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by  LaVonne  Platt 

“We  are  very  much  intertwined.  The 
farmer  couldn’t  get  along  without  these 
supportive  businesses,  this  infrastruc- 
ture. We’re  all  tied  together.  They 
depend  on  us  and  we  depend  on  them.  I 
think  we’re  all  going  to  sink  or  swim  to- 
gether.” 

The  speaker  was  Raymond  Regier,  a 
central  Kansas  grain  farmer  who,  for 
more  than  30  years,  has  worked  the  land 
his  parents  and  grandparents  farmed 
before  him. 

Regier  was  part  of  a group  from  five 
Mennonite  congregations  in  three  cen- 


tral Kansas  counties  who  met  last  sum- 
mer to  discuss  the  current  farm  crisis 
from  the  perspectives  of  an  implement 
dealer,  a rural  banker,  a farm  coopera- 
tive manager,  and  both  beginning  and 
established  farmers.  As  they  spoke,  a 
fabric  of  rural  life  began  to  take  shape 
in  my  mind  and  the  threads  that 
strengthened,  weakened,  and  even 
broke  that  fabric  became  more  defined. 

Farmers’  problems  affect  others. 

Banker  Kenneth  Goering  agreed  with 
Regier.  “You  wouldn’t  have  a financial 


institution  in  this  area  without  agricul- 
ture. The  whole  retail  establishment  is 
based  on  that  farmer  out  there.  When 
the  farmer  isn’t  having  a good  year, 
business  really  slows  down.” 

Glen  Unrau,  an  implement  dealer, 
said  that  was  certainly  true  with  his 
business.  “We  rely  one  hundred  percent 
on  the  farm  trade,”  he  said.  “How  well 
the  farmer  does  determines  how  well  we 
do.” 

Unrau  illustrated  how  current  eco- 
nomic problems  of  farmers  affect  the 
agricultural  infrastructure.  “We  get  let- 


Five  Kansas 
Mennonites  discuss 
the  implications 
of  the  farm  crisis 


The  fabric  of  rural  life 
has  many  threads 
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ters  from  farmers  who  have  run  out  of 
credit  from  their  financial  institutions. 
In  trying  to  work  things  through,  they 
write  to  their  suppliers  of  chemicals, 
fertilizers,  repairs,  services,  as  well  as 
implement  dealers,  and  they  simply 
have  to  say  to  them,  ‘you  are  maybe  go- 
ing to  lose  in  this  whole  deal.’  ” Unrau 
went' on,  “We  may  have  extended  credit 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 


As  they  spoke,  a fabric 
of  rural  life  began  to 
take  shape  in  my  mind. 


now  all  of  a sudden  we  are  faced  with 
whether  we  are  going  to  recover  that.” 

Bankruptcies  increase.  The  dis- 
cussion turned  to  the  increase  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  area.  Marvin  Esau, 
manager  of  a grain  cooperative,  dealt 
with  seven  farmers  who  declared  bank- 
ruptcy in  1984.  “And  it  wouldn’t  sur- 
prise me  to  see  that  many  in  1985,”  he 
said. 

“I  firmly  believe  there  are  very  few 
people  who  want  to  take  bankruptcy — 
especially  among  farmers,”  Goering 
said.  “Of  the  farmers  that  I’ve  seen  go 
into  it,  I can’t  tell  you  one  who  wanted 
to  do  that.” 

Jim  Graber,  a young  farmer,  spoke 
with  conviction.  “For  most  farmers  it’s 
like  losing  a part  of  the  family.  They 
certainly  don’t  want  to.” 

One  participant  in  the  small  group 
issued  a call  for  the  church  to  increase 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  farmers  in 
trouble.  He  said  that  in  his  church 
farmers  who  face  economic  problems 
have  quit  attending. 

That  is  not  the  case,  however,  at  the 
Alexanderwohl  Church  near  Goessel, 
where  Unrau  chairs  the  congregation. 
“Of  the  members  who  have  declared 
bankruptcy  or  are  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing changes  to  avoid  losing  their  farms, 
all  come  to  church,”  Unrau  said.  “That’s 
where  they  get  their  support.  We 
couldn’t  bail  them  out  financially — that 
is  impossible.  But  at  least  we  can  let 
them  know  we  empathize  with  their 
problems.  We  make  it  a special  point  to 
simply  go  to  visit.  That’s  a Christian  ob- 
ligation.” 

“Some  of  those  people  have  a real 
tough  decision  to  make,  when  they  get 
into  the  position  that  they’re  in,”  Esau 


LaVonne  Platt,  Newton,  Kans.,  is  a free- 
lance writer  with  special  interest  in  agricul- 
ture. This  was  commissioned  by  Meeting- 
house— the  inter-Mennonite  editors  group. 


said.  “They’re  getting  some  advice  that 
tells  them  to  do  the  opposite  of  their 
thinking  and  of  the  way  they  were 
brought  up.  Some  bankruptcy  attor- 
neys— and  they  have  to  use  one  some 
places,  I guess — tell  them,  ‘You  can  go 
to  your  neighborhood  co-op,  go  to  your 
implement  dealer,  dump  that  bill,  forget 
those  people.’  And  yet  those  are  the 
same  people  that  they  go  to  church  with 
and  that  their  daily  lives  depend  on. 
Then  they  have  to  make  the  decision— 
and  I can  see  that  to  be  an  awful  di- 
lemma. I don’t  know  how  some  of  them 
can  handle  it,”  he  said.  “I  really  don’t.” 

Graber,  who  has  a business  preparing 
income-tax  returns  in  addition  to  farm- 
ing, believes  it  is  important  for  farmers 
to  talk  openly  about  their  troubles.  “I 
agonize  over  what  I call  Mennonite 
macho-ism,”  Graber  said,  and  went  on 
to  explain.  “There  will  be  three  farmers 
standing  at  a sale,  saying,  ‘Well,  this 
guy  just  wasn’t  a good  manager.  He  did 
this  and  this  wrong.  But  we  aren’t  hav- 
ing any  trouble.  We’re  doing  okay.’  And 
then  later  on  that  year  I see  their  tax 
books  come  in,  and  they  are  in  terrible 
trouble.  There’s  such  a stigma  about  ad- 
mitting it.  But  I think  the  more  it’s 
talked  about  the  more  likely  it  will 
loosen  up  a little.” 

Regier  did  not  think  Mennonites  were 
more  reticent  than  the  general  popula- 
tion. “From  what  I hear,  farmers  any- 
where are  reluctant  to  talk  about  their 
personal  financial  problems,”  he  com- 
mented. 

One  reason  for  crisis.  One  reason  for 
the  economic  crisis  in  farming  is  that 
the  value  of  farm  produce  and  land  went 
down  while  everything  the  farmer 
bought  continued  to  go  up  in  price. 
Graber  suggested  that  if  farm  income 
and  land  values  had  risen  like  costs  of 
services  and  equipment,  most  farmers 
would  be  prosperous  today.  “That  is  a 
point  we  are  overlooking,”  he  said.  “De- 
valuation of  the  land  is  not  a product  of 
poor  management.” 

Esau  agreed.  “Whenever  you  buy  any- 
thing, expecting  its  value  to  go  up,  and 
instead  it  goes  down,  it  will  make  you 
look  bad,  whether  it  was  a tractor  or  in- 
vestments. I don’t  think  there  is  anyone 
in  business  today  who  can’t  look  back 
and  see  where  he  made  a mistake.” 

Goering  responded  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  a banker.  “Because  of  a drop  in 
land  values,  many  loans  that  seemed 
proper  at  the  time  they  were  made  now 
appear  to  have  been  based  on  poor  ad- 
vice,” he  said.  He  also  stated  that  some 
financial  institutions  made  loans  with- 
out checking  the  validity  of  the  loan 
request  because  when  land  values  were 
high  there  was  plenty  to  back  the  loan. 

Unrau  pointed  out  that  the  banker 
and  the  farmer  made  their  decisions  to- 


gether to  use  borrowed  money  for  ex- 
pansion. “And  I know  of  financial  insti- 
tutions who  have  stayed  right  in  there 
and  taken  their  licks  along  with  the 
farmer  and  tried  to  help  him  survive 
and  realign,”  he  said. 

One  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
farmers  need  to  continue  to  produce- 
even  sometimes  to  increase  produc- 
tion—in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  interest 
they  have  coming  due,  while  other  busi- 
nesses can  control  production  to  keep 
prices  high  for  their  goods. 

However,  cutting  production  can 
cause  difficulty,  too.  Unrau  told  how  the 
consolidation  of  major  implement  deal- 
ers affected  him.  When  Case/Tenneco 
purchased  International  Harvester,  it 
was  a matter  of  survival  for  only  one  of 
the  dealerships  in  McPherson.  Unrau’s 
business  was  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  newly  consolidated  company, 
increasing  its  share  of  the  market  from 
28  percent  to  48  percent  of  the  tractors 
in  the  county,  but  the  other  dealership 
in  town  closed  its  doors. 

Communication  is  important.  The 

men  repeatedly  stressed  the  importance 
of  communication  between  farmers  and 
businesses  with  whom  they  interact. 
According  to  Goering,  communication 
often  breaks  down  when  a farmer  is  in 
financial  difficulties.  “When  an  indi- 
vidual can’t  make  his  loan  or  interest 
payment,  he  just  doesn’t  show  up,” 
Goering  said.  “But  you’ve  got  to  keep 
communication  open.” 

Esau  agreed.  “Whether  it’s  the  co-op, 
the  bank,  or  the  implement  dealer 
they’re  working  with,  farmers  have  to 
communicate.  When  it  gets  to  the  point 
that  we’ve  got  to  run  them  down,  they 
get  defensive— and  that  step  shouldn’t 
have  to  be  taken.” 

“Looking  at  it  from  the  side  of  the 
farmer,  though,”  Esau  continued,  “he 
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doesn’t  know  what  to  tell  you,  so  he 
hesitates  to  communicate.  He  doesn’t 
have  what  he  thinks  you  want  to  hear.” 
Graber  and  Regier  both  saw  rela- 
tionships between  farm  policy  and  U.S. 
defense  policy.  “We  raised  2 billion 
bushels  of  wheat  in  the  U.S.  this  year,” 
Graber  said,  “and  to  buy  it  would  cost  $6 
billion.”  He  paused  to  let  the  enormity 
of  the  figure  sink  in,  and  then  went  on. 


“It  is  very  discouraging 
in  that  we  don’t  see  an 
end  to  this.’’ 


“Reagan’s  Star  Wars  proposal  alone  is 
at  least  $500  billion,  enough  to  buy  all 
the  wheat  produced  in  the  United  States 
for  the  next  100  years.  But  in  that 
perspective,  I think  defense  funds  cer- 
tainly pull  away  from  farm  funds.  I 
think  that  has  a large  effect  on  what 
happens  to  us.” 

Regier  expanded  on  the  topic  of  de- 
fense. “Military  expenditures  are  really 
economic  waste,”  he  said.  “We  have  an 
annual  $200  billion  deficit.  Although  the 
total  budget  affects  the  deficit,  military 
spending  is  the  prime  villain.  And  the 
deficit  is  related  to  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  so  military  expenditures  are  a 
factor,  particularly  when  you’re  talking 
about  international  trade.” 

Forces  outside  their  control.  During 
the  discussion  the  farmers,  banker,  im- 
plement dealer,  and  co-op  manager 
wove  together  their  perspectives  on  the 
.farm  situation  to  show  a pattern  of 
Jrural  life  shaped  by  interaction  with  the 
-v  church  and  community,  but  it  was  a 
* fabric  affected  by  economic  and  political 
) forces  largely  outside  their  control. 

$ At  the  end  of  more  than  an  hour, 
j Goering  tied  together  the  comments  of 
J the  group  when  he  said,  “It  is  very  dis- 
p couraging  in  that  we  don’t  see  an  end  to 
A this.  We  see  that  the  agricultural  situa- 
Ja  tion  is  probably  becoming  worse  over 
N the  next  few  years.  And  the  only  hope  is 
that  usually  when  things  look  so  bad, 
f\  they’re  never  quite  as  bad  as  they  look, 

. ^ and  something  usually  happens  that 
pulls  you  out.  Looking  over  the  next  two 
to  four  years,  there  is  very  little  hope 
out  there.  We’ve  made  it  this  far,  but 
where  do  we  go  from  here?”  ^ 


The  five  who  joined  the  discussion 


Marvin  Esau  has  been  manager 
of  the  Farmers’  Grain  Cooperative 
in  Walton,  Kansas,  for  26  years.  He 
is  assistant  fire  chief  in  the  Walton 
volunteer  force  that,  among  other 
duties,  responds  24  hours  a day  to 
all  vehicle  accidents  between  the 
towns  of  Newton  and  Peabody. 
Esau  and  his  wife,  Gladys,  are 
members  of  Bethel  College  Church 
in  North  Newton. 

Kenneth  Goering  has  been 
president  of  Citizens’  State  Bank  of 
Moundridge  for  eight  years.  He 
grew  up  in  a farm  family  and  still 
does  some  farming  himself.  Except 
for  two  years  in  alternative  service 
in  Denver,  Goering  has  lived  in 
rural  Moundridge  all  his  life.  A 
member  of  Eden  Church  near 
Moundridge,  he  has  taught  Sunday 
school  and  served  a term  as  church 
chairman.  His  wife  is  Paula. 

Jim  Graber  grew  up  on  the  farm 
near  Hesston  where  his  father  had 
farmed  until  he  took  over  in  1979. 
Graber  pastures  800  sheep  and 
raises  wheat,  corn,  and  hay  on  his 
450-acre  farm.  A member  of  the 
Kansas  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Task  Force  on  the  Farm 
Crisis,  Graber’s  perspectives  on 
current  rural  issues  are  broadened 


by  his  work  as  an  income-tax  con- 
sultant. Because  of  economic  diffi- 
culties in  his  own  farming  business, 
his  wife,  Ruby,  has  recently 
returned  to  work  as  a nurse.  Gra- 
bers  are  members  of  Whitestone 
Church  in  Hesston. 

Raymond  Regier  has  spent  all 
his  life  on  the  400-acre  northwest 
Harvey  County  farm  where  he  now 
grows  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans. 
He  and  his  wife,  Gladys,  are  mem- 
bers of  Hebron  Church  in  Buhler 
and  are  both  active  on  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  commit- 
tees in  Western  District.  He  has 
also  served  on  the  GC  Peace  and 
Justice  Reference  Council. 

Glen  Unrau  has  been  in  the  im- 
plement business  at  American 
Farm  Supply  in  McPherson  since 
1977,  having  previously  taught 
school,  farmed,  and  traveled  with  a 
farm  equipment  company.  He  grew 
up  on  a farm  near  Goessel,  a few 
miles  from  the  farm  where  he  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Lou,  have  lived  since 
their  marriage.  Unraus’  three  sons, 
who  all  live  nearby,  now  manage 
the  farm.  Active  in  Alexanderwohl 
Church,  Unrau  has  taught  Sunday 
school  and  is  presently  congrega- 
tional chairman. 


To  meet  conditions 

What  made  us,  young,  put  myrtle  on  a sunny  bank 
and  vetch  beneath  the  trees? 

Didn’t  we  know  one  needed  shade, 
the  other  light,  or  did  we  think 

that  anything  we  tossed  into  the  ground  would  take  a hold 
as  easily  as  the  marriage  we  had  made? 

Middle-life  is  different. 

We  read  directions,  measure  out  to  feed 
and  water,  carefully  nursery  schooled, 
set  toward  the  north  or  south 
to  meet  conditions  we  did  not  ordain; 

We’ve  learned  that  there  are  rules  that  won’t  be  fooled. 

—Barbara  Esch  Shisler 
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Danny  did  not  die  in  vain 

by  Sylvia  Snyder 


“Danny  committed  suicide  during  the  night.”  Our 
next-door  neighbor’s  words  were  like  sledgehammers. 

“Oh  God!  Why?  Why  did  you  allow  it?  Why  did  he  give 
up?  Why  didn’t  he  hang  in  there  a little  while  longer  and 
get  help?  Why  didn’t  you  stop  him?”  So  many  questions! 
So  many  unanswered  questions! 

Gradually  as  I worked  through  my  anger  with  Danny 
and  with  God,  I was  drawn  to  think  of  Sandy,  his 
fiancee,  my  friend.  She  had  been  joyfully  anticipating 
her  June  wedding  day.  The  date  was  Palm  Sunday — 
Danny’s  birthday  and  the  day  that  he  chose  for  his  pre- 
mature death. 

Oh  Sandy,  how  I weep  for  you — for  all  of  your  un- 
fulfilled dreams,  for  all  of  the  happy  times,  and  also  for 
all  of  the  sad  times  that  you  could  have  had  with  Danny. 
You  will  never  experience  that  special  wedding  day  nor 
that  first  coming  together.  You  will  miss  that  first  dis- 
agreement after  your  wedding  and  the  million  and  one 
things  that  I take  for  granted  after  16  years  of  marriage. 
Oh  Sandy,  your  dreams  are  shattered!  How  are  you  go- 
ing to  pick  up  the  pieces — so  many  jagged,  broken 
pieces? 

Conflicting  emotions  stalked  through  my  mind  as  I 
tried  to  be  there  for  my  family  and  friends.  Danny’s  sui- 
cide had  brought  feelings  of  anger,  sorrow,  hopelessness, 
and  fear  to  all  of  us.  Yet  underneath  the  turmoil  was 
peace— a knowledge  that  there  had  to  be  a reason  for  all 
this  pain. 

A letter  to  Danny.  On  Good  Friday  morning  I was 
awakened  by  a fierce  thunderstorm.  Unable  to  go  back 
to  sleep  because  of  the  storm  whirling  in  my  mind,  I 
picked  up  my  pen  and  wrote  the  following: 

Danny,  do  you  know  the  hours  of  anguish,  the  seem- 
ingly endless,  unanswerable  questions  that  have 
streamed  through  our  minds  since  you  chose  to  self- 
destruct?  Danny,  do  you  hear  the  cries  of  pain,  the 
sobs  of  despair  that  are  felt  in  the  very  gut  of  our  be- 
ing? Danny,  do  you  see  the  fountain  of  tears  that 
spring  to  our  eyes  when  we  consider  what  a waste, 
what  a total  waste  that  very  last  act,  that  very  last  act 
of  yours  was? 

But  Danny,  it  was  not  a total  waste.  It  forced  me  to 
remember  back  only  12  years  ago  to  the  very  lowest 
point  of  my  life.  I,  too,  planned  my  own  suicide.  Total 
hatred  of  myself  and  hopelessness  were  my  com- 
panions day  and  night.  The  shroud  of  depression  en- 
veloped me.  But  somehow,  God  reached  down  when  I 
wasn’t  reaching  up  to  him.  Did  God  reach  down  to 
you,  Danny?  I’m  sure  he  did.  You  just  didn’t  have  the 
strength  to  respond.  Darkness  surrounded  you.  No, 
Danny,  I don’t  remember  thinking  about  the  pain  that 
I would  be  causing  others,  either.  My  pain,  like  yours, 


Sylvia  Snyder,  Breslau,  Ont.,  wrote  this  last  spring. 


was  too  all-encompassing.  It  threatened  to  consume 
me.  It  almost  did. 

Danny,  I did  try  to  help  you.  I did  hear  your  cries  of 
pain.  I did  understand  how  you  felt,  at  least  a little  of 
it.  But  you  shut  yourself  off  from  us.  You  did  not  see 
how  much  we  cared  about  you.  You  did  not  hear  how 
much  we  loved  you.  You  did  not  feel  our  groping 


The  date  was  Palm  Sunday — Danny’s 
birthday  and  the  day  that  he  chose  for 
his  premature  death. 


hands  as  we  tried  to  reach  out  to  you.  All  of  your 
systems  were  shut  down.  You  were  preparing  to  die. 

Forgive  us  for  our  failure  to  make  you  understand, 
Danny,  how  much  we  really  did  love  and  care  for  you. 
We  are  imperfect  people.  You,  Danny,  more  than 
anyone  else  knew  that.  Your  own  imperfections  be- 
came magnified.  Your  perceptions  of  yourself  became 
distorted.  We  saw  a young  man  who  cared  about  those 
around  him.  You  saw  a young  man  torn,  broken,  less 
of  a man,  unable  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  year- 
end  exams,  the  thought  of  a new  job,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a coming  marriage. 

Oh,  how  you  must  have  been  in  pain!  Why  didn’t 
you  scream?  Why  didn’t  you  let  us  know  the  depth, 
the  length,  the  breadth  of  your  pain? 

Yes,  I know  we  are  deaf.  Our  busyness  makes  us 
deaf.  Our  fear  of  being  sucked  into  someone  else’s  pain 
and  our  own  lack  of  confidence  kept  us  from  hearing 
your  silent  scream.  Yes,  Danny,  I know  you  were 
sending  out  signals.  But  we  are  inexperienced  at  inter- 
preting the  morse  code  of  a wounded  and  dying  soul. 
Forgive  us,  Danny.  You  did  not  die  in  vain. 

The  words  flowed  into  the  page.  They  came  as  God’s 
gift  to  calm  the  turmoil  in  my  soul.  After  one  hour  of 
continuous  writing,  I knew  that  God  had  given  me  some 
answers.  My  task  was  to  share  what  he  had  written 
through  me  with  others. 

“I  never  knew.”  My  husband,  Floyd,  had  been  aware 
that  I was  writing  in  bed.  When  I finished,  he  wanted  to 
see  what  I had  written.  Little  did  he  know  what  would 
be  revealed  to  him  for  the  first  time.  His  face  clouded  as 
he  asked,  “Did  you  really  try  to  commit  suicide?  I never 
knew.”  He  was  struggling  with  the  realization  that  the 
last  12  years  might  never  have  been. 

His  next  question  was  “How?”  In  tears  I told  him  of 
the  desperation  and  hopelessness  I felt  one  morning 
when  our  oldest,  Dale,  was  seven  months  old.  De- 
termined to  end  the  pain,  I took  Dale  to  the  basement  of 
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our  125-year-old  farm  home.  If  an  explosion  could  be 
created  with  the  oil  furnace,  the  house  would  quickly  go 
up  in  flames  and  it  would  appear  like  an  accident. 

Dale  struggled  in  my  arms  totally  unaware  of  my 
intentions.  He  was  Floyd’s  first-born  son  and  Floyd  was 
a very  proud  father.  In  the  confusion  that  had  been  the 
state  of  my  mind  for  two  years,  I had  decided  that  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  take  my  own  life.  But  now  I ques- 
tioned whether  it  would  be  murder  to  include  Dale  in  my 
attempt  to  self-destruct.  Then  the  next  thought  came 
tumbling  into  my  mind.  Floyd  had  been  born  in  this 
house.  His  family  had  lived  in  it  for  five  generations. 
How  could  I destroy  his  whole  family  history? 

Unable  to  find  a way  to  start  a fire  and  slowed  down 
by  my  nagging  thoughts,  I left  the  basement  totally  de- 
jected. I had  failed  again.  I had  failed  at  being  a wife.  I 
had  failed  at  being  a mother.  I had  failed  at  being  me! 

My  depression  was  total  and  complete. 

For  the  next  few  months  I went  to  bed  each  night  and 
prayed  that  I would  die.  Every  morning  I awoke  and 
realized  that  God  had  not  answered  my  prayer.  Recently 
I heard  of  a wise  man  who  said,  “I  have  lived  to  thank 
God  that  he  has  not  answered  all  the  prayers  I have 
prayed.”  I can  say  “Amen!”  to  that  statement. 

I thank  God  for  staying  my  hand  by  speaking  through 
my  thoughts  that  dark  morning  12  years  ago.  I thank 
him  for  my  husband  who  chose  to  believe  that  I would  be 
healed  after  three  years  of  manic  depression.  Floyd 
never  asked  for  a divorce  when  for  a time  I could  not 
love  him  because  I did  not  love  myself.  I thank  God  for 
the  three  years  of  mental  illness  and  for  all  that  he  has 
taught  me  through  it.  Also  I thank  him  for  the  three 
precious  sons  that  he  has  given  to  us.  Yes,  I thank  God! 

For  12  years  he  had  allowed  me  to  keep  my  suicide  at- 
tempt hidden.  It  was  too  shameful,  too  embarrassing, 
and  too  demeaning  to  think  about  the  darkest  moment 
in  my  life.  I could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the 
number  of  people  with  whom  I had  shared  my  secret.  In 
each  case  I had  revealed  my  attempt  as  a last  desperate 
measure  to  make  the  other  person  reconsider  their  deci- 
sion to  self-destruct. 

God  knew  that  healing  would  take  place  only  if  I 
allowed  it  to  come  to  the  surface.  Danny’s  suicide  had 
been  the  plow  that  had  turned  over  the  ground  of  my 
heart  to  allow  that  festering  secret  to  be  exposed  to 
God’s  divine  light.  God’s  healing  had  begun. 

Depression  and  suicide.  If  someone  asked,  “How  do 
you  deal  with  depression?”  most  of  us  would  have  to  say, 
“Not  very  well.”  If  someone  asked,  “How  do  you  deal 
with  suicide?”  most  of  us  would  have  to  say,  “Not  very 
well.” 

Our  minds  reel  when  we  realize  that  suicide  is  a nega- 
tion of  life,  an  affirmation  of  utter  hopelessness.  It  goes 
against  the  very  grain  of  our  being.  We  don’t  understand 
how  persons  could  deny  themselves  time  for  healing.  It 
is  hard  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  their  shoes.  We  have 
never  felt  their  anxiety,  their  pain,  or  their  self-hatred. 
We  have  never  experienced  what  it  feels  like  to  bang  our 
heads  continually  against  a wall,  and  get  no  relief,  or  to 
feel  like  so  many  grains  of  sand  blowing  in  the  wind,  so 
small,  without  meaning  or  direction. 

Most  of  us  have  never  known  the  complete  and  utter 


darkness  of  depression  nor  have  we  known  the  shame 
and  degradation  of  being  depressed  or  suicidal.  After  all, 
our  finite  minds  say,  “You  cannot  be  a Christian  and  be 
depressed.  You  cannot  be  a Christian  and  be  suicidal.” 
Because  of  that  misconception,  the  mind  that  is  strug- 
gling decides  that  it  has  rejected  the  source  of  light. 
Complete  and  utter  blackness  descends  upon  the  soul. 
There  is  no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Any  affirma- 
tion or  encouragement  falls  on  deaf  ears.  Death  is  the 
only  way  out. 

Somehow  we  have  to  reach  out  to  those  people  who  are 
locked  in  by  their  own  fears,  their  own  assessment  of 
their  failures,  and  their  inability  to  choose  life. 


Most  of  us  have  never  known  the 
shame  and  degradation  of  being 
depressed  and  suicidal. 


Somehow  we  have  to  make  them  understand  that  heal- 
ing is  available  in  Jesus,  that  it  can  happen,  that  they 
can  feel  happy  again.  Somehow  we  have  to  give  them 
hope! 

No,  Danny,  you  did  not  die  in  vain.  God  is  moving  in 
me!  ^ 


Thoughts  while  giving  blood 

Recently  I gave  blood  to  the  Red  Cross.  While  lying  on 
the  stretcher,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  my  vein 
through  the  tube  and  into  the  container , I though  t of 
Jesus. 

He  gave  blood,  too,  but  . . . 

He  gave  all, 

I gave  a pint. 

He  hung  on  a cross, 

I lay  on  a stretcher. 

He  was  pierced  with  a sword, 

I with  just  a needle. 

He  was  mocked, 

I was  praised. 

He  was  condemned, 

I was  commended. 

He  was  tortured, 

I was  babied. 

He  died, 

I lived. 

He  went  to  the  grave, 

I went  home. 

He  gave  for  all, 

I gave  for  one. 

Thank  you,  Lord,  for  the  difference!  Amen! 

—Glenn  Steiner 
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Something  good  happened 
to  our  youth 

by  Sanford  and  Orpha  Eash 


The  Clinton  Frame  congregation  near  Goshen,  In- 
diana, has  had  a strong  Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship 
group  for  a number  of  years.  They  have  had  the  support 
of  the  congregation  to  go  to  the  youth  conventions  by 
chartered  bus,  and  they  usually  raise  enough  money  by 
selling  popcorn  and  putting  on  “feeds”  for  the  church. 
They  come  back  excited  about  their  trip,  but  not  always 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  youth  programs.  Last  sum- 
mer they  came  back  and  reported  on  what  went  on  at 
Ames  85. 

The  young  people’s  glowing  faces  and  willing  testi- 
monies told  us  something  good  had  happened  at  Ames. 
They  were  excited  about  what  they  heard.  They  were 
challenged.  Yes,  they  were  on  a “spiritual  high.”  Inter- 
viewing them  months  later,  they  are  still  saying  they 
will  never  forget  what  this  convention  meant  to  them 
personally. 

Proud  to  be  Mennonite.  Lynette  is  a high  school 
junior.  We  asked  her,  “What  do  you  remember  about  the 
things  you  heard  at  Ames?” 

“Oh,  I know  we  will  not  remember  everything,”  she 
replied.  “But  I know  already  I can  relate  to  my  peers  in 
school  much  better  than  I did  before.  At  least  I am  proud 
to  be  a Mennonite.”  She  continues,  “Even  though  I go  to 
a public  school,  I find  a lot  of  decent  kids  to  associate 
with.  Then  there  was  one  speaker  at  Ames  who  told  us: 
The  most  dangerous  place  for  a person  to  be  is  in  a 
mother’s  womb  in  an  unwanted  pregnancy.’  I never 
thought  of  it  that  way.  That  statement  really  got  to  me.” 

There  were  40  in  the  Clinton  Frame  group,  including 
three  sponsoring  couples  and  the  pastor  and  his  wife. 

Cindy  is  one  of  the  older  MYFers.  She  has  had  two 
years  at  Hesston  College  and  one  year  at  Goshen 
College.  There  was  a tragic  accident  in  Cindy’s  family  on 
Easter  Sunday  1985.  Her  father  and  youngest  brother 
were  killed  in  a plane  accident.  This  accident  shook  the 
family,  the  church,  and  the  community.  But  her  mother 
has  a tremendous  faith  and  Christian  security,  and  this 
has  rubbed  off  on  Cindy. 

Cindy  was  enthusiastic  about  Ames  85,  especially 
Tom  Sine’s  messages.  “He  challenged  me  to  make  some- 
thing of  my  life  right  where  I am.  For  me,  it  was  a 
dedication,”  says  Cindy.  Where  all  that  will  lead  her,  she 
is  not  sure.  She  is  getting  married  this  summer. 

At  Ames  85,  one  of  the  Clinton  Frame  MYFers  was 
asked,  “Who  is  that  short  bald-headed  older  man  that’s 
with  your  group  all  the  time?” 

“Oh,  that’s  our  pastor,”  was  the  reply.  The  inquirer 
seemed  astonished  and  puzzled. 


Sanford  and  Orpha  Eash,  Goshen,  Ind.,  are  free-lance  writers  who 
are  retired  from  farming. 


“Your  pastor?” 

“Yes,  that’s  our  pastor,  and  we  get  along  with  him  just 
great,”  she  answered.  There  lies  a lot  of  the  success  of 
the  Clinton  Frame  youth  program  and  also  the  growth 
of  the  church,  to  be  able  to  lead  without  being  “pushy.” 

Pastor  Vernon  Bontreger  knows  what’s  going  on  in 
the  congregation.  He  visits  the  sick,  he  encourages  the 
young.  He  seems  to  be  everywhere  besides  in  the  pulpit 
on  Sunday  morning. 

Clinton  Frame  group  stayed  together.  “We  were  one 
of  the  largest  groups  at  the  convention,”  says  Delton. 
“We  stayed  together,  with  Pastor  Vernon  and  the 
sponsors.  I think  we  got  a lot  more  out  of  the  meetings 
that  way.  This  was  the  fourth  convention  I attended.  It 


The  Clinton  Frame  youth  are  still 
saying  they  will  never  forget  what 
Ames  85  meant  to  them. 


was  the  best.  I didn’t  always  care  whether  I attended  the 
sessions  other  years.  I lost  interest.  But  this  year  I didn’t 
want  to  miss  a thing.”  Delton  did  not  go  to  college.  He 
started  working  part  time  at  a restaurant  before  he  was 
out  of  high  school.  He  had  ambitions  as  a schoolboy  to  be 
a draftsman.  He  soon  got  a job  with  a recreational  ve- 
hicle company  as  a draftsman,  but  now  he  says,  “After 
Ames  I think  I want  to  spend  some  time  in  Voluntary 
Service. 

Then  there  is  that  brother  and  sister,  Keith  and 
Diane,  who  were  born  and  raised  on  a dairy  farm.  Keith 
was  active  in  County  Dairy  and  4H  Club  all  during  high 
school.  He  went  to  college  at  Hesston  two  years  and  is 
now  back  on  the  farm. 

“It  was  a real  challenge  at  Ames,”  says  Keith.  “There 
were  some  things  in  my  life  that  needed  changing.  The 
‘commitment  time’  at  the  last  service  was  really  some- 
thing. It  meant  a lot  to  me.” 

Diane  says,  “I  enjoyed  the  musical  programs.  The 
singing  got  us  prepared  for  the  speakers.”  Diane  is  a 
popular  girl  in  her  high  school.  She  was  homecoming 
queen  last  fall. 

Wendell  is  one  of  those  well-built  high  school  juniors 
who  plays  basketball  and  football.  He  says,  “The  meet- 
ings challenged  me  with  questions  such  as  “What  in  the 
world  is  God  doing?  What  in  the  world  are  we  going  to 
do?” 

“I  feel  I need  help  in  witnessing,”  he  says.  “The  high 
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school  I go  to  is  a good  school  but  I see  a lot  going  on  in 
sports  I don’t  like.” 

He  continues:  “It’s  not  easy  for  me  to  witness  but  I got 
some  help  on  that  at  Ames.  I liked  the  music  groups, 
especially  when  we  could  sing  along.  We  were 
challenged  to  go  home  and  keep  the  faith.  I don’t  want  to 
lose  that  ‘high’  experience.”  Wendell  plans  to  go  to 
college  and  major  in  business  administration. 

Helped  in  relating  to  others.  An  energetic  young 
junior,  Myron  took  his  freshman  year  in  a public  high 
school,  but  is  in  a Mennonite  high  school  now.  Last  fall 


he  broke  a school  record  for  goals  in  one  season  on  the 
soccer  team.  He  is  on  the  varsity  basketball  team. 

“Ames  was  a learning  experience  for  me,”  Myron  says. 
“There  were  the  theme  words  up  front:  ‘To  Know  Christ 
Is  to  Serve.’  Just  going  to  the  convention  has  helped  me 
to  relate  to  others  in  a positive  way.” 

These  seven  were  not  the  only  enthusiastic  ones;  there 
were  many  more. 

Anyhow,  the  Clinton  Frame  young  people  came  back 
from  Ames  with  most  of  them  saying,  “We  are  proud  to 
be  Mennonites!”  Better  yet,  they  said,  “We  felt  we  are  a 
part  of  a church  that  cares.”  ^ 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


We  need  a real 
spiritual  awakening 

It  is  quite  interesting  and  disturbing 
what  “readers  say,”  but  I think  it  is 
good,  it  becomes  a matter  of  sincere 
prayer  and  deep  concern.  I’ve  seen  many 
changes  in  my  time,  being  96  years  old. 
One  change  in  my  early  years  was  when 
the  Sunday  schools  started.  That  proved 
a great  blessing  in  my  own  life,  and 
many  others.  Also  the  mission  program, 
which  started  around  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

These  were  the  days  when  the  ex- 
ternals were  stressed,  no  doubt  at  the 
expense  of  the  inner  experience.  But  I 
can  say  it  all  worked  out  in  my  own  life 
spiritually.  Temptations  come  in  three 
areas  according  the  Bible.  First  John 
2:16:  “The  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust 
of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life.”  All 
these  are  very  evident  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  have  made  inroads  into  the 
church. 

I have  read  different  articles  in  the 
Herald  related  to  headship.  One  espe- 
cially in  the  July  9 issue:  “Sixteen 
Spiritual  Gifts  for  Women.”  It’s  just  be- 
yond my  thinking  that  they  are  not 
satisfied  when  we  have  God’s  plan  so 
plainly  indicated  in  1 Corinthians  11:3. 

I had  a wonderful  father.  He  was  no 
preacher,  nor  held  any  office  in  the 
church.  But  many  of  the  Scriptures 
that  meant  much  to  him  I’ll  never 
forget.  Ecclesiastes  12:13 — “Let  us  hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  Fear 
God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.”  Also 
Luke  16:15 — “That  which  is  highly 
esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in 


the  sight  of  God.”  Romans  12:16 — “Be  of 
the  same  mind  one  toward  another. 
Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to 
men  of  low  estate.”  Still  another — “Lo, 
this  only  have  I found,  that  God  hath 
made  man  upright,  but  they  have 
sought  out  many  inventions”  (Eccles. 
7:29). 

“Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish”  (Prov.  29:18).  I have  nothing  to 
boast.  When  I look  back  over  our  lives  as 
parents,  I see  that  we  did  not  always 
have  the  vision  we  should  have  had.  But 
we  meant  to  be  in  the  Lord’s  will. 
Foresight  is  better  than  hindsight.  To 
rightly  divide  the  Word  of  truth  is  most 
important.  “Search  the  Scriptures.” 
Remember  the  messages  to  the  seven 
churches  in  Revelation  and  the  warn- 
ings to  repent.  May  we  have  a real 
spiritual  awakening.  That  is  my 
prayer. — Ruth  Souder,  Telford , Pa. 


Transformed  nonconformists 

What  keeps  us  conformed  to  the 
practices  and  customs  of  peoples  world- 
wide? Often  it  is  peer  pressure  (what 
will  people  think)?  We  Christians  are 
often  bound  by  these  peer  conformities, 
the  same  as  numerous  other  religious, 
racial,  and  cultural  groups. 

My  wife  and  I attended  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  Strasbourg, 
France,  in  1984  and  then  traveled  east 
around  the  world.  We  were  impressed 
by  all  the  local  conformities. 

There  are  some  good  sustaining 
values  in  customs  and  peer  pressure. 
This  makes  an  interesting  world.  Just  a 
few  of  the  conformaties  we  saw  in- 
cluded: the  Sikhs  in  India  with  their  tur- 
bans and  our  Arab  Muslim  guide  at  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  whose  long  garment 
cut  off  all  air  circulation  from  his  chin 
to  toes  on  a hot  August  day  while  he 


kept  wiping  the  sweat  off  his  face  with  a 
bath-towel-sized  handkerchief. 

Also  each  of  the  21  countries  we 
touched  in  three  months  had  a unique 
type  of  bread;  the  Orthodox  Jewish  men 
who  have  their  sideburns  long  and 
curled  while  they  and  even  their  baby 
boys  wear  little  round  caps;  women  in 
the  U.S.  who  can  hardly  find  occasion 
when  wearing  a dress  is  suitable,  while 
many  from  England  to  Japan  ride 
bicycles  discreetly,  maintaining  the 
charm  of  their  open-ended  garments. 

Then  there  are  among  my  friends  and 
relatives  those  who  wear  top-button 
coats  on  Sunday  that  conform  to  their 
peer  pressure  expectations.  But  we  all 
go  to  auction  sales  in  something  com- 
mon and  practical  such  as  a denim 
jacket  or  a cardigan  sweater. 

A top-button  coat  is  needed  in 
January  in  North  Dakota,  along  with  a 
matching  overcoat,  but  hardly  in 
Sarasota,  Phoenix,  or  Lancaster  County 
in  July!  I wear  a top-button  raincoat 
sometimes  to  keep  rain  from  running 
down  my  neck.  Is  it  peer  pressure  that 
requires  us  to  wear  a button  or  knot  on 
our  Adams  apple?  There  are  other  op- 
tions. 

If  the  above  are  examples  of  con- 
formity, who  then  is  nonconformed  as 
per  Romans  12:2?  Those  who  have 
renewed  minds  and  serve  God  faithfully 
regardless  of  peer  pressure.  Several 
examples: 

•Mother  Teresa  in  India,  because  she 
left  the  ranks  of  ordinary  nuns  to  get 
down  with  the  street  people  to  help. 

•Harry  Holt,  one  of  thousands  who 
saw  World  Vision’s  film  on  the 
plight  of  mixed-race  children  in 
Korea,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
acted. 

•John  the  Baptist,  who  came  out  of 
the  desert,  eating  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  dressed  in  camel’s  hair  cloth. 
Nonconformed?  Yes!  Practical? 
Jesus  said  he  was  the  greatest! 

— Harvey  Reeser,  Sweet  Home , Oreg. 
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MBE  takes  a look  at 
declining  college  enrollments 


Again  this  year  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  focused  its  annual  meeting 
on  the  question  of  college  enrollments. 
Again  this  year  two  of  the  three  Men- 
nonite Church  colleges  have  sustained 
losses  in  enrollment  (although  Hesston 
has  increased). 

Also  it  was  reported  that  high  schools 
related  to  Mennonite  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Council  have  had  a lxk  percent 
increase  in  enrollment  this  year  follow- 
ing a 5 percent  increase  last  year. 

Meeting  with  the  three  college 
presidents,  Dec.  5-6,  the  board  gave  at- 
tention to  two  basic  issues:  (1)  the 
improvement  of  student  recruiting  and 
(2)  the  improvement  of  teaching. 

MBE  executive  secretary  Albert  J. 
Meyer  announced  that  a major  staff 
meeting  on  recruitment  is  scheduled  for 
mid-March.  In  the  meantime,  the  board 
considered  strategies  to  be  used  in  an  ef- 
fort to  turn  around  the  drop  in  atten- 
dance. 

A brainstorming  period  produced 
more  than  a dozen  ideas,  not  all  of  them 
necessarily  useful.  But  the  mood  was  to 
recognize  that  it  is  important  for  Men- 
nonite Church  colleges  to  ask  congrega- 
tions how  they  may  be  of  service  rather 
than  to  assume  that  this  is  understood. 

Board  president  Charles  Gautsche,  a 
pastor  from  Archbold,  Ohio,  reiterated 
his  concern  that  Mennonites  today  are 
confused  about  their  identity  and  that 
Mennonite  schools  are  one  way  to  aid  in 
this  clarification. 


MBE  associate  secretary  Loren 
Swartzentruber  reported  that  college 
choice  typically  goes  through  three 
stages:  (1)  predisposition — a study  found 
that  70  percent  had  decided  to  go  to 
college  while  still  in  elementary  school 
and  50  percent  reported  that  parents 
had  given  them  the  idea  that  college  is 
important,  (2)  search — in  early  high 
school  when  the  young  person  considers 
3-5  colleges,  and  (3)  final  choice — in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  of  high  school. 

This  suggests  that  college  recruit- 
ment needs  to  begin  with  contacts  to 
parents  while  their  children  are  still  in 
elementary  school.  Beginning  contacts 
would  not  deal  with  college  selection, 
but  with  broader  questions  such  as  the 
value  of  education  and  how  to  plan  fi- 
nancially for  it. 

Other  tactics  included:  (1)  work  with 
conferences  to  develop  education  rallies, 
(2)  make  common  cause  with  Mennonite 
businesses,  (3)  provide  visits  to  the 
colleges  by  potential  students  and  their 
parents,  (4)  increase  student  financial 
aid,  and  (5)  develop  reciprocity  among 
admissions  staffs  of  the  colleges  and 
provide  for  more  flexibility  in  transfers 
between  colleges. 

Gautsche  affirmed  that  the  time  for 
vigorous  recruitment  is  now.  ‘The  crisis 
is  now,”  he  said.  “We  should  have  done 
it  two  years  ago.” 

Another  major  block  of  time  at  the 
meeting  was  given  to  a lecture  by 
Russell  Edgerton,  president  of  the 


American  Association  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. He  asserted  that  it  is  time  for  a 
major  adjustment  in  the  goals  and 
practice  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  Before  the  Civil  War,  he 
said,  colleges  taught  general  knowledge, 
mental  discipline,  and  character 
development.  After  the  Civil  War  came 
the  rise  of  the  university  movement 
with  emphasis  on  specialized  and 
theoretical  knowledge. 

Today,  Edgerton  said,  U.S.  higher 
education  is  long  in  these  areas  and 
short  in  teaching  intellectual  abilities, 
character  and  values,  and  leadership 
skills.  In  the  next  25  years,  he  held,  U.S. 
higher  education  will  need  to  get  back  to 
an  emphasis  on  those  pre-Civil  War 
insights.  Colleges  and  universities  will 
need  to  teach  abilities  that  last  a 
lifetime:  analysis,  problem  solving, 
communicating,  values,  and  decision 
making.  The  key  to  learning,  he  said,  is 
“involvement.”  There  is  a concern  today 
to  shift  from  “passive”  to  “active”  learn- 
ing. 

Edgerton  told  of  Alverno  College  in 
Milwaukee,  which  does  not  give  grades, 
but  uses  a broader  sort  of  evaluation  of 
students  than  testing:  “multiple  judg- 
ments.” 

Other  board  activities  included 
reports  from  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  councils  and  an  in- 
terview with  Elizabeth  Soto,  the  new  di- 
rector of  the  High  Aim  program  for 
minority  youth.  Also  the  board  received 
a complaint  from  Samuel  Hernandez 
and  Joy  Lovett  of  General  Board  in 
response  to  a reduction  of  the  High  Aim 
director’s  time  from  30  percent  to  25  in 
order  to  make  more  scholarship  money 
available  to  students.  “It  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  numbers  of  students,”  said 
Lovett.  “It  is  the  quality  of  the 
experience.”— Daniel  Hertzler 


Choice  Books 
explores  alternatives 
for  distributing  books 

The  Choice  Books  International  Com- 
mittee met  at  Black  Rock  Retreat  near 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  7 to  explore  al- 
ternatives for  distributing  inspirational 
paperbacks  to  a secular  audience.  The 
group  also  considered  ways  to  help 
Choice  Books  districts  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  committee  asked  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  which  sponsors 
Choice  Books,  to  investigate  models  for 
distributing  books  through  congrega- 
tions and  direct  mail.  It  is  hoped  these 
methods  would  run  parallel  with  rather 
than  replace  existing  methods. 

Having  a congregationally  based  pro- 
gram would  no  doubt  provide  a setting 
in  which  members  would  be  more  aware 


of  Choice  Books  and  take  more  interest 
in  getting  the  good  news  out  to  the  non- 
Christian  or  unchurched  reader,  said 
Choice  Books  associate  director  Pam 
Beverage. 

Because  some  in  the  church  see 
Choice  Books  more  as  a business  than  a 
ministry,  ownership  and  support  for  the 
ministry  tend  to  lag  behind  its  true 
value,  Beverage  believes. 

However,  some  districts  have  been 
able  to  operate  without  contributions, 
such  as  Lancaster  and  Alberta,  and  so 
the  committee  searched  for  ways  to  help 
others  achieve  this  goal. 

Although  most  programs  still  require 
contributions,  90  percent  of  the  costs  for 
each  book  are  covered  by  the  shopper 
who  “pays  for  the  ministry  he  or  she 
receives,”  Beverage  notes.  “That  ap- 
pears to  be  a step  forward  from  asking 
the  church  to  cover  the  entire  cost.” 


Reader  comments  to  distributors 
document  the  ongoing  effectiveness  of 
Choice  Books.  One  person  who  experi- 
enced a severe  depression  after  the  birth 
of  a mentally  handicapped  child 
purchased  Living  Beyond  Depression  by 
Matilda  Nordtvedt.  She  wrote,  “I  have 
read  and  reread  the  practical  truths  in 
every  chapter.” 

The  Choice  Books  International  Com- 
mittee meeting  was  followed  by  a three- 
day  in-service  seminar  for  some  30 
Choice  Books  staff. 

The  annual  event  included  three  guest 
speakers:  management  consultant  Bill 
Mason,  who  talked  about  building  rela- 
tionships; extension  agent  Winnie  Peele, 
who  told  how  to  recruit  and  motivate 
volunteers;  and  store  manager  John 
Yoder,  who  discussed  things  he  likes 
and  dislikes  about  how  vendors  like 
Choice  Books  relate  to  him  and  his  staff. 
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Mennonite  Church  representative  Rebecca 
Slough  confers  with  British  hymn  writer 
Brian  Wren. 


MBs  and  Baptist  group 
consider  joining  ' 
hymnal  project 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  and 
the  North  Carolina  State  Convention  of 
the  Free-Will  Baptist  Churches  are  con- 
sidering joining  the  hymnal  project 
initiated  by  Mennonites  and  Brethren. 
They  sent  observers  to  the  Nov.  21-23 
meeting  of  the  four-denomination 
Hymnal  Council  in  LaGrange  Park,  111. 

Sent  by  unanimous  agreement  in 
their  Board  of  Christian  Literature,  MB 
representatives  Larry  Warkentin  and 


Jake  Klassen  described  a “good  strong 
mood  of  wanting  to  be  here.” 

Speaking  for  the  Baptists,  Donald 
Coates  said,  “I  believe  that  the  eventual 
outcome  of  this  work  will  be  an  im- 
portant aid  for  those  who  know  the  im- 
portance of  corporately  worshiping 
God.” 

The  Hymnal  Council  decided  to  accept 
no  additional  applications  for  participa- 
tion “due  to  the  nature  of  the  project 
and  the  timing.”  Currently  the  member 
denominations  are  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  Mennonite  Church,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Churches  of  God. 

The  new  hymnal  should  present  “the 
core  of  our  theology  in  clear,  fresh 
ways,”  said  Mennonite  Church  repre- 
sentative Pauline  Kennel.  In  keeping 
with  this,  the  Hymnal  Council  had 
invited  Brian  Wren,  a British  hymn 
writer  currently  studying  in  the  United 
States,  to  speak  at  its  meeting.  His 
texts,  characterized  as  clear  and  fresh, 
stand  a good  chance  of  being  repre- 
sented in  the  new  hymnal. 

Twenty-five  responses  from  the  group 
to  Wren’s  informal  questionnaire  re- 
flected a “desire  for  a mixture  of  gender 
references  to  the  deity”  in  the  new 
hymnal.  “Whatever  you  do,  you  will  be 
praised  and  criticized,”  said  Wren.  “If 
you  don’t  have  variety,  you  have 
idolatry.  The  divine  mystery  cannot  be 
labeled.” 

“Our  people  need  to  have  a voice  in 
our  hymnal,”  said  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren representative  Nancy  Faus,  who 
chairs  the  council.  To  that  end,  21 


resource  people  from  each  of  the  four 
denominations  are  in  place  to  eventually 
check  usability  with  test  congregations. 

“Eighty-five  percent  of  people’s  enjoy- 
ment of  singing,”  said  General  Con- 
ference representative  Orlando  Schmidt 
(quoting  hymn  writer  Eric  Routley),  “is 
the  tune.  The  Music  Committee  should 
search  the  world  for  good  tunes.”  The 
council’s  three  other  committees  deal 
with  text,  worship,  and  publishing. 

By  the  end  of  the  three  days,  the  Text 
Committee  had  ranked  63  hymns  on  a 
scale  of  one  to  five,  averaging  the  ap- 
praisals of  its  eight  members.  “Too 
much  cheap  grace,”  said  a member 
about  one  hymn,  for  example,  and  his 
seven  colleagues  concurred  with  a 
unanimous  low  rating  of  “one.” 

“What  would  be  your  congregation’s 
rating?”  is  a question  asked  by  the  wor- 
ship committee.  To  further  that  process, 
a worship  book  has  been  prepared  for 
testing,  notably  at  next  spring’s  Festival 
of  Worship  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Publishing  Committee  an- 
nounced what  it  does  not  approve  of 
supplements  to  the  new  hymnal  at  this 
time.  Music  and  text  people  will  have  to 
make  their  selections  as  if  there  will  be 
no  supplement. 

Next  steps  in  the  hymnal  project  in- 
clude a close  look  at  the  core  group  of  93 
hymns — those  that  are  in  both  Men- 
nonite Hymnal  and  Brethren  Hymnal 
Then  there  are  several  thousand  more  to 
be  evaluated  for  possible  inclusion. 

“We’re  on  the  way!”  stated  Bob  Bow- 
man, executive  director  of  the  project, 
aiming  at  a publication  date  of  1992. 


Mission  leaders  tackle 
10-year  goals  of 
Mennonite  Church 

The  Churchwide  Home  Ministries 
Council  began  identifying  ways  to  im- 
plement the  10-year  witness  goals  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  during  a Nov.  20-21 
meeting  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  goals, 
along  with  stewardship  goals,  were 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  last 
August  in  Ames,  Iowa. 

Over  50  conference  and  churchwide 
mission  leaders  worked  at  strategic 
issues  related  to  the  goals.  To  meet  the 
goals,  they  said,  the  church  needs 
leadership  training,  church  growth 
consultation  for  congregations, 
resources  for  congregational  mission 
committees,  media  resources  for  shar- 
ing faith  stories,  and  Christian  educa- 
tion and  nurture  programs  that  focus  on 
worship,  discipling,  and  outreach. 

Some  of  these,  it  was  noted,  can  come 
from  churchwide  agencies  like  Men- 


nonite Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  and 
Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Rick  Stiffney,  vice-president  for  home 
ministries  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  will  use  the  mission  leaders’ 
counsel  in  his  assigned  task  of  designing 
a basic  implementation  plan  for  the  wit- 
ness goals. 

Numerous  examples  of  conferences 
working  at  the  10-year  goals  were 
reported.  In  Franconia  Conference,  for 
instance,  church  planter  Henry  Swar- 
tley  is  leading  a study  group  of  23  be- 
lievers interested  in  planting  churches. 

Mission  leaders  from  the  22  con- 
ferences also  reported  their  projections 
for  starting  new  churches  in  the  next 
five  years. 

David  Shenk,  director  of  home  minis- 
tries and  evangelism  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  spoke  to  the 
group  about  the  opportunities  for 
ministry  among  a variety  of  ethnic 
groups,  particularly  with  the  continued 


influx  of  immigrants  and  refugees  to 
North  America. 

In  fact,  Shenk  noted,  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  becoming  as  multilingual  as 
North  American  society,  with  Men- 
nonite congregations  worshiping  in  over 
30  languages  on  a given  Sunday.  The 
figure  for  the  worldwide  Mennonite 
Church  is  100  languages. 

Shenk  said  Mennonites  can  respond  to 
the  opportunity  by  working  with  tempo- 
rary international  residents,  such  as 
students;  helping  refugees  get  settled; 
relating  to  religious  communities  like 
Jews,  Muslims,  and  Mormons;  and 
working  with  immigrant  groups. 

MBM  president  Paul  Gingrich  told 
the  mission  leaders  that  renewal  is 
necessary  if  the  10-year  goals  are  to  be 
reached.  “We  need  to  move  beyond  be- 
ing an  ethnic  church  to  being  a people  of 
faith,”  he  said.  “We  must  assimilate 
those  unlike  ourselves.  If  we  choose  not 
to  break  out  of  our  ethnic  box,  our  fu- 
ture is  dim.” 
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Tax  reform  or 
a balanced  budget? 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  1985,  the  U.S. 
congress  made  an  effort  to  respond  to  a 
plea  from  President  Ronald  Reagan  that 
the  highly  complex  American  income- 
tax  system  be  reformed. 

Should  changes  in  the  tax  system  (tax 
reform)  have  a higher  priority  than  tak- 
ing steps  to  reduce  the  deficit  of  the 
federal  government?  In  the  one  year  of 


1985,  this  deficit  had  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  $214  billion. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions 
that  tax  reform  be  achieved  by  adopting 
a “flat  tax.”  Under  an  extreme  form  of 
flat  tax  there  would  be  no  deductions 
allowed  and  all  income  would  be  taxed 
at  the  same  rate.  Although  such  a sys- 
tem would  be  “simple,”  it  is  not  clear 
that  it  would  in  fact  be  “fair.”  Further- 
more, the  removal  of  deductions  would 
cause  such  a storm  of  protest  by  ad- 
versely affected  pressure  groups  that  it 
is  doubtful  that  Congress  could  be  con- 
vinced to  pass  such  a measure. 

Some  months  ago  the  president, 
through  his  secretary  of  the  treasury, 


presented  Congress  a tax-reform  pro- 
posal. It  was  heralded  as  a tax-simplifi- 
cation measure.  However,  there  were 
many  criticisms  of  the  Reagan  proposal. 
Although  designed  to  be  revenue  neu- 
tral (neither  increasing  nor  decreasing 
the  total  tax  bite),  studies  made  by  both 
government  agencies  and  private  econ- 
omists indicated  that  it  would  actually 
result  in  a loss  in  total  revenue— a truly 
sad  result  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  de- 
ficit. 

But  many  of  its  other  features  were 
widely  criticized.  For  example,  the  re- 
moval of  the  deductibility  of  state  and 
local  taxes  and  of  mortgage  interest  on  a 
second  home  (both  modest  steps  in  the 
direction  of  a flat  tax)  antagonized 
powerful  pressure  groups.  But  if  these 
deductions  were  still  allowed,  further 
revenue  loss  would  result,  or  they  would 
have  to  be  balanced  by  higher  tax  rates 
which  might  plunge  an  already  sluggish 
economy  into  a recession. 

While  Congress  was  debating  these 
matters,  continued  heavy  borrowing 
had  brought  the  total  government  debt 
to  the  ceiling  imposed  by  Congress.  This 
ceiling  had  been  “only”  $1  trillion  when 
President  Reagan’s  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  had  been  passed.  Since 
then  borrowing  has  been  so  heavy  that  a 
$2  trillion  limit  was  needed. 

Congress  debated  a measure  increas- 
ing the  debt  ceiling.  Some  Congress 
members  wanted  to  stipulate  that  such 
an  increase  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
requirement  that  the  federal  budget  be 
balanced  by  1991.  In  early  December  all 
that  Congress  could  agree  on  was  a tem- 
porary extension  of  the  debt  ceiling.  It 
didn’t  want  to  embarrass  the  president 
by  having  U.S.  Treasury  checks 
“bounce”  just  when  the  president  was 
leaving  for  the  Geneva  summit  meeting. 

All  of  this  suggests  that,  important 
though  tax  reform  may  be,  the  im- 
mediate urgency  is  to  pass  tax  and  ap- 
propriations bills  which  will  balance  the 
budget.  President  Reagan  has  ruled  out 
some  of  the  most  obvious  steps  which 
could  be  taken  to  realize  this  goal: 
reducing  defense  expenditures,  making 
further  adjustments  in  Social  Security 
payments,  and  increasing  the  level  of 
taxes.  This  greatly  complicates 
Congress’  task. 

Why  can’t  we  convince  the  president 
and  Congress  that  our  bloated  defense 
budget  must  be  cut  very  substantially? 
This  would  not  only  have  important 
fiscal  results;  it  would  also  serve  to 
reduce  international  tensions — an  even 
more  important  goal.  Unless  this  is 
done,  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that 
genuine  tax  reform  is  unlikely  and  that 
huge  budget  deficits  are  in  store  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  What  kind  of  legacy 
are  we  leaving  our  children  and  grand- 
children?— Carl  Kreider 


DID  YOU 
KNOW 


Hesston  College  is  pleased 
to  announce  its  affiliation  with 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Mission’s  YES  (Youth  Evan- 
gelism Service)  program.  Un- 
der this  joint  program,  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a 7-month 
training/language  study/ 


Hesston  College 
students  can 
now  combine  an 
international 
outreach 
experience 
with  an 
Associate  of 
Arts  degree? 


international  outreach  YES 
experience  and  still  complete 
an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  at 
Hesston  in  two  years.  For 
further  details,  contact  the 
College’s  Admissions  Depart- 
ment. 


Hesston  College 


Box  3000*Hesston,  KS  67062 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


David  Habegger,  NorthNewton,  Kans. 

This  is  in  reponse  to  the  Dec.  3 report 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  General 
Conference  General  Boards  joint  meet- 
ing. I wish  to  affirm  Hubert  Brown’s 
suggestion  that  the  two  denominations 
should  “announce  our  engagement”  and 
then  work  toward  “marriage”  by  a 
definite  date. 

Our  vision  must  be  for  more  than  just 
in-house  cooperation.  It  is  nice  to 
cooperate  in  producing  Sunday  school 
materials  and  hymnbooks,  and  it  is 
great  that  we  have  been  able  to 
cooperate  in  the  Associated  Seminaries. 
But  what  about  our  concern  for  the 
people  outside  of  our  churches? 

There  are  congregations  calling  for  us 
to  unite  for  the  sake  of  mission.  As  we 
go  to  the  urban  centers,  the  things  that 
divide  us  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  the  things  that  we  can 
unitedly  affirm.  New  churches  have 
taken  on  the  burden  of  dual  affiliation 
to  witness  to  the  unity  that  we  already 
have  but  cannot  seem  to  express  institu- 
tionally. Jesus  prayed  (John  17:23)  that 
the  disciples  should  be  so  united  that  it 
would  be  clear  to  the  world  that  he  was 
sent  of  God! 

Our  denominations  are  like  two  older 
persons  who  are  dating  but  not  sure 
they  want  to  pay  the  price  of  marriage. 
We  have  produced  children  that  are  en- 
couraging the  marriage.  These  children 
are  often  made  to  feel  they  are  illegiti- 
mate. There  are  older  children  on  each 
side  who  are  afraid  they  will  lose  part  of 
their  inheritance  (heritage)  if  there  is  a 
marriage.  They  know  their  family 
reunions  (annual  conferences)  will  not 
be  the  same  if  children  of  the  other  side 
are  brought  in,  especially  if  one  side  is 
larger  than  the  other.  We  have  a prob- 
lem knowing  what  to  do  about  our  two 
homes  (central  offices)  and  the  hired 
servants  (staff  persons). 

Because  the  cause  for  which  we  exist 
is  greater  than  the  identity  of  either  of 
us,  we  need  to  move  beyond  our  struc- 
tures which  are  not  of  great  concern  to 
God.  Let  us  raise  the  bafiner  ‘Uniting 
for  Mission”  and  see  what  God  can  do 
with  us. 


National 

education  leaders 
commend  Goshen  College 


Goshen  College  has  emphasized  excellence  in  Christian  higher 
education  since  its  founding  in  1894.  Now  its  reputation  has 
become  national.  Goshen  College’s  commitment  to  quality 
undergraduate  education  in  the  context  of  a caring,  Christian 
community  has  left  its  imprint  on  students  and  on  education 
leaders. 

The  commendations  which  came  to  Goshen  College  in 
October  and  November  follow: 

One  of  the  nation’s  best  32  smaller,  comprehensive 
institutions. 

— Survey  of  788  college  presidents,  U.S.  News  & World  Report, 

Nov.  25,  1985;  also  cited  by  USA  Today,  Nov.  18,  1985. 

One  of  the  nation’s  221  “best  buys”  in  higher  education. 

— New  York  Times  education  editor  Edward  Fiske  in  Best  Buys 
in  Higher  Education,  Times  Books,  October,  1985. 

Among  the  top  colleges  nationally  in  percentage  of  graduates 
in  the  life  sciences  who  earn  doctorates. 

— Great  Lakes  Colleges  Association,  October,  1985. 

Supporters  of  Goshen  College  — parents  and  pastors,  students 
and  alumni,  faculty  and  friends  — have  experienced  the 
college’s  excellence  firsthand  for  years.  Now  they  are  delighted 
to  have  their  experience  confirmed.  And  to  share  the  good 
news. 


★ 

★ 

★ 
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Mennonite  World  Conference 
has  launched  a new  communi- 
cations effort  by  appointing  an 
editor  of  publications.  He  is 
David  Shelly,  who  started  serv- 
ing half  time  on  Dec.  1 while  also 
working  half  time  for  Mennonite 
Weekly  Review.  He  will  work  out 
of  Newton,  Kans.,  for  about  two 
years  and  then  move  to  Lombard, 
111.,  to  assume  full-time  duties  at 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
office.  One  of  Shelly’s  assign- 
ments is  to  start  a quarterly 
magazine  that  will  replace  the 
former  MWC  Newsletter.  Shelly 
served  previously  as  assistant 
editor  of  Mennonite  Weekly 
Review. 

Mennonite  World  Conference 
executive  secretary  Paul  Kray- 
bill  met  with  34  other  world 
Christian  leaders  in  November 
at  Windsor  Castle  in  England. 
Hosted  this  year  by  the  Angli- 
cans, the  three-day  annual  event 
brought  together  the  executives 
of  such  bodies  as  Baptist  World 
Alliance  and  Lutheran  World 
Federation.  “We  want  to  be  in 
touch  with  other  denominations, 
compare  notes,  and  see  what  is 
happening,”  said  Kraybill,  who 
noted  that  the  sessions  provide  “a 
chance  to  work  ecumenically 
without  being  part  of  the  so- 
called  ‘ecumenical  movement.’  ” 

A well-known  Japanese  Men- 
nonite couple  celebrated  their 
88th  birthdays  recently  at 
Honan-Cho  Mennonite  Church  in 
Tokyo.  They  are  Gan  and  Chiyo 
Sakakibara,  who  have  been 
Christians  most  of  their  lives,  but 
did  not  encounter  Mennonites  un- 
til about  25  years  ago.  Gan  is  now 
Japan’s  foremost  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  scholar,  having  writ- 
ten 11  books  in  Japanese  on  the 
subject.  Chiyo  was  one  of  the 
first  women  to  be  elected  to  the 
Japanese  Parliament.  The  88th 
birthday  is  one  of  the  extra  spe- 
cial birthdays  in  Japan. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada  has  urged  the  govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia  to 
deal  honorably  with  the  Haida 
Indians  in  their  current  conflict 
over  rights  on  Lyell  Island.  The 
Haidas  have  taken  up  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience  as  a last-resort 
move  against  the  exploitation  of 
resources  on  the  island  by  logging 
companies  and  others.  The 
Haidas  claim  Lyell  as  their  right- 
ful homeland.  MCC  Canada  has 
supported  various  Indian  groups 
in  their  quest  for  a fair  settle- 
ment of  land  claims. 

Ninth  graders  from  Indiana  got 
a glimpse  of  the  city  and  its 
needs  during  a weekend  work 
project  recently  at  Bethel  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Chicago.  The 
experience  for  the  eight  young 
people  and  their  two  sponsors 
from  College  Mennonite  Church 


Missionaries  respond  to  needs  of  Bolivian  “barrio.”  Karen 
Intagliata  (left)  chats  with  neighbors  in  a low-income  barrio  on  the 
edge  of  Santa  Cruz , Bolivia.  Last  spring  she  and  her  husband , 
Stephen  ("Tig"),  along  with  Nancy  Tielkemeier  moved  to  Heroes  del 
Chaco,  a neighborhood  rapidly  changing  from  rural  to  urban. 

“ Significant  friendships  are  beginning  to  take  root  and  grow," 
Intagliatas  say.  Living  among  and  listening  to  neighbors  is  im- 
portant, they  believe,  if  they  are  to  respond  with  integrity  and  com- 
passion to  the  needs  around  them. 

Significant  contacts  have  been  made  through  participation  in  com- 
munity meetings  and  activities.  Individual  and  group  Bible  study  is  a 
part  of  their  holistic  ministry,  with  the  hope  of  eventually  planting  a 
church. 

Intagliatas  are  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  workers 
seconded  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Tielkemeier  works  jointly 
with  MBM  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 


in  Goshen,  Ind.,  resulted  from  a 
service  commitment  they  made 
last  summer  at  the  Ames  85 
youth  convention  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  They  helped  with 
Bethel’s  remodeling  and  restora- 
tion project.  The  weekend  was 
coordinated  by  Jane  Miller  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Other  groups  interested  in  simi- 
lar experiences  may  contact  her 
at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

Mennonites  living  out  their 
faith  will  be  featured  in  a new 
video  produced  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  30-minute 
video,  called  All  God's  People, 
will  be  officially  announced  in 
next  week’s  Gospel  Herald. 

Education  has  become  the 
number-one  priority  of  the 
world’s  most  populous  nation,  a 

Chinese  education  official  said  at 
Goshen  College  on  Dec.  12.  Han 
Bangyani,  director  of  the  Sichuan 
Province  Bureau  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, met  with  GC  president 
Victor  Stoltzfus  to  discuss  ways 
to  extend  and  expand  the  five- 
year-old  educational  exchange 
program  between  Goshen  and  his 
province. 

Goshen  College  is  one  of  28  In- 
diana private  schools  that  will 
greatly  expand  their  library 

services.  During  the  next  three 
years  Goshen  will  benefit  from  a 
cooperative  cost-sharing  effort  to 
enter  about  1.7  million  catalog 
records  of  the  libraries  of  these 
schools  into  a nationally  shared 
computer  system.  Library  users 
will  then  be  able  to  locate  and 
borrow  materials  from  any  of 
these  schools.  The  ambitious 
project  is  being  undertaken  by 


the  Indiana  Cooperative  Library 
Services  Authority  with  more 
than  $1  million  in  grants  from 
Lilly  Endowment  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Two  Goshen  College  students 
have  been  named  to  the 
academic  all-American  soccer 
team  by  the  National  Soccer 
Coaches  Association  of  America. 
They  are  senior  accounting  major 
Mike  Peachey  of  Ephrata,  Pa., 
and  junior  biology  major  Marc 
Zook  of  Goshen,  Ind.  They  com- 
bined good  grades  with  outstand- 
ing performances  on  the  Goshen 
soccer  team,  which  won  its  ninth 
consecutive  conference  cham- 
pionship this  past  fall. 

Two  Hesston  College  students 
were  finalists  at  the  West 
Central  Regional  Singing  Audi- 
tions recently  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  and  Singing. 
The  two  were  Jennifer  Bohn  of 
Manson,  Iowa,  who  won  third 
place  in  the  freshmen  women 
category,  and  Brian  Rittenhouse 
of  Tempe,  Ariz.,  who  tied  for 
second  in  the  freshmen  men  cate- 
gory. Hesston  College  voice 
professor  Virginia  Mininger  said 
this  was  “an  outstanding  accom- 
plishment” for  a small  school  like 
Hesston. 

A Mennonite  seminary  pro- 
fessor addressed  a major  Con- 
sultation on  New  Alternatives 
for  Theological  Education,  Oct. 
15-18,  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina. Daniel  Schipani,  an  Ar- 
gentine who  now  teaches  at  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  spoke  twice  on  chart- 
ing new  directions  in  theological 


education.  The  event  attracted  63 
participants  from  16  Protestant 
seminaries  in  Latin  America  and 
from  two  theological-education- 
by-extension  programs. 

Three  Canadians  are  the  first 
recipients  of  scholarships  from 
the  June  Schwartzentruber 
Fund.  They  are  Rachel  Reesor, 
who  will  enroll  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in 
January;  Rachel  Friesen,  who  is  a 
part-time  student  at  Toronto 
School  of  Theology;  and  Nelson 
Castro,  who  is  a part-time 
student  at  Institut  Evangelique 
de  Montreal.  The  fund  was  es- 
tablished in  memory  of  a 
longtime  urban  mission  worker 
who  was  particularly  interested 
in  women  in  church  leadership 
and  in  minority,  urban,  and 
social  justice  concerns.  Schwart- 
zentruber died  in  July  1984. 
Donations  to  the  fund  and  ap- 
plications for  scholarships  are 
welcome.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  Ontario/Quebec 
Conference,  131  Erb  St.  West, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  N2L  1T7. 

Everett  and  Ellen  Newswanger 
have  found  a unique  way  to 
support  the  Choice  Books 
ministry  in  the  Caribbean.  The 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  couple  purchase 
items  at  garage  sales  for  resale  at 
flea  markets  and  turn  the  profits 
over  to  Choice  Books.  News- 
wangers  were  volunteers  for  five 
months  in  the  Caribbean  with  the 
bookrack  ministry.  They  are  also 
active  in  the  Lancaster  District  of 
Choice  Books.  The  ministry  is 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Doctors  at  hospitals  in  India 
will  receive  in-service  training 

through  an  agreement  worked 
out  between  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Emmanuel  Hos- 
pital Association.  An  endowment 
fund  started  with  a $10,000  dona- 
tion from  Mark  and  Betty  Kniss 
of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  make 
this  possible.  Knisses  were 
medical  missionaries  in  India 
with  MBM,  1959-73.  Some  of  the 
hospitals  which  are  affiliated 
with  Emmanuel  Hospital  Associ- 
ation were  founded  by  MBM  mis- 
sionaries. 

Italian  Mennonite  leader  Fran- 
cesco Picone  is  in  North 
America  for  a year  of  study.  Ac- 
companied by  his  family,  he  is 
learning  English  and  attending 
Rosedale  Bible  Institute.  Picone 
is  vice-chairman  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Italy.  The 
church,  founded  by  workers  with 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  has  two  congregations 
and  several  other  emerging 
groups  on  the  island  of  Sicily. 

An  American  Mennonite  peace 
delegation  visited  Laos,  Oct.  26- 
Nov.  8,  to  see  the  continuing  con- 
sequences of  their  country’s 
secret  war  on  this  tiny  nation 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  The  six- 
member  group,  organized  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  Section,  was  hosted  by  the 
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Glencroft  builds  community  center.  Construction  is  underway  for 
the  new  Glencroft  Community  Center , designed  to  be  the  heart  of  life 
to  the Mennonite-related  retirement  community  in  Glendale,  Ariz. 

The  new  center  will  include  a multipurpose  building  (which  will 
also  be  a chapel),  an  office  building,  a recreation  building,  and  an  en- 
closed swimming  pool — all  grouped  around  a landscaped  courtyard. 
The  project  will  cost  $ 1.5  million. 

Glencroft  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite,  Apostolic  Christian,  and 
Friends  congregations  in  the  Phoenix  area.  Harvey  Hurtzler  is  the 
executive  director. 


Laotian  government.  In  a futile 
attempt  to  keep  Laos,  as  well  as 
South  Vietnam,  from  becoming 
communist,  the  U.S.  conducted 
daily  bombing  raids  on  the 
country  from  1964  to  1969.  More 
than  two  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropped  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Laos.  Farmers  are 
still  trying  to  clear  their  fields  of 
unexploded  bombs  that  are  em- 
bedded dangerously  in  the  soil. 
Delegation  members  were  im- 
pressed by  the  lack  of  bitterness 
and  by  the  spirit  of  forgiveness 
shown  to  them  by  the  people  they 
met. 

Two  South  Africans  with  close 
ties  to  North  American  Men- 
nonites  were  released  from  pri- 
son two  weeks  after  being  ar- 
rested for  their  involvement  in 
the  End  Conscription  Campaign. 
Richard  Steele  and  Anita 
Kromberg  still  face  possible 
charges,  however,  from  the  white 
minority  government.  The  two 
expressed  appreciation  for  the 
telegrams  and  letters  of  support 
they  received  from  North 
American  Mennonites.  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  had  also 
appealed  to  South  African  of- 
ficials for  the  two’s  release  and 
had  encouraged  others  to  do  the 
same. 

A congregation  in  the  Hartville, 
Ohio,  area  has  moved  to  be 

closer  to  where  its  members  live, 
work,  and  shop.  It  began 
worshiping  at  the  new  location  on 
Sept.  29  under  the  new  name  of 
Cornerstone  Mennonite  Church. 
Formerly  known  as  Marlboro 
Mennonite  Church,  it  is  affiliated 
with  Conservative  Conference.  In 
an  unusual  set  of  events,  the  con- 
gregation was  able  to  purchase  a 
not-yet-completed  church  build- 
ing in  an  ideal  location  and  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. Another  denomination 
bought  the  congregation’s  old 
building.  Wilbur  Bender  is  pastor 
of  the  135-member  congregation. 
Its  new  address  is  1250  Edison 
St.,  Hartville,  OH  44632. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Mennonite 
Fellowship  doubled  its  mem- 
bership during  its  Oct.  20  wor- 
ship service.  Through  confession 
of  faith,  baptism,  and  letter  of 
transfer,  15  people  joined  the 
young  congregation’s  15  charter 
members.  All  the  members 


Pontius'  Puddle 


present  then  signed  the  first  an- 
nual membership  commitment 
for  active  participation.  “We  be- 
lieve that  membership  in  a local 
congregation  is  always  active,” 
said  Pastor  Don  Rheinheimer. 
Started  three  years  ago,  the  con- 
gregation receives  financial  sup- 
port from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  through  South  Central 
Conference. 


Five  Friendship  Evangelism 
Seminars  will  be  held  in  Janu- 
ary and  February.  Sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the 
first  seminar  will  be  led  by  Art 
McPhee  and  the  others  by  Don 
Yoder.  The  seminar  places  and 
dates  are: 

•Lancaster,  Pa. — Jan.  24-25  at 
Bird-in-Hand  Restaurant. 
•Viborg,  S.Dak. — Jan.  25  at 
Swan  Lake  Christian  Camp. 

• Calgary,  Alta. — Feb.  4-6  at  First 
Mennonite  Church. 

•Edmonton,  Alta. — Feb.  7-8  at 
Faith  Mennonite  Church. 

•Garden  City,  Mo. — Feb.  21-22  at 
Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite 
Church. 

Seminars  should  normally  be 
scheduled  4-6  months  in  advance. 
More  information  is  available 
from  Melba  Martin  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7523. 


Pastoral  transitions: 

•Marvin  and  Donita  Payne 
Hostetler  began  serving  as  pas- 
toral leaders  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  re- 
cently. They  served  previously  on 
an  interim  basis  at  Grace  Com- 
munity Church  in  Chicago. 

•Ken  Burnham  became  pastor  of 
Hesston  (Kans.)  Inter-Mennonite 
Church  recently.  The  congrega- 
tion is  affiliated  with  both  the 
Mennonite  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  churches. 
•John  Hess  has  resigned  as 
copastor  of  Warden  Woods  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Toronto,  effec- 
tive next  Aug.  31.  He  has  served 
the  congregation  for  over  30 
years. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Waynesboro, 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.:  Kirk  Quillen 
and  Barbara  Quillen.  Locust 
Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.:  Maria 
Carpenter,  Tracy  Eash,  Angela 


Miller,  Kerri  Miller,  James  Miller 
II,  Shanelle  Nash,  Yvonne  Neff, 
Anne  Oswald,  Cathy  Oswald, 
Cheryl  Schwartz,  Katrina 
Schwartz,  Wayne  De  Von 
Schwartz,  Jackie  Strong,  Brian  E. 
Troyer,  and  Tana  Yeager  by  bap- 
tism, and  Eddie  Rodriguez  by 
confession  of  faith.  Clinton 
Frame,  Goshen,  hid.,  John 
Ashby,  James  Brandenberger, 
Leslie  Stutzman,  and  Lynette 
Troyer. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Bauman,  Ron  and  Peggy 
(McQuillin),  Elora,  Ont.,  second 
daughter,  Heather  Dawn,  Dec.  5. 

Beck,  William  and  Kathy  (In- 
selmann),  Archbold,  Ohio,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Janie 
Marie,  Dec.  9. 

Benner,  Steve  and  Mary  Sue 
(Mininger),  Telford,  Pa.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Joshua  Michael, 
Nov.  15. 

Flora,  Steve  and  Barbara 
(Mitchell),  Bremen,  Ind.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Ashley 
Marie,  Nov.  5. 

Graham,  Scott  and  Judy 
(Thomas),  Mountville,  Pa.,  first 


child,  Ashley  Lauren,  Nov.  1. 

Hershberger,  Loren  and 
Marlene  (Beall),  Syracuse,  Ind., 
first  child,  Elizabeth  Ann,  Dec.  3. 

Kiser,  Roy,  Jr.,  and  Jennifer 
(Hewitt),  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  first 
child,  Kelsey  Danielle,  Dec.  7. 

Landis,  Bradley  and  Lisa 
(Bergey),  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
first  child,  Emily  Amanda,  Aug. 
19. 

Malone,  Steve  and  Colleen 
(Brunstetter),  Quakertown,  Pa., 
second  son,  Christopher  Lee,  Dec. 
12. 

Martin,  Rob  and  Marilyn 
(Frey),  Elmira,  Ont.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Scott  Rodney, 
Sept.  26. 

Miller,  Larry  and  Debra 
(Amstutz),  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  daughter, 
Jenifer  Dianne,  Nov.  26. 

Nussbaum,  Brent  and  Joyce 
(Sommers),  Dalton,  Ohio,  second 
son,  Justin  Michael,  Nov.  15. 

Roth,  Rick  and  Deb  (Holsop- 
ple),  Pettisville,  Ohio,  second  son, 
Craig  Michael,  Dec.  17. 

Statton,  Randall  and  Debbie 
(Miller),  Kokomo,  Ind.,  second 
daughter,  Kimberly  Gail,  Nov. 
24. 

Wagler,  Larry  and  Pat 
(Horst),  Shakespeare,  Ont.,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Maegan 
Ruth,  Dec.  6. 


MARRIAGES 


" Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Arbaugh-Parker.  David 
Arbaugh,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
Waynesboro  cong.,  and  Leigh 
Ann  Parker,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
Baptist  Church,  by  Lindsey 
Howan  and  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Dec. 
14. 

Johnston-Houden.  Bernard 
Glenn  Johnston  and  Tina  Marie 
Houden,  both  from  Didsbury, 
Alta.,  West  Zion  cong.,  bv  James 
J.  Miller,  Nov.  23. 


THEY  SAY  ROCK 
MUSIC  ARFECTS 
THE  MORALITY 
OR  OS  YOUTH- •• 
NONSENSE  !!< 


X'VE  BEEN  EXPOSED  TO 
ROCK  MUSIC  AND  VIDEOS 
SINCE  THE  AGE  OR  NINE, 
AND  fAV  MORALITY  ISN’T 
BEING  ARPECTED  AT  AU_. 


BECAUSE  X 
NO  LONGER 
HAVE  ANY- 
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Kuhns-Yoder.  Douglas 
Kuhns,  Albany,  Oreg.,  and 
Brenda  Yoder,  Portland,  Oreg., 
both  of  Plainview  cong.,  by  Den- 
nis Stauffer,  Dec.  14. 

Miller-Benner.  Ken  Miller, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Sunnyside  cong., 
and  Bev  Benner,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Souderton  (Pa.)  cong.,  by 
Howard  Keim,  July  27. 

Weaver-Jones.  Galen  Floyd 
Weaver,  Flanagan,  111.,  Waldo 
cong.,  and  Debra  Marie  Jones, 
Chicago,  111.,  Methodist  Church, 
by  Edwin  J.  Stalter,  Dec.  14. 


OBITUARIES 


Bender,  Gerald,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Salena  (Shetler)  Bender,  was 
born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Nov. 
20,  1906;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  14,  1985; 
aged  79  y.  On  June  18,  1928,  he 
was  married  to  Nellie  Hall,  who 
died  Oct.  3,  1971.  On  July  1, 1972, 
he  was  married  to  Rose  Schrock, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sons  (Gene,  Ron,  and  Deon),  one 
daughter  (Rosalie  Ludke),  4 
stepsons  (Dale,  Elwood,  Delbert, 
and  Clifford  Schrock),  and  2 step- 
daughters (Marlene  Ropp  and 
Ruby  Miller).  He  was  a member 
of  Kalona  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  17,  in  charge  of  Howard 
Keim  and  Elton  Nussbaum; 
interment  in  Sharon  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  Sam  D.,  son  of 

Daniel  R.  and  Katie  (Miller)  Bon- 
trager, was  born  in  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Dec.  22,  1922;  died  of 
cancer  at  his  home,  Nov.  18, 1985; 
aged  62  y.  On  June  29,  1947,  he 
was  married  to  Myrtle  Troyer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

2 daughters  (Shirley  Ann  Shelton 
and  Judy  Skiles),  one  son 
(Douglas  Bontrager),  and  7 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Sunnyside  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Nov. 
20,  in  charge  of  Clare  Schumm 
and  Michael  Loss;  interment  in 
Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Eichelberger,  Henry,  son  of 
George  and  Fanny  (Egli)  Eichel- 
berger, was  born  in  Tazewell 
County  on  Nov.  15,  1888;  died  at 
Restmor  Nursing  Home,  Morton, 
111.,  Dec.  13,  1985;  aged  97  y.  On 
Dec.  11,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
Susanna  Bechler,  who  died  on 
Sept.  16,  1968.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Ervin,  Clarence,  and  Wil- 
bert), 2 daughters  (Verda  Miller 
and  Bernice  Sutter),  16  grand- 
children, 24  great-grandchildren, 

3 great-great-grandchildren,  and 
2 brothers  (Louie  and  Levi).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons 
and  one  daughter.  He  was  a 
member  of  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  17,  in  charge  of 
H.  James  Smith  and  James  Det- 
weiler;  interment  in  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Fly,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Samuel  0.  and  Anna  (Ro- 
senberger)  Landis,  was  born  in 


New  Britain  Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  9, 
1920;  died  at  Grandview  Hos- 
pital, Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  26, 
1985;  aged  65  y.  On  Feb.  7,  1943, 
she  was  married  to  Harold  M. 
Fly,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Carolyn — Mrs. 
Merle  Schantz),  2 sons  (Maurice 
L.  and  Mark  L. ),  10  grand- 
children, one  brother  (Norman), 
and  one  sister  (Laura  Mae — Mrs. 
Orville  Moyer).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Towamencin  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Salford  Mennonite 
Church,  Nov.  29,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  Alderfer  and  Henry  Ruth; 
interment  in  Towamencin 
Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Anna,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Susan  (Kauffman) 
Keim,  was  born  at  Charm,  Ohio, 
June  3,  1902;  died  at  Sunnyside 
Nursing  Home,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Dec.  6,  1985;  aged  83  y.  On  Jan.  3, 
1925,  she  was  married  to  Erwin 
Kauffman,  who  died  on  July  19, 
1963.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Edgar  Kauffman),  8 daughters 
(Irene  Allan,  Anna  May  Miller, 
Jean  Swartzentruber,  Ruth  Mast, 
Betty  Silks,  Mary  Plank,  Carol 
Yoder,  and  Helen  Thurmond),  24 
grandchildren,  and  11  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Wiegand  Brothers  Chapel 
on  Dec.  9,  in  charge  of  Paul  R. 
Yoder,  Sr.;  interment  in 
Manasota  Memorial  Park. 

King,  Chauncy  Byron,  son  of 
Samuel  B.  and  Anna  (Smith) 
King,  was  born  at  Hesston, 
Kans.,  Oct.  2,  1902;  died  at  his 
home  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Dec.  2, 
1985;  aged  83  y.  He  was  married 
to  Rose  Marie  Mordick.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (David,  Bruce,  and 
Richard).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Meinerding,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Louis  and  Leah  (Neuhouser) 
Smead,  was  born  in  Allen  Co., 
Ind.,  Sept.  23,  1911;  died  at  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Dec.  12,  1985;  aged 
74  y.  On  June  29,  1930,  she  was 
married  to  Ray  Meinerding,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Ray,  Jr.,  and  Gary),  3 
daughters  (Phyllis  — Mrs.  Jr. 
Myers,  Jean  — Mrs.  Joe  Len- 
gacher,  and  Bonnie — Mrs.  Wayne 
Johnson),  18  grandchildren,  4 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers, 
and  4 sisters.  She  was  a member 
of  Leo  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  15,  in  charge  of  Marty  Bran- 
denberger  and  James  Miller; 
interment  in  Yaggy  Cemetery, 
Grabill,  Ind. 

Murray,  Lydia  Ann,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Y.  and  Gertrude 
(Yoder)  Hooley,  was  born  in  La 
Grange,  Ind.,  Dec.  23,  1891;  died 
at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  15,  1985; 
aged  93  y.  On  Nov.  24,  1911,  she 
was  married  to  Elmer  Murray, 
who  died  Feb.  11, 1971.  Surviving 
are  6 sons  (Gerald,  Elmer  F., 
Franklin  L.,  Joseph  L.,  John  F., 
and  Paul  D.),  8 daughters 
(Joella — Mrs.  Crist  Troyer, 
Gladys — Mrs.  Elmer  Peebles, 
Grace— Mrs.  A.  B.  Nelson, 
Ruth— Mrs.  Daniel  Mawhinney, 
Blanche— Mrs.  Ralph  Hartzler, 


Doris  — Mrs.  Glendon  Klingle- 
smith,  Orpha — Mrs.  Ray  Miller, 
and  Shirley — Mrs.  Floyd  Miller), 
48  grandchildren,  57  great-grand- 
children, 2 great-great-grand- 
children, and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Beulah  Burkholder,  Katie — Mrs. 
Aaron  Albrecht,  and  Luella— 
Mrs.  Paul  Troyer).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  4 brothers.  She 
was  a member  of  Clarence 
Center-Akron  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  19,  in  charge  of 
Howard  S.  Bauman,  D.  Edward 
Diener,  and  John  F.  Murray; 
interment  in  Good  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Harry  J.,  son  of 
Samuel  R.  and  Sarah  A. 
(Gautsche)  Nafziger,  was  born  in 
Fulton  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  26,  1899; 
died  in  Fairlawn  Haven  Nursing 
Home,  Dec.  12,  1985;  aged  86  y. 
On  Feb.  16,  1922,  he  was  married 
to  Rosa  Short,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Helen— Mrs.  Nelson  Rychener 
and  Mrs.  Ilva  King),  2 sons  (Dale 
L.  and  Marvin  J.),  12  grand- 
children, 18  great-grandchildren, 
and  3 step-great-grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  14,  in 
charge  of  Ellis  Croyle  and  Donald 
Jantzi;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Nolt,  E.  Luella,  daughter  of 
Ira  and  Elizabeth  (Steffy) 
Hershey,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1916;  died  of 
cancer  at  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital, Dec.  4,  1985;  aged  69  y.  On 
Nov.  16,  1944,  she  was  married  to 
Harry  M.  Nolt,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Leo- 
nard E.  and  I.  Wesley  Nolt),  3 
daughters  (Louise  E.  — Mrs. 
Earnest  Kreider,  Gladys  G.— 
Mrs.  Mike  Boettcher,  and 
Charlotte  A.  — Mrs.  Ronald 
Smoker),  7 grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Ethel  Hershey).  She 
was  a member  of  Groffdale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  7,  in 
charge  of  Curvin  Buchen,  Amos 
Sauder,  and  Charles  Wert;  inter- 
ment in  Groffdale  Cemetery. 

Reitz,  Elizabeth  R.,  daughter 
of  Elam  and  Susan  (Ranck)  Dif- 
fenbach,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  15,  1893;  died  at 
Millersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1985; 
aged  92  y.  On  Oct.  12,  1916,  she 
was  married  to  Harry  W.  Reitz, 
who  died  in  1971.  Surviving  are  4 
sons  (H.  Weaver,  Leroy  D.,  Paul 
D.,  and  Clair  D.),  one  daughter 
(Miriam  D.),  14  grandchildren,  27 
great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Lottie  Hess).  She  was  a 
member  of  East  Chestnut  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  13,  in  charge  of  James  R. 
Hess  and  Melvin  N.  Reitz;  inter- 
ment in  Mellinger  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Springer,  Naomi  Mae, 

daughter  of  William  and  Olive 
(Garver)  Atkins,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  23,  1898;  died 
at  Hopedale  Medical  Complex, 
Hopedale,  111.,  Dec.  9,  1985;  aged 
87  y.  On  Jan.  31,  1922,  she  was 
married  to  Aaron  J.  Springer, 
who  died  on  Feb.  26,  1983.  Sur- 


viving are  3 daughters  (Lela 
Stalter,  Lola  Speerly,  and 
Dorothy  Smucker),  one  son 
(Ralph),  17  grandchildren,  21 
great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Fawn  Zeller).  She  was  a 
member  of  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  11,  in  charge  of 
H.  James  Smith;  interment  in 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Orpha  M.,  daughter  of 
William  and  Mary  (Schnell) 
Crilow,  was  born  at  Millersburg; 
Apr.  12,  1911;  died  at  Mansfield 
General  Hospital,  Dundee,  Ohio, 
of  complications  following  brain 
tumor  surgery  on  Dec.  9,  1985; 
aged  74  y.  On  Dec.  12,  1938,  she 
was  married  to  Amos  D.  Yoder, 
who  died  Nov.  5,  1980.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Stanley,  Daryl,  and 
Donald),  3 daughters  (Mary 
Esther — Mrs.  Roscoe  Miller, 
Betty — Mrs.  Jerry  Mullet,  and 
Edna  Faye — Mrs.  Wesley  Mast), 
11  grandchildren,  1 great-grand- 
child, 3 sisters  (Esta,  Verna,  and 
Ida— Mrs.  Wellman  Miller),  and  2 
brothers  (Homer  and  Melvin). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Richard),  2 sisters  (Dora — 
Mrs.  Lester  Alberts  and  Emma — 
Mrs.  Freeman  Troyer),  and  one 
brother  (Floyd).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  12,  in  charge  of 
John  R.  Smucker;  interment  in 
Martin’s  Creek  Cemetery. 

Correction:  There  were  some 
errors  in  the  obituary  of  Amanda 
Eby  in  the  Nov.  26  issue.  Her 
name  should  have  been  listed  as 
Amanda  Weber , not  Amanda 
Eby.  She  was  married  to  Orton 
Weber,  not  Orton  Eby. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 

Me n n on  i te  Ch  n rch 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meet- 
ing, Jan.  31-Feb.  1 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Feb.  7-8 

Conservative  Conference  ministers  fellow- 
ship, Belleville,  Pa.  Feb.  17-21 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.  Feb.  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, Feb.  21-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  session,  Mar. 
1 

Conversations  on  Faith  III,  Laurelville,  Pa., 
Mar.  5-7 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13-15 

Ontario/Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  con- 
ferences joint  meeting,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Mar.  14-16 

Lancaster  Conference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 

Com  piled  from  Religious  Neirr  Service  and 
other  sources. 

Panel  says  Campolo  not  a heretic; 
labels  book  ‘naive,  incautious’ 

A panel  of  evangelical  scholars  has 
declared  that  Tony  Campolo,  a con- 
troversial evangelical  writer  and 
popular  speaker,  is  not  a heretic,  al- 
though they  said  that  his  book  A 
Reasonable  Faith  is  “methodologically 
naive  and  verbally  incautious.” 

The  four-member  panel  was  assem- 
bled by  the  Christian  Legal  Society  to 
mediate  a dispute  between  Campolo, 
who  is  a sociology  professor  at  Eastern 
College,  and  Bill  Bright,  president  of 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ.  The  con- 
troversy arose  when  Bright  canceled  a 
scheduled  appearance  of  Campolo  at  an 
evangelical  youth  congress  in  Wash- 
ington last  summer  after  receiving  com- 
plaints from  some  evangelical  ministers 
in  Illinois  who  objected  to  certain  state- 
ments made  in  Campolo’s  1983  book. 

Magazine  says  Moon  is  aiding 
fundamentalist  coalition 

Sun  Myung  Moon’s  Unification 
Church  has  given  important  financial 
support  to  a leading  fundamentalist 
Christian  coalition,  according  to  an 
investigative  report  by  Mother  Jones. 

The  national  magazine,  which  is 
published  in  San  Francisco,  said  it  ob- 
tained a letter  in  which  Tim  LaHaye, 
chairman  of  the  American  Coalition  for 
Traditional  Values,  thanked  Moon’s 
right-  hand  man  for  the  “generous”  sup- 
port he  has  given  to  the  group.  The  cor- 
respondence reveals  a “bizarre  mar- 
riage” underway  between  the  Moonies 
and  fundamentalists,  says  free-lance 
writer  Carolyn  Weaver  in  her  Mother 
Jones  article. 

Although  many  Christians  regard  the 
Unification  Church  as  a heretical  sect, 
fundamentalists  and  Moonies  do  share 
one  important  concern — fighting  com- 
munism. 

Hunger  group:  food  needs  increasing 
despite  economic  recovery 

Church-run  emergency  food  pro- 
grams are  serving  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  Americans  despite  the  cur- 
rent economic  recovery,  according  to  a 
nationwide  survey  released  recently. 

A national  Christian  anti-hunger  or- 
ganization which  conducted  the  study 
also  reported  that  people  are  now  using 
the  programs  not  as  emergency  sources 
of  food  but  as  permanent  supplements 
to  public-assistance  programs. 

“There  are  still  too  many  hungry 
people  in  our  communities.  Our 
churches  are  being  called  on  to  feed  and 
assist  growing  numbers  of  needy  indi- 


viduals and  families.  The  severe  crisis  of 
the  early  1980s  has  become  a stubborn 
problem  that  refuses  to  go  away,”  said 
the  study  of  Bread  for  the  World,  an 
ecumenical  advocacy  organization. 

Titled  Unfed  America  85,  the  report  is 
based  on  research  in  36  cities  and 
counties  by  volunteers  who  take  part  in 
Hunger  Watch  USA,  a food-monitoring 
project.  The  study  estimates  that  1.5 
million  people  are  going  hungry  in  the 
areas  surveyed,  and  that  federal  food 
programs  lack  adequate  funding  to  meet 
the  needs  of  hungry  Americans. 

Church  leaders  call  for 

South  African  government  to  resign 

A historic  six-point  “Harare  Declara- 
tion” calling  for  the  resignation  of  the 
South  African  government  was  ac- 
cepted recently  by  85  church  leaders 
from  South  Africa,  other  African  na- 
tions, and  the  Western  world.  The 
signers  were  participants  at  an 
emergency  consultation  organized  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  dis- 
cuss the  crisis  in  South  Africa.  It  was 
held  in  Zimbabwe’s  capital  of  Harare. 

The  toughest  document  on  South 
Africa  ever  accepted  by  an  international 
church  gathering  representing  church 
establishments,  it  is  bound  to  have 
serious  consequences  for  the  churches 
inside  South  Africa.  The  statement  is 
expected  to  lead  to  greater  tensions 
between  black  and  white  Christians  in- 
side the  so-called  antiapartheid 
multiracial  English-language  churches, 
between  the  South  Africa  Council  of 
Churches  and  its  member  denomina- 
tions, and  between  the  churches  and  the 
government. 

Most  U.S.  Catholics  at  odds 
with  Rome,  according  to  poll 

Most  American  Catholics  hold  posi- 
tions sharply  at  odds  with  those 
expressed  by  their  church  hierarchy  on 
issues  such  as  abortion  and  birth  con- 
trol, yet  by  a majority  of  six  to  one  they 
feel  they  can  hold  these  divergent 
opinions  and  still  remain  good 
Catholics,  according  to  a CBS  News/ 
New  York  Times  poll. 

The  poll  found  that  68  percent  of 
Catholics  favor  birth  control,  52  percent 
favor  allowing  women  to  become 
priests,  63  percent  favor  married 
priests,  and  73  percent  favor  allowing 
divorced  Catholics  to  remarry.  All  of 
these  options  are  against  church  doc- 
trine. In  perhaps  the  most  notable 
instance  of  the  church’s  apparent 
failure  to  inculcate  its  values,  only  15 
percent  of  American  Catholics  are  op- 
posed to  legalized  abortion  in  all  cases, 
the  church’s  official  position. 

Yet  despite  the  disagreements  on 
specific  issues,  most  American 


Catholics  have  a good  opinion  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  who  has  consistently  and 
vocally  affirmed  the  church’s  tradi- 
tional positions. 


‘Newsweek’  cover  story  calls 
Catholicism  a ‘church  in  crisis’ 

No  single  image  can  capture  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  today  because 
it  is  “culturally  and  ethnically  more 
diverse  than  ever  before,”  says 
Newsweek  magazine  in  a recent  cover 
story  titled,  “Church  in  Crisis.” 

Written  by  religion  editor  Kenneth 
Woodward,  the  article  notes  that  almost 
half  the  world’s  Catholics  are  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  “are  begin- 
ning to  assert  themselves  as  partners  in 
a church  wHich  no  longer  thinks 
Western  thoughts  and  in  which  Jesus  no 
longer  wears  a white  face.” 

Woodward  asserts  that  “if  Catholi- 
cism is  to  remain  a world  church,  it 
must  be  more  than  just  a communion  of 
particular  national  churches.  A 
universal  church  must  have  a trans- 
cultural  identity  in  which  each  local 
branch  finds  itself  and  to  which  each 
contributes.” 


Lilly  Endowment  sets  pace 
for  funding  of  religion  research 

The  average  age  of  black  clergy  in  the 
United  States  is  60.  By  the  year  2000, 
experts  predict,  there  will  be  only  half 
as  many  Catholic  priests  in  the  U.S.  as 
there  are  now.  In  contrast,  many  main- 
line Protestant  denominations  face  an 
oversupply  of  ministers  but  only  be- 
cause these  churches  are  in  a serious 
state  of  decline. 

What  might  appear  to  be  unrelated, 
internal  problems  in  widely  varying  sec- 
tors of  American  Christendom  find 
common  ground  in  an  unlikely  place— 
the  Indianapolis-based  corporate  offices 
of  one  of  the  10  largest  foundations  in 
the  country. 

Started  in  1937  by  the  drug  manu- 
facturing family  of  Eli  Lilly,  the  Lilly 
Endowment  has  always  taken  a strong 
interest  in  religion.  The  devout  Epis- 
copal founders  intended  it  that  way. 

Today  the  endowment  is  one  of  the 
few  foundations  still  making  religion 
grants.  And  it  stands  virtually  alone  in 
its  emphasis  on  funding  of  religion  re- 
search. In  the  process  it  has  become  a 
major  force  in  shaping  the  future  of 
Christian  life  and  ministry. 

With  grants  of  just  under  $5  million  a 
year,  the  endowment  is  currently 
focused  on  research  related  to  the  future 
of  the  black  church,  the  vocations  crisis 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  decline 
of  mainline  Protestantism. 
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After  the  honeymoon 


I think  it  is  about  time  to  consider  the  honeymoon 
with  the  Mennonite  Church  10-year  goals  as  finished.  It 
is  now  nearly  five  months  since  these  were  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  delegates  at  Ames  85.  It  is  time  to 
open  our  eyes  and  ask,  “God  help  us.  What  have  we 
done?” 

If  you  recall,  these  goals  call  for  doubling  our  witness 
efforts,  doubling  our  giving,  and  doubling  our  mis- 
sionaries within  10  years.  It  is  time  now  for  reality  to  set 
in  and  to  begin  asking  ourselves  how  we  mean  to  do  this 
(almost  six  months  has  elapsed  already!)  and  if  we  get 
these  thousands  of  people  what  we  will  do  with  them. 

So  here  we  are  with  these  10-year  goals  in  our  litera- 
ture. Unless  we  are  to  repudiate  or  revise  them— as  we 
may  since  the  marriage  analogy  is  a little  overdrawn — 
we  need  to  begin  asking  what  they  mean.  One  thing  they 
mean  is  that  we  need  to  give  attention  to  the  meaning  of 
the  gospel  we  preach.  To  what  do  we  invite  people? 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  some  of  the  sharpest 
words  in  the  New  Testament  are  directed  against  mis- 
sionaries who  were  not  clear  about  their  message.  “Woe 
to  you  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  you 
traverse  sea  and  land  to  make  a single  proselyte,  and 
when  he  becomes  a proselyte  you  make  him  twice  as 
much  a child  of  hell  as  yourselves”  (Matt.  23:15).  Could  it 
be  that  they  had  adopted  some  10-year  goals? 

I don’t  see  this  to  mean  that  we  must  wait  until  our 
theology  is  completely  understood  before  inviting  some- 
one to  Jesus.  But  it  suggests  that  missionizing  is  not  to 
be  taken  lightly. 

Where  can  we  go  for  a crash  course  in  theology  to  in- 
form the  missionaries — and  even  more  the  instructors — 
who  shall  explain  to  the  new  Mennonites  what  they  have 
gotten  into?  As  one  source  I recommend  The  Priestly 
Kingdom  by  John  Howard  Yoder  (Notre  Dame,  1984)— a 
compilation  of  some  of  Yoder’s  occasional  essays  from 
the  70s  and  80s.  Like  Martin  Luther’s  table  talk,  John 
Howard  Yoder’s  occasional  essays  have  significance  be- 
yond their  original  contexts. 

They  have  ongoing  significance  because  Yoder  is  wont 
to  turn  the  conventional  wisdom  on  its  head  and  swat  its 
bottom  purposefully.  He  points  out  again  and  again  that 
what  everybody  seems  to  take  for  granted  about  the 
place  of  the  church  in  the  world  is  not  what  the  Lord 
intended. 

He  has  basically  one  theme:  the  integrity  of  the 
church  as  a voluntary  association  of  people  who  mean  to 
follow  Jesus.  Like  love  and  marriage,  this  seems  ob- 
vious: why  write  essay  after  essay  on  following  Jesus? 
But  as  Yoder  shows,  it  is  not  obvious. 

Yoder’s  model  of  church  is  the  free  church.  This 
means  two  basic  things:  (1)  voluntary  membership;  (2) 


rejection  of  violence.  From  these  two  simple  ideas  a lot 
of  significance  follows. 

On  the  basis  of  the  first  there  may  be  no  established 
religion,  that  is,  supported  by  civil  government,  and  the 
church  may  not  be  limited  by  any  natural  or  ethnic 
boundaries.  On  the  basis  of  the  second,  Christians  may 
not  defend  themselves  by  carnal  methods. 

Now  we  thought  that  in  the  U.S.,  if  not  in  Canada,  es- 
tablished religion  was  not  a problem,  but  Yoder  shows 
that  like  a bad  penny  it  keeps  coming  up  again.  We  have 
established  religion  whenever  it  is  assumed  that  the 
people  of  any  area  or  grouping  are  favored  by  God  be- 
cause they  belong  to  that  area  or  grouping. 

Another  name  for  this  is  “civil  religion,”  the 
generalized  faith  which  energizes  the  people  of  a given 
political  entity.  Yoder  observes  that  “the  American 
experience  has  always  needed  the  polar  outsider  to 
precipitate  a common  self-awareness:  the  savage,  the 
slave,  the  infidel,  the  ‘bum,’  the  ‘Jap,’  the  godless  Com- 
munist” (p.  189).  In  other  words,  one  might  observe  that 
the  flip  side  of  “God  bless  America”  is  logically  “God 
curse  somebody  else.” 

Yoder  presents  his  ideas  not  because  they  are  Men- 
nonite but  because  he  understands  them  to  be  true.  He  is 
particularly  unhappy  about  what  he  dubs  “the  ordinary 
ethos  of  liberal  Western  ecumenism,”  which  assumes 
that  each  denomination  has  a calling  or  message.  Each 
group’s  message  should  be  listened  to  respectfully.  This 
respect  does  not  call  for  accepting  the  message  as  true, 
at  least  not  in  the  sense  of  a requirement  for  me.  “Thus 
the  price  of  this  good-mannered  ecumenical  openness  to 
hear  one  another  at  our  points  of  distinctiveness  is  a plu- 
ralism that  may  replace  the  truth  question  with  a kind 
of  uncritical  celebration  of  diversity”  (pp.  80-81).  Yoder 
has  evidently  had  more  than  his  share  of  ecumenical 
bull  sessions. 

In  doing  evangelism  in  a context  of  many  religious  op- 
tions, there  may  be  a temptation  to  treat  new  people 
gently.  Not  to  give  them  the  hard  words  of  the  gospel  at 
first  lest  they  be  discouraged.  It  is  reported  that  some 
consider  the  Gospel  Herald  too  hot  for  new  Mennonites 
to  handle.  (Whether  this  is  because  the  Herald  is  true  to 
the  gospel  or  just  clumsy  in  presenting  it  must  be  for 
others  to  judge.) 

At  this  point  we  need  to  beware  of  the  error 
condemned  in  Matthew  23:15.  What  we  need  is  not  more 
people  confused  about  what  it  means  to  be  Christian. 
Rather  we  need  to  clear  up  the  fog  in  our  own  minds  so 
that  we  accept  the  fact  that  our  good  news  is  about  a 
man  who  was  crucified  like  a common  criminal.  We  call 
him  Lord  and  Christ,  but  that  doesn’t  take  away  the  fact 
of  his  crucifixion. — Daniel Hertzler 
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Harmony  with 
God,  self, 
others, 
and  nature 

by  Dorothea  Janzen 


A spiritually  well  person  is 
one  who  is  in  the  process  of 
being  healed  of  all  areas 
of  life. 


Judy  is  a young  mother  who  as  a child  experienced 
abuse  and  neglect.  She  did  not  attend  church  nor  did  she 
know  anything  about  the  Christian  faith.  She  grew  to 
hate  her  alcoholic  parents  who  created  so  much  hurt  in 
her  life.  She  was  broken  and  wounded. 

A few  years  ago,  sensing  her  need  of  God  and  spiritual 
resources,  Judy  became  a Christian.  Her  pastor  worked 
with  her  over  a period  of  months  following  this 
experience,  and  eventually  she  was  able  to  forgive  her 
parents  and  leave  these  wounding  experiences  behind. 
With  help,  Judy  also  has  begun  to  study  the  Bible  and 
teach  Sunday  school.  She  is  a growing  person,  much 
more  at  peace  within  herself  than  three  years  ago.  Judy 
is  on  the  way  to  spiritual  health. 

Martin  is  an  older  man  who  became  a Christian  at  an 
early  age.  He  grew  up  in  the  church,  memorized  Scrip- 
ture, and  was  a strict  father.  But  Martin  is  judgmental, 
narrow,  and  negative.  He  has  alienated  almost  everyone 
who  knows  him  because  of  his  punitive  spirit.  He 
believes  he  is  one  of  the  few  persons  living  who  obeys  the 
Bible  in  every  detail.  Martin  is  not  a spiritually  well 
person  in  spite  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and 
his  strict  moral  behavior. 

How  then  can  we  define  spiritual  health?  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  knowing  the  Bible,  praying,  and 
professing  personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  though  these 
are  important  and  primary.  A spiritually  well  person  is 
one  who  is  in  the  process  of  being  healed  of  all  areas  of 
life  which  were  broken  at  the  Fall. 

After  the  Fall  people  were  alienated  from  God,  them- 
selves, and  others,  and  their  relationship 
with  nature  be- 
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came  adversarial.  Jesus  reversed  all  of  this  and  brought 
healing  and  salvation— from  sin,  from  a wrong  view  of 
ourselves,  from  selfishness,  and  from  our  broken  rela- 
tionship to  the  created  world.  God’s  intention  for  hu- 
mankind was  harmony  with  God,  self,  others,  and  na- 
ture. Spiritual  health,  then,  is  any  evidence  that  we  are 
developing  in  these  areas. 

Spiritual  wellness,  just  like  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  wellness,  is  never  fully  achieved;  it  is  a 
journey  that  continues  throughout  life.  Nor  can  it  be 
experienced  in  a vacuum,  for  whatever  affects  one  part 
of  us  affects  all  parts  of  us.  For  example,  when  I finish 


Restoring  the  spiritual  dimensions  of 
faith,  forgiveness,  and  hope 
contributes  to  health  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit. 


my  daily  two-mile  walk  in  hot  weather  and  come  home 
dripping  wet  but  exhilarated,  I say,  “That  felt  good.”  By 
that  I mean  it  has  been  more  than  just  a physical 
experience.  It  is  a holistic  experience  which  includes 
emotional  calm  and  spiritual  peace. 

Recently  I was  feeling  anxious  about  a decision  I had 
to  make.  I shared  this  with  a close  friend.  She  listened 
and  understood,  and  then  we  prayed  together.  This  was 
more  than  a spiritual  experience;  it  included  relational, 
social,  and  psychological  elements  as  well. 

Fear,  guilt,  and  desire  for  retribution  are  spiritual 
problems.  But  if  these  are  not  resolved,  adrenaline  will 
increase,  more  stomach  acid  will  flow,  and  muscles  will 
become  tense.  So  faith  and  health  are  related.  Restoring 
the  spiritual  dimensions  of  faith,  forgiveness,  and  hope 
contributes  to  health  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  salvation  in  some 
instances  is  the  same  word  used  for  healing  and  whole- 
ness. In  the  Hebrew  tradition,  a human  being  is  a living 
body-soul  entity.  When  his  or  her  relationship  to  God 
was  right,  that  person  was  in  shalom  (health-wholeness- 
peace).  In  the  early  Christian  Greek  tradition,  that  right 
relationship  was  called  soteria  (salvation).  So  in  one  sense 
salvation  means  good  health.  Shalom  and  soteria  in- 
clude all  dimensions  of  existence — the  spiritual  and 
physical  as  well  as  the  individual  and  societal. 

This  definition  of  salvation  as  wholeness  is  broader 
than  simply  accepting  Christ  and  being  forgiven.  We 
often  ask,  “Is  that  person  saved?”  A better  question  for 
those  seeking  spiritual  health  would  be,  “Am  I in  the 
process  of  becoming  more  saved? 

Many  persons  have  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Savior  but  have  not  continued  to  work  out  that  salva- 
tion. Salvation  needs  to  be  a process  of  growth  in  which 
we  gradually  replace  the  broken  parts  of  our  total  selves 
with  the  wholeness  and  peace  which  Jesus  makes  possi- 
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ble.  The  abundant  life  Jesus  came  to  bring  is  a life 
marked  by  harmony  with  God,  self,  others,  fend  nature. 

1.  Harmony  with  God.  In  Judy’s  case,  the  most  pro- 
found turning  point  toward  spiritual  health  came  when 
she  sensed  a need  to  be  related  to  God,  even  though  she 
really  knew  very  little  about  what  that  meant.  Turning 
one’s  life  toward  God,  experiencing  forgiveness,  and 
receiving  new  life  through  Jesus  brings  persons  into  a 
basic  harmony  with  God.  Life  then  has  hope  and  meaning. 

To  keep  on  in  a growing  relationship  with  God  takes 
spiritual  discipline.  The  discipline  of  prayer  is  central. 
Listening  to  God  helps  us  live  according  to  God’s  will 
and  enables  us  to  order  our  lives  and  make  choices  from 
the  perspective  of  a faith  commitment.  Disciplines  such 
as  meditation  on  Scripture,  keeping  a written  record  of 
our  pilgrimage  with  God,  and  attending  spiritual 
retreats  are  invaluable  tools  for  relating  to  God. 

Spiritual  disciplines  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but 
rather  are  vehicles  for  a growing  relationship  with  God. 

2.  Harmony  with  self.  Although  Judy  and  Martin 
both  had  an  experience  with  God,  they  have  differing 
views  of  themselves.  Judy  allowed  her  new  relationship 
with  God  to  touch  her  spirit  at  a deep  level,  and  she 
allowed  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  inner  healing  to  her 
past.  She  began  to  see  that  God  created  her  as  a special 
and  unique  human  being.  Martin,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  allowed  his  salvation  experience  to  heal  his  relation- 
ship with  himself.  Judy  is  beginning  to  feel  like  a some- 
body-important and  valued.  Martin  feels  like  a nobody. 

There  is  a little  of  Mr.  Nobody  in  all  of  us.  We  some- 
times find  it  difficult  to  like  ourselves.  We  feel  useless, 
unlovable,  and  incapable.  But  if  we  are  to  be  whole, 
happy,  and  productive  persons  it  is  important  that  we 
like  ourselves,  for  a good  self-image  is  also  the  key  to  re- 
lating well  to  others. 

When  Jesus  came  with  the  good  news  of  salvation,  he 
said  in  effect,  “I  love  you,  God  loves  you,  and  you  are 
now  part  of  God’s  family.”  Yes,  spiritual  wellness  re- 
quires that  we  have  a high  regard  for  ourselves  because 
of  the  high  regard  the  Lord  has  for  us.  It’s  hard  to  be 
down  on  yourself  when  someone  as  great  as  Jesus  ac- 
cepts and  loves  you. 

3.  Harmony  with  others.  The  biblical  emphasis  on 
shalom,  justice,  and  community  are  all  related  to 
spiritual  health.  A relationship  to  God  includes  reaching 
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out  to  and  caring  about  the  well-being  of  others.  I am 
not  whole  unless  those  around  me  are  also  whole.  Judy’s 
pilgrimage  toward  spiritual  health  included  restoring 
broken  relationships  with  her  parents,  whereas  Martin 
has  little  energy  to  work  constructively  for  the  shalom 
of  the  community. 

The  important  thing  for  us  is  to  grow  in  the  direction 
of  healing  and  restoring  brokenness  wherever  it  is 
found.  A spiritually  healthy  person  will  care  about  and 
invest  energy  into  such  concerns  as  hunger,  conflict 
resolution,  offenders,  militarism,  domestic  violence, 


unequal  distribution  of  economic  resources,  rights  for 
disabled  persons  and  minorities.  These  persons  will  also 
care  about  unhealed  relationships  at  home,  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  in  the  local  community.  A life  of  service 
and  love  marks  a spiritually  healthy  person. 

4.  Harmony  with  nature.  Care  for  the  environment 
and  the  earth’s  resources  are  also  a part  of  spiritual 
health.  Coming  into  harmony  with  God  should  lead  to 
seeing  the  importance  of  reverencing  what  God  has 
made.  ^ 


On  behalf  of  innovators 

by  Myron  S.  Aug s burger 


It  is  easier  and  even  more  comfortable  to  do  things  as 
we  have  “always  done  them.”  We  continue  the  patterns 
in  which  we  have  found  meaning,  even  though  others 
may  see  only  the  patterns  and  miss  the  meaning. 

We  need  to  go  with  Jesus  to  the  synagogue  “as  his 
custom  was”  and  at  the  same  time  to  go  to  the  mountain 
where  his  disciples  came  to  him  and  he  taught  them. 
While  other  rabbis  made  disciples  of  those  who  came  to 
study  with  them,  Jesus  moved  about  in  society  calling 
people  to  come  and  follow. 

The  expressions  of  institutionalism  among  us  are  seen 
where  structural  ties  are  above  unity  of  spirit  and  where 
organizational  requirements  for  support  have  priority 
over  the  mission  of  the  congregation  in  its  primary 
constituency. 

While  we  oppose  congregations  giving  to  some  move- 
ments outside  of  the  denomination,  we  too  often  do  so 
without  a serious  appraisal  of  how  a congregation’s 
funds  should  equip  it  to  be  God’s  servants  in  its  own 
community.  Actually,  it  is  as  the  congregation  becomes 
more  creatively  involved  in  its  primary  mission  that  it 
will  have  an  increase  of  conviction  for  sharing  in  work 
beyond  it  through  the  larger  church. 

Being  a Mennonite  is  far  more  than  a name.  Many 
younger  developing  churches  are  creatively  Anabaptist: 
building  a congregation  on  voluntary  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ;  developing  a genuine  experience  of  the 
covenant  community  which  holds  each  other 
accountable;  sharing  in  evangelistic  expressions  of  grace 
in  their  given  community;  carrying  shalom  into  violent 
societies  which  need  models  of  love,  justice,  and  peace. 

In  fact,  many  of  our  inner-city  workers  are  facing  the 
more  major  challenge  of  sharing  “our  faith”  in  innova- 
tive ways.  Such  are  no  less  Mennonite  than  was  Menno 
Simons  who  said  “we  are  not  Mennists  . . . not  followers 
of  Menno  Simons  but  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Once  again  we  need  to  discover  that  being  Mennonite 
is  a focus  on  the  New  Testament  call  to  follow  Jesus. 
While  our  concern  should  be  that  innovation  shouldn’t 
lead  to  compromise  of  proven  values  in  our  own  heri- 
tage, we  need  also  to  be  concerned  that  institutionalism 
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doesn’t  lead  us  to  see  ethnic  faith  as  an  ultimate 
expression  of  the  kingdom. 

Innovation  in  polity  can  move  us  beyond  a routine 
following  of  structure  to  the  discovery  of  how  the  “body 
of  Christ”  in  a given  setting  should  structure  itself. 

There  is  no  locked-in  pattern  in  the  New  Testament 
which  calls  for  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  limited  to  two 
times  a year  rather  than  a more  frequent  celebration  of 
covenant,  nor  a single  authority  as  a pastor  rather  than 
a board  of  elders  of  men  and  women  as  counsel  to  the 
pastor,  nor  three  routine  meetings  per  week  rather  than 
numerous  groups  on  many  evenings  as  are  fitting  in 
people’s  schedules. 

Innovation  in  worship  services  can  involve  more 
persons,  utilize  more  gifts,  incorporate  more  variety, 
and  become  more  open  to  and  considerate  of  the 
nonoriented  who  come  into  our  fellowship.  Varieties  of 
music  can  be  shared  without  giving  up  good  congrega- 
tional four-part  singing.  Drama,  readings,  “windows  on 
the  church,”  challenges  in  mission  can  all  be  added 
without  sacrificing  scriptural  readings  and  preaching. 

Actually,  the  time  needed  for  a “worship  service”  may 
be  more  than  the  traditional  hour.  At  our  congregation, 
the  choir  practices  at  8:30  a.m.,  classes  meet  from  9:30  to 
10:30,  and  the  worship  service  is  held  from  10:45  until 
12:15.  One  more  important  factor  in  innovation  should 
include  time  for  congregational  sharing. 

Above  all,  our  goal  should  be  to  avoid  a spectator  class 
in  the  congregation,  a we/they  mentality,  by  the  partici- 
pation that  enlists  all  in  the  “we”  identification.  As 
Anabaptists,  we  believe  in  the  importance  of  designated 
and  enabled  pastors,  but  we  also  believe  that  all  who 
believe  and  are  baptized  as  a witness  of  their  covenant  in 
the  Spirit  are  equally  servants  of  Christ. 

There  are  risks  for  any  group  when  it  opens  itself  to 
others  of  different  culture,  race,  or  thought,  but  there  is 
also  a resultant  enrichment.  God  ran  a risk  in  “letting” 
you  and  me  into  his  family,  for  we  aren’t  adequate 
expressions  of  his  full  will.  Yet  he  accepts  us  and  con- 
tinually works  to  increase  our  becoming  Christlike. 

We  also,  who  have  walked  with  Christ,  need  to  accept 
others  and  invite  them  to  walk  with  Christ  along  with 
us.  And,  “surprised  by  joy,”  we  will  be  enriched  by  the 
freshness  of  the  expressions  of  faith  from  new  disciples, 
while  we  continue  to  model  the  faith  by  which  we  have 
been  shaped.  ^ 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


A crisis  worth 
caring  about 

At  Ames  85  Wilma  Bailey  stated,  “If 
one  part  of  the  body  hurts,  it  affects  the 
whole  person”  (Phil.  2:4).  Urban  people 
and  rural  people  are  not  different  peo- 
ple. They  are  the  same  human  beings, 
and  they  are  interdependent.  One  can- 
not exist  without  the  other. 

Farm  families  are  being  driven  from 
the  land  at  the  rate  of  850  per  week,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  one  fourth  of  the 
Mennonite  farms  will  not  survive  two 
more  years  of  low  prices  for  what  they 
produce.  If  these  conditions  continue,  it 
is  estimated  that  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
Mennonites  will  lose  their  farms  in  the 
next  five  years.  Most  Mennonites  who 
are  not  involved  directly  in  farming  are 
involved  indirectly  in  some  business 
that  services  the  farm  or  makes 
products  that  service  the  people  who 
service  the  farm.  The  Mennonite  Church 
is  in  for  some  major  changes. 

What  should  the  church’s  reaction  be? 
Should  the  church  simply  operate  an 
ambulance  service  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff— or  should  it  work  to  build  fences 
at  the  top ? Is  it  right  that  of  all  the 
major  denominations,  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  yet  to  make  a political  state- 
ment to  our  government  concerning  its 
oppressed  farmers?  Should  we  sit 
silently  by  as  President  Reagan  spends 
$600  billion  on  one  weapons  system 
while  this  amount  of  money  would  buy 
all  the  wheat  produced  in  the  U.S.  for 
the  next  100  years? 

Why  is  it  that  when  someone  loses 
their  job  or  loses  a member  of  the 
family,  the  church  puts  its  arms  around 
them;  and  yet,  when  someone  loses  their 
farm  or  business,  the  church  is  quick  to 
isolate  or  even  criticize?  Why  does  the 
Mennonite  Church  quickly  refer  fi- 
nancially distressed  farmers  to  their 
mental  health  centers  which  in  turn 
increase  the  severity  of  the  financial 
distress  with  high  charges?  Is  a person  a 
failure  because  his  business  fails?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  that  rang  out 
from  Ames  85. 

It  was  ironic  to  hear  some  pastors  and 
church  leaders  come  to  Ames  to  say  that 
in  their  church  or  in  their  area  there 
was  no  farm  crisis,  only  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  their  own  church  describe  how 


their  farms  were  being  foreclosed.  In  at 
least  one  case,  the  stress  of  the  fore- 
closure, along  with  the  criticism  and 
isolation  of  the  church  members,  had 
caused  a son  to  quit  eating  and  he 
developed  anorexia. 

We  heard  another  farmer  who  was 
being  foreclosed  say  that,  although  he 
was  feeling  rejection  from  his  church 
and  may  find  it  hard  to  return  to 
church,  he  had  but  three  goals:  “I  wish 
to  maintain  my  faith  in  Christ,  I wish  to 
maintain  my  relationship  with  my 
family,  and  I wish  to  maintain  some 
form  of  self-esteem. 

Farmers  there  did  not  want  a bailout 
from  the  church;  they  wanted  emotional 
support,  prayer,  and  an  attempt  by  the 
church  to  speak  out  on  the  injustice  and 
oppression  of  our  food  producers.  If  the 
farm  crisis  is  ignored  by  the  church  and 
allowed  to  continue  to  worsen,  do  you 
think  your  job  will  be  spared? 

— Jim  Graber,  Newton,  Kans. 


Is  the  pastor  a worse 
listener  than  the  doctor? 

As  a Mennonite  physician  and  wife, 
my  husband  and  I have  seen  our  role  as 
one  of  service.  One  of  the  questions  that 
we  have  raised  frequently  to  each  other 
was  why  so  many  people  discuss  with 
the  doctor  problems  that  could  and 
often  should  be  handled  with  their 
minister.  A recent  experience  with  two 
pastors  may  have  given  me  some  insight 
into  this  question. 

My  husband  was  out  of  town  and  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  I 
received  a call  from  someone  who 
needed  medical  advice.  I needed  to  call 
another  Mennonite  physician,  getting 
him  out  of  bed.  With  great  kindness  he 
spent  time  and  many  long-distance  calls 
at  his  own  expense  to  help  with  the 
problem. 

Other  business  that  same  day  (that 
my  husband  would  have  taken  care  of  it 
at  home)  forced  me  to  call  two  of  the 
local  Mennonite  ministers.  Both 
answered  the  phone  in  the  “what  a 
bother”  voice  and  said  (without  even 
asking  the  reason  for  my  call),  “I  am  in  a 
meeting  now  and  cannot  talk  to  you.” 
(Since  I have  never  called  either  of  them 
before  I cannot  tell  you  if  this  is  the 
norm.)  But  had  I been  calling  with  an 
urgent  personal  problem,  I doubt  if  I 
would  have  shared  it  with  them  even  if 
they  had  called  me  back. 

I cannot  say  how  the  pastors  should 
have  handled  the  situation,  but  cer- 
tainly a different  tone  of  voice  and  a 
simple  inquiry  into  the  reason  for  my 
call  would  have  seemed  appropriate. 

Is  the  role  of  the  doctor  to  be  a listen- 


ing, caring  servant  and  that  of  the  pas- 
tor merely  to  be  a leader? 

— Name  withheld 


We  need  a strategy 
for  evangelism 

In  a recent  conversation  about  our  de- 
nomination’s witness  goals,  I heard 
someone  remark  that  our  denomination 
doesn’t  have  a strategy  for  evangelism.  I 
understood  this  person  to  be  saying, 
among  other  things,  that  Mennonites  do 
not  assume  evangelism  and  growth  to 
be  a way  of  life  as  we  do,  for  example, 
nonresistance. 

Instead,  preservation  is  a priority  for 
us.  We  seem  to  have  a denominational 
preoccupation  with  maintaining  a pure 
church  rather  than  embracing  sinners 
and  loving  them  into  the  body.  Our 
assumption  is  that  we  will  live  the  faith 
and  purge  from  our  communions  those 
who  do  not  adequately  live  the  faith. 

I believe  the  good  news  is  attractive 
whether  the  church  is  or  not,  but  since 
the  church  is  a major  vehicle  for  gospel 
witness,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  church 
will  also  be  inviting.  Until  we  are  will- 
ing to  open  up  our  church  structures,  we 
will  continue  to  drive  away  a significant 
segment  of  our  people  as  well  as  remain 
unattractive  to  many  who  are  already 
separated  from  Christ’s  body. 

I refer  to  the  “baby  boomers” — the 
generation  of  people  20  to  40  years  old 
who  cut  their  growing  up  teeth  on  the 
1960s.  For  many  of  these,  life  is  full  of 
opportunity.  The  world  is  a place  of 
possibilities.  Their  stance  is  open  yet 
questioning.  A church  that  is  closed  to 
new  possibilities  of  expressing  faithful- 
ness will  not  be  attractive  to  the  ma- 
jority of  baby  boomers,  especially  if 
they  are  urban  dwellers. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  we  foster  a 
sloppy  theology  or  that  we  become  care- 
less in  our  faithfulness.  I am  suggesting, 
however,  that  insofar  as  we  have  fixed, 
preconceived,  and  unbending  notions  of 
what  faithful  life  and  practice  for  our 
church  must  be,  “baby  boomers”  are  un- 
likely to  find  the  church  attractive.  To 
be  certain,  established  patterns  give  us 
feelings  of  security.  But  to  hold  our  pat- 
terns with  uncompromising  tenacity  is 
often  to  live  with  arrogance  rather  than 
humility. 

Theological  conservatism  or 
liberalism  is  not  the  point  of  this  writ- 
ing. In  fact,  one’s  theological  persuasion 
has  little  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  gospel  witness  that  is  offered  with 
sensitivity  and  openness  to  accept 
people  where  they  are  with  nothing 
more  than  a firm  belief  that  the  power 
of  love  is  enough  when  we  join  hands  to 
journey  together  into  God’s  country. 

— Stanley  Kropf,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Money  spent  for 
questionable  things 

During  the  last  Christmas  season,  I 
passed  a “tree  outlet”  and  noticed  prices 
from  $25  to  $40.  As  I thought  of  people 
in  that  community  who  would  have  a 
very  bleak  holiday  season,  my  thoughts 
began  to  trouble  me.  I am  aware  that  we 
have  different  ideas  of  value  and  it  is 
important  to  build  traditions  and  mem- 
ories to  strengthen  family  ties  and  rela- 
tionships. It  is  not  easy  to  make  deci- 
sions about  the  use  of  money  for  myself, 
much  less  for  others.  Yet  as  my 
thoughts  continued  to  range  over  other 
areas  of  life  and  practice,  I decided  to  at- 
tempt to  share  them. 

As  a brotherhood  that  has  spoken  of 
simplicity  and  caring  as  well  as  at- 
tempting to  be  followers  of  Jesus,  I was 
wondering  how  we  can  explain  the 
amount  of  money  we  spend  for  ques- 
tionable things.  If  we  are  “people  of  the 
Book,”  then  it  should  have  something  to 
say  to  us  on  our  life  and  conduct.  The 
amount  of  money  we  spend  for  “adorn- 
ment” would  make  a tidy  sum.  Much  of 
it  is  spoken  against  in  the  Scripture.  Not 
only  do  religious  people  speak  of  the 
harm  of  present-day  television,  but  the 
secular  press  has  raised  concerns  about 
the  detrimental  effect  it  is  having  in  our 
society. 

What  sort  of  restraint,  if  any,  should 
there  be  in  the  amount  of  money  I spend 
on  housing?  Will  the  fact  that  I am  a 
child  of  God  be  reflected  in  the  type  of 
automobile  I drive?  Should  we  as  a 
brotherhood  be  concerned  about  these 
things?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
show  that  concern? 

—David  Yoder,  Milford,  Del 


Beware  of  being 
judgmental 

In  the  past  several  months  as  we 
studied  Paul’s  epistles  in  Sunday  school, 
I became  more  aware  of  the  reasons  for 
diversity  in  our  Mennonite  groups,  as 
well  as  different  schools  of  thought 
within  groups.  The  prodding  I have 
experienced  to  put  some  of  my  thoughts 
in  writing  and  to  share  them  with 
Gospel  Herald  readers  has,  I believe, 
come  from  the  Lord.  It  seems  nearly 
every  day  I hear  or  read  something  that 
urges  me  to  do  this.  So  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing torn  to  pieces  by  other  readers,  I am 
obeying  the  promptings  I have  felt. 

As  I read  in  one  place  that  women  are 
to  be  silent  in  church  and  in  another 
that  there  is  no  difference — “no  male 
nor  female  in  Christ  Jesus”— along  with 
some  other  instructions,  especially 


about  widows,  I became  rather  disillu- 
sioned with  Paul.  I wondered  why  he 
made  it  so  hard  for  sincere  Christians  to 
agree  on  what  he  really  means.  In  fact,  I 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  myself  that 
if  they  weren’t  a part  of  God’s  inspired 
Word  I certainly  wouldn’t  read  Paul’s 
writings.  But  God  opened  my  eyes  to 
some  truths  we  all  need  to  obey. 

My  husband,  Paul,  and  I are  the 
parents  of  two  daughters  and  a son.  Our 
daughter  Pauline  is  ordained  and 
preaches  on  occasion.  The  younger 
daughter,  Mariana,  and  her  family  are 
members  of  a group  that  emphasizes, 
among  other  Scriptures,  1 Timothy  2:11- 
12 — “A  woman  should  learn  in  quiet- 
ness and  full  submission.  I do  not 
permit  a woman  to  teach  or  to  have  au- 
thority over  a man;  she  must  be  silent.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  older  family 
takes  Galatians  3:28 — “There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  slave  nor  free,  male  nor 
female,  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  They  also  feel  that  God  intends 
everyone,  man  or  woman,  to  use  the 
gifts  God  bestowed  on  them.  They  see 
instances  in  the  Bible  of  women  using 
these  gifts,  such  as  Anna,  a prophetess; 
four  daughters  of  Philip  who  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy  (Acts  21:9);  and  Pris- 
cilla (Acts  18:26  and  Rom.  16:3). 

The  point  is,  both  groups  have  valid 
scriptural  reasons  for  their  differing 
points  of  view.  I’m  sure  each  group 
reaches  people  the  other  groups  could 
not  interest.  The  goal  for  all  of  us  should 
be  to  win  souls  for  Christ.  (Read  1 Cor. 
9:19-23.)  Paul  says  in  verse  22,  “I  have 
become  all  things  to  all  men  so  that  by 
all  possible  means  I might  save  some.” 

We  as  parents  love  all  our  children 
and  their  families  equally  and  respect 
each  one’s  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
We  hear  no  arguing  nor  unkind  words 
between  them.  Each  family  loves  the 
other  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  each 
other’s  company.  Both  attend  family 
celebrations  and  work  together  in  plan- 
ning such  occasions.  We  are  grateful  for 
this. 

An  example  of  their  cooperation  is  the 
celebration  of  our  55th  wedding  an- 
niversary last  summer.  All  of  our 
children  had  the  outside  of  our  large 
house  repaired,  purchased  paint,  and 
then  on  Saturday,  June  1,  all  the  family 
(except  two  granddaughters  and  their 
husbands  who  live  in  Minnesota  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  another  husband  in 
Ohio)  came  to  paint  the  house.  Two  boy- 
friends and  several  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  were  included,  making  a total  of 
34.  The  day  of  joyful  work,  visit,  and 
fun,  concluded  with  a dinner.  The 
children  planned  and  supplied  the  food 
for  this  and  for  the  cookout  at  noon. 

This  must  be,  in  small  measure,  an 
example  of  God’s  love  for  his  family  and 
his  joy  when  his  children  love  each  other 


and  work  together  in  unity.  How  it  must 
grieve  him  when  his  children  lack  love 
for  each  other  and  tear  down  that  which 
a brother  or  sister  in  the  faith  is  doing! 
How  it  must  grieve  Christ  when  his 
bride  soils  her  wedding  garments  (as 
Paul  writes  in  part  in  Galatians  5:20-21) 
with  “hatred,  discord,  jealousy,  fits  of 
rage,  selfish  ambition,  dissensions,  fac- 
tions . . . and  the  like.”  Where  is  the 
“love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness, 
goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  and 
self-control”  quoted  from  verses  22-23? 

Both  sides  of  this  issue  and  many 
similar  issues  have  Scriptures  as  the 
basis  for  their  beliefs  and  we  believe 
they  are  all  equally  inspired.  Did  God 
perhaps  intend  that  there  be  differing 
interpretations  so  that  all  people  may  be  ■ 
reached  and  won  for  Christ?  As  Paul 
himself  became  “all  thihgs  to  all  men,” 
so  perhaps  God  wants  various  denomi- 
nations and  differing  groups  within  de- 
nominations to  become  such  “all  things” 
so  that  more  people  may  be  won  into  the 
kingdom. 

We  need  to  beware  of  being  judg- 
mental. Romans  14:13  says,  ‘Therefore 
let  us  stop  passing  judgment  on  one 
another.  Instead,  make  up  your  mind 
not  to  put  any  stumbling  block  or 
obstacle  in  your  brother’s  way.”  First 
Corinthians  4:5  says,  “Therefore  judge 
nothing  before  the  appointed  time;  wait 
till  the  Lord  comes.  He  will  bring  to 
light  what  is  hidden  in  darkness  and 
will  expose  the  motives  of  men’s  hearts. 
At  that  time  each  will  receive  his  praise 
from  God.” 

In  John  21:20-22  Peter  is  concerned 
about  John’s  future.  Jesus  answers  him, 
“If  I want  him  to  remain  alive  until  I 
return,  what  is  that  to  you?  You  must 
follow  me.”  Might  Jesus  be  telling  us  to 
be  busy  doing  what  he  has  asked  of  us 
and  not  to  be  so  concerned  about  what 
our  brother’s  (or  sister’s)  assignment  is 
and  whether  he  or  she  is  carrying  it  out 
as  we  think  it  should  be  done?  We  can’t 
build  up  while  we’re  tearing  down. 
Neither  can  we  look  at  our  brother  and 
say  that  if  what  he  is  doing  is  right,  then 
I can  do  it,  too. 

I like  the  way  The  Living  Bible  says  it 
in  Romans  14:23:  “Anyone  who  believes 
that  something  he  wants  to  do  is  wrong 
shouldn’t  do  it.  He  sins  if  he  does,  for  he 
thinks  it  is  wrong,  and  so  for  him  it  is 
wrong.  Anything  that  is  done  apart 
from  what  he  feels  is  right  is  sin.”  On 
the  other  hand,  I was  struck  by  what 
Paul  says  in  1 Corinthians  8:12  (also  in 
The  Living  Bible)— “and  it  is  a sin 
against  Christ  to  sin  against  your 
brother  by  encouraging  him  to  do  some- 
thing he  thinks  is  wrong.” 

Let  us  be  busy  with  our  Father’s  busi- 
ness. If  each  of  us  does  this,  God’s 
kingdom  can  increase. 

—Ruth  Graybill,  Dakota,  III. 
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The  day  I became  a bishop’s  wife 


by  Helen  Hess 

The  building  felt  as  though  it  was  charged  with  elec- 
tricity. The  moment  was  tense  and  quiet,  except  for  an 
occasional  cry  from  a baby.  The  church  was  packed  with 
people — chairs  in  the  center  aisle,  chairs  in  the  empty 
spaces  next  to  the  pulpit.  The  green  folding  divider  cur- 
tains were  opened  to  allow  the  folks  who  were  sitting  in 
the  annex  a better  view.  Everyone  had  a serious,  somber 
look  on  their  faces. 

I was  sitting  on  the  front  left  bench  next  to  a window. 
Jim,  my  husband,  was  next  to  me  toward  the  pulpit. 
Four  other  persons  were  sitting  to  the  right  of  us — two 
more  ministers  and  their  wives. 

Selection  of  a new  bishop.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
utmost  significance  to  the  members  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  the  district.  A new  bishop  was  to  be  chosen. 

My  heart  beat  rapidly  as  the  moderator  picked  up  the 
black,  hard-covered  Bibles.  In  one  of  those  Bibles  (no  one 
knew  which  one)  was  a slip  of  paper  which  read,  “You 
have  been  chosen  by  God  to  serve  as  bishop  in  the 
Lebanon  District.” 

He  placed  these  Bibles  carefully  on  the  left  side  of  the 
pulpit,  standing  each  one  on  end  with  the  bound  edge 
toward  the  ministers  on  our  bench.  He  adjusted  each  one 
again  to  make  sure  they  were  evenly  spaced,  took  one 
step  back  and  said,  “Brethren,  you  may  choose  a book  as 
long  as  there  is  one  to  choose.” 

It  seemed  like  an  eternity  to  me  until  one  of  the  men 
pried  himself  out  of  his  seat,  gingerly  walked  up  to  the 
pulpit,  and  picked  up  the  first  Bible  on  the  right.  Hold- 
ing it  carefully,  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

Another  eternity  passed  and  finally,  with  great  de- 
liberation, the  next  minister  went  forward,  again  took 
the  book  on  the  right,  and  returned  to  his  seat. 

Jim  was  next.  His  arm  felt  hot  next  to  mine.  I heard 
his  breath  emitting  in  short  spurts.  Our  heartbeats 
raced  with  each  other’s.  This  eternity  was  the  longest  of 
them  all! 

My  thoughts  raced  wildly.  “What  if  the  paper  is  in  his 
Bible?  What  if  the  lot  falls  on  my  husband?  What  if  I 
will  be  the  bishop’s  wife?”  I knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  a 
deacon’s  daughter.  But  a bishop’s  wife? 

The  lot?  “Sometimes  this  method  scares  me.  Lord, 
don’t  let  this  selection  go  awry!”  Ever  since  I was  a child 
it  was  spoken  of  as  a scriptural  method  which  was  “un- 
tainted by  human  hands.”  But  I heard  some  folks  say  it 
wasn’t  safe  . . . too  much  left  to  chance  ...  a bit  like 
throwing  dice. 

Not  so!  If  you  had  been  with  us  this  past  week  you 
would  know  differently.  We  had  come  through  a week  of 
soul-searching  days  and  sleepless  nights  and,  even 
though  the  ministers  on  the  front  bench  had  a sufficient 
amount  of  affirmative  votes  from  the  churches’  mem- 


Helen  Hess,  Bethel,  Pa.,  is  chaplain’s  assistant  at  Lebanon  County 
Prison.  She  is  the  wife  of  James  Hess,  bishop  of  Lancaster 
Conference’s  Lebanon  District.  She  wrote  this  11  years  after  his  ordi- 
nation. 


bers,  that  was  no  license  for  the  bishops  in  charge  to  be 
careless.  It  felt  to  me  as  though  every  area  of  our  lives 
had  been  thoroughly  examined. 

But  here  we  were,  in  this  hot,  overcrowded  church 
building  on  a cold,  damp  February  day,  waiting  for  the 
revelation  of  the  Lord.  And  waiting,  too,  for  my  husband 
to  go  forward  and  retrieve  the  last  remaining  book.  With 
great  effort  he  lifted  himself  off  the  bench  beside  me, 
walked  forward,  and  returned  with  book  in  hand. 

All  eyes  were  on  the  moderator  as  he  descended  from 
the  pulpit  and  reached  for  the  first  minister’s  Bible.  It 
was  nearly  too  frightening  to  watch,  but  I forced  myself 
to  do  so  as  he  removed  the  black  elastic  band  from  the 
Bible,  checked  inside  the  front  cover,  then  the  back. 
There  was  no  slip  of  paper  there  and  the  Bible  was 
handed  back  to  the  minister,  who  emitted  a sigh  of  relief. 
The  next  Bible  was  examined  in  like  manner  with 
similar  results. 

There  was  only  one  more  Bible  left.  The  answer  was 
obvious.  The  Lord  had  spoken!  Jim’s  shoulders  sagged 
several  more  inches.  I fumbled  for  a handkerchief.  A 
few  sniffles  could  be  heard  throughout  the  audience  as 
the  moderator  held  up  the  paper  and  with  emotion  said, 
“The  lot  has  been  found  in  the  book  of  James  Hess.” 

A wave  of  dizziness  swept  over  me  as  I watched  my 
husband  walk  forward  to  receive  his  charge.  Was  he 
literally  walking  away  from  one  life  into  another? 

Would  he  change  into  a man  I hardly  know?  Will  he  still 
kiss  me  just  for  the  sheer  fun  of  it  and  hold  my  hand 
when  we  pray?  Will  he  be  Bishop  James  Hess  or  will  he 
be  Jim — the  fun-loving  Jim  who  loves  to  tell  jokes  and 
play  volleyball?  Will  our  teenage  children  rebel  because 
their  father’s  work  has  expanded  to  double  its  former 
size?  Will  people  be  kind  to  our  family  and  considerate  of 
our  son  and  daughters’  imperfections? 

Kleenex  disintegrates.  They  didn’t  wait  for  my  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  and,  while  three  bishops  laid  hands 
on  Jim,  one  of  them  read  the  charge.  On  and  on  he  read: 
“. . . warn  the  sinner,  lift  up  the  fallen,  pray  for  the 

sick ” My  Kleenex  had  long  since  disintegrated  and 

my  kind  neighbor  shoved  two  more  into  my  lap. 

The  time  had  come  for  me  to  kneel  beside  my  hus- 
band. As  Bishop  Lutz  began  the  dedication  prayer,  Jim 
reached  over  to  hold  my  hand.  The  prayer  ascended  with 
great  emotion  and  we  were  well  watered  with  his  tears 
as  he  begged  heaven  and  all  its  hosts  descend  to 
“strengthen,  enlighten,  and  enable”  us  for  our  new  work. 

And  as  the  prayer  ascended,  peace  descended.  Yes,  I 
knew  there  would  be  tough  times  and  good  times.  Times 
of  failure  and  times  of  success.  I realized  there  would  be 
sufficient  amount  of  criticism  to  keep  us  humble  but 
enough  affirmation  to  keep  us  from  going  under.  I knew 
I would  never  be  quite  the  same  again  for  I was  being 
transplanted  from  a private  life  to  a public  life.  I and  my 
family  would  be  living  in  a glass  house. 

I only  pray  that  I can  keep  the  windows  clean.  Q 


I 


If  you  want  to 
preach  only  to 
our  souls,  go  to 
the  place  of  the 
dead.  That  is  the 
only  place  where 
body  and  soul 
are  separate. 
Here  on  earth  to 
reach  my  soul, 
you  cannot 
neglect  my  body. 

Pastor  Samuel  Yameogo, 
director  of  Federation  of 
Evangelical  Churches  in 
Burkina  Faso  and  partner  in 
MCC  work 


Express  God’s  love  in  your 
word  and  deed.  Volunteer  for  a 
term  of  service  with  MCC.  For  a 
list  of  personnel  openings  and 
qualifications  write  to: 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  St. 

Box  M 

Akron,  PA  17501 

MCC  Canada 
201-1483  Pembina  Hwy. 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  2C8 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


MBM  received  $650,000  in  December; 
needs  $950,000 in  January 


Contributions  to  hard-pressed  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  during  the 
month  of  December  totaled  $650,000. 
“We  are  grateful  for  the  generosity  of 
individuals,  congregations,  and  groups 
in  the  Mennonite  Church,”  said  John 
Sauder,  vice-president  for  administra- 
tion and  resources.  Contributions  for 
the  same  month  a year  ago  amounted  to 
$465,000. 

As  for  the  “Turn  Around  Giving  for 
Mission”  campaign,  MBM  needs  to 
receive  $950,000  in  contributions  during 
January  to  reach  its  contribution  budget 
of  $4.2  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  Jan.  31.  This  is  almost  $250,000  more 
than  what  was  received  by  MBM  during 
January  1985. 

The  campaign  began  following  a 
November  meeting  of  the  MBM  Board 
of  Directors,  which  directed  staff  to  in- 
form Mennonite  Church  members  about 
the  budget  crisis.  Sauder  is  spearhead- 
ing the  campaign  to  share  the  informa- 
tion with  congregations,  pastors,  AIM 


Partners,  mission  communicators,  past 
contributors,  and  other  individuals. 

Sauder  said  the  ministry  of  MBM  has 
been  confirmed  through  phone  and  per- 
sonal contacts  with  individuals  and  con- 
gregations. “We  want  to  have  a strong 
mission  program”  was  one  of  the  com- 
ments heard  repeatedly,  Sauder  said. 
Another  frequently  heard  comment 
was,  “MBM  is  really  us — our  program. 
We  want  it  to  be  strong.” 

One  couple  in  Virginia  contributed 
$1,000  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  letting  the 
Mennonite  Church  know  about  MBM’s 
budget  crisis.  This  is  in  addition  to  their 
regular  strong  support  of  missions.  A 
person  in  Illinois  decided  to  contribute 
to  MBM  instead  of  purchasing  a micro- 
wave  oven. 

MBM  staff  and  Board  of  Directors 
have  been  involved  in  various  ways  in 
getting  the  information  out.  In  addition 
to  their  personal  involvement,  they  have 
given  or  pledged  over  $20,000. 

Special  times  of  prayer  are  held  every 


Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings  at  the 
MBM  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Prayer  Partners  and 
MBM  workers  around  the  globe  have 
been  invited  to  join  together  in  prayer 
during  these  times. 

President  Paul  Gingrich  reported  how 
one  congregation  in  Ohio  has  responded: 
“On  Dec.  29,  the  South  Union  congrega- 
tion of  West  Liberty  decided  the  special 
offering  should  go  toward  mission  ef- 
forts.” The  offering  totaled  $10,000 — al- 
most twice  what  was  expected. 

During  the  sermon,  Pastor  Lynn 
Miller  said  the  congregation  is  responsi- 
ble for  meeting  the  average  per-member 
giving  guide  for  churchwide  agencies. 
“Miller  emphasized  that  the  churchwide 
agencies  are  servants  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  that  withholding  support  is 
one  way  of  not  paying  our  bills,”  said 
Gingrich. 

Miller  also  told  the  congregation  that 
he  has  been  bragging  about  the  Men- 
nonite Church  to  others  since  he  did  not 
grow  up  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  “But 
he  told  the  congregation  that  he  is 
ashamed  because  the  Mennonite  Church 
hasn’t  been  meeting  its  commitments 
for  the  church’s  wider  mission,”  Gin- 
grich added. 

The  MBM  president  noted  that  the 
South  Union  church  has  met  the  per- 
member  giving  guide  over  the  years. 


Joy  Lovett  (left)  of  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board  congratulates  Leslie  and  Naomi 
Francisco  during  the  bishop/overseer  com- 
missioning service. 

Virginia  Conference 
commissions  first 
black  bishop/overseer 

A first  for  Virginia  Conference  was  the 
commissioning  on  Dec.  15  of  a black 
bishop/overseer  for  the  black  churches 
of  Warwick  District.  Leslie  Francisco, 
Jr.,  was  commissioned  by  Lloyd 
Weaver,  Jr.,  bishop/overseer  of  the 
Warwick  District. 

Currently  there  are  two  black  con- 
gregations in  the  district — Calvary 
Mennonite  in  Newport  News  and  Cal- 
vary Community  in  Hampton. 
Francisco  has  been  a pastor  for  19  years 
at  the  former. 

Francisco  had  a vision  for  outreach 
and,  with  the  help  of  his  growing  con- 


gregation, began  holding  street  meet- 
ings in  several  areas.  Several  members 
of  his  congregation  lived  in  Hampton 
and  felt  a church  should  be  started 
there.  Following  a number  of  tent  evan- 
gelistic meetings  in  Hampton  com- 
munity which  led  to  a number  of  con- 
versions, there  was  enough  support  to 
build  a church  in  Hampton. 

Calvary  Community  Church  was 
dedicated  last  May.  Francisco  became 
the  pastor  of  the  new  church  and  his  son 
Leslie  Francisco  III  assumed  the  pas- 
torate of  the  mother  congregation  in 
Newport  News. 

Joy  Lovett  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  was  present  for  the  com- 
missioning service  and  said,  “I  am  very 
happy  to  have  one  of  my  dreams  come 
true.  We  have  not  had  a black  bishop  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  for  many  years.” 
Lovett  is  associate  secretary  for  black 
concerns. 

In  response  to  a question  about  his 
personal  call  to  the  office,  Francisco 
said,  “When  Brother  Lloyd  asked 
whether  I was  ready  to  answer  a call  to 
serve  as  bishop,  I answered,  ‘Well,  Lord, 
you  called  me  many  times  before  and  I 
have  tried  to  be  faithful.’  My  wife  felt 
this  call  about  a year  ago.  She  talked 
with  me  about  it.  I have  learned  to  listen 
to  her.” 

Francisco  already  has  plans  to  plant  a 


church  in  a black  community  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  For  this  project  he  has  the 
encouragement  of  Warwick  District, 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association, 
and  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions.— Richard  Good 


Date  and  place 
set  for 

Conversations  on  Faith 

Mar.  5-7  is  the  date,  and  Laurelville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center  is  the 
place  for  Conversations  on  Faith  III. 

Sponsored  by  General  Board,  the 
third  annual  event  has  grown  out  of  the 
expressed  need  for  dialogue  between 
church  leaders  and  their  conservative 
critics. 

The  theme  this  time  is  “Biblical  In- 
terpretation.” Other  foundational 
themes  will  include  inspiration  and  au- 
thority. Presenters  are  now  being  as- 
signed and  other  details  arranged. 

The  Planning  Committee  hopes  that 
the  22  conferences  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  help  assure  good  repre- 
sentation from  every  area  of  the  church. 
But  all  interested  people  are  welcome  to 
attend.  Instructions  for  registration  will 
be  given  later. 


January  14, 1986 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  )teed  to  be  shortened. 


Milford  & Winifred  Paul,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Through  the  Chesapeake  Foundation 
we  had  learned  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  pollution  of  the  bay  is  the  runoff 
of  fertilizers  from  Lancaster  and  York 
County  farms.  Therefore  we  were 
pleased  to  read  in  Mennoscope  (Dec.  10) 
that  some  Mennonites  (Brenemans)  are 
working  to  alleviate  the  problem,  and 
that  they  consider  conservation  a re- 
ligious issue. 


Sheryl  Hostetler,  Kalona,  Iowa 

I’m  writing  in  response  to  “Why  Don’t 
They  Like  the  U.S.?”  (Dec.  3).  I don’t 
blame  other  countries  for  fearing  us.  We 
kind  of  deserve  it  for  all  the  things  we’ve 
done  in  history  to  put  fear  in  the  hearts 
of  people  from  other  countries.  For 
instance,  when  we  send  aid  to  the 
contras  in  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas 
have  all  the  right  in  the  world  to  hate 
our  country. 

It’s  a proud  feeling,  though,  to  know 


that  our  country  is  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world.  And  although  I 
don’t  totally  agree  with  all  the  things 
our  government  does,  I know  that  God 
has  his  hand  in  all  that  takes  place. 


Paul  M.  Gingrich,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions 

The  report  of  my  comments  in  the 
General  Board  meeting,  which  appeared 
in  the  Dec.  3 issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  has 
caused  some  concern. 

In  my  report  to  the  General  Board 
explaining  the  financial  bind,  I tried  to 
make  the  point  that  budget  balancing 
would  require  more  than  trimming — 
that  reductions  would  mean  discon- 
tinuation of  specific  programs,  and  I 
cited  three  examples  to  illustrate  what 
block  reductions  meant. 

One  of  the  illustrations  was  Volun- 
tary Service,  and  this  was  a poor  choice. 
I should  not  have  named  any  specific 
programs.  The  report  of  my  statement 
to  the  General  Board  has  given  the 
wrong  impression.  I was  not  making  an 
announcement  to  discontinue  VS  as 
some  have  assumed  from  the  Gospel 
Herald  report. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is 
solidly  committed  to  a variety  of 
activities  that  engage  youth,  young 
adults,  seniors,  and  others  in  service 
ministries.  These  programs  will  receive 
the  highest  priority  ranking.  Indeed,  we 
are  preparing  to  start  some  new  pro- 
grams to  engage  persons  of  all  ages  in 
service  ministries  in  North  America. 
The  commitment  of  MBM  to  ministries 
that  release  the  various  talents  and  gifts 
of  many  people  is  a continuing  top 
priority. 


New!  Guaranteed  rate  of 
return  on  MMA’s  IRA*. 

Returns  on  each  deposit  guaranteed  for  one  year.  After  that, 
rates  set  each  quarter,  based  on  how  investments  perform. 

A guaranteed  rate  of  return.  If  you’re  under  age  70  and 
earning  an  income,  a way  to  plan  now  for  retirement  needs. 
A way  to  practice  stewardship  and  share  with  others,  too. 

It’s  all  part  of  MMA’s  new 
IRA.  To  find  out  more, 
call  800-348-7468,  toll 
free.  If  you’re  in  Indiana, 
call  (219)533-9511  collect. 

individual  Retirement  Annuity 


Lois  Bisbort,  Alburtis,  Pa. 

I have  read  with  apprehensive 
interest  the  pro/con  debate  on  capital 
punishment.  As  for  myself,  I can  cer- 
tainly forgive  a condemned  murderer  if 
he/she  can  accept  Christ’s  forgiveness, 
too.  I believe  in  “redemption.” 

Yet,  I do  know  God,  our  Creator, 
Almighty  and  Sovereign,  used  the  death 
penalty  to  redeem  me.  If  Jesus  would 
not  have  succumbed  to  this  sentence 
(and  God,  in  all  his  sovereign  omni- 
potent power,  could  have  used  Proverbs 
21:1  on  the  Jews  and  Romans,  too!), 
where  would  our  redemption  be?  But  he 
chose  to  use  it,  and  therein  is  our  Lord 
Jesus  glorified.  Hallelujah! 

I pray  the  church  will  come  alive,  in 
the  wake  of  the  rising  crime  rate,  to- 
minister  to  those  in  prison.  Under  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  direction,  surely  the 
church  has  the  more  effective  deterrent 
of  any  penal  code.  I also  pray  the  church 
will  stop  arguing  over  capital  punish- 
ment and  put  that  energy  to  work  in 
prison  ministry.  Perhaps  the  church’s 
success  in  prison  ministry  will  speak 
louder  to  the  system  than  all  this 
tiresome  debating.  May  God’s  “way” 
win! 


Rachel  Schlabach,  Shedd,  Oreg. 

Thank  you,  Esther  Vogt,  for  your 
article  on  the  prayer  head  covering 
(Nov.  12).  In  1 Corinthians  11:2  (KJV), 
“Now  I praise  you,  brethren,  that  ye  re- 
member me  in  all  things,  and  keep  the 
ordinances,  as  I delivered  them  to  you.” 
I do  not  believe  this  verse  or  the  follow- 
ing verses  are  speaking  of  a relic  of  the 
past  as  Eldon  Risser  (Readers  Say,  Nov. 
19)  assumes.  I believe  they  are  speaking 
for  all  times. 

Why  are  we  obedient  in  keeping  the 
ordinance  of  communion,  and  disobe- 
dient in  keeping  the  ordinance  of  the 
prayer  head  covering,  all  in  the  same 
chapter? 

For  some  of  us,  it  is  an  essential  doc- 
trine and  I pray  the  Mennonite  Church 
will  continue  to  teach,  practice,  and  up- 
hold this  ordinance. 

Along  with  Esther,  I want  to  be 
obedient  to  God’s  Word. 


Gus  Rideout,  Oxford,  N.S. 

May  I question  the  use  of  the  term 
“God’s  Word”  in  several  letters  from 
your  readers?  Isn’t  God’s  Word  that 
which  “was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us”?  How  then  is  Paul’s  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  considered  “God’s 
Word”?  Should  not  Paul’s  letter  to  the 
followers  at  Corinth  be  taken  as  a 
missionary’s  concern  for  an  infant  flock 
split  by  doctrines  and  factions?  Paul’s 
concern  was  not  even  Scripture  at  the 
time  of  his  writing. 
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Videotapes  show  Christians  making  a difference.  A new  30- 

minute  videotape  for  use  by  Mennonite  congregations  illustrates 
God’s  people  living  out  their  Christian  faith.  Entitled  All  God’s 
People,  it  is  also  designed  for  congregations  to  place  on  their  local  TV 
stations  or  cable  systems  to  communicate  Christian  faith  to  people  in 
their  community. 

Produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the  videotape  presents 
four  stories  of  Christians  who  demonstrate  how  faith  makes  a dif- 
ference in  their  relationships  and  daily  challenges.  Duane  and  Nancy 
Sider  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  serve  as  hosts. 

The  stories  are  about  Esther  Augsburger’s  work  as  an  artist  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  (pictured);  Milton  and  Dorothy  Zehr's  life  as  adop- 
tive parents  of  disabled  children  in  Martinsburg,  N.Y.;  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Mennonite  Church’s  ministry  with  Southeast  Asian  refugees; 
and  Iglesia Menonita  del  Cordero  ’ s work  with  Mexican  immigrants  in 
Brownsville,  Tex. 

Producer  Ron  Byler  suggests  that  congregations  use  the  videotape 
for  discussion  in  their  Sunday  schools  or  midweek  meetings.  While  it 
is  hoped  the  videotape  will  be  well  received  by  the  television 
broadcast  industry,  he  recommends  that  congregations  place  it  on  a 
local  station  or  cable  system. 

The  videotape  will  be  available  soon  for  rental  or  purchase  from 
MBM  Media  Ministries,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 


MENNOSCOPE 


A Mennonite  congregation  has 
been  started  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.  It  is  named  Peace  in  Christ 
Church,  and  began  holding  wor- 
ship services  on  Dec.  8.  Its  leader 
is  Jo  Ellen  Johnsen,  who  was 
commissioned  for  church  plant- 
ing work  by  the  sponsoring  con- 
gregation— Faith  Mennonite 
Church  in  nearby  Downey.  John- 
sen graduated  from  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  in  Decem- 
ber and  was  previously  licensed 
by  Southwest  Conference  for  hos- 
pital ministry. 

Mennonites  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  are  thinking  about  plant- 
ing a church  in  the  North  San 
Gabriel  Valley.  That  idea  got  a 
boost  following  a meeting  of  25 
people  in  Pasadena  on  Nov.  24. 
Further  exploratory  meetings  are 
being  planned.  The  contact  per- 
sons for  the  effort  are  Allan 
Yoder,  Nathan  Showalter,  Luke 
and  Marian  Good,  and  Jim  and 
Terri  Brenneman. 

Virginia  Conference  leaders 
focused  on  the  10-year  goals  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  during 
their  annual  retreat,  Dec.  5-7,  at 
United  Methodist  Assembly 
Center  in  Blackstone,  Va.  To 
meet  the  goals  in  their  con- 
ference, the  leaders  agreed  that 
they  must  (1)  begin  with  prayer 
and  fasting,  (2)  emphasize  bib- 
lical preaching,  (3)  “in  light  of  our 
own  identity,  determine  to  what 
people  and  what  causes  we  can 
best  minister,”  and  (4)  work  at 
preparing  leadership  and  enlist- 
ing congregations  for  the  task. 
Presbyterian  author-speaker 
Tom  Sine  addressed  the  group  at 
one  session,  saying  that  the  world 
needs  the  Mennonite  message  of 
peace,  social  concern,  and  evan- 
gelism. 

Two  Mennonite  congregations 
in  Allentown,  Pa.,  are  working 
together  to  support  and  en- 
courage a new  Hispanic  con- 
gregation—Iglesia  Menonita 
Betel.  The  two  are  Allentown 
Mennonite  Church  and  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Allentown. 
The  former  is  affiliated  with  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  the  latter 
with  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  The  two  also 
cooperate  in  writing  a column,  “A 
Mennonite  Perspective,”  that  ap- 
pears every  three  weeks  in  the 
local  newspaper. 

The  first-ever  Friendship  Evan- 
gelism Seminar  for  deaf  people 
was  held  recently  at  Orrville 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church.  Some 
25  pastors,  lay  leaders,  and  Sun- 
day school  teachers  learned  from 
seminar  leader  Art  McPhee 
(through  sign-language  in- 
terpreters) that  Jesus  spent  his 
time  mostly  in  personal  contacts. 
“Since  most  deaf  people  are  scat- 
tered,” said  participant  Raymond 
Rohrer,  “I  feel  that  friendship 
evangelism  could  be  the  best  tool 


to  reach  them.”  Rohrer  is  pastor 
of  First  Deaf  Mennonite  Church 
of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A new  congregation  has  been 
established  in  South  Central 
Conference,  and  two  others  are 
moving  in  that  direction.  The 
new  one,  recently  accepted  into 
the  conference  is  Faith  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Montezuma, 
Kans.  Ervey  Unruh  is  its  pastor. 
Currently  being  developed  are 
congregations  in  McAllen,  Tex., 
and  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  leaders 
are  Carmelo  and  Rosie  Luna  in 
McAllen  and  Jerry  Martin  in  St. 
Louis. 

Some  35  members  of  Bally  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  spent  a 
weekend  helping  a needy  family 
in  Appalachia  recently.  The 

congregation’s  Mission  Commit- 
tee had  hoped  that  at  least  10 
would  volunteer.  One  of  the 
group’s  tasks  was  to  repair  the 
rural  home  of  Mahan  and  Betty 
Field  near  Holmes  Mill,  Ky.,  and 
installed  a water  system.  The 
Bally  volunteers  were  part  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
Sharing  With  Appalachian 


People  (SWAP)  program.  They 
were  greeted  warmly  in  Appa- 
lachia, and  they  noted  the  sense 
of  pride  many  of  the  families 
have  even  though  they  have  few 
possessions. 

A basketball  tournament  for 
hard-to-reach  inner-city  youth 
is  the  latest  project  of  a unique 
ecumenical  ministry  in  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  The  three-day  event 
is  sponsored  by  Rosedale  Sharing 
Community— a cooperative  ef- 
fort of  Rainbow  Boulevard  Men- 
nonite, Rosedale  United  Meth- 
odist, and  Rosedale  Christian 
churches.  The  three  congrega- 
tions share  the  same  building, 
have  common  Sunday  school 
classes,  and  worship  together 
during  the  summer.  Their 
cooperative  projects  in  the  older 
low-income  area  in  which  they 
are  located  began  in  1969. 

When  North  American  farmers 
talk  these  days,  likely  topics 
are  either  rising  interest  rates 
or  falling  grain  prices. 

However,  when  grain  farmer  Ned 
Wyse  of  Camden,  Mich.,  talks, 
his  topics  range  from  “The  Road 


Not  Taken”  to  “Birches.”  He 
recites  the  poetry  of  another 
farmer— Robert  Frost— as  a 
hobby.  He  travels  the  Midwest  in 
winter  and  early  spring  to  give 
recitals  of  Frost’s  poems  to 
schoolchildren,  civic  groups,  and 
even  other  farmers.  Recently  he 
was  at  Goshen  College.  Neither 
farming  nor  reciting  poetry  was 
what  Wyse  planned  to  do  when 
he  graduated  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  in  1976  with  a 
degree  in  English.  But,  raised  on 
a farm  near  Archbold,  Ohio,  he 
soon  found  himself  back  in  farm- 
ing and  started  memorizing 
poetry  while  working  in  the 
fields.  In  another  interesting 
turn  of  events,  Wyse,  who  had 
earlier  planned  to  attend 
seminary,  was  called  by  his  con- 
gregation— Salem  Mennonite 
Church — to  become  one  of  its 
pastors  this  year. 

A white  South  African  pastor 
urged  Canadian  Mennonites  to 
help  fight  apartheid  during  a 
recent  tour  of  churches  and 
campuses  sponsored  in  part  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Athol  Jennings,  a Methodist,  said 
the  apartheid  system  of  racial 
segregation  as  practiced  in  his 
country  is  fundamentally  wrong 
and  that  he  is  committed  to 
resisting  it  through  nonviolent 
means.  He  suggested  that  Ca- 
nadian Mennonites  could  help  by 
praying  and  fasting,  letting  an- 
tiapartheid Christian  workers 
know  they  are  supporting  them, 
becoming  better  informed  about 
South  Africa,  and  developing 
models  of  racial  tolerance  and  in- 
tegration in  Canada. 

A Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee Canada  shipment  of  400 
metric  tons  of  flour  is  expected 
to  reach  Vietnam  in  late  Decem- 
ber. Purchased  in  Saskatchewan 
at  a cost  of  $131,000,  it  is 
designated  for  Binh  Tri  Thien 
Province,  where  cold  weather  at 
the  time  of  blossoming  has  re- 
duced this  year’s  rice  crop  by  an 
estimated  70  percent.  The  flour 
will  be  distributed  by  the 
country’s  Aid  Reception  Commit- 
tee. 

Relief  sales  and  related  events 
across  Canada  raised  about 
$900,000  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  this  past  year.  The 
biggest  of  the  11  events  was  the 
sale  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  in 
May.  It  attracted  big  crowds 
from  the  large  cities  nearby,  rais- 
ing nearly  $260,000.  The  typical 
relief  sale  includes  an  auction  of 
antique  and  handmade  goods,  the 
sale  of  quilts  and  crafts,  and  nu- 
merous food  stands.  “It  has  been 
argued  that  relief  sales  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  efficient  way  of 
raising  money,”  said  Doreen 
Martens  of  MCC  Canada.  “But 
their  success  in  spite  of  many  or- 
ganizational headaches  is 
testimony  to  the  concern  of  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  for  the 
needy.” 

Several  Mennonite  pastors  are 
appearing  on  television  in 
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Elida,  Ohio.  At  the  urging  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
WTLW  invited  the  pastors  to 
take  turns  speaking  on  Light 
Break , a 60-second  spot  telecast 
at  noon  to  inspire  viewers.  Larry 
Rohrer  led  off  with  six  spots 
based  on  MBM’s  radio  scripts  for 
Art  McPhee  in  Touch.  The  other 
two  pastors  are  Homer  Schrock 
and  Clarence  Sutter.  The  spots 
were  videotaped  by  WTLW,  a 
Christian  station,  and  telecast 
free  of  charge.  Other  pastors 
interested  in  doing  something 
similar  may  borrow  a videotape 
of  Rohrer’s  spots  by  writing  to 
Don  Reber  at  MBM,  1251  Vir- 
ginia Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

The  annual  Fall  Missions  Rally 
of  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  drew  capacity  crowds 

to  Durham  (N.C.)  Mennonite 
Church,  Nov.  1-3.  “Rekindling  a 
Fire  for  Missions”  was  the  theme 
and  the  basis  for  four  messages 
by  Mel  Shetler,  a Mennonite 
youth  worker  and  evangelist 
from  Goshen,  Ind.  The  rally  also 
included  reports  from  overseas 
workers  and  an  address  by  new 
board  president  Paul  Yoder.  The 
Virginia  board  has  overseas  pro- 
grams on  the  Italian  island  of  Si- 
cily and  on  the  Caribbean  island 
countries  of  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad-Tobago.  It  also  has 
church-planting  projects  in  Vir- 
ginia and  surrounding  states. 

Manitoba  Mennonites  are 
collecting  animal  fodder  and 
funds  to  help  troubled  farmers 
in  Saskatchewan.  They  or- 
ganized a group  called  Manitoba 
Farm  Neighbors  on  Nov.  1 under 
the  sponsorship  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  They  are 


sending  fodder  to  their  neighbor- 
ing province  through  a coun- 
terpart group  called  Saskatch- 
ewan Farm  Neighbors.  Farming 
has  not  been  profitable  in  some 
parts  of  the  province  for  five 
years,  and  in  some  cases  the 
situation  has  deteriorated  to  the 
oint  where  farm  families  have 
ad  to  apply  for  welfare.  Mani- 
toba, on  the  other  hand,  has  en- 
joyed relatively  good  crops. 

A 19-year-old  Mennonite  be- 
came the  youngest  person  ever 
to  hold  elected  office  in  Elmira, 
Ont.,  as  a result  of  the  Nov.  12 
municipal  elections.  David  Leis,  a 
student  at  Waterloo  University, 
easily  defeated  three  incumbents 
and  was  the  second  highest  vote- 
getter  in  winning  a seat  on  the 
Woolwich  Township  Council. 
Leis  is  the  son  of  local  Mennonite 
pastor  Vernon  Leis.  Five  other 
Mennonites  in  the  area  were  also 
elected  or  reelected  as  mayors 
and  aldermen. 

Mennonites  in  northeastern 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  started 
a high  school  this  past  fall. 
Called  Terre  Hill  Mennonite  High 
School,  it  is  located  in  the  former 
Union  Grove  Alternative  School. 
It  opened  its  first  year  with  31 
students.  The  new  school  relates 
to  the  Lancaster  Conference 
Board  of  Education,  and  its 
governing  board  is  made  up  of 
four  Lancaster  Conference  mem- 
bers and  three  others.  Leroy  Geh- 
man,  a local  Mennonite  pastor,  is 
the  administrator. 

A new  emphasis  on  Russian 
Mennonite  studies  is  taking 
shape  at  Conrad  Grebel  College 

as  part  of  the  school’s  Anabap- 
tist-Mennonite  Studies  program. 


VSers  help  feed  the  hungry  in  Texas.  Neil  Amstutz,  Voluntary 
Service  worker  in  San  Antonio , Tex.,  stocks  the  Southeast  United 
Christian  Ministries  food  pantry.  The  ministry  represents  nine  con- 
gregations, including  San  Antonio  Mennonite  Fellowship,  on  the 
city's  southeast  side.  As  caseworker,  Amstutz  distributes  canned 
goods,  clothes,  and  financial  assistance  to  persons  in  need.  He  also 
coordinates  a central  warehouse  for  government  surplus  butter  and 
cheese  which  serves  social  service  agencies  and  churches  in  eight 
counties. 

Amstutz  is  from  Hesston,  Kans.  He  is  serving  a two-year  VS  term 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


MBM  worker  leads  Bible  seminar  for  Protestants  in  Benin.  David 
Shank  (standing  right),  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  in 
Ivory  Coast,  leads  the  third  annual  Bible  seminar  for  the  In- 
terconfessional Protestant  Council  of  Benin— a group  which  repre- 
sents 25  denominations.  At  Shank’s  side  is  an  interpreter  translating 
into  the  Goun  language. 

Eighty  persons  attended  one  or  more  of  the  sessions  during  the 
five-day  seminar  in  the  city  of  Cotonou  in  early  November.  Shank 
spoke  on  “ The  Priesthood  of  Baptized  Believers,  ” a theme  chosen  by 
the  council. 

Shank  has  been  a resource  person  for  a variety  of  groups 
throughout  French-speaking  West  Africa. 


Coordinating  the  effort  on  a part- 
time  basis  is  Leonard  Friesen,  a 
doctoral  student  in  Russian  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  painful  memories  of  M[en- 
nonites  who  endured  revolution, 
civil  war,  and  Stalinism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  before  emigrating 
to  Canada  have  too  often  resulted 
in  silence  between  generations 
and  within  families,  said  Rodney 
Sawatsky,  the  college’s  acting 
president.  “We  think  that  the 
college  can  and  should  have  a role 
in  this  process  of  remembering.” 

Missionary  Norman  Kraus  has 
completed  his  Christology  writ- 
ing project — one  of  the  major 
tasks  of  his  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  assignment  in  Japan. 
The  manuscript  has  been  sent  to 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  for 
editing  and  publication.  Kraus’s 
goal  is  to  help  people  in  a non- 
Western  society  understand  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ.  He 
noted  that  biblical  concepts  like 
kingdom  of  God,  covenant,  and 
forgiveness  are  not  familiar  in 
the  Japanese  culture.  “I  have 
tried  to  write  a missionary 
theology,  not  a theology  of  mis- 
sions,” Kraus  said.  “A  missionary 
theology  must  stay  very  close  to 
the  biblical  text  rather  than  in- 
troduce a ready-made  Western 
theological  synthesis.” 

Missionary  David  Shank  was  a 
guest  lecturer  at  an  interchurch 
West  African  seminar  recently 
in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast.  The 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  spoke  on  “How  to  Ap- 
proach Unevangelized  Ethnic 


Groups”  to  30  people  studying  for 
two  months  at  the  Christian 
Communication  and  Research 
Training  Center.  They  were  pas- 
tors, youth  leaders,  women’s 
group  leaders,  and  Bible  institute 
students  from  seven  West  Af- 
rican countries. 

New  printings  have  been 
ordered  for  six  popular  Herald 
Press  books.  Two  of  them  have 
already  been  reprinted  more  than 
30  times.  The  books  and  their 
authors— all  of  them  women— 
and  number  of  copies  in  print 
are:  More-with-Less  Cookbook  by 
Doris  Janzen  Longacre  (490,000), 
Meditations  for  the  New  Mother 
by  Helen  Good  Brenneman 

(370.000) ,  Mennonite  Community 
Cookbook  by  Mary  Emma  Sho- 
walter  (350,000),  Meditations  for 
the  Expectant  Mother  by  Helen 
Good  Brenneman  (147,000),  Liv- 
ing More  with  Less  by  Doris 
Janzen  Longacre  (83,500),  and 
Real  People  by  Martha  Denlinger 

(70.000) . 

Brethren  Press  has  decided  to 
shut  down  its  printing  opera- 
tion while  continuing  a vigorous 
program  of  publishing.  The  deci- 
sion parallels  those  of  a number 
of  other  denominational  printers 
that  have  found  outside  printing 
to  be  more  economical  because  of 
rapidly  changing  technology  and 
the  trend  toward  specialization. 
Brethren  Press,  located  in  Elgin, 
111.,  is  an  agency  of  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  It  is  a partner  with 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  in 
producing  The  Foundation  Series 
for  Sunday  schools  and  in  plan- 
ning a new  joint  hymnal. 
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Nutritionist  in  Nepal  uses  novel  approaches.  How  does  a nutri- 
tionist do  development  work ? The  question  is  answered  by  Margaret 
Entz,  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Nepal  “ The  key  to 
successful  noninstitutionalized  work  is  to  adapt  and  learn  how  to  fit 
into  existing  situations,  "she  says.  "This  can  take  many  directions.  ” 

One  example  is  rice  planting,  a happy  time  for  women  even  though 
it  means  long  days  of  back-bending  labor.  They  enjoy  coming  to- 
gether to  work,  sing,  and  visit.  The  women  invited  Entz  to  join  them, 
and  she  used  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  nutrition  and  related  mat- 
ters—feeding  young  children,  selecting  seed  com,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  a stove  with  a chimney. 

Here  Entz  shows  the  women  how  to  use  a solar  food  drier  made 
from  locally  available  materials. 


Nominations  for  the  next 
president  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary  are  being 
accepted  by  the  Search  Commit- 
tee. The  six-member  group, 
which  has  met  twice  so  far,  also 
encourages  people  with  concerns 
and  advice  to  contact  the  commit- 
tee. Richard  Detweiler,  who  has 
been  president  since  1980,  an- 
nounced last  fall  that  he  intends 
to  step  down  in  1987.  Nomina- 
tions and  other  comments  should 
be  sent  to  Search  Committee 
chairman  Owen  Burkholder  at 
1585  College  Ave.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

Willard  Swartley  is  Lancaster 
Conference’s  1986  scholar  in 
residence.  A New  Testament 
professor  at  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminaries,  he  will 
assist  the  conference  with 
leadership  training  and  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  AMBS 
and  the  conference.  Swartley  will 
teach  a course  in  the  Pastoral 
Training  Program,  an  adult  edu- 
cation class  at  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School,  and  two 
sessions  of  Keystone  Bible  In- 
stitute. He  will  also  be  available 
for  other  events.  Swartley  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  will  live  in  the 
Lancaster  Conference  area  from 
Feb.  1 to  May  31.  Their  address 
will  be  R.  1,  Box  382-0, 
Strasburg,  PA  17579. 

Glenn  Myers  was  installed  as 
moderator  of  Gulf  States  Fel- 
lowship during  the  small  con- 
ference’s annual  delegate  meet- 
ing on  Nov.  3 at  Des  Allemands 
(La.)  Mennonite  Church.  He  is 
pastor  of  Pearl  River  Mennonite 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  Miss. 
Bill  Briskey,  the  outgoing  mod- 
erator, is  moving  to  Oklahoma. 
The  delegates  selected  Milford 


Lyndaker  as  their  moderator- 
elect.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Jubilee  Mennonite  Church  in 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Southeast  Convention  con- 
cluded the  first  year  of  its  Pas- 
toral Training  Program  with  a 
seminar  held  Dec.  6-8  at  North 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Mennonite  Church. 
The  seminar  was  led  by  the  pro- 
gram’s director,  Le  Roy  Bechler. 
Entitled  “Evangelism  and 
Church  Growth,”  the  weekend 
event  attracted  26  registrants.  A 
highlight  was  a community 
survey  of  the  area  surrounding 
the  North  Tampa  congregation. 
The  participants  discovered  that 
47  percent  of  the  people  contacted 
were  either  unchurched  or  inac- 
tive. 

The  Lifecyclin’  biking  program 
of  Virginia  Conference  was  ter- 
minated in  November.  For  the 
past  four  years,  80-100  persons 
each  summer  spent  a weekend  or 
longer  on  a bike  hike  which  de- 
veloped group  spirit  and  disci- 
plines. Interest  declined, 
however,  and  the  fees  charged  to 
the  hikers  could  no  longer  cover 
expenses.  The  Lifecyclin’  equip- 
ment— a van,  specially  equipped 
trailer,  26  bikes,  camping  gear, 
and  a motorcycle — will  be  sold  as 
a unit,  if  possible,  to  another  or- 
ganization interested  in  a Chris- 
tian biking  ministry.  Interested 
parties  should  contact  the  Youth 
Ministries  office  at  Virginia  Con- 
ference, 901  Parkwood  Dr.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone  703- 
434-9727. 

Nearly  40  congregational  youth 
leaders  in  Virginia  Conference 
enjoyed  a weekend  retreat  re- 
cently on  the  theme,  “Transform- 
ing Young  Lives.”  It  was  held  at  a 


retreat  center  in  Blackstone,  Va. 
The  weekend  included  six 
workshops,  previews  of  new 
Christian  films,  and  four 
messages  by  Curt  Ashburn  of 
Washington  (D.C.)  Community 
Fellowship.  Virginia  Conference 
youth  minister  Sam  Scaggs  di- 
rected the  event. 

A group  of  18  senior  citizens 
from  Ohio  donated  a week  of 
their  time  recently  to  work  at 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
SELFHELP  Crafts  warehouse  in 
Ephrata,  Pa.  Most  were  members 
of  Mennonite  congregations  and 
some  were  volunteers  at  Arch- 
bold Care  and  Share  Thrift  and 
SELFHELP  Crafts  Shop.  The  ef- 
fort was  organized  by  Marj 
Grieser  of  Archbold.  “I  feel  like  I 
know  much  more  about  the  peo- 
ple who  make  the  items  sold  by 
SELFHELP  Crafts,”  said  Alice 
Short  of  Archbold.  “Imagine  a 
woman  in  the  Philippines  having 
to  work  20  minutes  to  earn 
enough  money  for  one  egg!” 

Ten  choirs  participated  in  the 
Holmes  County  Mennonite  Af- 
ter-Christmas Music  Festival 

on  Jan.  5 at  Hiland  High  School 
near  Berlin,  Ohio.  The  purpose  of 
the  third  annual  event  was  to 
share  in  a larger  setting  the 
musical  selections  which  were 
prepared  for  congregational 
Christmas  worship  services.  The 
program  concluded  with  all  the 
singers  joining  in  a mass  choir 
under  the  direction  of  Freeman 
Lehman. 

Canadian  students  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries are  pushing  for  more 
Canadian  content  at  the 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  school.  A newly 
formed  Canadian  Club  has  of- 


fered proposals  on  how  to  make 
AMBS  more  truly  binational. 
One  of  the  proposals,  which  has 
been  accepted,  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a liaison  faculty  person 
to  initiate  discussion  of  Canadian 
concerns  within  the  faculty, 
provide  access  to  administrators, 
keep  up  with  Canadian  affairs, 
and  develop  awareness  of  oppor- 
tunities for  field  placements  in 
Canada.  The  AMBS  administra- 
tion appointed  C.  J.  Dyck  as  the 
liaison. 

Located  on  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  is 
the  Peace  Academy  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Institute — a gathering 
point  where  scholars  of  diverse 
religious  and  ethnic  backgrounds 
study  peace  and  its  religious 
base.  Currently  the  facility  has  a 
strong  tie  with  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries — for- 
mer AMBS  professor  William 
Klassen  serves  as  director,  and 
AMBS  dean  Jacob  Elias  is  spend- 
ing his  sabbatical  there.  Also 
studying  at  the  institute  is  Paul 
Mininger,  former  president  of 
Goshen  College.  “Here  where  the 
three  great  religions— Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Islam— began 
and  flourish  is  the  logical  place  to 
study  the  way  they  contribute  to 
peace,”  says  Klassen. 

China  Educational  Exchange 
brought  three  Chinese  agricul- 
turalists to  North  America  for  a 

six-week  study  visit  recently. 
They  were  rice  agronomist  Sun 
Xiao-hui,  ornithologist  Li  Gui- 
yuan,  and  bamboo  silviculturalist 
Jiang  Xin.  They  are  from  Sichuan 
Agricultural  University.  The 
three  were  hosted  by  Mennonite 
agriculturalists  Paul  Lehman  in 
the  United  States  and  Don 
Harder  in  Canada.  Lehman  and 


Guatemalan  Mennonites  begin  health  care  program  for  the  poor. 

“You  people  in  the  Mennonite  Church  do  something  for  the  poor 
instead  of  only  preaching,"  residents  of  poor  communities  around 
Guatemala  City  say  when  they  visit  local  Mennonite-run  clinics. 

These  clinics  provide  vaccinations,  mother-child  checkups,  pre- 
natal care,  and  other  basic  health  services.  Twelve  trained  com- 
munity health  promoters,  two  doctors,  and  two  nurses  hold  clinics 
once  a week  in  each  of  five  outlying  communities. 

One  of  the  nurses  is  Annelies  Schiere-Brinkman  (pictured),  a Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  worker  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  health  care  program  is  operated  by  the  Mennonite  churches  of 
Guatemala  City  with  the  help  ofMCC. 
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MCC  leader  in  Bolivia  hands  out  nearly  worthless  money.  Bruce 
Glick,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  country  representative  for 
Bolivia,  holds  stacks  of  nearly  worthless  Bolivian  paper  bills.  The 
box  next  to  him  holds  more  bills  that  are  free  for  the  taking. 

Bolivia’s  economy  has  nearly  collapsed  with  an  exchange  rate  of 
over  1 million  Bolivian  pesos  to  $1.  Prices  in  many  stores  are  in  U.S. 
dollars  and  often  merchants  will  only  accept  U.S.  currency  since  im- 
ports must  be  paid, for  with  dollars. 

This  hyperinflation  creates  extreme  hardship  for  poor  Bolivian 
farmers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  imported 
fertilizers  or  replacement  parts  for  simple  machines.  The  inflation 
also  has  led  to  drastic  cutbacks  in  health  and  educational  services, 
especially  in  the  rural  areas. 

MCC  workers  struggle  to  find  ways  to  encourage  people  to  become 
self-sufficient  and  not  dependent  on  relief  aid. 


Harder  made  a CEE-sponsored 
visit  to  China  last  spring.  “It  is 
important  for  North  Americans 
to  remember  that,  though  the 
Chinese  want  our  technology,  it 
seems  that  they  want  our  friend- 
ship even  more,”  said  a CEE  spo- 
kesperson. Based  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  CEE  is  supported  by  sev- 
eral Mennonite  agencies  and 
colleges. 

Leaders  of  Belize  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Church  responded 
enthusiastically  to  teachings  by 
Don  and  Anna  Ruth  Jacobs  at  a 

retreat  held  Nov.  4-7  in  a camp- 
ground near  Sand  Hill,  Belize. 
Struggling  with  the  needs  of  a 
growing  multicultural  church  in 
the  tiny  Central  American  coun- 
try and  searching  for  the  roots  of 
their  faith,  the  45  leaders  set  the 
agenda  for  the  discussions.  Don, 
who  is  director  of  Mennonite 
Christian  Leadership  Founda- 
tion, led  Bible  studies,  lectured 
on  Anabaptist-Mennonite  beliefs, 
and  discussed  administrative 
matters.  Anna  Ruth  led  a session 
for  the  wives  of  church  leaders. 
Belize  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church  was  founded  by  mis- 
sionaries from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

A photo  contest  is  being  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Mutual 
aid.  The  theme  is  “Joining  Hands 
to  Touch  Lives,”  and  the  winning 
photo  will  illustrate  that  theme 
on  materials  promoting  Mutual 
Aid  Sunday  in  1986.  The  contest 
is  open  to  amateur  photographers 
who  are  members  of  a Mennonite 
or  related  church  and/or  mem- 
bers of  MMA’s  medical,  life,  or 
annuity  plans.  Entries  should  be 
black-and-white  prints  taken 
since  Jan.  1,  1984.  The  entry 
deadline  is  May  1.  The  winning 
photographer  will  receive  $100, 
and  the  winning  photo  will  be 
submitted  to  a contest  sponsored 
by  National  Fraternal  Congress 
of  America.  MMA,  which  is  a 
member  of  that  organization,  is 
helping  it  celebrate  its  100th  an- 
niversary. More  information  is 
available  from  Mary  Klassen  at 
MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  800-348-7468. 

A new  Goshen  College  outreach 
program  is  sending  professors 
to  high  schools  and  bringing 
students  to  campus  for  new 

learning  opportunities.  “Goshen 
College  Resources  for  High 
Schools”  began  in  November  to 
expand  possibilities  for  high 
school  teachers  as  they  plan  pro- 
grams for  their  students. 

A Mennonite  was  part  of  an 
ecumenical  East-West  peace 
seminar  recently  in  Magdeburg, 
East  Germany.  Andre  Gingerich, 
a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  in  West  Germany,  was  a 
member  of  the  eight-person  In- 
ternational Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation delegation  which  met  for 
five  days  with  17  representatives 
of  the  Christian  peace  movement 
in  communist  East  Germany.  In 
a statement  released  at  the  end  of 
the  seminar,  the  participants  ex- 


pressed their  support  for  “secur- 
ity partnership,”  a concept  based 
on  the  principle  that  national  se- 
curity can  no  longer  be  achieved 
by  threatening  extermination  of 
an  opponent  but  only  by 
measures  which  also  increase  the 
opponent’s  security. 

Canadian  church  and  com- 
munity groups  have  formed  a 
National  Network  for  Commu- 
nity Justice  and  Conflict  Res- 
olution. “The  network  will  em- 
phasize justice  as  reconciliation 
and  restoration  rather  than 
retribution,”  said  coordinator 
Dean  Peachey,  a Mennonite. 
“Professionals  in  the  field  of 
criminal  justice  are  starting  to 
look  for  new  answers,  and  one 
source  of  information  is  the 
churches.”  And  one  source  of 


funding  for  the  new  network,  in 
addition  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, is  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Canada. 

A Herald  Press  children’s  book 
has  won  a C.  S.  Lewis  Silver 
Honor  Medal  from  Christian 
Schools  magazine.  Remember  the 
Eagle  Day  by  Guenn  Martin  was 
one  of  only  five  out  of  200  entries 
to  receive  the  medal  in  1985. 
Herald  Press,  a division  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  also 
won  a silver  medal  in  1984  with 
Danger  in  the  Pines  by  Ruth 
Nulton  Moore.  Christian  Schools 
is  the  official  publication  of  the 
Association  of  Christian  Schools 
International. 

Five  people  interested  in  deaf 
ministry  have  been  awarded 


Ephphatha  study  grants  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for 
the  1985-86  academic  year.  The 
five,  most  of  whom  are  deaf 
themselves  and  are  already  in- 
volved in  deaf  ministry,  want  to 
pursue  further  training.  They  are 
Doris  Eberly  of  Orrville,  Ohio; 
William  and  Alva  Cecile  Ford  of 
Saskatoon,  Sask.;  Lori  Nachtigall 
of  Winnipeg,  Man.;  and  Kenneth 
Samson  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
The  study  grants  are  a maximum 
of  $500. 

Larry  Newswanger  has  re- 
signed as  mutual  aid  minister 
for  Mennonite  Mutal  Aid,  effec- 
tive on  Feb.  28.  He  served  in  this 
post  one  year.  Before  that  he 
managed  the  Church  Relations 
and  Services  Department  1981-84 
and  worked  in  MMA’s  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  office  1975-81. 

Correction:  Faith  and  Farming 
Conference  speaker  Jim  Myer  is 
the  immediate  past  moderator  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
not  the  current  one  as  reported  in 
the  Dec.  17  Gospel  Herald. 

New  appointments: 

•Barbara  Reber,  executive  direc- 
tor, Inter-Mennonite  Council  on 
Aging,  starting  in  mid-January. 
She  succeeds  Martha  Graber. 
Reber  will  serve  two-fifths-time 
in  this  position  while  continuing 
her  work  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  as 
executive  secretary  of  Women’s 
Missionary  and  Service  Com- 
mission. 

•John  Yoder,  director  of  informa- 
tion services,  Goshen  College, 
starting  in  January.  He  succeeds 
Stuart  Showalter,  who  had  been 
serving  on  an  interim  basis  while 
also  chairing  the  Communication 
Department.  Yoder  was  interim 
director  for  one  year  before.  Most 
recently  he  was  director  of  Go- 
shen’s continuing  education 
program. 

•Deloss  Schertz,  interim  ad- 
ministrator, Chicago  Mennonite 
Learning  Center,  starting  next 
fall.  He  will  serve  one  year. 
Schertz  is  a teacher  with  man- 
agement skills,  fluency  in  Span- 
ish, and  transcultural  experience. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Stanley  Weaver  became  interim 
pastor  of  Bellwood  Mennonite 
Church,  Milford,  Nebr.,  on  Jan.  1. 
He  served  previously  as  South- 
west Conference  overseer  and  as 
a missionary  for  many  years, 
with  his  wife,  Arlie,  among  the 
Navajo  Indians. 

•Edward  Robbins,  Jr.,  was  or- 
dained as  pastor  of  Crystal 
Springs  Mennonite  Church, 
Harper,  Kans.,  on  Nov.  10.  He 
was  licensed  in  1984. 

•John  Sharp  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  Salford  Mennonite 
Church,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  on 
Nov.  17.  He  was  licensed  in  1983. 
•Michael  Menses  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Emanuel  Mennonite 
Church,  Surprise,  Ariz.,  on  Oct. 
20.  He  served  previously  as  as- 
sistant pastor  of  City  Terrace 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  in 
Los  Angeles. 

•Jim  Kropf  was  licensed  and  in- 
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stalled  as  pastor  of  Grace  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on 
Dec.  15.  A member  of  the  con- 
gregation, he  was  asked  to  serve 
by  his  fellow  members. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Annual  Meeting,  Jan.  29-Feb.  2, 
in  Denver.  Hosted  by  local  Men- 
nonite congregations,  the  event 
will  include  official  business 
sessions  as  well  as  a variety  of 
other  activities.  Held  at  the  same 
time  will  be  the  annual  meeting 
of  MCC  U.S.  More  information 
from  Marvin  Dick  at  430  W.  9th 
Ave.,  Denver,  CO  80204. 
•Anabaptist  Heritage  Retreat, 
Feb.  7-9,  at  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center.  The  focus 
this  year  is  on  Menno  Simons, 
who  left  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  450  years  ago  this 
month  to  lead  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  movement.  The  re- 
source persons  are  Jan  Gley- 
steen,  Leonard  Gross,  and  Su- 
zanne Gross.  More  information 
from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone 
412-423-2056. 

•Silent  Retreat,  Feb.  14-16,  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  Led  by  Weyburn  and 
Thelma  Miller  Groff,  it  will  focus 
on  the  10-year  witness  and  stew- 
ardship goals  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  More  information  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412- 
423-2056. 

•Wellness  Celebration,  four 
upcoming  dates  in  four  locations. 
Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid,  the  second  annual  series  this 
year  introduces  the  children’s 
wellness  program  of  MMA.  The 
first  of  the  1986  celebrations  are 
Feb.  8 in  Souderton,  Pa.;  Feb.  9 in 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Feb.  22  in  Go- 
shen, Ind.;  and  Apr.  19  in  Bloom- 
ington, 111.  More  information 
from  Charlotte  Sprunger  at 
MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  800-348-7468. 
•Campus  Open  House,  three  up- 
coming weekends,  at  Goshen 
College.  This  is  a program  to  help 
high  school  students  and  their 
parents  get  a firsthand  look  at 
college  life.  The  dates  are  Feb.  14- 
15,  Mar.  7-8,  and  Mar.  21-22. 
More  information  from  Doug 
Caskey  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219-533-3161. 

Goshen  College  has  three  teach- 
ing vacancies  in  the  Music  De- 
partment, starting  next  fall.  Per- 
sons with  a doctorate  and  college 
teaching  experience  are  pre- 
ferred. The  positions  are: 
•Full-time,  tenure  track.  Re- 
sponsibilities include  teaching 
traditional  undergraduate  the- 
ory. The  person  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  20th 
century  musical  styles  and  expe- 
rience in  conducting  and/or  com- 
position. 

•Full-time,  one-year.  Responsi- 
bilities include  teaching  lower- 
level  classes  and  directing  the 
college  orchestra. 
•Two-thirds-time,  long-term.  The 
primary  responsibility  is  to  head 
the  piano  preparatory  program. 


Interested  persons  should  send 
application  letter,  resume, 
transcripts,  and  three  references 
to  Willard  Martin  at  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Special  meetings:  B.  Charles 
Hostetter,  Hickory,  N.C.,  at 
Tressler,  Greenwood,  Del.,  Jan. 
15-19. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Rockhill,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.;  Lesher  Cook.  Elmira, 
Ont.:  Gord  Alton,  Jenny  Lee,  and 
Craig  Martin.  Erisman,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.:  Amy  Jo  Strausbaugh 
by  confession  of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  Stanley  and 
Arlie  Weaver  from  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  to  Box  66,  Milford,  NE 
68405.  Inter -Mennonite  Council 
on  Aging  from  Newton,  Kans.,  to 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  )io  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Dietrich,  Philip  and  Yvonne 
(Klopfenstein),  Archbold,  Ohio, 
first  and  second  children,  twin 
sons,  Alex  James  and  Joel  Adam, 
Dec.  21. 

Dutcher,  Titus  and  Debora 
(Yoder),  Medway,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Andrew  Jay,  Nov.  22. 

Eichelberger,  Jeff  and  Marla 
(Hayes),  Hydro,  Okla.,  first  child, 
Cindy  Kay,  Nov.  27. 

Harr,  Jim  and  Marilyn 
(Hostetler),  New  Carlisle,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Sarah  Johanna;  born 
on  May  2,  1985;  adopted  on  Nov. 
14. 

Horner,  Harvey  and  Dawna 
(Gindlesperger),  Boswell,  Pa., 
first  child,  Renee  Noel,  Nov.  25. 

Rice-Longenecker,  Jim  Rice 
and  Dawn  Longenecker,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  first  child,  Jessica 
Erin,  Nov.  1. 

Troost-Grove,  Dirk-  and 
Colleen,  Nagele,  The  Nether- 
lands, first  child,  Amarant 
Carina,  Nov.  13. 

Turner,  Emanuel  and  Brenda 
(Swartzentruber),  Talbert,  Ky., 
fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Stephanie  Marie,  Nov.  21. 

Warfel,  Everett  and  Marlene 
(Swartzentruber),  Greenwood, 
Del.,  first  child,  Anthony  Brooks, 
Nov.  5. 

Yoder,  Roger  and  Marlene 
(Beck),  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
second  son,  Brandon  Chris- 
topher, Nov.  13. 


OBITUARIES 


Brenneman,  Harvey  Ervin, 

son  of  Jacob  and  Barbara  (Stauf- 
fer) Brenneman,  was  born  at 
Milford,  Nebr.,  Sept.  10,  1899; 
died  at  Mennonite  Home,  Al- 


bany, Oreg.,  Dec.  1,  1985;  aged  86 
y.  On  Jan.  30,  1919,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Uarda  Hills,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Roderick  L.  and  Harley  Owen),  3 
daughters  (Vira  Joyce — Mrs. 
Eugene  Lemons,  Barbara 
Faith— Mrs.  Willard  Burkey,  and 
Lois  Pauline— Mrs.  Richard 
Miller),  20  grandchildren,  17 
great-grandchildren,  and  two 
brothers  (Joe  and  Paul).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Harvey  Earl),  and  one  daughter 
(Margaret  Clare — Mrs.  Alvin 
Cross).  He  was  a member  of 
Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  5,  in  charge  of  Clarence 
Gerig,  Stanley  Troyer,  and  Owen 
Hostetler;  interment  in  Fairview 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Brundage,  Cecil,  son  of 
Harvey  and  Mabel  (Veeder) 
Brundage,  was  born  near  Cairo, 
Nebr.,  Nov.  5, 1926;  died  in  Cairo, 
Nebr.,  Dec.  19,  1985;  aged  59  y. 
On  Apr.  9,  1950,  he  was  married 
to  Mary  Gascho,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Eldon),  3 daughters  (Donna  Cas- 
tor, Elaine  Schweitzer,  and  Ruth 
Brundage),  6 grandchildren,  and 
one  sister.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Cairo  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Wood  River  Mennonite  Church 
on  Dec.  21,  in  charge  of  Irvin 
Nussbaum  and  Willis  Roth; 
interment  in  the  church  cem- 
etery. 

Hause,  Cynthia  Ann, 

daughter  of  Millard  and  Jeanette 
(Moyer)  Tyson,  was  born  in 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1951; 
died  at  Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  17, 
1985;  aged  34  y.  On  July  23, 1977, 
she  was  married  to  Leonard 
Hause,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Christopher 
Ryan),  and  2 sisters  (Donna— 
Mrs.  Dale  Greene  and  Mary 
Lou — Mrs.  Gary  Davenport).  She 
was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  21,  in  charge  of  Mark  M. 
Derstine;  interment  in  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hostetter,  Susie  K.,  daughter 
of  Ira  and  Sarah  (Kreider) 
Hershey,  was  born  in  Salisbury 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  12,  1895;  died  at 
Mennonite  Home  on  Dec.  17, 
1985;  aged  90  y.  She  was  married 
to  Galen  B.  Hostetter,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are 
7 daughters  (Eleanor  Hershey, 
Virginia  Neff,  Verna  Denlinger, 
Sara  Buckwalter,  Lydia  Den- 
linger, Elverta  Horst,  and  Emma 
Ranck),  one  son  (G.  Hershey),  45 
grandchildren,  82  great-grand- 
children, and  3 sisters  (Grace 
Hershey,  Ann  Hershey,  and 
Marian  Denlinger).  She  was  a 
member  of  Old  Road  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Hershey’s  Mennonite 
Church  on  Dec.  21,  in  charge  of 
Clair  Eby,  Mark  Lehman,  and 
Ralph  Ginder;  interment  in 
Hershey’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Long,  Pearl,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Magdalena  (Ebersole) 
Landis,  was  born  at  Sterling,  111., 
July  12,  1899;  died  at  Dixon 
Health  Care  Center,  Dixon,  111., 


Dec.  22,  1985;  aged  86  y.  On  Sept. 
1,  1920,  she  was  married  to 
Menno  Long,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Byron  and 
Dale),  2 daughters  (Vera— Mrs. 
Wayne  Allison  and  Darlene— 
Mrs.  Loren  Haak),  10  grand- 
children, and  11  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 grandsons,  5 sisters, 
and  3 brothers.  She  was  a 
member  of  Science  Ridge  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  26,  in 
charge  of  Edwin  Stalter;  inter- 
ment in  Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Peifer,  Mabel  E.,  daughter  of 
Daniel  H.  and  Fannie  L. 
(Harnish)  Peifer,  was  born  in 
East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  6, 
1900;  died  at  Mennonite  Home  on 
Dec.  18,  1985;  aged  84  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sisters  (Ruth  M.  Landis 
and  Ada  M.  Bucher).  She  was  a 
member  of  East  Petersburg  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Mennonite  Home 
Chapel  on  Dec.  21,  in  charge  of 
Ralph  Ginder,  Donald  Good,  and 
John  Shenk;  interment  in  East 
Petersburg  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Elizabeth  D., 
daughter  of  David  and  Lena 
(Birkey)  Springer,  was  born  at 
Minier,  111.,  Apr.  16, 1903;  died  at 
Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111., 
Dec.  11,  1985;  aged  82  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  3 brothers  (Aaron,  Roy, 
and  Melvin),  and  one  sister 
(Kathryn  Springer).  She  was  a 
member  of  East  Bend  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  14,  in  charge  of 
Paul  King;  interment  in  East 
Bend  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 

Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meet- 
ing, Jan.  31-Feb.  1 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Feb.  7-8 

Conservative  Conference  ministers  fellow- 
ship, Belleville,  Pa.  Feb.  17-21 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.  Feb.  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, Feb.  21-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  session,  Mar. 
1 

Conversations  on  Faith  III,  Laurelville,  Pa., 
Mar.  5-7 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13-15 

Ontario/Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  con- 
ferences joint  meeting,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Mar.  14-16 

Lancaster  Conference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 

Com  piled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Salvadoran  archbishop  asks  Congress 
to  stop  deporting  refugees 

In  a highly  unusual  intervention  into 
an  American  political  issue,  the  leader 
of  El  Salvador’s  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  called  on  Congress  to  halt  the  de- 
portations of  Salvadoran  refugees  from 
the  United  States. 

Archbishop  Arturo  Rivera  y Damas 
of  San  Salvador  made  the  appeal  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  all  members  of 
Congress.  He  urged  them  to  support 
proposed  legislation  to  halt  temporarily 
the  deportation  of  Salvadorans  who 
have  fled  violence  in  their  own  country. 

In  a strongly  worded  appeal,  the 
prelate  said  the  protection  of  refugees  is 
required  under  U.S.  and  international 
law.  While  Canada  and  countries  in 
Central  America  have  offered  refuge  to 
Salvadorans,  he  said,  U.S.  authorities 
have  “closed  their  doors  and  hearts.” 


Catholic  bishops:  AIDS  fear 
no  reason  to  drop  use  of  common  cup 

A committee  of  U.S.  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  has  declared  that  parishes 
should  continue  the  practice  of  drinking 
from  a common  cup  of  wine  during  eu- 
charistic  celebrations,  despite  growing 
fears  of  AIDS. 

However,  the  bishops’  committee  said 
those  who  fear  contracting  communica- 
ble diseases  can  simply  dip  the  eu- 
charistic  bread  into  wine  when  receiving 
communion. 

Pastors  should  also  tell  “those  who 
are  fearful  that  they  have  the  option  of 
receiving  Christ  under  bread  alone,” 
said  the  Committee  on  Liturgy  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops. 


Philippine  rights  group  says 
attacks  on  clergy  increasing 

As  the  political  and  shooting  war 
between  the  20-year-old  government  of 
Philippine  president  Ferdinand  Marcos 
and  its  foes  spreads  throughout  the 
country,  more  and  more  priests,  pas- 
tors, nuns,  and  lay  workers  are  falling 
victim  to  abuses  of  their  human  and  re- 
ligious rights. 


At  least  15  church  workers  or  former 
church  workers,  including  four 
Protestant  pastors  and  three  Catholic 
priests,  were  killed  in  incidents  related 
to  the  militarization  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1985,  ac- 
cording to  the  ecumenical  Promotion  of 
Church  People’s  Rights  group  in  the 
Philippines. 

“Church  repression  does  not  focus  on 
the  church  as  such,  on  the  institutional 
church,  but  on  those  who  have  taken  the 
option  of  being  on  the  side  of  the  poor,” 
said  Sister  Aurora  Zambranao,  cochair- 
person of  PCPR.  “Anyone  who  sides 
with  the  poor,  who  opposes  martial  law, 
who  stands  on  the  side  of  the  poor  be- 
comes an  enemy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
regime.  More  if  he  has  the  influence  of  a 
priest  or  a pastor.” 

Images  of  traditional  families 
based  on  myths,  scholar  says 

Doomsayers  who  say  the  North 
American  family  is  deteriorating  may 
be  comparing  today’s  reality  with 
mythical  families  of  the  past  that  never 
existed,  says  a Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity sociologist. 

Howard  Bahr  has  spent  the  last 
several  years  studying  different  periods 
of  history  in  search  of  the  “traditional 
family”  so  often  referred  to  today.  He 
has  examined  contemporary  and  his- 
torical documents  on  Western  European 
peasant  families,  North  American 
pioneer  families,  small-town  families  of 
the  1920s,  and  suburban  families  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s. 

Bahr  has  concluded  that  “the  fully 
functioning,  warmly  supportive  tradi- 
tional family  is  more  of  an  ideal  than  a 
historical  reality.”  He  said  that  “in 
many  ways  the  modern  family  may  be  a 
healthier,  more  supportive  place  to  live” 
than  the  family  of  the  past,  and  asserted 
that  it  “makes  no  sense  to  judge  the 
quality  of  contemporary  families  by  the 
standard  of  a model  family  that  never 
existed.” 


Methodist  bishops  approve  plan 
for  membership  growth 

Bishops  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  determined  to  reverse  a 20-year 
membership  slide,  have  laid  out  a 
strategy  that  includes  keeping  in  touch 
with  members  who  move  to  new  com- 
munities, learning  the  techniques  of 
pastors  who  lead  fast-growing  churches, 
and  organizing  new  congregations  for 
burgeoning  ethnic  minority  popula- 
tions. 

Meeting  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  the  de- 
nomination’s Council  of  Bishops  ap- 
proved a report  by  Bishop  Richard 
Wilke  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  who  chairs  a 
special  membership  committee.  The 


report  called  for  the  denomination  to 
achieve  a 0.5  percent  membership 
increase  in  1987,  a net  gain  of  50,000 
members,  and  a one  percent  rise  in  1988. 
The  church  presently  has  9.2  million 
members  in  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  denomination’s  1984  General 
Conference,  which  established  the 
Wilke  committee,  urged  efforts  aimed 
at  more  than  doubling  membership  to 
20  million  by  1992. 


Missionaries  in  Japan  protest 
fingerprint  law  aimed  at  Koreans 

A Disciples  of  Christ  missionary 
couple  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  have  lost  their 
resident  alien  status  because  they 
refused  to  be  fingerprinted  by  Japanese 
authorities.  Fredrik  and  Patricia  Spier 
took  the  action  to  support  Koreans  in 
Japan  who  object  to  a law  requiring 
them  to  be  fingerprinted. 

Under  Japanese  law,  all  alien 
residents — including  some  Korean 
families  who  have  lived  in  Japan  for 
three  generations — must  be  finger- 
printed once  every  three  years.  In  pre- 
vious years,  the  Spiers  obeyed  the  re- 
quirement. 

Of  the  estimated  700,000  Koreans  liv- 
ing in  the  country,  about  75  percent 
were  born  there.  Koreans  make  up  85 
percent  of  Japan’s  foreign  population. 
Their  forebears  came  to  Japan  as 
workers,  some  under  compulsion,  when 
Korea  was  a colony  of  Japan.  Korean 
residents  of  Japan  face  discrimination 
in  education  and  employment  in  addi- 
tion to  having  to  be  fingerprinted. 


Dozier,  Catholic  bishop 

who  advocated  CO  position,  dies 

Retired  Roman  Catholic  bishop  Car- 
roll  Dozier  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  an  advo- 
cate of  conscientious  objection  to  war 
and  even  draft  resistance  and  a sup- 
porter of  women’s  rights  in  the  church, 
died  on  Dec.  7 at  the  age  of  74. 

A native  of  Richmond,  Va.,  he  was  pas- 
tor of  Christ  the  King  Parish  in  Rich- 
mond when  Pope  Paul  VI  appointed  him 
the  first  bishop  of  the  newly  created 
Memphis  diocese  in  1970.  He  soon  be- 
came known  as  an  outspoken  opponent 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  In  a pastoral  letter 
issued  in  1971,  he  declared  that  “war  is 
no  longer  tolerable  for  a Christian,”  and 
said  he  would  support  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  all  war. 

Dozier  summed  up  much  of  his 
philosophy  in  a 1981  pastoral  letter.  He 
said  that  all  moral  decisions  boil  down 
to  a choice  between  love  and  violence, 
and  added  that  “the  trick  is  to  have  a 
conscience  well  enough  educated  to 
know  the  difference.” 
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Can  we  live  without  the  tropical  forests? 


. . the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth.  ” 

— Romans  8:22 

In  1973  George  E.  Mendenhall  published  The  Tenth 
Generation,  a book  in  which  he  developed  the  view  that 
in  the  ancient  Near  East,  society  collapsed  every  250-300 
years.  The  evidence,  he  said,  was  found  in  layers  of 
ashes  in  the  mounds  of  ancient  cities. 

The  people  of  Israel,  he  held,  came  into  existence  at 
the  time  of  one  of  these  societal  breakdowns.  They  began 
as  a new  social  and  political  organization.  In  early  Is- 
rael, the  power  politics  of  kingship  was  rejected.  Instead 
of  land  belonging  to  the  king,  it  belonged  to  God.  The 
peasants  worked  for  God  instead  of  a king.  Again,  ac- 
cording to  Mendenhall,  the  Christian  church  began  at 
one  of  these  eras  of  societal  breakdown.  The  church  had 
a new  but  similar  message:  “The  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand”  (Mark  1:15). 

I am  not  sure  that  Mendenhall’s  thesis  can  be  applied 
consistently,  but  any  of  us  can  see  that  collapses  of  so- 
ciety have  happened  at  times  in  the  past.  At  first  we  do 
not  expect  that  this  will  happen  to  us.  But  on  further 
thought  if  it  happened  before  it  can  and  probably  will. 

As  the  ashes  show,  the  ending  of  these  ancient  eras 
was  typically  violent.  But  the  violence  was  no  doubt  pre- 
ceded by  breakdown  in  the  functioning  of  society.  If  an 
enemy  from  without  administered  the  coup  de  grace,  it 
was  able  to  do  so  because  there  was  no  spirit  left  inside. 
At  some  point  the  society  crossed  a point  of  no  return. 

This  may  have  been  caused  by  some  small  specific 
thing,  a single  factor  out  of  order,  the  loose  brick  which 
caused  the  whole  house  to  tumble.  I read  once  that  the 
Roman  Empire  may  have  collapsed  because  of  the 
poisoning  of  leaders  who  drank  water  from  lead  pipes. 

What  small  thing  today  could  serve  as  the  factor  to 
begin  the  unbuttoning  of  our  whole  society?  As  one 
candidate  I nominate  the  lowly  hamburger.  It  does  not 
seem  a violent  act  to  purchase  a hamburger  in  a fast- 
food  joint  (except  to  the  cow  who  provided  the  meat.) 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 

Fast-food  hamburgers,  I am  told,  are  made  from 
cheap  beef.  And  cheap  beef  is  not  to  be  found  in  North 
America.  It  is  more  likely  to  come  from  Central  America 
or  Brazil,  grown  on  land  that  was  formerly  rain  forest. 
According  to  David  Quammen  in  his  book  Natural  Acts, 
“Rain  forests  comprise  only  6 percent  of  the  Earth’s  land 
surface,  yet  may  hold  as  many  as  half  the  Earth’s  total 
number  of  species  of  plant.”  Quammen  reports  that  rain 
forests  are  being  destroyed  for  pulpwood,  plywood,  and 
exotic  hardwoods  as  well  as  for  hamburger.  Also,  he 
says,  in  West  Africa  peasants  who  can  no  longer  afford 


fertilizer  resort  to  slash-and-burn  farming  (p.  144). 

Can  our  civilization  survive  without  its  tropical  rain 
forests  and  the  species  that  live  there?  We  do  not  know 
since  never  before  have  civilized  people  been  able  to 
manipulate  and  destroy  on  such  a comprehensive  scale. 
But  it  could  be  that  people  who  eat  fast-food  hambur- 
gers are  contributing  toward  the  demise  of  our  way  of 
life.  Think  of  that  next  time  you  pull  in  at  the  golden 
arches! 

It  may  seem  at  first  thought  that  destruction  of  rain 
forests  is  not  the  greatest  problem  before  us.  There  is 
after  all  the  national  debt,  the  nuclear  threat,  and 
genetic  engineering,  to  name  only  a few.  There  is 
widespread  abortion  of  unborn  babies,  there  are  famines 
and  earthquakes.  If  we  have  time  and  energy  to  give,  it 
would  seem  that  it  should  first  go  to  these.  The  earth, 
moreover,  has  demonstrated  many  times  that  it  is  able 
to  restore  itself  after  men  have  done  their  worst. 

Yet  we  continue  to  learn  about  how  species  are  inter- 
related and  interdependent.  Says  Quammen,  “The  edu- 
cated guess  is  that  each  species  of  plant  supports  ten  to 
thirty  species  of  dependent  animal”  (p.  145).  To  destroy 
one  insect  which  pollinates  a single  plant  may  bring  a 
whole  system  crashing  down  upon  itself. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  is  promoting  a concept  they 
call  “wellness,”  i.e.,  the  opposite  of  “sickness.”  It  is  a 
good  idea.  Not  only  should  it  keep  down  the  cost  of 
mutual  aid,  but  we  all  can  do  with  better  health.  On  New 
Year’s  Day,  Mary  and  I took  the  Readers  Digest  fitness 
test.  We  found  that  (1)  she  is  in  better  shape  than  I and 
(2)  both  of  us  can  use  some  improvement. 

But  this  concept  of  wellness  is  too  narrow  if  it  is  seen 
to  focus  on  individual  good  health  only.  Paul  in  Romans 
sets  his  concern  for  spiritual  health  in  a broader  context: 
the  well  being  of  the  whole  creation.  We  should  do  the 
same.  For  as  Paul  evidently  knew,  the  well  being  of  the 
whole  earth  with  all  its  creatures  is  tied  together. 

Or  as  Jesus  said,  “The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.” 

This  slogan  seems  not  to  have  appeared  in  the  Bible 
before  the  time  of  Jesus.  But  the  idea  was  there  in  early 
Israel  where  kingship  was  rejected  and  people  saw  God 
as  King.  This  in  contrast  to  the  surrounding  cultures 
where  the  king  was  viewed  as  god  and  could  do  anything 
he  wanted.  His  willfulness  contributed  to  the  ultimate 
collapse  of  the  society. 

If  it  seems  a petty  thing  to  suggest  that  we  ought  not 
to  eat  hamburgers  for  the  sake  of  a few  bugs  or  flowers 
in  a tropical  rain  forest,  we  might  consider  that  the  life 
of  our  grandchildren  could  be  at  stake  as  well.  Think  of 
that  the  next  time  you  pull  in  at  the  golden  arches. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Let’s  not  try  to  fool  ourselves  with 
nice-sounding  goals  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price. 


If  we  don’t  pay  the  missions  bill,  a lot 
of  people  all  over  the  world  are  going 
to  be  sitting  in  the  dark. 
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Will  the 
last  missionary 
please  turn 
out  the  lights? 

by  Lynn  Miller 
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The  goals  are  almost  absurd 

by  Robert  Hartzler 


Last  August  our  General  Assembly 
delegates  adopted  some  very  ambitious 
ten-year  goals.  They  have  to  do  with 
increasing  our  rate  of  growth  and  giv- 
ing. I wasn’t  a delegate  this  time.  On  the 
day  when  Alice  Roth  and  Ross  Bender 
were  discussing  the  proposed  goals  in 
the  assembly,  I was  walking  around  the 
Hilton  Coliseum  engaged  in  one  of  the 
many  chores  which  fell  to  the  host  con- 
ference. 

I listened  to  Alice  and  Ross  that  day 
and  at  times  couldn’t  believe  my  ears. 
Double  the  witness  and  giving  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  achieve  a 50  per- 
cent increase  in  membership  by  1995? 
Oh  well,  I thought,  maybe  they  know 
something  I don’t.  And  wonder  of  won- 
ders, the  delegates  agreed,  passed  the 
goals  without  opposition,  and  they  are 
still  with  us  five  months  later. 

No  head-on  critique  yet.  I’ve  been 
reading  the  church  papers  carefully  as 
usual  but  since  Ames  have  been  paying 
special  attention  to  the  response  to  the 
10-year  goals.  To  date  no  one  has  ad- 
dressed them  forthrightly.  There  have 
been  several  comments  acknowledging 
the  goals  and  their  implications  for  pro- 
gram and  related  activities,  but  no  one 
has  critiqued  them  in  a head-on  man- 
ner. After  all,  who  has  the  audacity  to 
argue  with  something  as  good  as  church 
growth  and  generous  giving? 

With  some  trepidation  let  me  be  the 
bad  guy  in  the  hope  that  good  will  come 
from  it.  I think  the  goals  are  admirable 
but  unrealistic— almost  absurd.  We  be- 
lieve in  church  growth  and  generous  giv- 
ing, but  not  that  much. 

We  are  not  bussers.  We  will  pick  up 
neighbors’  children  and  even  neighbors, 
but  we  are  not  big  on  busses  like  our 
Baptist  brothers.  Nor  are  we  evangelism 
explosion  people.  There  is  just  enough 
consciousness  of  the  free-church  dy- 
namic among  us  to  make  us  uncom- 
fortable with  high-pressure  “either-or” 
pitches  even  when  eternal  destinies  are 
at  stake.  If  there  is  one  style  of  evange- 
lism particularly  prevalent  among  Men- 
nonites  it  has  to  be  friendship  evange- 
lism. We  are  indebted  to  Art  McPhee  for 
seeing  this  and  helping  us  develop  it. 
Thanks,  Art! 

What  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that  we 


Robert  Hartzler,  Washington,  Iowa,  is  pas- 
tor of  Washington  Mennonite  Church. 


should  not  set  our  hearts  on  a phe- 
nomenal growth  spurt  in  the  next 
decade.  We  don’t  trust  the  numbers 
game  and  are  not  given  to  rapid-growth 
tactics  of  evangelism.  There  are  some 
notable  exceptions  among  us  such  as  the 
Hopewell  congregation  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  but  they  are  still  excep- 
tions. 

Well,  you  say,  the  original  Ana- 
baptists were  effective  evangelists. 
There  was  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
first  50  years  of  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment. Yes,  and  there  was  also  intense 
persecution.  Are  we  ready  for  that 
again?  I haven’t  seen  any  signs  suggest- 
ing that  we  are  that  serious.  Tell  me 
when  you  see  Mennonites  lining  up  to 
become  martyrs.  History  has  condi- 
tioned us.  After  the  persecution  we  be- 
came and  still  are  pretty  quiet  people  on 
matters  of  faith.  Now  on  farming  and 
football  it’s  different — but  then,  let’s 
not  get  into  that. 

Not  enough  leaders.  Another  reason 
why  I think  the  goal  borders  on  the  ab- 
surd is  because  we  can’t  produce  enough 
leaders  for  1,000  congregations,  let 
alone  1,500.  Pete  Wiebe  and  Charlie 
Gautsche  are  right.  We’re  going  to  have 
to  make  some  major  adjustments  in 
leadership  development  if  we  are  going 
to  even  hold  our  own  in  the  next  decade. 
In  case  someone  hasn’t  noticed,  there  is 
a serious  shortage  of  Mennonite  pastors 
and  leaders  today.  Many  of  our  pulpits 
now  have  preachers  and  pastors  with 
neither  Mennonite  heritage  nor  Ana- 
baptist theological  training.  I see  no  evi- 
dence of  any  dramatic  change  in  the 
near  future. 

Why  this  lack  of  leadership  from  our 
own  ranks?  Is  God  no  longer  calling  us 
to  become  preachers  and  pastors? 
Hardly.  I lay  the  blame  at  the  feet  of  the 
congregation.  We’re  going  to  have  to 
quit  shooting  our  pastors.  You  don’t 
have  to  look  outside  your  own  commu- 
nities to  find  former  Mennonite  pastors 
with  permanent  injuries  no  longer  able 
or  willing  to  preach  and  lead.  We  criti- 
cize and  resist  their  ministries,  cripple 
their  wives  and  children,  starve  them, 
and  then  wonder  why  our  high  school 
and  college-age  youth  have  no  convic- 
tions for  ministry.  It’s  no  mystery  to 
me. 

We  have  succeeded  in  creating  a nega- 
tive image  problem.  Our  young  people 
don’t  think  it’s  very  respectable  being  a 


Mennonite  pastor.  And  they  didn’t  learn 
this  from  the  movies,  television,  maga- 
zines, or  the  public  schools.  Tell  me, 
where  is  it  written  that  Mennonite  pas- 
tors are  to  be  pitied?  Nowhere.  But  we 
have  taught  them  well.  At  the  Sunday 
dinner  table,  in  members’  meetings,  in 
family  discussions  we  have  taught  our 
youth  to  avoid  the  pastorate  like  the 
plague. 

We  still  say  that  the  ministry  is  a 
high  and  holy  calling  and  wish  our  kids 
would  consider  it,  but  it’s  little  more 
than  an  empty  facade.  So  let’s  not  ex- 
pect that  to  change  overnight.  I don’t 
know  of  any  medicine  to  quickly  make  it 
better. 

Besides  that,  the  financial  chickens 
are  beginning  to  come  home  to  the  Men- 
nonite roost.  For  many  years  we  have 
seen  a slow  but  steady  decrease  in  con- 
tributions going  outside  the  congrega- 
tion while  the  amount  spent  inside 
increased  proportionately.  The  salaried 
pastor  was  a major  factor  in  this  trend. 
Today  many  Mennonite  congregations 
can’t  afford  a salaried  pastor  and,  with 
the  current  downturn  in  the  larger  econ- 
omy, it’s  not  going  to  get  any  easier  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Nevertheless  I don't  think  this  is  the 
crucial  factor  in  the  lack  of  available 
pastors.  Many,  if  not  most  persons,  with 
an  inner  call  to  pastoral  ministry  would 
be  willing  (if  not  preferring)  to  earn 
their  own  living  if  only  their  congrega- 
tion could  value  and  affirm  their  min- 
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istry.  Finances  are  secondary  on  this 
one.  The  primary  problem  is  the  matter 
of  pastoral  image  and  respect. 

Financial  goal  is  also  unrealistic. 

As  for  the  goal  to  double  our  rate  of  giv- 
ing in  the  next  decade,  it  is  at  least  as 
unrealistic  as  the  one  on  growth.  Why? 
Two  reasons:  (1)  the  next  decade  prom- 
ises to  give  us  the  worst  economic  condi- 
tions since  the  Great  Depression;  and  (2) 
there  is  no  way  to  really  know  and 
measure  how  much  money  Mennonites 
give. 

General  Board  estimates  tell  us  that 
Mennonites  across  the  board  give  5 per- 
cent of  their  income.  I’m  sure  some  give 
more  while  others  give  less.  Some  of  us 
have  accepted  the  grim  fact  that  we  are 
being  forced  to  reduce  our  standard  of 


living.  The  income  is  just  not  there  for 
most  of  us.  So  how  are  we  going  to  dou- 
ble our  rate  of  giving?  It  is  not  likely. 

Besides  the  goal  is  not  measurable. 
We  don’t  tell  anyone  what  or  how  much 
we  give.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
knows  more  about  our  giving  than  any- 
one else  and  even  the  Feds  don’t  know  it 
all.  So  how  will  we  know  when  we 
achieve  that  10  percent?  People  give 
when  they  see  the  need  and  have  some- 
thing to  share.  We  can’t  do  much  about 
the  latter.  We  can  make  sure  that  the 
needs  are  well  known.  Maybe  we  should 
concentrate  on  communicating  the  need 
more  effectively  rather  than  being  con- 
cerned about  how  much  we  give. 

Don’t  like  to  be  negative.  Well,  as  I 
reread  this,  it  sounds  pretty  negative. 


And  I don’t  like  that.  I believe  in 
miracles.  I believe  that  God  can  give 
Mennonites  phenomenal  growth  and 
generous  hearts.  But  there  are  some 
intermediate  steps  which  require  some 
basic  changes  in  us  before  these  mir- 
acles will  be  realized.  So  let’s  not  try  to 
fool  ourselves  with  nice-sounding  goals 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  let’s  learn  all  we 
can  from  Hopewell  and  other  rapidly 
growing  churches,  being  careful  to 
maintain  our  own  unique  contribution 
to  the  larger  Christian  body.  And  let’s 
be  good  stewards  of  all  God’s  gifts, 
knowing  that  even  though  neither  the 
church  treasurer  nor  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  knows  how  much  we 
give,  God  surely  knows  and  he  alone  will 
be  our  ultimate  judge.  ^ 


Will  the  last  missionary 
please  turn  out  the  lights? 

by  Lynn  Miller 


There  is  a joke  about  hard  times  that 
goes  something  like  this:  “When  I com- 
plained about  my  troubles,  my  friends 
said  to  me,  ‘Cheer  up,  things  could  be 
worse.’  So  I cheered  up,  and  sure 
enough,  they  got  worse.” 

Now  that  joke  is  not  funny  to  the 
people  we  have  asked  to  put  into  action 
our  commitment  to  missions.  In  fact, 
that  joke  is  so  real  to  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  right  now,  that  if  I lived  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  I would  be  careful  in 
whose  company  I told  it.  For  the  painful 
truth  is  that  soon  after  we  “cheered  up” 
at  Ames  85,  things  indeed  “got  worse.” 

Mission  effort  has  decreased.  But 

then,  when  it  comes  to  missions,  things 
have  been  getting  worse  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  for  some  time.  I recently 
found  out  that  since  1971  the  mission  ef- 
fort of  the  Mennonite  Church  has  ac- 
tually decreased.  The  number  of  mis- 
sionaries and  staff  has  slowly  gotten 
smaller  and  smaller  in  response  to  giv- 
ing which,  in  real  dollars,  has  been  get- 
ting smaller  and  smaller. 

And  this  past  year  alone,  in  spite  of 
our  being  “cheered  up”  by  our  10-year 
goals,  giving  to  missions  has  been  down 
by  4.4  percent.  And  if  that  deficit  isn’t 
made  up  by  the  end  of  January,  either 
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13  missionaries  come  home  to  unem- 
ployment, or  the  voluntary  service  pro- 
gram goes  out  the  window.  That  is  “sure 
enough”  getting  a lot  worse. 

Well,  in  a couple  of  Sundays  at  our 
church  we  are  going  to  be  taking  a spe- 
cial offering  to  help  make  up  the  im- 
mediate deficit.  And  I am  fairly  con- 
fident that  the  church  as  a whole  will 
make  up  the  missing  $540,000.  After  all, 
Mennonites  are  well  known  for  paying 
their  bills.  And  this  is  one  of  our  bills. 
We  have  contracted  for  the  services  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  each  time 
we  set  the  kind  of  goals  we  set  at  Ames. 

The  MBM  “asking”  is  just  like  the 
light  bill.  We  ask  the  electric  company 
to  give  us  light,  and  we  ask  the  Mission 
Board  to  give  the  rest  of  the  world  light. 
And  in  both  cases,  transmitting  the 
light  costs  money.  But  somehow,  we 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  only 
people  we  really  owe  is  the  local  electric 
company.  It’s  a good  thing  they  call  it  an 
“electric  bill”  instead  of  an  “electric  ask- 
ing.” 

We  called  out  mission  workers.  But 

the  truth  is  that  we  have  called  out  and 
charged  (no  pun  intended)  certain  ones 
among  us  to  be  missionaries  and  teach- 
ers and  planners  and  secretaries,  and  all 
the  other  roles  that  missions  involves. 
And  with  that  calling  out  and  charging, 
we  agree  to  make  the  funds  available  to 
do  what  we  have  asked  them  to  do  for 
us. 


And  now  they  tell  us  that  we  forgot  to 
make  out  our  checks  for  the  entire 
amount  on  the  bill.  Try  that  with  the 
electric  company  sometime  and  you 
may  just  end  up  sitting  in  the  dark.  Now 
that  I think  of  it,  if  we  don’t  pay  the 
missions  bill,  a lot  of  people  all  over  the 
world  are  going  to  be  sitting  in  the  dark 
for  the  rest  of  eternity,  theologically 
speaking. 

And  so  I am  reasonably  sure  that  we, 
in  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  Mennonite 
generosity,  will  dig  down  extra  deep 
before  the  end  of  January  and  pay  the 
rest  of  the  bill.  But  what  are  we  going  to 
do  in  this  next  year?  Giving  extra  next 
month  to  make  up  the  missing  $540,000 
will  only  prevent  our  mission  giving  and 
the  whole  program  from  decreasing  at  a 
faster  rate.  It  will  not  stop  the  decreas- 
ing itself.  If  nothing  else  is  done  we  will 
just  continue  to  slowly  reduce  our  mis- 
sions right  out  of  existence. 

The  way  I figure  it,  at  this  rate,  in  14 
years  we  will  have  no  missionaries  and 
no  mission  board.  The  lights  will  have 
gone  out  in  a big  way  that  time. 

So,  if  we  don’t  want  to  be  responsible 
for  people  sitting  in  the  dark,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  turn  this  downhill  slide 
around.  Which  means  someone  is  going 
to  have  to  get  on  the  ball  when  it  comes 
to  the  “asking.”  The  facts  are  obvious. 

The  current  asking  (more  recently 
known  as  “average  giving  guide”)  is  al- 
most $80  per  member  from  the  72,000- 
member  constituency  of  MBM.  That  is  a 
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total  of  $5,760,000.  But  the  budget  of 
MBM  is  only  $4,200,000.  Which  means 
that  those  72,000  members  are  only  giv- 
ing an  average  of  $60  each. 

I don’t  know  who  is  giving  half  an 
“asking,”  I don’t  know  who  is  giving  no 
“asking”  at  all.  But  since  I do  know  that 
many  churches  give  the  entire  “asking,” 
somebody  is  giving  either  none  at  all  or 
less  than  the  “asking,”  and  that  is  where 
the  problem  lies.  When  it  comes  to  the 
mission  program  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  somebody  either  doesn’t  have 
the  money,  or  the  interest,  or  both. 

We  can  do  something.  Well,  I think 
the  rest  of  us  can  do  something  about 
that.  For  those  of  us  who  do  give  the 
“asking”  in  full,  but  who  have  no  par- 
ticular reason  to  give  more  than  that, 
we  need  a reason  and  a goal  in  order  to 
give  more  to  missions.  Let  me  suggest 
that  each  church  that  is  currently  giving 
the  full  “asking,”  take  on  the  “asking”  of 
a church  that  is  either  unable  or  unwill- 


HEAR, HEAR! 


Is  Mennonite  money 
going  to  the  lottery? 

Oregonians  have  been  living  with  the 
lottery  for  better  than  a half  year  now 
and  the  Oregon  Lottery  Commission  has 
just  introduced  its  fourth  game,  the 
Oregon  Doubler.  New  games  are  trotted 
out  as  enthusiasm  and  hope  lags  for  the 
previous  game. 

After  the  initial  burst  of  hoopla  and 
excitement,  buyers  for  lottery  tickets 
have  not  exactly  been  standing  in  line  to 
get  their  chances.  In  fact  eight  million 
tickets  for  the  7-11-21  instant  winner 
game  have  gone  unsold.  Oregon’s  lottery 
outlook  is  not  rosy.  Maybe  we  should  be 
thankful  that  Oregonians  are  not  nearly 
as  covetous  as  the  state  bureaucrats  ex- 
pected us  to  be. 

Several  Mennonite  groups  have 
recently  taken  public  stands  against 
gambling  in  general  and  the  lottery  in 
particular.  I have  before  me  statements 
by  Franconia  Conference  and  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Conference.  What  are  some 
questions  and  issues  that  need  to  be 
raised  before  we  go  for  the  megabucks? 

First  there  is  the  matter  of  covetous- 
ness, the  desire  to  suddenly  acquire 
thousands,  maybe  even  millions,  of 
dollars.  Laying  down  a buck  for  a ticket 
means  one  is  really  serious  about  fulfill- 
ing his  covetous  desires.  Nor  is  lottery 
playing  consistent  with  the  goal  of  mak- 
ing an  honest  living  with  one’s  own 
hands.  Our  contribution  to  the  lottery 
pool  is  helping  someone  accumulate 


ing  to  give  their  own  share  of  this  bill — 
a bill  that  is  now  past  due.  It’s  a good 
biblical  principle  called  “sharing  one 
another’s  burdens.” 

We  could  call  it  “Adopt-an-Asking,” 
or  “This-One’s-on-Me,”  or  even  “Let-Me- 
Turn-on-the-Light-for-You.”  Again,  this 
is  the  way  it  works.  Besides  paying  our 
own  asking,  we  will  pick  a church  that 
does  not  or  cannot  pay  their  own,  and 
we  will  pay,  in  their  name,  all  or  part  of 
their  asking  for  them,  too.  Simple,  isn’t 
it?  Ah,  hah!  But  why  should  we  do 
something  that  simple?  you  ask. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  to  do 
this  that  I can  think  of  right  now:  (1) 
MBM  gets  the  full  “asking”  so  that  we 
can  move  ahead  instead  of  behind  in  our 
part  of  the  great  commission;  (2)  for  the 
churches  that  choose  not  to  participate, 
perhaps  we  can  lead  them  into  a sense  of 
responsibility  and  commitment  for  our 
own  mission  program;  and  (3)  for  those 
churches  who  cannot  participate  be- 
cause of  their  own  local  needs,  we  can 


support  them  in  providing  for  those 
local  needs  by  helping  them  pay  their 
share  for  their  outreach  through  MBM. 

Questioned  by  Presbyterian  friend. 

Last  month  I was  asked  by  a Presby- 
terian friend  just  how  these  Mennonites 
I love  so  much  live  out  their  faith  (as  I 
have  so  often  been  telling  him  they  do). 
And  I told  him  of  mutual  aid,  relief 
sales,  Mennonite  Aid  Plan,  and  the  corn 
drive.  He  was  very  impressed. 

I’m  glad  he  wasn’t  here  last  week 
when  I found  out  about  that  missing 
$540,000  and  the  incredible  shrinking 
Mennonite  missionary.  I hate  to  lie, 
even  if  it  only  means  not  telling  the 
whole  truth.  I would  have  had  to  tell 
him  that  it’s  a real  shame  that  we  have 
this  problem. 

But  then  I am  sure  that  he  could  see 
that  shame  for  himself,  plastered  all 
over  my  red  Mennonite  face.  With  this 
kind  of  problem,  even  I would  become 
Quiet-in-the-Land.  ^ 


wealth  without  working  for  it. 

What  the  lottery  advocates  don’t  tell 
us  is  that  the  game  is  targeted  at  and 
appeals  primarily  to  people  in  our  so- 
ciety who  can  least  afford  to  play.  The 
typical  player  is  a low-income  laborer  or 
service  worker  with  less  than  average 
education.  Low-income  players,  in  a 
desperate  hope  for  the  big  win,  will 
wager  a disproportionate  percentage  of 
their  income. 

A survey  of  one  county  revealed  that 
there  were  no  lottery  sales  outlets  in  the 
upper-income  neighborhoods.  There  was 
one  outlet  for  every  17,000  persons  in 
upper- middle-income  neighborhoods 
and  there  was  one  outlet  to  every  5,000 
persons  in  lower-middle-income  neigh- 
borhoods. But  in  the  poorest  neighbor- 
hoods there  was  an  outlet  for  every 
2,000  persons. 

If  you  consider  the  lottery  a form  of 
taxation,  this  is  called  a regressive  tax 
because  it  hits  hardest  the  people  least 
able  to  pay.  Thus  the  lottery  is  yet 
another  injustice  laid  on  the  poor.  Chris- 
tians are  called  to  relieve  the  oppression 
of  the  poor,  not  contribute  to  it. 

How  many  Mennonite  bucks  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  lottery?  A few,  no 
doubt,  but  even  one  would  be  too  many. 
The  mission  work  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  not  a game.  There  are  no 
numbers  to  rub  or  wheels  to  spin.  But 
the  stakes  are  so  high  they  can’t  be 
measured  in  dollars,  and  the  rewards 
are  eternal.  I hope  our  dollars  are  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  work  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  not  the  Oregon 
Lottery  Commission. — Beryl  For- 
rester, Salem,  Oreg.  (Reprinted  from 
Missionary  Evangel) 


A letter  from  MCCers 
in  El  Salvador 

Dear  North  American  Sisters  and 
Brothers, 

On  May  9,  1985,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers  Susan  Classen  and 
Blake  Ortman  and  a Salvadoran 
Catholic  lay  worker  were  picked  up  by 
the  El  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  and 
held  captive  for  two  days. 

Susan,  a health  worker,  was  accused 
of  teaching  Marxist  doctrine  to  the  poor. 
Among  the  questions  her  interrogators 
asked  were:  “What  is  the  difference 
between  socialism,  Marxism,  Leninism, 
and  communism?”  “Why  do  you  teach 
the  people  about  working  together  and 
building  community  in  your  Bible 
classes?”  “Why  don’t  you  confine  your 
work  to  government-controlled  towns 
instead  of  going  out  to  villages  where 
there  is  more  conflict?” 

The  MCC  program  in  question  works 
through  Salvadoran  churches  to  address 
basic  health  needs.  Through  it,  we  orga- 
nize parents  to  monitor  the  weight  of 
their  malnourished  children,  teach 
interested  peasants  how  to  prevent  com- 
mon diseases,  and  help  tuberculosis 
patients  receive  treatment. 

MCC,  along  with  various  Salvadoran 
churches,  works  independently  of  both 
sides  of  the  conflict.  Why  are  we  being 
labeled  “communist”  for  working  with 
the  ones  suffering  most— the  poor? 

God’s  only  Son  was  born  into  poverty. 
Christ  began  his  ministry  by  proclaim- 
ing, “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  on  me,  be- 
cause he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  pro- 
claim freedom  for  the  prisoners  and 
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recovery  of  sight  for  the  blind,  to  release 
the  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  year  of 
the  Lord’s  favor”  (Lk.  4:18-19,  NIV). 

Threatened  and  denounced  by  the  au- 
thorities, Jesus  told  those  who  followed 
him,  “Blessed  are  you  who  are  poor,  for 
yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Lk.  6:20, 
NIV).  Christ  was  scorned,  convicted, 
and  crucified  as  a “subversive”  because 
his  life  and  work  threatened  those  who 
cared  more  for  power  than  for  persons. 

Luis  Miguel  Lopez,  a poor  farmer, 
wonders  whether  he  should  move  his 
family  of  five  to  a town  controlled  by 
the  government’s  army  or  stay  on  his 
small  piece  of  land  in  an  area  of  the 
country  where  the  guerrillas  move 
freely.  If  he  stays  on  his  land,  the 
military  may  suspect  him  of  being  sym- 
pathetic to  the  guerrillas;  his  land  may 
be  bombed  or  invaded.  His  family  will 
have  little  or  no  access  to  health  care, 
since  schools  and  clinics  in  the 
countryside  have  been  closed. 

If  the  family  moves  to  a town  con- 
trolled by  the  army,  they  may  not  find  a 
place  to  live  in  an  already  overcrowded 
area;  there  are  likely  to  be  shortages  of 
water  and  cooking  fuel,  and  the  family 
will  have  to  depend  on  handouts  for  food 
and  other  relief.  Luis  has  never  lived  in 
a city  and  has  little  hope  of  finding 
work.  If  he  and  his  family  enter  a 
government-controlled  refugee  camp, 
they  risk  losing  what  little  dignity  and 
autonomy  their  home  and  land  provide. 

The  work  Luis  has  shared  with  an 
MCC  health  worker  has  helped  him 
decide  what  to  do.  “I  feel  some  hope  for 
my  community,”  he  says,  “now  that  we 
have  begun  to  learn  how  to  care  for 
some  of  our  health  problems  ourselves.” 

Still,  he  has  been  stopped  three  times 
by  government  soldiers.  Because  he  was 
carrying  his  health  material,  he  has 
been  detained  and  accused  of  being  a 
communist.  He  later  said,  “One  thing 
we  know:  when  they  persecute  us,  we 
can  be  sure  we  are  following  Christ  be- 
cause he  tells  us,  ‘Happy  are  those  who 
are  persecuted  in  the  cause  of  right,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  God.’  ” 

In  spite  of  government  claims  that  the 
situation  has  improved,  many  churches 
we  work  with  continue  to  be  persecuted 
by  the  El  Salvadoran  authorities. 
Within  the  past  year  a Lutheran  pastor 
has  been  killed.  A Baptist  minister  was 
arrested  and  exiled  as  a criminal.  The 
Catholic  archbishop  and  two  other 
Protestant  pastors  are  also  living  and 
working  in  the  face  of  death  threats.  A 
high-level  army  colonel  called  another 
Protestant  pastor  and  his  co-workers, 
including  MCC  workers,  communists. 

We,  as  well  as  other  churches,  have 
been  advised  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  that 
we  will  have  no  security  problems  if  we 
cooperate  with  the  Salvadoran  military 


authorities.  However,  we  have  stated 
that  as  Christians  we  will  help  people 
based  on  their  need,  reject  all  forms  of 
violence,  and  work  independently  of 
either  side  in  the  conflict. 

Unfortunately,  to  remain  inde- 
pendent is  dangerous.  Foreign  relief 
workers  are  picked  up,  labeled  “com- 
munists,” and  exiled.  Salvadorans  are 
picked  up,  labeled  “communists,”  tor- 
tured, and  often  killed.  How  should  we 
respond  to  a situation  where  those  per- 
sons who  try  to  work  with  the  poor  are 
labeled  as  “communists”? 

Despite  the  difficulties,  we  are  en- 
couraged by  the  hope  of  many 
Salvadoran  Christians.  They  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  Romans  5:3-4: 
“But  we  also  rejoice  in  our  sufferings, 
because  we  know  that  suffering 
produces  perseverance;  perseverance, 
character;  and  character,  hope.” 

We  experience  their  life-giving  hope 
by  participating  in  their  sufferings.  God 
asks  all  of  us  to  work  together  with  him 
in  the  building  of  his  kingdom.  Two  of 
the  most  practical  and  powerful  things 
we  can  do  are  pray  and  witness. 

We  ask  you  to  pray  for  the  Christians 
here,  that  they  may  have  courage  to 
work  on  behalf  of  the  poor  even  in  the 
face  of  being  labeled  “communist”  and 
risking  persecution.  We  ask  you  to  wit- 
ness by  writing  or  calling  your  govern- 
ment representatives  about  what  is  tak- 
ing place  here  in  El  Salvador.  Thank 
you. — Blake  Ortman,  Maureen 
McKenzie,  Susan  Classen,  Nathan 
Barge,  Elaine  Zook  Barge,  Ron  Flick- 
inger,  and  Marnetta  Shetler 


Full-time  mothers, 
full-time  pastors 

When  my  husband  and  I decided  to 
begin  our  family,  we  assumed,  with  lit- 
tle discussion,  I would  be  a full-time 
mother.  My  job  would  now  become  the 
primary  nurturer  of  our  children.  We 
were  not  satisfied  leaving  that  task  to  a 
child-care  facility  or  television  cartoons. 
Prior  to  becoming  a mother,  I taught 
pre-school  children.  I was  comfortable 
with  children  and  enthusiastically  put 
my  energies  into  full-time  parenting. 

In  a short  amount  of  time,  I found 
myself  immersed  in  the  everydayness  of 
life:  dirty  dishes  and  diapers,  a constant 
clutter  on  the  floor,  and  an  occasional 
sleepless  night.  I struggled  to  believe 
that  staying  home  with  our  children 
was  indeed  the  wisest  choice  for  me. 
There  were  days  I longed  to  leave  in  the 
morning  and  allow  someone  else  to  ex- 
perience the  “joy”  of  child  rearing. 

In  sharing  my  joys  as  well  as  frustra- 


tions with  others,  I was  often  affirmed, 
“But  you  are  doing  the  most  important 
job,  nurturing  your  children.  These  are 
the  most  formative  years,  you  need  to 
be  a constant  part  of  their  lives  to  help 
them  develop!”  They  urged,  “You  will 
never  know  the  great  impact  you  have 
on  them  in  the  early  years.”  Encour- 
aged, I would  press  on,  believing  I had 
made  the  right  decision  to  remain  a full- 
time mother. 

Is  there  possibly  a parallel  between 
parenting  and  shepherding  a congrega- 
tion? Peter  refers  to  the  early  church  as 
children  who  need  to  mature  and  grow 
in  their  faith.  “Like  newborn  babies, 
crave  pure  spiritual  milk,  so  that  by  it 
you  may  grow  up  in  your  salvation”  (1 
Peter  2:2).  Time  and  energies  need  to  be 
given,  and  certainly  a divine  calling,  for 
anyone  to  take  the  responsibility  of  con- 
gregational nurture  and  feeding.  Only 
through  the  strength  and  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  anyone  able  to  even 
attempt  such  a demanding  task.  As  I 
was  continually  affirmed  in  my  decision 
of  full-time  nurturing  regardless  of  my 
convenience,  I wondered  if  those  same 
persons  are  as  vigorously  affirming  the 
full-time  pastor? 

Seeing  the  importance  of  being  avail- 
able for  our  children,  my  primary 
interest  is  now  enabling  our  children  to 
mature.  I read  books  on  the  subject, 
listen  to  tapes,  and  talk  with  others  who 
are  nurturing  their  children  or  others 
who  have  already  experienced  those 
years.  I have  become  convinced  that 
child  rearing  should  not  simply  become 
a task  I do  on  the  side.  Our  children  are 
given  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  me  through  the  day. 

What  are  the  primary  interests  of 
pastors?  Where  do  they  spend  the  ma- 
jority of  their  time?  After  a pastor  has 
given  his  best  at  a full-time  job,  is  it 
realistic  to  expect  him  to  inspire  and  en- 
courage us  to  new  heights  in  our  Chris- 
tian walk? 

When  our  children  arrived,  my  hus- 
band and  I wanted  to  have  primary  in- 
fluence on  their  lives.  We  wanted  them 
to  spend  more  time  with  us  than  with  a 
baby-sitter.  In  doing  this  a baby-sitter 
would  not  do  the  majority  of  the  teach- 
ing. We  would. 

Who  are  the  main  nurturers  of  our 
congregation?  Are  the  TV  preachers 
baby-sitters  who  nurture  us  from  the 
television  set?  Do  we  listen  to  and  follow 
the  TV  preachers  more  often  than  our 
own  pastors?  Are  they  the  primary 
teachers  or  are  the  pastors  of  our  con- 
gregation the  ones  that  know7  us  best? 

As  dearly  loved  children  of  God,  wTe 
need  to  call  and  free  pastors  to  be  able  to 
know  us  and  stimulate  us  to  new  growth 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

— Carol  Witmer,  Manheim,  Pa. 
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Riverside  Church 
still  stands 

by  Michael  Snyder 

The  hardwood  floor  of  Riverside  Mennonite  Church 
felt  good  under  my  feet  again.  By  all  accounts  the  struc- 
ture should  no  longer  exist. 

On  November  5, 1985,  our  meetinghouse  was  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  rampaging  Dry  Fork  River  during  the 
worst  flooding  in  the  history  of  West  Virginia — indeed, 
the  worst  disaster  ever  to  befall  the  “Mountain  State.” 

Twenty-nine  of  55  counties  experienced  devastation. 
Numerous  county  seats  had  100  percent  of  their  busi- 
nesses destroyed  or  damaged.  There  is  speculation  as  to 
whether  some  towns  will  ever  recover. 

The  small  village  of  Harman — 75  miles  west  of  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley— is  the 
center  of  the  Mennonite  faith  in  West  Virginia.  During 
the  Civil  War,  a Mennonite  craftsman  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  potter  John  Heatwole,  fleeing  conscription 
into  the  Confederate  Army,  came  to  the  wild,  moun- 
tainous Seneca  Rocks  region.  In  this  rugged,  spectacu- 
larly beautiful  wilderness,  tiny  isolated  settlements 
stood  ready  to  receive  the  gospel. 

The  Shenadoah  valley  Mennonites  responded,  sending 
itinerant  circuit  riders,  and  finally  resident  pastors  over 
the  following  years.  The  most  renowned  of  these  was 
Rhine  Benner,  who  was  tried  for  treason  by  the  U.S. 
government  in  World  War  I.  Brother  Benner’s  “crime” 
was  to  advise  his  West  Virginia  flock  that  they  did  not 
need  to  purchase  war  bonds.  His  mistake  was  to  express 
his  convictions  in  writing.  He  escaped  imprisonment  but 
his  fine  was  a heavy  one. 

The  legacy  of  these  pioneers  is  a handful  of  small, 
resolute  congregations  in  white  clapboard  churches 
belonging  to  the  Virginia  and  Southeastern  conferences. 

Solid  week  of  rain.  The  1985  flood  was  caused  by  a 
solid  week  of  rain  which  turned  the  state’s  majestic 
rivers  into  forces  of  destruction  that  nothing  could  halt. 
Homes,  farms,  bridges,  businesses,  churches,  and 
schools  washed  away.  Residents  were  warned  enough  in 
advance  that  fatalities  were  under  50.  But  damages  are 
expected  to  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600  million. 

One  editor  was  prompted  to  write  that  “Almost 
Heaven”  West  Virginia  now  looks  like  “Almost  Hell.” 
But  in  the  aftermath  of  the  destruction,  evidences  of  the 
caring  and  sharing  among  the  brotherhood  of  man  were 
as  powerful  a witness  as  the  awesome  power  of  nature 
around  us. 

Methodists  and  Mennonites  joined  with  National 
Guard  in  digging  out  rural  communities  far  from  the 
eye  of  the  national  news  media.  Neighbors  who  hadn’t 
spoken  in  years  opened  their  lives  to  each  other.  In  one 


Michael  Snyder,  Harman,  W.Va.,  is  a junior  high  special  education 
teacher  and  a member  of  Riverside  Mennonite  Church. 


Riverside  Church  after  last  November’s  flooding  in  West  Virginia. 


case,  a guardsman  returned  a fortune  in  glass  jars  he 
found  in  the  mud  which  belonged  to  a widow. 

Resourceful  mountain  men  built  bridges  by  felling 
trees  to  cross  the  swollen  streams.  With  no  electricity, 
others  transported  generators  to  revive  freezers  with  a 
season’s  worth  of  food  in  them.  Schools  adopted  other 
schools  that  were  damaged.  Tons  of  food  and  clothing 
poured  in.  Doors  and  hearts  were  opened  to  those  suffer- 
ing. 

The  Dry  Fork  River  totally  swept  away  the  Church  of 
God  above  our  home;  only  the  roof  remained.  Below  us, 
a trailer  and  all  the  owners’  belongings — gone. 

Truly  a miracle.  Downstream  the  torrent  washed 
away  two  bridges.  In  the  path  of  the  onslaught  stood 
Riverside  Church.  Huge,  uprooted  trees  were  washed 
into  the  yard  against  the  frame  building.  These  barriers 
helped  to  hold  the  structure  on  its  foundation.  Truly  a 
miracle! 

Three-feet-deep  water  entered  the  building.  It 
destroyed  all  of  our  new  Mennonite  hymnals,  our  small 
library,  our  carpeting,  our  outside  toilet.  The  mud  that 
remained  was  inches  deep.  The  highway  nearby,  and 
most  of  our  property,  was  gone,  but  not  our  meet- 
inghouse! 

Under  the  leadership  of  Pastor  Joe  Mininger,  brothers 
and  sisters  working  together,  shoveled  and  carried  mud, 
scrubbed  pew  benches,  repainted  walls,  fixed  electrical 
connections,  repaired  the  furnace,  and — with  God’s 
grace — opened  our  doors  for  services  on  December  8.  We 
were  home  again! 

The  damage  to  property,  farmland,  and  scenic  beauty 
is  scarcely  calculable.  What  is  the  spiritual  lesson  to  us 
in  all  this?  One  resident,  a large  landowner  and 
stockman,  remarked,  “I  knew  the  Lord  punished  for  do- 
ing wrong.  But  I always  thought  everybody  here  got 
along  pretty  good.” 

A visiting  missionary  from  South  America  stated  that 
he  believed  it  was  the  work  of  Satan,  exercising  his  con- 
trol over  his  earthly  domain.  God,  or  Satan,  or  impartial 
nature?  I leave  that  question  to  ponder.  We  at  Riverside 
feel  that  through  and  above  it  all,  God  our  heavenly 
Father  is  in  control.  ^ 


John  M.  Drescher,  Abraham  and  Dorothy  Schmitt,  and  Sara 
Wenger  Shenk  offer  encouragement  and  practical  suggestions  to 
parents. 


Strong , Healthy,  Happy 
Families  Don't  Just  Happen 


And  Then  There  Were  Three 

An  Ode  to  Parenthood 

by  Sara  Wenger  Shenk 

“This  life-  and  family-affirming  book  should  be  welcomed  by  mothers  and 
mothers-to-be,  by  feminists  and  nonfeminists,  by  men  and  by  women.” — from  the 
foreword  by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

“This  is  a book  of  far  more  than  personal  experience.  It  is  a carefully 
thought  out  theology  of  family  and  home  ...  I appreciated  her  stress  on 
relationships,  her  sound  exegetical  work,  and  her  affirmation  and  insistence  that 
everything  flows  from  a basic  love  relationship  with  God.” — Festival  Quarterly 
“Here  is  a book  that  I am  eager  to  recommend  for  its  honest 
acknowledgment  of  uncertainty  and  pain  along  with  the  joys  of  mothering.  I 
strongly  recommend  this  book  for  parents  who  want  to  be  responsible  and  joyful, 
but  not  overwhelmed  by  rules  for  proper  parenting.” — Dr.  Ruth  Detweiler 
Lesher,  psychologist 
Paper,  $8.95 
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Renewing  Family  Life 

by  Abraham  and  Dorothy  Schmitt 

Crucial  events  in  family  life  can  be  times  of 
renewal  and  growth  rather  than  times  of 
disintegration.  In  down-to-earth  language, 
using  personal  experiences  and  those 
drawn  from  counseling  others,  the  Schmitts 
lead  their  readers  to  better  understand 
these  events  and  to  respond  redemptively 
in  times  of  crisis. 

Paper,  $5.95 


Seven  Things  Children  Need 

by  John  M.  Drescher 

John  M.  Drescher  discusses  seven  of  the 
most  basic  needs  of  the  growing  child  in 
emotional  and  spiritual  terms.  A practical, 
personal,  down-to-earth  book  for  people 
who  care  about  children  as  persons. 

“This  book  is  a joy  to  read  and  we 
predict  that  many  a parent  will  profit  by 
it.” — Evelyn  M.  and  Sylvanus  M.  Duvall  in 
the  introduction 
Paper,  $2.95 
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Messiah  is  diametrically  opposed  to  a 
kingdom  which  rules  by  force.  “There  is 
no  great  claim  to  titles  or  political 
pretense,”  he  said.  “This  is  portrayed  to 
be  the  true  king  of  Israel.”  Mennonites 
were  not  surprised  by  this.  Presby- 
terians raised  no  public  objection. 

History  followed  Bible  study.  Burk- 
holder, from  Goshen  College,  reviewed 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  approaches  to 
peacemaking,  and  Rigdon,  from  McCor- 
mick Theological  Seminary,  was 
assigned  to  speak  of  Calvinist-Presby- 


terian  approaches. 

Burkholder  reported  what  is  familiar 
to  Mennonites,  that  it  was  an 
Anabaptist  conviction  that  Christians 
should  not  use  the  sword  and  that  the 
church  should  be  free.  It  should  define 
its  own  life  without  interference  from 
the  state.  Only  the  regenerate  should 
belong  to  the  church. 

Burkholder  told  of  Anabaptist  per- 
secution and  of  how  the  story  of  Dirk 
Willems  who  saved  his  pursuer  and  thus 
lost  his  life  has  been  impressed  on  Men- 
nonite  consciousness.  Mennonites  have 
been  in  most  of  our  history  a minority 
people  asking  the  minority’s  questions 
such  as  “What  shall  we  do?”  In  contrast, 
majority  churches  ask  “What  is  good 
for  the  nation ?” 

He  noted,  moreover,  that  Mennonite 
peace  concerns  are  best  seen  in  our 
worldwide  voluntary  service  efforts.  Yet 
in  the  course  of  history  many  Men- 
nonites have  lost  the  peace  emphasis.  In 
North  America  in  World  War  II  only 
about  half  of  the  draftees  took  a 
conscientious  objector  position. 

Rigdon’s  presentation  emphasized 
theology  more  than  ethics.  What  can 
you  say  about  peace  when  you  are  not  a 
peace  church?  He  observed  that  John 
Calvin  admired  the  high  standards  of 
the  Anabaptist  communities  but  was 
afraid  of  their  emphasis  on  free  will  as 
opposed  to  his  concern  for  the 
sovereignty  of  God. 

He  outlined  five  characteristics  of  the 
Calvinist  tradition:  (1)  listening  to  the 
Word  of  God,  (2)  experiencing  the  Word 
made  visible  in  the  sacraments,  (3) 
confession  writing,  (4)  disciplined  living 
in  conformity  to  the  confession,  and  (5) 
clergy  and  laity  ruling  the  church  to- 
gether. This  set  of  Calvinist  assump- 
tions, he  said,  is  threatened  today  in  the 
U.S.  by  secularism,  voluntarism,  and 


Leading  the  closing  communion  service  are  two  Mennonites  and  two  Presbyterians  (left  to 
right):  Arnold  Cressman,  Susan Dunfee,  MarianFranz,  andJackLolla. 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Reflecting  on  the  conference  between  sessions  are  Bill  Richard  (with  his  seeing-eye  dog)  and  two 
of  the  main  speakers — Mennonite  Lawrence  Burkholder  (left)  and  Presbyterian  Bruce  Rigdon. 


Presbyterian-Mennonite  Shalom 
Conference:  we  are  not  alone 


Can  a church  that  baptizes  babies  and 
has  supported  almost  every  war  in  its 
history  become  a peace  church  by  the 
year  2000?  Can  a church  that  is  becom- 
ing urbanized  and  wealthy  continue 
faithful  to  its  peace  tradition? 

The  former  dream  for  the  Presby- 
terian Church  was  uttered  by  Bruce 
Rigdon,  Presbyterian  speaker  at  the 
Presbyterian-Mennonite  Shalom  Con- 
ference at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Jan.  10-12.  The  latter 
worry  was  implied  by  Mennonite  speak- 
er J.  Lawrence  Burkholder. 

Planned  by  a joint  committee  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  attended  by 
Presbyterians  and  Mennonites  in 
roughly  equal  numbers,  the  conference 
generated  no  sharp  debates  or  barbed 
questions.  The  atmosphere  was  more 
like  a family  reunion.  Indeed  the  decibel 
level  in  the  dining  hall  reminded  one  of 
Ames  85. 

Although  the  number  of  former  Men- 
nonites now  Presbyterians  did  not  seem 
to  be  matched  by  the  number  of  former 
Presbyterians  now  Mennonites,  there 
was  a kind  of  denominational  blurring. 
It  seemed  that  each  side  was  encouraged 
by  the  presence  and  conviction  of  the 
other.  And  the  nuclear  threat  brooded 
over  all. 

In  his  keynote  address,  ‘The  New 
Testament  Basis  for  Peacemaking,”  Ul- 
rich Mauser  of  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary  demonstrated  from  Luke  and 
Matthew  that  the  New  Testament 
message  is  one  of  peace.  The  real 
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pluralism. 

Rigdon  brought  another  contribution 
to  the  conference.  He  has  repeatedly 
visited  Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  reported  on  the  vigor  of  the  church 
in  the  USSR  and  how  Soviet  Christians 
spend  hours  and  hours  in  corporate  wor- 
ship. He  said  that  in  1988  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  will  celebrate  its 
1,000th  anniversary  and  observed  that 
there  are  as  many  as  100  million 
baptized  Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union 
compared  to  less  than  19  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said,  no  one 
would  join  the  church  casually,  for 
there  is  no  social  advantage  from  doing 
so.  Americans  sometimes  ask  about 
Christian  witnessing  in  the  USSR.  “The 
very  act  of  going  to  church  is  an  act  of 
public  witness.” 

Time  and  space  would  fail  to  tell  of 
eight  other  seminars  and  of  the  drama 
Alice  in  Blunderland  put  on  by  Legacy, 
a drama  group  from  eastern  Ohio.  The 
message  of  the  drama  was  that  our 
world  is  in  danger  but  it  is  not  too  late  to 
do  something  about  it. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  conference 
finished  with  a sermon  by  David  Shenk 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  followed  by  a communion  ser- 
vice. Shenk,  a former  missionary  in 
Africa,  took  Ezekiel  47:1-15  as  his  text. 
This  is  a vision  of  a stream  of  water 
flowing  out  of  the  temple  and  across  the 
dry  land.  “The  river  finds  its  way 
through  the  barriers,”  he  said.  “We  need 
to  find  ways  through  the  barriers  of  na- 
tionalism.” 

“How  did  the  meeting  help?”  I asked 
Mildred  Schott,  a Presbyterian  from 
Pittsburgh.  “It  encourages  me.” 

“What  about  becoming  a peace  church 
by  the  year  2000?”  I asked,  echoing  the 
Rigdon  dream. 

She  seemed  startled  by  this  idea.  “I 
think  we  have  a long  way  to  go.  At  least 
the  General  Assembly  did  pass  the 
peace  initiative.  Now  it’s  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual congregations.” 

Peter  Dutton,  a Presbyterian 
teenager,  was  impressed  by  the  Men- 
nonite antiwar  position.  He  implied  that 
he  had  never  seriously  considered  this 
option  before. 

Elroy  Kauffman,  a Mennonite  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  was  encouraged  by 
the  news  about  Christians  in  the  USSR. 
He  saw  it  as  an  appropriate  antidote  to 
the  jingoism  we  are  sometimes  fed  in 
the  name  of  conservative  Christianity. 

I asked  Dave  Hostetler,  a member  of 
the  planning  committee,  how  he  felt 
about  the  conference.  “I  am  impressed 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Presby- 
terians,” he  said. 

A good  thing,  since  A.D.  2000  is  only 
14  years  away.  Is  that  enough  time  for 
Presbyterians  to  climb  aboard  before 
Mennonites  fall  off? — Daniel Hertzler 


Sandovals  watch  the  auction  being  conducted 
on  their  behalf  in  Wauseon,  Ohio. 


Ohio  churches 
sponsor  refugees 
from  El  Salvador 

A benefit  supper  and  auction  sponsored 
by  northwest  Ohio  Mennonite  churches 
raised  $4,000  recently  to  help  with 
medical  expenses  for  a Salvadoran 
refugee  family  being  hosted  on  the 
Overground  Railroad  by  members  of 
Tedrow  Mennonite  Church  and  indi- 
viduals from  several  other  area 
churches. 

The  Sandoval  family,  who  had  been  in 
the  community  for  two  months,  had  just 
received  notice  of  their  acceptance  and 
departure  for  Canada  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Mrs.  Sandoval  had  cancer. 
Because  of  this,  their  departure  was  de- 
layed until  treatment  could  be  com- 
pleted. A single  brother  who  was  living 
with  them  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

Providentially,  the  hosting  committee 
had  decided  to  take  out  insurance  with 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  However,  the 
high  deductible  chosen  necessitated  the 
area-wide  benefit. 

The  response  was  overwhelming,  with 
the  Hispanic  women  of  Good  Shepherd 
Mennonite  Church  making  enchiladas 
and  all  the  other  churches  contributing 
other  food  and  items  for  the  auction. 
Mrs.  Sandoval  herself  contributed  by 
making  Salvadoran  “pupusas”  for  the 
supper  while  her  husband  made  several 
macrame  plant  hangers. 

Sandovals  fled  El  Salvador  in  1983 
when  their  farm  became  the  battle- 
ground between  government  forces  and 
the  guerrillas.  Mr.  Sandoval  and  his 
brother  were  both  threatened  by  both 
sides,  accused  by  each  of  being  sym- 
pathetic to  the  other  side. 

Two  children,  ages  13  and  11,  had  to 
be  left  behind  with  Mr.  Sandoval’s 
mother.  Their  seven-year-old  daughter 
is  with  them.  Their  hopes  to  send  for 
their  two  older  children  when  they  ar- 
rive in  Canada  is  what  makes  the  wait- 
ing in  Ohio  most  difficult. 

However,  through  their  trip  on  the 
Overground  Railroad,  Sandovals  say 
they  have  found  a new  strength  and 


faith  in  God.  From  friends  at  Jubilee 
Partners  (the  Georgia  group  that 
processes  the  Canadian  applications), 
and  those  who  provide  transportation  to 
the  local  host  committee  and  especially 
the  Hispanic  Good  Shepherd  congrega- 
tion, they  have  come  to  know  that  God 
is  real  and  does  love  them. 

Indeed  it  can  only  be  their  newfound 
faith  in  Christ  that  gives  Sandovals  the 
patience  and  grace  in  the  face  of 
repeated  delays.  They  hope  to  go  to 
Canada  by  the  end  of  January. 

The  Overground  Railroad  is  a com- 
pletely legal  movement,  with  refugees 
applying  for  political  asylum  while  the 
Canadian  application  is  being  processed. 
In  contrast,  the  sanctuary  movement 
helps  Central  American  refugees  who 
are  in  the  U.S.  illegally. 

Individuals  or  churches  interested  in 
further  information  about  the  Over- 
ground Railroad  should  contact  Dave 
Janzen  at  Reba  Place  Church,  727  Reba 
PL,  Evanston,  IL  60202. 

—Randy  Nafziger 


Radio  preacher 
visits  listeners 
in  Africa 

J.  Otis  Yoder,  president  of  Heralds  of 
Hope  and  speaker  on  its  international 
radio  program,  Hope  For  Today, 
recently  visited  listeners  in  Africa.  Dur- 
ing his  visit,  the  Mennonite  radio 
preacher  was  invited  to  speak  twice  dur- 
ing the  two-week  Jesus  Festival  in 
Ibadan,  Nigeria.  Crowds  estimated  to  be 
in  excess  of  20,000  gathered  each  night. 

Yoder’s  radio  program  has  been 
broadcast  to  Nigeria  since  1973.  Letter 
response  has  reached  more  than  40,000. 
At  present  the  program  is  broadcast 
from  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

Yoder  and  his  wife,  Isabelle,  were 
commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Heralds  of  Hope  to  open  a Nigerian 
office  to  assist  the  home  office  in 
Breezewood,  Pa.,  with  the  cor- 
respondence load.  This  will  boost  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Hope  For  Today  Fellowship 
which  was  organized  in  Nigeria  in  1978. 

Yoders  stopped  in  Ghana  to  fellow- 
ship with  and  encourage  believers  there. 
Interest  was  expressed  that  a Hope  For 
Today  Fellowship  might  also  be  set  up 
in  Ghana.  Letter  responses  from  Ghana 
have  reached  9,800. 

In  each  situation  Yoders  made  clear 
this  is  to  be  a transdenominational 
fellowship  to  assist  local  believers  to  do 
what  they  are  already  doing. 

Letter  responses  to  the  English 
ministry  of  Heralds  of  Hope  have  now 
come  from  99  countries.  In  addition, 
Hope  For  Today  is  translated  and 
broadcast  in  Arabic,  Chinese,  and 
Hindi. 
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Peace  Section  to  be 
aligned  more  directly 
with  MCC 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  Section,  which  has  a lopg  history 
as  an  independent  committee,  will  be- 
come more  closely  aligned  with  MCC’s 
overseas  work. 

The  MCC  Executive  Committee, 
meeting  in  Akron,  Pa.,  Dec.  13-14, 


agreed  to  accept  a proposal  by  the  sec- 
tion that  the  peace  and  justice  portfolio 
be  administratively  responsible  to  the 
executive  secretary  of  MCC  and  that  a 
committee,  tentatively  called  a 
Reference  and  Counsel  Committee,  be 
established  to  provide  support,  consul- 
tation, and  advice  to  the  peace  portfolio. 

The  section’s  roots  go  back  to  the  1939 
formation  of  a Mennonite  Central  Peace 
Committee,  with  representatives  from 
seven  Mennonite  groups.  Its  focus  was 
on  conscientious  objection  and  interna- 


tional tensions  that  led  to  World  War  II. 
In  1942  the  committee  became  a section 
of  MCC,  but  the  work  was  always 
administered  by  the  Peace  Section, 
rather  than  by  the  MCC  executive 
secretary. 

In  1974  two  national  peace  commit- 
tees, MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section  and  Ca- 
nadian Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Com- 
mittee, were  formed.  Since  that  time 
the  MCC  (International)  Peace  Section 
has  been  increasingly  involved  in  acting 
as  a resource  to  MCC’s  overseas 
activities,  as  well  as  relating  to  the 
International  Mennonite  Peace  Commit- 
tee and  non-North  American  peace 
groups  and  ecumenical  activities.  At  the 
same  time  peace  activities  have  become 
more  integral  to  MCC’s  relief  and 
development  work. 

The  new  arrangement  reflects  peace 
work  that  is  more  integrated  with  the 
rest  of  MCC’s  overseas  work.  MCC 
Chairman  Elmer  Neufeld,  a former 
executive  secretary  of  MCC  Peace  Sec- 
tion, noted  the  historical  importance  of 
the  proposed  change.  “We  are  doing 
away  with  a long-standing  tradition,” 
he  said. 

In  other  business,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee agreed  that  MCC  should  begin  an 
“International  in  Residence”  program  in 
1986  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  involve- 
ment of  overseas  church  partners  in  the 
oversight  of  MCC  programs. 

The  international  guests  would  be 
headquartered  in  Akron,  participate  in 
MCC  meetings,  and  be  consultants  rep- 
resenting the  international  community. 
They  would  also  be  available  for  some 
itineration. 

The  committee  also  heard  a report 
from  a task  force  established  after 
several  staff  members  asked  MCC  not  to 
withhold  their  federal  income  taxes. 
This  was  to  allow  them  to  keep  a portion 
of  their  taxes  as  a protest  of  taxes  used 
for  military  purposes. 

Committee  member  Phil  Rich 
reported  that  the  task  force  had  met 
with  leaders  from  eight  Mennonite  de- 
nominations over  the  past  year  to  seek 
counsel  on  how  to  respond  to  the  tax- 
withholding issue.  None  of  the  denomi- 
nations counseled  MCC  to  honor  the 
staff  members’  request. 

The  Executive  Committee  voted  7-1, 
with  three  abstentions,  to  accept  the 
task  force’s  recommendation  that  the 
staff  members’  request  be  denied.  The 
recommendation  will  go  to  the  MCC  an- 
nual meeting  for  final  action. 

Staff  member  H.  A.  Penner  expressed 
appreciation  for  MCC’s  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  issue,  but  asked  if  the  process 
might  be  only  half  done.  “Have  we 
listened  to  persons  on  the  other  end  of 
our  bombs  and  our  guns?  Are  we  listen- 
ing to  the  church  in  Central  America, 
the  Philippines,  and  South  Africa? 
What  would  they  say?” 


Financial  support  of  churchwide  ministries:  an  interim  report 

As  of  last  Oct.  31  (the  end  of  the  third  quarter  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jan. 
31),*  contributions  received  for  ministry  by  the  churchwide  boards,  colleges,  and 
seminaries  were  as  follows: 


Organization 


Nine-month 

contribution 

budget 

Contributions 

received 

Current 

year 

percent 

received 

Prior 

year 

percent 

received 

Net 

change 

$ 486,903 

$ 212,903 

44% 

47% 

- 3% 

4,381,000 

2,359,000 

54% 

60% 

- 6% 

175,488 

64,973 

37% 

41% 

- 4% 

299,938 

118,485 

40% 

46% 

- 6% 

2,498,125 

1,810,717 

73% 

59% 

+ 14% 

260,102 

151,629 

58% 

69% 

-11% 

$8,101,556 

$4,717,707 

58% 

58% 

Board  of  Cong.  Min. 
Board  of  Missions 
Board  of  Education 
Minority  Education 
Colleges  & Seminaries** 
General  Board 
Total 


The  circle  graphs  represent  pictorially  this  same  information  as  the  schedule.  Note  that 
current  and  last  year  third-quarter  contributions  received  were  the  same  when  comparing 
the  total  line.  Internally,  however,  the  schedule  shows  the  colleges  and  seminaries  have 
received  73  percent  of  budgeted  contributions  as  compared  to  59  percent  last  year,  and  all 
other  ministries  are  from  3 percent  to  11  percent  below  last  year’s  receipts.  Typically  the 
churchwide  boards  experience  a significant  increase  in  contributions  during  the  fourth 
quarter.  Please  pray  with  us  that  these  typical  giving  patterns  will  continue  this  year  so 
that  our  cooperative  ministries  can  continue. 

*A11  figures  in  this  report  are  nine-month  representations. 

**Includes  congregation  and  alumni  contributions. 

— Stanley  Kropf  churchwide  agency  finance  secretary 
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Southwest  Conference 
chooses  new  leaders 
and  new  structure 

Southwest  Conference  celebrated  its 
37th  annual  assembly,  Nov.  28-29,  at 
Calvary  Christian  Fellowship  in  Ingle- 
wood, Calif.  The  speakers  were  Hubert 
Brown,  moderator  of  the  conference  and 
pastor  of  the  host  congregation;  Paul 
Gingrich,  president  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions;  and  Marlin  Miller,  presi- 
dent of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 

Close  to  400  persons  attended  at  least 
one  session  of  the  assembly.  The  largest 
attendance  was  at  the  Friday  evening 
worship  service,  which  was  conducted  in 
both  Spanish  and  English. 

Delegates  selected  Vernon  Schertz  as 
new  moderator  of  the  conference.  He  is 
pastor  of  Shalom  Mennonite  Church  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.  James  Isaacs,  pastor  of 
Family  Mennonite  Church  in  Los 
Angeles,  was  selected  as  assistant 
moderator. 

Stanley  and  Arlie  Weaver  were  hon- 
ored for  more  than  30  years  of  service  in 
Southwest  Conference.  They  served  as 
missionaries  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Re- 
servation, and  Stanley,  as  moderator 
and  later  overseer  of  the  conference. 
Stanley’s  work  as  overseer  ended  on 
Nov.  30. 

A new  conference  structure  was  set 
into  motion  by  the  selection  of  Vince 
Krabill  as  conference  coordinator.  The 
conference  is  divided  into  four  areas, 
with  an  area  minister  giving  oversight 
in  each  one. — Allan  Yoder 

EMC&S  board  approves 
modest  budget, 
campus  improvements 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary  Board  of  Trustees  approved 
the  final  1985-86  operating  budget  for 
the  school  on  Nov.  23  and  gave  the  nod 
to  preparing  architect’s  drawings  for 
development  of  the  area  surrounding 
the  new  campus  center. 

The  EMC&S  operating  budget  of  $7.4 
million  is  a modest  $160,000 — or  2.2  per- 
cent-increase over  last  year.  It  calls  for 
$1,090,000  in  contributions  to  the  college 
and  seminary  annual  fund  by  June  30. 

Architect  LeRoy  Troyer  gave  a slide 
presentation  of  proposals  for  developing 
the  central  campus  area  immediately  in 
front  of  and  surrounding  the  campus 
center  that  is  under  construction.  The 
board  approved  a preliminary  budget  of 
$700,000  for  the  project,  which  includes 
landscaping,  lighting,  parking  lots,  side- 
walks, architect’s  services,  and  an  en- 
dowment for  upkeep. 

Development  director  David  Miller 
reported  that  some  $240,000  in  cash  and 


pledges  has  already  been  received  for 
this  phase  of  the  project.  About  $195,000 
must  be  raised  yet  for  the  $4  million 
campus  center  project  itself,  which  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  May. 

Also  at  the  quarterly  session,  the 
trustees  set  tuition  and  room  and  board 
at  $8,249  for  EMC  students  for  the  1986- 
87  academic  year  and  seminary  tuition 
and  fees  at  $2,462  for  next  year.  The 
college  rates  reflect  an  increase  of  $335 
per  semester  and  will  keep  EMC  in  the 
middle  range  of  charges  at  other  Chris- 
tain  colleges  of  similar  size. 

In  his  report  to  the  trustees,  EMC&S 
president  Richard  Detweiler  cited  the 
“good  interest”  in  the  college’s  “Global 


Village”  programs.  Twenty-six  students 
spent  the  fall  in  Central  America,  12 
students  are  spending  the  entire  school 
year  in  a study-service  program  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  another  group  is 
spending  second  semester  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  response  to  a question  on  current 
student  mood,  Detweiler  said  the  fact 
that  over  200  students  responded  to 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  calls  to 
work  in  area  flood  relief  “speaks  for  it- 
self.” He  also  said  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  “significant  level  of  student  involve- 
ment in  homecoming  weekend 
activities”  that  brought  a record  600 
alumni  back  to  campus  last  fall. 


DID  YOU 
KNOW 

that  more  Mennonite  youth 
choose  to  begin  their  college 
education  at  Hesston  than  at 
any  other  college  or  university? 


Box  3000*Hesston,  KS  67062 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Don  D.  Reber,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Your  editorial  on  the  10-year  goals, 
“After  the  Honeymoon”  (Jan.  7),  was 
timely  and  appropriate.  Some  congrega- 
tions are.  already  working  at  these  goals; 
others  haven’t  even  planned  the  honey- 
moon. It  is  clear  that  time  will  not  honor 
those  who  wait  to  get  started. 

A couple  of  impressions  from  reading 
the  editorial  came  to  me.  Whose  job  is  it 
to  get  on  with  the  task?  I understand  at 
Ames  85  the  decision  was  unanimous, 
indicating  each  conference  has  taken  the 
goals  seriously.  But,  each  church  agency 
also  must  accept  the  challenge. 

Gospel  Herald  has  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  inspire,  challenge,  and  even 
lay  out  models  and  stories  of  how  it  is 
being  done.  Your  opportunity  is  greatest 
of  all  because  of  the  regular  chance  to 
communicate  to  the  whole  church. 

To  point  out  areas  of  danger  is  okay, 
but  most  persons  are  already  intimi- 
dated at  the  prospect  of  intentionally 
creating  new  friendships  and  sharing 
their  faith  in  both  word  and  deed. 
Therefore,  may  I suggest  encourage- 
ment be  given  by  printing  stories  of  in- 
dividuals, families,  congregations  and 
agencies  that  are  already  taking  serious 
steps  to  reach  the  goals.  Until  each  of  us 
in  our  agencies  model  such  activity,  we 
can  hardly  presume  to  lead  others.  Our 
people  are  hungry  for  examples. 

The  goals  are  very  modest  by  most 
measurements.  Whether  they  are 
reached  or  surpassed  is  (1)  my  personal 
willingness  to  make  them  a part  of  my 
life  and  (2)  to  encourage  others  to  do  so, 
too.  I feel  if  each  individual  can  be  en- 
couraged to  intentionally  commit  one  to 
2 percent  greater  giving  and  to  also 
work  at  one  significant  new  friend  for 
Christ,  God  will  bless! 


Walter  Smeltzer,  Peoria,  111. 

I have  been  greatly  encouraged  and 
stimulated  by  many  articles  in  the 
Gospel  Herald  recently.  I especially  re- 


joiced in  the  spirit,  logic,  and  insight  of 
John  Stoner’s  “Humanistic  Anticommu- 
nism” (Dec.  31).  It  stands  squarely  in 
our  historical  tradition. 

For  460  years  we  have  rejected  human 
military  might  as  the  solution  to  threats 
from  enemies.  And  we  understand  that 
position  to  go  back  through  Jesus  to  Old 
Testament  roots  where  God  fights  for 
his  people  so  they  do  not  have  to  fight. 
(See  especially  Exod.  15:1-18). 

I applaud  Stoner’s  emphasis  upon 
prayer  as  the  Christian  alternative  to 
this  world’s  military  might.  I value  his 
list  of  six  things  that  “will  happen  when 
we  pray  to  God,  asking  him  to  save  us 
from  our  enemies,”  and  his  rooting 
these  in  the  biblical  record.  We  can  go 
on  to  pick  out  the  chapter  and  verse 
specifics. 

This  emphasis  on  prayer  is  certainly 
fundamental.  In  fact  it  may  be  far  too 
fundamental  for  many  self-proclaimed 
‘fundamentalists.”  Even  our  Mennonite 
confessions  of  faith  do  not  greatly  em- 
phasize prayer.  The  most  fundamental 
one,  Garden  City  (1921),  mentions 
prayer  twice:  women  praying  and 
prophesying  with  their  heads  covered, 
and  praying  for  those  who  are  in  au- 
thority in  state  and  nation.  Dordrecht 
(1632)  has  examples  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  praying,  and  adds  praying  for 
persecutors  and  enemies. 

The  1963  confession  adds  that  God 
hears  and  answers  our  prayers,  refers  to 
intercessory  prayer  in  church  discipline, 
and  a ministry  of  prayer  to  those  in 
need. 

I realize  confessions  of  faith  do  not 
fully  reflect  a people’s  piety,  but  we  can 
use  Stoner’s  emphasis  on  prayer. 


R.  Kenneth  Yoder,  Newport  News,  Va. 

In  “Reflections  on  Foot  Washing” 
(Nov.  26),  Elizabeth  Stauffer  asks, 
“How  did  Jesus  feel  about  washing  his 
disciples  feet?”  I will  tell  you  how  Jesus 
felt  about  washing  his  disciples  feet!  He 
was  glad  to  do  it  because  he  loved  them! 
Just  as  he  went  to  the  cross  because  he 
loved  us. 

I can  remember  years  ago  when  foot 
washing  came  around,  we  would  try  and 
pair  up  with  one  of  our  friends.  One 
time  the  brother  I had  to  pair  up  with 
was  one  I always  thought  was  “dumb” 
and  did  such  dumb  things.  But  after 
washing  feet  with  him,  my  feeling  for 
him  changed.  I was  interested  in  him 
and  his  doings. 

I was  made  to  think  of  the  many  dirty 
things  I have  done  in  my  78  years  be- 
cause of  love  for  family  and  friends.  The 
dirty  and  hard  jobs  we  did  so  we  could 


take  care  of  our  families.  The  many 
dirty  things  we  did  in  taking  care  of  our 
little  ones:  our  children  and  then  our 
grandchildren  and  maybe  for  some  of 
you,  great-grandchildren.  I remember 
first  I used  to  help  change  the  diapers  on 
my  youngest  brother.  Then  along  came 
my  two  boys.  That  was  not  dirty  be- 
cause I loved  them.  Then  came  along  our 
grandchildren  and  it  is  not  dirty  chang- 
ing them  because  I love  them  and  am 
glad  for  anything  I can  do  for  them. 


William  K.  Kerr,  Canfield,  Ohio 

There  has  been  much  said  about 
many  subjects  in  the  Herald,  but  now 
the  big  issue  seems  to  be  AIDS.  The 
answer  is  in  the  Bible,  in  many  places. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  dirtiest,  most 
feared  of  all  diseases  was  leprosy.  Every 
leper  was  shunned  and  driven  out  of 
town,  but  at  no  place  in  the  Bible  did 
Jesus  do  this.  His  solution  was  simple. 
All  sick  people  were  to  be  treated  with 
compassion  and  prayers  for  healing  to 
be  said. 

AIDS  victims  are  already  under  a 
sentence  of  death,  they  do  not  need 
more  misery  or  pain.  Granted  AIDS  is  a 
horrible  thing,  but  you  cannot  get  it  by 
showing  compassion,  mercy,  or  even  if 
you  were  to  pray  and  “lay  on  hands  for 
healing.” 


Amy  S.  Glick,  Minot,  N.Dak. 

God,  in  his  wisdom  did  not  designate 
places  where  the  veiling  is  to  be  worn 
(Readers  Say,  Nov.  19).  Think  of  the  im- 
plications if  he  had. 

On  my  living  room  wall  is  a reproduc- 
tion of  a painting  by  the  artist  Millet 
who  lived  in  the  1800s.  The  scene  is  in  an 
open  field  where  the  peasant  couple 
have  been  working.  In  the  distance  the 
church  bells  ring  out  the  time  of  prayer. 
The  couple  stop  their  work,  bow  their 
heads  in  prayer.  The  woman  is  veiled 
and  the  man  holds  his  hat  in  his  hands. 

At  this  time  of  year  I have  on  display 
five  paintings  of  the  Nativity — artists’ 
ideas.  In  every  one,  Mary  is  veiled  and 
Joseph  is  bareheaded.  Why?  The  answer 
is  given  in  1 Corinthians  11:13. 


Correction:  There  was  a misprint  in 
Hans  Wenger’s  “Readers  Say”  letter  in 
the  Dec.  17  issue.  The  sentence,  “A 
person  can  be  an  alcoholic,”  should  be 
changed  to  say,  “Some  persons  can  be 
alcoholics  even  if  they  have  never 
consumed  alcohol.  And  some  persons 
can  consume  alcohol  regularly  and 
never  become  alcoholics.” 
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Beyler  uses  English  teaching  as  outreach  tool  in  Japan.  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  Mary  Beyler  teaches  an  English  Bi- 
ble class  at  Tsurugadai  Mennonite  Church  in  Kushiro , Japan — one  of 
many  ways  she  teaches  English  in  church  and  community  settings. 

Beyler  works  with  the  Tsurugadai  and  Tottori  congregations  at  the 
request  of  Japan  Mennonite  Church.  She  preaches  and  teaches  in 
both  Japanese  and  English. 

At  Tsumgadai  Beyler  leads  a women's  meeting  twice  a month- 
teaching  cooking  and  English.  The  meetings  also  include  singing  and 
Bible  reading.  “I  am  pleased  that  the  women  cere  beginning  to  ask 
questions  about  the  Bible , rather  than  simply  reading  and  listening 
passively,  "she  said. 

Beyler  also  teaches  English  to  nursing,  university,  and  private 
students.  Originally  from  Hesston,  Kans.,  she  has  been  in  Japan 
with  MBM  since  1971*. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Sociologist/philosopher  Parker 
Palmer  will  be  the  commence- 
ment speaker  at  Goshen 
College.  The  88th  annual  event 
will  be  on  Apr.  20.  Palmer  is  the 
author  of  three  widely  used  books 
on  spirituality  and  education: 
The  Promise  of  Paradox,  The 
Company  of  Strangers,  and  To 
Know  as  We  Are  Known.  He  is 
currently  a staff  member  at  St. 
Benedict  Center  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  he  teaches  and 
directs  the  development  of  a new 
spiritual/educational  com- 
munity. 

Five  Youth  Evangelism  Service 
(YES)  teams  left  for  overseas 
assignments  on  Jan.  3.  Two  of 
the  teams  went  to  Belize,  while 
the  others  scattered  to  Australia, 
Honduras,  and  West  Germany. 
The  teams,  sponsored  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
spent  three  months  in  prepara- 
tion at  the  YES  Discipleship 
Center  in  Philadelphia.  YES 
provides  opportunities  for  youth 
to  serve  from  three  to  seven 
months  alongside  missionaries  in 
a foreign  country.  The  par- 
ticipants raise  their  own  funds 
for  transportation  and  living 
expenses. 

A Hispanic  Mennonite  con- 
gregation in  Florida  has  sur- 
passed an  attendance  goal. 

Iglesia  Cristiana  Ebenezer  had 
aimed  for  100  people  at  a worship 
service  by  Jan.  1 of  this  year.  The 
six-year-old  congregation  sur- 
passed the  goal  a month  early, 
however,  when  Sunday  morning 
attendance  was  132  on  Dec.  1. 
Ebenezer  is  now  working  toward 
another  goal:  raising  $90,000  to 
buy  the  veterans  hall  in  which 
the  congregation  now  meets. 

Soybeans  have  become 
“wonder  beans”  for  small- 
scale  farmers  in  the  Mkushi 
District  of  Zambia,  thanks  to 
the  work  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  agriculturalists 
David  and  Barbara  Wynne.  They 
promote  soybean  cultivation  in  a 
program  funded  by  MCC,  the 
Zambian  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  United  Nations 

Pontius 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion. The  response  has  been  good, 
and  the  Zambian  farmers  have 
noticed  that  soybeans  are  nu- 
tritious, can  be  eaten  in  a variety 
of  tasty  ways,  provide  a better  in- 
come as  a cash  crop,  and  are 
easier  on  the  soil.  When  Wynnes 
started  in  1982,  only  five  families 
grew  soybeans.  Now  1,855 
families  do. 

The  Committee  on  Death  and 
Dying  is  interested  in  hearing 
how  families  and  congregations 
are  conducting  funerals.  In  the 

pamphlet  Funerals  and  Funeral 
Planning,  published  in  1980  by 
Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
three  types  of  funerals  are 
listed— conventional,  alternative, 
and  combination  (modified).  The 
committee  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  brief  reports  from  fam- 
ilies and  congregations  who  have 
used  the  second  and  third  types. 
The  committee  can  be  contacted 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

The  Diakonia  ministry  in 
Ocean  City,  Md.,  has  several 
staff  openings: 

•Assistant  director,  starting  in 
February.  Social  work  training  or 
experience  is  preferred. 

•Earning  Voluntary  Service 
worker,  starting  in  February. 
This  person  would  work  at  a local 
job  and  contribute  income  to  the 
ministry. 

•Summer  staff,  for  10  weeks  in 
1986. 

Contact  Kenton  Beachy  at  R.  1, 
Box  351,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842; 
phone  301-289-0923. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Faculty  position  in  environ- 
mental education,  Goshen 
College,  starting  on  Apr.  1.  The 
position — the  Lindsey  Teaching 
Fellowship — is  a new  one  at  the 
Merry  Lea  Environmental  Learn- 
ing Center.  Required  is  a 
bachelor’s  degree  with  a major  or 
experience  in  biological  sciences, 
education,  or  communications. 
Send  letter  of  introduction  and 
vita — by  Feb.  1 — to  Larry  Yoder 
at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
•Administrator/high  school  prin- 
cipal, Shalom  Christian 
Academy.  Strong  administrative 
credentials  required.  Operated  by 
various  Anabaptist/peace 
churches,  the  school  has  420 
students  in  kindergarten  through 


12th  grade.  Contact  the  school  at 
126  Social  Island  Rd.,  Chambers- 
burg,  PA  17201;  phone  717-375- 
2223. 

•Assistant  principal,  Bethany 
Christian  High  School,  starting 
this  summer.  The  basic  job  is  to 
lead  the  daily  operation  of  the 
school.  Contact  William  Hooley 
at  BCHS,  2904  S.  Main  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219- 
534-2567. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Conference  on  the  Philippines, 

Feb.  19-22,  in  Minneapolis.  The 
sponsors  are  Mennonite  Central 
Committee’s  Peace  Section  and 
East  Asia  Department,  and  the 
theme  is  “The  Struggle  and  the 
Spirit.”  The  resource  persons  are 
all  from  the  Philippines — Karl 
Gaspar,  Jet  Birondo,  and  Brenda 
Stoltzfus.  More  information  from 
MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-859-1151. 

•Civilian  Public  Service  Reunion, 
Feb.  4,  at  Bayshore  Mennonite 
Church.  This  annual  event  is  for 
World  War  II  CPSers  who  are 
wintering  in  Florida.  More  in- 
formation from  Arthur  Kraybill 
at  631  Westlake  Dr.,  Sarasota, 
FL  33582;  phone  813-371-2344. 


Joel  Kauffmann 


New  resources: 

•Slide  set  on  African  relief  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
The  40-frame,  8-minute  set  in- 
cludes cassette  narration.  It  is 
entitled  Relief  Aid  to  Africa:  An 
MCC  Report.  The  set  can  be 
rented  free  from  MCC,  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any 
other  MCC  office. 

•Cassette  tape  recordings  of 
Faith  and  Farming  II  from  Preci- 
sion Audio.  They  include 
speeches  and  other  highlights  of 
the  second  annual  conference  of 
Mennonite  farmers  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  in 
December.  The  cassettes  are 
available  for  $5  each  (plus  $1.50 
for  postage  and  handling)  from 
Precision  Audio  at  18582  U.S.  20, 
Bristol,  IN  46507. 

Special  meetings:  Fred 

Augsburger,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
at  First  Mennonite,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Mar.  23-26.  Kenneth  G. 
Good,  Westover,  Md.,  at  North 
Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  23-26. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Sandy  Hill, 
Coatesville,  Pa.:  John  and  Pam 
Griffy.  Bancroft:  Toledo,  Ohio: 
Vickie  Miller.  Durham,  N.C.: 
Janet  Lees  by  confession  of  faith. 
Bethel,  Wayland,  Iowa : Brenda 
Heisner,  Andy  Leichty,  David 
Leichty,  Eddie  Leichty,  Tim 
Leichty,  Trachelle  Leichty,  Julie 
Roth,  Brian  Stutzman,  Greg 
Stutzman,  and  Kim  Stutzman. 

Change  of  address:  David  C. 
Steiner  from  North  Lima,  Ohio, 
to  1300  Greencroft  Drive,  Apt.  9, 
Goshen,  IN  46526.  Lester/ 
Marietta  Sutter  from  Flushing, 
N.Y.,  to  2283  Southern  Blvd., 
Bronx,  NY  10460.  Phone:  (212) 
933-3915.  Willard  M.  Swartley 
from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  R.D.  1,  Box 
382-0,  Strasburg,  PA  17579. 


fAV  CONCrRE&AnON  WOULD  NEVER  STOOP 
TO  NEW-FANOLED  IDEAS  LIKE  CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC,  VIDEO  CURRICULUM,  OR  DRAMA  \N 
WORSHIP  JUST  TO,  ATTRACT 
LARGrE  NUMBERS! 


DO  ALL 
YOUR 
MEMBERS 
A&REET 


OH,  THEY  RE 
BOTH  RIOHT 
BEHIND  ME. 
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BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Gnagey,  Keith  and  Linda 
(Widrick),  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Me- 
lissa Noelle,  Dec.  25. 

Graybill,  Todd  and  Diane 
(Stutzman),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  first 
daughter,  Kelly  Elizabeth,  Dec. 
30. 

King,  Sanford  R.  and  Phyllis 
(Shenk),  Bridgewater,  Va.,  sec- 
ond son,  Martin  David,  Sept.  30. 

Krabill,  Wesley  and  Susan 
(Rabenstein),  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  second  child,  Elizabeth 
Anne,  Dec.  28. 

Kreider,  David  and  Mary  Ann 
(Nicholas),  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
second  child,  first  son,  Luke 
Nicholas,  Dec.  31. 

Lauffer,  Kevin  and  Kim 
(Clark),  Protection,  Kans.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Andrew  Collin, 
Dec.  25. 

Nolt,  Leonard  and  Karen 
(Kerns),  Boise,  Idaho,  fourth 
daughter,  Lindsay  Rebecca,  Sept. 
11. 

Nussbaum,  Ray  and  Joan 
(Rice),  Orrville,  Ohio,  first  child, 
Benjamin  Elliott,  Dec.  21. 

Reimer,  Lloyd  and  Michelle 
(Weins),  Protection,  Kans.,  first 
child,  Tyson  Lloyd,  Dec.  24. 

Rietveld,  David  and  Judy  (De 
Boer),  Kouts,  Ind.,  third  child, 
second  daughter,  Leslie  Ann, 
Sept.  29. 

Schmucker,  Wesley  and  Kris 
(Miller),  Millersburg,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Ryan  Wesley,  Dec.  15. 

Schultz,  Paul  and  Patricia 
(Jackson),  Petersburg,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Joshua  Paul  Harold,  Dec. 
15. 

Swartley,  Kenton  and  Emily 
(Hertzler),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Kristen  Marie,  Oct.  18. 

Weldy,  James  and  Linda 
(Everest),  New  Paris,  Ind.,  sec- 
ond child,  first  daughter,  Shawn 
Elizabeth,  Dec.  22. 

Zettle,  Scott  and  Teresa  (Good- 
rich), Ridott,  111.,  second  child, 
first  son,  Matthew  Laine,  Dec.  26. 


MARRIAGES 


“Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Graber-Horst.  Randy  Graber 
and  LuAnn  Horst,  both  of 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  by 
Kenneth  Nauman,  Dec.  27. 

Lawson-Schrock.  Michael 
Lawson,  Lima,  Ohio,  Salem 
cong.,  and  Linda  Schrock,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Bancroft  cong.,  by  Phil 
Ebersole,  Nov.  30. 

Miller-Stoltzfus.  Gary  Miller 
and  Victoria  Stoltzfus,  both  of 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by 
Bill  Detweiler  and  Harold 
Stoltzfus  (father  of  the  bride), 
Dec.  21. 

Miller-Hochstetler,  Tony 


Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa,  Kalona 
cong.,  and  Diane  Hochstetler, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  West  Union 
cong.,  by  Howard  Keim,  Dec.  22. 

Peddigree-Derstine.  Gerald 
Kent  Peddigree,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Deneen 
Louise  Derstine,  Souderton,  Pa., 
United  Church  of  Christ,  by  John 
H.  C.  Niederhaus  and  Mark  M. 
Derstine,  Dec.  21. 

Schieck-Weber.  Jeffrey 
Schieck,  United  Church,  and 
Susan  Weber,  St.  Jacobs  cong., 
St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  by  Richard 
Yordy,  Dec.  21. 

Schlabach-Stoltzfus.  Jay 

Schlabach  and  Tina  Stoltzfus, 
both  of  Assembly  cong.,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  by  James  M.  and  Nancy  S. 
Lapp,  Dec.  22. 

Singer-Bontrager.  Jamey 
Singer  and  Kay  Bontrager,  both 
of  Assembly  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind., 
by  James  M.  and  Nancy  S.  Lapp, 
Dec.  28. 

Yoder-Fisher.  Floyd  Yoder, 
Leola,  Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  and 
Anna  Mary  Fisher,  Leola,  Pa., 
Weavertown  cong.,  by  Harvey  Z. 
Stoltzfus,  Dec.  28. 


OBITUARIES 


Burkholder,  Bessie  E., 

daughter  of  John  and  Malinda 
(Osborn)  Martin,  was  born  in 
Locke  Twp.,  Dec.  28,  1911;  died  at 
her  home  on  Nov.  28,  1985;  aged 
73  y.  On  Oct.  16,  1943,  she  was 
married  to  Levi  Burkholder,  who 
died  on  Mar.  2,  1975.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs. 
William  Pejza),  3 sons  (David, 
Philip,  and  Martin),  6 grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Ross),  and  one 
sister  (Esther — Mrs.  Glenn 
Yoder).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  a number  of  brothers 
and  sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  1,  in  charge  of 
John  C.  King;  interment  in  South 
Union  Cemetery. 

Hackman,  Walton  N.,  son  of 
Arthur  K.  and  Lizzie  (Nice) 
Hackman,  was  born  at  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1937;  died  of  cancer 
at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  16,  1985; 
aged  48  y.  On  June  26,  1965,  he 
was  married  to  Karin  Erdmann, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Andre  Wayne  and  Philip 
Lamar),  his  parents,  2 sisters 
(Mildred — Mrs.  Clair  Nice  and 
Mary— Mrs.  James  Haman),  and 
one  brother  (Harold).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  infant 
daughter  (Karin  Yvonne)  and  one 
brother  (James).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Plains  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  20,  in  charge  of  James  C. 
Longacre,  John  L.  Ruth,  Gerald 
C.  Studer,  and  Richard  J.  Lichty; 
interment  in  Plains  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Harnish,  J.  Lloyd,  was  born 
in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  29, 
1898;  died  at  the  Mennonite 
Home,  Lancaster,  Dec.  24,  1985; 
aged  87  y.  He  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Greider,  who  died  on 


Jan.  27,  1967.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Spence  and  Mrs.  Anne  Weaver),  2 
sons  (J.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  and  Carl),  12 
grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (A. 
Huber).  He  was  a member  of 
New  Danville  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Gundel  Funeral  Home,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  on  Dec.  28,  in  charge 
of  David  Thomas  and  Jay 
Garber;  interment  in  New  Dan- 
ville Church  Cemetery. 

Kennel,  Anna  May,  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Fannie  (Roth)  Wid- 
mer,  was  born  in  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Jan.  24,  1905;  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack at  Albany,  Oreg.,  Dec.  27, 
1985;  aged  80  y.  On  Sept.  17, 1922, 
she  was  married  to  John  S.  Ken- 
nel, who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Earl,  Paul,  and  Oren), 
one  daughter  (Edna  May  Ken- 
nel), 10  grandchildren,  9 great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (Menno 
and  Henry  Widmer),  and  2 
sisters  (Sarah  Jones  and  Marie 
Cox).  She  was  a member  of  Al- 
bany Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  30,  in  charge  of  Edward  M. 
Springer  and  Roy  Hostetler; 
interment  in  Riverside  Cemetery. 

Kremer,  Amos,  son  of  Andrew 
and  Susan  (Burkey)  Kremer,  was 
born  in  Milford,  Nebr.,  Aug.  3, 
1899;  died  at  Seward,  Nebr.,  Dec. 
24,  1985;  aged  86  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Katie  Schweitzer,  who 
preceded  him  in  death.  On  June  5, 
1953,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
Avre,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Archie  and  Clyde), 
2 daughters  (Hazel  Stutzman  and 
Margie  Springer),  one  stepson 
(Wayne),  25  grandchildren,  and 
28  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Willis).  He  was  a member  of 
Bellwood  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Moore’s  Chapel,  Milford,  Dec.  27, 
in  charge  of  Cloy  Roth;  interment 
in  Lincoln  Memorial  Park. 

Lamoraux,  Mervin  C.,  son  of 
Dan  and  Minnie  (McArtor) 
Lamoraux,  was  born  in  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Oct.  30,  1909;  died  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Dec.  17,  1985;  aged  76  y.  On  Sept. 
5,  1954,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Saltzman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Carol 
Ann)  and  one  sister  (Emily  Naya- 
dley).  He  was  a member  of 
Daytonville  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Wellman  Mennonite  Church  on 
Dec.  19,  in  charge  of  Ron  Kennel 
and  Ezra  Shenk;  interment  in 
Wassonville  Cemetery. 

Reber,  Cora,  daughter  of  John 
K.  and  Elizabeth  (Schweitzer) 
Hershberger,  was  born  in 
Milford,  Nebr.,  Apr.  9,  1891;  died 
at  Seward  Memorial  Hospital, 
Seward,  Nebr.,  Dec.  4,  1985;  aged 
94  y.  On  Oct.  11,  1914,  she  was 
married  to  Noah  Reber,  who  died 
on  Jan.  15,  1972.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Berneice — Mrs.  Paul 
Yoder  and  Marguerite  — Mrs. 
Darold  Roth),  2 sons  (Kenneth 
and  Donald),  19  grandchildren, 
28  great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Lena  Danner),  and  one 
brother  (Elmer  Hershberger). 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
sisters  and  4 brothers.  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  Bellwood 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  7,  in  charge  of  Ron  King; 
interment  in  East  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Trevor  Scott,  son  of 

Maynard  and  Sharon  Snyder, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  was  born  and 
died  on  Dec.  4,  1985.  Surviving 
are  2 brothers  (Daniel  and 
Michael).  Graveside  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  7,  in  charge  of 
Richard  Yordy;  interment  in  St. 
Jacobs  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Swartzentruber,  Ernest  L., 
son  of  Lewis  J.  and  Elizabeth 
(Yoder)  Swartzentruber,  was 
born  at  Grantsville,  Md.,  July  16, 
1910;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Schuyler,  Va.,  Dec.  14, 1985;  aged 
75  y.  On  Feb.  14,  1935,  he  was 
married  to  Fannie  L.  Yoder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Nancy  S.  Lapp, 
Thelma  Chow,  Alice  Raiford,  and 
Rhoda  Swartzentruber),  3 sons 
(Homer,  James,  and  Dale),  19 
grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Sadie 
Sturpe),  and  2 brothers  (Laban 
and  Simon).  In  1955  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  and  in 
1958  he  was  ordained  as  a bishop. 
He  served  the  Rehoboth  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Schuyler,  Va. 
He  was  a member  of  Rehoboth 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  17,  in  charge  of  Paul  T. 
Yoder,  John  Miller,  and  Allen 
Hershey;  interment  in  Rehoboth 
Church  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meet- 
ing, Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  31-Feb.  1 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  all-unit  meeting, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Feb.  7-8. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Feb.  7-8 
Conservative  Conference  ministers  fellow- 
ship, Belleville,  Pa.  Feb.  17-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.  Feb.  20-22 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, Feb. 21-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  Feb.  28-Mar.  1 
Allegheny  Conference  delegate  session,  Mar. 

Conversations  on  Faith  III,  Laurelville,  Pa., 
Mar.  5-7 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13-15 

Ontario/Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  con- 
ferences joint  meeting,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Mar.  14-16 

Lancaster  Conference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  front  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Graham  vows  ‘politics  never  again’ 
in  preparing  for  D.C.  crusade 

Surrounded  by  an  interracial  group  of 
Washington  church  leaders  and  vowing 
to  never  again  be  involved  in  politics, 
evangelist  Billy  Graham  announced  he 
will  come  to  Washington  in  April  to 
preach  personal  moral  reform  and  social 
justice. 

Graham  met  recently  with  more  than 
700  ministers  and  church  leaders  as  part 
of  a three-day  Washington  visit  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  capital’s 
spiritual  and  social  needs  in  preparation 
for  his  upcoming  crusade.  It  will  be  the 
67-year-old  evangelist’s  first  major 
crusade  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
since  1960. 

An  effort  to  organize  a Washington 
crusade  in  1973  failed  when  Graham’s 
racial  views  and  close  association  with 
President  Richard  Nixon  were  criticized 
by  the  city’s  black  and  civic  leaders. 


Plowshares  Eight  granted  reprieve 
from  jail  during  appeals 

Eight  religious  peace  activists  who 
were  due  to  begin  long  prison  sentences 
recently  will  be  able  to  stay  out  of  jail 
pending  further  appeals  of  their  1981 
convictions  for  damaging  nuclear 
missile  casings  at  a General  Electric 
plant  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Judge  Samuel  Salus  of  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  had  ordered  the  activists, 
including  Father  Daniel  Berrigan  and 
his  brother,  Philip  Berrigan,  to  report  to 
prison  to  begin  jail  sentences  of  up  to  10 
years. 

But,  at  the  request  of  defense  at- 
torneys, the  judge  withdrew  his  order 
and  allowed  the  protesters,  who  call 
themselves  “The  Plowshares  Eight,”  to 
remain  out  of  prison  while  they  pursue 
appeals. 

High  court  backs  law  that 
gives  Amish  exclusive  exemption 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  let  stand 
lower  rulings  upholding  an  Iowa  law 
that  exempts  the  Amish  community, 
but  not  independent  fundamentalists, 
from  sending  their  children  to  public 
schools  or  to  private  schools  with  state- 
certified  teachers. 

According  to  Iowa  officials,  that  por- 
tion of  the  state’s  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance law  was  designed  for  groups 
such  as  the  Amish  who  are  “isolated 


from  the  mainstream  of  American  life.” 
All  other  children,  the  state  contended 
in  a legal  brief  asking  the  high  court  to 
reject  the  case,  must  attend  a public 
school  or  a private  institution  with 
certified  teachers  because  of  the  state’s 
“compelling  interest”  in  insuring  the 
education  of  its  citizens. 

Ten  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  a 
Christian  day  school  operated  by  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church  in  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  brought  a suit  challenging  the  law 
after  the  state  board  of  education  ap- 
proved a recommendation  by  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  Robert 
Benton  to  reject  the  parents’  application 
for  exemption  from  the  statute. 

Anglicans  and  Lutherans  in  Europe 
continue  to  convert  to  Catholicism 

The  Roman  Catholic  press  in  England 
continues  to  report  a steady,  ongoing 
conversion  of  European  Anglican  and 
Lutheran  clergy  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  One  of  the  main  reasons  is  said 
to  be  the  rise  of  women  in  the  respective 
churches’  priesthoods.  Catholic  Herald 
reports  that  some  30  high-church  Lu- 
theran clergymen  have  joined  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Sweden  over  the  last 
five  to  ten  years. 

Meanwhile,  a new  development  in  the 
Catholic  diocese  of  Leeds,  England,  has 
highlighted  such  conversions  and  the 
movement  for  married  clergy  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  Three  married  former 
Church  of  England  clergy  are  now 
known  to  be  seeking  ordination  in  the 
diocese. 


Religious  coalition  raises  funds 
for  aid  to  contra  victims 

As  the  Reagan  administration  geared 
up  for  an  effort  to  renew  U.S.  aid  to 
right-wing  rebels  in  Nicaragua,  a new 
national  religious  coalition  announced 
plans  to  raise  $27  million  in  aid  to  the  ci- 
vilian victims  of  those  rebels. 

The  campaign  is  intended  to  counter 
the  $27  million  in  non-military  aid  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  last  June,  for  the 
“contra”  forces  trying  to  overthrow  the 
leftist  Sandinista  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

“Where  Congress  funds  forces  to 
destroy  the  Nicaraguan  economy,  we 
bring  food  to  nourish  Nicaraguan 
children,”  said  William  Callahan, 
spokesman  for  22  organizations  which 
have  joined  in  the  drive  under  the  ban- 
ner of  “The  Quest  for  Justice.” 


‘Catch  the  Spirit’: 

Methodists  launch  new  TV  program 

The  United  Methodist  Church 
launched  Catch  the  Spirit,  its  new 
magazine-format  TV  show  recently. 

The  program,  scheduled  for  weekly 


broadcast  on  four  cable  networks,  is  the 
United  Methodists’  most  ambitious  ven- 
ture into  television  ministry  to  date.  Ac- 
cording to  Nelson  Price,  head  of  the 
public  media  division  of  the  church’s 
communications  agency,  the  UMC  is  the 
first  denomination  to  launch  such  a 
weekly  magazine  show.  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians  are  already  producing 
monthly  programs  with  similar  for- 
mats, he  said. 

The  show,  anchored  by  two  actors — a 
black  man  and  a white  woman— fea- 
tures short  segments  about  church- 
sponsored  ministries  and  individual 
United  Methodists  putting  their  faith 
into  action  as  well  as  book,  movie,  and 
TV  reviews;  a brief  “devotional”  by  a 
minister;  a short  news  section;  and  a 
commentary  by  a prominent  journalist. 

Jehovah’s  Witnesses  lose  appeal 
on  refusal  to  sing  Indian  anthem 

Jehovah’s  Witnesses  have  lost  their 
last  appeal  to  have  their  children 
exempted  from  singing  India’s  national 
anthem  at  the  start  of  each  day  in 
schools  in  Kerala. 

After  being  turned  down  by  a Hindu 
judge  of  Kerala’s  high  court,  the  Wit- 
nesses appealed  to  two  other  judges  of 
the  court,  also  Hindus.  The  judges  have 
now  ruled  that  chanting  the  anthem  is  a 
“secular  act”  and  does  not  violate  the  In- 
dian constitution. 

The  Witnesses’  children  had  been 
removed  from  the  school  rolls  when 
they  refused  to  sing  the  anthem. 
Members  of  the  sect  objected  to  a 
reference  in  the  anthem  to  a “ruler  of 
the  heart,”  saying  that  their  religion 
forbade  them  to  sing  “prayers”  to 
earthly  rulers. 


Episcopal  Church  begins 
massive  distribution  of  new  hymnal 

Three-quarters  of  a million  copies  of 
the  Episcopal  Church’s  new  hymnal 
have  been  shipped  to  congregations 
around  the  country.  It  was  the  largest 
single  shipment  United  Parcel  Service 
ever  handled. 

Though  most  congregations  that 
placed  advance  orders  for  The  Hymnal 
1982  received  the  books  in  time  to  use 
them  for  Christmas  services,  almost  all 
parishes  opted  to  keep  their  worn  copies 
of  The  Hymnal  191*0  in  use  for  one  last 
Christmas.  Of  an  initial  print  run  of  one 
million,  850,000  copies  are  already  sold. 
The  one  million  hymnals  represent  ap- 
proximately one  for  every  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Hymnal  1982,  in  process  for  more  than  a 
decade,  is  named  for  the  year  the  hymn 
texts  to  be  included  were  approved  by 
the  church’s  General  Convention.  The 
heavy  demand  for  the  book  was  not  ex- 
pected. 
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The  state  of  the  family 


“Father  of  the  fatherless  and 
protector  of  widows . . . . 

God  gives  the  desolate  a home  to 
dwell  in.  ” — Psalm  68:5a,  6a 

If,  as  ancient  Israel  held,  the  worship  of  God  includes 
concern  for  those  in  need,  our  culture  is  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  found  wanting.  In  spite  of  all  the  pious  talk 
abroad,  effective  support  for  those  unable  to  care  for 
themselves  is  often  lacking. 

There  was  a persistent  belief  in  Israel  that  God  was  on 
the  side  of  the  poor.  How  this  care  was  to  be  delivered 
seems  unclear  from  the  Scriptures.  One  imagines  that 
considerable  was  done  through  the  extended  family.  We 
recall,  for  example,  that  a brother  in  law  of  a widow  was 
expected  to  take  her  as  a wife  and  raise  children  in  the 
name  of  his  departed  brother. 

But  the  family  has  never  been  a perfect  institution 
since  it  involves  imperfect  people.  One  reads,  for 
example,  in  Ezekiel  18,  a prophecy  against  the  idea  that 
children  should  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers. 
Long  lists  of  irresponsible  actions  are  given.  If  these 
were  going  on,  families  were  in  trouble  indeed. 

So  it  never  helps  much  to  pine  for  the  social  patterns 
of  the  past.  No  doubt  there  has  been  change  for  the 
worse,  but  not  all  change  is  negative.  Yet  some  current 
family  statistics  are  troubling.  In  the  U.S.  today,  accord- 
ing to  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action  Newsletter 
(December  1985),  divorce  has  “now  levelled  off  at 
between  forty  and  fifty  percent.”  The  encouraging  news 
of  the  leveling  off  is  greatly  tempered  by  the  height  of 
the  level.  One  result  of  this  continued  high  level  of  di- 
vorce is  that  one  third  of  the  families  have  women  at  the 
head  and  of  these  one  third  have  an  income  below  the 
level  of  poverty. 

Another  sign  of  decay  in  caring  is  the  incidence  of  the 
homeless.  There  are  people  who  spend  their  nights  in 
temporary  shelters  and  others  who  live  on  the  streets. 
Some  of  these  are  mentally  ill.  Years  ago  they  would 
have  been  confined  in  hospitals.  Now  they  are  free  of 
hospitals,  but  alternative  facilities  and  programs  are  not 
forthcoming.  So  the  mentally  ill  wander  about  in  confu- 
sion with  a shortage  of  advocates  because  the  society  has 
other  priorities  than  caring  for  them. 

Other  pressures  on  the  family  include  the  drive  for  fi- 
nancial security.  Over  half  of  American  families  today 
have  two  incomes.  For  most  of  these,  earning  a living 
takes  both  parents  out  of  the  home.  The  care  of  the 
children  becomes  someone  else’s  responsibility. 

Since  we  cannot  turn  the  social  clock  back,  we  may 


ask  ourselves  what  resources  we  have  for  coping  with 
the  pressure  and  strengthening  families  among  us? 

1.  We  can  begin,  as  the  Bible  does,  with  a call  for  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  This  call  appears  as  early  as 
Genesis  3:9,  where  the  voice  of  God  is  heard  in  the 
garden— “Where  are  you?”  Throughout  the  Bible  people 
are  expected  to  declare  themselves  and  not  simply  float 
along  with  the  crowd.  Abraham,  Joshua,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel.  These  and  many  others  heard  the  call 
for  decision.  It  is  understood  that  the  God  of  the  Bible 
singles  us  out  and  addresses  us  personally. 

This  means  that  to  accept  the  security  and  joy  of 
family  life  includes  accepting  its  responsibilities  as  well. 
Some  of  the  current  disarray  in  family  life  is  a result  of 
unwillingness  to  accept  responsibility.  We  need  to  tell 
ourselves  and  each  other  that  Christians  are  called  to 
take  responsibility  regardless  of  what  others  are  doing. 

2.  The  called-out  church  is  a basic  resource  for 
families.  Congregations  themselves  may  function  as 
extended  families,  particularly  when  parents  and 
grandparents  are  miles  away.  Although  the  family  is 
the  basic  unit  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  the  congrega- 
tion is  basic  for  strategy.  One  important  function  of  the 
congregation  is  to  set  a standard  against  the  secular  ma- 
terialism of  our  culture,  where  life  is  measured  by  the 
abundance  of  possessions. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  adult  today  will  be 
part  of  a nuclear  family.  Indeed  it  is  reported  that  one- 
third  of  American  adults  are  widowed,  divorced,  or 
otherwise  single.  The  church  must  function  as  a family 
for  these  people. 

3.  The  synoptic  Gospels  stress  that  there  is  a higher 
calling  than  to  the  biological  family.  Mark  3:31-35 
reports  an  incident  where  Jesus’  mother  and  brothers 
were  seeking  to  contact  him.  Jesus  did  not  jump  to 
respond  to  their  query.  For,  he  said,  “Whoever  does  the 
will  of  God  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.” 

4.  There  is  a conservative  movement  abroad  today  in 
support  of  the  family.  This  movement  combines  opposi- 
tion to  abortion  with  concern  for  the  integrity  of  family 
life  and  reactionary  politics.  We  need  not  join  this  con- 
servative movement.  There  is  plenty  of  support  for 
family  loyalty  and  responsibility  in  the  Scriptures  and 
in  our  Anabaptist  tradition. 

Thus  while  we  support  marital  commitments,  respect 
for  parents,  and  tender  loving  care  for  children,  our  first 
call  is  to  follow  Christ.  As  indicated  by  Mark  3:35,  we  are 
first  of  all  Christians.  Whatever  else  we  are  follows 
from  this  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 


450  years  since  Menno  Simons  joined  the  Anabaptists 

Why  bother  with  Menno? 

by  J.  Denny  Weaver 


This  month  is  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  conversion 
of  Menno  Simons.  On  January  30, 1536,  he  left  the 
Catholic  Church  and  joined  the  Anabaptist  movement. 
Why  do  we  bother  with  the  story  of  this  ex-Catholic 
priest  and  so-so  theologian  whose  name  Mennonites 
continue  to  carry  450  years  later? 

That  reminds  me  of  a question  I once  asked  after  do- 


ing considerable  reading  in  the  writings  of  Menno  Si- 
mons for  a term  paper.  My  query:  “Why  do  Mennonites 
from  different  ages  end  up  agreeing  with  each  other  on 
things  like  believer’s  baptism  and  nonresistance,  even 
though  the  methods  of  biblical  interpretation  they  used 
to  get  those  answers  varied  a lot  from  one  epoch  to 
another?” 
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While  I did  not  get  the  question  answered  in 
seminary,  it  has  motivated  much  of  my  study  for  the 
last  number  of  years.  My  own  answer  would  explain 
why  we  still  bother  with  Menno  Simons.  We  take  Menno 
seriously  because  he  took  Jesus  seriously. 

Jesus’  life  and  teachingMemonstrated  an  alternative 
political  life  in  first-century  Palestine.  The  Jews  of 
Jesus’  time  suffered  politically  and  religiously.  He  re- 
jected all  the  currently  available  options  for  alleviating 
that  suffering — the  Sadducees’  collaboration  with  the 
Romans,  the  Pharisees’  ritual  purity,  the  Essenes’ 
geographical  withdrawal,  and  the  Zealots’  violent  revo- 
lution. However,  Jesus’  acts  of  compassion  did  show  that 
he  shared  the  Zealots’  concern  for  the  dignity  of  the 


Why  do  we  bother  with  the  story  of 
this  ex-Catholic  priest  and  so-so 
theologian? 


small  and  powerless — the  widows,  orphans,  and 
strangers. 

If  we  take  the  incarnation  seriously,  it  means  that 
Jesus’  conduct  revealed  the  way  we  should  confront  in- 
justice— on  the  side  of  the  victims,  but  without  using 
violence  and  with  love  for  the  enemy  and  the  oppressor. 
The  cross  was  the  supreme  example  of  this  approach  to 
evil.  The  resurrection  validated  it  as  God’s  way. 

Jesus  called  disciples — followers — to  take  up  the  cross 
with  him.  The  presence  of  both  collaborators  and  Zealots 
among  the  disciples  showed  that  following  Jesus  had 
social  and  political  implications.  Reconciliation  among 
people  was  a part  of  following  Jesus.  After  Jesus  was 
gone,  the  early  church  continued  to  talk  about  bearing 
the  cross  and  loving  enemies.  They  confessed  Jesus  as 
their  model,  and  claimed  to  be  doing  what  Jesus  had  said 
to  do. 

Three  principles.  This  description  of  the  story  of 
Jesus  provides  a threefold  core  of  principles  which 
governs  the  church  that  carries  on  the  mission  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples:  (1)  Jesus  is  the  norm  and  beginning 
point  of  the  Christian  life;  (2)  reconciliation  among 
people,  mutuality,  brotherhood,  and  community  are 
inherent  in  the  meaning  of  salvation;  and  (3)  nonvio- 
lence or  rejection  of  lethal  force  is  a part  of  the  way  of 
life  of  this  reconciled  community. 

These  three  principles  do  not  make  up  a creed  nor  are 
they  individual  tenets  to  be  accepted  or  rejected.  Rather 
they  describe  an  attitude,  an  orientation,  or  an  approach 
to  life.  They  show  a life  regulated  and  formed  and 
transformed  by  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Since  these  principles  regulate  life  rather  than  mak- 
ing definitive  statements  of  specific  doctrines  and 
practices,  differing  movements  can  claim  to  follow 
them.  Throughout  Christian  history,  there  have  always 
been  groups  who  tried  to  live  more  or  less  by  this 


J.  Denny  Weaver,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  is  a religion  professor  at  Bluffton 
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orientation.  It  describes  the  early  church  until  Chris- 
tianity became  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  At  this  point  “Christian”  ethics  were  redone  to 
justify  use  of  the  sword  by  the  supposedly  Christian  em- 
peror. 

One  can  argue  that  the  monastic  tradition  expresses 
these  principles.  The  Czech  Brethren,  the  Quakers,  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  Apostolic  Christian  Church, 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  Churches  of  God  are 
other  traditions  which  have  sought  to  structure  an  al- 
ternative way  of  life  modeled  on  Jesus.  Some  elements 
of  the  modern  Catholic  Church  clearly  reflect  the 
guidance  of  these  principles.  In  recent  times  this  collec- 
tion of  traditions  has  been  called  the  believers’  church. 
(For  the  history  and  ethical  orientation  of  such  groups 
see  Donald  Durnbaugh,  The  Believers  ’ Church,  and  John 
H.  Yoder,  The  Priestly  Kingdom.) 

Mennonites  are  another  historical  group  which  has  at- 
tempted to  live  by  these  principles  which  began  with 
Jesus.  Many  historians  see  16th-century  Anabaptists, 
the  spiritual  ancestors  of  contemporary  Mennonites,  as 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  of  believers’  church  his- 
tory. Mennonites  take  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  his- 
tory seriously  because  it  is  the  story  which  has  begun 
and  shaped  our  expression  of  the  believers’  church. 

Menno  followed  the  principles.  Menno  Simons,  who 
gave  up  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  January  1536,  is  one 
of  those  16th-century  Anabaptists  whom  we  continue  to 
recognize  and  honor.  Menno’s  thought  expressed  the 
principles  noted  above.  His  well-known  “foundation” 
statement  expressed  his  intent  to  base  all  his  life  and 
teaching  on  Jesus:  “For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.” 

At  the  same  time  his  nonstandard  view  of  the  incarna- 
tion— a version  of  celestial  flesh  Christology— was  not 
accepted  by  many  Anabaptists  then  or  now.  Briefly 
stated,  this  view  of  the  incarnation  held  that  while 
Christ  had  genuine  flesh,  it  was  flesh  which  had  origi- 
nated in  heaven.  Thus  Christ  became  flesh  in  Mary  but 
not  o/Mary,  passing  through  her  like  water  through  a 
pipe. 

Menno  took  seriously  the  idea  of  a pure,  visible  church 
which  followed  Jesus’  example.  His  stress  on  church  dis- 
cipline showed  this  concern.  However,  while  conserva- 
tive Mennonite  and  Amish  groups  may  follow  Menno  in 
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the  practice  of  shunning  or  social  ostracism  of  dis- 
ciplined members,  most  Mennonites  today  do  not  accept 
his  understanding  of  church  discipline. 

Menno’s  first  published  tract  condemned  Jan 
Matthijs,  the  militant  Anabaptist  leader  in  Munster,  as 
an  antichrist.  Among  other  things,  Menno  objected 
strongly  to  the  Miinsterites’  claimed  right  to  use  the 
sword  to  eliminate  the  “godless.” 

These  observations  about  Menno’s  thought  show  that 
his  theology  reflects  the  principles  which  began  with 
Jesus.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  we  today  will 
not  identify  with  all  his  detailed  positions. 

We  take  Menno  seriously  and  honor  his  memory,  not 
because  he  finally  got  the  right  answers— in  some  cases 


We  take  Menno  seriously  because 
he  took  Jesus  seriously. 


we  will  disagree  with  his  detailed  position — but  because 
he  is  an  important  link  or  stage  in  the  ongoing  attempt 
to  be  the  reconciled  people  who  follow  Jesus’ 
nonresistant  example.  Menno  was  a significant  figure  in 
teaching  a way  of  life  guided  by  principles  which  modern 
Mennonites  and  other  believers’  church  adherents  also 
claim. 

Our  task  is  the  same  as  Menno’s.  He  is  part  of  our 
story  and  we  are  part  of  his  story,  not  because  we  agree 
on  specific  conclusions,  but  because  we  try  to  allow  our 
lives  to  be  shaped  by  the  same  set  of  principles  which  go 
back  to  Jesus. 

Gospel  Herald  vs.  Christian  Exponent.  Not  all  in  the 

Mennonite  family  have  agreed  on  how  to  demonstrate 
these  principles  in  actual  life. 

The  Christian  Exponent,  published  1924-28,  might 
supply  one  example.  This  paper  sought  to  express  the 
views  of  a progressive  faction  within  the  Mennonite 
Church  at  a time  when  they  had  come  to  believe  that 
they  could  not  be  heard  in  Daniel  Kauffman’s  official 
and  conservative  Gospel  Herald.  Both  papers  claimed  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  historic  Mennonite  faith. 
At  the  same  time,  a study  of  these  two  papers  reveals 
some  differences  when  they  discussed  issues  like  the  na- 
ture of  the  Bible,  church  authority,  education,  or  atone- 
ment. (However,  a term  paper  recently  written  by  one  of 
my  students  shows  that  theological  differences  were  not 
the  heart  of  the  tension.) 

If  we  accept  their  intentions  at  face  value,  Daniel 
Kauffman  and  Vernon  Smucker,  Christian  Exponent’ s 
first  editor,  both  intended  to  present  Mennonite 
emphases.  Peace  and  nonresistance,  for  example, 
oriented  the  thought  of  both  papers.  Kauffman  based 
salvation  on  the  substitutionary  atonement  understood 
within  the  “plan  of  salvation.”  Nonresistance  came  in 
the  category  of  “restrictions,”  things  dealt  with  after  be- 
ing saved.  Smucker  leaned  toward  the  moral  theory  of 
atonement,  and  described  nonresistance  as  the  believing 
people’s  response  to  and  imitation  of  the  loving  act  of 


Jesus’  death. 

It  is  not  an  understanding  of  atonement  which  makes 
one  or  the  other  of  these  expressions  a “Mennonite” 
statement.  It  is  rather  the  way  in  which  peace  existed  as 
a given.  It  oriented  the  whole  and  had  to  find  expression 
in  some  way.  While  they  may  have  argued  about  the 
understanding  of  atonement,  and  while  modern  Men- 
nonites may  agree  with  Kauffman  or  Smucker  or 
neither  on  that  doctrine,  both  Kauffman  and  Smucker 
were  trying  to  present  theology  which  reflected  Men- 
nonite assumptions. 

The  point  of  ceasing  to  be  a “Mennonite  theology”  does 
not  come  with  the  adoption  of  a specific  doctrine  of 
atonement.  It  comes,  rather,  at  the  point  when  peace  is 
no  longer  integral  to  the  whole.  It  comes  at  the  point 
when  one  starts  to  argue  that  killing  people  may  be  com- 
patible with  a life  founded  on  and  transformed  by  Jesus. 

Jesus  is  our  model.  Therefore,  on  this450th  an- 
niversary of  Menno’s  conversion,  we  do  not  honor  and 
remember  the  occasion  as  the  time  at  which  Menno  dis- 
covered the  particular,  detailed  points  with  which  we 
still  agree.  In  fact,  we  do  not  use  Menno’s  method  of  in- 
terpreting the  Bible,  and  we  do  not  follow  his  specific 
conclusions  on  a number  of  points.  Rather,  we  bother 
with  Menno  because  he  was  important  in  showing  and 
preserving  a way  of  life  which  claimed  Jesus  as  model. 
This  way  expressed  itself  through  a reconciled  com- 
munity whose  social  relationships  were  based  on  nonvio- 
lence. 

At  several  removes  and  several  transformations  later, 
we  are  still  seeking  to  shape  our  life  together  on  the 
basis  of  those  same  guiding  principles.  And  that,  finally, 
is  also  the  answer  to  my  question.  Mennonites  have 
come  out  together  on  believer’s  baptism  and 
nonresistance  because  they  have  thought  to  start  with 
the  story  of  Jesus.  That  story,  in  many  ways,  has  in  turn 
guided  their  reading  of  the  Bible  and  its  application  to 
their  daily  lives.  ^ 


Woman  at  the  Well 

John  1+:  1-1+2 
2 Kings  1 7:21+- hi 

They  call  us  half-breeds,  thinking  we  are  curs, 
And  lift  their  heads  about  heredity 
Which  they,  or  I,  can  only  guess.  But  slurs 
Don’t  curdle  blood  nor  interfere  with  me 
Or  with  the  pride  I feel  to  know  that  wild 
Mysterious  Babylon  met  Jacob’s  line 
Long  years  ago  before  I ever  smiled 
Or  first  dispensed  temptation’s  heady  wine. 

I met  this  man— unlike  all  men  before — 
Whose  eyes  did  not  uncloth  me  with  a glance 
But  laid  my  motives  bare  and  cut  the  core 
Of  my  pretensions  with  his  healing  lance. 
When  he  drew  water  from  his  well  of  truth 
My  withered  heart  demanded  no  more  proof. 

— Barbara  Keener  Shenk 
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Where  I learned  theology 


by  Hubert  Schwartzentruber 

I often  look  back  and  think  how  fortunate  it  was  that  I 
entered  the  ministry,  fresh  out  of  college,  in  the  heart  of 
an  urban  ghetto  during  the  ferment  of  the  1960s  when  I 
still  had  all  the  answers. 

If  I would  begin  now,  I would  no  longer  have  the 
answers.  I got  my  early  answers  in  a rural  community 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  in  Ontario.  My  theology 
was  shaped  by  many  experiences.  Some  of  these  came 
from  the  traveling  evangelist  who  not  only  had  answers 
for  today  but  also  had  charts  with  neatly  detailed 
answers  for  tomorrow.  My  Sunday  school  teachers  told 
me  that  “God  loved  the  world,”  and  the  preachers  told 
me,  “Do  not  love  the  world.” 

I learned  well  the  lessons  that  God’s  people  must 
separate  themselves  from  the  world  and  refrain  from 
voting  or  participation  in  government.  I heard  enough 
sermons  on  hell  so  that  I could  almost  smell  the 
brimstone.  Somehow  I absorbed  the  idea  that  only  Men- 
nonites  get  to  heaven.  It  was  also  very  doubtful  that  one 
could  live  in  a city  and  remain  Christian  very  long. 

I recall  going  through  “the  lot”  for  deacon  in  my  home 
congregation.  About  the  only  question  I remember  that 
the  bishops  asked  me  was  whether  I had  a life  insurance 
policy  and,  if  so,  would  I surrender  it.  God  in  his  wisdom 
elected  to  spare  me  the  pain  that  a 17-year-old  boy 
would  have  experienced  in  that  office  at  that  time  in  his- 
tory. 

Faith  shaped  by  God’s  people.  I do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  my  church  experience  as  a growing 
boy  was  all  negative.  It  was  within  that  human  com- 
munity of  God’s  people  that  the  very  basis  of  my  faith 
was  shaped.  The  way  of  peace  was  not  only  a theology 
but  a lifestyle.  The  seeds  for  understanding  the  incarna- 
tion were  sown  long  before  I was  10  years  old. 

I have  memories  of  a minister  named  Christian 
Schrag.  I can’t  remember  one  word  of  any  of  the  ser- 
mons he  ever  preached,  but  I still  have  an  image  in  my 
mind  how,  after  the  benediction,  he  came  down  the  aisle 
to  greet  the  people.  He  would  always  shake  my  hand  and 
even  at  eight  years  old  made  me  feel  important.  I felt  he 
was  a person  who  cared  about  me.  It  was  also  in  the 
context  of  people  in  that  congregation  who  cared  about 
me  that  I could  see  beyond  the  charts  that  the  evan- 
gelists brought  and  saw  my  need  for  a personal  relation 
with  Jesus  as  Lord  of  my  life. 

My  30  years  of  experience  since  I left  that  community 
have  profoundly  changed  my  understanding  of  how  God 
works  among  his  people  and  also  have  reaffirmed  my 
appreciation  for  the  foundation  that  was  laid  which  I 
still  am  building  upon. 


Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  currently  on  a 10-month 
sabbatical  from  his  work  as  a mission  consultant  to  Ontario/Quebec 
and  Inter-Mennonite  conferences.  This  was  one  of  the  three  “personal 
reflections”  presented  by  Mennonite  leaders  last  March  at  Conversa- 
tions on  Faith  II. 


Early  in  my  life  I sensed  a call  to  ministry.  I was  fas- 
cinated by  the  evangelists  and  was  quite  sure  that  God 
would  call  me  to  their  ranks.  I often  had  occasion  to 
speak  at  a rescue  mission.  My  preparation  for  those 
experiences  was  to  practice  the  sermon  on  the  John 
Deere  tractor  when  I was  plowing  in  the  “back  fifty.”  If 
John  Deere  tractors  had  a soul,  I know  that  one  would 
have  been  converted.  It  never  could  have  resisted  the 


If  I would  begin  my  ministry  now,  I 
would  no  longer  have  all  the  answers. 


hellfire  sermons  preached  over  the  steering  wheel 
without  responding  to  the  long  and  passionate  invita- 
tions. I suppose  that  tractor  would  now  be  pulling  a car- 
riage with  Luther,  Zwingli,  Menno,  and  Pope  John 
through  the  rose  garden  while  they  were  reminiscing 
over  their  narrow-mindedness  in  life  and  rejoicing  at 
God’s  forgiveness. 

As  I look  back  over  30  years  of  ministry,  I am  satisfied 
that  I was  and  am  that  evangelist  I sensed  I was  called 
to  be.  I have  not  used  the  charts  or  preached  about 
prophecy  or  dramatized  hell.  I do  hope  some  of  my 
preaching,  however,  may  have  been  prophetic,  but  that 
is  for  someone  else  to  judge. 

My  theology  today,  which  is  still  in  process,  is  shaped 
by  the  sum  of  my  life’s  experiences.  It  is  shaped  by  my 
friends,  by  my  critics,  by  events,  by  life  itself,  and  by 
experiences  of  death.  The  political  climate  of  my  early 
years  in  ministry  provided  me  with  new  bifocals  to  read 
the  Scriptures.  The  theology  of  peace  which  I grew  up  to 
understand  as  nonresistance  needed  to  go  through  ad- 
justments to  make  sense  in  the  inner  city  of  St.  Louis 
during  the  Civil  Rights  and  anti-Vietnam  War  move- 
ments. Perhaps  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  the  his- 
torians to  call  a meeting  and  look  at  what  we  Men- 
nonites  learned  from  the  sixties.  I think  we  are  a 
stronger  people  today  because  of  those  experiences. 

Beginning  my  ministry.  I began  my  ministry  doing 
what  I felt  comfortable  doing.  Preaching,  teaching,  and 
pastoral  visitation  were  important  to  me  and  received 
the  priority  of  my  time.  They  are  no  less  important  to- 
day. My  theology  of  peace  and  justice,  if  I indeed  had 
one,  was  something  that  would  be  emphasized  only  after 
the  message  of  salvation  was  proclaimed.  If  the  heart  is 
changed,  then  society  will  change.  To  work  for  social 
change  was  building  with  “stubble”  and  to  work  for 
conversions  was  building  with  “gold.” 

From  the  pulpit  in  the  church  on  Dayton  Street  in  St. 
Louis,  I could  see  the  street  scenes  through  a small  pane 
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of  clear  glass  in  a rear  window.  As  I was  preaching  I saw 
the  gang  members  walking  by.  I saw  children  playing 
among  broken  glass,  tin  cans,  and  derelict  cars.  I saw 
mothers  with  a string  of  toddlers  holding  on  to  them, 
making  their  way  to  the  corner  store  for  donuts  and 
soda  for  breakfast.  I could  see  the  broken-down  houses 
out  of  which  came  broken-down  people.  Sometimes  I 
would  hear  a gun  being  fired  and  loud  curses.  I recall  the 
scene  of  a man  pulling  another  man  down  a flight  of 
stairs  by  his  feet  and  then  standing  over  him  with  an  ax 
lifted  ready  to  split  his  head  wide  open.  I saw  the  school 
where  children  were  going — to  overcrowded  class- 
rooms— and  graduating  without  an  education,  to  be 
forced  into  the  vicious  endless  cycle  of  poverty  again. 

I saw  the  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  Vietnam. 
Some  had  learned  to  be  professional  killers  over  there 
and  practiced  their  trade  on  the  streets.  I began  ques- 
tioning not  so  much  the  soldiers  as  the  system  that  sent 
them  to  Vietnam. 

As  long  as  I stayed  behind  the  safety  of  the  pulpit,  I 
could  preach  the  good  news  fearlessly.  I could  keep  on 
answering  the  questions  that  no  one  was  asking.  Some 
people  seem  to  know  what  the  temperature  is  in  hell  but 
have  never  felt  the  heat  of  the  dehumanizing  forces  in 
our  present  society. 

It  was  in  the  context  of  social,  political,  and  spiritual 
decay  that  I began  looking  for  a way  to  take  the  procla- 
mation of  the  good  news  into  the  streets,  where  the 
drama  of  life  was  unfolding.  My  theology  was  shaped  by 
looking  in  the  business  end  of  a handgun,  by  being 
beaten  to  unconsciousness,  by  having  bullets  pass 
through  my  car  while  I was  in  it.  By  officiating  at  nu- 
merous funerals  of  murder  victims.  By  hearing  the 
stories  of  men  returning  from  Vietnam  saying,  “I  didn’t 
think  I could  shoot  little  children,  but  finally  I could.” 

By  the  104-year-old  woman  who  was  born  in  slavery  and 
told  me  how  she  still  remembers  her  father  crying  at 
night:  “They  sold  my  mother;  they  sold  my  mother.” 

Fine-tuning  my  theology.  Some  of  my  theology  was 
shaped  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  some  at  Con- 
cordia Seminary  and  while  doing  graduate  work  at 
Webster  College.  But  the  fine-tuning  happened  when  I 
got  in  people’s  living  rooms  and  around  their  tables, 
listening  to  the  horrible  stories  of  the  wounds  of  racism. 
When  I observed  the  poor  and  destitute  sharing  their 
last  loaf  of  bread.  When  I walked  with  100,000  people 
after  Martin  Luther  King’s  death,  singing  “We  Shall 
Overcome.”  When  I was  in  meetings  with  King  and 
sensed  the  quality  of  his  spirit  and  his  forgiving  love. 
When  a militant  black  looked  me  straight  in  my  eye  and 
said,  “If  I had  my  way,  I would  shoot  every  preacher 
with  no  exception.”  When  I needed  to  be  ministered  to 
and  the  “poorest”  in  the  community  gave  of  themselves 
to  me. 

My  theology  was  shaped  when  I became  convinced 
that  we  must  work  at  rebuilding  some  run-down  houses 
and  was  told  that  the  church  is  not  in  the  real-estate 
business.  With  the  help  of  many  people,  some  houses 
were  built  for  people  who  had  never  had  a house  before. 
After  1,000  houses  were  rebuilt  and  more  than  $10 
million  of  improvements  in  the  neighborhood  were 
realized,  I saw  how  small  my  original  vision  had  been. 

My  theology  was  shaped  by  my  talking  one  time  about 


such  issues  when  James  Hess  was  present.  I did  not 
know  James  then.  He  told  me  kindly  that  it  was  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  make  these  comments.  James  and  I 
started  talking  to  each  other  until  we  became  friends — 
not  agreeing  but  respecting  each  other  and  loving  each 
other.  My  theology  was  shaped  one  time  driving  in  Ohio 
to  the  airport  with  Sanford  Shetler.  We  had  spent  all 
that  day  on  what  seemed  to  be  opposite  sides  of  the 
table.  But  in  our  drive  to  the  airport  we  were  both  in  the 
front  seat  going  the  same  direction.  I have  fond 
memories  of  the  warm  conversation  and  the  mutual 
concerns  we  shared.  I became  aware  that  we  had  so 
much  to  learn  from  each  other. 


My  theology  today  is  shaped  by  my 
friends,  by  my  critics,  by  events,  by 
life  itself,  and  by  experiences  of  death. 


I have  been  seen  in  the  past  as  a social  activist,  but  I 
saw  that  social  activism  also  to  be  evangelism.  I never 
stopped  preaching.  In  fact,  if  I had  one  criticism  of  the 
church  today,  it  would  be  that  we  again  need  strong 
preachers.  They  need  to  be  filled  with  conviction,  with  a 
strong  conscience  for  social  justice,  a passion  for  evange- 
lism, and  overflowing  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

If  I have  a few  more  years  of  ministry  left,  I want  to 
use  those  years  to  grow  in  my  understanding  of  what  the 
good  news  is  all  about.  I still  do  not  have  all  the  answers.^. 


Psalm  41 

The  Lord  will  bless  the  meek  who  nurse 
A Pilgrim  found  in  pain; 

Their  ministrations  ease  the  curse 
Till  health  he  can  regain. 

My  enemies  and  even  one 
Who  at  my  table  sat, 

Misunderstood  what  you  have  done 
In  laying  me  out  flat. 

0 Lord  be  gracious  unto  me 
And  vindicate  my  task: 

That  as  you  see,  so  I may  see, 

Is  what  I humbly  ask. 

Forever  blessed  be  the  Lord, 

The  healer  of  all  men; 

From  everlasting  to  the  same, 

Amen,  yea,  and  amen. 

—Glenn  Mark  Lehman 
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Milo  Kauffman  and  others  remember 


by  Justus  G.  Holsinger 

“The  people  of  Hesston  were  hit  by 
the  Great  Depression  like  people 
everywhere  else,”  says  Milo  Kauffman. 
“I  remember  Jess  Hartzler,  who  lived 
across  the  street  from  us,  when  he  was 
no  longer  a teacher  at  the  college  be- 
cause the  staff  had  to  be  cut  back  in  the 
1930s. 

‘To  earn  a little  money  to  support  his 
family,  he  had  a job  out  of  town  cutting 
hedge.  He’d  take  his  lunch  and  walk  to 
work  to  save  gas  even  though  gas  was 
only  10  or  12  cents  a gallon.  He  received 
only  a dollar  a day  for  cutting  hedge  and 
walked  six  miles  each  day  to  save  a few 
cents. 

“People  resorted  to  cutting  hedge  to 
sell  the  wood  for  fence  posts  or  for  fire- 
wood. That,  of  course,  was  before  many 
people  in  Hesston  had  gas  as  a fuel  in 
their  homes  as  most  of  the  homes  were 
heated  by  either  wood  or  coal.” 

Money  was  scarce.  “Since  money 
was  so  scarce,”  comments  Eva  Coop- 
rider,  “a  number  of  people  resorted  to 
bartering.  We,  for  example,  had  a cow, 
chickens,  and  sometimes  hogs  that 
contributed  to  our  livelihood.” 

“We  were  living  where  Eva  lives 
now,”  says  Milo,  “and  I bought  a Jersey 
cow  for  $12.50  and  kept  her  over  in  the 
Hertzler  barn.  . . . Then  there  were 
those  who  made  arrangements  to  go  to 
Newton  together  so  they  would  not  have 
to  drive  more  than  one  car.  Bread  was 
five  cents  a loaf  and  if  you  went  to  the 
bakery  you  could  buy  day-old  bread  for 
two  cents  a loaf.” 

“That  sounds  cheap,”  responds  Allen 
Diller,  “but  would  you  believe  that  you 
can  buy  more  loaves  of  bread  now  for  an 
hour’s  pay  than  you  could  then?” 

“One  thing  that  I recall  quite  vividly 
about  the  Depression,”  says  John  Diller, 
“was  when  Uncle  P.  A.  Friesen  came 
from  India,  around  1931-32,  and  when 
they  hit  the  east  coast  they  bought  a 
1928  Buick  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  they 
wanted  to  spend  some  time  here  in  the 
Midwest,  they  wanted  to  buy  a Kansas 
license  plate,  so  Dad  took  50  bushels  of 
wheat  to  town  to  buy  the  license  plate 
which  at  that  time  cost  $12.50.” 


Justus  G.  Holsinger,  Hesston,  Kans.,  is  a 
retired  college  teacher  and  administrator. 
Most  recently  he  was  coordinator  of  South 
Central  Conference.  This  is  an  excerpt  from 
his  1984  book  about  his  congregation,  Upon 
This  Rock:  Remembering  Together  the  75- 
Year  Story  of  the  Hesston  Mennonite  Church. 


“There  were  a number  of  teachers  in 
the  Hesston  Mennonite  Church  at  that 
time  and  some  dropped  to  as  low  as  $20- 
25  a month,  and  you  had  to  pay  room 
and  board  from  that,”  says  Eva. 

“In  the  1932-33  school  year,  faculty 
members  at  the  college  got  only  $35  a 
month,”  responds  Milo,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  college  during  the 
Depression  years. 


“We  had  no  income  at 
all,  and  we  had  two 
little  baby  girls  to 
care  for.” 


“One  thing  that  made  an  impression 
on  me,”  says  Allen,  “was  that  Dad  had 
an  old  stone  burr  grinder  with  which  he 
ground  grain  for  the  local  farmers’  ani- 
mals and  also  flour  for  bread.  Grandpa 
bought  it  during  the  World  War  I years 
to  make  substitute  flour  for  the  family. 
Anyway,  during  the  Depression,  farm- 
ers would  bring  a bushel  of  wheat  or  a 
bushel  of  corn,  and  Dad  would  go  out 
there  and  start  up  the  old  tractor  and 
grind  a few  bushels  of  grain  at  a time 
and  charge  about  a dime  even  though 
the  gasoline  and  time  spent  was  worth 
more  than  what  the  neighbors  paid  him. 
But  a bushel  of  cornmeal  made  a lot  of 
mush,  and  a bushel  of  wheat  made  a lot 
of  loaves  of  bread.” 

“One  of  my  jobs  as  president  of  the 
college,”  says  Milo,  “was  to  tell  the 
faculty  members  that  there  would  be  no 
job  for  them  next  year.”  The  enrollment 
at  Hesston  College  had  reached  248  in 
the  year  of  1927-28,  but  by  1932  it  had 
dropped  to  50,  and  the  staff  was  reduced 
to  five  members. 

Tragic  explosion.  Elizabeth  Gish 
Yoder  relates  the  tragic  story  of  what 
happened  to  their  family  as  a result  of 
the  Depression.  Her  husband,  Maurice, 
who  had  been  on  the  college  staff,  lost 
both  legs  as  the  result  of  an  explosion 
and  fire.  “These  were  the  saddest  years 
of  my  life,”  says  Elizabeth  as  she  begins 
to  tell  the  story.  “Maurice  was  on  the 
faculty,  and  he  thought  that  people  on 
the  college  staff  who  had  large  families 


needed  their  teaching  jobs  more  than  he 
did,  so  he  deliberately  dropped  out  of 
teaching.  When  I came  to  Hesston  to 
teach,  I lived  with  Maurice’s  mother  and 
his  two  sisters  until  we  were  married. 

“Maurice  thought  of  Mr.  Driver  and 
others  who  needed  an  income  more  than 
he  did,  small  as  it  was;  he  thought  he 
could  get  along  somehow.  His  sister 
Rhoda  was  a nurse,  and  his  sister 
Corinna  was  a teacher,  so  the  family  did 
have  some  income.  But  Maurice  liked  to 
be  independent,  so  he  watched  in 
Popular  Mechanics  magazine  and  other 
places  where  he  could  find  something  to 
do  at  home  and  have  an  income.  In 
Popular  Mechanics  there  was  an  ad- 
vertisement on  making  model  children’s 
toys,  and  I suppose  that  he  borrowed  the 
money  to  order  the  kit. 

“Maurice  would  go  upstairs  in  the 
barn  in  the  month  of  January  and  enter 
through  a trap  door  which  he  would 
close  behind  him.  The  furnace  that  was 
used  to  melt  the  metal  for  the  toys  was 
operated  by  gasoline.  I don’t  think  he 
got  a single  toy  cast  because  there  was 
an  explosion  and  the  barn  was  on  fire. 
He  tried  to  escape  from  the  burning 
barn  through  the  trap  door.  Just  the  day 
before,  he  had  taken  little  Margie  up 
there  with  him  but  that  day  he  didn’t. 

“I  was  in  the  kitchen  making  formula 
for  Doreen.  As  I was  filling  the  bottles 
for  the  baby,  I saw  an  ambulance  come 
through  the  driveway  and  the  fire  siren 
was  blowing.  I didn’t  know  what  it  was 
all  about  until  I looked  out  the  window 
and  Maurice  had  gotten  down  out  of  the 
barn  with  his  clothes  on  fire  and  was 
rolling  in  the  snow.  The  ambulance  took 
him  to  the  hospital  in  Newton.  He  told 
me  later  that  he  heard  a nurse  say  that 
he  could  not  last  until  morning. 

“Maurice  was  in  and  out  of  the  hos- 
pital for  months  to  come.  Those  were 
hard  times  for  us.  We  had  no  income  at 
all,  and  we  had  two  little  baby  girls  to 
care  for.  Somehow  we  got  along.” 

Among  the  people  in  the  congregation 
who  helped  the  Yoders  was  Chris  Vogt, 
who  had  what  was  called  the  “preacher’s 
pig,”  which  each  year  was  kept  among 
his  farm  animals  and  given  to  the 
preacher  at  butchering  time.  “I  remem- 
ber that  we  got  some  of  the  meat  from 
the  ‘preacher’s  pig’  to  help  put  meat  on 
our  table,”  says  Elizabeth.  Abe  Hess, 
Jr.,  also  solicited  money  from  different 
people  in  the  congregation  and  in  the 
community  to  help  the  Yoders. 
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Dr.  Hawkey  at  Axtell  Hospital  in 
Newton  was  Maurice’s  doctor  and,  ac- 
cording to  Elizabeth,  tried  so  hard  to 
save  Maurice’s  leg  with  skin  grafting, 
but  it  didn’t  work.  “The  leg  finally  had 
to  be  amputated,”  Elizabeth  says.  “In 
our  last  trip  to  his  office  before  the 
amputation,  Dr.  Hawkey  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  his  work  and  when  he 
looked  at  the  knee  he  said,  ‘dog-gone-it.’ 
Some  years  later  Maurice’s  other  leg 
had  to  be  amputated,  leaving  him  with 
two  artificial  legs.” 

Maurice  Yoder  was  an  ordained  min- 
ister before  he  was  married  and  was  the 
assistant  pastor  of  the  congregation  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  Some  of  his 
former  students  still  recall  quite  vividly 
his  return  to  the  college  to  give  a chapel 
address  following  the  long  siege  of 
recovery.  “He  came  in  on  his  crutches 
and  they  clapped  and  cheered  for  him,” 
recalls  Melva  Kauffman.  “It  was  a real 
triumph.  In  connection  with  that  they 
all  applauded  and  then  he  said,  ‘Now 
you  can  take  a breath’. ...  So  uneasy,  so 
afraid. ...  It  was  dead  still  when  he 
went  up  on  the  platform  until  he  got  to 
the  pulpit. ...  Oh  yes,  I guess  that’s 
when  the  applause  came,  because 
everything  was  dead  still  as  he  came  in.” 

Lifestyles  adjusted.  In  commenting 
further  on  the  Depression,  Milo  says 
that  members  of  the  congregation  ad- 
just their  lifestyles  to  economic  situa- 
tions. “They  didn’t  buy  as  many  clothes. 
Kids  on  dates  didn’t  go  to  Wichita  and  to 
shows.  People  didn’t  eat  out  then  like 
they  do  today.  They  went  to  Wichita 
maybe  once  a year  or  even  less.  When 
the  seat  of  a man’s  pants  wore  out  he 
didn’t  get  another  pair;  his  wife  put  a 
patch  on  them.  We  can  make  the  adjust- 
ments if  we  have  to.” 

Women’s  activities  began  long  before 
the  Depression  years,  but  it  was  at  this 
time  that  there  was  so  much  need  and 
their  work  was  more  visible.  The  sisters 
helped  not  only  the  people  in  need  in 
other  countries,  they  also  helped  the 
people  in  need  in  the  Hesston  com- 
munity. They  met  in  Green  Gables  and, 
during  the  summer  months,  made  com- 
forters, pillow  cases,  bed  pads,  and  cur- 
tains for  the  student  dormitory  rooms. 
During  the  Depression  years  they  also 
did  a lot  of  canning  for  the  college.  At 
one  time  they  canned  280  quarts  of  to- 
matoes and  at  another  240  quarts  of 
pickles.  Even  though  there  were  not  a 
large  number  of  students  in  the  college, 
it  took  a lot  of  homegrown  food  to  feed 
them.  The  ladies  also  did  a lot  of  relief 
sewing  for  the  Russian  Mennonites  who 
migrated  to  Canada  during  the  1930s. 

Another  thing  that  the  Hesston  Men- 
nonite  congregation  did  to  help  the 
college  was  the  “campus  cleanup”  which 
was  scheduled  just  prior  to  the  opening 


of  the  school  session.  Everyone  came 
with  buckets  and  garden  and  shop  tools 
to  clean  and  scrub  the  walls  and  floors 
of  Green  Gables  and  the  Administration 
Building  and  to  prepare  the  campus  for 
the  school  opening.  This  practice  con- 
tinued into  the  1950s  but  was  later  dis- 
continued with  the  increase  of  year- 
round  maintenance  staff. 

Lowest  point.  Among  those  persons 
who  contributed  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Hesston  Mennonite 
Church  and  Hesston  College  during  its 
third  and  fourth  decades  was  Milo 
Kauffman.  He  answered  the  call  to  take 
over  the  presidency  of  Hesston  College 
when  it  was  at  its  lowest  point  in  its  75- 
year  history. 


“People  helped  us  by 
sending  various  kinds  of 
foods  and  by  giving  us 
spiritual  support.’ ’ 


To  follow  such  men  as  J.  D.  Charles 
and  D.  H.  Bender,  who  administered  the 
college  in  its  years  of  growth  and  pros- 
perity, took  a lot  of  courage  for  a young 
man  in  his  early  30s.  Milo  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  college  in  1932,  the 
pastorate  of  the  congregation  in  1934, 
and  was  installed  as  bishop  in  1938.  He 
resigned  as  pastor  in  1940  because  of  his 
duties  as  bishop. 

The  secret  of  Milo’s  success  as  a 
churchman  and  as  a college  administra- 
tor can  be  attributed  to  his  commitment 
to  God  and  to  the  Mennonite  Church.  He 
reflected  an  optism  that  was  contagious 
to  his  fellow  Christians.  No  need  was  too 
small  nor  task  too  great  to  one  so  com- 
mitted to  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  church.  Milo  looked  for  the  best 
in  others  and  found  it. 

Deep  concern  for  the  church.  In  a 

recent  interview  with  Dwight  Roth, 
Milo  gives  a brief  resume  of  his  life 
which  reflects  something  of  his  lifestyle 
and  philosophy  and  his  deep  concern  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

“In  the  spring  of  1919,  I dedicated  my 
life  to  Christian  service  at  evangelistic 
meetings  conducted  by  Ben  B.  Stoltzfus 
from  Lima,  Ohio,  in  the  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  Surrey,  North  Dakota.  I 
thought  about  becoming  a missionary.  I 
was  stimulated  by  the  reports  in  the 
Gospel  Herald  of  Hershey  and  Shank 
doing  mission  work  in  South  America.  I 
knew  I would  need  more  formal  educa- 
tion, so  I enrolled  in  the  Hesston 
Academy  in  the  fall  of  1919.  Even 


though  I was  21  years  of  age  at  that 
point,  I was  only  a freshman  in  high 
school.  That  was  true  of  about  half  of 
our  class. 

“By  the  time  I graduated  from  Hess- 
ton in  1926  with  a BA  degree,  the  Men- 
nonite Church  was  not  sending  many 
missionaries  and,  instead  of  my  going  to 
the  mission  field,  I stayed  on  as  a 
teacher  at  Hesston. 

“In  1928,  the  Hesston  administration 
asked  me  if  I would  attend  seminary  to 
prepare  to  be  a Bible  teacher  at  the 
college.  I believed  this  to  be  the  calling 
of  God  so  I moved  to  Chicago  where  I at- 
tended Northern  Baptist  Seminary  and 
McCormick  Seminary.  I regularly  at- 
tended the  Chicago  Home  Mission  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  it  was  there  that 
I met  my  wife,  Clara  Fricke. 

“In  the  spring  in  1932,  I had  just 
returned  home  from  a series  of  meet- 
ings in  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  preparing  to  leave  for  a week  of 
preaching  in  Alpha,  Minnesota. 

“I  was  on  my  knees  in  prayer  in  our 
apartment  when  the  doorbell  rang. 
There  was  a messenger  boy  from  West- 
ern Union.  I opened  the  telegram  and  it 
said  that  I was  to  meet  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education  in  Elkhart  on  Saturday  at 
9:00  a.m. 

“So  I went  to  that  meeting  and  was  in- 
formed that  I was  being  called  to  be 
president  of  Hesston  College. 

“Orie  Miller  asked,  ‘What  do  you  say?’ 
I replied  that  I would  not  have  asked  for 
the  job,  but  I felt  that  when  the  church 
calls,  you  can  only  say  ‘yes.’  Hesston 
meant  too  much  to  me  for  me  to  say  ‘no.’ 

“Times  were  difficult  during  our  first 
year  in  Hesston.  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  Great  Depression.  People  in  the 
local  Mennonite  constituency  helped  us 
by  sending  various  kinds  of  foods  and  by 
giving  us  spiritual  support. 

Positive  about  church  today. 

“Generally,  I have  very  positive  feelings 
about  the  Mennonite  Church  of  today.  I 
would  not  exchange  it  with  the  church 
of  the  1920s  or  30s.  Our  church  today  is 
making  a far  greater  contribution  to 
God’s  kingdom  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

“Also,  I am  encouraged  by  the  spir- 
itual commitment  of  our  youth  today — 
never  have  we  had  a greater  group  of 
young  people  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

“Yet,  I am  concerned  about  the  de- 
creased emphasis  on  evangelism  among 
Mennonites.  I am  concerned  about  the 
de-emphasis  regarding  one’s  personal 
salvation  experience. 

“We  now  stress  community  and  social 
affairs  at  the  expense  of  personal  rela- 
tionships with  God.  We  need  both— both 
the  horizontal  relationship  with  others 
and  the  vertical  relationship  with  God 
through  Christ.” 
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A research  survey 

How  do  Mennonites  feel 
about  women  in  ministry? 


by  Duane  Kauffman 

A year  ago  in  Gospel  Herald,  three  pastors  expressed 
contrasting  views  on  the  role  of  women  in  the  church. 
These  articles  did  not  tell  the  reader  how  many  in  the 
church  follow  each  of  these  positions  or  how  strongly 
they  are  held. 

The  three  articles,  under  the  general  heading, 

“Women  as  Pastors:  What  Does  the  Bible  Say?”  were  (1)„ 
“The  Bible  Says  No!”  by  Philip  A.  King;  (2)  “The  Cross  Is 
Our  Symbol”  by  Loren  Johns;  and  (3)  “The  Spirit  Must 
Be  Allowed  to  Move”  by  Kurt  Horst. 

In  order  to  find  out  more  broadly  how  Mennonites  feel 
about  women’s  roles  in  the  church,  we  took  several 
statements  from  each  article  which  we  felt  best  repre- 
sented the  position  of  the  author.  We  compiled  these 
statements  (some  slightly  reworded  for  research  pur- 
poses) into  a brief  questionnaire. 

A sample  of  seven  Mennonite  churches  in  the  Midwest 
was  selected  for  their  availability  and  their  presumed 
differences  of  viewpoint  on  the  issues  of  interest.  A total 
of  150  (81  women,  63  men,  6 no  answer)  usable  question- 
naires were  returned. 

Great  diversity  of  viewpoint.  It  is  surely  no  surprise 
that  the  findings  show  great  diversity  of  viewpoints 
among  church  members  and  that  many  persons  hold 
these  views  with  very  strong  conviction.  The  broad 
range  of  opinion  is  clearly  found  in  response  to  the  state- 
ment, “I  personally  feel  the  Mennonite  Church  should 
ordain  women.” 

On  a nine-category  response  scale  from  “very 
fervently  agree”  (scored  1)  to  “very  fervently  disagree” 
(scored  9),  the  average  response  (mean)  for  all  persons 
was  3.57.  This  shows  a moderate  opinion  in  the  direction 
that  ordination  of  women  is  a valid  church  option. 
However,  15.5  percent  of  the  sample  (23  persons) 
checked  response  9,  and  a total  of  34  persons  (23.0  per- 
cent) checked  categories  6 through  9,  indicating  an  un- 
favorable view  of  this  action.  Another  16  persons  (10.8 
percent)  checked  the  middle  category. 

Of  equal  interest  may  be  the  fact  that  males  and  fe- 
males do  not  differ  from  each  other  on  this  point.  The 
mean  (i.e.,  arithmetic  average)  for  female  respondents 
was  3.15,  while  the  mean  for  males  was  3.79,  a dif- 
ference which  is  not  statistically  significant,  largely  due 
to  the  very  large  standard  deviation  (2.98). 

Standard  deviation  is  a statistic  which  reflects  the 
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scatter  of  scores  across  the  nine  response  categories.  The 
larger  the  standard  deviation,  the  more  scattered  the 
responses.  For  a nine-response  category  system,  a stan- 
dard deviation  of  2.98  is  very  large.  It  shows  a great 
diversity  of  viewpoint  among  respondents. 

To  help  interpret  these  findings,  a number  of  other 
questions  are  useful.  Two  items  on  the  questionnaire 
were  identical  except  for  one  word.  The  basic  statement 
read,  “A  public  recognition  and  affirmation  (ordination) 


The  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that 
45  percent  favor  women’s 
ordination,  30  percent  oppose  it, 
and  25  percent  are  undecided. 


of  a woman’s  call  is  in  line  with  the  spirit  and  teaching 
of  Scripture.”  In  its  other  form,  the  word  “ordination” 
was  left  out. 

The  difference  in  wording  affected  responses.  The 
mean  for  the  statement  with  ordination  included  was 
3.46,  while  the  mean  when  it  was  omitted  was  2.73,  thus 
indicating  greater  support  for  recognizing  a woman’s 
gifts  and  call  if  it  does  not  include  ordination.  The  dif- 
ference between  male  and  female  respondents  was 
statistically  significant  for  the  item  which  omitted  the 
word  ordination  (mean  for  females  was  2.27,  and  the 
mean  for  males  was  2.95).  For  the  item  including  the 
word  ordination  the  mean  for  females  was  3.13  and  the 
mean  for  males  was  3.60  (a  difference  which  was  not 
statistically  significant). 

Ordination  is  a key  dimension.  While  the  preceding 
results  indicate  that  ordination  is  a key  dimension  when 
considering  women’s  roles  in  the  church,  the  related  con- 
cept of  authority  is  also  involved.  For  the  statement 
which  read,  “It  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Bible  that  women 
are  not  to  take  positions  of  authority  over  men,”  the 
average  response  score  for  females  was  5.6,  while  that 
for  males  was  4.7  (a  statistically  significant  difference). 
Thus  female  respondents  were  more  inclined  to  find  au- 
thority acceptable  than  were  males,  although  both 
groups  reflect  considerable  ambivalence  about  the  bib- 
lical teaching  on  this  point. 

As  a method  of  displaying  the  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  issues  studied  in  this  survey,  the  distribu- 
tion of  responses  for  this  question  is  provided  below. 

This  distribution  is  typical  of  responses  to  the  various 
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questions  (and  makes  it  clear  why  the  standard  devia- 
tions were  so  large).  For  all  respondents: 


Response 

category 

Num  ber  of 
persons 

Percent 

1 

27 

18.5 

2 

9 

6.2 

3 

11 

7.5 

4 

8 

5.5 

5 

26 

17.8 

6 

13 

8.9 

7 

15 

10.3 

8 

8 

5.5 

9 

29 

19.9 

Data  for  statements  taken  from  the  third  Gospel 
Herald  article,  which  concerned  women’s  roles  and  the 
surrounding  culture,  reflect  considerable  ambivalence 
by  Mennonite  Church  members. 

For  the  statement,  “With  regard  to  women’s  roles,  the 
church  must  adapt  to  the  models  or  norms  of  the  culture 
around  us,”  the  mean  for  all  respondents  was  5.7. 
However,  for  the  related  statement,  “It  is  my  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  compatible  with  the  will  of  God  to  place 
women  in  ordained  positions  in  our  churches  if  that  is 
the  accepted  practice  in  the  culture  in  which  the  church 
finds  itself,”  the  responses  showed  more  acceptance.  The 
overall  mean  was  3.4. 

And  responses  to  the  item,  “If  the  church  fails  to  im- 
plement equal  roles  for  women  the  church’s  message 
will  be  lost,”  suggest  that  respondents  are  not  certain 
how  society  will  respond  to  the  gospel  message  if  the 
church  fails  to  change  on  this  issue  (mean  = 5.45). 

For  none  of  these  items  was  there  a statistically  sig- 
nificant difference  between  males  and  females. 

The  responses  to  these  three  statements  suggest  that 
a slight  majority  of  church  members  feel  that  cultural 
values  may  properly  influence  church  practice.  The 
overall  pattern  of  the  results  suggests  that  a significant 
number  of  persons  in  this  sample  feel  the  trend  toward 
enlarged  roles  for  women  in  church  and  society  fits  the 
teaching  of  Scripture. 

The  statistical  analysis  also  included  age  and  level  of 
education.  For  none  of  the  14  items  was  age  significant, 
suggesting  that  similar  patterns  of  opinion  cross  genera- 
tional lines.  However,  when  analyzed  by  educational 
level,  seven  of  the  14  items  showed  statistically  signifi- 
cant differences  of  viewpoint  between  those  with  differ- 
ing amounts  of  education.  In  all  cases,  those  with  more 
education  were  willing  to  permit  or  encourage  expanded 
roles  for  women  in  the  church. 

Three  groups  in  the  church.  By  way  of  summarizing 
and  interpreting  the  data  from  this  small  study,  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  suggest  that  Mennonite  Church  mem- 
bers fall  into  three  major  groups.  One  group  (perhaps  45 
percent)  feels  women  should  be  ordained  and  be  equal 
with  men  in  the  church  and  its  work.  A second  group, 
likely  a bit  smaller  (perhaps  30  percent),  feels  just  as 
strongly  that  the  Bible  does  not  condone  the  ordination 
or  authority  of  women.  A third  group  (perhaps  25  per- 
cent) is  unsure  of  which  position  to  take  and  remains 


undecided. 

As  the  church  seeks  to  understand  and  confront  this 
diversity  of  views,  the  data  gathered  in  this  study  make 
it  clear  that  no  easy  resolution  will  occur.  The  wide 
range  of  views,  and  the  vigor  with  which  they  are  held, 
make  it  unlikely  that  a consensus  will  emerge  any  time 
soon.  However,  as  more  members  elect  advanced  levels 
of  education,  views  on  this  issue  will  likely  change. 
Indeed,  in  that  statement  are  probably  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  those  feeling  their  views  are  currently  not  being 
given  enough  attention  in  the  present  churchwide  de- 
bate. It  is  hoped  that  the  data  described  in  this  study 
may  be  useful  in  the  ongoing  discussion.  ^ 


Peter’s  mother-in-law 

“When  Jesus  came  into  Peter's  house,  he  saw 
Peter’s  mother-in-law  lying  in  bed  with  a fever. 
He  touched  her  hand  and  the  fever  left  her.  ” 

— Matthew  8:1^15 

When  Israel  stands  panting  on  the  edge 

of  the  Sea,  with  the  Egyptian  chariots 

and  men  all  jolting  for  guts,  blood,  and  glory-be, 

it’s  then  you  expect  it:  one  swift  slash 

to  the  Pharaonic  jugular.  The  Red  Sea  parts. 

Israel  escapes.  An  army  is  swallowed. 

But  when  the  hostess  is  down, 
call  off  lunch. 

When  Goliath  thumbs  down  the  army  of  God, 

and  proposes  a match,  Cap’n  Crunch  versus 

Private  Munch,  it  makes  great  script 

to  whip  out  a shepherd 

and  sling  the  stumblebum  into  forever 

on  a giant  headroll. 

But  when  it’s  your  mother-in-law, 
be  nice.  Bring  her  a drink. 

Send  for  some  aspirin. 

But  please,  don’t  go  berserk. 

When  the  prophets  of  Baal  come  to  Mt.  Carmel, 
gash  their  arms,  and  screech,  dance,  and  hoo 
their  gods  from  the  boonie  forever, 
and  Elijah  stands  against  them,  alone  and 
tired,  then  it’s  time  to  swing  off  a haymaker. 

But  when  it’s  mum  on  the  bum, 
let  her  sleep  in. 

This  is  only  logical 
for  people  of  reason,  etiquette, 
and  other  of  those  standards 
by  which  we  live. 

— Mark  R.  Littleton 


TO  Mennonite  Church  Members 
FROM  Paul  M.  Gingrich 
DATE  January  1986 


Mennonite^lH 
Board  of  Missions 


Box  370  • Elkhart  IN  46515-0370 
Telephone  219/294-7523 


speed 
memo 

SUBJECT  LET  THE  MENNONITE  CHURCH  BE  DIFFERENT 

‘‘Without  vision  a people  perish,”  warned  an  Old  Testament  proverb.  The  biblical 
injunction  is  as  timely  today  as  ever. 

By  tradition  and  intuition,  the  Mennonite  Church  has  a mission  reflex — a natural 
commitment  to  be  involved  in  world  mission.  But  in  spite  of  this  innate  desire,  we  can 
easily  drift  to  self-maintenance  and  forget  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Our  society  urges  toward  strong  self-sufficiency.  Looking  out  for  Number  One  is  top 
priority.  We  are  asked  continually  to  make  choices  which  bolster  individual  appetites,  not 
realizing  more  and  more  that  we  are  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  our  very 
sustenance. 


A faithful  Anabaptist  community  cares  for  those  beyond,  modeling  compassion, 
interdependence  and  mutual  responsibility. 

One  mark  of  the  renewed  congregation  worldwide  is  its  almost  automatic  outward  focus. 
Some  have  said  that  it  takes  a new  congregation  to  have  missionary  vision;  old  congregations 
are  too  busy  maintaining  the  status  quo.  I think  this  need  not  be  true;  we  can  be  different. 


Let  the  Mennonite  Church  be  different.  Let  the  congregations  keep  their  windows  outward 
clearly  focused  so  that  the  organizing  principle  is  mission — inviting  people  to  faith. 

And  the  very  act  of  giving  will  result  in  renewed  winsome  strength. 


Every  day  they  continued  to 
meet  together  in  the  temple 
courts  praising  God  And 
the  Lord  added  to  their 
number  daily  those  who  were 
being  saved. 

(Photo  by  Jim  King  at 
Alpha,  N.J.) 
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The  robbers’  den 

by  John  W.  Simpson,  Jr. 


When  Jesus  came  into  Jerusalem  on  the  first  Palm 
Sunday,  crowds  of  people  greeted  him  as  the  king  sent 
by  God  to  restore  the  rule  of  the  descendants  of  King 
David  over  Israel.  This  was  what  we  have  come  to  call 
the  “triumphal  entry”  of  Jesus  into  the  city.  But  five 
days  later  Jesus  was  crucified  as  a criminal. 

What  happened  to  change  things  so  drastically?  Jesus 
really  played  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  the  things 
he  did  in  those  few  days  in  Jerusalem.  He  showed 
himself  as  a person  who  wanted  most  to  argue  with  and 
criticize  and  condemn  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
people,  as  we  can  see  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  19:39—20:47, 
for  instance).  In  short,  Jesus  acted  like  a prophet. 

String  of  rude  behaviors.  The  opening  event  in  this 
string  of  rude  behaviors  was  what  we  call  “the  cleansing 
of  the  temple,”  when  Jesus  went  into  the  outer 
courtyard  of  the  temple  and  disrupted  the  selling  of 
sacrificial  animals  and  the  changing  of  money  that  nor- 
mally went  on  there.  By  any  other  standard  than  the  one 
Jesus  was  following,  he  should  not  have  done  that.  More 
than  anything  else,  it  was  sure  to  put  a halt  to  the 
growth  of  his  popularity  and  turn  many  of  the  people 
against  him. 

After  all,  that  selling  of  animals  and  that  changing  of 
coins  was  quite  necessary  to  the  worship  of  God  that 
went  on  in  the  temple.  People  would  come  from  far  away 
to  worship  God  and  to  have  sacrifices  made  on  their  be- 
half by  the  priests,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  bring 
with  them  an  animal  suitable  for  sacrifice.  Some  of 
them  were  city  people  who  did  not  raise  sheep.  Also, 
when  they  came,  they  might  not  have  the  kind  of  money 
which  was  used  by  the  temple  treasury. 

But  Jesus  charged  in  and  started  turning  over  tables 
and  generally  making  a nuisance  of  himself.  There  must' 
have  been  something  which  he  found  offensive  about  the 
selling  of  animals  and  the  changing  of  money. 

Where  did  this  selling  and  changing  of  money  go  on? 
The  temple  building  itself,  where  only  the  priests  could 
go,  had  a series  of  courtyards  in  front  of  it  and  around  it. 
The  inner  courtyard  was  for  the  priests  only.  Beyond 
that  there  was  a courtyard  into  which  any  Israelite  man 
could  go,  then  one  into  which  the  Israelite  women  could 
go,  and  then  finally,  the  outer  courtyard  which  anybody 
could  enter,  even  Gentiles  (non-Israelites).  Many 
Gentiles  would,  in  fact,  go  into  this  courtyard  because 
there  they  could  at  least  get  close  to  where  the  worship 
of  the  God  of  Israel  was  going  on  and  there  they  could 
pray  to  that  God.  But  if  they  got  any  closer,  they  would 
be  executed. 

This  outer  courtyard,  which  was  open  to  people  of  any 
nation  to  come  and  pray,  was  where  the  business  of  sell- 
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ing  animals  and  changing  money  went  on.  It  was  only 
natural.  The  Israelite  people  crossed  this  area  on  their 
way  to  where  the  worship  of  God  was  really  going  on,  up 
closer  to  the  temple. 

So  why  was  Jesus  so  offended  at  what  had  probably 
been  the  accepted  practice  for  a long  time,  and  was 
considered  necessary  for  the  worship  of  God  to  go  on? 

The  problem  was  not  that  what  was  going  on  was 


Why  did  Jesus  call  the  temple 
a robbers’  den? 


dishonest  or  even  that  it  was  disrespectful  toward  God. 
The  problem  was  that  all  this  business  got  in  the  way  of 
the  worship  of  people  who  were  not  Israelites,  but  who 
had  heard  of  the  God  of  Israel  and  had  come  to  pray  to 
him.  Their  worship  space  was  being  taken  up. 

And  he  entered  the  temple  and  began  to  drive  out 
those  who  sold,  saying  to  them,  “It  is  written,  ‘My  house 
shall  be  a house  of  prayer'’’;  but  you  have  made  it  a den 
of  robbers.  ” — Luke  19A5-1+6 

A place  to  hide  out.  Why  did  Jesus  call  the  temple  a 
“robbers’  den”?  A robbers’  den  is  not  a place  where 
criminals  commit  crimes,  but  a place  to  hide  out,  a safe 
place.  Jesus  was  thinking  of  the  feeling  that  the  violent 
robbers  on  the  back  roads  of  Judea  would  have  when 
they  got  to  some  out-of-the-way  cave  that  only  they 
knew  about.  There  they  felt  secure. 

Safe  and  secure  from  what?  People  unlike  themselves. 
“We  are  oppressed  under  the  Roman  occupation,  but 
this  is  our  enclave.  Our  own  place.” 

Jesus  quoted  from  this  part  of  Isaiah  in  his  short 
speech  after  the  cleansing  of  the  temple: 

The  foreigners  who  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to 
minister  to  him,  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be 
his  servants,  every  one  who  keeps  the  sabbath,  and  who 
does  not  profane  it,  and  holds  fast  my  covenant — these  I 
will  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful 
in  my  house  of  prayer;  their  burnt  offerings  and  their 
sacrifices  will  be  accepted  on  my  altar;  for  my  house 
shall  be  called  a house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples. 

—Isaiah  56:6-7 

That  was  how  it  was  hoped  that  God  would  bring  his 
blessing  to  the  whole  world.  The  people  of  Israel  could  be 
so  attractive  to  people  that  Gentiles  would  come  to  that 
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temple,  and  it  would  become  “a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
peoples.” 

But  for  the  people  of  Israel  in  Jesus’  day  this  role  of 
being  attractive  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  would  have 
hardly  seemed  possible  or  even  the  right  thing  to  do.  The 
Israelite  people  were  oppressed  by  Gentile  rulers. 
Furthermore,  there  was  immorality  and  idolatry  and 
corruption  and  sin  in  the  world. 

Our  way  of  life.  “We  Israelites  can’t  risk  losing 
ourselves  in  this  corrupt  world!  The  temple  is  the  place 
which  embodies  the  right  way  of  life,  our  way  of  life.  It’s 
a safe  place  away  from  all  that  Gentile,  heathen,  pagan 
corruption.”  If  any  Israelites  said  that,  we  could  only  be 
sympathetic  with  them,  with  the  amount  of  corruption 
and  ignorance  there  was  in  religion  and  life  in  those 
days.  “Let’s  go  to  our  temple  and  get  away  from  all  the 
ugliness  of  the  world  and  all  the  immoral  people  in  it! 
Our  temple  is  a safe  place.” 

When  Jesus  spoke  to  Jews,  he  spoke  as  an  insider 
since  he  was  a Jew.  Christians  have  for  a long  time  used 
Jesus’  words  as  an  excuse  for  saying  bad  things  about 
Jews  and  for  doing  bad  things  to  Jews.  But  doing  that  is 
a mistake.  Mennonites  cannot  speak  as  insiders  to  Jews, 
Catholics,  or  Episcopalians.  But  we  can  speak  as  in- 
siders to  North  American  Mennonites.  And  we  need  to 
hear  what  Jesus  says  to  us  more  than  what  he  says  to 
others.  Would  he  call  any  of  our  places  of  worship  a 
“robbers’  den”? 

When  we  gather  for  foot  washing,  do  we,  so  to  speak, 
wash  our  feet  first  before  we  come?  Can  we  accept  our- 


selves enough  to  bring  all  of  ourselves  to  the  foot  wash- 
ing to  be  served  by  our  brothers  and  sisters  where  we 
most  need  it,  or  do  we  come  to  foot  washing  because  it  is 
a safe  place  where  we  can  hide  out? 

Would  we  be  able  to  wash  the  feet  of  someone  whose 
feet  really  needed  washing?  Can  we  accept  others  who 
have  real  problems,  real  dirt  on  their  feet,  real  hurts  in 
their  lives,  real  sins  that  they  will  overcome  only  in  a 
long  time? 

When  we  gather  at  the  Lord’s  table  to  receive  the  em- 
blems of  the  Lord’s  body  and  blood,  do  we  see  a world  of 
sinners  coming  with  us  to  receive  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
and  forgiveness  for  all  that  they  bring  with  them? 

Would  we  be  able  to  receive  into  our  worship  anyone 
who  might  happen  to  wander  in  looking  for  the  God  who 
loves  them?  Are  we  able  to  receive  fully  with  open  arms 
everyone  who  normally  comes,  or  are  we  keeping  our- 
selves safe  from  a really  complete  love  for  all  the  im- 
perfect characters  we  see  in  church  every  week,  some  of 
whom  have  no  doubt  had  the  opportunity  to  say  some 
very  wrong  things  to  us? 

A dangerous  place.  A “house  of  prayer”  is  a dan- 
gerous place,  not  a safe  house.  You  might  run  into  some- 
one you  don’t  want  to  see  there.  You  might  run  into 
someone  who  wants  to  love  you  and  know  you  and  help 
you.  Or  you  might  find  someone  there  who  needs  help 
and  has  problems  which  are  not  gotten  rid  of  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  Or  you  might  find  Jesus  there  saying, 
“No  more  robbers’  den!  No  more  hideout!  No  more  safe 
place!”  ^ 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


Biblical  symbols 

Sometimes  when  I hear  a thought 
given,  I write  it  down  for  future  contem- 
plation. This  morning  I found  a paper 
with  these  words:  “The  truth  that  Christ 
wants  to  teach  through  a symbol  will 
not  be  retained  if  the  symbol  is  not 
kept.”  I do  not  remember  the  speaker 
who  gave  it,  but  note  that  he  gave  it  in  a 
positive  form.  Today  some  would  ques- 
tion this  statement.  Observation  will 
answer  the  question  in  part,  at  least. 

Why  did  God  give  these  symbols  in 
relation  to  baptism,  communion,  foot 
washing,  and  the  prayer  veiling?  Was  it 
not  because  of  the  importance  of  what 
they  stand  for  and  the  great  possibility 
of  forgetting  and  neglecting  them? 
Those  mentioned  are  not  exhaustive  but 
let  this  suffice  to  teach  the  importance 
of  symbols. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  he  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved. 
“The  like  figure  whereunto  even  bap- 
tism doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  put- 
ting away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but 


the  answer  of  a good  conscience  toward 
God)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  While  water  is  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  cleansing,  it  takes  more  to 
cleanse  us  from  our  sins — even  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ.  I have  a 
neighbor  who  says  he  prays  and  reads 
his  Bible  but  was  never  baptized. 

The  symbol  of  the  bread  and  cup  at 
communion  are  to  continually  remind 
us  of  Christ’s  broken  body  and  shed 
blood  for  the  remission  of  sins  of  all 
mankind.  This  we  need  to  be  continually 
reminded  of  lest  we  base  our  salvation 
on  good  works.  Good  works  follow  salva- 
tion but  are  never  the  cause  of  it.  It  is 
serious  to  partake  of  these  emblems  un- 
worthily. 

Foot  washing  is  an  ordinance  sadly 
neglected  even  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  This  ordinance  should  teach  us 
humility,  not  as  lords  over  our  brethren, 
but  in  love  aspire  to  be  a servant  to  our 
fellowmen.  Christ  said  he  did  this  as  an 
example  to  us,  and  says,  “If  ye  know 
these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them.” 

The  prayer  veiling  is  one  we  have  all 
but  lost  in  many  parts  of  the  church. 
Since  we  lost  the  symbol,  is  it  any 


wonder  we  have  the  problem  of  women’s 
role  in  the  church?  I want  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  as  far  as  salvation  is  con- 
cerned both  sexes  are  one  in  the  Lord. 
However,  from  the  beginning  God  has 
designated  different  roles  for  the  sexes 
in  many  things,  and  has  given  gifts  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  these  roles. 
Many  of  the  gifts  man  has  woman  may 
have  also,  and  vice  versa,  but  for 
reasons  we  do  not  know,  perhaps,  God 
has  delegated  the  leadership  role  to 
man.  Perhaps  the  clay  should  not  ask 
the  potter,  “why?” 

Christ  said,  “If  ye  continue  in  my 
word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed; 
and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.”  Unless  we 
follow  the  truth  we  know,  can  we  expect 
God  to  give  more  truth?  Just  because  a 
man  or  woman  feel  they  should  be  a 
preacher  does  not  necessarily  say  they 
should  be.  Conscience  is  never  a safe 
guide  unless  it  accords  with  Scripture. 

“What  we  see  is  the  result  of  what  we 
feed  upon.”  I believe  it  is  possible  the 
lack  of  unity  in  our  beliefs  is  because  we 
do  not  feed  upon  the  same  thing.  “To  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony”  (Isa.  8:20). 

—Titus  Martin,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 
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Gods 
^people 


ALL  GOD’S  PEOPLE  is  a video  magazine  produced 
by  and  for  the  Mennonite  Churches:  it’s  like  a 
magazine  with  a variety  of  stories  but  in  a TV 
format!  These  stories  were  selected  to  motivate, 
inspire  deepened  faith,  and  call  Christians  to  take 
those  small  steps  of  faith  that  add  up  to  a 
difference  in  our  world. 


Now  available  for  placement  on  local 
TV  or  cable  and  for  use  on  VCR’s  at 
home,  church,  in  small  groups. 


30-Minute  video  magazine 

Stories  of  Christians  making  a difference 


"To  Receive 
A Child” 


Milton  and  Dorothy  Zehr  of  Martinsville,  New  York, 
have  adopted  children  with  disabilities, 


“The  Walls 
Came  Crumbling 
Down” 

The  Des  Moines  Mennonite  Church  celebrates  unity 
amidst  a variety  of  ethnic  groups. 


“Take  These 
Hands” 


Washington,  D.C.,  artist  Esther  Augsburger  uses  art 
to  minister  and  to  express  her  faith. 


For  information  about  rental,  purchase  or  placement  on 
a local  TV  station,  please  write  or  call:  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  Media  Ministries,  1251  Virginia  Avenue, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  (703)  434-6701. 


“A  Second 
Chance” 

Members  of  the  Iglesia  Menonita  Del  Cordero  in 
Brownsville  work  with  refugees  from  Mexico  and^ 
Central  America. 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 
Media  Ministries 
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Mennonites  and  Reformed,  former  foes, 
publish  study  guide  to  launch  dialogue 


Strasbourg,  December  1526.  It  must 
have  been  a tense  and  frustrating  dia- 
logue. On  the  one  side,  Anabaptist 
spokesmen  Hans  Denk  and  Michael  Sat- 
tler.  On  the  other  side,  Reformed 
leaders  Wolfgang  Capito  and  Martin 
Bucer. 

The  meeting  proves  to  be  the  last  in  a 
series  of  discussions  between  the  two 
movements.  Within  a matter  of  weeks, 
the  Anabaptists  and  Reformed  clearly 
break  apart  and  develop  into  two  dis- 
tinct communions. 

In  16th-century  Europe  the  split  is 
not  a happy  one.  Painful  tensions 
among  Christians  lead  to  persecution  of 
the  Anabaptists.  Reformed  leaders 
write  confessions  of  faith  that  condemn 
the  Anabaptists  in  the  strongest  terms. 

Centuries  go  by.  Now  it’s  Strasbourg 
again,  July  1984.  For  two  days  Men- 
nonite  and  Reformed  leaders  get  to- 
gether again,  this  time  to  look  closely  at 
the  things  they  have  in  common  and  to 
seek  ways  to  engage  their  people  in  con- 
versation and  witness  together. 

The  Mennonites  are  the  main 
descendants  of  the  Anabaptists,  while 
the  Reformed  movement  today  includes 
churches  by  that  name  as  well  as 
Presbyterians,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
and  “united”  churches  in  Canada,  India, 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  other 
nations. 

Total  worldwide  membership  of 
churches  in  the  Reformed  tradition 
comes  to  50-60  million.  Mennonites 
around  the  world  number  less  than  1 
million. 

Following  up  on  their  1984  dis- 
cussions, Mennonite  World  Conference 
and  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  have  announced  the  conjoint 
publication  of  a study  booklet,  Men- 
nonites and  Reformed  in  Dialogue.  It 
was  edited  by  Larry  Miller  and  Henk 
Kossen  for  the  Mennonites  and  Hans- 
Georg  vom  Berg  and  Lukas  Vischer  for 
the  Reformed. 

The  study  guide  is  intended  for  use  by 
persons  interested  in  discussing  Men- 
nonite/Reformed  relations  at  the  local 
or  regional  level  in  congregations,  con- 
ferences, and  ad  hoc  groups. 

The  Mennonite  and  Reformed  world 
organizations  hope  that  people  who  do 
engage  in  such  discussion  will  submit 
reports,  with  the  idea  of  issuing  a joint 
follow-up  statement  in  another  two 
years. 

The  study  guide  editors  note  that  on 
several  principal  tenets  of  the 


Protestant  Reformation  the  two  com- 
munions agreed  from  the  start:  Sola 
Scriptura — Scripture  alone  as  the  rule 
and  norm  of  revelation;  Sola  gratia — 
God’s  grace  in  Christ  and  by  the  Spirit 
as  the  only  source  of  salvation;  and  Sola 
fide — Justification  given  by  faith  alone 
in  Christ,  apart  from  any  merit  or 
works. 

But  several  issues  could  not  be  re- 
solved in  the  16th  century,  among  them 
infant  vs.  believer’s  baptism,  nonre- 
sistance, and  non-swearing  of  oaths. 

Reformed  Christians,  as  well  as 
others,  sought  to  stamp  out  Anabaptists 
through  banishments  and  persecution. 
The  repudiations  took  the  form  of  of- 
ficial Reformed  doctrine  in  such  funda- 
mental statements  as  the  Second  Hel- 
vetic Confession,  which  holds,  “We 
condemn  the  Anabaptists  who  deny  not 
only  that  a Christian  may  hold  public 
office  but  also  that  the  magistrate  may 
justly  put  anyone  to  death  or  wage  war, 
or  has  any  right  to  exact  an  oath.” 

Over  the  centuries  the  two  com- 
munions followed  divergent  paths,  even 
after  persecutions  ceased. 

However,  say  the  study  guide  editors, 
“History — with  its  memory  of  interre- 
latedness and  schism,  agreements  and 
disagreements — is  not  the  whole 
Reformed  and  Mennonite  story.  Today 
is  a new  situation.” 

In  1983  Mennonites  and  Reformed 
met  in  a united  communion  service  in 
the  historic  Grossmuenster  Church  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  where  Reformed 
pioneer  Ulrich  Zwingli  had  preached  his 
expository  sermons  centuries  before.  It 
was  here  that  radical  young  followers  of 
Zwingli  broke  away  to  start  what  was 
soon  known  as  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment. 

At  the  1983  gathering,  a Reformed 
representatives  from  Switzerland  of- 
fered a prayer  which  confessed  the 
wrongs  committed  against  the 
Anabaptists/Mennonites  through  the 
years— persecution,  oppression,  execu- 
tion— and  asked  God  to  “help  us  to  begin 
afresh  together  today  through  the 
power  of  reconciliation  and  love,  so  that 
the  wounds  may  be  healed  and  fellow- 
ship between  us  grow  and  deepen.” 

The  healing  and  fellowship  continued 
to  grow  the  following  year  in  Stras- 
bourg, France,  when  20  Mennonites  and 
Reformed  from  several  nations 
gathered  to  consider  a formal  dialogue. 
“Participants  in  this  encounter  easily 
recognized  each  other  as  ‘twin-brothers’ 


of  the  same  family,”  an  official  report 
noted,  with  the  decision  taken  to 
produce  the  study  guide  to  facilitate  on- 
going dialogue  between  the  two  groups. 

The  study  guide  is  available  for  $3.00 
(or  $2.50  in  quantities  of  five  or  more, 
postpaid)  from  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference at  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard, 
IL  60148;  phone  312-953-2320. 

— Da  vid  Shelly 


Goshen  College 
offers  discounts  on 
1986-87  tuition 

The  Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers 
gave  an  unexpected  Christmas  present 
to  all  current  and  prospective  students 
at  its  meeting  Dec.  16-17.  The  present 
was  in  the  form  of  an  early-deposit  dis- 
count plan  on  1986-87  tuition. 

Although  the  board  acted  to  increase 
tuition  by  4.5  percent  or  $240,  all 
students  who  make  a $240  deposit  by 
May  1 will  freeze  next  year’s  tuition  at 
this  year’s  rate. 

Juniors  and  seniors  who  agree  to  live 
in  dormitories  will  receive  an  increased 
discount  on  room  costs  in  addition  to  the 
tuition  freeze  and  the  discount  they  al- 
ready receive  for  living  on  campus. 

These  actions  reflect  the  board’s 
desire  to  make  a Goshen  College  educa- 
tion more  affordable,  said  chairperson 
Arlene  Mark.  “We  want  students  and 
the  parents  of  students  to  know  that  we 
are  concerned  about  holding  down  the 
costof  Mennonite  higher  education.” 

Other  presents  for  students  that  came 
out  of  the  meeting  included  the  endorse- 
ment of  a program  to  match  student  aid 
funds  from  home  churches  and  revised 
financial  aid  guidelines  that  would 
make  more  funds  available  for  student 
grants  and  loans. 

The  board  also  approved  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  intercultural  studies 
minor,  the  selection  of  an  architect  for 
the  renovation  of  Science  Hall,  and  the 
sabbatical  plans  of  eight  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

The  intercultural  studies  minor  was 
of  particular  interest  to  board  members. 
The  minor  is  designed  for  North 
American  students  interested  in 
domestic  or  international  missions  or 
service,  and  international  students  who 
are  planning  to  return  to  live  in  their 
home  countries. 

Several  church  agencies  have  job 
openings  for  persons  with  the  back- 
ground this  minor  would  provide.  “If  a 
person  is  interested  in  working  for  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  or  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  this  minor  is  the  way 
to  prepare  for  it,”  said  A1  Meyer,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education. 
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Gleysteen  packs  up  his  equipment  after  a 
recent  showing  while  Claude  Shisler  looks  on. 
Shisler  was  pastor  of  Finland  Mennonite 
Church  when  " Faith  of  our  Fathers ” was 
first  shown  in  1969. 

Slide  lectures 
by  Gleysteen 
renamed  and  updated 

Faith  of  our  Fathers,  a slide  presenta- 
tion produced  by  Jan  Gleysteen,  goes 
back  in  time  to  the  1960s,  and  has  been 
seen  by  many  thousands  over  the  past 
16  years.  This  set  of  slides,  which  tells 
the  story  of  the  Anabaptists — and  their 
descendants,  the  Mennonites — over  the 
centuries,  was  first  shown  to  several 
audiences  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  in 
1969.  The  first  congregational  showing 


was  to  the  Vincent-Finland-Pottstown 
area  congregations  on  Nov.  9 of  that 
year. 

In  1970,  the  Historical  Committee  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  found  out  about 
the  work  of  Gleysteen,  and  requested 
that  he  show  his  production  to  the  com- 
mittee. After  seeing  the  slides,  the  com- 
mittee endorsed  Gleysteen’s  work 
“warmly  and  enthusiastically”  and  gave 
the  project  “our  full  support.” 

And  indeed,  Gleysteen  spent  most  of 
1971  on  the  road  under  the  auspices  of 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
His  “core  collection”  at  that  time 
consisted  of  some  300  slides.  The  show’s 
title,  Faith  of  our  Fathers,  quite 
naturally  emerged  from  the  familiar 
hymn  invariably  chosen  by  almost 
every  song  leader  before  or  after 
Gleysteen’s  lectures. 

Gleysteen’s  collection  has  grown  from 
several  hundred  slides  taken  during  the 
1960s  to  a treasure  of  Anabaptistica 
numbering  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  “It 
is  still  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  1969, 
that  Jan’s  approach  to  interpretation 
and  communication  of  history  is  unique 
and  an  important  witness  for  our  time,” 
says  Mennonite  historian  J.  C.  Wenger. 

Demand  for  Gleysteen’s  personal  ap- 
pearance with  his  slide  presentation 
continues  as  strong  as  ever.  One  major 
reason  for  this  has  been  the  ever-chang- 
ing nature  of  the  production.  Another 
reason  is  that  large  doses  of  church  his- 
tory seem  to  be  more  easily  absorbed 
when  seasoned  with  a Dutch  accent  and 
a subtle  sense  of  humor. 

After  16  years  on  the  road,  one 
evident  change  is  called  for:  a new  title. 
This  is,  in  part,  because  the  current 
presentation  of  a finely  tuned  selection 
of  240  slides  bears  little  resemblance  to 


the  original  showings.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  a title  which  more  accurately 
reflects  the  nature  of  the  current 
content.  Faith  of  our  Fathers  does  not 
reflect  the  significant  role  of  half  of  the 
people  within  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
history — women. 

Our  Mennonite  Legacy  is  the  new 
title,  chosen  from  among  a number  of 
surprisingly  similar  entries  sent  in  by  a 
dozen  of  Gleysteen’s  friends  and  co- 
workers. 

The  old  title  will  stay  with  the  dozen 
or  so  duplicate  slide  sets  owned  by  Men- 
nonite institutions  and  agencies.  That 
particular  version  consists  of  slides 
taken  up  to  1972,  and  comes  with  two 
different  texts  developed  in  1975  for  the 
Mennonite  church’s  450th  anniversary. 

Recent  presentations  in  several  states 
document  the  ongoing  interest  in  Men- 
nonite circles  and  beyond  for  this 
method  of  presenting  history.  Arlene 
Mark,  who  helped  organize  showings  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  is  convinced  that  just  as 
the  book  Martyrs  Mirror  served  her  and 
previous  generations,  Gleysteen’s 
presentations  serve  the  television-video 
era. 

James  Beachy,  who  planned  a heri- 
tage weekend  for  Marion  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  noted  the  overwhelming 
emotional  response  on  the  part  of  the 
audience.  Over  the  next  several  weeks, 
church  members  continued  to  reflect 
upon  the  Gleysteen  experience. 

Many  groups  now  look  to  Gleysteen  in 
1986  to  see  his  ever-old-ever-new 
story — this  year  with  a focus  on  Menno 
Simons.  The  1986  version  will  be  shown 
for  the  first  time  during  Anabaptist 
Heritage  Retreat,  Feb.  7-9,  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 

— Leonard  Gross 


Vietnamese  Mennonites 
attend  conference 
for  Vietnamese  leaders 

Over  200  Vietnamese  pastors  and  lay 
leaders  and  a handful  of  American 
church  workers  gathered  in  Garden 
Grove,  Calif.,  Nov.  21-23,  for  the 
Vietnamese  Church  Leadership 
Development  Conference.  Delegates 
represented  more  than  a dozen  denomi- 
nations in  seven  countries,  with  the 
great  majority  from  the  United  States. 
The  Vietnamese  Mennonite  churches  in 
Philadelphia  and  Souderton,  Pa.,  sent  a 
seven-member  delegation. 

Organized  by  a group  of  southern 
California  Vietnamese  pastors,  the  con- 
ference was  a reunion,  a time  of  griev- 
ing and  celebration,  and  an  experience 
of  empowerment  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
ministry  among  the  half  million  over- 
seas Vietnamese.  A service  of  thanks- 


giving for  the  successful  resettlement  of 
Vietnamese  refugees  in  the  U.S.  follow- 
ing the  Vietnam  War  opened  the  gather- 
ing. 

There  were  several  unexpected  re- 
unions for  Pastor  Tran  Quang  of 
Vietnamese  Mennonite  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  pastor  of  Saigon 
Mennonite  Church  in  Vietnam  1969-75. 
Two  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Saigon  church  attended  the  conference, 
as  did  a woman  who  had  worked  with 
the  youth  of  the  church  in  the  1960s. 

The  Vietnamese  congregation  in 
Philadelphia  was  established  in  1983 
and  has  a Sunday  morning  attendance 
of  about  65.  Pastor  Tran  Hao  began  the 
Souderton  congregation  in  1985.  It 
meets  biweekly  in  the  fellowship  rooms 
at  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  20-30. 

Proposals  were  accepted  at  the  con- 
ference to  plot  strategies  for  church 


planting  and  evangelism  among 
Vietnamese  and  to  work  jointly  on 
Vietnamese-language  Bible  studies, 
Sunday  school  materials,  a newsletter, 
and  a hymnal. 

The  only  proposal  to  provoke  strong 
disagreement  was  that  of  a political  ac- 
tion campaign  asking  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  pressure  the  communist 
government  of  Vietnam  to  release 
Christian  leaders  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned. 

There  was  a strong  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  that  no  political  action  should 
be  taken  and  that  the  matter  should  be 
dealt  with  by  prayer.  Others  com- 
mented that  Christians  in  Vietnam  had 
asked  that  the  overseas  Christians  not 
engage  in  this  type  of  activity.  A group 
was  formed  to  collect  aid  for  the 
families  of  those  imprisoned. 

The  conference  closed  with  an  ecu- 
menical communion  service. 
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How  do  we  prepare  for  new  era 
of  mutuality?  ask  mission  leaders 


The  challenges  of  establishing  mutual 
relations  in  an  international  church  oc- 
cupied administrators  of  some  15  North 
American  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  mission  and  service  agencies  in 
Dec.  2-4  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
International  Ministries.  They  met  in 
the  Chicago  suburb  of  Techny. 

Mission  workers  often  have  the 
chance  to  be  outside  “brokers”  in  con- 
flict situations,  suggested  anthro- 
pologist Jacob  Loewen.  He  shared  case 
studies  from  his  own  experience  in 
cross-cultural  ministries  over  the  past 
40  years.  He  challenged  the  group  to  be 
sensitive  to  local  cultural  forms  of  rec- 
onciliation, which  he  claimed  are  often 
more  moral  than  Western  techniques  of 
mediation. 

Mennonite  World  Conference 
reported  on  efforts  to  strengthen 
international  communications  through 
a network  of  correspondents  to  a new 
quarterly  publication.  This  drew  the 
support  of  news  service  people  and 
several  editors  at  the  meeting.  They 
drafted  a proposal  calling  for  the  forma- 
tion of  traveling  “communication 
teams.”  They  called  for  more  inde- 
pendent reporting  on  the  work  of  North 
American  church  agencies  and  for  more 
international  news  in  the  North 
American  Mennonite  press. 

Churches  want  to  relate  more  directly 
rather  than  through  mission  agencies, 
reported  a number  of  participants.  The 
CIM  sessions  were  dotted  with  reports 
of  consultations  in  various  continents. 

One  specific  concern  for  Latin  Ameri- 
cans is  the  need  for  more  Spanish  litera- 


ture. They  are  starting  to  talk  about  es- 
tablishing a “publishing  corporation.” 
So  far  Spanish  publishing  projects  have 
been  centered  in  the  United  States.  CIM 
directed  a portion  of  its  $26,000  support 
for  Spanish  children’s  Anabaptist  cur- 
riculum to  further  development  of  the 
publishing  corporation  idea. 

A discouraging  mission  support  situa- 
tion was  the  subject  of  a report  by  Wil- 
bert Shenk,  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  administrator  who  is  CIM’s 
secretary.  Contributions  to  CIM  mem- 
ber agencies  are  barely  keeping  pace 
with  inflation,  he  said,  and  the  number 
of  overseas  workers  is  declining. 

Shenk  traced  both  contribution  and 
personnel  patterns  over  the  past  19 
years.  During  this  period,  the  combined 
receipts  increased  from  $5.2  million  in 
1966  to  $26.7  million  in  1985 — an 
average  increase  of  22  percent  per  year. 
When  these  figures  were  translated  into 
“1967  constant  dollars”  to  take  inflation 
into  account,  however,  the  increase 
amounted  to  only  3.5  percent  per  year. 

By  contrast,  the  total  number  of 
people  serving  in  these  programs  is 
slowly  declining.  In  1966  the  total  was 
1,462;  now  it  is  1,318. 

Within  the  general  picture  there  was 
considerable  variation  between 
agencies.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
for  example,  reported  an  overall  28  per- 
cent drop  in  income.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  reported  the  largest  increase 
over  19  years — about  292  percent. 

After  introducing  his  findings,  Shenk 
outlined  issues  in  CIM’s  history.  He 
identified  the  “driving  force”  that 


prompted  mission  administrators  to 
start  meeting  with  each  other  and  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  1958 
as  “the  uneasy  relationship  between  the 
mission  boards  and  MCC  as  a relief  and 
service  agency.”  The  tension,  he  sug- 
gested, has  been  addressed  at  the  orga- 
nizational level,  but  not  theologically. 

The  re-evangelization  of  Europe  was 
discussed  in  a two-day  consultation  that 
preceded  the  regular  CIM  sessions. 
Called  by  CIM’s  Europe  Area  Commit- 
tee, the  consultation  included  repre- 
sentatives from  six  North  American  and 
from  two  European  groups. 

The  fact  that  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion currently  has  a task  force  on  “re- 
evangelization of  Europe,”  and  that  the 
European  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are 
talking  about  the  “second  evangeliza- 
tion” of  Europe  helped  to  accent  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  talks. 

The  consultation  included  two  major 
presentations  analyzing  post-Christian 
Europe  and  the  growth  of  secularism. 

The  wide-ranging  discussions  kept 
coming  back  to  the  question:  what 
should  the  church  be  doing  in  Europe? 
Starting  new  churches?  Working  in 
existing  churches  and  educational  insti- 
tutions? Being  “present”  in  renewal 
movements? 

Raymond  Eyer  of  the  European  Men- 
nonite Evangelization  Committee  said 
that  European  churches  continue  to  look 
to  North  America  for  clarity  on  the 
Anabaptist  vision.  Northern  Germans 
and  the  Dutch,  he  suggested,  are  in- 
fluenced by  rationalism  and  therefore 
are  no  longer  Anabaptist.  Southern 
Germans  and  the  Swiss  are  influenced 
by  pietism  and  are  also  no  longer 
Anabaptist.  But  Eyer  said  he  observed  a 
similar  split  in  North  America. 

— Ron  Rempel for  Meetinghouse 


Students  learn 
about  missions 
at  retreats 

Students  from  Goshen  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  colleges  learned  about  mis- 
sions at  special  retreats  sponsored 
recently  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

A retreat  held  at  Park  View  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
provided  a forum  for  information  and 
questions  about  overseas  missions  for 
19  students  or  graduates  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  who 
are  exploring  mission-service  assign- 
ments. 

Calvin  Shenk,  mission  interest  coordi- 
nator at  EMC,  discussed  the  biblical 
basis  for  missions.  Wilbert  Shenk,  vice- 
president  for  overseas  ministries  at 
MBM,  discussed  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  missions. 


MBM  missionaries  Blanche  Sell 
(India)  and  James  and  Jeanette  Krabill 
(Ivory  Coast)  reflected  on  their  personal 
call  to  overseas  work  and  what  they’ve 
learned  from  their  experiences. 

EMC  senior  David  Weaver  said  the 
seminar  “gave  me  a better  understand- 
ing of  missions  and  the  role  it  plays  in 
my  life.” 

A similar  mission  retreat  attracted  15 
Goshen  students  to  MBM’s  1711  Center 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Most  of  the  participants 
are  members  of  the  new  Missions  Club 
at  the  college. 

In  addition  to  Blanche  Sell,  James  and 
Jeanette  Krabill,  and  Wilbert  Shenk, 
resource  people  were  Robert  Ramseyer, 
director  of  the  Mission  Training  Center 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  and  Tom  Bishop,  director  of 
recruitment  for  MBM. 

Goshen  junior  Susan  Kennel  said  “the 
retreat  caused  some  students  to  think 


James  Krabill  ( righ  t)  talks  about  missionwork 
in  Ivory  Coast  during  the  Goshen  College 
Mission  Retreat.  Left  to  right  are  sophomore 
Kathleen  Landis,  senior  Linford  Beachy,  and 
campus  minis  ter  Nancy  Lapp. 


not  only  about  where  missions  fit  into 
their  lives,  but  where  they  are  in  their 
Christian  lives.” 
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Lawndale  Mennonite  Church  members  pack  food  cartons  for  the  hungry.  Left  to  right:  John  and 
Nancy  Koshmider,  Mary  Elizabeth  Flores , Josephine  Ramirez,  and  Alfonso  Valtierra,  Jr. 


Hispanic  congregation 
feeds  the  hungry 
in  Chicago 

Lawndale  Mennonite  Church,  a His- 
panic congregation  in  Chicago,  is 
operating  an  emergency  food  pantry  for 
the  hungry.  Recently  it  received  a $4,000 
emergency  relief  grant  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  for  the  pantry. 

Pastor  Hector  Vazquez  said  a “tre- 
mendous need”  for  food  and  proper  nu- 
trition exists  in  the  community.  Many 


READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Loyig 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Sarah  Snader  Shearer,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

God  was  good  to  rescue  Sylvia  Snyder 
from  the  devil  in  his  counterfeit  time  for 
her  to  die  (“Danny  Did  Not  Die  in  Vain,” 
Jan.  7).  This  hateful,  deceitful  enemy  of 
our  souls  sneaks  about  striking  and 
binding  us  in  areas  where  we’re  weak. 
The  God  of  light  and  love  has  set  Sylvia 
free — free  to  share  publicly  with  gut- 
level  honesty  and  vulnerability  her  his- 
toric valley  of  deep  dark  emotional  suf- 
fering. Her  depth  tapped  mine. 


Elsie  M.  Weaver,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  editorial  of  Jan.  7 felt  more  like  a 
“kick  in  the  stomach”  than  the  editor’s 
projection  that  “Yoder  is  wont  to  turn 
the  conventional  wisdom  on  its  head  and 
swat  its  bottom  purposefully.”  What 


undocumented  Hispanic  immigrants 
cannot  get  food  stamps  and  other  forms 
of  city,  state,  and  federal  aid. 

The  congregation  has  been  a distribu- 
tion site  for  government  surplus  food 
since  July  1984,  but  Vazquez  said  the 
church  decided  to  expand  its  vision  and 
service.  Last  spring  a six-member  Social 
Welfare  Committee  formed  with  an  im- 
mediate goal  of  operating  an  emergency 
food  pantry  and  a long-range  goal  of  es- 
tablishing a social  service  agency. 

The  emergency  food  pantry,  located 
in  the  church,  is  open  to  needy  families 


was  the  point  in  that  critical  and  nega- 
tive condemnation  of  the  10-year  goals? 

Paul  Gingrich’s  admonition  is 
poignant  and  we  need  to  heed  it:  “We 
need  to  move  beyond  being  an  ethnic 
church  to  being  a people  of  faith.  We 
must  assimilate  those  unlike  ourselves. 
If  we  choose  not  to  break  out  of  our 
ethnic  box,  our  future  is  dim.” 


Roy  E.  Hartzler,  South  English,  Iowa 

I am  thankful  that  the  issue  of  the 
prayer  veiling  has  recently  come  up 
again  for  discussion.  Years  ago  we’d 
frequently  hear  testimonies  from 
sisters  who  had  had  close  calls  at  the 
hands  of  attackers,  robbers,  rapists,  or 
seducers,  but  were  spared  or  delivered, 
and  were  sure  their  prayer  veils,  which 
they  were  wearing,  were  an  important 
factor  in  their  deliverance.  Sisters,  I’d 
love  to  read  more  such  stories!  If  you 
have  had  a recent  victory  in  such  a 
situation,  please  tell  us  about  it! 

Not  long  ago  another  way  of  de- 
liverance and  victory  was  being  en- 
couraged. The  working  team  members 


every  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  the 
month  for  two  hours.  Families  referred 
by  church  or  community  organizations 
at  other  times  during  the  week  are  also 
helped.  “We  don’t  turn  anyone  away,” 
Vazquez  said. 

Every  Wednesday  expectant  mothers 
and  mothers  with  small  children  are 
provided  free  food  in  a government- 
sponsored  nutrition  program. 

Food  is  purchased  at  a nominal  rate 
from  the  Greater  Chicago  Food  Deposi- 
tory. Other  food  sources  are  the  federal 
government,  donations  from  local  gro- 
cery stores  and  church  members,  and 
other  purchases  to  complement  and 
balance  diets. 

The  food  pantry  is  operated  by  10-15 
volunteers,  a majority  of  them  from  the 
church.  Several  volunteers  have  been 
recipients  in  the  past.  And  some 
recipients  have  accepted  Christ  and/or 
are  attending  the  church. 

The  Lawndale  congregation  has  been 
in  its  present  location  for  the  past  20 
years.  The  neighborhood  on  Chicago’s 
southside  is  mostly  Hispanic — and  so 
are  the  80-90  people  who  attend  the  con- 
gregation’s Sunday  morning  services. 

The  emergency  food  pantry  is  only 
one  of  several  ministries  of  the  con- 
gregation. Members  are  encouraged  to 
be  active  in  personal  evangelism,  shar- 
ing the  good  news  with  family,  friends, 
and  co-workers.  The  church  also  par- 
ticipates in  special  crusades  held  every 
three  months  by  the  six  Hispanic  Men- 
nonite churches  in  Chicago. 


were  assurance  and  boldness.  People  in 
danger  would  face  their  assailants  and 
say,  “I  am  God’s  property  and  you  can’t 
touch  me,”  stand  their  ground,  and 
come  through  unharmed. 

God  gave  a promise  long  ago  that  has 
not  been  quoted  too  often,  but  he  said, 
“Them  that  honour  me  I will  honour”  (1 
Sam.  2:30),  and  his  children  would  find 
he  could  honor  them/us  with  de- 
liverance in  times  of  personal  danger. 
And  Psalm  119:165,  “Great  peace  have 
they  who  love  Thy  law;  no  stumbling 
block  is  in  their  path”  (Berkeley). 

The  way  times  are,  I’d  be  glad  for 
others  to  share  their  ways  and  means  of 
receiving  spiritual  help  in  times  of  spe- 
cial danger.  Someone  may  be  needing 
just  the  counsel  you  alone  can  give. 


Marcia  Byers,  Lebanon,  Oreg. 

I appreciated  very  much  the  article 
“My  New  View  of  Alcohol”  (Dec.  31).  We 
need  more  such  articles.  I believe  writ- 
ten testimonies  are  of  much  more  value 
and  have  a greater  impact  than  argu- 
ments. Thank  you! 
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Virginia  Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa.  In  our  house,  everyone  reads  Gospel  Herald! 


Steve Pardini,  Columbia,  S.C. 

In  your  editorial,  “When  God  Came  to 
Us”  (Dec.  24),  you  referenced  Wolfhart 
Pannenberg’s  Christian  Spirituality. 
Though  I have  never  read  Pannenberg,  I 
am  in  agreement  with  this  assessment 
of  Western  culture.  Our  confidence  in 
science,  technology,  and  social  systems 
is  self-evident. 

As  you  pointed  out,  science  and 
technology  were  able  to  grow  only  in  the 
absence  of  religious  intervention.  But, 
with  all  the  gains  for  humankind 
brought  on  by  science  and  technology, 
wars  have  not  ceased,  poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease  are  widespread,  and  the 
“lust  of  human  hearts”  goes  on  un- 
checked. 

Science  and  technology  obviously  are 
not  the  solution  to  the  world’s  problems; 
and  some  even  claim  that  the  disastrous 
arms  race,  brought  on  by  science  and 
technology,  will  in  the  end  destroy  us 
all.  But,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
true  and  ultimate  source  of  the  world’s 
problems  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  church. 

In  our  country,  one  which  is 
dominated  by  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  secular  leaders,  we  find  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people 
profess  faith  in,  or  at  least  acknowledge, 
the  existence  of  an  almighty  God.  And 
for  Protestants  and  Catholics  there  is 
the  additional  belief  in  a God-Human, 
Jesus  Christ. 

Our  society  is  inundated  with  and 
permeated  by  information  about  God 
and  Jesus.  From  the  time  of  our  birth  to 
the  time  of  our  death  we  hear,  see,  and 


know  these  words.  We  profess  the  words 
God  and  Jesus  because  of  our  funda- 
mental need  to  provide  purpose  for  our 
lives  and  a hope  for  life  after  death. 

The  questions  I therefore  ask  are: 
How  could  we  in  such  a “religious”  so- 
ciety have  become  so  “modern,”  and 
why  has  the  church  failed  to  fulfill  its 
original  intended  purpose?  It  turns  out 
that  each  question  has  the  same  answer. 
The  answer  is  simple  and  brought  into 


focus  by  Mary  Mae  Schwartzentruber  in 
her  artice  in  the  same  issue,  “Mary: 
Blessed  and  Revolutionary.” 

Ms.  Schwartzentruber  references  the 
Jim  Wallis  book  Call  to  Conversion  in 
which  Wallis  reports  that  he  used  to 
ask,  “How  can  I believe  when  I see  how 
the  church  lives?” 

“Don’t  look  at  the  church.  Look  at 
Jesus,”  was  a common  reply.  Wallis 
claims:  “This  is  one  of  the  saddest  state- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  church.  It 
puts  Jesus  (or  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
God  the  Mother/Father)  on  a pedestal 
apart  from  the  people  who  claim  his 
name.  Belief  in  Jesus/God  becomes  an 
abstraction  of  the  mind  removed  from 
any  demonstration  of  its  meaning  in  the 
world.” 

What  proof  of  God’s  power  and  pres- 
ence do  humans  need  to  convict  them- 
selves of  their  beliefs?  If  we  as  indi- 
viduals choose  to  keep  God  and  Jesus  as 
mere  abstractions  of  our  minds,  then  we 
will  be  content  with  maintaining  a 
“cozy,”  self-centered  existence  in  the 
midst  of  worldwide  turmoil.  And  as  long 
as  self-serving  human  beings  crave  and 
gain  world  power  there  will  be  injustice, 
poverty,  war,  and  the  substitution  of 
human-made  gods  for  the  one  true  God. 

We  are  living  out  a great  contradic- 
tion, one  which  claims  God’s  existence, 
but  denies  God  access  to  our  lives.  The 
result  of  this  contradiction  is  failure  to 
perform  our  intended  task,  that  is:  love 
others  as  ourselves. 

In  the  end,  even  with  their  great 
engineering  skill  and  technological 
prowess,  the  Roman  Empire  fell  be- 
cause the  Romans  had  learned  to  control 
everything  but  the  “lust  of  their  own 
hearts.” 


New!  Guaranteed  rate  of 
return  on  MMA’s  IRA*. 

Returns  on  each  deposit  guaranteed  for  one  year.  After  that, 
rates  set  each  quarter,  based  on  how  investments  perform. 

A guaranteed  rate  of  return.  If  you’re  under  age  70  and 
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IRA.  To  find  out  more, 
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free.  If  you’re  in  Indiana, 
call  (219)533-9511  collect. 
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New  book  taps  Anabaptist  sources.  Guy  Hershberger  (left)  and  Le- 
land  Harder  examine  the  long-awaited  translation  and  compilation 
o/The  Sources  of  Swiss  Anabaptism:  The  Grebel  Letters  and  Related 
Documents.  It  was  edited  by  Harder  and  published  by  Herald  Press. 
The  815-page  volume,  part  of  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies' 
Classics  of  the  Radical  Reformatio?}  series,  was  60  years  in  the  making. 

Harder,  who  is  now  director  of  Great  Plains  Seminary  Education 
Program  based  in  North  Newton,  Kans.,  was  recognized  for  his  work  by 
the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies  in  November.  IMS  is  the  research 
agency of Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

During  the  recognition,  Hershberger,  a longtime  Goshen  College 
professor  now  retiredin  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  recalled,  “Ibegan  tohearabout 
the  project  in  the  fall  of  1925.  It  was  going  to  be  done  in  the  next  few 
years.  "Headded,  “ I’m  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  things  willcome 
to  pass  if  we  are  patient.  ” 

The  project  took  so  long,  Harder  said,  because  of  the  ma?iy  sources 
that  kept  being  added,  the  high  cost  of  publishing  limited  circulation 
source  material,  distraction  of  other  duties,  the  question  of  knowledge 
forits  own  sake,  and  the  difficulties  of  team  research. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Adult  advocates  for  youth  in 
Mennonite  congregations  are 
slipping  down  on  the  job,  ac- 
cording to  a youth  worker  and  an 
educator  who  have  teamed  up  to 
do  something  about  the  problem. 
Lavon  Welty  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  and 
Daniel  Schipani  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
received  a grant  in  December 
from  the  Youth  Ministry  and 
Theological  Schools  Project  of 
Lilly  Endowment  in  In- 
dianapolis. The  two  will  study 
why  involvement  in  the  Menno- 
nite Church’s  Life  Planning 
Program  has  waned  or  changed 
in  the  last  few  years.  They  will 
offer  solutions.  The  Life  Plan- 
ning Program  pairs  an  adult  ad- 
vocate with  a young  person  to 
weigh  vocational  choices  and 
other  life  decisions  under  the 
scrutiny  of  faith. 

Western  Ontario  Conference 
has  decided  to  raise  at  least 
$500,000  in  the  next  three  years 
for  church  planting  in  eastern 
Canada.  That  action  came  at  the 
conference’s  fall  delegate  meet- 
ing on  Nov.  30  at  Hillcrest  Men- 
nonite Church  in  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.  This  is  one  way  the  con- 
ference is  responding  to  the  10- 
year  goals  adopted  by  the  Men- 
nonite Church  last  summer. 

Western  Ontario  Conference 
has  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
the  increasing  number  of  Sun- 
day store  openings.  The  confer- 
ence’s Executive  Committee 
voted  to  encourage  conference 
members  to  boycott  stores  that 
are  open  on  Sundays.  The  com- 
mittee said  the  openings  are  un- 
necessary, detrimental  to  family 
unity,  and  illegal  under  current 
Ontario  law. 

Ontario  Handicapped  Minis- 
tries Program  is  seeking  25 
“reference  persons”  to  help 
local  congregations  understand 
what  it  means  to  be  “human  with 
a disability.”  These  people  should 
be  handicapped  themselves  or 
close  to  others  who  are.  The 
reference  persons  will  also  advise 
Ontario  Handicapped  Ministries 
Program  and  its  parent  organiza- 
tion— Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Ontario.  Interested  per- 
sons should  contact  Jim 
Hunsberger  at  MCC  Ontario,  50 
Kent  Ave.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
N2G  3R1;  phone  519-745-8458. 

Franconia  Conference  has 
formed  a Property  and  Busi- 
ness Foreclosure  Advisory 
Council  to  help  people  in  deep  fi- 
nancial trouble.  It  serves  as  a 
resource  to  congregations  who 
have  such  people  in  their  midst. 
The  council  includes  an  attorney, 
a realtor  with  experience  in  fi- 
nancing and  refinancing  real 
estate  and  businesses,  and  a 
certified  public  accountant  with 
experience  in  financial  analysis. 


Additional  people  will  be  called 
upon  as  consultants  as  necessary. 

The  “Choice  IX”  radio  spots 
have  won  a certificate  of  merit 

in  the  20th  annual  Gabriel 
Awards  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  Association  for  Broad- 
casters and  Allied  Communica- 
tors. The  purpose  of  the  awards, 
announced  on  Dec.  11  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  is  to  honor  works 
of  excellence  in  broadcasting 
which  creatively  treat  issues  of 
concern  to  the  human  family. 
Choice  IX  is  a Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  program  produced  by 
Ron  Byler  and  written  and  nar- 
rated by  David  Augsburger.  The 
60-second  spots  offer  insights  for 
resolving  interpersonal  conflicts. 
About  750  radio  stations  have 
used  them. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
provided  $10,000  worth  of  aid  to 
storm  victims  in  India.  An  esti- 
mated one  million  people  suf- 


fered losses  from  winds  and  tidal 
waves  last  October  in  the  West 
Bengal  area.  The  MCC  aid— to 
people  in  Namkhana,  one  of  the 
worst-hit  areas — was  in  the  form 
of  rice,  lentils,  clothing,  blankets, 
milk  powder,  molasses,  and  hala- 
zone  tablets  to  purify  drinking 
water.  Among  the  destruction  in 
Namkhana  were  400  irrigation 
tanks,  10  houses,  and  a com- 
munity center — all  built  with 
MCChelp. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is 
helping  Protestants  in  Benin 
start  a Bible  training  school. 

Marian  Hostetler,  who  is  on  a 
special  nine-month  MBM  assign- 
ment in  West  Africa,  is  currently 
visiting  the  various  churches  that 
are  members  of  the  Intercon- 
fessional Protestant  Council  of 
Benin  to  gather  information  that 
will  be  helpful  in  starting  a 
school.  The  council  has  specifi- 
cally asked  MBM  to  assist  it  with 
Bible  training. 


Two  deacons  and  two  deacon- 
esses were  commissioned  to  a 
“basin  and  towel”  ministry  in 
Israel  recently  among  the  mem- 
bers of  Immanuel  House  Fellow- 
ship in  Tel  Aviv.  ‘They  will  be 
guiding  our  congregational  life, 
especially  in  the  areas  of 
stewardship,  fellowship,  visita- 
tion, hospitality,  and  mercy  min- 
istry,” reported  Paul  and  Bertha 
Swarr,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  who  serve  on 
the  pastoral  team  of  the  100- 
member  interdenominational 
congregation. 

Nearly  900  students  in  Indo- 
nesia received  Mennonite 
scholarships  in  1985  to  attend 
Christian  schools  or  public 
technical  schools.  Over  700  of 
them  are  studying  at  the  ele- 
mentary level.  The  scholarships 
go  to  students  from  needy 
families — half  to  Christians  and 
the  other  half  to  Muslims.  The 
scholarships  are  distributed  by  a 
Mennonite  Scholarship  Commis- 
sion representing  the  48,000- 
member  Evangelical  Church  of 
Java  and  the  15,000-member 
United  Muria  Christian  Church. 
Most  of  the  funds  for  the 
scholarships  come  from  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  and 
European  Mennonite  Evangeliza- 
tion Committee. 

Former  U.S.  president  Jimmy 
Carter  met  with  Mennonite 
workers  in  Nepal  recently  dur- 
ing a vacation  trip  to  that 
country  with  his  wife,  Rosalyn. 
The  North  American  workers 
were  also  joined  by  several  Ne- 
pali Christians.  ‘The  Carters  im- 
pressed us  as  being  very  warm 
and  open,”  said  Mark  Keller,  a 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  who  helped  arrange  the 
30-minute  meeting  at  the  hotel 
where  Carters  were  staying. 
“They  spoke  of  contacts  with 
Mennonites  in  North  America.” 
Keller  said  Carters  seemed  very 
interested  in  the  church  situation 
and  the  Christian  service  work  in 
Nepal. 

A Mennonite  ministry  with 
poverty-stricken  African  immi- 
grants in  Portugal  has  been 
started  by  Greet  Lodder  of  the 
Netherlands.  She  is  supported  by 
both  European  and  North 
American  Mennonites  through 
International  Mennonite  Organi- 
zation and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  The  Africans  come 
primarily  from  Portugal’s  former 
colonies — Angola,  Mozambique, 
Guinea-Bissau,  and  Cape  Verde. 
Lodder  is  experienced  in  working 
in  a Portuguese-language  setting, 
having  served  previously  in 
Brazil. 

A Mennonite  peace  activist  and 
a Roman  Catholic  sister 
received  light  sentences  on  Dec. 
2 for  trespassing  on  a military  in- 
stallation last  July  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Mennonite  Esther 
Kisamore  and  Catholic  Margaret 
Kiefer  planted  sprouted  wheat  at 
the  Consolidated  Space  Opera- 
tions Center  as  a symbolic  wit- 
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Canadian  serves  in  American  Deep  South.  Voluntary  Service 
worker  Fern  Burkholder  checks  Curtis  Murry's  blood  pressure  at 
Shuqualak  Health  Clinic  in  Noxubee  County,  Miss.  A registered 
nurse,  she  assists  a physician  with  medical  procedures  and  helps 
with  health  education. 

The  clinic  serves  mostly  low-income  people.  One  patient,  noticing 
from  her  accent  that  she  wasn’t  a Southerner,  asked  Burkholder 
where  she  was  from.  “When  I told  him  I was  from  Canada,  ” she  re- 
called, “he  wondered  how  I ended  up  in  Mississippi.  Answering  his 
questions  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  VS  and  how  that  relates 
to  God  being  important  in  my  life.  ” 

Burkholder,  from  Edmonton,  Alta.,  is  serving  a two-year  VS  term 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


ness  for  peace.  Kisamore  was 
sentenced  to  two  days  in  prison, 
and  Kiefer  was  fined  $50.  “Our 
judge  was  sympathetic,”  said 
Kisamore,  “stating  that,  if  any- 
thing, our  wheat  sprouts  improved 
the  land!” 

An  Idaho  Mennonite  will  help 
present  a peace  quilt  to  Soviet 
and  American  arms-control  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  March.  Robyn  Furnish  of 
Hyde  Park  Mennonite  Fellowship 
in  Boise  is  one  of  three  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  Boise  Peace 
Quilt  Project  for  this  mission. 

Glencroft  Retirement  Com- 
munity has  just  completed  a 96- 
apartment  complex.  Called  the 
“Condo”  apartments,  the  $3.9 
million  complex  is  composed  of  13 
buildings— each  three  stories 
high  and  served  by  elevators.  In 
addition  to  the  “Condo”  complex, 
Glencroft  also  provides  240 
“Garden”  apartments  (also  on  a 
life-lease  basis),  120  rental  apart- 
ments in  its  “Villa”  complex,  103 
rental  apartments  in  the 
federally  subsidized  “Towers” 
apartments,  and  a 64-bed  nursing 
center.  Glencroft  is  a Mennonite- 
related  facility  in  Glendale, 
Ariz.— a suburb  of  Phoenix. 

“We  can  no  longer  expect  the 
public  purse  to  be  our  primary 
source  of  funding,”  Acting  Pres- 
ident Rod  Sawatsky  told  the 
Conrad  Grebel  College  Board  of 
Governors  at  a recent  regular 
meeting.  The  inter-Mennonite 
school  has  benefited  from  its  affi- 
liation with  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  but  cutbacks  in  public 
funds  to  the  university  are  begin- 
ning to  affect  Conrad  Grebel  as 
well.  Sawatsky  said  the  college 
will  need  to  solicit  funds  more  ac- 
tively from  churches  and  indi- 
viduals. Direct  church  contribu- 
tions to  Conrad  Grebel’s  $1.7 
million  budget  this  school  year, 
for  example,  are  expected  to  be 
only  about  $140,000 — about  8 
percent  of  the  total. 

Six  top  Chinese  educators 
toured  North  America  at  the  in- 
vitation of  China  Educational 
Exchange — the  Winnipeg,  Man.- 
based  cooperative  program  of 
several  Mennonite  schools  and 
agencies.  All  were  from  Sichuan 
Province.  Led  by  Han  Bangyan  of 
the  Sichuan  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education,  the  delegation  in- 
cluded two  college  presidents,  two 
other  officials,  and  an  interpreter. 
The  December  tour  focused  on 
educational  centers — large  public 
universities  as  well  as  small  Men- 
nonite colleges.  Han  praised  Men- 
nonites  as  “upright,  sincere,  and 
always  ready  to  help.”  The  delega- 
tion felt  that  it  gained  technical 
knowledge  as  well  as  made  new 
friends. 

A series  of  Saturday  seminars 
for  top  high  school  students  has 
been  launched  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  Six  different 
seminars  will  expose  gifted  and 
college-bound  students  from  the 
local  area  to  diverse  fields  of 


study  and  offer  new  experiences 
in  the  visual  and  performing  arts. 

New  appointments: 

•Irvin  Horst,  scholar  in 
residence,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Historical  Society,  starting  in 
January.  A native  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  he  has  spent  much 
of  his  adult  life  in  the  Nether- 
lands—as  director  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  post-war 
relief  work,  as  a student,  and  as  a 
Mennonite  history  professor  at 
the  University  of  Amsterdam. 
•Paul  and  Hildegard  Amstutz, 
workers  in  Bolivia  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  start- 
ing next  summer.  They  will  work 
with  Bolivia  Mennonite  Church 
in  church  planting  and  leadership 
development.  Paul  served  pre- 
viously in  Bolivia  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  and  has  lived 
and  worked  in  Paraguay,  where 
Hildegard  is  from.  Amstutzes  are 
currently  studying  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
•Lisa  Yoder,  admissions 
counselor,  Goshen  College,  start- 
ing in  January.  She  succeeds 
Charlotte  Hurst,  who  was  killed 
in  a car  accident  in  November.  A 
1981  graduate  of  the  college, 
Yoder  has  been  a social  worker  at 
the  Fountainview  Place  nursing 
home  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

•David  Kratowicz,  director, 
Great  Lakes  Choice  Books.  The 
literature  ministry,  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
currently  operates  66  bookracks 
in  northern  Indiana  and  southern 
Michigan.  Kratowicz  previously 
operated  several  businesses  in 
the  Chicago  area. 

•Yvonne  Stutzman,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  director  of 
Media  Ministries,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  starting  in 
January.  She  worked  previously 
as  an  office  manager  for  Chris- 
tian Broadcasting  Network  in 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

•Paul  and  Edna  Hunsberger, 
hosts,  Brubacher  House  Museum 
in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  starting  next 
fall.  They  succeed  Dorothy  Bean 
and  Ida  Habermehl.  Both  natives 
of  Ontario,  Paul  has  worked  as  a 
pastor  and  electrician,  and  Edna 
is  currently  a switchboard  opera- 
tor/receptionist at  Goshen 
College.  The  museum,  operated 
by  Conrad  Grebel  College,  is  a 
restored  Mennonite  farmhouse 
originally  built  in  1850. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Robert  Hartzler  has  resigned  as 
pastor  of  Washington  (Iowa) 
Mennonite  Church  after  11  years 
to  become  pastor  of  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  on  June  1.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Washington  con- 
gregation by  Herbert  Yoder. 
•Floyd  Nelson  was  ordained  as 
assistant  pastor  of  Coalridge 
(Mont.)  Mennonite  Church 
recently.  He  assists  Pastor  Ralph 
Harshbarger. 

•Roger  Hershberger  and  Audie 
Gaddis  were  licensed  and  in- 
stalled as  associate  pastors  of 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  5.  They  are  both 
students  at  Eastern  Mennonite 


Seminary. 

Upcoming  events: 

• Workshop  on  Congregations 
Helping  Job  Seekers,  Mar.  17-18, 
at  Camp  Menno  Haven,  Tiskilwa, 
111.  Sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Farm 
Task  Force  and  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, the  event  will  help  pastors 
and  other  congregational  leaders 
work  with  ex-farmers  and  others 
who  are  seeking  new  jobs.  The 
leaders  are  Fred  Litwiller,  Ron 
Kennel,  and  Bob  Yoder.  More  in- 
formation from  MBCM  at  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7536. 

•Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Central  States  Annual  Meeting, 
Feb.  22,  at  Iowa  Mennonite 
School,  Kalona,  Iowa.  The  event 
will  include  business  and  inspira- 
tion. The  leaders  are  John  Lapp, 
Ron  Kennel,  Don  Kempf,  Gri- 
selda  Shelly,  and  Susan  and  Lynn 
Lehman.  More  information  from 
Geneva  Hershberger  at  MCC 
Central  States,  Box  235,  North 
Newton,  KS  67117;  phone  316- 
283-2720. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Gerald  and  Valetta  Kaczor 
returned  to  North  America  from 
Brazil  in  December  after  com- 
pleting 17  years  of  work  there 


under  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions— the  last  eight  years  as 
self-supporting  missionaries. 
They  assisted  Mennonite  con- 
gregations in  Sao  Paulo  State 
while  Gerald  supported  the 
family  as  a builder.  Their  address 
is  c/o  Kenneth  Aschliman,  R.  1, 
Box  158,  Archbold,  OH  43502. 
•Stephen  (Tig)  and  Karen 
Intagliata  returned  from  Bolivia 
recently  for  a one-year  North 
American  assignment.  General 
Conference  Mennonite  mis- 
sionaries seconded  to  MBM,  they 
work  in  a church  planting  and 
community  development  project 
in  an  impoverished  section  of 
Santa  Cruz.  Their  address  is  590 
N.  Los  Robles,  Apt.  9,  Pasadena, 
CA  91101. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Principal,  Quakertown  Chris- 
tian School,  starting  next  fall. 
Operated  by  Franconia  Con- 
ference, the  large  school  has  kin- 
dergarten through  eighth  grade. 
Experience  in  education  and 
skills  in  administration  are 
preferred.  Contact  Richard  Yoder 
at  the  school,  143  Rocky  Ridge 
Rd.,  Quakertown,  PA  18951; 
phone  215-536-6970. 

•Child-care  worker,  Surmount 
Youth  Ranch,  immediately.  This 
is  a Mennonite-related  rural 
group  home  for  troubled  12-16- 
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year-olds.  Applicants  should 
have  some  experience  working 
with  youth  and  strong  recrea- 
tional and  outdoor  skills.  Train- 
ing in  social  work  or  psychology 
is  an  asset.  Contact  Will  Voth  at 
the  ranch,  Box  5666,  Fort  McMur- 
ray,  Alta.  T9H  3G6;  phone  403- 
334-2375. 

New  resources: 

• S pa  n is  h - la  nguage  videotape  on 
counseling  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  It  was 
produced  by  Elias  Acosta  of 
Menno-Latin  Association  for 
Communication  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hispanic  Ministries  De- 
partment of  Goshen  College.  The 
45-minute  video  features  three 
dramatized  case  studies.  It  can  be 
ordered  from  Acosta  at  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

•1986  Speakers  Bureau  catalog 
from  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  Seminary.  It  lists  more  than 
50  faculty  and  staff  members  and 
the  topics  they  are  willing  to  ad- 
dress to  churches,  schools,  and 
civic  groups.  It  can  be  ordered 
free  from  the  Church  Relations 
Office  at  EMC&S,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

•Cassette  tape  recordings  of 
Presbyterian-Mennonite  Shalom 
Conference  from  Precision  Audio. 
They  include  speeches  and  other 
highlights  from  this  January 
event  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  The  cassettes  are 
available  for  $5  each  (plus  $1.50for 
postage  and  handling)  from  Preci- 
sion Audio  at  18582  U.S.  20, 
Bristol,  IN  45507. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Batdorf,  Jim  and  Carol  (Stauf- 
fer), Phoenix,  Ariz.,  first  child, 
Ryan  James,  Jan.  3. 

Blake,  Don  and  Mary  Jo  (Mur- 
ray), Evanston,  111.,  first  child, 
Abbra  Josephine,  Oct.  2. 

Brandeberry,  Terry  and 
Dorothy  (Oliver),  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Erin  Ashley,  Oct. 
31. 

Byler,  John  Ivan  and  Emily 
(Alger),  Greenwood,  Del.,  fourth 
child,  third  son,  Peter  John,  Dec. 
26. 

Cooprider,  Barry  and  Tammy 
(Andsager),  Haven,  Kans.,  first 
child,  Thomas  Allan,  Dec.  21. 

Croyle,  Tim  and  Barb,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Brittany  Danae, 
Nov.  21. 

Dietzel,  Dan  and  Joanne 
(Hostetter),  Strasburg,  Pa.,  sec- 
ond child,  first  daughter,  Angela 
Marie,  Dec.  21. 

Evans,  Tim  and  Collette 
(Whitbeck),  Elkhart,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Hillary  Marie,  Dec.  28. 

Foderaro,  Anthony  and  Jan 
(Beckler),  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Lau- 
relyn  Lacey,  Dec.  10. 

Gerber,  Gerald  and  Sue 
(Gerber),  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
second  son,  Andrew  Scott,  Jan.  4. 


Glick,  Allen  and  Marcia 
(Buller),  Millersburg,  Ohio,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Lindsy 
Rose,  Dec.  31. 

Good,  Tim  and  Sandy 
(Weaver),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Shalane  Marie,  Dec.  23. 

Groff,  Daryl  and  Audrey 
(Augsburger),  Lancaster,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Sara 
Ellen,  Dec.  30. 

Gropp,  Bruce  and  Terry 
(Kropf),  Brunner,  Ont.,  second 
daughter,  Samantha  Nancy,  Dec. 
17. 

Hackman,  Lamar  and  Miriam 
(Brubaker),  Mifflinburg,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  son,  Seth 
Alan,  Oct.  1. 

Horst,  Tim  and  Debbie 
(Cramer),  Leonard,  Mo.,  third 
child,  second  son,  David  Joshua, 
Dec.  10. 

Jackson,  Alan  and  Edee 
(Herbert),  Bensalem,  Pa.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Alan  Charles, 
Nov.  18. 

Kheshgi,  Omar  and  Janelle 
(Landis),  Evanston,  111.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Kaleem  Landis, 
Jan.  5. 

Martin,  Kevin  and  Robin 
(Campbell),  Oxford,  Pa.,  third 
child,  first  daughter,  Diana  Lee, 
Dec.  16. 

Martin,  Nevin  and  Carla  (Bon- 
trager),  Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Ashley  Noelle,  Dec.  28. 

Miller,  Larry  and  Deb 
(Amstutz),  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  daughter, 
Jenifer  Dianne,  Nov.  26. 

Miller,  Roger  and  Vickie  (Bon- 
trager),  Maumee,  Ohio,  third 
child,  first  son,  Bruce  Allan,  Dec. 
31. 

Mininger,  Gary  and  Diane 
(Varner),  Harman,  W.  Va.,  third 
child,  first  son,  Travis  Thomas, 
Dec.  26. 

Mishler,  Dennis  P.  and  Pattie 
(Reinford),  Goshen,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Jaclyn  Suzanne,  Dec.  21. 

Palazzo,  Louis  and  Sue 
(Bundy),  Wellsville,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Louis  Glenn,  Nov.  28. 

Reesor,  Jay  and  Miriam 
(Witmer),  Stouffville,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Leah  Witmer,  Dec.  5. 

Rogers,  Dayton  and  Sherry 
(Miller),  Canby,  Ore.,  first  child, 
Michael  Louis,  Dec.  29. 

Schmucker,  Doug  and  Patty 
(Yoder),  Toledo,  Ohio,  first  child, 
Natalie  Joy,  Jan.  6. 

Skyrm,  Jeff  and  Kris 
(Hoover),  Goshen,  Ind.,  second 
child,  first  son,  James  Paul,  Jan. 
5. 

Springer,  Mitch  and  Carol 
(Good),  Minier,  111.,  first  child, 
Mark  Andrew,  Dec.  30. 

Springer,  Jeff  and  Lisa 
(Kucik),  Minier,  111.,  second  child, 
first  son,  Brian  Dale,  Jan.  4. 

Stutzman,  Leon  and  Jean 
(Gingrich),  Kalona,  Iowa,  fifth 
child,  third  daughter,  Rosanna 
Jean,  born  Nov.  2,  1984;  received 
for  adoption,  Sept.  21, 1985. 

Ulrich,  Steve  and  Naomi 
(Eash),  Eureka,  111.,  third  child, 
second  daughter,  Christine  An- 
nell,  Dec.  26. 

Wagler,  Bill  and  Kim  (Woody), 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  first  child, 
Daryl  Joseph,  Dec.  21. 

Weaver,  Marlin  and  Lesetta 
(Mummau),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  first 


child,  Marlin  Dale,  Nov.  24. 


MARRIAGES 


“Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Basler-Kandel.  Paul  Basler, 
Navarre,  Ohio,  and  Pauline 
Kandel,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Martins 
cong.,  by  Bob  Lemon,  Jan.  4. 

Brunk-Zehr.  Dale  Brunk, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Marlene  Zehr 
(no  address  given),  both  of  Sun- 
nyslope  cong.,  by  David  Mann, 
Jan.  4. 

Byers-Stutzman.  Rodney  L. 
Byers,  Salem,  Ore.,  Salem  cong., 
and  Marcia  K.  Stutzman, 
Lebanon,  Ore.,  Lebanon  cong.,  by 
Richard  Headings,  Sept.  21. 

Chupp-Ramer.  Greg  Chupp, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Junita  Ramer, 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  Chestnut 
Ridge  cong.,  by  Phil  Kanagy, 
Aug.  10. 

Fahndrich-Brenneman.  Ru- 
ben Jay  Fahndrich,  Salem,  Oreg., 
Western  cong.,  and  LuAnn  B. 
Brenneman,  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
Mount  Joy  cong.,  by  Ross  D.  Col- 
lingwood,  Oct.  20. 

Fervida-Gongwer.  Jeff  Fer- 
vida,  Milford,  Ind.,  and  Beth 
Gongwer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  of 
Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Bob  Det- 
weiler,  Sept.  7. 

Gingerich-Bender.  James  Lo- 
well Gingerich,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Upper  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Lois 
Arlene  Bender,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Dean 
Swartzendruber  and  Orie 
Wenger,  Dec.  28. 

Hamilton-Langfield.  Richard 
Hamilton,  Vanessa,  Ont.,  United 
Church  of  Canada,  and  Louise 
Langfield,  London,  Ont.,  Cassel 
cong.,  by  Steven  Martin,  Dec.  28. 

Hunsberger-Hochstetler.  Ben- 
jamin  Allen  Hunsberger, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Blooming  Glen 
cong.,  and  Beth  Ann  Hochstetler, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Emma  cong.,  by 
Etril  J.  Leinbach,  Jan.  1. 

Jones-Stoltzfus.  David  Stan- 
ley Jones,  Royersford,  Pa.,  Provi- 
dence cong.,  and  Theda  Joy 
Stoltzfus,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dia- 
mond Street  cong.,  by  Luke  G. 
Stoltzfus,  father  of  the  bride, 
Jan.  1. 

Lehman-Madill.  Mark  Leh- 
man, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Erb  Street 
cong.,  and  Ellen  Madill, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church, 
by  Wilmer  Martin,  Dec.  20. 

Mast-Sylor.  Leon  Mast,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  Clarence  Center- 
Akron  cong.,  and  Bridget  Sylor, 
Allen,  N.Y.,  Methodist  Church, 
by  Howard  S.  Bauman,  Jan.  4. 

Troyer-Kappes.  Randal  L. 
Troyer  and  Brenda  J.  Kappes, 
both  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Shalom 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  by 
Vernon  Schertz,  Jan.  4. 

Woods-Richards.  James 
David  Woods,  Downers  Grove, 
111.,  and  Lois  Elizabeth  Richards, 
Villa  Park,  111.,  both  of  Lombard 
cong.,  by  E.  Joe  and  Emma 
Richards,  parents  of  the  bride, 
Dec.  29. 


Yoder-Yoder.  Verlyn  Yoder, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Fairview  Con- 
servative Church,  and  Debra 
Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer 
Creek  cong.,  by  John 
Hershberger  and  Orie  Wenger, 
Oct.  12. 


OBITUARIES 


Birky,  Jonas,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Emma  (Martin)  Birky,  was  born 
in  Oberlin,  Kans.,  July  25,  1890; 
died  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Dec.  2, 
1985;  aged  95  y.  On  Feb.  11, 1915, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Schantz,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Harley),  3 
daughters  (Ethel  Wengerd,  Lila 
Good,  and  Alice  Nitzsche),  15 
grandchildren,  12  great-grand- 
children, 5 stepgrandchildren,  12 
step-great-grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Mary  Good  and  Emma 
Good),  and  2 brothers  (Jake  and 
Emanuel).  He  was  a member  of 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  5,  in  charge  of  John  F. 
Murray  and  Samuel  S.  Miller; 
interment  in  Hopewell  Cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Alice  S.,  daughter 
of  Abram  and  Ella  (Shelly) 
Wismer,  was  born  in  Bedminster 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  27,  1896;  died  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Home, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Dec.  14,  1985; 
aged  89  y.  On  Dec.  18,  1915,  she 
was  married  to  Clayton  R.  Det- 
weiler, who  died  on  Feb.  23, 1976. 
Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Ella 
Mae— Mrs.  Arthur  Landis, 
Ruth  — Mrs.  Monroe  Gahman, 
Cora— Mrs.  Kenneth  Longacre, 
and  Mariann — Mrs.  Cleon  Nyce), 
8 sons  (Lloyd,  Warren,  Claude, 
Clayton,  Arthur,  Raymond, 
Elmer,  and  Chester),  50  grand- 
children, and  51  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Deep  Run  Men- 
nonite Church  East,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  19,  in  charge  of  John  Ehst; 
interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Derstine,  Herbert  A.,  son  of 

Noah  B.  and  Mary  Ann 
(Alderfer)  Derstine,  was  born  at 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1895; 
died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1985; 
aged  90  y.  In  October  1916,  he 
was  married  to  Lillian  B.  God- 
shall,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Marvin  G.),  2 
daughters  (Grace  G.— Mrs. 
Abram  C.  Landis,  and  Margaret 
G.  Derstine),  13  grandchildren, 
31  great-grandchildren,  and  3 
brothers  (Willis  A.,  Alvin  A.,  and 
Linford  A.  Derstine).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 sons  (Ernest, 
Stanley,  and  Herbert,  Jr.),  one 
brother  (Norman),  and  2 sisters 
(Estella  Drissel  and  Marietta 
Derstine).  He  was  a member  of 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  1,  in  charge  of  Samuel 
Janzen,  Russell  Musselman,  and 
Gerald  Clemmer;  interment  in 
Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 
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Freed,  Curtis  K.,  son  of 

Melvin  and  Lillian  (Keeler) 
Freed,  was  born  in  Morwood,  Pa., 
Aug.  24,  1911;  died  at  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  Dec.  31, 1985;  aged  74  y. 
On  Nov.  25,  1933,  he  was  married 
to  Elsie  Leatherman,  who  died  on 
Apr.  14,  1966.  On  Nov.  22,  1969, 
he  was  married  to  Shirley 
Bergey,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving is  one  .sister  (Sara  K. 
Freed).  He  was  a member  of 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  4,  in  charge  of  Earl 
Anders,  Curtis  Bergey,  and  Floyd 
Hackman;  interment  in  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Glick,  Beulah  S.,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Lydia  (Yoder)  Glick, 
was  born  in  Marysville,  Ohio, 
Jan.  1,  1894;  died  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  Jan.  3, 1986;  aged  92  y. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Martha  Hartman).  She  was  a 
member  of  Providence  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  6,  in 
charge  of  Ernest  M.  Godshall; 
interment  in  Providence  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Godshall,  Elsie  H.,  daughter 
of  Enos  and  Sarah  (Histand) 
Gehman,  was  born  at  Bally,  Pa., 
Oct.  14,  1902;  died  at  Virginia 
Mennonite  Home,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Dec.  14,  1985;  aged  83  y.  On 
Jan.  12,  1929,  she  was  married  to 
Abraham  A.  Godshall,  who  died 
on  Nov.  26,  1982.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Paul  and  Abram),  2 
daughters  (Sarah— Mrs.  Donald 
Hunsberger,  and  Mary  Ann— 
Mrs.  John  Heatwole),  14  grand- 
children, and  5 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of 
McGaheysville  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Pike  Mennonite  Church 
on  Dec.  18,  in  charge  of  Roger 
Berry  and  Menno  Brunk,  and  at 
Plains  Mennonite  Church,  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  in  charge  of 
Roger  Berry  and  John  Lapp; 
interment  in  Plains  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Histand,  Becky  Lynne, 
daughter  of  Wendell  and  Debra 
(Cable)  Histand,  was  born  and 
died  on  Dec.  16,  1985.  Surviving 
are  one  sister  (Julie  Elizabeth), 
paternal  grandparents  (Clyde 
and  Elizabeth  Shank  Histand), 
maternal  grandparents  (James 
and  Lois  Harshberger  Cable), 
maternal  great-grandfather 
(James  Cable),  maternal  great- 
grandmother (Trella  Harsh- 
berger), and  paternal  great- 
grandparents  (Clayton  and  Mary 
Holsinger  Shank).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Doylestown 
Mennonite  Church,  on  Dec.  22,  in 
charge  of  Ray  K.  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Kennel,  Martha  Lena, 
daughter  of  Daniel  J.  and  Mary 
(Roth)  Troyer,  was  born  in 
Milford,  Nebr.;  died  at  Fillmore 
County  Hospital,  Geneva,  Neb., 
Dec.  27,  1985;  aged  93  y.  She  was 
married  to  Benjamin  R.  Kennel, 
who  died  on  Oct.  4,  1961.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Vernon),  5 grand- 
children, and  5 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 


Dec.  31,  in  charge  of  Wilton  Det- 
weiler  and  Lee  Schlegel. 

Klingelsmith,  Mildred 
Leona,  daughter  of  Grover  E. 
and  Clara  Klingelsmith,  was 
born  at  Seward,  Nebr.,  Sept.  30, 
1924;  died  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  7, 
1986;  aged  61  y.  Surviving  are  2 
sisters  (Bernice — Mrs.  John 
Harnish,  and  Phyllis — Mrs. 
Donald  Weaver),  and  one  brother 
(Gerald  Klingelsmith).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Dean).  She  was  a member  of 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  12,  in  charge  of 
Charles  D.  Cooper;  interment  in 
Pleasantview  Cemetery  in  Brown 
Twp.,  Mich. 

Landis,  Elizabeth  H., 

daughter  of  David  and  Lizzie 
(Hess)  Leaman,  was  born  in 
Manheim  Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  8, 1901; 
died  at  Ephrata  Community  Hos- 
pital, Ephrata,  Pa.,  Dec.  17, 1985; 
aged  84  y.  On  Jan.  6,  1921,  3he 
was  married  to  Simon  H.  Landis, 
who  died  on  July  3,  1977.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Miriam— 
Mrs.  J.  Irvin  Denlinger,  and 
Jane — Mrs.  Eugene  Hoover),  10 
grandchildren,  and  16  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  20,  in  charge  of 
Lester  Hoover  and  Paul  Weaver; 
interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Lefever,  Harry  S.,  son  of  Enos 
K.  and  Annie  (Stauffer)  Lefever, 
was  born  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  Apr.  6,  1887;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Dec.  16,  1985; 
aged  88  y.  On  Aug.  27,  1919,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  M.  Groff, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sons  (Elvin  G.,  Paul  G.,  and 
Harry  G.),  2 daughters  (Anna 
Elizabeth — Mrs.  Melvin  Hershey, 
and  Alma  G.  — Mrs.  John 
Weaver),  26  grandchildren,  44 
great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Ella — Mrs.  Harvey 
Weaver).  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  served  Mellingers 
Mennonite  Church  from  1943- 
1973.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Mellingers  on  Dec.  19,  in 
charge  of  Don  Good,  Leon 
Oberholtzer,  Paul  Landis,  and 
Paul  Zehr;  interment  in  Mellin- 
gers Mennonite  Cemtery. 

Leichty,  Leonard,  son  of 
Jacob  and  Emma  (Wenger) 
Leichty,  was  born  in  Noble,  Iowa, 
Dec.  3,  1918;  died  of  cancer  at 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Jan.  4,  1986; 
aged  67  y.  On  June  6, 1940,  he  was 
married  to  Ruth  E.  Swartz- 
endruber,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Dallas  and 
Irvin),  one  daughter  (Elaine — 
Mrs.  James  Canby),  7 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Simon).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
(Mamie  Unternahrer),  and  8 in- 
fant brothers  and  sisters.  He  was 
a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  7,  in 
charge  of  Ed  Miller  and  Robert 
Hartzler;  interment  in  Sugar 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Fannie  J.,  was  born 
Sept.  1,  1905;  died  at  LuAnn 


Nursing  Home,  Jan.  6, 1986;  aged 
80  y.  Surviving  are  3 brothers 
(Walter,  Elmer,  and  Allen 
Miller).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 sisters  and  2 brothers. 
She  was  a member  of  North  Main 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  9,  in  charge  of  John  C.  King; 
interment  in  Maple  Grove 
Cemetery,  Topeka,  Ind. 

Nelson,  Fern  M.,  was  born  at 
Blue  Earth,  Minn.,  Aug.  18, 1893; 
died  at  Goshen  General  Hospital, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  27,  1985;  aged 
92  y.  On  Jan.  31,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  Ben  H.  Nelson,  who 
died  in  December  1958.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Norma — Mrs. 
W.  Q.  Johnson),  one  son  (Boyd 
Nelson),  8 grandchildren,  and  14 
great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters  and 
3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  1. 

Nofziger,  Rosella  M., 

daughter  of  Gideon  and  Lena 
(Nofziger)  Miller,  was  born  in 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  May  8, 1920;  died 
at  Columbus,  Miss.,  Dec.  26, 1985; 
aged  65  y.  On  June  1,  1939,  she 
was  married  to  Glen  W.  Nofziger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sons  (Cloyce,  Paul,  and  Ross),  3 
daughters  (Janice  Foor,  Shir- 
ley— Mrs.  Dan  Nafziger,  and 
Velda — Mrs.  William  Howell, 
Jr.),  18  grandchildren,  4 brothers 
(Lester,  Cletus,  Lewis,  and 
Mahlon  Miller),  and  one  sister 
(Annagene — Mrs.  Melvin  Evers). 
She  was  a member  of  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  30,  in  charge  of  Keith  Lein- 
bach,  Walter  Stuckey,  and  Jim 
Groeneweg;  interment  in  Lock- 
port  Cemetery. 

Rice,  Emma,  daughter  of  Joel 
D.  and  Mary  (Moyer)  Blosser, 
was  born  in  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio, 
Oct.  13,  1899;  died  at  Hutton 
Nursing  Home,  Salem,  Ohio,  Jan. 
1,  1986;  aged  86  y.  On  Dec.  17, 
1919,  she  was  married  to  Leo  F. 
Rice,  who  died  on  Jan.  11,  1982. 
Surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Verna — Mrs.  Roy  Rupert,  Anna 
Mary — Mrs.  Carl  Lehman, 
Betty — Mrs.  John  Bergey,  Emma 
Jean — Mrs.  Elbert  Heatwole,  and 
Carol — Mrs.  Nicola  Kaft),  6 sons 
(Lester,  Richard,  John,  Homer, 
Glen,  and  James),  38  grand- 
children, 39  great-  grandchildren, 
and  2 brothers  (Stelvin  and 
Harvey  Blosser).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  5 brothers 
(Samuel,  Ira,  Reuben,  Oliver,  and 
Clinton),  and  one  sister  (Lilly). 
She  was  a member  of  Leetonia 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  5,  in  charge  of  Leonard  D. 
Hershey;  interment  in  Midway 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Snider,  Earl  S.,  was  born  in 
German  Mills,  Ont.,  Jan.  20, 
1904;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Dec.  31,  1985; 
aged  81  y.  He  was  married  to 
Velma  Shantz,  who  preceded  him 
in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Karl  and  Bruce),  3 daughters 
(Mae— Mrs.  Russel  Cober, 
Mary— Mrs.  Ken  Martin,  and 


Martha— Mrs.  Jim  Arndt),  14 
grandchildren,  and  2 great- 
granddaughters.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 brothers 
(Melvin  and  Harry).  He  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  Brubacher;  interment  in 
First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Maude  D.,  daughter  of 
Andrew  and  Fanny  (Troyer) 
Stutzman,  was  born  in  Harper, 
Kans.,  Sept.  12,  1907;  died  of 
cancer  at  Harper  Hospital,  Dec. 
30,  1985;  aged  78  y.  On  Jan.  13, 
1927,  she  was  married  to  David  J. 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 stepdaughters 
(Phyllis — Mrs.  Willard  Widmer, 
Julia — Mrs.  Robert  Gerber,  and 
Judith — Mrs.  Benjie  Roth),  4 
step-sons  (Dean,  Lynford, 
Timothy,  and  Victor),  20  step- 
grandchildren,  one  step-great- 
granddaughter,  3 sisters 
(Dorothy — Mrs.  Francis  Yoder, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Norman  Miller,  and 
Almeda  Kauffman),  and  one 
brother  (Ralph).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 sisters  (Luc- 
reta — Mrs.  D.  D.  Miller  and  Edna 
Stutzman),  and  one  brother 
(Jess).  She  was  a member  of 
Crystal  Springs  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  3,  in  charge  of 
Ed.  Robbins;  interment  in 
Crystal  Springs  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Correction:  The  obituary  of 
Emery  King  in  the  Dec.  31  issue 
was  not  complete.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Maple  Hill 
Funeral  Home,  Oct.  30,  in  charge 
of  Frank  Ward  and  Dan  White; 
interment  in  Maple  Hill 
Cemetery,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Me  n n o n i te  Ch  u rch 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meet- 
ing, Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  31-Feb.  1 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  all-unit  meeting, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Feb.  7-8. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Feb.  7-8 
Conservative  Conference  ministers  fellow- 
ship, Belleville,  Pa.  Feb.  17-21 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.  Feb.  20-22 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of 
directors,  Feb.  21-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  Feb.  28-Mar.  1 
Allegheny  Conference  delegate  session,  Mar. 
1 

Conversations  on  Faith  III,  Laurelville,  Pa., 
Mar.  5-7 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13-15 

Ontario/Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  con- 
ferences joint  meeting,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Mar.  14-16 

Lancaster  Conference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Survey  shows  peace  concern 
widespread  among  Indiana  churches 

More  than  half  the  churches  in  In- 
diana that  responded  to  a survey  have 
taken  an  official  stand  on  peace,  accord- 
ing to  a report  released  by  the  Indiana 
Council  of  Churches. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  a group 
called  Indiana  Clergy  for  Peace.  It  drew 
responses  from  83  churches  represent- 
ing 13  denominations. 

Results  showed  that  78  percent  of  the 
congregations  have  held  special  worship 
services  dealing  with  peace,  51  percent 
have  taken  an  official  stand  on  peace,  47 
percent  have  collected  special  offerings 
for  peace,  and  32  percent  have  funds 
budgeted  for  peace  concerns. 


Silberman  sees  ‘major  revitalization’ 
for  American  Judaism 

For  years  many  U.S.  Jewish  leaders 
have  spread  gloom  and  doom:  falling 
birth  rates,  rising  intermarriage  rates, 
the  return  of  anti-Semitism.  Author 
Charles  Silberman  is  bucking  all  that. 

His  new  book,  A Certain  People: 
A merican  Jews  and  Their  Lives  Today, 
is  one  of  the  most  startlingly  optimistic 
books  on  the  topic  in  years.  Contrary  to 
the  doomsayers,  Silberman  forecasts  a 
kind  of  Jewish  renaissance. 

“We  are,  in  fact,  in  the  early  stages  of 
a major  revitalization  of  American 
Jewish  religious,  cultural,  and  in- 
tellectual life — one  that  is  likely  to 
transform,  as  well  as  strengthen, 
American  Judaism,”  he  writes. 

His  thesis  is  of  interest  to  non-Jews  as 
well,  since  he  credits  American  ideals — 
especially  those  of  tolerance  and  plu- 
ralism—with  making  the  Jewish  revival 
possible. 


Catholic  leaders  see  Hispanics 
moving  to  fundamentalist  groups 

In  his  first  pastoral  letter  as  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Los  Angeles, 
Roger  Mahony  said  that  “the  world  has 
arrived  at  the  door  of  each  parish  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles”  and 
strongly  urged  his  parishes  to  welcome 
that  world. 

If  there  was  some  urgency  in  his 
message,  it  is  understandable.  For  the 
archbishop,  the  creation  of  an  environ- 
ment that  enables  all  ethnic  groups  to 
be  able  to  fully  participate  in  Catholic 
parishes  “without  constraints  and  loss 
of  identity”  is  first  of  all  part  of  “our 
faith  vision  of  the  human  family,  its 


unity,  and  the  dignity  of  every  human 
person.”  But  with  the  “leakage”  of  so 
many  ethnics  to  fundamentalist 
churches,  welcoming  immigrants  also 
has  a compelling  practical  edge  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  half  of 
the  three  million  Catholics  in  the  Los 
Aangeles  area  alone  are  recently  arrived 
immigrants.  The  largest  single  group  of 
immigrant  Catholics  in  southern 
California  is  from  Mexico,  and  despite 
the  efforts  of  Archbishop  Mahony  and 
other  church  leaders  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  Hispanic  Catholics,  more  and 
more  of  them  are  leaving  the  church  for 
fundamentalist  Protestant  groups. 


Churchman  says  concerts  miss 
injustice  at  the  root  of  hunger 

As  rock  benefit  concerts  such  as  “Live 
Aid”  and  “Farm  Aid”  gain  popularity, 
the  head  of  a church  coalition  has  come 
forward  to  question  the  value  of  such  ef- 
forts to  fight  hunger  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Although  helpful  in  some  ways,  con- 
certs held  to  raise  money  for  the  hungry 
have  diverted  attention  away  from  the 
more  pressing  need  to  attack  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  hunger,  said  Arthur 
Keys,  executive  director  of  Interfaith 
Action  for  Economic  Justice.  He  spoke 
out  in  a written  public  appeal  released 
recently  under  the  heading,  “Not  by 
Concerts  Alone.” 

He  said  religious  organizations  need 
to  drive  home  the  less  popular  point  that 
“hunger  and  poverty  in  America  and 
abroad  have  deep  roots  that  flow  from 
the  unjust  relations  among  persons  and 
groups  of  persons.  Injustice  comes  from 
how  power  is  organized  collectively  and 
how  it  benefits  some  at  the  expense  of 
others.” 


Falwell  expands  Moral  Majority 
into  international  movement 

Denying  any  personal  political  ambi- 
tions, television  evangelist  Jerry 
Falwell  has  announced  the  formation  of 
two  conservative  organizations  that  will 
expand  his  six-year-old  Moral  Majority 
movement  into  an  international 
political  machine. 

The  two  new  groups  are  Liberty 
Federation,  to  which  other  Falwell 
enterprises  will  become  subsidiaries, 
and  Liberty  Alliance,  an  educational 
and  lobbying  group. 

Falwell  said  Liberty  Federation  will 
provide  conservative  support  for 
passage  of  initiatives  like  the  “Star 
Wars”  defense  plan  and  the  balanced- 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
It  will  also  provide  financial  support  for 
anti-communist  efforts  around  the 
world,  particularly  in  Central  America, 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  South  Africa,  and 


the  Philippines. 

At  a recent  news  conference,  the  con- 
troversial evangelist  referred  in  vague 
terms  to  recent  rumors  that  the  Moral 
Majority  has  been  losing  members. 
“Many  persons  have  felt  that  the  Moral 
Majority  name  and  charter  are  not 
broad  enough  to  cover  many  of  these 
domestic  and  international  issues,”  he 
said,  explaining  that  the  Moral  Majority 
will  also  become  a Liberty  Federation 
subsidiary. 


Schlafly’s  Eagle  Forum  pushing 
‘Student’s  Bill  of  Rights’ 

Phylis  Schlafly’s  Eagle  Forum  has 
begun  distributing  “A  Student’s  Bill  of 
Rights”  to  help  parents  and  children 
assert  their  religious  and  moral  values 
in  public  schools.  Schjafly,  an  outspoken 
conservative  activist,  said  many  parents 
feel  their  children’s  beliefs  are  under  at- 
tack in  the  schools. 

“We  want  1986  to  be  the  year  when 
our  public  schools  once  again  recognize 
that  parents  are  the  primary  educators 
of  their  children,  and  that  the  authority 
of  schoolpersons  is  subject  to  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  citizens  and  tax- 
payers,” she  said. 

Ten  declarations  contained  in  the 
student’s  “bill  of  rights”  include  “the 
right  to  my  religious  faith  and  beliefs,” 
and  “the  right  to  have  and  to  hold  my 
moral  values  and  standards,  my 
political  opinions,  and  my  cultural  at- 
titudes.” 


Two  denominations  sue  government 
for  infiltration  in  sanctuary  cases 

A Lutheran  congregation,  three 
Presbyterian  congregations,  and  the  de- 
nominations they  are  affiliated  with 
filed  suit  against  the  U.S.  government 
and  several  government  agencies 
recently  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  suit,  designed  to  test  the  limits  of 
government  entry  into  church  gather- 
ings, alleges  that  the  four  local 
churches,  all  located  in  Arizona,  were 
violated  by  government  infiltration  of 
worship  services,  Bible-study  groups, 
and  mission-planning  meetings. 

The  infiltrations  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  while  government  agencies 
were  probing  for  information  related  to 
church  involvement  in  the  sanctuary 
movement.  Eleven  church  workers  are 
currently  on  trial  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on 
federal  charges  of  transporting  and  har- 
boring undocumented  Central  Amer- 
ican aliens. 

A joint  statement  by  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (U.S. A.)  said:  “Inappropriate 
government  entry  into  church  gather- 
ings and  church  communities  . . . has 
consequences  for  church-state  rela- 
tionships in  our  entire  nation.” 
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The  first  big  Mennonite  book  I ever  read,  I think,  was 
John  Horsch’s  Mennonites  in  Europe.  It  came  out  in 
1942,  and  my  father  promptly  bought  one  as  he 
generally  did  with  books  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  It  opened  a new  dimension  in  my  comprehension 
of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

I picked  it  up  just  now  as  background  for  a comment 
on  Menno  Simons  and  found  that  I remembered  little  of 
the  details  preserved  in  the  book.  Reading  in  it  was  al- 
most a new  revelation. 

According  to  this  and  other  sources,  Menno  resigned 
from  his  position  in  the  Catholic  Church  on  January  30, 
1536.  That  makes  1986  the  450th  anniversary  of  this 
event,  a time  to  pause  and  consider  its  significance.  As 
with  any  anniversary,  we  seek  to  take  from  it  neither 
too  much  or  too  little.  What  can  be  learned  by  some  to- 
do  over  Menno  Simons? 

I am  startled  as  I read  the  account  again  by  what  it 
meant  for  Menno  to  make  this  move.  Before  long  there 
was  a price  on  his  head.  An  edict  of  death  was  published 
against  Menno  by  Emperor  Charles  V of  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  on  December  7, 1542.  A reward  of  100 
gold  guilders  was  offered  to  have  him  arrested,  and 
anyone  who  sheltered  or  communicated  with  Menno  was 
threatened  by  death. 

In  spite  of  this,  Menno  was  never  caught,  but  there  is 
record  of  at  least  one  person  who  died  for  befriending 
him.  “In  April  [1549]  he  was  entertained  in  the  home  of 
Klaas  Janz  somewhere  in  West  Friesland.  Klaas  Janz 
apparently  was  not  a Mennonite,  but  yet  was  sentenced 
to  death  because  he  had  given  lodging  to  Menno  Simons, 
and  was  executed  at  Leeuwarden  on  June  1 of  the  same 
year”  (p.  201). 

It  is  almost  beyond  comprehension  to  think  of  the  em- 
peror taking  this  special  interest  in  a hapless  Anabaptist 
bishop,  a man  with  neither  arms  nor  army.  What  was  so 
dangerous  about  him?  We  can  only  conclude  that  some 
traditional  structures  of  European  society  were  break- 
ing down  and  Anabaptists  were  held  responsible  at  least 
in  part  for  the  disorder. 

Perhaps  to  reflect  on  the  social  disorders  in  U.S.  cities 
in  the  1960s  can  give  us  some  sense  of  the  delicate  situa- 
tion. The  Miinsterite  fiasco  had  occurred  in  1534-35.  Al- 
though, as  Horsch  points  out,  the  Munster  radicals  had 
more  in  common  with  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians,  they 
were  known  as  Anabaptists,  and  Menno’s  people  suf- 
fered from  the  association.  The  Miinsterites,  in  case 
anyone  has  forgotten,  organized  a political  refuge  for 
persecuted  people  in  the  city  of  Munster.  They  took  over 
the  government  and  set  up  a messianic  kingdom  which 
was  defeated  after  an  extended  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
armies  of  the  Bishop  of  Waldeck. 

The  leaders  of  Munster  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  were 


tortured  and  put  to  death  and  their  bodies  then  hung  in 
cages  on  a church  tower.  The  final  disposition  of  the 
Miinsterite  leaders  came  about  shortly  before  Menno’s 
conversion.  As  C.  Henry  Smith’s  The  Story  of  the  Men- 
nonites observes,  “The  ruling  authorities  . . . did  not  al- 
ways stop  to  draw  a fine  distinction  between  the  motives 
of  the  peaceloving,  nonresistant  Mennonites  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  on  religious  grounds,  and  the 
leaders  of  peasant  revolts  whose  refusal  to  perform  the 
same  act  was  a sign  of  armed  rebellion”  (p.  128). 

So,  given  the  change  in  circumstances,  what  can  we 
draw  from  Menno  that  is  of  use  in  our  church’s  life  and 
mission  today?  Certainly  in  North  America  no  one  is 
after  our  heads  for  seeking  to  follow  Menno.  (This  is  not 
to  deny  that  there  are  places  in  the  world  where  Men- 
nonite leaders  are  almost  as  unpopular  as  was  Menno 
himself.) 

J.  Denny  Weaver  calls  attention  to  Menno’s  concern  to 
follow  Jesus.  The  Mennonite  tradition,  which  we  have 
sought  to  understand  and  transmit,  calls  upon  us  to  take 
Jesus  seriously  in  a special  way. 

In  1984,  representatives  of  the  Reformed  and  the  Men- 
nonite traditions  met  in  Strasbourg,  France,  to  reflect 
on  the  beliefs  and  histories  of  these  two  groups.  Papers 
from  this  meeting  have  been  published  as  a study 
booklet.  See  p.  62  for  information. 

In  these  papers  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Reformed 
and  the  Mennonites  have  agreed  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Reformation:  Scripture  alone,  grace 
alone,  faith  alone.  They  have  also  agreed  on  the  im- 
portance of  sanctification  and  the  idea  of  the  church  as  a 
community.  But  they  have  differed  in  areas  such  as  bap- 
tism, the  mission  of  the  church  and  its  relation  to  so- 
ciety, and  the  view  of  the  Bible.  Mennonites  have  seen 
the  New  Testament  as  a fulfillment  of  the  Old,  whereas 
the  Reformed  would  borrow  models  from  both. 

The  introduction  to  the  papers  notes  that  much  has 
changed  in  the  experience  of  both  traditions  since  that 
original  1526  encounter.  “Today,”  it  is  observed  “both 
Reformed  and  Mennonites  live  primarily  as  minorities 
in  non-Christian  and  sometimes  hostile  settings.” 

As  Mennonites,  Reformed,  Catholics,  and  other  Chris- 
tians interact  in  these  days  of  more  open  communication 
we  are  in  a position  to  learn  from  one  another.  It  seems 
that  some  of  the  Reformed  are  interested  in  taking 
another  look  at  what  it  means  to  follow  Jesus.  And  we 
Mennonites  should  be  open  to  learning  from  them 
greater  boldness  in  witness  and  service. 

Forces  at  play  in  the  world  of  the  16th  century 
separated  Christians  from  one  another.  To  be  true  to  the 
spirit  of  Menno  does  not  mean  that  we  must  be  stub- 
bornly separatist  today.  The  main  concern  continues  to 
be  following  Jesus. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  finger  of  judgment  points 
firmly  at  us , but  then  also  at 
him  and  her  and  them , 
finally  we  all  stand  together . 


Who  is  most  responsible  for  sin?  The  individual  sin- 
ners or  the  groups  to  which  they  belong?  Taken 
separately,  two  Old  Testament  texts  suggest  one  posi- 
tion— or  the  other.  One,  in  Jeremiah,  emerged  at  a time 
when  Israel  had  fallen  and  Judah  verged  on  collapse. 

The  roots  of  the  other,  in  Joshua,  reach  down  to  the  days 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

Their  points  of  view  lie  at  opposite  ends  of  a spectrum. 
Yet  these  two  texts  need  each  other,  and  we  need  them 
both.  What  seem  to  be  opposite  viewpoints  are  really 
complementary  understandings  of  the  same  issue:  Who 
is  responsible  for  sin? 

The  first  passage,  Jeremiah  31:27-34,  notes  that  in  the 
days  Jeremiah  believes  lie  ahead,  when  Israel  and  Judah 
will  once  more  be  made  whole  and  their  people  find 
peace  and  well-being,  “people  will  no  longer  say,  ‘The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth 
are  set  on  edge.’  Instead,  everyone  will  die  for  his  own 
sin;  whoever  eats  sour  grapes — his  own  teeth  will  be  set 
on  edge.” 
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This  focus  on  individual  ac- 
countability for  sin  is  found  also  in 
Ezekiel  18  and  Lamentations  5,  and  it  is 
amplified  by  Jeremiah  as  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  a time  when  God’s  law  will  no 
longer  be  written  on  stone  tablets  but 
will  be  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  People  will  no  longer  see  them- 
selves primarily  as  members  of  the  na- 
tion of  Israel  or  Judah,  with  the  sin  of 
one  being  the  responsibility  of  all  in 
one’s  nation,  or  tribe,  or  family,  for 
which  all  can  be  punished.  They  will  no 
longer  relate  impersonally  to  God  more 
through  their  nation  than  through  their 
own  direct  interaction. 

Instead,  people  will  see  themselves  as 
individually  accountable  to  God,  and 
their  behavior  will  be  based  upon  a 
yearning,  transcending,  good  citizen- 
ship, a yearning  to  be  in  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  God  and  at  one  within 
themselves. 

The  boy  I was  in  school.  I think 
these  words  of  Jeremiah  speak  to  the 
boy  I was  in  grade  school  days,  when  I 
would  sit  beside  a boy  I didn’t  like.  I 
don’t  know  why  I didn’t  like  him;  all  I 
know  is  that,  as  I would  sit  near  him  day 
after  day,  I would  glance  at  his  heavy- 
set  face  and  heavy-set  body  and  feel  the 
bile  of  my  distaste  rising  irrationally 
but  powerfully  inside  me. 

One  day  the  student  who  sat  in  front 
of  me  took  off  his  flannel  shirt  and  put 
it  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  During  the 
day,  at  some  point,  I ripped  it — whether 
accidently  or  deliberately,  I no  longer 
remember.  Not  wanting  to  face  possible 
repercussions,  I said  nothing.  The 
student  took  his  shirt  home,  not  notic- 
ing the  tear,  and  I began  to  relax. 

I hadn’t  taken  his  ogre  of  a mother 
into  account.  She  noticed  the  tear  and 
blasted  into  school  the  next  day,  de- 
manding that  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime  be  hunted  down  and  speedily 
brought  to  trial.  Fingers  were  soon 
pointed  at  me,  the  most  likely  criminal, 
since  I had  been  nearest  to  the  shirt  on 
the  day  it  was  ravaged. 

I,  shivering  with  terror,  could  think  of 
no  escape  from  this  horror  except  to 
deny  the  whole  thing.  I also  thought  it 
wise  to  put  still  more  distance  between 
myself  and  the  crime  by  pointing  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  someone  else.  “He  did 
it,”  I said,  pointing  at  the  boy  I didn’t 
like.  So  the  boy  was  hauled  off  for  ques- 
tioning, and  the  cords  of  my  guilt 
wrapped  themselves  ever  more  tightly 
around  me. 

When  I got  home  that  day,  my  father 
was  waiting  for  me.  The  principal  had 
called  to  request  that  he  accompany  me 
to  a meeting  with  her  the  following  day. 
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I spent  a black  night,  then  found 
myself — wilted,  forlorn,  and  afraid — 
facing  the  principal’s  iron-gray  hair  and 
frigid  blue  stare.  Would  I repeat  my  ver- 
sion of  what  happened  to  the  shirt?  she 
politely  requested.  I did.  Was  I aware, 
she  even  more  politely  inquired,  that  the 
student  I had  accused  of  the  crime  was 
absent  from  school  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion? 

I was  trapped,  caught  finally  and 
inextricably  in  the  web  of  my  own 


The  finger  beckons  us 
forward,  forced  at  last 
to  account  for  ourselves. 


responsibility.  And  so  I should  have 
been.  Not  the  boy  in  front  of  me,  not  the 
boy  beside  me,  not  my  father,  not  the 
principal,  but  I was  responsible  for  the 
tear  in  that  shirt.  And  until  I accepted 
that  responsibility,  my  relationships 
with  all  the  people  involved,  and 
particularly  with  myself,  would  be 
broken.  I would  have  to  repent,  I would 
have  to  admit  my  sin,  and  be  ready  to 
face  its  consequences  before  I could  be 
healed. 

Tempted  to  avoid  responsibility. 

When  we  sin  we  are  always,  I think, 
tempted  to  avoid  responsibility,  to 
excuse  ourselves,  to  point  the  finger  at 
someone  else.  We  can  do  that  blatantly, 
as  I did  when  I lied  to  escape  the  rap,  or 
more  subtly,  as  when  we  blame  our 
background,  our  families,  our  peer 
groups  for  creating  circumstances  in 
which  we  couldn’t  help  sinning. 

The  divorced  man  looks  at  his  broken 
marriage,  and  after  blaming  his  wife  for 
most  of  the  trouble,  excuses  himself  of 
any  small  contributions  he  may  have 
made  to  the  breakdown  by  noting  he 
couldn’t  help  himself,  his  mother  cod- 
dled him  as  a boy,  so  how  could  he  be  ex- 
pected to  cope  with  a wife  who  always 
demanded  grown-up  behavior?  There 
may  be  some  truth  to  such  rationaliza- 
tion, but  wriggle  though  he  may,  his 
wounds  will  fester  forever  until  he 
confesses,  to  himself  and  his  God  and 
whatever  his  most  intimate  community 
may  be,  the  extent  to  which  he  helped 
create  them. 

So  the  word  of  Jeremiah  points  its 
finger  at  us  as  we  stand  in  the  back  of 
the  crowd,  hiding  with  lowered  face  be- 
hind raised  collar,  and  the  finger 
beckons  us  forward,  to  stand  naked, 
alone,  and  afraid,  forced  at  last  to  ac- 
count for  ourselves.  But  that  doesn’t 
fully  resolve  the  question  of  who  is 
responsible  for  sin,  because  the  other 


text,  in  Joshua  7,  is  still  asking  to  be 
heard  from. 

That  text  tells  the  story  of  an  Israelite 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah  called  Achan. 
The  Israelites  are  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan.  They  have  just 
finished  marching  seven  times  around 
the  city  of  Jericho,  as  commanded  by 
God,  after  which  the  walls  have 
collapsed  and  a great  victory  has  been 
won.  They  then  carry  out  the  herem,  a 
practice  they  believe  God  requires,  in 
which  any  defeated  city  and  everything 
in  it  are  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 

But  one  man,  Achan,  has  disobeyed. 
He  has  yielded  to  the  temptation 
produced  by  all  that  glittering  loot,  the 
robes  and  silver  and  gold,  and  has, 
instead  of  burning  it,  kept  it  for  himself. 
When  the  Israelites  return  to  battle, 
this  time  against  the  city  of  Ai,  they  are 
brutally  routed  and  retreat  in  disgrace. 
They  know  that,  something  corrupt  is 
now  in  their  midst,  which  must  be  up- 
rooted before  God  will  once  more  give 
them  victory.  Their  leader,  Joshua,  has 
the  people  inspected— under  God’s  di- 
rection— tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  blame  at 
last  settles  on  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
specifically  upon  Achan. 

Then  Joshua,  together  with  all  Israel, 
took  Achan  son  ofZerah,  the  silver,  the 
robe,  the  gold  wedge,  his  sons  and 
daughters,  his  cattle,  donkeys  and 
sheep,  his  tent  and  all  that  he  had,  to  the 
Valley  of  Achor.  Joshua  said,  “Why 
have  you  brought  this  disaster  on  us? 
The  Lord  will  bring  disaster  on  you  to- 
day. ” 

Then  all  Israel  stoned  him,  and  after 
they  had  stoned  the  rest,  they  burned 
them. 

What  an  appalling  story  that  is!  And 
puzzling,  as  well,  since  this  text  nar- 
rates approvingly  the  destruction  of  all 
Achan’s  family,  while  Deuteronomy 
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24:16,  found  in  the  same  Bible,  forbids 
that  very  practice,  saying,  “Fathers 
shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  their 
children,  nor  children  put  to  death  for 
their  fathers;  each  is  to  die  for  his  own 
sin.” 

Great  caution  in  the  application  of 
such  a story  to  our  current  world  seems 
appropriate.  The  portrayal  of  God  as  a 
being  who  demands  total  extinction  of 
the  enemy  and  then  is  implicated  in  the 
execution  of  a man  and  all  his  family  for 
violating  that  expectation  needs  to  be 
set  against  the  God  of  love  seen  through 
Jesus,  and  that  picture  of  God  takes 
priority,  in  my  understanding,  over 
some  of  the  more  brutal  Old  Testament 
views. 

Powerful  insight.  Nevertheless, 
equal  care  not  to  jettison  the  powerful 
insight  present  in  this  passage  should  be 
taken.  We  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
view  the  Bible  in  an  evolutionary  way, 
to  see  it  as  a story  of  people  who  begin  in 
savagery  then  progress  to  the  point 
where  they  are  able  to  produce  noble 
prophets  like  Jeremiah.  There  is  some 
truth  to  that,  I think.  There  is  some 
sense  in  which  Jeremiah  has  heard  the 
inspiring  voice  of  a gracious  God  more 
clearly  than  have  those  who  punish  sin 
with  wholesale  stoning.  Yet  even  in  the 
murk  and  darkness  of  a people  still  in 
the  infant  stages  of  their  walk  with  God, 
there  is  insight  we  are  only  beginning  to 
recapture  many  thousands  of  years 
later. 

Achan  and  all  his  family  are  stoned 
because  Israel  at  the  time  sees  people 
more  as  corporate  units  than  as  indi- 
vidual entities.  The  sin  of  one  person  af- 


HEAR, HEAR! 


“What  will  be  ...” 

In  the  year  2085  (if  the  Lord  will 
tarry),  how  will  historians  analyze  our 
societal  attitude?  Will  future  genera- 
tions view  the  American  society  as  a 
prime  example  of  what  humanity  is  to 
be?  How  will  they  view  our  stewardship 
of  achievements,  lifestyles,  and  their  ef- 
fects in  the  modern  world? 

Ours  is  the  age  of  the  “me  genera- 
tion”; a generation  that  prides  itself  on 
individual  effort,  achievement,  success, 
selfishness,  and  luxury.  Many  see  this 
self-gratifying  attitude  as  wonderful. 
“Only  the  strong  should  survive;  let  the 
law  of  the  jungle  rule  supreme”  would 
be  their  cry.  Future  readers  of  history 
will  see  the  results  of  our  insatiable  ap- 
petites for  personal  gratification  in 


fects  the  whole  nation.  No  individual 
exists  in  isolation;  the  life  of  every 
person  is  inextricably  connected  to  and 
influences  the  life  of  every  other  person. 
This  is  an  understanding  that  Western 
culture,  which  has  been  so  dominated  by 
an  individualism  that  exalts  the  person 
who  stands  alone  and  downplays  the 
connections  among  people,  is  starting  to 
recover  as  various  social  scientists 
develop  systems  theories  that  suggest 


Our  sins  could 
ultimately  be  the  needle 
knitting  us  closer 
together  in  a fabric  of 
understanding  and 
forgiveness. 


we  are  all  not  so  much  independent  as 
interdependent. 

Family  systems  theorists,  for 
example,  see  the  members  of  a family  as 
being  not  just  isolated  individuals  but 
members  of  a system.  When  they  en- 
counter an  emotionally  ill  family  mem- 
ber, they  call  her  or  him  the  identified 
patient.  What  they  are  suggesting  is 
that,  while  one  person  is  obviously  sick, 
all  of  the  family  have  contributed  to  the 
sickness  and  are  caught  up  in  patterns 
that  maintain  it.  For  deep  healing  to 
take  place,  not  only  will  the  ill  person 
have  to  face  the  sickness,  but  the  family 
members,  instead  of  pointing  fingers 
and  being  glad  they  escaped  safe  and 


sound,  will  have  to  acknowledge  their 
role  in  the  sickness. 

Perhaps  a U.S.  president  can  be  an 
identified  patient,  who,  while  responsi- 
ble for  his  own  actions,  is  also  acting  out 
the  collective  sickness  of  our  national 
system,  to  which  we  all  contribute. 

All  involved.  This  suggests  that  when 
a church  member  sins  or  fails,  we  all  are 
involved.  “Go,  and  sin  no  more,”  says 
Jesus  to  the  woman  caught  in  adultery, 
holding  her  accountable.  And  to  her  ac- 
cusers he  says,  “Let  him  who  is  without 
sin  throw  the  first  stone,”  by  which  he 
just  might  be  saying,  “Let  him  who 
hasn’t  been  part  of  her  sin  by  commit- 
ting adultery  with  her  stone  her.” 

She  is  responsible.  The  words  of 
Jeremiah  echo.  But  so  are  they,  and  the 
story  of  Achan  lives  again.  It  is  those 
within  whose  sin  we  feel  implicated  that 
we  are  most  likely  to  stone,  making  vic- 
tims of  them  to  hide  from  our  own  share 
of  the  blame. 

Yes,  the  finger  of  judgment  points 
firmly  at  us  as  we  shrink  at  the  back  of 
the  crowd.  But  then,  as  we  come  for- 
ward to  shiver  alone,  the  finger  points 
also  at  him  and  her  and  them,  until  fi- 
nally we  all  stand  together. 

We  are  individually  accountable 
before  God  and  before  each  other,  but 
because  no  sinner  sins  entirely  alone,  to 
shun  the  sinner  is  in  the  end  to  shun 
ourselves,  and  to  offer  tenderness  and 
mercy  to  the  sinner  is  to  offer  them, 
also,  to  ourselves.  If  we  operated  on  that 
assumption,  our  sins  could  ultimately, 
and  paradoxically,  be  the  needle  knit- 
ting us  closer  together  in  a fabric  of 
understanding  and  forgiveness.  ^ 


power,  wealth,  honor,  and  luxury. 

The  legacy  of  our  generation  will  be 
stockpiles  of  lethal  chemicals  (nuclear/ 
nonnuclear)  buried  in  the  ground,  caus- 
ing permanent  environmental  pollution, 
depleted  natural  resources  of  every 
kind,  polluted  air  that  destroys  life, 
starvation  of  millions  in  the  world  while 
we  feed  our  pets  choice  foods,  moral  de- 
privation of  our  lifestyle,  etc.  What  is 
our  response  to  indictments  of  the  “me 
generation”? 

The  Scriptures  reveal  the  appropriate 
response  given  to  ancient  Israel  for  its 
national  predicament:  “If  my  people, 
who  are  called  by  my  name,  will  humble 
themselves  and  pray  and  seek  my  face 
and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then 
will  I hear  from  heaven  and  will  forgive 
their  sin  and  will  heal  their  land”  (2 
Chron.  7:14).  The  eternal  God  of  Israel 
called  these  ancient  people  to  be  good 
stewards  of  their  entire  lives. 

The  same  God  broke  dramatically 
into  human  history  two  millenniums 


ago,  sending  Jesus  Christ  with  the  same 
call.  Today  is  the  day  that  changes  our 
tomorrows.  Our  society  needs  to  read 
carefully  the  scripts  that  we  write  with 
our  daily  lives.  Can  we  say  that  our  per- 
sonal lives  are  indeed  evidence  of  good 
stewardship  of  what  God  has  entrusted 
to  each  of  us? 

To  escape  the  condemning  lifestyle  of 
our  society,  one  plan  of  redemption  is 
possible.  The  plan  is  echoed  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament.  This 
plan  of  redemption  will  change  and  alter 
our  whole  lifestyle.  The  plan  is  found 
throughout  the  Gospels,  but  is  sum- 
marized by  the  following:  “Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness ...”  (Matt.  6:33). 

In  Christ,  the  pages  of  history  will  re- 
veal a people  that  dynamically  lived 
daily  as  a witness  to  the  presence  of  an 
eternal  God  in  their  lives.  Our  response 
to  the  call  of  God  should  be  determined 
today  in  our  lives. 

— H.  James  Smith,  Hopedale,  III. 
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Before  the  congregation  discerns 

by  Daniel  R.  Hooley 


We  have  a mystery  in  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Philippians. 
The  mystery  centers  around  two  women  who  are  men- 
tioned in  chapter  4:  Euodia  and  Syntyche.  These  two 
women  Paul  claims  as  partners  in  the  cause  of  the 
gospel,  but  they  have  a disagreement.  Paul  pleads  with 
them  to  work  things  out,  but  he  doesn’t  let  us  in  on  what 
the  disagreement  is  about. 

What  do  you  suppose  was  behind  the  differences 
between  Euodia  and  Syntyche?  I propose  that  these  two 
women  represented  differing  positions  in  an  important 
congregational  issue.  They  were  creating  a need  for  con- 
gregational discernment.  Paul  saw  this  need  for  discern- 
ment, and  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippian  Christians,  he 
attempted  to  help.  In  chapter  1,  verses  3-11,  we  will  look 
at  what  Paul  deemed  essential  before  good  congrega- 
tional discernment  could  happen. 

Solving  the  mystery.  As  for  our  mystery,  there  are 
only  a few  clues  to  help  us: 

Clue  1.  The  churches  of  Macedonia,  which  included 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Berea,  had  among  their 
members  women  who  were  prominent  in  their  com- 
munity. 

Clue  2.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Philippian  church 
was  a prominent  businesswoman.  As  we  have  it  in  Acts 
16,  Lydia  was  a dealer  in  purple-dyed  goods.  She  im- 
ported them  into  Philippi  from  Thyatira,  which  was 
across  the  Aegean  Sea.  Apparently  Lydia  was  well-to- 
do,  because  a considerable  amount  of  capital  was  needed 
to  trade  in  purples. 

Clue  3.  The  names  Euodia  and  Syntyche  both  share 
the  word  “success”  as  a part  of  their  meaning. 

ClueJ>.  Paul  was  concerned  about  the  ability  of  the 
Philippian  church  to  come  to  united  judgment  on  several 
issues  mentioned  throughout  his  letter.  This  concern  is 
especially  indicated  in  his  prayer  for  them.  Philippians 
1:10  tells  us  that  Paul  prayed  that  the  Philippians  would 
have  increasing  love  “so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
discern  what  is  best”  (NIV).  Discernment  was  some- 
thing they  needed. 

Those  are  the  clues.  Now  what  might  happen  if  we  put 
them  together  with  a little  imagination?  If  Lydia  was  a 
prominent  businesswoman  with  a thriving  business,  she 
would  need  assistants,  wouldn’t  she?  Maybe  Euodia  and 
Syntyche  were  working  with  Lydia  and  had 
considerable  wealth  of  their  own.  Maybe  they  worked 
hard  to  live  up  to  the  meaning  of  their  names.  The  fact 
that  Paul  singles  them  out  for  mention  in  his  letter  sug- 
gests that  they  were  important  in  the  Philippian  church. 
Perhaps  with  their  wealth  they  owned  the  homes  in 
which  two  house  groups  of  Philippian  Christians  met. 

Furthermore,  suppose  the  house  churches  were  grow- 
ing rapidly,  as  the  account  in  Acts  always  seems  to 
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portray.  Might  it  be  that  the  homes  of  Euodia  and 
Syntyche  were  getting  full  to  overflowing  on  meeting 
days?  Euodia  was  maybe  the  more  enterprising  of  the 
two.  It  was  her  thought  that  the  Philippian  Christians 
ought  to  pool  their  resources  and  build  a large  structure 
in  which  to  hold  their  worship.  Syntyche  possibly 
thought  that  would  look  too  much  like  the  ways  of  the 
other  religions  in  town  and  preferred  to  spread  out  to 
another  home  to  accommodate  everyone. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  solved  the  mystery  of  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  women,  we  can  certainly 


What  did  Paul  deem  essential  before 
congregational  discernment  could 
happen? 


say  that  Paul  was  assuming  the  need  for  congregational 
discernment  among  the  Philippian  Christians.  Perhaps 
they  needed  to  make  a decision  about  whether  to  go  with 
Euodia’s  idea  of  a large  church  building  or  with 
Syntyche’s  idea  of  budding  another  house  church. 

When  we  think  about  the  discernment  that  was 
needed,  we  can  see  that  in  our  congregations  we  have 
similar  need.  In  our  changing  world  we  need  to  make  de- 
cisions about  the  style  of  leadership.  We  need  to  make 
decisions  about  our  congregation’s  particular  mission  in 
our  particular  location.  We  need  to  make  decisions  on 
moral  questions  continually  raised  by  increasingly  com- 
plex and  powerful  technology.  It  occurred  to  me  that  we 
could  all  benefit  from  a course  in  “Congregational  Dis- 
cernment.” Paul’s  letter  to  the  Philippians  would  have  a 
lot  of  material  for  such  a course,  which  we  might  call 
“Congregational  Discernment  501.” 

Notice  it  would  be  a 500-level  graduate  course.  Paul’s 
material  on  congregational  discernment  assumes  prior 
work.  Certain  prerequisites  are  necessary  and  in  our 
Scripture  portion  we  find  three  of  them.  The  prerequi- 
sites would  include  an  experiential  course  in  grace,  an 
experiential  course  in  partnership,  and  an  experiential 
course  in  love. 

Course  in  grace.  An  experiential  course  in  grace  is 
what  Paul  is  talking  about  in  verse  7:  “All  of  you  share 
in  God’s  grace  with  me.”  The  undeserved  gift  of  grace 
only  becomes  clear  when  it  is  experienced.  It  so  happens 
that  from  Philippi  we  have  one  of  the  best  stories  of  a 
person  experiencing  the  grace  of  God  through  a servant 
of  God.  We  find  this  in  Acts  16.  The  servants  of  God  are 
Paul  and  Silas  and  the  recipient  of  grace  is  the  town 
jailer.  Paul  and  Silas  had  been  imprisoned  on  charges  of 
disturbing  the  peace  and  the  jailer  was  instructed  to 
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guard  them  carefully.  This  probably  meant  that  an  es- 
cape would  mean  the  death  of  the  jailer. 

Well,  an  earthquake  freed  the  prisoners  of  their 
chains  and  the  jailer  was  getting  ready  to  end  his  own 
life  before  someone  else  would  do  it.  But  to  his  relief  and 
surprise,  he  found  that  the  prisoners  had  not  run  away. 
That  jailer  deserved  to  lose  his  prisoners.  They  were  be- 
ing held  for  no  good  reason.  His  life  was  turned  around, 
however,  by  this  experience  of  grace  through  Paul  and 
Silas. 

The  experience  of  grace,  like  that  of  the  jailer  and 
others  much  less  dramatic,  is  a prerequisite  of  congrega- 
tional discernment  because  the  experience  of  grace 
transforms  potentially  hateful  people  into  grateful 
people.  Grateful  people  can  listen  to  the  experiences  and 
ideas  of  others.  Grateful  people  can  work  toward  dis- 
cerning what  is  best  for  the  congregation,  not  only  what 
is  good  for  themselves. 

Course  in  partnership.  This  leads  us  directly  into  the 
second  prerequisite.  An  experiential  course  in 
partnership  is  necessary  before  we  attempt  a course  in 
congregational  discernment.  If  grace  has  given  us  the 
ability  to  listen,  partnership  gives  us  the  freedom  to  dis- 
cuss and  even  argue  about  our  ideas  with  each  other.  In 
verse  5 Paul  calls  the  Philippians  his  “partners  in  the 
gospel,”  and  it  is  a form  of  the  same  word  in  verse  7 
where  Paul  talks  of  “sharing”  or  “being  partners  in 
God’s  grace.” 

This  idea  of  partnership  is  important  throughout  the 
New  Testament.  John  Driver  ( Community  and  Commit- 
ment, Herald  Press,  1976)  defines  it  as  “conscious  shar- 
ing of  something  we  hold  in  common.”  The  partnership 
we  are  talking  about  is  “more  than.”  Driver  writes,  “It  is 
more  than  meeting  together  from  time  to  time;  it  is 
more  than  merely  enjoying  the  presence  of  others;  it  is 
more  than  those  feelings  of  well-being  which  warm  our 
hearts  when  we  greet  our  friends  at  church  functions;  it 
is  more  than  common  ethnic,  cultural,  linguistic,  and 
historical  ties;  it  is  more  than  the  organization  of  a con- 
gregation into  a series  of  Sunday  school  classes  or  small 
groups.” 

The  partnership  Paul  is  writing  about  happens  when 
people  consciously  share  in  a life  of  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a commitment  to 
someone  beyond  the  members  of  the  group,  even  beyond 
the  leader  or  leaders.  It  is  a commitment  to  someone  be- 
yond a certain  “group  spirit”  that  develops  when  people 
share  life  together. 

This  commitment  to  someone  beyond — Jesus  Christ — 
is  what  makes  partnership  so  important  for  congrega- 
tional discernment.  To  live  out  a common  commitment 
to  Jesus  provides  a reference  point,  it  provides  a grading 
scale,  it  provides  a supervisor  for  the  work  of  discern- 
ment as  it  progresses  toward  the  best  solution. 

Course  in  love.  If  grace  provides  freedom  to  listen 
and  partnership  provides  a freedom  to  discuss  and  even 
argue  because  of  a strong  shared  commitment,  then  love 
provides  a freedom  to  act  in  response  to  those  other 
freedoms.  An  experiential  course  in  love  is  the  third  pre- 
requisite for  congregational  discernment.  In  verses  9 
and  10  Paul  prays  that  the  love  of  the  Philippians  may 
abound  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  depth  of 


insight,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  discern  what  is  best 
and  may  be  pure  and  blameless  until  the  day  of  Christ. 

Notice,  however,  that  while  Paul  is  praying  for  a flood 
of  love,  it  is  a flood  within  the  bounds  of  good  sense  and 
discretion.  I think  an  excellent  illustration  of  love  being 
tempered  with  knowledge  and  depth  of  insight  comes 
from  a recent  experience  of  a congregation  responding  to 
the  loss  of  a member  to  cancer. 

Everyone  in  the  congregation  wanted  to  show  their 
love  to  the  person  who  was  ill  and  the  family  during 
their  troubled  time.  But  a flood  of  love  in  the  form  of  in- 
dividual visits  could  have  been  tremendously  draining 
on  the  whole  family.  So  the  congregation  drew  on  some 
knowledge  of  experienced  people  and  had  a Sunday  ser- 
vice devoted  to  meaning  and  methods  of  visiting  and  car- 
ing for  people  who  are  ill.  As  a result,  some  coordination 
of  the  visitation  times  was  arranged  to  make  things  less 
strenuous.  In  this  situation  the  flood  of  love  was  chan- 
neled so  that  it  was  not  damaging  like  floods  can  be. 


Have  our  congregations  met  the 
prerequisites  for  “ Congregational 
Discernment  50 1”? 


Love  is  another  concept  that  permeates  the  whole  Bi- 
ble. While  1 Corinthians  13  is  the  supreme  exposition  of 
it,  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  gives  many  instances 
of  love  in  action.  But  since  love  is  so  full  of  meaning,  I 
want  to  focus  on  one  aspect  of  it  that  Paul  mentions— it 
is  called  patience.  Love  is  patient.  The  aspect  of  patience 
is  important  as  we  work  at  congregational  discernment. 

One  congregation  started  a study  on  leadership  and 
ordination  six  months  ago.  Counting  only  the  congrega- 
tional meetings  and  the  teaching  sessions,  it  has  already 
put  in  roughly  570  person-hours  of  work.  That  does  not 
include  the  many  hours  that  individuals  and  small 
groups  have  spent  on  the  issues.  The  congregation  needs 
to  experience  patience  in  love  as  it  works  at  discern- 
ment. But  patience  helps  to  yield  good  discernment. 

Philippians’  chances  were  good.  So  perhaps  Euodia 
and  Syntyche  were  stirring  things  up  at  Philippi  over  a 
meetinghouse.  But  the  Philippian  Christians  had 
experienced  the  prerequisites  to  good  congregational 
discernment — grace,  partnership,  and  love.  I think  their 
chances  were  good  for  successful  discernment.  In  any 
event,  our  challenge  becomes  one  of  checking  whether 
we  have  met,  in  our  congregational  life  together,  the 
prerequisites  for  Congregational  Discernment  501. 

Have  you  experienced  grace  in  the  midst  of  your  con- 
gregation? Have  you  ever  been  a channel  of  grace  for 
someone  else? 

Have  you  experienced  the  partnership  of  commitment 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  standard  beyond  any  that  humans 
can  establish? 

And  is  the  patience  in  love  a part  of  you?  Do  you  find 
you  can  give  the  time  necessary  to  be  involved  in  good 
congregational  discernment? 

With  Paul,  I pray  that  we  all  can. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


Two  good  books 
on  Nicaragua 

Bearing  Witness,  Building  Bridges: 
Interviews  with  North  Americans 
Living  and  Working  in  Nicaragua  by 

Melissa  Everett.  New  Society 
Publishers,  1986. 169  pp. 

Blood  of  the  Innocent:  Victims  of  the 
Contras’  War  in  Nicaragua  by  Teofilo 
Cabestrero.  Translated  from  Spanish  by 
Robert  R.  Barr.  Orbis  Books,  1985.  108 

pp. 

Melissa  Everett  and  Teofilo 
Cabestrero  add  two  excellent  books  to 
the  already  large  collection  on 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America. 
However,  these  books  differ  from  many 
others  because  the  authors  bring  a 
human  touch  to  the  Nicaraguan  conflict. 
Cabestrero  describes  the  pain  of  those 
who  suffer  in  the  war  zones  at  the  hands 
of  the  contras,  the  U.S. -supported 
armed  resistance.  Everett,  on  the  other 
hand,  helps  us  witness  the  hope  of  those 
who  work  to  forge  a new  society  in 
Nicaragua. 

Cabestrero’s  Blood  of  the  Innocent  is 
a description  of  the  suffering  meted  out 
on  the  Nicaraguan  population  by  the 
contras.  Based  on  interviews  with  still- 
living victims  or  with  surviving  family 
members  and  friends,  he  recounts  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  kidnap- 
ping, rape,  disappearance,  or  death  of 
various  types  of  persons  in  Nicaragua’s 
war  zones. 

For  example,  he  helps  us  experience 
the  terror  of  a midnight  raid  as  the 
widow  of  Presentacion  Ponce  describes 
how  her  husband,  a peasant  leader  in 
Somotillo,  was  shot  by  the  contras  in  his 
home  while  his  family  watched  in  hor- 
ror. 

In  another  case,  we  feel  the  anguish  of 
Audelia  Herrera  de  Ochoa,  an 
Assemblies  of  God  peasant  woman,  as 
she  tells  how  the  contras  raped  her 
daughter.  She  wonders  how  the  contras 
can  wear  crosses,  carry  Bibles,  and  pray 
before  committing  their  atrocities  and 
really  be  Christians,  as  they  claim. 

Cabestrero’s  accounts  evoke  a sense  of 
moral  outrage  and  frustrated  power- 
lessness. Nevertheless,  the  book’s  great 


value  is  that,  with  the  author,  we  bear 
witness  to  the  blood  of  the  innocent  that 
flows  in  Nicaragua  as  a result  of  contra 
violence  against  ordinary  people  who 
just  happen  to  live  in  war  zones. 

Melissa  Everett’s  Bearing  Witness, 
Building  Bridges,  in  contrast,  provides  a 
glimmer  of  hope.  She  acquaints  us  with 
17  North  Americans  from  a wide  variety 
of  social  and  political  backgrounds,  who 
are  living  and  working  in  Nicaragua. 
Brief  introductions  to  each  person  cap- 
ture the  essence  of  her  subjects 
remarkably  well  (at  least  those  I know 
personally)  and  give  us  a glimpse  of  how 
each  one  finally  ended  up  in  Nicaragua. 

Some  came  because  they  shared  the 
political  views  of  the  Sandinista  Party. 
Gayle  McGarrity,  a nutritionist,  and 
Joy  Crocker,  a violin  teacher,  represent 
those  who  made  Nicaragua  their  home 
because  they  could  provide  desperately 
needed  skills.  Others,  like  Sharon 
Hostetler,  a former  Mennonite 
volunteer  in  Nicaragua  and  currently 
codirector  of  Witness  for  Peace  there, 
had  developed  friendships  through  pre- 
vious experience  in  the  country  and 
wanted  to  help  decrease  the  suffering  of 
innocent  people  through  efforts  to 
impede  contra  violence. 

Everett’s  North  Americans  project  a 
feeling  of  hope  amidst  difficulty  that 
one  finds  in  much  of  Nicaragua.  They 
are  part  of  the  effort  to  implement  na- 
tional programs  in  health,  agriculture, 
and  education  that  are  of  benefit  to  the 
most  disadvantaged  sectors  of  society. 

Yet  not  all  Nicaraguans  are  pleased 
with  what  is  happening  in  their  country. 
Through  her  interviews,  Everett  helps 
us  understand  why  this  is  the  case  as 
well.  She  reports  the  negative  aspects  of 
the  Sandinista  revolution  as  perceived 
by  North  Americans  who  are  supportive 
of  its  goals.  Even  though  not  all  are 
equally  open  in  pointing  out  its  difficul- 
ties, each  one  helps  us  form  a more  com- 
plete picture  of  what  it  is  like  to  live  in 
Nicaragua  today. 

Congressman  Bruce  Morrison  con- 
cludes in  the  foreword  to  the  book  that 
Everett  presents  a complexity  that  must 
be  grasped  by  Americans  who  might 
otherwise  be  “.  . . led  astray  by  the 
simple  black  and  white  labels  which 
seem  to  be  determining  our  current 
policies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  them.” 

Gayle  McGarrity,  interviewed  by 
Everett,  voices  a similar  sentiment  that 
should  challenge  all  of  us  who  value 


Christian  service  to  those  in  need  ir- 
respective of  religion  or  political 
ideology:  “I  think  that  what  Nicaragua 
needs  from  people  like  myself  is  that  we 
work  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  help 
develop  the  country,  instead  of  idealiz- 
ing the  place  and  becoming  uncritical 
cultists.”  Or,  I would  add,  blind  critics. 

Anyone  who  reads  Bearing  Witness, 
Building  Bridges  with  a desire  to  under- 
stand the  complexity  of  the  current 
Nicaraguan  situation  will  certainly  not 
be  disappointed. 

Reflection  on  Cabestrero’s  accounts 
should  reaffirm  for  us  the  utter  repul- 
siveness of  violent  warfare.  The  atroci- 
ties he  describes  are  no  less  abhorrent 
because  the  contras  claim  to  be  fighting 
atheistic  communism.  What  Cabestrero 
and  others  describe  is  terror,  even  if  it  is 
officially  supported  by  the  United 
States. 

Terror  is  basic  to  guerrilla  warfare. 
The  Sandinistas  used  it  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  to  come  to  power  and  so  do  the 
contras  today.  However,  the  question  is 
not  so  much  whether  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare waged  by  the  contras  is  more  vio- 
lent than  that  waged  by  the  Sandinistas 
a decade  or  so  ago,  but  rather  whether 
we  as  Christians  can  economically  and 
morally  support  the  contras  just  be- 
cause they  claim  to  be  fighting  for 
freedom  and  Christianity  with  U.S.  aid. 

Although  Cabestrero  does  not  ques- 
tion the  use  of  violence  by  anyone  other 
than  the  contras,  his  description  of  how 
the  innocent  bear  the  burden  of  contra 
violence  in  Nicaragua  should  cause  us  to 
ask  serious  questions  about  military  so- 
lutions in  general.  We  must  look 
critically  at  the  increasing  contra  vio- 
lence as  well  as  the  growing  militariza- 
tion of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  and 
the  United  States. 

Popular  religious  mass  media 
programming  and  official  declarations 
from  the  White  House  suggest  that  we 
may  have  been  seduced  into  accepting  a 
crusade  mentality  of  thinking  that 
Christianity  can  be  spread  and  defended 
by  the  sword.  Christ’s  way  is  the  way  of 
the  cross,  not  the  sword. 

Cabestrero’s  Blood  of  the  Innocent 
demonstrates  the  total  incongruity  and 
immorality  of  the  crusade  perspective. 
Bearing  Witness,  Building  Bridges  gives 
us  some  clues  regarding  what  Christ’s 
response  to  conflict  and  need  might  look 
like,  even  though  not  everyone  involved 
claims  Christian  motivation. 

— Vernon  E.  Jantzi,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


This  package  could  be  the  most 
important  one  you’ve  ever  opened. 

Inside  is  an  affordable  education  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

FACT:  EMC  offers  more  than  $4  million  in  all  forms  of 
financial  aid  each  year. 

FACT:  The  average  student  financial  aid  package  in 

1985-86  was  $6,430,  the  most  aid  for  Mennonite 
Church  colleges. 

FACT:  The  amount  EMC  students  actually  pay  is  less 
than  the  charges  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
students. 

FACT:  In  most  cases,  EMC  exceeds  a dollar-for-dollar 
match  of  direct  aid  from  congregations  to  their 
students. 

FACT:  Financial  aid  counselors  from  EMC  will  come  to 
your  church  to  help  develop  congregational 
student  aid  plans. 


YOUR 

FINANCIAL  AID 
PACKET 


eastern  mennonite  college 

horrlsonburg.  Virginia  22801 


For  further  information  call  toll  free  1-800-368-2665 
(in  Virginia  call  collect  703-433-87U) 
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Epp,  Canadian 
Mennonite  leader, 
dies  at  56 

Frank  Epp,  56,  Canadian  Mennonite  his- 
torian, author,  professor,  college 
president,  pastor,  and  politician,  died  of 
heart  failure  on  Jan.  22  in  Waterloo, 
Ont.  He  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  hos- 
pital with  heart  problems  since  last 
summer. 

Epp  was  best  known  as  the  historian 
who  told  the  story  of  the  Mennonite  mi- 
gration to  Canada  which  began  200 
years  ago  this  year.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Mennonite  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion marking  that  anniversary. 

For  the  last  15  years,  Epp  was  a his- 
tory professor  at  Conrad  Grebel  College 
and  at  the  University  of  Waterloo,  with 
which  the  college  is  affiliated.  He  was 
president  of  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
1973-79. 

Epp  was  a founder  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada  and  chair- 
person of  MCC’s  international  peace  sec- 
tion, 1979-85.  He  was  also  the  founding 
editor,  in  1953,  of  what  is  now  Men- 
nonite  Reporter , a biweekly  newspaper 
serving  Canadian  Mennonites. 

An  ordained  pastor  in  both  the  Men- 


Epp 

nonite  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite churches,  Epp  served  congrega- 
tions in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  Minne- 
sota. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  Rockway  Mennonite  Church. 

Epp  published  12  books,  as  author  or 
editor,  on  immigration,  education,  Men- 
nonite history  and  identity,  the  Middle 
East,  and  peace  and  justice.  He  was  the 
center  of  some  controversies  for  his  ap- 
proach to  the  Middle  East,  which  some 
felt  was  too  supportive  of  the  Pales- 
tinian cause  and  too  critical  of  Israel. 

Active  in  Liberal  Party  politics,  Epp 
ran  strong  but  unsuccessful  campaigns 
for  Parliament  three  times. 

He  was  a native  of  Lena,  Man. 


Nominating  Committee 
seeks  names  for 
boards  and  committees 

Who  are  the  persons  whom  the  Men- 
nonite Church  should  be  calling  to  serve 
on  its  boards  and  committees?  Some  of 
them  are  not  known  beyond  their  own 
congregations.  Even  though  they  may 
be  well  qualified  to  serve,  and  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  so  if  asked,  their 
names  never  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  churchwide  Nominating  Committee. 

So  the  Nominating  Committee  is 
making  a special  search  to  find  the 
names  of  qualified  and  dedicated  people 
who  are  hidden  within  the  ranks  of  their 
own  congregations.  Help  is  requested  in 
this  search. 

The  committee  met  Jan.  10-11  to 
begin  its  work  in  preparation  for  the 
1987  General  Assembly.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen:  chairperson— 
Phyllis  Litwiller,  Washington,  Iowa; 
chairperson-elect— Miriam  Book, 

Ronks,  Pa.;  and  secretary — Dorsa 
Mishler,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  next 
General  Assembly  are: 

•Moderator-elect  of  General  Assem- 
bly 

•Three  members  of  Nominating  Com- 
mittee 

•Two  members  of  Historical  Commit- 
tee 

•One  member  of  Council  on  Faith, 
Life,  and  Strategy 

•Three  members  of  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  Board 

•Four  members  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries 
•Four  members  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education 

•Four  members  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions 

•Four  members  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lication Board 

The  qualifications  for  the  above 
persons  are:  (1)  Is  a member  in  good 
standing  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  (2) 
has  an  awareness  of  the  vision,  goals, 
and  mission  of  the  broader  Mennonite 
Church,  (3)  has  a sense  of  call  and  affir- 
mation from  others,  (4)  has  some  re- 
lated experience  to  the  task,  (5)  has  a 
readiness  to  work  with  committee 
process,  and  (6)  has  a capacity  to  grap- 
ple with  issues  and  policies. 

Suggestions  should  include  name, 
mailing  address,  telephone  number, 
congregation,  conference,  current  em- 
ployment, congregational  involvement, 
churchwide  involvement,  qualifica- 
tions/gifts, reasons  for  suggesting,  and 
for  which  offices  suggested. 

Send  suggestions  postmarked  by  Mar. 
24  to  Mennonite  Church  Nominating 
Committee,  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lom- 
bard, IL  60148. 


Conversations  on  Faith  III 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 

March  5-7 

Theme 

Biblical  Interpretation 

Moderators 

James  C.  Longacre  and  Levi  B.  Sommers 

Program 

•My  Personal  Pilgrimage  with  the  Bible— Elmer  Jantzi,  Les  Troyer,  Paul 
M.  Miller,  and  Willard  Swartley 

•Historical  Overview:  Mennonites  and  the  Bible— J.  C.  Wenger  (on 
videotape) 

•Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Scripture  (Epistemology)— Paul  M.  Zehr  and 
J.  Otis  Yoder 

•Case  Study:  Genesis  1-2  (Literary  Criticism , Historical  Analysis) — Ronald 
Guengerich  and  Willard  Mayer 

•Case  Study:  Acts  15  (Missionary  Principle,  the  Church  as  an  Interpreting 
Community,  the  New  Testament  Use  of  the  Old  Testament)— Donald  R. 
Jacobs  and  Ernest  D.  Martin 

•Case  Study:  Luke  21  (From  Text  to  Sermon,  Beyond  the  Historical-Critical 
Method,  Obedience  and  Preaching)— Daniel  Yu'tzy 

• Worship— James  Lapp,  Rachel  Fisher,  and  Del  and  Charlotte  Glick 

Costs 

$12.00  registration  fee  and  $26.29  for  six  meals  (Wednesday  evening 
through  Friday  noon).  Lodging  options  for  two  nights  range  from  $18.50  per 
person  for  four  in  a room  to  $49.50  per  person  for  a private  room. 

Airport  transportation  About  $20  one  way  between  Pittsburgh  Airport  and  the  con- 
ference site.  Contact  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 

R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

Registrations 

Contact  Conversations  on  Faith  III 
528  E.  Madison  St. 
Lombard,  IL  60148 
phone:  312-620-7802 

February  4, 1986 
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East  African  Mennonites 
stress  need  for 
training  leaders 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Eastern  Africa  Mennonite  Churches 
was  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Jan.  10-11. 
Fifteen  people  from  six  countries  at- 
tended. 

Held  every  two  years  since  1976,  the 
meeting  was  convened  by  Hershey  Lea- 
man,  overseas  director  for  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  He  said  the 
purpose  of  the  council  is  to  provide 
fellowship  and  to  enable  the  churches  to 
learn  from  each  other  and  encourage 
and  pray  for  each  other. 

A highlight  of  the  meeting  was  re- 
ports given  by  country  representatives. 
In  one  country,  worship  is  held  in  semi- 
secrecy by  small  groups  in  homes  be- 
cause of  government  restrictions.  In 


another  a pastor  says  tires  for  his  car 
are  not  available  for  purchase.  In  still 
another  country  the  constitution  pro- 
vides religious  freedom  but  this  does  not 
include  freedom  to  evangelize.  At 
several  points  the  group  paused  for  spe- 
cial prayer  for  obstacles  facing  the 
churches. 

Council  secretary  Joshua  Okello,  who 
is  pastor  of  Nairobi  Mennonite  Church, 
reported  on  the  outreach  to  the  Masai 
people.  Of  the  62  congregations  in 
Kenya  Mennonite  Church,  five  have 
now  been  organized  in  Masai  areas. 

Daniel  Mtoke,  a pastor  in  the 
Southern  Diocese  of  Tanzania  Men- 
nonite Church,  stressed  the  need  for 
trained  pastors  in  light  of  the  increasing 
level  of  education  among  church  mem- 
bers. The  14,000  members  of  the  Tanza- 
nian church  include  schoolteachers, 
government  workers,  judges,  and  ac- 
countants, he  said. 


An  item  that  elicited  considerable  dis- 
cussion was  the  need  for  a Mennonite 
Bible  college  in  Africa.  The  council  took 
action  to  urge  the  Africa  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  Fellowship  to  give 
high  priority  to  leadership  training. 

Because  the  establishment  of  a Bible 
college  is  unlikely  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, the  group  recommended  that  a 
Mennonite  professor  be  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  an  existing  Christian  college  or 
seminary  by  September  1987  and  that 
local  churches  solicit  students. 

The  council  also  grappled  with  Men- 
nonite distinctives  and  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  being  a minority.  Orthodoxy 
and  mission,  it  was  agreed,  must  con- 
stantly be  held  in  tension.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  a minority  group  may 
be  able  to  bridge  gaps  and  identify 
possibilities  in  ways  not  possible  for  ma- 
jority groups  who  tend  to  be  concerned 
about  control.—  Nathan  Hege 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Responding  to 
terrorism 

Terrorism  was  the  most  important 
international  news  in  1985.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  news  editors  as  they  surveyed 
the  events  of  the  past  year.  Terrorism  as 
a form  of  violence  has  its  own  special 
characteristics. 

Terrorist  attacks  are  characteris- 
tically the  weak  against  the  strong,  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  Disaffected  weak 
governments,  or  often  small  or  even  ob- 
scure splinter  groups  from  these  coun- 
tries, use  terrorism  to  vent  their  frus- 
trations against  policies  of  strong 
governments. 

Terrorist  attacks  are  implemented  by 
people  who  place  a higher  value  on  the 
“sanctity”  of  their  mission  than  upon 
their  own  lives.  Their  attacks  are  rem- 
iniscent of  the  Japanese  “kamikaze”  pi- 
lots during  World  War  II  who  never  ex- 
pected to  return  alive  from  their  mis- 
sions. 

Terrorist  attacks  are  particularly 
damaging  because  they  often  involve 
the  use  of  sophisticated  and  deadly 
military  equipment.  Because  of  a vir- 
tually unregulated  international  arms 
trade,  such  equipment  may  be  available 
in  small  but  lethal  quantities  to  poor  na- 
tions or  even  splinter  groups  within 
them. 

Innocent  people  are  often  the  major 
casualities  of  terrorist  attacks.  In  this 
respect  they  resemble  much  of  modern 
warfare,  whether  it  be  the  saturation 
bombings  of  Dresden  or  the  atomic 
destruction  of  Hiroshima.  The  terrorists 
would  deny  the  innocence  of  those  who 
suffer  death  or  dismemberment  result- 
ing from  their  raids.  They  are 


considered  “guilty”  simply  because  they 
are  citizens  of  countries  the  terrorists 
regard  as  enemies. 

It  is  difficult  to  launch  effective 
countermeasures  against  terrorism.  If 
the  countermeasures  are  military  in  na- 
ture, the  result  will  be  the  death  of  more 
innocent  people— this  time  people  from 
countries  which  are  thought  to  have 
launched  (or  at  least  to  have  acceded  to) 
the  initial  attack.  Furthermore, 
countermeasures  lead  to  reprisals  and 
this  may  result  in  a never-ending  chain 
of  escalating  violence.  Kaddafi  of  Libya 
has  warned  that  reprisals  directed 
against  his  country  by  the  United  States 
may  cause  World  War  III.  This  warning 
should  be  taken  seriously. 

Economic  reprisals  (usually  called 
sanctions)  will  not  be  effective  unless 
they  enjoy  the  widespread  support  of  all 
of  the  major  industrial  nations.  Many  of 
the  European  nations  have  already  indi- 
cated that  they  consider  sanctions  inef- 
fective and  will  not  support  their  use. 
Even  if  sanctions  are  successfully  im- 
posed, the  ones  who  suffer  from  them 
will  be  the  poor  people  of  the  countries 
toward  which  they  are  directed.  Those 
who  are  in  positions  of  power  are  not 
likely  to  suffer.  But  even  if  the  sanc- 
tions succeed  in  leading  to  the  downfall 
of  the  government  against  which  they 
have  been  directed,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  a government  replacing 
the  fallen  one  would  be  more  friendly 
toward  the  rich  countries  of  the  West 
than  the  one  it  replaces. 

What  are  some  conclusions  which 
seem  warranted  concerning  terrorism 
and  attempted  reprisals  against  it? 

1.  There  is  no  effective  military  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  terrorism.  The 
minds  of  people  can  not  be  changed  by  a 
superior  show  of  military  prowess. 
Indeed,  terrorism  seems  to  be  an  at- 


tempt to  lash  out  against  those  coun- 
tries which  are  thought  by  the  poor 
countries  to  be  the  powerful  of  the 
world. 

2.  The  great  military  power  machines 
of  Western  countries  have  convinced 
their  governments  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  has  led  these  Western  countries 
in  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  and 
has  prodded  its  allies  to  make  larger 
increases  in  their  military  budgets.  The 
rich  nations  have  thus  devoted  to 
military  preparations  resources  which 
should  rather  be  used  to  increase  the 
welfare  of  the  peoples  in  both  rich  and 
poor  countries. 

3.  Military  historians  have  often  ob- 
served a tendency  by  the  military  high 
command  to  prepare  to  fight  the  last 
war  rather  than  the  next.  World  Wars  I 
and  II  were  fought  by  the  “great” 
powers;  it  has  been  generally  assumed 
that  World  War  III  would  be  a similar 
struggle.  It  would  pit  totalitarian  com- 
munism against  democratic  capitalism. 
Terrorism  may  be  the  grim  reminder 
that  the  next  war  could  be  not  an  East- 
West  struggle  but  rather  a South-North 
(poor  vs.  rich)  conflict.  For  the  United 
States,  the  Vietnam  War  was  a more 
probable  harbinger  of  what  is  to  come 
than  World  War  II  was.  The  Vietnam 
War  demonstrated  the  futility  of  using 
sophisticated  military  weapons  against 
an  adversary  with  a determined 
ideology. 

The  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
great  nations  should  be  devoted  to 
understanding  the  problems  faced  by 
the  poor  and  dispossessed  of  the  world 
and  to  seeking  to  solve  their  problems. 
This  task  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  in  1986  and  the  years  be- 
yond.— Carl  Kreider 
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Periodical  examines 
women  in  leadership 
in  Mennonite  agencies 

Not  long  ago,  women  were  excluded,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  higher  levels  of 
decision-making  in  Mennonite  institu- 
tions. 

“The  last  10  to  15  years  have  seen  real 
ferment,”  observes  Emily  Will,  women’s 
concerns  coordinator  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  “as  men  and  women 
have  recaptured  the  vision  of  part- 
nership encapsulated  in  Galatians  3:28 


and  have  examined  the  underlying 
thoughts  and  attitudes  denying  women 
access  to  decision-making  roles.” 

But  what  changes  has  this  ferment 
brought?  Are  more  Mennonite  women 
seated  at  the  top  levels  in  Mennonite  in- 
stitutions today? 

Will  examines  these  two  questions  in 
the  most  recent  issue  of  Report,  the  bi- 
monthly publication  of  the  MCC  Com- 
mittee on  Women’s  Concerns. 

The  Report  includes  five  detailed 
charts  that  summarize  the  number  of 
women  and  the  number  of  men  in  deci- 
sion-making positions  in  30  Mennonite 
boards  and  committees  in  1985,  in  com- 
parison to  earlier  years.  “These  figures,” 


says  Will,  “present  a graphic  story  with- 
out the  edges  smoothed  by  mitigating 
commentary,  without  the  grays  of  in- 
terpretation.” 

Of  the  30  boards  surveyed,  only  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  had  achieved  parity  of 
male/female  representation. 

Within  the  Mennonite  Church,  the 
overall  rate  of  women’s  participation  on 
boards  was  30  percent.  Since  1973  wo- 
men had  gained  the  most  seats  on  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  which  in 
1985  was  38  percent  female,  and  the 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  which  in 
1985  was  42  percent  female.  They  fell 
behind  in  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Board  and  on  the  General  Board,  each  of 
which  are  only  18  percent  female. 

Three  of  the  charts  examined  posi- 
tions held  by  men  and  women  within 
MCC — at  headquarters,  at  overseas  and 
North  American  voluntary  service  loca- 
tions, and  on  the  16  MCC  and  MCC-re- 
lated  boards. 

The  overall  rate  of  women’s  participa- 
tion on  the  16  boards  was  only  18  per- 
cent in  1985.  That  is  up  from  8 percent 
in  1975,  however. 

“The  figures  allow  plenty  of  room  for 
individual  interpretation,”  adds  Will. 
“Some  will  see  great  progress;  others 
will  see  little.” 

The  most  dramatic  changes  in  MCC 
were  overseas  and  at  the  North 
American  voluntary  service  locations. 
Ten  years  ago,  all  country  representa- 
tives were  men.  Today  the  vast  majority 
of  the  overseas  leadership  positions  are 
shared  by  couples,  and  VS  leadership 
positions  in  the  United  States  are 
equally  divided  between  men,  women, 
and  couples. 

In  the  home  offices,  however,  the  bulk 
of  the  lower  salary  groups  are  women, 
and  no  women  have  reached  the  upper 
two  levels  of  responsibility. 

The  second  half  of  the  Report  con- 
tains testimonies,  questions,  and  sug- 
gestions from  men  and  women  in 
higher-level  positions  within  Mennonite 
institutions. 

Nearly  all  of  them  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  identifying  women  with 
leadership  gifts.  “Although  institutions 
are  well  aware  of  who  will  be  retiring  in 
the  next  5-10  years,  few— if  any— are 
tapping  women  on  the  shoulder  and  ask- 
ing them  to  prepare  for  leadership 
roles,”  observe  Alice  Roth,  a vice-pres- 
ident at  Goshen  College,  and  Marlene 
Kropf,  an  administrator  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 

Copies  of  the  Report  issue  on  “Women 
and  Decision-Making  in  Mennonite  In- 
stitutions” are  available  from  Emily 
Will  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501, 
or  from  Peggy  Regehr  at  MCC  Canada, 
201-1483  Pembina  Hwy.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  R3T2C8. 


DID 

YOU 
KNOW 


that  $.75  of 
every  dollar 
contributed 
to  Hesston 
College  is  used 
to  provide 
student 
financial  aid? 


This  year,  Hesston’s  tuition/room  & board  is  $6700. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  College’s  students  receive  financial  aid 
awards  averaging  $5400.  Hesston  College  meets  every  student’s 
demonstrated  financial  need  up  to  $6700. 

Hesston  College 


Box  3000  • Hesston,  KS  67062 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


John  M.  Drescher,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

I can  well  appreciate  your  concern,  in 
the  Jan.  7 editorial,  for  a clear  under- 
standing of  what  we  will  teach  should 
we  win  persons  to  Christ  the  next 
decade,  and  getting  on  with  the  task. 

Evangelism  and  nurture  are  one  com- 
mand of  Christ  and  cannot  be  separated. 
Therefore  I deplore  an  evangelism 
which  does  not  make  disciples,  just  as  I 
disassociate  myself  from  a discipleship 
which  does  not  lead  to  evangelism.  The 
evangelism  to  which  we  are  called  is 
quite  different  from  proselytizing. 

I have  felt  that  usually  when  a new 
interest  in  evangelism  is  expressed, 
Mennonites  cop  out  and  cool  it  quickly 
by  phrases  like  “We  believe  in  disciple- 
ship.” One  of  the  first  evidences  that  we 
are  not  true  disciples  of  Christ  or  giving 
true  nurture  is  that  we  are  not  leading 
others  to  Christ.  I feel  your  editorial 
said,  “Cool  it.” 

What  I have  found  is  that  people  most 
faithful  in  New  Testament  evangelism 
are  also  most  concerned  for  nurture  and 
know  best  what  they  believe.  And  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  do  not  nurture  as 
we  ought  is  that  we  have  lost  the  ur- 
gency of  Christ’s  command  to  evange- 
lize. Usually  the  person,  newly  commit- 
ted to  Christ,  is  far  more  spiritually 
alive  and  hungry  for  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  than  those  who  have  become 
“obese”  through  repeated  feedings  but 
without  exercise,  i.e.,  witnessing  to 
Christ. 

Think  of  the  excitement  if  Mennonites 
had  a "brand-new  problem — the  problem 
of  teaching  many  new  believers,  includ- 
ing nonethnic  Mennonites,  the  way  of 
Christ!  It  could  mean  our  own  renewal. 


Mahlon  Hartzler,  Goshen,  Ind. 

In  the  Jan.  7 Gospel  Herald  editorial, 
Daniel  Hertzler  said,  “One  might  ob- 
serve that  the  flip  side  of  ‘God  bless 
America’  is  logically  ‘God  curse  every- 
body else.’  ” 

Someone  said,  “There  are  three  sides 
to  most  questions:  (1)  your  side,  (2)  my 
side,  and  (3)  the  right  side.”  Someone 
else  said,  “If  God  sends  rain  on  the  just 
and  unjust,  how  do  we  rate  who  get  no 
rain?”  They  still  have  God  and  hope. 

Possibly  another  view  would  be:  “God 
bless  America  according  to  our  need  of 
some  special  blessing  and  God  grant 
some  routine  blessings  to  all  others.” 


One  person’s  meat  is  another’s  poison. 
One  person’s  weed  is  another’s  flower 
garden. 

One  person’s  blessing  is  another’s  prob- 
lem. 


Irvin  Weaver,  Holsopple,  Pa. 

John  Stoner’s  “Humanistic  Anticom- 
munism” (Dec.  31)  gave  a clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  anticommunist  warriors  who 
urge  military  responses  in  the  name  of 
Christianity.  I especially  appreciated 
his  emphasis  that  prayer  is  a positive  al- 
ternative to  military  action  in  dealing 
with  our  enemies.  It  would  be  helpful 
for  each  congregation  to  study  this 
article. 

Robert  Hartzler’s  “The  Goals  Are  Al- 
most Absurd”  (Jan.  21)  sounds  to  me 
like  the  10  spies  who  came  back  from 
Canaan  with  a report  that  created  fear 
in  the  Israeli  camp.  What  he  said  about 
the  church  appears  to  be  a rational 
analysis  and,  from  my  perspective,  is 
only  partly  true.  Where  is  his  call  for 
hope  and  faith? 

I believe  the  church  has  responded  in 
the  past  to  specific  challenges  (such  as 
providing  alternate  service  in  World 
War  II  when  the  church  paid  the  entire 
cost  without  decreasing  mission  giving, 
or  the  great  response  to  relief  for  Africa 
last  year).  I believe  God  is  stirring  us, 
and  our  congregations  will  be  faithful 
in  using  the  10-year  goals  as  a challenge 
for  evangelism  and  mission. 


June  and  Nelson  Shenk,  Bally,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  the  excellent  article, 
“Humanistic  Anticommunism”  by  John 
K.  Stoner  (Dec.  31).  He  expresses  so  well 
what  we  have  thought  for  a long  time. 
Keep  up  the  thought-provoking  articles. 


Angela  King,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

At  the  risk  of  being  offensive  to  an 
“elder,”  that  is  Ruth  Souder  (“Hear, 
Hear!”  Jan.  7),  I would  like  to  raise  a 
few  impertinent  questions  concerning 
the  issues  which  arouse  her  concern. 

Concerning  women:  I am  not  certain 
if  Ruth  Souder  meant  her  paragraph 
following  the  section  on  the  “headship  of 
women”  to  continue  the  previous  para- 
graph’s “women’s  place  in  the  church” 
theme  or  not.  That  is,  I am  not  certain 
whether  or  not  a verse  such  as  “That 
which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God” 
continues  the  attack  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  men’s  rightful  place  in  the 
church  (by  women).  So  I’ll  raise  my 
questions  with  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  two  paragraphs. 

Mrs.  Souder  cites  1 Corinthians  11:3 
as  a verse  which  “keeps  women  in  their 


place.”  Here  is  the  verse  11:3  as  set 
down  in  the  Word  of  God:  “But  I want 
you  to  understand  that  Christ  is 
supreme  over  every  man,  the  husband  is 
supreme  over  his  wife,  and  God  is 
supreme  over  Christ.” 

Now  I would  like  to  use  a little 
mathematical  thinking  here,  and  ask, 
“How  much  supreme  is  God  over 
Christ?”  “How  much  ascendency  does 
God  have  over  Christ?”  None,  that  I’m 
aware  of.  It  is  a new  thing  to  me  to  hear 
that  God  is  superior  to  God,  unless 
things  are  changing— or  perhaps  is 
Christ  merely  a man  and  great  teacher, 
and  that  is  how  God  is  superior  to  his 
own  Son? 

And  if  I read  right,  this  verse  is  say- 
ing a is  to  b (man-woman)  as  c is  to  d 
(God-Christ).  (A  distinct  geometric 
axiom  ring  to  that  ahd  an  exact,  nit- 
picking reading  of  the  Bible  as  inerrant 
and  faultless/perfect,  flavor  to  that,  I 
say.  Who  can  argue  with  that?  Certainly 
not  a conservative.) 

Now  perhaps  minds  have  been  leaping 
ahead  of  mine  and  seeing  that,  of 
course,  God  means  us  to  read  this  verse 
as  saying,  “God  is  supreme  over  Christ 
as  the  husband  (or  man)  is  supreme  over 
his  wife  (or  woman),”  that  is  to  say,  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  comparable  man- 
ner and  equal  one  to  the  other.  In  other 
words,  “supreme  over”  does  not  mean 
“better  than,”  “superior  to,”  or  (God 
save  us!)  “slavemaster  over.” 

Perhaps  man  is  “supreme  over” 
woman,  merely  means  a non  ranking 
statement  of  quality  of  relationship. 
Not  to  make  a woman  a child,  but  is  an 
adult  woman,  a mother,  “superior  to”  a 
child  whom  she  is  unquestionably 
“supreme”  over?  Perhaps  we  have  quite 
set  and  rigid  ways  of  reading  the  Bible, 
as  we  would  read  a book  of  voodoo  or 
The  Book  of  Satan,  in  awe  and  fear  and 
trembling  and  set  “following  the  God 
(the  Bible)’  methods. . . . 

Now  my  question  is,  “Is  ‘that  which  is 
highly  esteemed  among  men’  and 
‘abomination  in  the  sight  of  God’  in  this 
case,  in  this  very  case?”  It  is  highly 
esteemed  among  (a  good  many)  Chris- 
tian “men”  to  beat  other  Christians  over 
the  head  with  Bible  verses,  and  quote 
the  Bible  as  God  and  style  themselves 
with  the  Bible  as  therefore  God  as  well. 
And  in  the  process  cause  much  pain,  and 
enslave  human  beings  who  have  every 
right  to  the  full  definition  of  “human  be- 
ing.” 

“Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish,”  Ruth  Souder.  Amen.  It’s  not 
“just  beyond  my  thinking  that  they  are 
not  satisfied  when  we  have  God’s  plan 
so  plainly  indicated  in  1 Corinthians 
11:3.”  I believe  we  need  to  be  a good  bit 
more  biblical  and  start  having  “deep 
concern”  about  “inroads  into  the 
church”  of  enslaving  and  rigid  thinking. 
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Japanese  Mennonites  host  North  American  group.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  Neta  Faye  Yoder  (left)  interprets  for 
A udrey  Hochstetler  (right)  of  Oxford,  Iowa,  at  a lunch  provided  by 
members  ofTaiki  Mennonite  Church  on  the  Japanese  island  of  Hok- 
kaido. Hochstetler  was  one  of  16  North  American  participants  in  a 
recent  Mission  Fellowship  Visit  to  Asia. 

Listening  to  Hochstetler’s  translated  words  are  three  of  the  hosts/ 
cooks  (left  to  right) — Tomie  and  Midori  Takeuchi  and  Michiko 
Nozawa. 

As  participants  enjoyed  worship,  Bible  study,  and  fellowship 
meals,  they  grew  in  awareness  of  the  work  God  is  doing  through 
sisters  arid  brothers  in  Asia,  said  Simon  Gingerich,  leader  of  the 
visit. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Former  first  lady  Rosalynn 
Carter  will  be  the  commence- 
ment speaker  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  The  68th  annual 
event  will  be  on  May  4.  Carter  is 
the  wife  of  former  U.S.  president 
Jimmy  Carter  and  the  author  of 
First  Lady  from  Plains. 

The  number  of  Mennonites  liv- 
ing on  farms  has  declined  from 
50  percent  to  20  percent  in  the 
last  two  decades,  according  to  a 
full  report  on  the  1982  Mennonite 
Church  census  published  recently 
in  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review. 
But  that  does  not  mean  Men- 
nonites are  flocking  to  the  cities. 
Nearly  45  percent  of  them  live  in 
towns  of  fewer  than  2,500  people 
or  in  rural  nonfarm  areas  outside 
the  towns.  Mennonites  classed  as 
“urban”  increased  from  24  per- 
cent to  only  35  percent  during  the 
past  20  years.  “Mennonites  are 
still  over  twice  as  likely  to  be 
rural  residents  and  nine  times  as 
likely  to  be  rural  farm  residents 
as  non-Mennonite  Americans,” 
said  census  director  Michael  Yo- 
der. The  census  indicates, 
however,  that  the  rural  character 
of  Mennonites  has  not  kept  them 
from  educational  advancement. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  percentage 
of  Mennonites  who  were  college 
graduates  was  lower  than  that  of 
the  general  U.S.  population.  To- 
day it  is  higher  than  the  U.S.  per- 
centage. 

A foreclosure  sale  in  Iowa  has 
ended  a battle  to  save  a five- 
generation  Mennonite  farm. 

The  315-acre  Martin  Boiler  farm 
near  Kalona  was  auctioned  off 
for  $270,000  at  a sheriffs  sale  on 
Jan.  8.  A crowd  of  about  40 
gathered  at  the  courthouse  in 
Iowa  City  for  the  sale,  many  of 
them  fellow  members  of  East 
Union  Mennonite  Church.  “We 
wanted  to  be  sympathetic  in 
times  of  transition  and  crisis,” 
said  Pastor  Norman  Derstine. 
“With  indebtedness  of  this  size, 
there’s  little  we  can  do  fi- 
nancially, but  we  do  want  to  stay 
close  to  them.”  He  estimated  that 
about  one  third  of  area  farmers 
are  in  serious  trouble  financially. 
High  interest  rates  and  low  crop 
prices  combined  to  bring  about 
the  financial  crunch  that  led  to 
the  Boiler  family’s  bankruptcy. 

Costa  Rican  Mennonites 
answered  a plea  for  help  from 
refugees  recently  when  a group 
of  Nicaraguan  Mennonites, 
including  two  pastors,  arrived  at 
a refugee  camp  in  northern  Costa 
Rica.  The  Nicaraguans,  who  live 
in  an  area  controlled  by 
antigovernment  rebels — the 
“contras” — had  been  cut  off  from 
their  normal  sources  of  supplies, 
and  desperate  shortages  of  basic 
necessities  forced  them  to  head 
for  neighboring  Costa  Rica. 
There  they  contacted  Mennonite 
leaders.  “We  found  them  sitting 
in  a circle  on  their  bunks  with 


open  Bibles,”  reported  mis- 
sionary Harold  Miller,  who  was 
part  of  a five-member  Mennonite 
group  that  went  immediately  to 
the  camp.  “Their  stories  were 
heart-wrenching.”  Costa  Rican 
Mennonites  gathered  supplies 
and  money  for  the  Nicaraguans, 
who  subsequently  returned  to 
their  homes. 

A 1,000-seat  church  has  been 
built  in  Honduras  by  Amor 
Viviente — one  of  two  Mennonite 
church  groups  in  that  country. 
The  old  600-seat  building  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  new 
$175,000  facility,  built  with  the 
help  of  a $100,000  loan  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  is  located  in  the  capital 
city  of  Tegucigalpa.  Amor 
Viviente  has  1,200  members  in  10 
congregations.  The  older,  more 
rural  Honduras  Mennonite 
Church  has  1,700  members  in  55 
congregations. 

Did  you  see  the  introduction  to 
“All  God’s  People”  in  the  last 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald?  If  not, 
check  the  full-page  ad  on  page  61. 
It  announced  a video  for  use  by 
congregations. 

The  number  of  students  taught 
by  Conrad  Grebel  College 
increased  this  school  year 

despite  a 5 percent  enrollment 
drop  at  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo, with  which  Conrad  Grebel 
is  affiliated.  A total  of  1,248 
students  at  the  university  took 
courses  offered  by  Conrad  Grebel 
professors  during  the  fall  term- 
up  from  1,136  the  previous  year. 
An  earlier  forecast  for  a decline 
“proved  erroneous,”  said  Acting 
President  Rod  Sawatsky.  The 
growth  is  seen  primarily  in 
courses  listed  under  Peace  and 
Conflict  Studies  and  in  cor- 
respondence courses. 


Controversial  Catholic  author- 
theologian  Hans  Rung  was  the 
chapel  speaker  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College  recently.  He 
talked  about  facing  personal  dif- 
ficulties. A professor  at  Tubingen 
University  in  West  Germany, 
Kung  has  come  under  fire  from 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  others  for 
his  liberal  views  on  a variety  of 


issues.  He  is  currently  on  a sab- 
batical leave  from  his  university 
and  is  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Toronto. 


A Chinese  professor  is  teaching 
two  courses  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  this  semester.  Yin 
Mingqing,  from  Sichuan  Foreign 
Language  Institute  in  Chong- 
qing, will  also  help  orient  38  EMC 
students  who  will  study  and 
travel  in  China  next  summer.  The 
two  courses  he  is  teaching  are 
“Chinese  Politics  and  Culture” 
and  “Introduction  to  Chinese 
Language.”  Yin  is  the  third 
Chinese  professor  at  EMC  in  as 
many  years. 

Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church 
of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  honored  its 
pastor  and  his  wife  at  a farewell 
banquet  on  Dec.  15.  Paul  and 
Grace  Yoder  served  the  congrega- 
tion 13  years.  It  was  noted  that, 
during  this  time,  Paul  preached 
375  sermons,  officiated  at  70  wed- 
dings and  78  funerals,  and 
baptized  114  persons.  He  also 
served  10  years  as  moderator  of 
Southeast  Convention.  Assistant 
Pastor  Sherman  Kauffman  has 
been  called  by  Bay  Shore  to  serve 
one  year  as  interim  pastor. 

Aurora  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church  honored  Lawrence  and 
Dorothy  Brunk  with  a “Pastor 
Appreciation  Day”  on  Dec.  8 in 
recognition  of  their  past  seven 
years  of  service  to  the  congrega- 
tion and  community.  Among  the 
participants  in  the  Sunday-morn- 


Eastem  Board  commissions  15  new  VSers.  Fifteen  persons  serving 
with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  spent  Jan.  3-10  in 
orientation  at  the  board's  headquarters  in  Salunga,  Pa.  The  new 
Voluntary  Service  workers  and  their  assignments  are: 

First  row  (left  to  right) — Eleanor  Moser,  Castorland,  N.Y.,  teacher 
aide  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jennifer  Miller,  Robesonia,  Pa.,  working 
with  the  homeless  in  Boston,  Mass.;  JoAnn  Brenneman,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  bookkeeper,  postal  worker,  and  child-care  worker  in  Americus, 
Ga.;  and  Claramae  and  Charles  Klink,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  church  com- 
munity outreach  workers  in  Homestead,  Fla. 

Second  row — Karen  Kreider,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  teacher  aide 
in  Homestead,  Fla.;  Martha  Salim,  Willow  Street,  Pa,,  child-care  and 
music  ministry  worker  in  Bronx,  N.  Y.;  Brenda  Beiler,  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  community  outreach  worker  in  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Kim  Pfile, 
Freeport,  III.,  construction  worker  in  John’s  Island,  S.C.;  and  Dale 
Ranck,  Ronks,  Pa.,  home  repair  worker  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Third  row— Peter  Loewen,  Winkler,  Man.,  construction  worker  in 
Americus,  Ga.;  Omar  Zook,  Oley,  Pa.,  maintenance  worker  in 
Americus,  Ga.;  Dawn  Ranck,  Christiana,  Pa.,  commercial  artist  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Deb  Martin,  Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  day-care  worker  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  and  Lisa  Morrison,  Turtlepoint,  Pa.,  teacher  aide 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Keillor  attracts  large  crowds  at  Goshen  College.  More  than  2,000 
people  packed  out  two  performances  by  humorist  Garrison  Keillor  at 
Goshen  College  Jan.  Ilf-15.  He  is  the  host  of  the  increasingly  popular 
Prairie  Home  Companion  on  National  Public  Radio.  Here  he 
autographs  copies  of  his  latest  book,  Lake  Wobegon  Days. 

Brough  t to  campus  as  the  1985-86  S.  A.  Yoder  Memorial  Lecturer, 
Keillor  humorously  extolled  the  virtues  of  rural  American  life  and 
talked  about  his  own  strict  religious  upbringing  in  Minnesota. 

He  also  made  connections  with  Mennonites  and  led  his  Goshen 
audiences  in  singing  hymns.  “I  hope  that  whatever  happens  to  you 
and  your  church  that  you  keep  your  wonderful  singing  tradition,  ” 
Keillor  said. 


mg  event  were  longtime  Men- 
nonite  churchman  A.  J.  Metzler, 
Dorothy’s  father,  and  seminary 
professor  Daniel  Schipani,  a 
member  of  Brunks’  church  in  Ar- 
gentina when  the  couple  served 
in  that  country  as  missionaries. 
The  celebration  was  capped  by  a 
fellowship  meal  and  gift 
presentation,  with  members  re- 
lating experiences  of  the  past  and 
hopes  for  the  future  as  Brunks 
continue  to  lead  them. 


Herman  and  Jo  Tann  have 
terminated  their  missionary 
assignment  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia among  Indonesian  immi- 
grants and  have  returned  to  In- 
diana. Their  new  address  is  204 
N.  Greene  Rd.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

New  appointments: 

•Raymond  Charles,  encourager 
of  church  planters,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions,  start- 
ing last  November.  He  visits 
church  planters  and  young  con- 
gregations, helping  them  feel  a 
part  of  the  larger  Mennonite 
family  and  appreciate  their  Ana- 
baptist roots.  Charles  is  a veteran 
Lancaster  Conference  leader  who 
has  served  as  bishop  of  Landis- 
ville  District  and  as  president  of 
Eastern  Board. 

• Erick  Sawatzky,  director  of  field 
education,  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  starting  in 
January.  The  first  full-time 
person  in  this  job,  he  oversees 
student  internships  in  local  con- 
gregations and  coordinates  the 
process  that  tests  students’  readi- 
ness for  ministry.  An  ordained 
pastor,  Sawatzky  served  the  past 
five  years  as  executive  director  of 
Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Pastoral  In- 
stitute. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Kirk  Hanger  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  Methacton  Mennonite 
Church,  Norristown,  Pa.,  on  Dec. 
8.  He  was  licensed  in  1983. 

•Bob  and  Mary  Ann  Shreiner 
have  resigned  as  pastors  of 
Hyattsville  (Md.)  Mennonite 
Church  after  four  years.  They 
will  become  pastoral  leaders  of 
Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  in  July. 

•Don  Heiser  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Willow  Springs  Mennonite 
Church,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  effective  in 
April.  At  that  time  he  will  be- 
come pastor  of  Maplewood  Men- 

Pontius'  Puddle 


nonite  Church — a General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  congregation 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

•John  Heyerly  resigned  as  pastor 
of  Houston  (Tex.)  Mennonite 
Church,  effective  in  June. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Camp  Henry  ft 22  and  Camp 
Downey  ft67  Civilian  Public  Ser- 
vice Reunion,  Sept.  6-7,  at  Camp 
Menno  Haven,  Tiskilwa,  111. 
Registrations  and  $5  fees  should 
be  sent  to  Marion  Albrecht  at  150 
Old  Orchard  Rd.,  Tiskilwa,  IL 
61368.  More  information  from 
that  address  or  by  calling  815- 
875-3774. 

•Staley  Distinguished  Scholar 
Lectures,  Mar.  12-13,  at  Goshen 
College.  The  speaker  is  Mary 
Stewart  Van  Leeuwen,  an  author 
and  lecturer  in  social  psychology 
from  Calvin  College.  She  will  ad- 
dress the  theme  “Christian 
Perspectives  on  Sexuality.”  More 
information  from  Information 
Services  Department  at  GC,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526;  phone  219-533- 
3161. 

•Family  Business  Retreat,  Feb. 
21-23,  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  The  theme  is 
“The  Family  Business:  Entrepre- 
neurship at  Its  Best,  Is  It  or  Isn’t 
It?”  and  the  main  speaker  is  Leo- 
nard Geiser.  More  information 
from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone 
412-423-2056. 

•Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion, Nov.  7-9,  at  North  Goshen 
(Ind.)  Mennonite  Church.  All 
persons  previously  involved  in 
the  life  of  the  congregation  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in 
remembering,  rejoicing,  and  re- 
newing. More  information  from 
Darrel  Hostetler  at  the  church, 
501  N.  Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-4255. 
•Valentine's  Banquet,  Feb.  15,  at 
Historic  Strasburg  (Pa.)  Inn.  It  is 
an  annual  event  sponsored  by 
The  People’s  Place — a local  Men- 
nonite heritage  center.  The 
speaker  is  Peter  Dyck.  More  in- 
formation from  The  People’s 
Place,  Intercourse,  PA  17534; 
phone  717-768-7171. 

New  resources: 

•A  mes  85  Proceedings  from  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board. 
Besides  minutes  of  the  business 
sessions,  the  48-page  booklet  con- 
tains a list  of  delegates  to  the 
1985  General  Assembly,  a direc- 
tory of  boards  and  committees, 


and  the  bylaws  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  It  is  available  for  $2.50 
from  MCGB,  528  E.  Madison  St., 
Lombard,  IL  60148. 

•Study  resource  on  the  Philip- 
pines from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Entitled  Spirit  in 
Struggle:  A Reader  and  Study 
Guide  on  the  Philippines,  this  30- 
page  booklet  contains  stories  and 
reflections  on  a country  in  crisis. 
It  is  available  from  MCC  at  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any 
other  MCC  office. 

•Revised  study  packet  on  Central 
A merica  from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Entitled  The  Face  of 
Change  in  Central  America,  this 
includes  a survey  of  each  country 
in  the  region,  information  on  the 
wider  church  and  Mennonite  in- 
volvements there,  and  a section 
on  refugees.  It  is  available  from 
MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501, 
or  from  any  other  MCC  office. 
•Booklet  on  “Issues  in  Congrega- 
tional Formation"  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  It 
focuses  on  four  issues — spiritual 
formation,  worship,  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  sex  education. 


Joel  Kauffmann 


The  booklet  is  suggested  for  use 
by  Sunday  school  classes  and 
other  groups  in  the  congregation. 
It  is  available  for  $1.95  (plus  10 
percent  for  shipping)  from  MPH 
at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Food  service  supervisor,  Rocky 
Mountain  Mennonite  Camp, 
starting  on  June  1.  Responsi- 
bilities include  menu  planning, 
food  ordering,  food  preparation, 
and  kitchen  staff  supervision. 
Contact  Allan  Bartel  at  the  camp, 
Box  6,  Divide,  CO  80814;  phone 
303-687-9506. 

•Associate  director  of  develop- 
ment, Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  Seminary,  starting  on  or 
after  Mar.  1.  Experience  in  fi- 
nancial or  banking  fields,  busi- 
ness, or  development  helpful.  The 
position  requires  travel.  Send 
resume  to  Personnel  Office  at 
EMC&S,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

Openings  next  fall  at  Western 
Mennonite  School: 

•Physical  education/athletic  di- 
rector. 

•Business  instructor. 

Send  resume  to  Bryan  Stauffer 
at  WMS,  9045  Wallace  Rd.  NW, 
Salem,  OR  97304. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Lynside, 
Lyndhurst,  Va.:  David  and 
Velma  Harner  and  Russell  M. 
Shank.  Zion,  Broadway,  Va.:  Liz 
Chase  Driver.  Slate  Hill,  Shi- 
remanstown,  Pa.:  Mouy,  Somxay, 
and  Phouthaly  Onelangsy,  Xeng 
Beck,  and  Phonh  Beck  Saetang, 
and  Teresa  Jean  Sowers.  First 
Mennonite,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.: 
Derek  Imhoff. 


AS  WE.  LOOK  MACAO  TO 
EASTER,  WE  APE  REMINDED 
THAT  WHAT  WE  &A1NEO  SO 
JOVEOLLV  AT  CHRISTMAS, 
WE  MOST  NOW  LOSE  WITH 
SUFFERING  AND 
AM&OISH. 


VOO  MEAN  OCR 
SAVIOR  BORN  o 
IN  BETHLEHEM  < 
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Another  view  of  Menno  Simons' 
church  (back),  with  a “ hidden ” 
Mennonite  church  in  the  fore- 
ground (left,  front). 

Note  on  last  week’s  cover:  The 

church  behind  the  drawing  of 
Menno  Simons  (Jan.  28)  is  the 
Catholic  church  where  Menno 
was  priest  when  he  decided  to 
join  the  Anabaptist  movement.  It 
still  stands  in  Pingjum,  the 
Netherlands,  although  it  is  now  a 
Reformed  church.  One  block 
away  is  a Mennonite  church,  dis- 
guised as  an  ordinary  house  on 
the  outside  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  authorities  during  the  years 
of  persecution. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Bender,  Michael  and  Alice 
(Gunden),  Bloomington,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Emily  Chris- 
tine, Jan.  7. 

Buckwalter,  Everett  and 
Janie  (Martin),  Lancaster,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Kate 
Elizabeth,  Jan.  8. 

Coblentz,  Donald  and  Mary 
(Bell),  Townville,  Pa.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Wanda 
Lena,  Dec.  17. 

Derstine,  Dennis  and  Connie 
(Halteman),  Dublin,  Pa.,  fourth 
child,  third  daughter,  Sara  Eliza- 
beth, Jan.  13. 

Dow,  Ronald  and  Cathy 
(Gingerich),  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
first  child,  Isaac  Melvin,  Jan.  1. 

Garber,  Raymond  and  Sue 
(Moser),  Roanoke,  111.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Amanda 
Marie,  Dec.  12. 

Hess,  John  and  Sylvia 
(Wissler),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Lisa  Janelle,  Dec.  30. 

Kolb,  Levi  arid  Rebecca 
(Souder),  Telford,  Pa.,  second 
daughter,  Kristin  Elyse,  Nov.  13. 

Martin,  John  and  Sue, 
Moorefield,  Ont.,  second  child, 
first  son,  Brandon  James,  Nov. 
29. 

Mast,  Conrad  and  Donna,  St. 
Paris,  Ohio,  second  daughter, 
Anna  Elizabeth,  Dec.  29. 

Sauder,  Calvin  and  Jeanette 
(Burkholder),  Denver,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Matthew  Christian,  Jan.  7. 

Steiner,  James  E.  and  Debbie 
(Ireland),  Dalton,  Ohio,  third 
child,  second  son,  Kevin  James, 
Jan.  13. 

Swartzentruber,  Craig  and 
Brenda  (Hishon),  Baden,  Ont., 
second  child,  first  son,  Chad  Jef- 
fery, Dec.  30. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  weddrng. 

Caraballo-Mejia.  Josue  Cara- 
ballo, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Area  De 
Salvacion  Church,  and  Margie  E. 
Mejia,  Rock  Island,  111.,  Spanish 
Mennonite  Church,  by  Mac 
Bustos,  Nov.  30. 

Detweiler-Switzer.  Dean  P. 
Detweiler  and  Georganne 
Switzer,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Ashton  cong.,  by  Ken  Nauman, 
Jan.  11. 

Kauffman-Peachey.  Rodney 
Kauffman,  Reedsville,  Pa.,  and 
Gloria  Peachey,  Belleville,  Pa., 
both  of  Allensville  cong.,  by 
Timothy  Peachey  and  Jonathan 
Yoder,  Oct.  12. 

VanderKooy-Wyse.  Jeffrey 
VanderKooy,  Redlands,  Calif.', 
and  Debra  Wyse,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Lockport.  cong.,  by  Keith  Lein- 
bach,  Aug.  17. 

Weaver-Kramer.  Aaron 
Weaver,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay 
Shore  cong.,  and  Myrna  Kramer, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Calvary 
cong.,  by  LeRoy  Bechler,  Jan.  9. 


OBITUARIES 


Crespo,  Ivonne  Constance, 

daughter  of  Michael  and  Inez 
(Nietos)  Paredes,  was  born  in 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  Feb.  4,  1945;  died  of 
a heart  attack  at  Bronx,  N.Y., 
Nov.  5,  1985;  aged  40  y.  She  was 
married  to  Nelson  Mendoza.  She 
was  later  married  to  Nicholas 
Crespo,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  4 children  (Monica  Mae 
Acosta,  Nelson  Mendoza,  Maritza 
Mendoza,  and  Laura  Ann 
Crespo),  4 grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Ray  Montalvo  and 
David  Paredez).  She  was  a 
member  of  Glad  Tidings  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Ortiz  Funeral  Home 
on  Nov.  8,  in  charge  of  John 
Bauman,  Vincent  Martinez  and 
Jesus  Cruz;  interment  in  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery,  Linden,  N.J. 

Layman,  C.  Weaver,  son  of 
Martin  A.  and  Kate  (Shank) 
Lahman,  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  18,  1897; 
died  in  Rockingham  Memorial 
Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct. 
24,  1985;  aged  87  y.  On  July  21, 
1923,  he  was  married  to  Nina 
Heatwole,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ruth 
Yost),  one  son  (Wilbur  C. 
Layman),  one  foster  son  (Charles 
Comer),  8 grandchildren,  and  10 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  26,  in  charge  of 
Harold  Eshleman,  James  Stauf- 
fer, and  Glendon  Blosser;  inter- 
ment in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Daniel  E.,  son  of  Eli 
and  Amanda  (Schlabach)  Mast, 
was  born  in  Kansas,  June  9, 1900; 
died  at  Amherst,  N.Y.,  Jan.  8, 


1986;  aged  85  y.  On  Apr.  9,  1925, 
he  was  married  to  Susan  Miller, 
who  died  on  Feb.  8,  1978.  Surviv- 
ing are  7 daughters  (Alice— Mrs. 
James  Hendry,  Mildred — Mrs. 
Carlton  Graff,  Arlene — Mrs. 
Joseph  Wolak,  Mary — Mrs. 
Donald  Penninger,  Carol— Mrs. 
James  Webster,  Mrs.  Doris 
Brand,  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Robert 
Crane),  one  son  (Paul  Mast),  19 
grandchildren,  9 great-grand- 
children, 4 sisters  (Katherine 
Mast,  Sarah  Mast,  Mrs.  Mary 
Troyer,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Kipfer), 
and  3 brothers  (William,  Alvin, 
and  Eli  Mast).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 brothers  (Fred  and 
Levi).  He  was  a member  of 
Clarence  Center-Akron  Men- 
nonite Church  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in 
charge  of  Howard  S.  Bauman; 
interment  in  Good  Cemetery. 

Miles,  John  Robert,  son  of 
Mark  and  Susan  (Canning)  Miles, 
was  born  at  St.  Coloumbian,  Nov. 
12,  1913;  died  at  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  Jan.  1,  1986;  aged  72  y.  On 
Nov.  24,  1937,  he  was  married  to 
Ruby  Boshart,  whosurvivies.  Also 
surviving  are  6 sons  (Howard, 
William,  Kenneth,  John, 
Richard,  and  Charles  Miles),  2 
daughters  (Alice— Mrs.  Alfred 
Becker  and  Nancy  Oswald),  29 
grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Mark  and 
Charles),  and  3 sisters  (Sister 
Anacleta,  Mary — Mrs.  Pete  Con- 
nelly, and  Lil — Mrs.  Sid  Gib- 
bons). He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (David)  in  1955.  He 
was  a member  of  Steinmann 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  4,  in  charge  of  Elmer 
Schwartzentruber  and  Fred 
Lichti;  interment  in  Steinmann 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Walter  John,  son  of 
John  H.  and  Magdelena  (Hauder) 
Miller,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  Mar.  9,  1932;  died  of 
multiple  sclerosis  at  Pleas- 
antview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Jan.  3,  1986;  aged  53  y.  On  Aug. 
14,  1955,  he  was  married  to  Joan 
Shettler,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Cyn- 
thia—Mrs.  Donald  Hostetler  and 
Cecilia),  2 sons  (Craig  and  Cran- 
dall), 4 brothers  (Truman,  Earl, 
Dale,  and  Roland),  and  2 sisters 
(Vyral  — Mrs.  Deward  Vannoy 
and  Grace — Mrs.  Daniel  Wid- 
mer).  He  was  a member  of 
Wellman  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  6,  in  charge  of  Ron  Ken- 
nel; interment  in  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Schaer,  Maurice  P.,  son  of 
Fred  and  Estella  (Stuckey) 
Schaer,  was  born  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  May  29,  1914;  died  at  his 
home,  on  Jan.  9,  1986;  aged  71  y. 
On  Oct.  14,  1933,  he  was  married 
to  Inez  Heiser,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Joan  Cender  and  Virginia  Oyer), 
4 grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Fred  Schaer),  and  3 sisters 
(Mabel  Gerig,  Fern  Herkless,  and 
Etta  Eckerman).  He  was  a 
member  of  East  Bend  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  12,  in  charge  of 


Paul  O.  King  and  Ivan  Birkey; 
interment  in  East  Bend  Me- 
morial Park. 

Tretheway,  Mildred,  was 

born  in  Ohio,  July  19,  1895;  died 
at  Sunnyside  Nursing  Home, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Jan.  6,  1986;  aged 
90  y.  She  was  married  to  Will 
Tretheway  who  died  on  May  14, 
1981.  She  was  a member  of  Bay 
Shore  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Fostoria,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  9;  inter- 
ment in  Fountain  Cemetery,  Fos- 
toria. 

Willouer,  Alice  B.,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Lizzie  (Bergey) 
Mininger,  was  born  in  Lederach, 
Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1885;  died  at  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  Nov.  26,  1985;  aged  100 
y.  On  Jan.  26,  1907,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Henry  Willouer,  who  died 
on  May  27,  i974.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Howard  and  Leroy),  3 
daughters  (Katie  Allebach,  Edith 
Freed,  and  Florence  Trauger),  24 
grandchildren,  73  great-grand- 
children, and  38  great-great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a 
member  of  Salford  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  30,  in  charge  of 
John  Ruth,  Earl  Yoder,  and  John 
E.  Sharp;  interment  in  Salford 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Solomon  D.,  son  of 
Amos  and  Emma  (Peachey) 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Allensville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1912;  died  at  Valley 
View  Haven,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Dec. 
12,  1985;  aged  73  y.  He  was  a 
member  of  Allensville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  15,  in  charge  of 
Timothy  Peachey  and  Paul 
Bender;  interment  in  Allensville 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 

Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  all-unit  meeting, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Feb.  7-8. 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Feb.  7-8 

Conservative  Conference  ministers  fellow- 
ship, Belleville,  Pa.  Feb.  17-21 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.  Feb.  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, Feb.  21-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  session,  Mar. 
1 

Conversations  on  Faith  III,  Laurelville,  Pa., 
Mar.  5-7 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13-15 

Ontario/Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  con- 
ferences joint  meeting,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Mar.  14-16 

Lancaster  Conference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Church  groups  join  for  new  surge 
of  anti-apartheid  activity 

A diverse  group  of  church  leaders  has 
proclaimed  1986  “the  year  of  action  by 
U.S.  churches  against  apartheid”  and 
agreed  recently  to  a common  strategy 
for  opposing  the  system  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  South  Africa. 

More  than  125  church  leaders— 
representing  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Orthodox  Christian  groups— set  forth  a 
plan  that  includes  a stepped-up  cam- 
paign for  U.S.  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa,  and  pressure  on 
banks  and  American  companies  to  stop 
doing  business  with  the  nation. 

“We  have  heard  the  cries  of  anguish 
from  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  South 
Africa  and  they  have  asked  us  to  take 
this  action,”  the  church  leaders  said  in  a 
declaration  at  the  end  of  their  all-day 
meeting  in  Washington. 

Explo  85 — spreading  the  gospel 
in  the  space  age 

Explo  85,  the  unprecedented  recent 
four-day  global  Christian  conference, 
has  been  hailed  as  a historic  turning 
point  in  mission  strategy. 

Sponsored  by  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ,  the  event  used  satellite  telecasts 
to  simultaneously  link  between  500,000 
and  600,000  people  in  55  lands.  Ob- 
servers said  that  gospel  outreach  had 
entered  a new  era.  They  envisaged  a 
whole  new  concept  of  satellite  Christian 
proclamation. 

Explo  85  achieved  two-hour  live  daily 
closed-circuit  telecasts  to  and  from 
every  continent.  The  purpose  was  to 
teach  and  encourage  Christians. 

Technically,  it  was  the  most  complex 
enterprise  of  its  kind  in  history.  More 
than  20,000  people  around  the  world 
worked  to  link  a network  of  separate 
conferences  attended  by  150  na- 
tionalities at  100  locations.  Messages 
from  evangelists,  including  Billy 
Graham  and  Luis  Palau,  were  trans- 


lated into  32  languages.  Six  communica- 
tions satellites  hovering  in  space  spread 
the  gospel,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
between  $9  million  and  $10  million. 

Boy  Scouts  in  Canada  dismiss 
leader  who  is  an  atheist 

A self-proclaimed  atheist  has  been 
dismissed  as  a beaver-scout  leader  in 
Red  Deer,  Alta. 

Arnold  Paulsen,  a Red  Deer  regional 
scout  commissioner,  said  that  Margaret 
Lyall  “is  unfit  to  lead  the  beavers  be- 
cause she  will  not  swear  to  love  and 
serve  God.”  He  rejected  charges  of  re- 
ligious discrimination  on  the  ground 
that  “an  atheist  has  no  religion  at  all.” 

Lyall  became  embroiled  in  a con- 
troversy when  scout  leaders  asked  her 
why  she  did  not  include  prayers  in  her 
meetings.  “Well,  because  I’m  an 
atheist,”  she  replied. 

Robert  Milks,  director  of  public  af- 
fairs for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Canada,  said 
that  swearing  to  “love  and  serve  God”  is 
a requirement  for  leaders. 


Salvadorean  peace  march  halted 
by  army;  one  marcher  arrested 

A second  attempt  at  a national  march 
for  peace  in  El  Salvador  has  ended 
unsuccessfully,  with  one  lay  Catholic 
church  worker  still  imprisoned  after  his 
participation  in  the  first  demonstration. 

More  than  400  people  from  churches, 
unions,  and  peace  groups  tried  twice 
within  a week  to  publicize  their  efforts 
to  promote  a dialogue  for  peace  by 
following  the  route  earlier  planned  for 
an  international  peace  march,  which 
was  refused  entry  to  the  country.  Both 
times,  the  Salvadoran  peace  marchers 
were  denied  passage  into  conflict  zones 
by  the  Salvadoran  army. 

Church  worker  Brigido  Sanchez 
Beltran  was  arrested  at  the  fourth  of  six 
army  roadblocks  encountered  by  the  12- 
bus  caravan  on  its  return  to  San 
Salvador  after  it  was  refused  entry  into 
the  northeast  province  of  Morazon  a day 
earlier. 

According  to  participants  who  wit- 
nessed the  arrest,  a soldier  claimed  that 
the  church  worker’s  identification  was 
false  and  that  he  had  been  involved  in 
subversive  activity. 


Falwell  and  Robertson  betray  their 
heritage,  says  church-state  expert 

Leaders  of  the  “fundamentalist  new 
right”  like  Jerry  Falwell  and  Pat 
Robertson  are  “so-called  Baptists”  who 
betray  their  heritage,  a Baptist  church- 
state  expert  said  recently  in  New  York. 

The  assertion  was  made  by  Stan 
Hastey  of  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee 
on  Public  Affairs  at  a daylong  convoca- 
tion on  “The  Fundamentalist,  New 


Right  Threat  to  Religious  Freedom  and 
Women’s  Rights.” 

Specifically  naming  the  heads  of  the 
newly  organized  Liberty  Foundation 
and  the  Christian  Broadcasting  Net- 
work, Hastey  said  Falwell  and 
Robertson  betray  their  heritage  because 
“they  do  not  understand  the  religious 
pluralism  which  religious  freedom  de- 
mands.” 

Hastey  also  warned  that  “the 
Falwells  and  Robertsons  may  settle  for 
watered-down,  state-endorsed  religion 
for  the  time  being.  But  in  the  long  haul, 
what  they  seek  is  a state  dominated  by 
the  orthodox.  And  they  will  decide  what 
is  orthodox.” 


Unification  Church  dissenters  use 
newsletters  to  work  for  change 

Two  newsletters  recently  being 
published  by  members  of  the  Unifica- 
tion Church  are  the  most  visible  signs  of 
a dissenting  movement  growing  within 
that  church. 

The  newsletters,  called  Our  Network 
and  The  Round  Table,  serve  as  an  open 
forum  for  Unification  members  who  are 
pressing  for  greater  freedom  of 
lifestyles,  more  democratic  participa- 
tion, and  doctrinal  reform  within  the 
church. 

Critics  of  the  Unification  Church  have 
long  claimed  that  the  leadership  under 
the  controversial  Sun  Myung  Moon  has 
enforced  strict  control  over  its  mem- 
bers. 

Unification  Church  officials  say  that 
the  newsletters  cater  to  a small  group  of 
members  who  are  mainly  on  the  fringe 
of  the  church. 

Tutu  in  Harlem:  thanks  to  Americans 
working  against  apartheid 

Black  Anglican  bishop  Desmond  Tutu 
of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  told  an 
ecumenical  gathering  at  a Harlem 
church  in  New  York  City  recently  that 
blacks  and  whites  in  South  Africa  will 
be  free  “not  because  we  are  good  and  de- 
serve it,  but  because  God  is  God.” 

The  diminutive  bishop  drew  an  awed, 
admiring  crowd  of  2,000  at  the  2*/2-hour 
service  at  St.  Mark’s  United  Methodist 
Church.  Sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
gathering  combined  an  observance  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.’s,  birthday  and 
an  early  celebration  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity. 

Tutu  said  his  current  heavily 
scheduled  U.S.  visit  had  three  purposes: 
“One,  I came  to  say  thank  you  to  people 
for  their  tremendous  support”  of  an- 
ti-apartheid efforts;  “two,  to  try  to 
intensify  the  attention  being  given  to 
the  South  African  issue,”  and  “three,  to 
ask  for  money”  to  support  the  cam- 
paign. 
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“Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.  Hebrews  12:6 

In  the  year  we  built  our  house,  a fast-talking  salesman 
convinced  us  we  needed  a dozen  fruit  trees.  So,  although 
every  dollar  was  committed  and  every  minute  was 
needed  for  the  house,  we  took  the  money  and  the  time  to 
start  a modest  fruit  orchard  even  before  the  house  was 
ready. 

The  orchard  was  something  less  than  a success.  The 
pears  and  plums  were  the  first  to  go.  I can’t  remember 
what  took  the  plums,  but  fire  blight  destroyed  the 
pears.  The  cherries  never  bore  more  than  token  crops 
and  the  peaches  went  down  one  by  one.  After  30  years 
one  craggy  peach  tree  remains  along  with  three  apples. 

Apple  trees,  of  course,  are  hardy  and  long  lived.  Ap- 
ples will  sometimes  bear  even  in  our  frost-ridden  cli- 
mate. The  Yellow  Transparent  keep  us  in  apple  sauce 
and  the  McIntosh  and  Jonathan  provide  irregular 
knotty  and  scabby  harvests.  But,  as  every  fruitgrower 
knows,  apple  trees  must  be  pruned! 

A professional,  I’m  told,  can  prune  an  apple  tree  in 
maybe  three  minutes.  For  an  amateur  it  takes  a little 
longer.  Indeed  it  may  take  years  to  get  the  pruning  done 
and  in  the  meantime  the  apple  trees  keep  growing.  One 
year  not  so  long  ago  there  was  an  abundant  harvest  on 
the  Jonathan,  but  it  took  a 40-foot  ladder  to  reach  some 
of  the  apples.  A man  my  age  should  not  be  picking  ap- 
ples from  a 40-foot  ladder. 

After  a number  of  halfhearted  efforts,  this  year 
seemed  the  year  to  really  prune  the  apple  trees.  Two 
mild  Saturdays  in  January  provided  the  ambience  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  pruner  and  the  chain  saw,  we 
dehorned  those  trees.  (When  you  need  a chain  saw  to 
prune  the  trees,  you  know  you  have  waited  too  long.) 
Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  soon  we  will  get  apples. 
But  at  least  when  we  do  they  will  be  within  a reasonable 
distance  from  the  ground. 

As  I labored  over  those  trees  I reflected  idly  on  why 
pruning  is  necessary.  The  answer  is  in  the  energy  and 
randomness  of  the  apple  tree’s  growth.  Its  priorities  are 
not  such  as  to  foster  large,  colorful  apples.  It  would  fill 
with  twigs  and  foliage  the  spaces  where  sunlight  should 
come  in  to  color  the  apples. 

In  the  wild,  this  may  be  acceptable.  Deer  and  birds 
take  apples  as  they  find  them.  But  the  fruit  grower  has 
higher  priorities.  If  not,  his  customers  will  help  him 
understand  that  these  are  necessary.  Without  the  dis- 
cipline of  pruning,  apple  trees  will  not  produce  the 
quality  of  fruit  desired  in  the  market. 

Some  of  the  biblical  writers  were  familiar  with  prun- 
ing. Evidently  not  of  apples,  since  these  require  a cli- 
mate that  freezes  in  the  winter,  but  rather  of  grape 


vines.  The  principle  is  the  same.  Pruning  keeps  the  vine 
from  wasting  its  energy  in  random  efforts,  but  keeps  it 
lean  and  focussed.  The  pruning  of  the  vine  is  seen  as  an 
analogy  for  discipline  in  the  Christian  life.  The  classic 
statement  of  this  is  in  John  15,  where  the  Father  does 
the  pruning. 

The  specific  nature  of  the  pruning  experience  is  not 
described  in  John.  But  the  analogy  would  suggest  that  it 
results  in  a reordering  of  priorities.  Peripheral  material 
is  cut  away  in  order  to  guide  the  vine  toward  what  the 
pruner  has  in  mind.  The  vine  has  life  and  energy— the 
will  to  grow.  But  it  needs  guidance  in  the  form  of  prun- 
ing. 

Another  biblical  analogy  for  discipline,  used  in  He- 
brews 12,  is  fatherly  punishment.  Anticipating  the 
modern  “this  hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you”  slogan, 
the  author  of  Hebrews  holds  that  a father’s  punishment 
is  a sign  of  love,  indeed  of  sonship  itself.  No  punish- 
ment, no  paternity. 

Here  too  the  nature  of  the  discipline  is  not  clear,  but  it 
is  evidently  seen  as  involving  opposition  from  those  who 
do  not  accept  the  faith.  To  suggest  that  persecution  by 
unbelievers  is  a form  of  discipline  from  God  is  a bold 
analogy  indeed.  In  some  respects  this  confuses  more 
than  clarifies  the  issue. 

Who  or  what  is  the  source  of  evil  and  negative 
experiences?  The  Bible  does  not  give  a final  answer.  Evil 
is  a mystery  which  none  of  us  can  be  expected  to  fully 
comprehend.  But  we  can  if  we  stop  to  think  of  it  and 
recognize  that  negative  experiences  may  have  a pruning 
or  disciplining  effect  on  us  if  we  accept  them  as  such. 
Opposition  from  governments,  for  example,  may  drive 
the  church  to  examine  its  goals  and  focus  its  efforts  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  happen  in  a free  society  where 
growth  is  permitted  in  all  directions  as  of  a vine  grow- 
ing wild. 

Accidents,  illness,  or  other  intensive  experiences  may 
do  the  same  for  individuals.  After  spending  time  in  Ci- 
vilian Public  Service  during  World  War  II,  men  were 
wont  to  say  that  they  “wouldn’t  take  a thousand  dollars 
for  the  experience,  but  they  wouldn’t  give  a nickel  for 
another  day  of  it.” 

Our  pruned  apple  trees  are  spare  and  angular,  almost 
ugly,  without  the  brush  we  cut  away  from  them. 
(Professional  pruners  would  do  a smoother  job.)  Yet 
anyone  who  knows  fruit  growing  knows  that  they  show 
more  long-range  promise  without  the  random  growth 
that  we  took  away. 

So  it  is  with  the  pruned  Christian.  Not  as  showy, 
perhaps,  as  the  one  whose  energy  goes  into  vigorous, 
random  growth.  But  potentially  more  fruitful. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  Christian  Year: 

an  alternative  to  the  world’s  calendar 


by  Dennis  D.  Martin 
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Which  holidays  or  special  occasions  did  your  con- 
gregation or  family  observe  in  the  last  year?  Christmas 
and  Easter,  of  course.  Mother’s  Day?  World  Communion 
Sunday?  Thanksgiving  Day?  Have  you  ever  participated 
in  a special  service  on  July  4 as  an  alternative  to  Inde- 
pendence Day?  Do  you  feel  uncomfortable  on  Veterans 
Day  or  Memorial  Day,  not  really  knowing  whether  it  is  a 
holiday  for  you,  even  though  you  may  have  a paid  break 
from  your  job?  What  about  Labor  Day?  Presidents  Day? 
Halloween? 

U.S.  holidays  are  essentially  secular  holidays. 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are  the  only  religious  or 
semireligious  holidays  that  are  usually  granted  to  em- 
ployees. Apart  from  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Day,  Canadians 
have  a similar  secular  calendar  (July  1,  August’s  Civic 
Holiday,  and  Victoria  Day  in  May). 

Some  European  countries  have  more  religious  holi- 
days. Schools  are  dismissed  and  workers  receive  paid 
holidays  on  Ascension  Day,  Day  of  Repentance  and 


Prayer  (Protestant  areas),  Corpus  Christi  (Catholic 
areas),  Easter  Monday,  and  Pentecost  Monday,  for 
example. 

One  reason  Americans  have  a secular  calendar  is  that 
the  Puritans  were  opposed  to  all  Christian  special  days, 
to  the  point  of  making  Christmas  day  an  official  work- 
ing day.  The  American  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  also  helped  to  push  church  holidays  aside. 

We  often  complain  about  the  secularization  of  the  few 
religious  holidays  left  in  North  America — Christmas 
and  Easter.  Instead  of  complaining,  why  not  follow  a 
full  cycle  of  Christian  holidays  and  leave  the  secular  and 
militaristic  holidays  to  the  secularists  and  militarists? 

Did  you  know  there  is  a Christian  alternative  to 
Veterans  Day?  For  many  centuries  before  1918,  Novem- 
ber 11  was  St.  Martin’s  Day.  It  commemorates  the 
fourth-century  army  officer  who  divided  his  cloak  with 
his  sword  to  clothe  a naked  beggar  in  the  “inasmuch” 
spirit  of  Matthew  25. 
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In  other  words,  a full  Christian  calendar  that  fits  well 
with  the  natural  rhythms  of  summer  and  winter,  fall 
and  spring,  is  waiting  for  us  to  use.  We  can’t  expect  our 
employers  to  grant  us  paid  holidays  for  the  Monday 
after  Pentecost  or  Ascension  Day,  but  within  our  con- 
gregations and  our  families  we  can  observe  a full  cycle 
of  holidays  that  remind  us  that  we  are  in  the  world  but 
not  of  the  world. 

The  church  year  is  not  complicated.  There  are  only 


Why  not  follow  a full  cycle  of 
Christian  holidays  and  leave  the 
secular  and  militaristic  holidays 
to  others? 


four  main  seasons  and  they  make  up  two  cycles  of 
“preparation  and  celebration.”  Easter  is  a celebration 
season  and  is  preceded  by  Lent  as  a preparation  season. 
Christmas  is  a celebration  season  and  is  preceded  by 
Advent  as  preparation.  Here  are  some  simple  tips  for 
following  the  Christian  calendar . 

1.  Begin  with  an  Easter  season  of  seven  weeks  from 
Easter  to  Pentecost.  Not  only  is  this  the  oldest  special 
season  of  the  church,  but  it  is  well  suited  to  Mennonites 
because  it  emphasizes  baptism  and  discipleship. 

Easter  season  can  begin  dramatically  with  a late- 
night  or  early-dawn  Saturday-Sunday  vigil  instead  of  a 
sunrise  breakfast.  The  vigil  service  is  filled  with  a recital 
of  God’s  saving  acts  in  history,  a renewal  of  baptismal 
vows  or  baptism  of  adult  converts,  and  much  symbolism 
of  light  overcoming  the  darkness  of  Christ’s  crucifixion 
and  burial. 

Sermon  texts  can  be  chosen  from  the  post-resurrec- 
tion appearances  of  Christ  or  from  the  table  in  the  back 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  another  lectionary. 
Sing  an  Alleluia  song  (Sing  and  Rejoice!  3 or  74,  The 
Mennonite  Hymnal,  179  or  185,  for  example)  before 
reading  the  Gospel  text  each  Sunday  as  a celebration  of 
the  good  news  that  has  once  more  been  proclaimed  in  all 
its  splendor  at  Easter.  Use  the  Easter  section  of  the 
hymnal  for  most  congregational  singing  throughout 
these  seven  weeks. 

Carry  the  resurrection  themes  through  to  Pentecost, 
recalling  the  ascension  of  Christ  on  the  Thursday  40 
days  after  Easter  as  a step  toward  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  outpouring  on  Pentecost.  Ascension  and 
Pentecost  are  two  church  holidays  that  Anabaptists  and 
Hutterites  emphasized. 

Sing  an  Alleluia  song  before  the  Gospel  reading 
regularly  or  occasionally  throughout  the  summer,  fall, 
and  Advent-Christmas  seasons.  Have  the  congregation 
stand  for  the  Alleluia  and  the  Gospel  reading  to  em- 
phasize the  centrality  of  the  Gospel  message  for  our 
Anabaptist  theology,  for  a tradition  whose  martyr 


Dennis  D.  Martin,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a faculty  member  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  and  assistant  editor  of  the  fifth  volume 
of  Mennonite  Encyclopedia. 


ancestors  proclaimed  in  life  and  death  a desire  to  “walk 
in  the  resurrection.” 

2.  Add  an  Advent  season  the  next  fall.  The  Christian 
year  begins  with  Advent.  The  last  days  of  the  old  church 
year  emphasize  eschatological  themes — Christ  the  King 
Sunday,  late  in  November,  is  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
church  year.  As  we  think  of  those  who  have  departed 
this  life  during  the  past  year,  we  long  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  history  in  Christ’s  return.  These  weeks  prepare 
us,  then,  for  Advent  Season,  which  begins  on  the  Sunday 
nearest  November  30  (St.  Andrew’s  Day). 

Advent  begins  with  eschatological  themes,  with  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  eternity,  with  the  reigning  Christ. 

As  Christmas  comes  closer,  we  zero  in  on  the  incarna- 
tional  moment  within  history  at  Bethlehem. 

The  church  year  is  a never-ending  cycle:  from  (1)  the 
cosmic  Redeemer  to  the  infant  Jesus  during  Advent  and 
Christmas,  to  (2)  Jesus’  ministry  during  Epiphany  and 
ordinary  times,  to  (3)  his  physical  death  and  resurrec- 
tion during  Lent  and  Easter,  and  back  to  (1)  Christ’s 
second  coming  and  cosmic  redemption  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  beginning  of  Advent.  In  this  unending  circle 
the  particular,  human,  and  immanent  alternate  with  the 
cosmic,  transcendant,  and  universal. 

Advent  is  a time  of  preparation.  Reserve  Christmas 
celebration  ideas  for  the  12-day  Christmas  Season  from 
December  25  to  January  6.  Try  to  sing  Advent  songs  and 
save  the  Christmas  carols  for  the  Christmas  season. 
During  Advent,  avoid  hymns  that  refer  to  the  babe  in 
the  manger,  to  angels  singing  “Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest,”  and  to  shepherds  and  wise  men.  Put  off  spe- 
cial choir  programs  until  Christmas  Eve  or  as  close  to 
Christmas  Day  as  possible.  The  more  we  stimulate  an- 
ticipation and  postpone  celebration  in  our  families  and 
congregations  during  Advent,  the  more  exciting 
Christmas  season  will  be. 

During  the  last  week  of  Advent,  let  the  anticipation 
build  even  more.  From  December  17  to  23,  use  the  seven 
“0  Antiphons,”  one  each  day,  as  a preface  to  Mary’s  song 
in  Luke  1:46-55  at  evening  candlelight  vesper  services. 
(Five  of  these  “0  Antiphons”  are  found  in  “O  Come,  0 
Come,  Emmanuel.”)  By  the  time  Christmas  Eve  arrives, 
your  expectation  will  be  at  its  peak. 

3.  Schedule  a Christmas  Eve  or  Christmas  Day  ser- 
vice. Why  spend  three  or  four  weeks  preparing  for 
Christmas  and  then  celebrate  Christmas  for  one  day 
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only,  the  last  Sunday  of  Advent?  If  you  have  built  up  a 
lot  of  anticipation  during  Advent,  you  need  a time  to 
compensate  for  it  in  festivity. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sing  the  songs  about  angels  and  the 
babe  in  the  manger — on  Christmas  Eve  or  Christmas 
Day.  Now  the  images  in  the  songs  will  come  alive  in  a 
way  they  could  not  have  done  three  weeks  earlier.  Be- 
cause we  normally  sing  Christmas  songs  during  Advent, 
the  words  tend  to  wash  over  us  and  the  images  often 
remain  pale. 


The  rhythm  of  the  Christian  year 
reminds  us  that  there  are  paradoxes 
and  cycles  in  life. 


4.  Continue  the  Christmas  Season  for  12  days.  Use 

Christmas  themes  in  the  days  and  Sundays  after  Christ- 
mas until  Epiphany  (January  6).  Use  the  Christmas  sec- 
tion of  the  hymnal  for  these  two  weeks.  The  Mennonite 
experience  with  persecution  and  with  relief  and  service 
work  make  the  first  Christian  martyr  (Stephen’s  Day, 
commemorated  on  December  26)  and  the  innocent  suf- 
ferers of  our  wartorn  and  famine-stricken  world  (the 
massacre  of  children  in  Bethlehem,  December  28)  of  spe- 
cial interest. 

For  Epiphany,  the  theme  of  the  three  Magi  is  tradi- 
tional, but  perhaps  more  important  is  the  subtheme  of 
Jesus’  baptism.  Epiphany  offers  a conclusion  to  the  fes- 
tive Christmas  season  and  a transition  to  a focus  on 
Jesus’  ministry  during  “Ordinary  Time”  (between 
Epiphany  and  Lent). 

What  could  be  more  Anabaptist  than  to  read  the 
stories  of  Jesus’  ministry  in  sequence  during  the  weeks 
after  his  baptismal  celebration  on  the  Sunday  after 
Epiphany?  In  1986  the  stories  come  from  Luke  3-6,  in 
1987  from  Matthew  3-5,  and  in  1988  from  Mark  1-2. 

5.  For  Lent,  count  back  from  Easter  Sunday  six 
weeks  plus  Saturday,  Friday,  and  Thursday  and  you  ar- 
rive at  Ash  Wednesday.  Since  you  have  already 
celebrated  one  Easter  season,  now  you  know  that  Lent 
takes  its  meaning  in  a secondary  way,  as  a time  of 
preparation  for  Easter  season.  Remember,  just  as  the 
preparation  weeks  of  Advent  were  needed  to  heighten 
anticipation  for  Christmas  celebration,  so  weeks  of 
preparation  during  Lent  can  serve  as  a background 
against  which  to  set  the  celebration  season  of  Easter. 

If  you  have  regularly  or  occasionally  been  greeting  the 
Gospel  reading  with  a song  of  Alleluia,  now,  during 
Lent,  this  should  be  omitted.  Then,  when  the  Alleluia 
song  is  sung  for  the  first  time  in  six  weeks  at  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel  on  Easter  Sunday  or  during  the  Easter 
night  vigil,  the  joy  of  the  good  news  will  be  underscored 
in  a way  that  can  hardly  be  put  into  words. 

Lent  originated  as  a period  of  preparation  for  Easter 
baptisms.  For  40  days,  candidates  for  baptism  were 
instructed  in  doctrine  and  conduct.  Giving  alms  was 
part  of  the  Lenten  tradition  as  well.  Instead  of  em- 
phasizing deprivation  during  Lent,  why  not  emphasize 
service  to  others  and  Bible  study?  Of  course,  it  is  also  a 


time  for  self-examination,  spiritual  discipline,  medita- 
tion on  Christ’s  suffering,  fasting,  and  special  seasons  of 
prayer.  Whatever  we  do,  it  should  be  intended  to 
prepare  us  for  that  renewal  of  baptismal  vows  and  cele- 
bration of  God’s  salvation  that  comes  in  the  Easter  vigil 
and  continues  throughout  the  Easter  season. 

6.  And  so  you  will  come  back  to  Easter  season. 

Make  it  the  high  point  of  the  entire  year,  the  celebration 
season  that  has  been  anticipated  during  the  preparation 
and  celebration  of  Advent,  Christmas,  and  Lent. 

7.  The  summers  and  early  fall  are  nonfestive,  “or- 
dinary” times  when  Scripture  readings  and  sermons 
come  from  the  Gospel  stories  of  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
the  sequential  reading  that  was  interrupted  for  Lent/ 
Easter.  A lectionary  can  help  to  find  the  sequence  of 
readings  or  you  can  parcel  out  the  Sundays  between 
Pentecost  and  Advent  so  that  you  make  it  all  the  way 
through  Luke  (1986),  Matthew  (1987),  and  Mark  (1988), 
each  in  their  turn. 

How  ironic  that  “high  church”  groups  like  Roman 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Anglicans  preach  through  one 
Gospel  each  year,  while  we,  who  cherish  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels  and  seek  to  walk  in  his  footsteps  as  part  of 
our  specific  tradition,  read  them  much  more  hap- 
hazardly! 

The  alternation  of  preparation  and  celebration,  of 
festivities  and  “ordinary  time,”  of  springtime  (Easter) 
and  winter  (Advent/Christmas),  once  we  become  fa- 
miliar with  it,  can  resonate  deep  within  us,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  seedtime  and  harvest,  pain  and  joy,  birth 
and  death  are  inescapable  parts  of  life. 

The  rhythm  of  the  Christian  year  reminds  us  that 
there  are  paradoxes  and  cycles  in  life.  Building  con- 
gregational and  family  traditions  around  these  holidays, 
rather  than  around  the  secular  and  militaristic  holidays 
of  school  and  work,  can  greatly  strengthen  our  self- 
understanding as  followers  of  Christ.  ^ 


Books  on  the  Church  Year 

• Worship  Old  and  New  by  Robert  E.  Webber  (Zondervan,  1982) 

•A  Pilgrim  People:  Learning  Th  rough  the  Church  Year  by  John 
Westerhoff  III  (Seabury,  1984) 

•Keeping  the  Church  Year  by  H.  Boone  Porter  (Seabury,  1977) 

• The  Liturgical  Year  (four  volumes)  by  Adrian  Nocent  (Litur- 
gical Press,  1977) 

•The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (The  Church  Hymnal  Corpora- 
tion) 

•Social  Themes  of  the  Christian  Year  edited  by  Dieter  T.  Hessel 
(Westminster/Geneva  Press,  1983) 

•Family  Advent  Customs  by  Helen  McLoughlin  (Liturgical 
Press,  1979) 

•Family  Christmas  Customs  by  Helen  McLoughlin  (Liturgical 
Press,  1977) 

•Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  Family  Customs  Easter  to  Pentecost 
by  Helen  McLoughlin  (Liturgical  Press,  1977) 

•Lent  and  Holy  Week  in  the  Home  by  Emerson  and  Arleen 
Hynes  (Liturgical  Press,  1977) 
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How  to  approach  Menno  and  his  writings 

by  Leonard  Gross 


In  the  Menno  Simons  Year  of  1986,  various  people 
may  want  to  read  from  The  Complete  Writings  of 
Menno  Simons  (available  from  Herald  Press).  How 
should  one  approach  a thousand  pages  of  varying 
quality?  Menno  is  at  his  best  when  he  directs  his  words 
to  non-theologians:  words  of  comfort  and  hope.  He  is 
also  at  his  best  in  his  pre-1545  writings,  where  he  set 
into  printed  motion  his  basic  views.  Below  are  a few  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  approach  Menno  and  his  writings. 

1.  Begin  by  reading  the  26-page  “Brief  Biography  of 
Menno  Simons”  by  Harold  S.  Bender  (pages  4-29  of 
Menno’s  Complete  Writings). 

2.  Then  read  “Spiritual  Resurrection”  (pp.  33-62),  be- 
ing aware  that  Menno  might  have  been  speaking  to  the 
pre-Mtinsterite  radicals  at  a time  when  no  person  knew 
exactly  how  God  would  break  into  history  during  that 
generation.  Menno  at  least  attempted  to  steer  his 
readers  down  a biblical  path,  as  interpreted  by  Jesus 
and  his  apostles. 

3.  Next,  read  Menno’s  “Meditation  on  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Psalm,”  which  reminds  one  of  Augustine’s  own  in- 
trospective Confessions,  granting  insights  into  Menno’s 
coming  to  terms  with  his  own  conscience. 

4.  Next,  read  pages  668-674,  a short  autobiographical 
segment  tucked  into  Menno’s  longest  (but  otherwise 
somewhat  redundant)  work. 

5.  And  finally,  the  main  works  of  Menno  that  are 
“must”  reading  include:  “Foundation  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine” (Menno’s  most  popular  work),  “The  True  Chris- 
tian Faith,”  and  “Christian  Baptism.” 


Leonard  Gross,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Archives  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 


Some  of  Menno’s  writings  after  1545  are  repetitive, 
and  break  little  new  ground  in  Menno’s  thought.  They 
tend  to  concentrate  on  two  problems:  the  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  the  incarnation  (Christ’s  birth)  and  the  ques- 
tion of  church  discipline,  with  special  emphasis  on  shun- 
ning. Menno  seems  to  have  been  pulled  into  the  doctrinal 
question  against  his  better  judgment.  He  also  seems  to 
have  given  in  to  stricter  voices  on  the  question  of  the 
ban,  especially  on  how  it  should  be  carried  out. 

.Menno  claimed  that  his  doctrine  was  no  new  theology, 
rather  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  of  what  Jesus  and 
his  apostles  taught  and  lived.  Three  examples  of 
Menno’s  thought  on  some  of  these  things  also  suggest 
something  of  Menno’s  approach  to  writing,  and  what 
might  be  found  throughout  the  long,  long  volume  that 
few  persons  have  ever  read  from  cover  to  cover: 

•Menno ’s  clue  to  correct  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
“Does  not  the  whole  Scripture  direct  us  to  Christ? 

Are  we  not  baptized  in  His  name  that  we  should  hear 
His  voice,  and  be  obedient  to  His  Word?”  (p.  127) 

• The  center  of  Menno ’s  message.  “My  writing  and 
preaching  is  nothing  else  than  Jesus  Christ.  I seek 
and  desire  nothing  (this  the  Omniscient  One  knows) 
but  that  the  most  glorious  name,  the  divine  will,  and 
the  glory  of  our  beloved  Jesus  Christ  may  be  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  world.”  (p.  311) 

•Menno  the  traditionalist.  “Ours  is  now  new  doctrine, 
as  the  preachers  without  truth  assert  and  would 
have  you  believe.  It  is  the  old  doctrine  which  was 
preached  and  practiced  in  the  church  for  more  than 
1,500  years,  the  doctrine  by  which  the  church  was 
begotten,  is  being  begotten,  and  will  be  begotten  to 
the  end.”  (p.  192) 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Three  crucial  issues 

Money,  Sex,  and  Power:  the 
Challenge  of  a Disciplined  Life  by 

Richard  J.  Foster.  Harper  and  Row, 
1985,  192pp.,  $13.95  ($18.95,  Canada). 

“Money,  sex,  and  power.  . . . No  issues 
touch  us  more  profoundly  or 
universally.  No  topics  cause  more  con- 
troversy. No  human  realities  have 
greater  power  to  bless  or  curse.  No  three 
things  have  been  more  sought  after  or 
are  more  in  need  of  a Christian 
response.  "—Richard  J . Foster 

Foster  is  already  well  known  and  ap- 
preciated for  his  sensitive  and  helpful 


discussion  of  the  disciplines  of  spiri- 
tuality in  his  book  Celebration  of  Dis- 
cipline. In  that  book  he  places  spiri- 
tuality and  piety  in  the  context  of  ser- 
vice and  community.  He  gives  practical 
suggestions  for  managing  the  good 
human  impulses  which  can  so  easily 
dominate  rather  than  serve. 

Money,  Sex,  and  Power  goes  one 
step  further.  It  is  not  an  ethics  textbook. 
Nor  is  it  a list  of  rules.  It  is  rather  an  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  gospel  message  to 
daily  decisions  through  the  use  of 
images  of  responsibility  and  faithful- 
ness. He  avoids,  on  the  one  hand, 
restrictive  legalism,  and  on  the  other  ir- 
responsible license.  Foster  explores  the 
paradoxes  and  dilemmas  that  are  im- 
plicit in  these  issues  without  focusing  on 
sensationalism  or  avoiding  difficult  and 
controversial  issues. 


Money  is  not  neutral.  It  is  seductive. 
The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  much 
evil.  Money  carries  the  ability  to  inspire 
devotion  and  is  a god  out  to  gain  our 
allegiance.  The  Bible  is  full  of  warnings 
about  this  “dark  side”  of  money.  In  fact, 
Jesus  spoke  more  about  the  temptations 
caused  by  money  than  about  any  other 
subject. 

But  there  is  also  a “light  side.”  God 
shows  his  love  and  care  for  his  people  by 
showering  them  with  material  bless- 
ings. In  the  New  Testament  the  wise 
men,  Nicodemus,  Barnabas,  Lydia,  and 
others  used  their  money  as  an 
expression  of  love  for  neighbors  and  as  a 
way  of  enhancing  their  relationships  to 
God.  The  discipline  of  simplicity 
counters  greed  and  allows  generosity. 

Human  sexuality,  too,  has  both  a 
“light  side”  and  a “dark  side.”  Within 
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the  focus  of  a disciplined  life,  it  is  a gift 
to  be  celebrated  and  enjoyed.  Foster 
identifies  The  Song  of  Solomon  as  an 
open  window  into  the  voluptuous  thrill 
of  the  relationship  between  committed 
lovers  within  a marriage  relationship. 
Sex  is  to  be  enjoyed  as  it  enhances  rela- 
tionships and  builds  commitment.  The 
discipline  of  fidelity  makes  sexuality  a 
dynamic  and  creative  adventure. 

But  sex,  too,  can  be  destructive. 
When  passion  becomes  promiscuity,  or 
mutuality  is  replaced  with  dominance, 
or  love  degenerates  into  lust,  or  undis- 
ciplined freedom  replaces  fidelity,  the 
beauty  and  goodness  of  sex  is  replaced 
by  selfishness  and  exploitation. 


The  third  major  topic  of  the  book  is 
power.  Foster  deals  with  power  openly 
and  in  an  unambiguous  way  since  it  is 
part  of  every  human  relationship  and  is 
closely  intertwined  with  money  and  sex. 
Destructive  power  dominates  and  con- 
trols. The  desire  for  power  can  become 
corrupting  and  idolatrous. 

However,  power,  when  controlled  by 
the  discipline  of  service,  is  a necessary 
part  of  freedom  and  creativity.  Joseph 
used  his  political  power  to  avert  a 
famine  and  to  bring  reconciliation  with 
his  brothers.  Christians  have  used 
power  to  abolish  slavery.  Moses  used 
power  to  bring  freedom  from  the  bond- 
age of  Egypt.  The  creative  use  of  power 


sets  people  free  and  restores  rela- 
tionships. Within  organizations  and 
communities  it  is  expressed  as  servant 
leadership.  This  ministry  of  power  uses 
its  creative  potential  to  bring  healing  to 
a hurting  world. 

Money,  Sex,  and  Power  is  solidly 
biblical  and  helpfully  practical.  It  is  full 
of  insightful  illustrations.  No  three 
issues  are  more  crucial  to  Christians  at 
the  end  of  the  20th  century  than  these. 
This  book  gives  focus  to  both  the  general 
issues  and  to  specific  ways  to  live  faith- 
fully in  daily  life.  It  is  a good  resource 
for  small-group  discussions  and  for  con- 
gregational libraries. 

— John  W.  Eby,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Some  ethical  guidelines  for 
Mennonite  women  pastors 


by  Emma  Richards 

Mennonite  women  in  pastoral  ministry  now  number 
over  70.  In  order  to  assure  a high  degree  of  success  in  the 
full  use  of  their  gifts  and  call,  here  are  a few  ethical 
guidelines  that  can  provide  a basis  for  such  success. 

This  is  not  a statement  of  faith,  but  certainly  supple- 
ments such.  These  ethical  guidelines  are  tougher  than 
those  followed  by  some  men  in  pastoral  ministry.  Men 
may  also  wish  to  give  some  consideration  to  this  list. 

1.  As  one  called  to  be  a spiritual  leader,  I shall  assume 
serious  responsibility  for  my  own  spiritual  growth 
and  enrichment — proclaiming  Christian  truth  with 
integrity,  honesty,  and  love. 

2. 1 shall  follow  the  job  description  of  my  assignment 
with  seriousness  and  faithfulness — being  involved  in 
programs  that  provide  spiritual  and  professional 
growth. 

3. 1 shall  share  leadership  with  others,  honoring  the  se- 
lecting process  of  the  congregation. 

4. 1 shall  regard  all  persons  in  the  congregation  with 
love  and  respect,  seeking  to  avoid  partiality. 

5. 1 shall  keep  all  confidences  secret,  avoid  easy  talk, 
speaking  the  truth  in  love. 

6. 1 shall  stand  by  those  who  risk  their  well-being  be- 
cause of  their  Christian  convictions. 

7. 1 shall  not  neglect  my  spouse  and  family,  giving  ade- 
quate time  to  enrich  these  relationships. 

8. 1 shall  not  proselytize  people  from  other  churches  or 
from  other  congregations  in  my  denomination. 
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9. 1  shall  respect  the  congregation  of  another  minister, 
never  performing  services  for  its  members,  such  as 
weddings  or  funerals,  except  at  the  invitation  of  that 
minister. 

10.  Upon  the  termination  of  my  services  I shall  sever  all 
pastoral  functions,  dealing  honorably  with  my  suc- 
cessor. 

11. 1 shall  support  my  denomination  and  its  programs 
through  counsel,  services,  and  finances. 

12. 1 shall  seek  no  personal  favors  due  to  my  pastoral 
role,  nor  receive  fees  for  pastoral  services.  Rather  I 
shall  encourage  the  support  of  the  congregation’s 
program  and  budget,  which  includes  my  own  sup- 
port. 

13. 1 shall  keep  the  congregation’s  governing  body  aware 
of  what  adequate  compensation  for  ministerial  ser- 
vices in  my  denomination  are. 

14. 1 shall  seek  to  be  honest  in  all  conversation,  actions, 
and  use  of  time.  I shall  seek  to  keep  my  personal  life 
above  reproach  in  personal  finances,  sexual  be- 
havior, simple  living,  dress,  and  all  matters  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship. 

15. 1 shall  deal  with  all  prejudicial  discrimination 
against  me  because  I am  female  with  humility  and 
love.  I shall  skillfully  confront  all  prejudices  and  in- 
justice with  confidence  and  a call  to  faithfulness.  In 
all  things  I shall  seek  to  model  Christlike  leadership. 

16. 1 shall  seek  to  know  Christ  truly  and  follow  Christ 

daily  in  life,  seeking  forgiveness  for  all  failures,  re- 
joicing in  all  victories,  and  giving  God  the  glory 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Q 
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Tipping  over  the  tub 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


“What  do  you  think  of  all  this?”  the  man  waiting  by 
the  church  door  asked  me.  The  question  surprised  me.  I 
didn’t  know  him  and  he  didn’t  know  me.  What  dif- 
ference did  it  make  to  him  what  I thought  of  the  Wichita 
Churches  United  for  Peacemaking  conference  we  were 
both  attending? 

“Your  comment  at  the  apartheid  workshop  made  me 
think  you  were  informed  about  all  this,”  he  said.  Again, 
a reference  to  “all  this.”  “All  this”  included  addresses  on 
aspects  of  Christian  peacemaking,  including  the 
spiritual  basis  for  getting  involved  in  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol and  the  politics  of  prayer;  workshops  on  prayer, 
apartheid,  colonialism,  world  hunger,  the  sanctuary 
movement,  Star  Wars,  and  environmental  stewardship. 

Working  through  “all  this.”  I told  him  briefly  that  I 
had  come  to  learn.  That  I was  a member  of  a historic 
peace  church  in  which  some  members  were  not  fully 
convinced  of  this  position.  That  I was  working  my  way 
through  the  nuclear  arms  issue  and  other  matters.  That 
I recognized  that  often  prejudice  is  rooted  in  our 
theology.  The  man,  a lawyer,  admitted  to  a similar  pil- 
grimage— he  also  was  working  his  way  through  “all 
this.” 

I think  someone  needs  to  ask  us  occasionally  what  we 
think  of  “all  this.”  Nuclear  war  is  terrifying  to  contem- 
plate. I’ll  admit  I wasn’t  at  the  conference  to  learn  how 
to  demonstrate.  I wasn’t  there  to  go  over  the  biblical 
basis  for  nonresistant  love.  I had  gone  to  find  out 
whether,  like  the  people  in  Nazi  Germany,  I am  being 
blind  to  something  so  huge  I can’t  see  it  for  looking. 

Jim  Douglass,  organizer  of  Ground  Zero  Center  for 
Nonviolent  Action,  reiterated,  “One  must  see  evil  to 
respond  to  it.  We  have  to  see  the  crisis  to  be  open  to  it.” 
He  mentioned  that  a relative  of  one  of  the  more  than  900 
persons  who  drank  the  fatal  poison  in  the  Jonestown 
massacre  several  years  ago  had  asked,  “Why  didn’t 
someone  tip  over  the  tub  of  cyanide-laced  Kool-Aid?” 
That  simple  act  might  have  saved  hundreds  of  lives. 

Why  didn’t  someone  reach  out  and  dump  the  tub? 

Possibly,  and  probably,  because  that  someone  had 
never  even  tipped  over  a thimbleful  before. 

Like  many  of  us? 

Yes,  I think  so.  We  tell  ourselves  that  when  the  crisis 
comes,  when  people’s  lives  are  seriously  threatened  by 
sin  and  evil,  we  will  rush  heroically  into  the  turmoil,  and 
with  great  spiritual  strength,  push  over  tub  after  tub, 
freeing  people  from  sin’s  domination. 

We  think  sin  will  invade  our  lives  and  nation  like  an 
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army.  But  Satan  doesn’t  work  that  way.  Sin  moves  into 
our  lives  slowly,  gently,  easily,  until  we’re  so  used  to  it, 
we  feel  comfortable  with  all  aspects  of  it,  big  and  small. 
When  the  tub  of  poison  is  finally  sitting  in  front  of  us, 
we  don’t  recognize  it  for  what  it  is  and  we’re  gripped  by 
a paralysis  of  will.  Instead  of  action,  we’re  ready  with 
alibis.  Who  hasn’t  heard  these  before? 

•What  will  people  think  if  I should  speak  out  loudly 
against  what  I consider  a serious  wrong  in  our  society  at 
this  moment?  To  speak  out  might  harm  the  business 
prospects  of  this  community. 

•It’s  the  job  of  politicians  to  set  things  straight  and  to 
make  rules  for  people  to  live  by,  not  my  responsibility. 

•Pastors  should  lead  out  against  sin  and  evil  and  show 
the  rest  of  us  the  way.  Ordinary  people  shouldn’t  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a stand. 

•It’s  the  job  of  men,  not  women  and  young  people,  to 
settle  serious  issues.  They’re  the  ones  who  should  start 
tipping  the  tub. 

•Nonresistant  love  isn’t  part  of  my  theology  just  now. 

I believe  Christ  calls  us  to  evangelism  and  missions,  not 
to  fighting  evil  in  systems  and  structures.  These 
nonresisters  don’t  talk  my  language. 

•I  simply  don’t  do  peace  (or  tip  tubs — or  wash  win- 
dows). 

Tub  is  in  front  of  us.  Douglass’  point  was  that  the  tub 
of  cyanide  is  sitting  in  front  of  us  now  in  the  form  of  the 
massive  stockpiling  of  nuclear  arms.  But  his  method  of 
tipping  the  tub  is  not  through  hostile  demonstrations, 
but  by  learning  to  know  the  enemy,  and  then  establish- 
ing community  with  them  and  other  concerned  Chris- 
tians. 

He  used  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  a person 
despised  by  the  Jews  because  of  his  cultural  background, 
who  rescued  the  man  in  the  ditch.  Jesus’  use  of  the  term 
“Good  Samaritan”  will  have  been  as  revolting  to  the 
Jews  then  as  a parable  of  a “Good  Communist”  might  be 
today. 

We  cannot  change  evil  or  injustice  from  the  outside, 
Douglass  said.  People  whose  livelihood  is  dependent  on 
the  arms-buildup  economy  feel  judged  when  pacifists 
demonstrate  around  them.  So  he  and  others  are  at- 
tempting to  make  friends  with  the  members  of  the 
Trident  nuclear  submarine  base  near  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, by  living  next  door  to  it. 

“Unless  we  recognize  the  presence  of  God  in  the  people 
who  oppose  us,  we  have  no  business  being  involved  in 
nonresistant  efforts.” 

Christians  in  Germany  after  World  War  II  asked 
themselves  why  they  had  been  blind  to  the  growing  evil 
in  their  nation.  I think  I went  to  the  conference  in  the 
hope  I need  never  share  the  Germans’  hindsight.  ^ 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


Let  us  protest 
retrenchment 

God  is  speaking  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  today  in  a loud  voice.  Heeding 
his  voice  will  mean  tremendous  bless- 
ings to  our  church  and  to  the  world,  and 
bring  glory  to  God.  Failure  to  hear  and 
obey,  like  always,  will  bring  loss  and 
leanness  of  soul. 

First,  God  has  spoken  to  us  through 
Mennonite  General  Assembly.  After 
much  prayer  and  counsel,  General 
Assembly  at  Ames,  Iowa,  adopted  10- 
year  goals  for  witnessing  and  steward- 
ship. These  goals  call  for  significant 
increase  in  witnessing  to  our  world,  and 
more  generous  sharing  of  our 
possessions. 

The  second  word  from  God  comes 
through  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
They  warn  us  that,  for  lack  of  funds, 
they  feel  compelled  to  reduce  the 
number  of  overseas  workers  by  20  per- 
cent and  Voluntary  Service  workers  by 
75  percent.  Why?  Because  many  of  us 
are  not  rendering  to  God  what  is  his. 
This  report  should  jar  us.  Are  we,  God’s 
people,  going  to  permit  MBM  to  do  this? 
I certainly  hope  not.  We  should  raise  a 
thunderous  protest. 

Compared  to  our  present  perfor- 
mance, the  goals  of  General  Assembly 
are  ambitious,  but  compared  to  God’s 
gifts  to  us,  and  our  resources,  they  are 
well  within  our  reach  without  placing  a 
hardship  on  anyone.  Yet,  I hear  cynics 
saying,  “It  won’t  be  done.  We  will  do  a 
lot  of  talking,  but  little  action.” 
Brethren  and  sisters,  it  can  be  done.  It 
will  be  done  if  each  of  us  does  our  part. 

At  the  heart  of  God’s  call  to  us,  both 
through  General  Assembly  and  MBM,  is 
more  generous  sharing.  Nothing  can 
take  its  place.  If  this  does  not  happen, 
the  goals  will  never  be  reached  and  our 
mission  outreach  will  continue  to 
shrink. 

If  all  Mennonites  had  given  10  percent 
of  their  income,  instead  of  less  than  5 
percent,  all  the  needs  of  the  church 
would  have  been  met,  and  instead  of 
decreasing  overseas  workers  20  percent 
and  VSers  75  percent  they  could  have 
been  doubled.  For  our  lack  of  interest 
and  commitment  how  many  souls  will 
never  hear  the  good  news,  and  how 
many  people  will  have  to  continue  to 
languish  in  poverty? 

John  and  Sylvia  Ronsvalle,  in  their 
recent  book,  Hidden  Billions , state  that 
if  the  Christian  church  in  America 
would  give  10  percent  instead  of  the 
present  less  than  2 percent,  it  would 
mean  at  least  $100  billion  more  for 
meeting  world  needs  and  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  They  believe  it 


would  make  possible  50  percent  of  the 
world’s  population  confessing  Christ  as 
Savior  instead  of  the  present  32  percent. 
It  would  make  possible  the  elimination 
of  world  poverty. 

Carl  Kreider  stated  recently,  in  a book 
review,  “It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
greatest  scandals  of  our  time  is  our  ap- 
parent inability  to  increase  our  giving 
adequately.”  I totally  agree.  We  are  told 
that  we  rank  in  the  20  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  world  who  hold  80  percent 
of  the  world’s  wealth  and  consume  80 
percent  of  the  world’s  commodities,  yet 
on  the  average  give  less  than  2 percent. 
Under  such  conditions,  to  talk  of  com- 
passion and  justice  is  mere  mockery. 
There  can  be  no  justice  until  the  af- 
fluent are  ready  to  share  with  their 
poverty-stricken  brothers  and  sisters. 

A recent  writer  has  said  that  we  of 
the  first  world  talk  of  the  problem  of  the 
third  world.  The  problem  will  be  solved 
only  when  the  people  of  the  first  world 
have  a change  of  heart.  Until  then  the 
third  world  can  do  little  but  wait  and 
hope,  or  revolt  in  violence. 

I’m  troubled  as  I read  Jesus’  story  in 
Matthew  25  about  the  sheep  on  the  right 
and  the  goats  on  the  left.  Is  it  possible 
that  some  modern-day  Christians,  even 
some  Mennonites,  with  their  affluence, 
yet  sharing  less  than  2 percent  or  5 per- 
cent to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked,  are  placing  themselves  on  the 
left?  I wonder. 

There  is  an  ancient  statement  that 
goes  something  like  this:  “If  you  did  not 
feed  the  starving  man,  when  you  could 
have,  you  killed  him.”  Another  one  like 
this:  “If  you  did  not  clothe  the  naked, 
when  you  could  have,  are  you  less  a 
thief  than  the  one  who  stole  his  coat?” 
Jesus  said:  “As  ye  did  it  not  to  them,  you 
did  it  not  to  me.” 

Fellow  Mennos,  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ,  God  through  the  General 
Assembly  has  given  us  a noble 
challenge — 10-year  goals  that  are 
reasonable  and  within  our  reach,  goals 
that  will  more  than  meet  the  plight  of 
our  mission  board.  These  goals  should 
be  the  minimum  of  our  commitment. 
With  the  faith  and  courage  of  Joshua 
and  Caleb  let  us  say  with  one  accord, 
“We  are  well  able  to  do  it.” 

What  is  our  response  to  this  great 
challenge?  The  goals  have  been  ap- 
proved. There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion. Now,  I guess,  it  is  up  to  us  as  in- 
dividuals. I can  answer  only  for  myself. 
I cast  an  affirmative  vote  for  the  10- 
year  goals,  but  a strong  negative  vote 
against  retrenchment  of  our  missionary 
witness.  I resolve  to  increase  my  giving 
to  the  church,  as  God  prospers. 

Let’s  flood  MBM  with  letters  of 
protest  against  retrenchment  in  mis- 
sions, with  generous  checks  included, 
and  promises  of  more  generous  mission- 


ary support.  Also,  let  each  of  us  do  our 
part  in  seeing  that  the  goals  of  General 
Assembly  are  reached.  Shame  on  us  if 
we  don’t! 

— Milo  Kauffman,  Hess  ton,  Kans. 

Bow  down 
before  him 

Each  Christmas  season  we  hear  a 
“righteous  sounding”  expression,  “Why 
don’t  we  take  Christ  out  of  the  manger? 
Too  many  people  worship  the  baby 
Jesus  and  don’t  know  the  Savior!” 

I take  issue  with  that  kind  of  think- 
ing. Too  many  people  have  not  yet 
worshiped  baby  Jesus— symbolizing 
meekness,  innocence,  and  the  childlike- 
ness we  are  admonished  biblically  to  ac- 
cept as  the  beginning  of  a Christian 
walk.  Life  begins  with  birth  as  a baby. 
Jesus  said,  “Except  ye  . . . become  as  lit- 
tle children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven”  (Matt.  18:3). 

Is  it  too  uncomfortable  to  accept  little 
children?  Are  they  nobodies?  No  pres- 
tigious results  from  one’s  taking  time 
noticing  children? 

Those  who  ignore  children  are  miss- 
ing many  learning  experiences.  Children 
can  teach  us  many  things.  They  often 
reflect  us.  Children  are  also  creative  in 
expressing  themselves.  They  are  forgiv- 
ing-hold no  grudges.  Perhaps  it  is 
more  comfortable  to  relate  with  others 
on  our  intellectual  level.  But,  we  must 
fall  down  on  our  knees  and  worship  the 
baby  Jesus! 

Children  were  God’s  instruments  for 
working  miracles  in  Bible  accounts.  In 
today’s  society  we  read  about  a five- 
year-old  who  goes  into  a burning  house 
to  save  her  father.  He  escapes,  and  she 
perishes.  A young  boy  takes  blankets 
out  to  the  street  people  in  Philadelphia, 
and  an  industry  of  caring  develops. 

We  must  begin  as  an  innocent  child 
and  grow  in  wisdom  and  stature  until 
we  are  prepared — mind  and  body — to 
accept  death  and  resurrection.  Most  of 
us  need  six  months  to  reflect  upon 
Christ  in  the  manger,  the  visit  of  the 
wise  men,  the  flight  into  Egypt  because 
of  jealousy  in  position,  the  acceptance 
and  rejection  of  the  man  of  Galilee.  At 
Christmas  we  are  not  ready  for  the 
cross.  We  need  the  humbling  experience 
renewed  yearly. 

The  strength  and  growth  necessary  to 
face  the  cross  needs  layer  upon  layer  of 
God’s  infiltrated  love  preparing  me  to 
reach  out  to  others.  I need  to  bow  down 
and  worship  the  baby  every  year.  I also 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  agony  of  the 
cross  and  the  glory  of  the  resurrection 
every  springtime.  I live  with  the  reality 
of  biblical  history,  but  I need  symbols  to 
help  me  along  the  way. 

— Esther  K.  Martin,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


New  program  launched  for  youth 
interested  in  service  projects 


A new  program  offering  short-term  ser- 
vice projects  for  youth  and  young  adults 
has  been  created  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (Mennonite  Church)  and  the 
Commission  on  Education  (General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church). 

Mennonite  Service  Venture  is  a two- 
pronged program.  Group  Venture, 
which  provides  projects  for  youth  and 
young  adult  groups,  is  administered  by 
Jane  Miller  of  MBM.  Youth  Venture 
refers  to  the  ongoing  work  camps 
administered  by  Paula  Diller  Lehman  of 
COE.  Mennonite  and  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  volunteers  can  partici- 
pate in  either  venture. 

Mennonite  Service  Venture  has  a 


threefold  purpose:  (1)  to  offer  service 
and  learning  experiences  for  youth  and 
young  adults,  (2)  To  foster  greater 
interest  among  youth  in  church-related 
service,  and  (3)  To  provide  volunteer 
help  for  existing  service  programs  and 
projects. 

In  Group  Venture,  Miller  explained, 
groups  participate  in  a project  that  lasts 
from  a weekend  to  two  weeks.  Groups 
are  especially  needed  during  June,  July, 
and  August.  Projects  range  from  work- 
ing at  a soup  kitchen  and  women’s 
shelter  to  fixing  toys  and  painting  build- 
ings. However,  Miller  emphasized,  “The 
importance  of  work  done  is  secondary  to 
the  learning  and  education  that  occurs.” 


The  group  pays  for  transportation 
and  food  as  part  of  Group  Venture. 
Housing,  work  schedules,  and  coordina- 
tion are  provided  locally. 

Youth  Venture,  according  to  Lehman, 
is  a one-to-three-week  experience  for  in- 
dividuals ages  14-18  from  June  through 
August.  A variety  of  projects  are  possi- 
ble, from  working  with  children  or 
physically  handicapped  adults  to 
construction  and  building  clean-up.  “I 
look  forward  to  making  this  opportunity 
available  to  Mennonite  youth  in  both 
our  denominations,”  said  Lehman. 

Participants  pay  $50-100  for  lodging, 
meals,  and  insurance. 

Both  Miller  and  Lehman  are  seeking 
additional  project  locations  and  on-site 
coordinators. 

More  information  on  Mennonite 
Service  Venture  is  available  from  Miller 
at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523,  or  Lehman  at  COE, 
Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114;  phone  316- 
283-5100. 


Home  builders 
challenged  to  build 
‘city  of  God’ 

Over  100  persons  tied  in  some  way  to 
home  building  attended  the  first  Home 
Builders  Conference,  Jan.  22-24,  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.  It  was  sponsored  by 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center  and  a local  planning  committee. 

They  came  from  as  far  west  as 
Arizona  and  as  far  north  as  Ontario  and 
from  a variety  of  Mennonite,  Amish, 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  groups. 

Local  Planning  Committee  chair  Den- 
nis Bontrager  and  Southeast  Conven- 
tion executive  secretary  Martin  Lehman 
noted  the  appropriateness  of  meeting  in 
Sarasota  beyond  its  warm  breezes  and 
sandy  beaches.  Lehman  said  Men- 
nonites  came  to  Sarasota  in  the  1940s  as 
farmers  and  tourists,  but  today  they  are 
builders.  It  is  believed  that  80  percent  of 
Sarasota’s  permanent  resident  Men- 
nonite households  are  involved  in  build- 
ing-related vocations. 

Calvin  Redekop,  sociology  professor 
at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  challenged 
the  home  builders  to  build  houses  for 
“the  city  of  God.”  His  keynote  address, 
“Biblical  Thought,  Mennonite  Life,  and 
Building  for  the  Future,”  noted  three 
levels:  (1)  concrete  building  with  lumber 
and  cement;  (2)  cultural  and  social 
building  in  institutions,  churches,  and 
families;  and  (3)  building  what  St. 
Augustine  called  “The  City  of  God.” 

Redekop  asserted,  however,  that 
confusion  exists  on  these  three  levels  be- 
cause much  of  popular  Christianity 


makes  a sharp  separation  between  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual.  Redekop 
called  on  the  builders  to  “act  as  though 
we  are  on  level  three  because  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  come.”  He  quoted 
Jesus’  words  in  Matthew  25:34-40  as  evi- 
dence of  how  the  three  levels  are  tied  to- 
gether: “I  was  hungry  and  you  fed  me.  I 
was  naked  and  you  clothed  me.” 

In  considering  the  what  and  why  of 
building,  Redekop  challenged  the 
builders  to  “hear  the  drumbeat  of  the 
master  builder,  as  well  as  listening  to 
the  economic  sounds  of  the  market- 
place.” 

Some  of  the  respondents  did  not  think 
the  master  builder  and  the  marketplace 
need  always  be  separated.  “I  firmly 
believe  that  God  has  called  me  to  build- 
ing,” said  Ron  Haarer,  president  of 
Estes  Homes  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  “But  I so 
often  feel  that  the  church  finds  it  hard 
to  accept  me  as  a successful  busi- 
nessman and  builder.”  Haarer’s  concern 
was  echoed  by  other  builders  who  felt 
the  church  still  had  much  to  do  to  bring 
“success”  and  biblical  faithfulness  to- 
gether. 

The  Berlin,  Ohio,  builder  saw  a form  of 
kingdom  building  in  helping  others  such 
as  with  Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  At 
the  same  time,  he  worried  aloud  about 
what  he  saw  as  a decline  in  the  “pride  of 
craftsmanship”  which  he  felt  should  be 
a part  of  Anabaptist  building. 

The  way  in  which  Mennonites  have 
responded  to  building  needs  was  person- 
ified by  the  presence  of  four  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  builders  who  work 
in  low-cost  housing  projects  for  the 


Ron  Haarer  says  adult  housing  and  af- 
fordability are  the  two  main  issues  for  the  fu- 
ture in  the  building  industry.  Joining  him  in 
a panel  discussion  are  (left  to  right)  LeRoy 
Troyer,  Ralph  Hemley,  and  Marlin  Thomas. 

needy  in  Kentucky. 

Aside  from  these  larger  philosophical 
and  ethical  issues,  a panel  also  looked  at 
trends  they  see  in  the  industry  in 
regards  to  consumer  tastes  (Marilyn 
Slabaugh),  life-care  communities 
(Marlin  Thomas),  development  (Ron 
Haarer),  finance  (Ralph  Hernley), 
realty  (Maynard  Hershberger),  and 
products  (Perry  Brunk).  And  shop  talk 
abounded  one  afternoon  as  Eli  Miller  of 
Sarasota  loaded  the  out-of-state 
builders  into  a double-decker  British 
bus  and  showed  them  the  many  and 
varied  local  building  sites  and  develop- 
ments. 

Redekop,  who  drew  high  praise— if 
not  always  agreement — for  his 
presentations,  concluded  by  calling  for 
builders  not  to  forget  the  traditional 
Mennonite  view  that  beauty  is  best 
found  in  honesty  of  materials,  func- 
tionality, and  simplicity. 
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Eastern  Board 
reports  on  efforts  in 
‘restricted’  countries 

It  hadn’t  occurred  to  the  20  participants 
in  the  seminar  that  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  has  sent  missionaries 
to  11  countries  in  the  past  30  years 
where  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  is 
restricted. 

In  “A  Discussion  on  a Theology  of 
Presence”  held  on  Dec.  13  in  Salunga, 
Pa.,  Eastern  Board  administrators  and 
several  resource  persons  reflected  on 
the  ministry  of  workers  in  situations 
where  they  are  not  allowed  to  openly 
preach  or  witness. 

Another  surprise  was  to  learn  that 
restrictions  to  the  gospel  are  universal. 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  or  Israel  are 
usually  cited  as  countries  which  restrict 
the  gospel.  North  American  Christians 
tend  to  forget  that  in  the  so-called  free 
society  of  the  United  States,  teachers 
are  not  free  to  witness  to  students  in  the 
public  school  system.  Nor  is  it  men- 
tioned that  the  secularism  on  one  hand 
and  the  religiosity  of  North  America  on 
the  other  nullifies  the  impact  of  radical 
Christian  discipleship. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  president 
Richard  Detweiler  pointed  out  that  to 
seriously  take  up  the  cross  and  follow 
Jesus  will  inevitably  lead  to  confronta- 
tion with  evil.  He  said  the  New  Testa- 
ment assumes  that  restrictive  situa- 
tions will  be  normative. 

Mennonite  Christian  Leadership 
Foundation  director  Donald  Jacobs  ob- 
served that  over  the  past  several 
decades  Eastern  Board  has  committed 
20  percent  of  its  finances  and  mis- 
sionaries to  countries  where  the  gospel 
has  in  some  sense  been  restricted.  Is  this 


a good  use  of  funds  and  people?  he 
asked. 

Illustrations  were  cited  of  God’s  work 
in  situations  where  humanly  speaking 
the  soil  did  not  seem  fertile  for  evange- 
lism. In  one  country  Christians  find  a 
way  to  encourage  each  other  as  they 
meet  one-on-one  in  the  marketplace.  In 
another  country  people  catch  the  faith 
from  Eastern  Board  workers  who 
reflect  the  presence  of  Christ  as  they  go 
about  “secular”  assignments.  In  still 
another  country  it  is  the  local  people 
who  provide  encouragement  for  the 
North  American  workers. 

Stories  of  how  the  faith  spreads  in 
restrictive  areas  were  numerous.  It  was 
noted  that  very  little  has  been  written 
about  the  church  in  restrictive  societies, 
largely  to  avoid  reprisals  which  may 
come  upon  the  church.  Oral  reporting  is 
best,  was  the  general  consensus.  And 
when  stories  are  written,  the  country 
should  not  be  named. 

In  a list  of  guiding  principles  for  mis- 
sions today,  the  participants  noted  that 
the  community  of  believers  is  the  fullest 
(but  not  the  only)  expression  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  And  the  decision  of  the 
church  to  be  present  at  a given  time  and 
place  must  be  generated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  makes  Christian  presence 
alive. 

Calvin  Shenk,  professor  of  missions 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  em- 
phasized that  what  the  church  is  and 
does  is  of  prime  importance  and  not 
only  what  the  church  says.  He  believes 
North  America  is  “overreached”  in 
terms  of  words  and  that  people  no 
longer  respond  to  proclamation  and 
persuasion. 

The  establishment  of  Anabaptist 
fellowships  was  seen  as  a high  priority 
for  Mennonite  witness,  but  it  is  not  the 


Wilbert  Shenk  (left)  and  Don  Jacobs  talk 
about  witnessing  in  restrictive  situations. 


only  priority.  Situations  vary,  and  in 
some  areas  joint  ventures  or  the  second- 
ment of  workers  is  preferred. 

Don  Jacobs  pointed  out  that  church 
planting  should  have  had  higher 
priority  at  the  outset  when  Eastern 
Board  workers  went  to  Vietnam.  He 
believes  that  a cluster  of  fellowships 
could  have  better  carried  on  a witness  in 
that  country  after  the  war  than  the  one 
or  two  which  had  not  yet  developed 
their  identity  when  missionaries  were 
forced  to  leave  in  1975. 

The  centrality  of  prayer  was  em- 
phasized. “Prayer  finds  ways  through 
walls,”  one  participant  said.  It  took  40 
years  of  praying  by  a committed  band  of 
missionaries  before  one  country  allowed 
expatriate  Christians  to  work  within  its 
borders. 

The  quality  and  commitment  of 
workers  was  also  discussed.  It  was 
agreed  that  workers  going  into  restric- 
tive areas  need  a strong  sense  of  call  to 
their  ministry.  If  the  gospel  is  to  be 
“caught”  by  those  they  contact,  the 
workers’  lives  must  truly  reflect  the 
God  they  serve. 


Ivan  Emke  leads  Break  85  participants  in 
singing /“exercising.  ” 


Young  adults  call 
Break  85 

‘super,’  ‘marvelous’ 

Super,  marvelous,  top-notch,  challeng- 
ing, thought-provoking,  and  encourag- 
ing are  just  some  of  the  words  par- 
ticipants used  to  describe  Break  85. 
Sixty-five  young  adults  gathered  at 


Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  Dec.  27-30,  for  a retreat 
sponsored  by  Student  and  Young  Adult 
Services  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  Commission  on  Education  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Reasons  for  attending  varied.  One 
young  woman  said  it  was  “because  of 
the  topic  and  my  desire  to  fellowship 
with  other  Christian  youth.”  Others  felt 
the  need  to  be  with  persons  who  also 
experience  a tension  between  spiri- 
tuality and  social  action  and  wanted  the 
opportunity  to  struggle  together  with 
fellow  Christians. 

The  theme  of  the  event,  “God  = 
Peace2,”  focused  on  the  integration  of 
outer  peace  in  the  world  with  inner 
peace  of  the  heart.  Patty  Shelly,  an 
assistant  professor  at  Bethel  College  in 
North  Newton,  Kans.,  led  the  worship 
times.  Ivan  Emke,  a graduate  student  at 
Carlton  University  in  Ottawa,  Ont.,  was 
emcee/host. 


The  featured  speaker  was  LeRoy 
Friesen,  director  of  peace  studies  at  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
In  speaking  about  inner  peace,  he  noted 
that  those  who  live  in  two  of  the  most 
technologically  advanced  countries 
(U.S.  and  Canada)  are  in  many  respects 
empty  people.  “There  is  a hole  inside 
us,”  he  said.  “A  hole  that  doesn’t  get 
filled  by  all  the  opportunities  we  have.” 
Opportunity  was  given  for  small- 
group  discussion.  Other  activities  in- 
cluded recreation  and  a talent  show. 

The  closing  session  was  a time  for 
commitment  to  new  steps  of  faith  and  a 
sharing  of  reflections  on  the  weekend. 
Friesen  challenged  the  participants  to 
look  for  joy  in  all  of  life,  even  in  suffer- 
ing, and  not  only  in  celebration. 

Although  preregistrations  for  the 
first  annual  event  were  slow  in  coming 
at  first,  Break  85  turned  out  to  be  so 
successful  that  plans  for  Break  86  are 
already  in  the  works. — Sharon  Speigle 
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Members  of  International  Mennonite  Peace  Committee  (left  to  right):  Philip  Mudenda  of 
Zambia,  Urbane  Peachey  (executive  secretary ) of  the  U.S. , Helmut  Harder  of  Canada,  Hansul- 
rich  Gerber  of  Switzerland,  R.  S.  Lemuel  of  India,  Mukanza  Ilunga  (chairman)  of  Zaire,  and 
Cesar  del  Aguila  of  Guatemala. 

International  Mennonite  Peace  Comm., 
meeting  in  India,  comes  of  age 


International  Mennonite  Peace  Commit- 
tee, a fledgling  organization,  is  coming 
of  age.  This  was  evident  from  the  dis- 
cussion and  decisions  undertaken  by  the 
committee  as  it  met  in  India  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Activities  included  peace  seminars  in 
Hyderabad  and  Calcutta,  preaching  in 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  on  two  Sundays,  and  three 
days  of  meetings  for  the  committee  it- 
self. The  latter  took  place  at  the  Jeevan 
Jyothi  (Life  and  Light)  Retreat  Center 
in  Hyderabad. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Asian  repre- 
sentative R.  S.  Lemuel  of  India  em- 
phasized the  crucial  importance  of  a 
worldwide  Mennonite  peace  group.  He 
pointed  out  that  while  nonchurch  peace 
groups  have  their  place,  they  are  not 
based  on  an  eternal  foundation. 

A highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the 
report  from  the  committee  members  on 
the  role  of  the  church  in  the  society  and 
nation  from  where  they  come. 

Cesar  del  Aguila  of  Guatemala  cau- 
tioned North  American  and  European 
churches  not  to  take  unilateral  peace  ac- 
tion in  Latin  America  without  consult- 
ing with  the  churches  in  the  region. 
Mukenza  Ilunga  of  Zaire  noted  the  lack 
of  peace  teaching  and  educational  ma- 
terials in  his  country  and  in  Africa 
generally. 

Philip  Mudenda  of  Zambia  pointed  to 
the  close  link  between  economics  and 
justice.  The  high  interest  rates  charged 
by  the  European  and  North  American 
nations  impoverish  African  countries. 
He  challenged  churches  in  the  developed 
nations  to  speak  to  their  governments 
against  this  injustice. 

Both  Hansulrich  Gerber  of  Switzer- 
land and  Helmut  Harder  of  Canada 


responded  by  confessing  that  in  Europe 
and  North  America  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient sensitivity  to  complicity  in  these 
problems,  and  that  matters  of  peace  and 
justice  were  on  the  priority  list  of  only  a 
few  congregations. 

Mennonite  World  Conference  execu- 
tive secretary  Paul  Kraybill,  who  was 
also  present  for  the  meeting,  outlined 
his  ideas  for  the  growing  work  of  In- 
ternational Mennonite  Peace  Commit- 
tee. He  spoke  of  the  committee’s  crea- 
tive work  done  thus  far,  and  observed 
that,  while  distance  creates  a problem, 
the  committee’s  agenda  is  significant 
and  its  program  needs  to  be  focused  and 
broadened.  Also  the  ties  with  MWC 
need  to  be  clarified. 

In  response  to  this  challenge,  the  com- 
mittee spent  some  time  setting  pri- 
orities and  suggesting  connections  with 
MWC.  Three  priorities  were  stated: 

•Help  plan  MWC  events. 

•Learn  the  importance  of  listening  to 
and  reflecting  on  the  experience  of  the 
churches  and  sharing  information. 

•Support  peace  and  justice  education 
in  the  churches. 

Regarding  the  relationship  with 
MWC,  it  was  emphasized  that  the  com- 
mittee sees  itself  as  a subgroup  of  MWC 
and  not  as  an  extension  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section. 

The  committee  responded  to  a letter 
from  MCC  Peace  Section  which  pro- 
poses that  the  committee  consider  tak- 
ing a greater  share  of  international 
peace  agenda  under  its  care.  While  the 
committee  is  not  ready  or  able  to  un- 
dertake extensive  programs,  it  is  eager 
to  expand  its  role. 

The  matter  of  representation  was  also 
reviewed.  At  present  the  committee  has 
one  representative  from  each  of  the 


continents  except  Africa,  which  has 
two.  It  was  decided  that  Asia  and  Latin 
America  should  be  asked  to  increase 
their  representation  to  two  persons  also. 

Though  the  committee  is  young  and 
its  work  has  been  exploratory,  signifi- 
cant work  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  five  years,  observed  Executive  Sec- 
retary Urbane  Peachey,  who  reviewed 
past  events  .—Helmut  Harder 

Nominating  Committee 
reminds  the  church 
that  it  needs  help 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  reminds  people  through- 
out the  church  that  it  is  seeking  help  in 
finding  qualified  and  dedicated  people 
for  churchwide  boards  and  committees. 
Elections  for  these  are  to  be  held  at  the 
1987  General  Assembly. 

The  offices  to  be  filled  are  moderator- 
elect  of  General  Assembly  and  members 
of  the  Nominating  Committee,  His- 
torical Committee,  Council  on  Faith/ 
Life/Strategy,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Board,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  and  Mennonite  Publication 
Board. 

Suggestions  should  include  name, 
mailing  address,  telephone  number, 
congregation,  conference,  current  em- 
ployment, congregational  involvement, 
churchwide  involvement,  qualifica- 
tions/gifts, reasons  for  suggesting,  and 
for  which  offices  suggested. 

Send  suggestions  postmarked  by  Mar. 
24  to  Mennonite  Church  Nominating 
Committee,  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lom- 
bard, IL  60148. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
picked  as  the  site  of 
1987  convention 

A site  has  been  selected— finally — for 
the  1987  biennial  convention  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  It  is  Western  Michigan 
University  in  Kalamazoo.  The  dates  are 
Aug.  4-9,  and  the  host  conference  is  In- 
diana-Michigan. 

The  Convention  Planning  Committee 
held  its  first  meeting  Feb.  5-6. 

The  decision  on  a site  was  delayed  be- 
cause of  the  trouble  in  securing  a con- 
ference host  and  then  in  finding  fa- 
cilities. Pacific  Coast  Conference  had 
earlier  expressed  interest  in  hosting  the 
convention,  but  finally  decided  to  host  it 
at  a later  date  instead — perhaps  in  1991. 

The  site  of  the  1989  convention  has  al- 
ready been  decided.  It  is  Illinois  State 
University  in  Normal.  That  one  will  be  a 
joint  convention  with  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  Oyie  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Lance  & Frances  Loberg,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Thank  you  for  printing  the  pastoral 
letter  from  our  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee team  in  El  Salvador  (“Hear, 
Hear!”  Jan.  21). 

My  wife  and  I had  the  privilege  of 
spending  a month  in  Central  America 
last  summer,  including  one  week  with 
the  MCC  team  in  El  Salvador.  That 
week  was  certainly  the  highlight  of  the 
time  for  us.  We  were  very  impressed  by 
their  knowledge  of  El  Salvador,  identity 
with  the  Salvadorans,  and  sense  of  com- 
munity among  them. 

Their  letter  speaks  truth  to  us  that  we 
need  to  hear  and  act  on,  a gospel 
perspective  from  the  underside  of  the 
situation  that  will  not  be  reported  in  the 
U.S.  media. 


George  R.  Brunk  II,  Harrisonburg,  V a. 

I am  responding  to  your  reference  in 
the  announcement  of  Conversations  on 
Faith  III  as  it  appeared  in  the  Jan.  14 
issue.  You  made  reference  to  the  “con- 
servative critics”  who  will  dialogue  with 
church  leaders. 

This  just  might  say  more  than  you 
intended.  One  may  conclude  that: 

1.  The  so-called  “leaders”  are  not  con- 
servative. 

2.  The  conservatives  are  not  leaders. 

3.  It  is  okay  to  label  your  brother  if  he 
is  conservative. 

4.  The  cry  for  love  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness applies  only  one  way. 

5.  It  confirms  what  we  already  knew, 
that  there  is  a deep-seated  prejudice  in 
high  places  against  the  conservatives. 

6.  The  current  passion  for  minority 
representation  does  not  apply  to  the 
conservatives. 

7.  We  cannot  hope  or  expect  to  have  a 
fair  setting-forth  of  the  facts  in  Gospel 
Herald. 

What  is  the  value  of  another  such 
meeting  under  these  circumstances, 
which  prejudge  the  case  and  beg  the 
question?  I,  for  one,  have  lost  interest  in 
this  event  and  do  not  see  how  it  can 


serve  any  useful  purpose  with  such  at- 
titudes. 


Philip  R.  Byler,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

“The  Fabric  of  Rural  Life  Has  Many 
Threads”  (Jan.  7)  was  thought  provok- 
ing and  sympathetic  of  the  unfortunate 
plight  of  our  farming  brothers,  but  it 
seemed  woefully  short-sighted  for  a 
Christian  publication. 

Farmers  need  our  sympathy,  support, 
and  encouragement,  but  most  of  all  they 
need  our  constant  encouragement  to 
focus  the  eyes  of  faith  upon  the  faithful- 
ness and  steadfastness  of  God  which 
transcends  all  situations  of  this  life. 
Platt’s  closing  paragraph  was  so  utterly 
hopeless  it  struck  me  as  being  more  fit- 
ting for  Farm  Journal  than  for  Gospel 
Herald  (Herald  of  Good  News). 

Let’s  identify  the  spiritual  battle  as  it 
really  is  and  then  help  each  other 
strengthen  the  shield  of  faith  against 
the  attacks  (doubts)  of  Satan.  Certainly 
there  are  many  aspects  of  the  crisis- 
political,  social,  economic,  cultural — but 
the  greatest  issue  is  the  battle  of  the 
mind  of  each  individual  Christian 
farmer  who  struggles  with  faith  versus 
unbelief,  belief  versus  doubt,  trust  ver- 
sus fear,  hope  versus  despair,  joy  versus 
sorrow.  (Of  course  this  applies  to  all 
walks  of  life.) 

I propose  Habakkuk’s  perspective  on 
the  farming  crisis  as  the  motto  for  Men- 
nonite farmers:  “ Though  the  fig  tree 
does  not  bud  and  there  are  no  grapes  on 
the  vines,  though  the  olive  crop  fails  and 
the  fields  produce  no  food,  though  there 
are  no  sheep  in  the  pen  and  no  cattle  in 
the  stalls,  yet  I will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I 
will  be  joyful  in  God  my  Savior.  The 
Sovereign  Lord  is  my  strength;  he 


makes  my  feet  like  the  feet  of  a deer,  he 
enables  me  to  go  on  the  heights.  ” 
—Habakkuk  3:1 7-19 


Mahlon  D.  Miller,  Morton,  111. 

In  response  to  “Reflections  on 
Halloween”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Dec.  24),  we 
at  Trinity  Mennonite  Church  have  an  al- 
ternative to  Halloween  that  we  believe 
to  be  consistent  with  Christian  commit- 
ment and  a lot  of  fun  for  children  and 
adults  alike. 

We  have  an  All-Saints  Party  at  the 
meetinghouse  on  Oct.  31.  Everyone  is 
encouraged  to  come  dressed  as  a saint. 
We  have  three  categories:  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  contemporary. 
We  ask  that  each  “saint”  give  one  addi- 
tional clue  beyond  the  above  category. 

The  entire  congregation  gathers  for 
this  fun  time.  We  have  two  panels  of 
judges.  One  is  made  up  of  five  elders, 
and  the  other  of  6-8  junior  high  age 
children. 

The  saints  walk  on  stage,  give  their 
clue  to  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  he 
shares  it  with  everyone.  The  youth 
panel  of  judges  gets  first  chance,  the 
elders  second,  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion third.  Once  in  awhile  we  are  all 
stumped  and  need  to  be  told.  There  are 
no  prizes  for  this. 

Following  the  guessing  of  saints,  we 
meet  in  the  fellowship  hall  for  an  hour 
of  games.  There  is  “bob  for  apples,” 
“smash  the  others’  balloon,”  etc.  We 
then  have  refreshments.  Every  child  is 
given  a bagful  of  goodies  to  take  home. 

We  have  been  doing  this  for  7-8  years. 
The  interest  is  growing.  Now  other 
concerned  Christians  from  our  com- 
munity are  joining  us  for  this 
Halloween  alternative. 


New!  Guaranteed  rate  of 
return  on  MMA’s  IRA*. 

Returns  on  each  deposit  guaranteed  for  one  year.  After  that, 
rates  set  each  quarter,  based  on  how  investments  perform. 

A guaranteed  rate  of  return.  If  you’re  under  age  70  and 
earning  an  income,  a way  to  plan  now  for  retirement  needs. 
A way  to  practice  stewardship  and  share  with  others,  too. 

It’s  all  part  of  MMA’s  new 

IRA.  To  find  out  more, 
call  800-348-7468,  toll 
free.  If  you’re  in  Indiana, 
call  (219)533-9511  collect. 

*Individual  Retirement  Annuity 
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Dutch  Mennonite  stages  arms  protest  in  his  living  room.  Dutch 
Mennonite  theologian  H.  B.  Kossen  (standing,  left)  had  a golden  op- 
portunity to  explain  his  views  on  nuclear  weapons  to  the  media 
recently  when  a bailiff  came  to  collect  taxes  he  had  withheld  in 
protest  against  the  placing  of  American  cruise  missiles  in  Europe. 
The  bailiff  collected  the  money  by  holding  an  auction  at  the  Kossen 
apartment  in  A msterdam. 

Kossen  and  his  supporters,  including  politicians  and  church 
leaders,  used  the  event  to  hold  a press  conference  and  communion 
service.  Over  70  of  the  supporters  announced  they  would  also  begin 
withholding  a symbolic  portion  of  their  taxes. 

Kossen,  who  was  one  of  the  main  speakers  at  the  1978  Mennonite 
World  Conference  assembly  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  and  at  the  Mennonite  seminary  on  the 
same  campus. 

His  protest  is  part  of  a growing  peace  movement  among  Men- 
nonites  and  others  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  estimated  that  one  fifth 
of  all  the  Dutch  people  have  participated  in  street  demonstrations 
against  the  cruise  missiles. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Several  Central  American  refu- 
gees who  are  members  of  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  are  facing  de- 
portation. Among  them  are  pas- 
tors and  lay  leaders.  It  is  difficult 
for  many  of  the  refugees  to  ob- 
tain proper  legal  status  in  the 
United  States.  Sometimes  the 
problem  is  merely  a lack  of 
money.  In  response,  the  Council 
of  Anabaptist  Leaders  in  the  area 
has  formed  an  Immigration  Com- 
mittee and  is  seeking  to  raise 
$50,000  this  year  to  help  pastors 
obtain  legal  status  and  to  set  up  a 
bail  loan  fund  so  members  can 
work  through  immigration  diffi- 
culties without  having  to  spend 
time  in  prison.  Coordinating  the 
effort  is  Allan  Yoder,  southern 
California  overseer  of  Southwest 
Conference. 

The  16  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee workers  in  Lesotho  are 
all  safe  following  the  overthrow 
of  Prime  Minister  Leabua  Jona- 
than on  Jan.  20,  according  to 
MCC  country  representative 
Marvin  Frey.  He  said  there  was 
“very  widespread  support  for  the 
change  among  the  general  popu- 
lation, church  leadership,  the 
South  Africans,  and  the  opposi- 
tion.” Lesotho  is  a small  black- 
ruled  country  completely  sur- 
rounded by  white-ruled  South 
Africa. 

Enrollment  reached  124  for  the 
January  interterm  courses  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  The  students  in- 
cluded pastors  from  many  states 
and  provinces,  and  the  teachers 
included  visiting  instructors 
Delores  Friesen  and  Don  Kray- 
bill.  The  three-week  term  offered 
five  courses  at  AMBS  and  an 
urban  ministry  seminar  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  cosponsored  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 

Goshen  College  celebrated 
Martin  Luther  King  Day  on 

Jan.  20  with  speeches  and  films. 
The  new  federal  holiday  marks 
the  birthday  of  King,  the  black 
pastor  who  launched  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  the  1960s.  He 
was  assassinated  in  1968.  King 
was  “the  greatest  practitioner  of 
applied  theology  in  our  era,”  said 
Herman  Washington,  a Goshen 
College  graduate  who  is  now  a 
businessman  and  pastor  in 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  “He  was  a 
realist  with  ideas.”  Another 
speaker  was  James  Perry,  the 
first  black  registered  pharmacist 
in  neighboring  St.  Joseph 
County,  Ind. 

An  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
coach  has  been  named  to  the 
National  Softball  Hall  of  Fame 

in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Peggy 
Kellers  played  fast-pitch  softball 
for  11  years  with  the  Raybestos 
Brakettes  and  was  named  an  all- 
American  catcher  six  of  those 
years.  Her  playing  career  ended 
in  1974,  and  she  joined  the  EMC 


faculty  in  1979.  When  she  is  for- 
mally inducted  this  coming  sum- 
mer, Kellers  will  be  only  the 
fourth  catcher  and  third  woman 
catcher  to  receive  this  recognition 
since  the  Hall  of  Fame  opened  in 
1957. 

Dutch  Mennonite  leaders  Carl 
and  Barbara  Bruesewitz  are 
currently  on  a seven-week 
speaking  tour  of  North 
America.  They  are  talking  about 
peace,  church  and  society  issues, 
and  the  historical  experiences  of 
the  Dutch  Mennonite  Church. 
The  Jan.  17-Mar.  10  tour  is 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Dutch  Men- 
nonite Church  and  its  Peace 
Committee.  More  information  on 
the  tour  is  available  from  MCC  at 
Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or 
from  any  other  MCC  office. 

Wilbert  Lind  was  ordained  as  a 
bishop  in  the  New  England  Dis- 
trict of  Lancaster  Conference 

on  Dec.  14.  It  includes  six  con- 
gregations. Ordained  to  the  min- 
istry in  1952,  Lind  is  currently  a 
church  planter  in  Brockton, 
Mass. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Gilberto  Gaytan  became  pastor 
of  El  Templo  Evangelico 
Emanuel,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in 
January.  Gaytan  is  a recent 
graduate  of  the  Hispanic  Minis- 
tries Program  at  Goshen  College, 
and  Emanuel  is  a new  congrega- 
tion started  jointly  by  the  Men- 


nonite Church,  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  and 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 

• Felipe  Cantu  became  pastor  of 
Iglesia  Evangelica  El  Camino  de 
la  Verdad  y La  Vida,  Moline,  111., 
in  January.  He  lived  in  Moline 
before  going  to  Goshen  College 
and  graduating  recently  from  the 
Hispanic  Ministries  Program 
there. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Farm  Crisis  Meeting,  Feb.  15,  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  Don  and  Karen 
Gingerich  and  Robert  Hartzler 
will  discuss  the  reasons  behind 
the  farm  crisis  and  suggest  ways 
to  deal  with  its  economic,  health, 
and  relationship  effects  on  indi- 
viduals, congregations,  and  com- 
munities. More  information  from 
Ann  Detweiler  at  AMBS,  3003 
Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517; 
phone  219-295-3726. 

•Farm  Crisis  Seminar,  Mar.  9,  at 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  New- 
ton, Kans.  The  topic  is  “Bank- 
ruptcy and  Mutual  Aid  for  Trou- 
bled Farm  Families,”  and  the 
speakers  are  Roy  Brown,  Duane 
Friesen,  Nancy  Kinsinger 
Haider,  Virgil  Penner,  and  Roger 
Hiebert.  The  event  is  sponsored 
by  Central  Kansas  Farm  Crisis 
Committee  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  More  information 
from  Griselda  Shelly  at  MCC 
Central  States,  Box  235,  North 
Newton,  KS  67117;  phone  316- 
283-2720. 

•Congregational  Student  Aid 
Workshop,  Feb.  15,  at  Goshen 


College.  It  is  for  congregations 
who  want  to  know  what  steps  to 
take  in  starting  a financial  aid 
program  for  their  college  stu- 
dents. The  leaders  are  Loren 
Swartzendruber,  Walter 

Schmucker,  and  Ed  and  Theo 
Yoder.  More  information  from 
Alice  Roth  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-3161. 
•Inspirational  Bible  Study 
Weekend,  Mar.  21-23,  at  Lau- 
relville  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  The  theme  is  “Jesus:  The 
Human  Side,”  and  the  leader  is 
Daniel  Yutzy.  More  information 
from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone 
412-423-2056. 

•Genealogy  Conference,  Apr.  5, 
at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
High  School.  The  eighth  annual 
event  is  sponsored  by  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Historical  Society. 
The  all-day  program  includes  20 
seminars,  private  consultations, 
a banquet,  and  main  speaker  Don 
Yoder.  More  information  from 
Lola  Lehman  at  the  society,  2215 
Midstream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602;  phone  717-393-9745. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Nursing  teachers,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  next  fall. 
One  is  in  pediatrics  and  medical- 
surgical,  and  the  other  is  in  medi- 
cal-surgical and  critical  care.  A 
master’s  degree  or  doctorate  in 
pediatric  nursing  is  required  for 
the  first  position,  and  in  medical- 
surgical  nursing  for  the  second. 
Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
•Director,  skill  trainer,  and 
direct-care  staff  Oregon  Men- 
nonite Residential  Services.  This 
organization  operates  group 
homes  for  developmentally  dis- 
abled adults.  Contact  Jane  Toews 
at  Teaching  Research,  345  Mon- 
mouth Ave.,  Monmouth,  OR 
97361;  phone  503-838-1220. 

•Social  studies  teacher,  Bethany 
Christian  High  School,  starting 
next  fall.  Contact  William  Hooley 
at  BCHS,  2904  S.  Main  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219- 
534-2567. 

•Head  cook,  Lakewood  Retreat 
Center.  This  is  a Mennonite  fa- 
cility in  Florida.  Contact  Terry 
Burkhalter  at  25458  Dan  Brown 
Hill  Rd.,  Brooksville,  FL  33512; 
phone  904-796-4097. 

New  resources: 

•Film  on  1981+  Mennonite  World 
Conference  assembly  from  Men- 
nonite Media  Society.  Entitled 
Celebration:  The  XI  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  it  is  a 26- 
minute  selection  of  highlights 
from  the  assembly  in  Strasbourg, 
France.  It  was  produced  in  three 
language  versions  by  French 
Mennonite  filmmaker  Max 
Wiedmer.  The  film  is  available 
for  rental  for  $45  from  Inspira- 
tion Films  at  Box  249,  LaGrange, 
IL  60525,  or  from  Mennonite 
Media  Society  at  201-1382  Hen- 
derson Hwy.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
R2E  0B1.  A video  is  available  for 
purchase  for  $45  from  the  same 
address  in  Canada  or  from  Men- 
nonite Media  Society  at  Box  466, 
Newton,  KS  67114. 
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•Special  anniversary  issue  of 
"Mennonite  Family  History" 
magazine.  The  January  issue  fea- 
tures the  450th  anniversary  of 
Menno  Simons’  conversion  from 
Catholicism  to  Anabaptism,  the 
400th  anniversary  of  Jacob  Hut- 
ter’s  death,  and  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  Mennonite  settle- 
ment in  Canada.  Mennonite 
Family  History  is  a quarterly 
edited  by  Lois  Ann  Mast.  The 
special  issue  is  available  for  $4 
from  MFH  at  Box  171,  Elverson, 
PA  19520. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Cedar  Com- 
munity, Cedar  Falls , Iowa: 
Ruben  Scott  by  baptism  and  Joe 
and  Yvonne  Everton  by  con- 
fession of  faith.  Millersburg, 
Ohio:  Mic  and  Leah  Miller.  Free- 
port, III.:  Deena  Graybill,  Ron 
Pfile,  Michelle  Tallacksen,  Lois 
Borger  and  Richard,  Linda,  and 
Stacy  Meighan.  West  Union, 
Po.rnell,  Iowa:  Eric  Schlabach. 
Bethel,  Wayland,  Iowa:  Tom 
Wheelan  by  confession  of  faith. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Albrecht,  Don  and  Julie  (Erb), 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  first  child,  Na- 
tashia  Lynn,  Dec.  10. 

Berg,  John  and  Cindy 
(Stoltzfus),  Morgantown,  Pa., 
first  child,  Ashley  Elizabeth, 
Dec.  3. 


Berkey,  Craig  and  Rosina 
(Miller),  Cleveland,  Ohio,  second 
daughter,  Kayla  Nicole,  Jan.  15. 

Birky,  Jeff  and  Millie  (Tann), 
Hesston,  Kans.,  first  child,  Seth 
Eric,  Jan.  11. 

Bolin,  Ronald  and  Angela 
(Miller),  Plain  City,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Jeremy  Lee,  Jan.  7. 

Bontrager,  Warren  Dean  and 
Linda  (Neal),  Mio,  Mich.,  first 
child,  Charles  Edwin,  Jan.  3. 

Byler,  Jay  and  JoAnn  (Glick), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Jared 
Glick,  Nov.  6. 

Chapman,  Tod  and  Monica 
(Hunter),  Centreville,  Mich.,  first 
child,  Nicole  Rae,  Jan.  9. 

Chupp,  Delmar  and  Lori  (Gap- 
pinger),  Howe,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Jacqueline  Ann,  Nov.  3. 

Crist,  Bob  and  Myrna  (Yutzy), 
Arthur,  111.,  second  and  third 
children,  first  son  and  second 
daughter,  Terrance  Allen  and 
Monica  Annette,  Dec.  3. 

Eby,  Mike  and  Sue  (Martin), 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  first  child, 
Melissa  Dawn,  Dec.  11. 

Frush,  Nilen  and  Marcia 
(Miller),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first 
child,  Lori  Ann,  Jan.  22. 

Hershberger,  Bert  and  Leona 
(Weaver),  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Timothy 
Dale,  Oct.  14. 

Kaufman,  Allen  and  Gloria 
(Gindlesperger),  Boswell,  Pa., 
second  son,  Justin  Carl,  Jan.  18. 

Kuhns,  Ervin  and  Nancy 
(Dolan),  Arthur,  111.,  first  child, 
Benjamin  John,  Dec.  18. 

Mast,  Allen  and  Mary  Lois 

(Adams), , Fla.,  third 

daughter,  Karlene  Nicole,  Dec. 
28.. 

Miller,  Ted  and  Leona  (Schla- 


Herald  Press  novel  gets  C.  S.  Lewis  medal.  Remember  the  Eagle 

Day,  a Herald  Press  junior-high  novel  by  Guenn  Martin,  has  received 
the  C.  S.  Lewis  Honor  Book  Medal  as  one  of  the  top  five  children ’s 
books  with  a Christian  message  in  1985.  The  medals  are  awarded 
each  year  by  Christian  School  magazine,  the  professional  journal  of 
the  Association  of  Christian  Schools  International. 

Receiving  the  engraved  glass-bowl  trophy  recently  at  ceremonies 
at  Mennonite  Publishing  House  are  Herald  Press  director  Maynard 
Shetler  (holding  a copy  of  the  book)  and  general  book  editor  Paul 
Schrock.  Making  the  presentation  is  Phil  Landrum. 

Martin's  book  was  selected  from  nearly  200  entries.  The  author,  a 
native  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  spent  much  of  her  life  in  Alaska.  She 
combines  writing  with  homemaking  and  commercial  fishing.  A se- 
quel to  Remember  the  Eagle  Day  is  scheduled  for  release  in  August. 

Herald  Press  won  a C.  S.  Lewis  medal  two  years  ago  with  Ruth 
Nulton  Moore’s  Danger  in  the  Pines. 


E SHALL 
VERC0ME 


MARTIN 
LUTHER 
KING.  JR. 


MCC  remembers  King’s  commitment  and  dream.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  joined  the  U.S.  in  celebrating  Martin  Luther 
King's  birthday  on  Jan.  20.  King,  principal  leader  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  during  the  1960s  and  a Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  was 
murdered  in  1968.  Jan.  20  was  the  first  national  commemoration  of 
King 's  birthday. 

Barb  Waltner  stands  in  front  of  an  office  door  she  decorated  to  re- 
mind MCC  staff  of  King  and  his  dream  of  equality,  freedom,  and  jus- 
tice for  all. 

Pleas  Broaddus  (left)  and  John  Stoner  ( right)  planned  office  events 
commemorating  King 's  life.  They  included  two  chapel  services  and  a 
collection  of  books,  clippings,  and  articles  about  King. 


bach),  Millersburg,  Ohio,  third 
daughter,  Kristine  Kay,  Jan.  17. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Barb 
(Nussbaum),  Orrville,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Anthony  Wayne,  Jan.  23. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Linda 
(Miller),  Dundee,  Ohio,  third 
daughter,  Rebecca  Joy,  Dec.  27. 

Royal,  Joseph  and  Francis 
(Nafziger),  Milverton,  Ont.,  sec- 
ond child,  first  son,  Jordan 
Joseph,  Dec.  23. 

Schrock,  Phil  and  Pat  (King), 
Girard,  111.,  third  son,  Nicholas 
Allyn,  Dec.  4. 

Woodson,  Ryan  and  Carla 
(Yoder),  Urbana,  111.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Katie  Ni- 
cole, Jan.  10. 

Yoder,  Roland  and  Mellissa 

(Delagrange),  , Fla.,  second 

child,  first  daughter,  Amanda 
Leigh,  Sept.  12. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Barber-Brubacher.  Kyle 
Barber  and  Lori  Brubacher,  both 
of  Elora,  Ont.,  Bethel  cong.,  by 
Amsey  Martin,  Aug.  24. 

Freeman-Vale.  Darcy  Free- 
man, Alma,  Ont.,  Bethel  cong., 
and  Sandra  Vale,  Bloomingdale, 
Ont.,  Bloomingdale  cong.,  by 
Amsey  Martin,  Dec.  7. 

Sandara  - Vongphachanh. 
Khamsene  Sandara,  Arlington, 
Va.,  and  Sengpheth  Vong- 
phachanh, Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  by 
Mark  Vincent,  Dec.18. 

Teel-Brubaker.  Wayne  Teel, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Alta  Brubaker,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Willow  Street  cong., 
by  Joyce  Scherer-Hoock  and 


Mark  Yoder,  Aug.  31. 

Thomas-Frey.  Gary  Lee 
Thomas,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Dawn  Marie  Frey,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  by  Raymond  Rohrer,  Dec. 
28. 


OBITUARIES 


Bauman,  Clarence,  son  of 

Enoch  S.  and  Veronica  (Eby) 
Bauman,  was  born  at  Elmira, 
Ont.,  July  14,  1908;  died  at  his 
home  at  Elmira,  Jan.  9,  1986; 
aged  77  y.  On  Oct.  17,  1942,  he 
was  married  to  Almeda  Martin, 
who  survives.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  10  brothers  and  2 sis- 
ters. He  was  a member  of  St. 
Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Richard 
Yordy;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Birky,  Emma,  daughter  of 
John  and  Barbara  (Gerber) 
Bechler,  was  born  in  Zurich, 
Ont.,  June  12,  1898;  died  at 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Jan.  8,  1986; 
aged  87  y.  On  Apr.  10,  1918,  she 
was  married  to  Levi  Birky,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Lois  Kuehl,  Iris 
Birky,  and  Jean  Troyer),  5 sons 
(Eldon,  Orville,  Willis,  Wendell, 
and  Merlyn),  13  grandchildren, 
and  7 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Hopewell  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  11,  in 
charge  of  John  F.  Murray  and 
James  Armstrong;  interment  in 
Hopewell  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Hiram,  son  of 
Jesse  B.  and  Bessie  (Hoover) 
Brenneman,  was  born  at  Elida, 
Ohio,  Apr.  10,  1919;  died  at  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  Jan.  13,  1986;  aged  66 
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y.  On  Apr.  14,  1940,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Gladys  Brenneman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Susan  Hollar),  one 
granddaughter,  and  3 sisters 
(Eva  Stalter,  Kathryn  Bame,  and 
Betty  Bresco).  He  was  a member 
of  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  16,  in  charge  of 
Stanlee  D.  Kauffman  and  John 
H.  Shenk;  interment  in  Palms 
Memorial  Park. 

Brubacher,  Stanley,  son  of 
Dilman  and  Louisa  (Cressman) 
Brubacher,  was  born  in  Waterloo 
Co.,  Ont.,  Dec.  24,  1892;  died  in 
London,  Ont.,  Jan.  11,  1986;  aged 
93  y.  On  Sept.  4,  1926,  he  was 
married  to  Bernice  Shantz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (John  and  Glen),  2 
daughters  (Margaret — Mrs.  Cecil 
Ashley,  and  Elaine),  10  grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Ida — Mrs.  Enoch 
Bauman).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  and  2 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Erb 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  14,  in  charge  of  Wilmer  Mar- 
tin and  Ray  Zimmerman;  inter- 
ment in  Roseville  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Elizabeth  W.,  daughter 
of  Martin  Z.  and  Lydia  Good,  was 
born  at  Union  Grove,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 
1895;  died  at  Lancaster, Pa.,  Jan. 
18,  1986;  aged  90  y.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Edgar  B.  Erb,  who  died  in 
1954.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Mildred  Erb  and  Lois  Brooks), 
one  son,  5 grandchildren,  and  7 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  East  Chestnut  Street 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Mennonite 
Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  21,  in 
charge  of  C.  Alvin  Cott,  Barry  L. 
Erb,  Ralph  G.  Ginder,  and  James 
R.  Hess;  interment  in  Millersville 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gross,  Rhoda  C.,  daughter  of 
Norman  W.  and  Annie  (Yoder) 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  July  6,  1901;  died  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure  at  Pinto,  Md., 
Jan.  6,  1986;  aged  84  y.  On  Nov. 
13,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Robert  P.  Dayton,  who  died  on 
May  29,  1953.  On  Oct.  15,  1960, 
she  was  married  to  John  C. 
Gross,  who  died  on  July  28,  1961. 
Surviving  are  6 sons  (Calvin  P., 
David  Y.,  John  M.,  Robert  T., 
Arthur  D.,  and  Phillip  N. 
Dayton),  3 daughters  (Anna 
Frances — Mrs.  J.  Vernon  Bishop, 
Virgina  Kathryn — Mrs.  Carl  C. 
Moreland,  and  Lois  Amanda — 
Mrs.  Pollard  Byler),  one  step- 
daughter (Ruth— Mrs.  Norman 
Myers),  32  grandchildren,  3 step- 
grandchildren,  17  great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Walter  N. 
and  Norman  S.  Yoder),  and  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Eva  Barton,  Mrs. 
Viola  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Sue 
Collins).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 grandchildren,  one 
brother,  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  Pinto  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  7,  in  charge  of 
Elvin  J.  Sommers  and  Lester 
Hershey;  interment  in  Pinto 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Handrich,  William  J.,  son  of 
Jacob  P.  and  Elisa  (Handrich) 


Kriehbiel,  was  born  in  Davis  Co., 
Iowa,  Mar.  27,  1895;  died  at  Mio, 
Mich.,  Dec.  8,  1985;  aged  90  y.  On 
May  10,  1917,  he  was  married  to 
Marie  Troyer,  who  died  on  Nov. 
14,  1984.  Surviving  are  3 

daughters  (Donna  Esch,  Rhoda 
Yordy,  and  Paula  Stoltzfus),  2 
sons  (Virgil  and  John),  16  grand- 
children, 28  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Ella  Miller).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Edna).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  11,  in  charge  of 
Virgil  Hershberger  and  Kenneth 
Handrich;  interment  in  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

Hess,  Anna  Mary,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  F.  and  Anna  (Kuhns) 
Shenk,  was  born  in  Manor  Twp., 
Pa.,  July  2,  1897;  died  at  Men- 
nonite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Jan.  18,  1986;  aged  88  y.  She  was 
married  to  David  N.  Mayer  and 
Paul  B.  Kramer,  who  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  later  mar- 
ried to  Amos  L.  Hess,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 step- 
children (Richard  Mayer,  Paul 
Hess,  Martha  Hess,  and  Edna 
Brubaker),  6 grandchildren,  14 
great-grandchildren,  4 great- 
great-grandchildren,  16  step- 
grandchildren,  and  25  step-great- 
grandchildren.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Mountville  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Mennonite  Home  Chapel, 
on  Jan.  21,  in  charge  of  Ivan 
Leaman,  Abram  Charles,  and 
Ralph  Ginder;  interment  in 
Masonville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Waldo  Elmer,  son  of 
Peter  A.  and  Barbara  (Baum- 
gartner) Lehman,  was  born  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  20,  1893; 
died  in  Shady  Lawn  Retirement 
Home,  Jan.  17,  1986;  aged  92  y. 
On  June  4,  1922,  he  was  married 
to  Ruth  Sommer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Orel), 
10  grandchildren,  7 great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Sarah — 
Mrs.  Aldis  Gerber,  and  Anna— 
Mrs.  Ivan  Gerber).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son 
(Chester),  one  brother  (Reuben), 
and  2 sisters  (Ella — Mr.  Amos  A. 
Nussbaum,  and  Lavina).  He  was 
a charter  member  of  Kidron  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  20,  in 
charge  of  Bill  Detweiler;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Clarence  M.,  Jr.,  son 
of  Clarence  and  Mary  Miller,  was 
born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Mar. 
2,  1946;  died  at  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Jan.  21,  1986;  aged  39  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  4 brothers  (Albert,  Ezra, 
Noah,  and  Enos),  and  3 sisters 
(Clara  Yoder,  Fannie  Miller,  and 
Mamie  Nisly).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Kalona  Mennonite 
Church,  Jan.  24,  in  charge  of 
Howard  Keim;  interment  in 
Sharon  Hill  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Aaron,  son  of 
Andrew  and  Catherine  (Schweit- 
zer) Nafziger,  was  born  in  Brun- 
ner, Ont.,  Oct.  16,  1895;  died  at 
Stratford,  Ont.,  Dec.  10,  1985; 
aged  90  y.  On  Dec.  9, 1926,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Golitis,  who 
died  on  Nov.  5,  1978.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Edna  Tigani),  5 
sons  (John,  Robert,  William, 


Donald,  and  Jacob),  15  grand- 
children, 8 great-grandchildren, 
and  3 brothers  (Rudy,  John,  and 
Valentine).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Joseph).  He 
was  a member  of  Riverdale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  13,  in 
charge  of  Glenn  Zehr  and  David 
K.  Jantzi;  interment  in  Riverdale 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nisley,  Ervin,  son  of  John  and 
Amanda  (Miller)  Nisley,  was 
born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  5, 
1911;  died  at  Elkhart  Hospital, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  14,  1986;  aged 
74  y.  On  Dec.  2, 1940,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lovina  Kropf,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Sharon— Mrs.  Merv 
Bontrager),  2 grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Ida  Yoder),  2 brothers 
(Monroe  and  Ray),  2 stepsisters 
(Katie  Fry  and  Fannie 
Stutzman),  and  one  stepbrother 
(Jerry  Yoder).  He  was  a member 
of  Clinton  Brick  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  17,  in  charge  of 
Carl  L.  Smeltzer;  interment  in 
Clinton  Brick  Cemetery. 

Showalter,  Nannie  E., 
daughter  of  Anthony  and  Eliza- 
beth (Landis)  Showalter,  was 
born  in  Rockingham  Co.,  Va., 
Sept.  24,  1896;  died  at  Virginia 
Mennonite  Home,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Jan.  1,  1986;  aged  89  y.  She 
was  a member  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  3,  in  charge  of 
Harvey  Yoder  and  Lloyd  Hartz- 
ler;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Uriah  M.,  son  of 
Christian  D.  and  Mary  (Eicher) 
Stauffer,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  Aug.  5,  1912;  died  of  com- 
plications following  open  heart 
surgery  at  Crown  Point,  Ind., 
Jan.  10,  1986;  aged  73  y.  On  June 
14,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Edna 
Troyer,  who  died  on  July  1,  1982. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Marilyn  Murray  and  Lenore 
Geiser),  2 sons  (Donald  and  C. 
David),  9 grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Lois  Riley).  He  was  a 
member  of  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  13,  in  charge  of 
John  F.  Murray  and  John  C.  Mur- 
ray; interment  in  the  Hopewell 
Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Emma,  daughter  of 
John  and  Margaret  (Brunk) 
Jausi,  was  born  at  Milford,  Nebr., 
Jan.  16,  1893;  died  in  St.  Paul, 
Nebr.,  Jan.  17,  1986;  aged  93  y. 
On  Feb.  9,  1911,  she  was  married 
to  David  Stutzman,  who  died  in 
1965.  Surviving  are  6 daughters 
(Nina  Stutzman,  Lucille  Schieve, 
Elsie  Brown,  Anna  Mae  Troyer, 
Merna  Matijka,  and  Dera  Lea 
Klanecky),  3 sons  (Arthur,  Dean, 
and  Larry),  43  grandchildren, 
and  60  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son, 
2 daughters,  and  2 grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Wood  River  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Jan.  21,  in 
charge  of  Irvin  Nussbaum  and 
Cloy  Roth;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Turner,  Charles  C.,  son  of 
Benjamin  F.  and  Susan  (Smith) 


Turner,  was  born  in  Pendleton 
Co.,  W.  Va.,  June  25, 1900;  died  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec.  4,  1985; 
aged  85  y.  On  Apr.  28,  1922,  he 
was  married  to  Mildred  Shu- 
maker, who  died  on  Jan.  27, 1969. 
On  May  22,  1969,  he  was  married 
to  Beatrice  Lloyd,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Millard 
W.,  Paul  F.,  and  Charles  C. 
Turner  II),  3 daughters  (Martha 
Jane  Rohrer,  Mary  June  Rohrer, 
and  Eva  Nell  Shaffer),  7 step- 
children (Dale,  Hugh,  and 
Clinton  Good,  Laverne  Price, 
Minerva  Perkey,  Marrietta  Sho- 
walter, and  Terry  Good),  13 
grandchildren,  7 great-grand- 
children, 15  step-grandchildren,  5 
step-great-grandchildren,  3 
brothers  (Zack  M.  Turner,  Joe  B. 
Turner,  and  Ben  Siever),  and  one 
sister  (Goldie  T.  May).  He  was  a 
member  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Trissels  Mennonite 
Church  on  Dec.  7,  in  charge  of 
Harvey  Yoder;  interment  in 
Trissels  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Woodiwiss,  Elizabeth  Mellie, 
daughter  of  Levi  B.  and  Elizabeth 
K.  (Hartzler)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Belleville,  Pa.,  July  5,  1889;  died 
at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Jan.  13,  1986; 
aged  96  y.  On  Apr.  3,  1916,  she 
was  married  to  Hugh  E. 
Woodiwiss,  who  died  in  1944. 
Surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Gloria— Mrs.  Glenn  Martin, 
Maxine — Mrs.  Howard  Weaver, 
Bonnie,  and  Betty),  2 sons  (Hugh 
S.  and  Lawrence  L.),  11  grand- 
children, and  15  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Hartzler-Gutermuth  Funeral 
Home  on  Jan.  15,  in  charge  of 
Charles  D.  Cooper;  interment  in 
Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  Genera  l Board  of  the 

Mennonite  Church 

Conservative  Conference  ministers  fellow- 
ship, Belleville,  Pa.  Feb.  17-21 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.  Feb.  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, Feb.  21-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  session,  Mar. 
1 

Conversations  on  Faith  III,  Laurelville,  Pa., 
Mar.  5-7 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13-15 

Ontario/Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  con- 
ferences joint  meeting,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Mar.  14-16 

LancasterConference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Des 
Plaines,  111.,  Apr.  10-12 

Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  Apr.  11-12 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  20 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Abortion  rights  group  attacks 
anti-abortion  pregnancy  centers 

Two  national  Protestant  groups — one 
for  legal  abortion,  the  other  against  it— 
locked  horns  in  Washington  recently  in 
a battle  over  the  growing  number  of 
centers  set  up  to  offer  women  alterna- 
tives to  abortion. 

As  thousands  of  right-to-life  activists 
descended  on  the  capital  for  the  annual 
March  for  Life,  a coalition  of  mainline 
Protestant  denominations  launched  an 
attack  on  what  they  described  as  bogus 
abortion  clinics  that  deceive  and  trau- 
matize women. 

The  criticism  by  the  Religious  Coali- 
tion for  Abortion  Rights  sparked  a 
response  by  a Protestant  anti-abortion 
group,  the  Christian  Action  Council. 
CAC,  a leader  in  the  effort  to  establish 
such  centers,  strongly  denied  the 
charges. 


NCC  objects  to  Japanese  requirement 
that  aliens  be  fingerprinted 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
(U.S)  has  asked  the  government  of 
Japan  to  stop  requiring  Japanese-born 
Koreans  and  other  resident  aliens  to  be 
fingerprinted. 

A letter  to  Japanese  justice  minister 
Seigo  Suzuki  from  NCC  general 
secretary  Arie  Brouwer  was  accepted  by 
a consulate  official  in  New  York  who 
met  with  four  U.S.  church  representa- 
tives. The  meeting  and  the  letter  were 
an  initial  overture  in  what  is  expected 
to  be  a major  effort  by  the  NCC  and  its 
member  churches  to  persuade  the 
Japanese  government  to  change  its  con- 
troversial alien  registration  law. 

The  fingerprinting  issue  is  seen  as 
only  one  facet  of  a broader  problem  of 
discrimination  in  Japan  against 
Koreans.  Under  Japanese  law,  Koreans 
and  others  of  non-Japanese  ancestry  are 
regarded  as  noncitizens,  even  if  they 
are  third-  or  fourth-generation 
residents  in  Japan.  Japanese  Catholic 


and  Protestant  coalitions  have  strongly 
opposed  the  registration  procedures. 

There  are  about  870,000  permanent 
residents  of  Japan  classified  as 
foreigners,  of  whom  670,000  are  Korean. 
Many  Korean  residents  who  were  born 
in  Japan  are  descendants  of  laborers 
brought  forcibly  from  Korea  to  Japan 
during  the  1910-1945  period  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Korea  by  Japan. 


Armstrong,  founder  of  Worldwide 
Church  of  God,  dies 

Herbert  Armstrong,  the  founder  of  a 
multimillion-dollar  religious  sect  that 
was  temporarily  taken  over  by  the  state 
of  California  in  1979,  died  on  Jan.  16  at 
the  age  of  93. 

Widely  and  incorrectly  described  as  a 
fundamentalist,  Armstrong  combined 
Saturday  Sabbath-keeping,  British  Is- 
raelitism,  and  strict  tithing  in  an 
eclectic  mix  that  became  the  foundation 
of  the  Worldwide  Church  of  God. 

It  enjoyed  tremendous  growth  and 
prosperity  over  the  past  half-century, 
but  also  a series  of  disputes  that  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  Armstrong’s  son,  a 
major  church-state  battle,  and  a much- 
publicized  divorce. 


Protests  reduce  numbers  on 
Sephardic  pilgrimage  to  Egypt 

Despite  widespread  fears  of  violence, 
a group  of  Sephardic  Jews  has 
continued  a tradition  by  making  a pil- 
grimage to  the  grave  of  one  of  the  most 
revered  rabbis  in  North  African  Jewish 
history. 

About  60  Jews  spent  much  of  the 
night  praying  and  singing  fervently  at 
the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Yaakov  AbuHatzeira, 
who  died  in  1879  at  the  age  of  74.  Abu- 
Hatzeira was  the  spiritual  leader  of 
North  African  Jews,  but  both  Jews  and 
Muslims  believed  him  to  be  a mystic  and 
healer. 

More  than  4,000  Jews  from  Israel  and 
Morocco  attended  last  year’s  com- 
memoration of  the  rabbi’s  death.  But 
the  wave  of  anti-  Israel  protests  that 
swept  Egypt  recently  led  many  would- 
be  pilgrims  to  cancel  this  year’s  trip. 


Delegation  tells  of  widespread 
persecution  of  Christians  in  Nepal 

A delegation  of  American  and  British 
officials  returning  from  a fact-finding 
mission  in  Nepal  reported  recently  that 
it  found  “ample  evidence”  of  widespread 
persecution  and  torture  of  Christians  in 
the  Hindu  nation. 

However,  a spokesman  for  the  delega- 
tion said  Foreign  Minister  Randhir 
Subba  promised  a thorough  and  prompt 
investigation  of  the  abuses  in  a meeting 
witn  the  visitors. 

The  mission  to  Nepal,  which  borders 


on  India  and  China  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  came  amid  complaints  about 
treatment  of  Christians,  particularly 
those  active  in  evangelistic  work.  The 
11-member  delegation  included  two 
British  members  of  Parliament  and  rep- 
resentatives of  two  American  members 
of  Congress. 

According  to  Jeff  Collins,  executive 
director  of  the  Washington-based  Chris- 
tian Response  International,  which 
sponsored  the  six-day  visit,  the  number 
of  Christians  in  Nepal  has  increased 
tenfold  in  the  past  five  years,  from  an 
estimated  2,500  to  25,000. 

This  is  despite  the  fact  that,  under 
Nepalese  law,  attempting  to  convert 
Hindus  is  punishable  by  three  years  in 
prison,  while  successful  conversions 
bring  six-year  sentences.  Hindus  who 
convert  to  Christianity  face  one  year  in 
prison. 


Ex-convict  named  pastor  at  cradle 
of  Scottish  Christianity 

Ian  McDonald,  a former  bank 
manager  who  was  convicted  of  embez- 
zlement, will  become  the  Church  of 
Scotland’s  new  parish  minister  on  the 
island  of  Iona,  considered  the  cradle  of 
Scottish  Christianity. 

McDonald,  50,  has  just  completed  his 
probationary  year  as  an  assistant 
minister.  He  was  selected  as  a candidate 
for  the  ministry  while  still  serving  a 
prison  sentence  for  embezzlement.  He 
will  be  ordained  and  inducted  to  the 
parish  later  this  spring. 

Methodist  pastor  convicted  of 
sex  abuse  at  day-care  center 

A United  Methodist  minister  was  con- 
victed recently  on  charges  of  sexually 
abusing  five  children  in  a New  York 
City  day-care  center.  A Bronx  jury 
returned  the  verdict  against  Nathaniel 
Grady,  former  pastor  of  Westchester 
United  Methodist  Church  in  the  Bronx, 
after  deliberating  seven  days. 

Prosecutors  said  the  attacks  took 
place  in  1984  at  Westchester-Tremont 
Day-Care  Center,  which  leases  space  in 
the  church  where  Grady  was  pastor  for 
less  than  a year. 

Defense  attorneys  claimed  that  the 
case  hinged  on  mistaken  identity  and 
that  another  suspect,  the  father  of  a 
day-care  pupil  and  a remarkable  “look- 
alike”  of  the  pastor,  was  never  shown  to 
the  six  children  involved  in  the  case  by 
investigators,  either  in  a line-up  or  in  a 
photograph. 

Grady  is  now  pastor  of  St.  Luke’s 
United  Methodist  Church  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  and  church  officials  do 
not  plan  to  remove  him  from  that  post. 
Grady  has  received  strong  support  from 
his  congregation,  from  other  pastors, 
and  from  Methodist  leaders. 
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The  church  as  hospital 


“Bear  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ.  Galatians  6:2 

The  theme  of  the  recent  Pastors’  Workshop  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  was  “pastoral  care.” 
I noted  that  it  was  not  pastoral  “counseling,”  but  “care,  ” 
and  sensed  that  the  difference  was  intentional.  I noted 
further  that  an  additional  intention  was  implied  by  the 
full  theme,  “Pastoral  Care  in  a Peoplehood  Church.” 

As  developed  through  the  week  the  theme  assumed 
that  people  are  in  need,  and  the  Christian  congregation 
should  be  expected  to  help  them.  At  one  point  it  was 
stated  that  “the  church  is  a hospital  for  those  in  need, 
not  a museum  for  saints.” 

The  meeting  had  its  own  special  code  word — “care- 
giver”— which  was  used  repeatedly  throughout  the 
sessions.  Its  use  seemed  clearly  intended  to  signal  a 
change  in  mood  and  strategy  about  pastoral  care:  this  is 
not  the  task  or  responsibility  of  the  pastor  alone.  It 
belongs  to  all  congregational  care-givers.  Another  code 
expression  used  at  the  workshop  was  “walking  with.” 
The  message  we  heard  was  that  care-givers  are  to  walk 
with  people  in  pain  or  confusion  in  order  to  help  them 
find  healing  and  fullness  of  life. 

There  is  something  quite  biblical  about  this,  particu- 
larly when  one  recalls  texts  such  as  Galatians  6:2. 
Though  differing  in  specific  models,  four  speakers  who 
addressed  the  group  agreed  that  pastoral  care  cannot  be 
done  by  the  pastor  alone.  Indeed,  said  final  speaker  John 
Savage,  no  one  can  relate  intimately  to  more  than  12 
persons.  A pastor  of  any  congregation  with  more  than  12 
members  will  need  help. 

It  was  stressed  repeatedly  that  not  all  the  care-givers 
need  professional  training.  It  was  observed  also  by  first 
speaker  Samuel  Southard,  a Southern  Baptist,  that  in 
the  past  counseling  has  tended  to  alienate  people  from 
the  congregation  because  it  was  seen  as  a place  of 
Pharisees  and  hypocrites — where  people  with  problems 
would  not  be  accepted.  He  suggested  that  a congregation 
should  be  intentional  and  open  about  its  role  as  a place 
of  acceptance.  It  should  provide  a fellowship  of  gracious 
people  to  protect  them  from  those  in  the  congregation 
who  would  attack  them. 

Southard  objected  to  the  term  pastoral  “counseling” 
because  of  its  association  with  clinical  psychology.  He 
preferred  instead  Christian  “counsel,”  something  which 
could  be  given  just  as  well  in  a pea  patch  as  in  an  office 
with  an  hourly  schedule  and  an  appointments  secretary. 

Southard  was  followed  by  Abraham  Schmitt,  a Men- 
nonite psychologist  and  author  of  When  a Congregation 


Cares  (Herald  Press,  1984).  He  advocated  and  described 
a caring  group  for  every  congregation.  His  model  was 
based  originally  on  experience  in  his  own  congregation, 
but  he  could  report  that  other  congregations  have  used 
it.  He  insisted  that  many  persons  without  psychological 
training  can  serve  in  a caring  ministry.  But  he  admitted, 
when  pressed,  that  the  original  group  developed  out  of 
his  presence  as  a psychologist  who  needed  a way  to  make 
his  skills  available  to  his  own  congregation. 

The  third  speaker,  Church  of  the  Brethren  pastor 
Phyllis  Carter,  stressed  that  pastors  must  care  for  their 
own  spiritual  lives  if  they  are  to  care  for  and  lead  others. 
She  advocated  not  only  daily  prayer  and  meditation,  but 
also  special  retreats  at  regular  intervals  to  keep  in  close 
contact  with  God.  She  also  insisted  that  pastors  should 
be  and  look  professional.  They  should  polish  their  shoes! 

Finally,  Methodist  John  Savage  spoke  learnedly  about 
the  reason  people  drop  out  of  church— generally  a 
cluster  of  anxiety-producing  experiences,  the  most  ob- 
vious not  necessarily  the  most  important.  Such  people 
cry  for  help  at  a crucial  time,  he  said,  and  if  this  cry  is 
heard,  they  may  be  redeemed. 

If  neglected  they  ultimately  seal  themselves  off  emo- 
tionally and  invest  their  energies  in  nonchurch 
activities.  In  a second  presentation  Savage  traced  the 
typical  adult’s  development  from  the  age  of  18  to  75  and 
older  and  suggested  how  the  church  may  be  helpful  at 
each  transition  period. 

I found  myself  uncomfortable  with  the  precision  in  his 
descriptions  and  prescriptions.  Yet  all  seemed  to  agree 
that  there  was  wisdom  in  what  he  said  and  many  could 
see  ourselves  at  his  transition  points. 

To  develop  care-givers  in  the  congregation,  we  were 
told,  delivers  the  pastor  from  working  only  with  the 
most  needy.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  lead  in 
ministry  among  the  stronger  so  that  they  may  aid  the 
weaker.  And,  if  we  listened  to  the  speakers,  we  heard 
them  say  that  pain  and  confusion  are  the  normal  lot  of 
mankind.  We  should  expect  that  people  who  hurt  are 
among  us.  Some  of  them  will  let  us  know  about  their 
pain.  Others  will  not.  Church  leaders,  then,  need  to  learn 
the  language  of  spiritual  and  emotional  need  and  reach 
out  to  these  people — to  all  of  us  since  we  all  will  sooner 
or  later  face  problems  too  big  for  us  to  handle. 

But  what  happens  to  the  old-fashioned  call  for 
repentance?  This  is  not  forgotten.  But  before  it  can  be 
given  and  heard,  these  speakers  told  us,  the  care-givers 
need  to  walk  with  people  in  their  pain  and  confusion. 

Congregational  care-givers,  pull  on  your  shoes.  People 
in  pain  need  to  be  walked  with. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Thoughts  on 
Church  School 
Day 


An  uncommon 
Christian  education 


by  Charles  Gautsche 


Some  important  questions  face  the  Mennonite 
Church:  Who  are  we?  Where  are  we  going?  I am  con- 
vinced that  Mennonite  higher  education  has  much  to  of- 
fer in  dealing  with  both  of  these  questions. 

Who  are  we?  We  are  Mennonite  Christians — 
Anabaptists— followers  of  Jesus  who  are  committed  to 
mission,  discipleship,  and  service.  We  believe  that  faith 
and  works  belong  together.  We  hold  that  we  are  citizens 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  now  present  in  the 
world.  Our  first  loyalty  is  to  that  kingdom  under  the 


leadership  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  All  other  loyalties— 
including  national  ones — are  secondary.  We  relate  to 
our  world  as  ambassadors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
feeling  a concern  for  the  salvation  and  well-being  of  all. 

Where  are  we  going?  We  are  moving  toward  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (heaven).  We  live 
in  expectation  of  Jesus’  second  coming,  when  all  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Christ  and  we  will  reign  on  the  earth  for  a 
millennium  of  time;  others  believe  that  we  will  be  taken 
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to  heaven  immediately  and  that  the  world  will  be 
judged. 

What  is  important  to  us  is  that  the  church  prepares  to 
meet  Jesus — to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship  of 
the  gospel  and  all  the  resources  entrusted  to  us,  and  to 
hear  those  precious  words,  “Come,  0 blessed  of  my 
Father;  enter  into  the  joy  Of  your  master.” 

Mennoriites  in  crisis.  Not  everyone  is  clear  on  what  it 
means  to  be  Anabaptist  Mennonite  Christians.  There  is 
an  identity  crisis  in  our  denomination.  There  is  also  a 
leadership  crisis — leaders  seem  hesitant  to  stand  out 
and  call  our  people  to  follow.  When  that  happens 
within,  other  voices  and  influences  from  outside  make 
their  impact. 

This  leads  to  very  practical  questions:  What  methods 
do  we  use  to  remind  us  of  who  we  are?  How  do  we  get  to 


Every  congregation  should  appoint  a 
guidance  counselor  to  keep  students 
and  parents  informed  about 
opportunities  at  our  schools. 


where  we  are  going?  In  order  to  be  effective,  our 
methods  need  to  be  consistent  with  who  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going! 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  works  with  our  church 
schools.  By  setting  policy  guidelines  and  providing 
general  supervision,  the  board  ensures  that  the  schools 
serve  the  purposes  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  denomina- 
tion. Our  colleges  are  not  simply  church -related  schools, 
but  church -owned  schools.  They  are  not  private  colleges 
that  have  lost  their  church  identity,  but  church  colleges 
intent  on  strong  church  constituency  relationships.  In 
various  ways  the  Board  of  Education  and  our  schools 
are  working  to  strengthen  those  relationships. 

Most  private  colleges  began  as  church  schools.  But 
many  lost  that  connection  and  now  drift  without  de- 
nominational direction.  They  no  longer  serve  their 
churches,  but  they  make  their  appeal  to  our  youth.  They 
call  theirs  “a  common  Christianity.”  But  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  a general,  average,  ordinary  Christian 
education.  Our  schools  are  working  to  strengthen  their 
ties  with  the  church,  to  find  closer  alignment  with  the 
church,  to  seek  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
church.  We  are  working  together  at  uncommon  Chris- 
tian education. 

Our  schools  have  been  the  leading  articulators  of 
Anabaptist  theology.  This  happens  not  only  in  the 
formal  educational  process  with  students,  but  also  in 
conversations  with  our  church  leaders  and  with  other 
Christian  groups.  They  have  contributed  greatly  in 
helping  us  know  who  we  are  and  where  we  should  be  go- 
ing. 


Charles  Gautsche,  Archbold,  Ohio,  is  pastor  of  Central  Mennonite 
Church  and  president  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  This  article  is 
adapted  from  an  address  he  gave  at  Goshen  College  last  fall. 


We  have  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  uncommon 
Christian  liberal  arts  education  our  schools  offer  is  the 
best  overall  for  preparing  young  people  and  future 
leaders  to  fulfill  their  divine  calling  as  Christian  citizens 
in  the  world.  In  connection  with  this,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education  has  been  involved  in  a study  of  how  liberal 
arts  should  be  taught  in  our  Mennonite  schools.  (Reports 
of  this  study  and  recommendations  are  available  from 
the  MBE  office.) 

The  report  notes  that  “in  order  to  provide  that  dif- 
ference in  education,  we  have  certain  foundational 
courses  in  each  of  our  schools — required  courses — that 
we  see  as  basic  to  students’  education.  We  feel  that 
those  basics  of  the  liberal  arts  are  necessary  for  all 
students  that  respond  to  the  Christian  calling.  Even 
when  a student  is  enrolled  for  a technical  program  and 
vocational  skills,  the  foundational  studies  are  a basic 
part  of  that  student’s  education.”  And  in  those  founda- 
tional studies  are  courses  such  as  Bible  and  the  Chris- 
tian life,  believers’  church,  Jesus  and  the  Gospels,  and 
biblical  literature. 

Recently  I read  an  article  entitled  “The  Student’s  Call- 
ing.” In  it  Lelan  Ryken  wrote,  “The  time  has  come  to 
revive  an  idea  that  once  seemed  natural — the  student’s 
life  as  a Christian  calling.  College  was  once  a time  of 
preparation  in  which  young  adults  could  search  for 
truth,  broaden  their  intellectual  and  cultural  horizons 
in  multiple  directions,  and  decide  what  vocation  best 
suited  their  talents.” 

Students  feel  pressure.  Today  the  pressure  is  on 
students  to  order  their  college  years  around  the  jobs 
they  think  they  will  have  the  best  chance  of  landing 
after  graduation.  In  the  process,  they  increasingly  turn 
their  backs  on  the  subjects  that  interest  them  most — 
subjects  which  may  be  in  areas  where  they  could  make 
their  greatest  contribution  to  society  and  the  church. 
Their  instincts  as  learners  pull  them  in  one  direction, 
while  a preoccupation  with  landing  a good-paying  job 
pulls  them  in  another. 

What  methods  do  we  in  the  Mennonite  Church  use  to 
help  our  young  people  know  who  they  are  and  where 
they  are  going?  Who  are  the  counselors  to  help  them 
discern  whether  or  not  to  go  to  college,  what  are  the  pur- 
poses for  the  college  years,  and  which  college  to  go  to?  I 
would  hope  that  the  answers  to  these  could  be  the  Men- 
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nonite  Church  through  its  homes,  congregations,  and  in- 
stitutions. I have  the  feeling,  however,  that  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable  for  each  congregation 
to  appoint  a Christian  guidance  counselor  to  keep 
students  and  parents  informed  about  opportunities  at 
our  schools.  Such  a person  could  help  our  families  look 
at  the  issues  from  a Mennonite  Christian  education 
perspective  rather  than  from  the  perspectives  of  the 
state  or  other  private  schools.  Unless  we  increase  the 
percentage  of  our  youth  being  educated  in  our  own 
colleges,  we  are  going  to  suffer  even  greater  problems  of 
identity  and  leadership.  Is  that  what  we  want? 

I am  convinced  that  the  Mennonite  Church  has  a 
theology  of  church  and  personal  relationship  to  God 


We  need  to  consider  seriously  the  idea 
of  providing  at  least  one  year  of 
Mennonite  college  education  for  all 
qualified  youth. 


that  has  much  to  offer  not  only  our  own  youth  but  also 
other  Christian  youth  as  well.  Furthermore,  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  Mennonite  Church  has  a great  op- 
portunity, at  present,  to  influence  other  Christian 
groups  on  a witness  of  peace  as  well  as  discipleship  and 
Christian  service.  But  to  do  those  things  we  need  to  be 
clearly  aware  of  who  we  are  and  where  we  are  headed. 

I know  that  costs  are  a factor  that  need  to  be 
considered.  But  think  about  this:  The  extra  cost  of 
education  at  a Mennonite  college  compared  to  a state 
school  education  is  about  the  same  as  an  average-priced 
automobile.  What  will  that  new  car  be  worth  after  10 
years?  What  will  an  uncommon  Christian  education  be 
worth  to  the  graduate  after  10  years?  What  will  it  be 
worth  to  the  church  to  have  that  graduate  working  in 
the  church  for  35-40  years?  Where  are  the  greatest  divi- 
dends for  a lifetime — or  for  eternity?  We  are  going  to 
have  to  consider  these  things  more  seriously  than  we 
have  in  the  past! 

Some  suggestions.  Here  are  some  suggestions  on 
ways  we  can  work  at  this: 

1.  The  congregation  needs  to  become  the  primary 
recruiting  agency  for  our  church  colleges.  That  recruit- 
ing work  needs  to  begin  long  before  students  reach  their 
senior  year  in  high  school.  The  children  of  our  congrega- 
tions need  to  grow  up  knowing  that  the  church  has 
colleges  that  we  support,  colleges  owned  by  the  church 
for  the  education  of  the  church’s  youth. 

2.  The  district  conferences  need  to  know  what  their 
congregations  are  doing  in  support  of  Mennonite  educa- 
tion— where  the  youth  are  going  to  school.  It  is  con- 
ference business  to  know  if  congregations  are  serious 
about  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  church.  Conferences  should 
be  concerned  with  identity  and  leadership  needs  and 


with  the  best  methods  to  meet  those  needs. 

3.  We  need  to  consider  seriously  the  idea  of  providing 
at  least  one  year  of  Mennonite  college  education  for  all 
qualified  youth.  If  we  are  serious  about  our  10-year  wit- 
ness and  stewardship  goals,  we  need  to  support  uncom- 
mon education  to  provide  the  resources  to  meet  these 
goals. 

4.  Our  colleges  will  need  to  provide  uncommon  pro- 
grams that  will  enable  those  who  attend  to  carry  the 
benefits  back  to  the  church.  I call  upon  our  schools  to 
put  their  energies  into  such  one-year  programs  with 
creative  courses  and  the  best  teachers  to  capture  the  at- 
tention and  develop  the  potential  of  our  greatest  human 
resource — our  youth — with  their  abilities  and  vitality. 

Lead  or  follow?  The  methods  we  use  to  remind  our- 
selves of  who  we  are  and  where  we  are  going  will  de- 
termine if  we  lead  or  if  we  blindly  follow.  Those 
methods  will  determine  if  we  stand  out  and  have  some- 
thing to  offer  or  if  we  lose  our  distinctive  theology  and 
concept  of  Christianity.  If  we  do  nothing,  we  face  the 
risk  of  becoming  a blend  of  bland  Christianity  that 
doesn’t  excite  or  interest  anyone  or  change  anyone.  I am 
not  interested  in  that  kind  of  Christianity  or  in  working 
at  an  educational  program  that  brings  such  results. 

I want  to  be  involved  in  a church  that  shares  its 
uncommon  solutions  with  all  the  world— through 
education,  through  mission,  through  relief — as  well  as 
with  its  own  members.  I believe  that  there  are  many 
youth  who  want  to  be  involved  in  such  a church.  There 
are  many  people  in  the  world  who  want  to  get  involved 
in  such  a movement.  ^ 


I saw  Jesus 

I the  pilgrim 

Dressed  in  doubt 

Set  out  one  morning  to  see  Jesus 

And  I didn’t  see  him  in  any  of  those 

New  flying  fortresses  of  the  true  faith 

(Where  ushers  sport  white  dinner  jackets) 

Nor  in  the  tomb  cold  cathedrals 
(The  last  place  he’d  be  seen  dead  in) 

Not  even  in  the  womb-warm  roll  in  the  aisle  joints 
And  I didn’t  see  him  in  the  trees  at  mission  park 
I surely  didn’t  see  him  in  the  green  sky 
Or  blue  grass  . . . nor  in  the  faces  of  babies 
Nor  in  the  laughter  of  children  . . . 

I saw  Jesus  in  a night  alley 
Behind  a Chinese  restaurant 
Digging  through  the  trash 
With  wild  hungry  flaming  blue  eyes 
And  wondrously  crippled  hands 

—Robert  Roberg 
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On  retiring  from  teaching 


by  Stanley  C.  Shenk 

At  the  close  of  each  year  at  Goshen  College,  a number 
of  the  graduating  students  volunteer  to  give  “ senior 
statements.  ” In  the  spring  of 1985  the  Chapel  Commit- 
tee asked  me  for  a related  type  of  statement.  This  is 
what  I tried  to  say. 

Since  I am  a senior  citizen,  and  since  I too  am  about  to 
“graduate,”  I have  a dual  basis  for  making  a senior 
statement. 

I’m  66. 1 don’t  believe  it,  but  the  evidence  from  my 
birth  certificate  is  persuasive.  As  for  this  “senior 
citizen”  business,  I’m  still  trying  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  term.  And  if  I manage  to  live  10  or  15  more  years,  I 
may  even  receive  the  frightful  encomium  of  “grand  old 
man.” 

I remember  an  elderly  archaeologist  who  spent  a 
pleasant  evening  in  the  company  of  a young  woman.  A 
few  days  later  the  evening  took  a slightly  different  turn 
in  his  thinking  when  he  learned  she  had  described  him 
as  “a  magnificent  old  ruin.” 

In  1940  Stephen  Leacock  wrote  in  these  words  of 
growing  old:  ‘A  cold  wind  sweeps  across  the  fading  land- 
scape.” Also:  “Life  . . . has  it  drawn  in  to  this — this 
alleyway  between  tall  cypresses  that  must  join 
somewhere  in  the  mist?” 

Leacock’s  language  is  imagistic  and  moving  but  it 
doesn’t  hit  me  where  I am.  My  landscape  isn’t  fading;  its 
colors  are  still  bright.  And  my  life  hasn’t  become  an 
alleyway.  It’s  the  pilgrim  pathway — and  so  I shouldn’t 
think  of  “a  broad  road”  (in  the  New  Testament,  that  one 
goes  down  to  destruction) — but  my  path  is  sunlit  and 
fascinating  and  I have  splendid  traveling  companions. 
And  one  of  them  is  the  Christ  of  the  Emmaus  Road. 

Nostalgia  and  anticipation.  How  do  I feel  after  com- 
pleting 20  years  of  Bible  teaching  at  Goshen  College?  I 
feel  nostalgia,  to  begin  with.  I look  back  and  think  of 
fellowship  with  colleagues,  of  the  privilege  of  teaching 
the  Bible,  and  of  friendship  with  many  young  people.  I 
feel  nostalgia,  yes,  but  also  anticipation. 

During  the  next  year  my  wife,  Doris,  and  I will  be 
serving  under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  in  a teaching  mission  to 
churches  and  schools  in  Japan,  India,  Singapore,  and  In- 
donesia. And  when  we  return  I want  to  write  and 
preach  and  serve  in  interim  pastoral  assignments.  Life 
is  good.  It  is  a privilege  to  live  on  such  a beautiful  earth 
and  to  serve  such  a wonderful  Christ. 

What  will  I miss  at  Goshen  College?  First  of  all, 
contacts  with  students.  I’ve  learned  to  know  many  high- 
caliber  young  people.  And  by  “high-caliber”  I don’t 
mean  just  those  with  the  special  academic  skills  of 
sharp  memory  retention,  large  vocabularies,  and 


Stanley  C.  Shenk,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  currently  on  a nine-month  teach- 
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literary  craftsmanship.  When  Doris  and  I were  in  the 
Study-Service  Trimester  program  in  Belize  for  a year, 
we  discovered  again  that  many  students  who  can  never 
get  A’s  on  tests  and  term  papers  are  complex  and  gifted 
persons  with  personality  riches  and  great  social  and 
vocational  potential. 

Second,  I will  miss  a certain  structuring  of  life.  And 
third,  I will  miss  the  thrill  of  sharing  with  students  bib- 
lical passages  like  Deuteronomy  6,  Psalm  8,  Psalm  139, 


I hope  my  students  have  picked  up 
a new  interest  in  the  Bible. 


Isaiah  6,  Micah  6,  Jeremiah  45,  Luke  14,  Luke  24,  John  3 
and  4,  John  7,  John  9,  1 Corinthians  15,  and  Revelation  4 
and  5. 

What  will  I not  miss?  8:00  a.m.  classes,  grading  term 
papers,  days  when  grades  are  due,  and  students  who 
seem  to  come  in  late  four  times  a week  in  a three-hour 
course. 

What  I tried  to  do.  What  have  I tried  to  do  at  Goshen 
College?  I’ve  tried  to  make  the  Bible  come  alive.  I’ve 
tried  to  show  the  interrelatedness  of  truth  and  beauty. 
I’ve  tried  to  show  the  splendor  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  our  need  of  him  in  a personal  way. 

I hope  my  students  have  picked  up  a new  interest  in 
the  Bible.  I hope  they  have  caught  the  reality  of  biblical 
history,  of  the  way  God  has  revealed  himself  in  history. 

I hope  their  imaginations  have  been  stimulated  by  vivid 
characters  like  Jacob,  Esau,  Leah,  Rachel,  Joseph, 

Ruth,  Saul,  David,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  John  the  Baptist, 
Peter,  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  the  two  Marys  (the  one  of 
Nazareth,  the  other  of  Bethany). 

I hope  they’ve  been  caught  by  the  excellence  of  so 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  by  the  humanness 
and  richness  of  the  Psalms,  by  the  passion  for  social  jus- 
tice of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  by  the  deep  importance  of 
the  relationship  between  God  and  human  beings,  by  the 
terrible  importance  of  spiritual  sincerity,  and  by  the 
warm,  beckoning,  complex  Christ. 

How  have  I changed?  Less  hair.  Fewer  of  my  own 
teeth,  and  more  of  the  acquired  variety.  A little  more 
wisdom.  A little  less  tolerance  for  poor  spelling,  for  late- 
ness to  class,  for  insularity  of  attitudes,  and  for  the 
unwillingness  of  some  students  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities that  go  with  privileges. 

How  has  the  campus  changed?  It’s  bigger.  It’s  more 
international.  It’s  more  pluralistic.  It’s  better  accepted 
in  the  immediate  community.  And  its  incoming 
freshmen  have  less  knowledge  of  the  Bible  than  they  did 
20— or  even  10 — years  ago. 
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A well-guarded  secret.  Goshen  College  is  a great 
place.  It’s  a well-guarded  secret.  Mennonites  don’t  have 
a flair  for  public  relations.  Their  lights  are  usually 
covered  by  bushel  baskets.  And  so  it  is  here.  Our 
international  program,  our  rapport  between  students 
and  faculty,  our  good  faculty-administration  rela- 
tionships, our  synthesis  of  faith  and  learning,  our  avoid- 
ance of  both  unthinking  religious  acceptance  and  sterile 
super-intellectualism,  our  synthesis  (in  some  degree)  of 
16th-century  Anabaptism  and  20th-century  realities— 
all  of  these  strengths,  which  are  present  in  a greater  or 
lesser  degree,  have  not  automatically  made  us  widely 
known. 

But  there  is  a flip  side  to  this.  Some  of  us  teachers 
haven’t  always  probed  deeply  enough  into  our  dis- 
ciplines. We  haven’t  sufficiently  stimulated  thought. 


Some  administrators  haven’t  listened  enough  to  student 
voices.  Many  of  us,  both  teachers  and  administrators, 
haven’t  said  enough  about  Jesus  Christ  and  what  he 
means  to  us  as  Savior  and  Lord  and  what  he  can  mean 
to  others. 

What  are  my  hopes  for  Goshen  College?  I hope  that  10 
years  from  now  Goshen  College  will  be  a place  where 
our  grandchildren  will  receive  a complex  and  stimulat- 
ing pattern  of  learning  and  vocational  training  and 
social  and  faith  development.  Maybe  they  will  find  faith 
here.  It  has  happened  to  many  others. 

I have  no  regrets  that  I’ve  spent  25  years  teaching  in 
Mennonite  schools — three  years  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  two  at  Christopher  Dock  High  School,  and  20  at 
Goshen  College.  Really,  I wouldn’t  have  wanted  it  any 
other  way.  ^ 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


A call  for  justice 

On  October  22,  John  Fife  (a  Presby- 
terian minister)  and  11  other  Christians 
(Quaker,  Lutheran,  Catholic)  went  on 
trial  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  because  of 
their  obedience  to  the  call  of  God  to 
provide  refuge  for  the  homeless  and  op- 
pressed. These  Christians  opened  their 
homes  to  refugees  from  Central 
America  who  were  fleeing  for  their 
lives.  They  offered  food,  housing,  and 
clothing  along  with  emotional  support 
and  hope.  For  this  they  have  been  taken 
to  court  and  face  extended  prison 
sentences. 

These  12,  along  with  hundreds  of 
Sanctuary  workers  across  America,  are 
taking  the  words  of  Scripture  seriously 
when  they  ‘show  hospitality  to 
strangers”  (Heb.  13:2).  They  believe 
Jesus  was  serious  when  he  said  that 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  God  we  will 
have  to  give  answer  whether  we  helped 
the  stranger,  fed  the  hungry,  and 
clothed  the  naked  (Matt.  25:31-46). 

They  challenge  us  to  remember  that 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  were 
refugees  from  oppression  in  Egypt;  the 
children  of  Israel  were  forced  as 
refugees  to  go  to  Babylon;  and  that 
Jesus  and  his  parents  were  refugees 
fleeing  from  Herod  just  after  his  birth. 
In  each  situation  God  helped  them  to 
survive.  Who  is  hearing  the  call  of  God 
to  help  refugees  today? 


We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  call  all 
Christians  to  reach  out  and  show  God’s 
love  to  the  refugee  and  sojourner  in  our 
midst.  That  in  itself  is  sufficient  cause 
for  us  to  speak  in  support  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  left  their 
homes  and  loved  ones  in  Central 
America  and  have  come  to  us  seeking 
refuge. 

In  addition  to  the  biblical  call  for  jus- 
tice and  compassion,  we  call  upon  the 
United  States  to  live  by  its  own  laws.  In 
the  United  Nations  Treaty  No.  2545, 
July  28,  1951  (ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  signed  by  the  president  in 
1968),  the  United  States  agreed  not  to 
“expel  or  forcibly  return  any  refugee  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  to  the  frontiers 
of  territories  where  his  life  or  freedom 
would  be  threatened.” 

Yet  our  government  regularly  deports 
Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  back  to 
their  native  countries  to  face  the  very 
situations  that  caused  them  to  flee  for 
their  lives.  The  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
defines  a refugee  as  “any  person  . . . 
who  is  persecuted  or  who  has  a well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution.”  There  is 
overwhelming  evidence  telling  us  that 
Central  Americans  are  fleeing  for  these 
very  reasons.  Yet  the  United  States 
government  continues  to  deny  refugee 
status  to  the  vast  majority  of  these 
persons. 

The  trial  of  these  12  Christians  who 
have  committed  their  lives  to  obedience 
to  the  gospel  has  spoken  very  deeply  to 
each  of  us.  We  have  felt  the  call  of  God’s 
Holy  Spirit  upon  our  own  lives  to  join 
with  them  in  a renewed  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  all  peoples  and 
all  nations.  May  we  all,  as  sisters  and 


brothers  in  Christ,  prayerfully  consider 
our  personal  responses  to  those  Central 
American  refugees  living  in  our  midst; 
and  to  the  broader,  complex  problems 
that  continue  to  bring  terror  into  the 
lives  of  other  people  in  their  home  coun- 
tries. 

May  God  grant  to  each  of  us  wisdom, 
courage,  strength,  and  love. — Tina 
Stoltzfus,  Carolyn  and  Don  Blosser, 
Sue  and  J.  R.  Burkholder,  Jonathan 
Graber  (representatives  of  Central 
America  Mission  Group , Assembly 
Mennonite  Church),  Goshen,  Ind. 


My  life  turned  around 

A couple  of  years  ago  I read  Malachi 
3:10:  “Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in 
mine  house,  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I 
will  not  open  you  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a blessing, 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to 
receive  it.” 

It  spoke  to  me  and  I said,  “I  am  going 
to  stand  on  that!”  I went  to  my  savings 
account,  took  out  $100  and  mailed  it  to 
my  church.  That  same  mail  brought  me 
$300  from  a lady  I had  worked  for;  and  I 
had  not  told  a soul  what  I had  done. 

It  turned  my  life  around.  Ever  since 
that,  God  has  given  back  to  me  more 
than  I gave,  when  I stepped  out  and 
trusted  him.  I have  a new  relationship 
with  him.  I trust  him  for  everything  in  a 
new  way.  I have  a peace  that  I never  had 
before  and  a consciousness  that  I am  in 
his  will. — Edith  Yoder,  Orrville,  Ohio 
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Critical  moments  for 
Mennonite  higher  education 

by  Kirk  G.  A lliman 


Mennonite  colleges  and  seminaries  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  church  to  which  they  are  accountable.  Their 
purpose  is  to  respond  to  the  educational  and  spiritual 
needs  of  the  church’s  youth  and  to  help  prepare  young 
Mennonites  for  involvement  in  the  church. 

Statistics  show  that  Mennonites  who  attend  Men- 
nonite colleges  are  at  least  three  times  more  likely  to 
remain  active  in  the  Mennonite  Church  as  adults  than 
those  who  attend  elsewhere.  Mennonite  education  is  a 
denominational  investment  in  the  future. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  our  colleges  have 
passed  from  a “golden  age”  to  an  “age  of  survival.”  And 
if  we,  as  a church,  care  about  them  and  what  they  mean 
to  us,  the  one  choice  we  do  not  have  is  to  ignore  the 
danger  signs  about  us. 

Mennonite  colleges  have  been  facing  difficult  circum- 
stances for  several  years  now.  Many  changes  make  the 
setting  in  which  our  colleges  operate  a very  different 
one  from  those  of  earlier  times.  A changing  and 
diversified  church,  severe  economic  uncertainty  in 
many  of  our  communities,  greatly  increased  post-high 
school  options  for  Mennonite  youth,  and  a radically  al- 
tered federal  fiscal  policy  all  contribute  to  this  new  set- 
ting. Unfortunately,  as  tough  as  things  are  now  and  will 
be  for  the  next  few  years,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  worse  in  the  1990s  and  beyond. 

Historic  watershed.  It  seems  that  we  are  surely  at 
one  of  those  historic  watersheds  in  the  life  of  our 
church’s  schools.  We  must  decide  how  we  will  respond. 
What  we  can  and  must  do  is  answer  these  three  ques- 
tions: (1)  How  can  we  educators  be  sure  that  the  colleges 
are  providing  the  resources  and  settings  that  the  church 
and  Mennonite  families  desire  for  their  college-age 
youth?  (2)  How  can  the  colleges  do  a better  job  of  staying 
in  touch  with  those  whose  needs  they  best  serve?  (3) 
What  is  the  church  going  to  do  about  the  cost?  (National 
statistics  indicate  that  in  10  years  the  cost  of  attending 
a Mennonite  college  may  be  double  what  it  is  now.) 

If  we  wish  to  assure  the  continuing  vitality  of  Men- 
nonite higher  education,  each  of  us  must  get  personally 
involved  in  helping  the  colleges  and  the  church  address 
these  questions.  We  need  the  ideas,  experience,  under- 
standings, involvement,  and  courage  of  congregational 
members,  pastors,  board  members,  conference  leaders, 
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and  others  who  care  about  the  future  of  our  church. 

The  colleges  need  to  know:  What  does  the  church  want 
of  its  colleges?  Will  it  affirm  and  support  these  educa- 
tional institutions  by  sending  its  youth  even  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs?  What  does  the  church  perceive  to  be  in 
its  own  best  long-range  interest? 

Are  we  on  track?  I don’t  mean  to  imply  that  Men- 
nonite colleges  aren’t  on  track  at  present.  But  I’m  not 
certain  that  we  know  for  sure.  Even  though  each 


What  does  the  church  want  of 
its  colleges? 


institution  has  an  impressive  number  of  generous  and 
loyal  supporters,  church  giving,  in  general,  is  more 
token  than  sacrificial  in  the  face  of  increased  local 
and  conference  expenditures.  Many  seem  preoccupied 
with  more  immediate  matters  and  less  certain  about 
the  place  of  the  colleges  in  the  life  of  the  church  and, 
more  importantly,  less  sure  of  where  the  Mennonite 
Church  itself  is  going.  Many  Mennonites  don’t  seem  to 
know  what  we  want  from  our  church  or  what  church  in- 
stitutions have  a right  to  expect  from  us. 

It’s  a wholesome  exercise  periodically  for  the  colleges 
to  view  themselves  as  if  for  the  first  time  and  ask, 
“What  business  are  we  really  in?  What  special  role  do 
we  play  in  the  Mennonite  Church?  To  what  extent  is 
that  role  desired  and  supported?  What  important  set  of 
services  do  we  provide  that  Mennonite  families  cannot 
obtain  elsewhere  better,  faster,  or  cheaper?  What  pro- 
grams and  services  will  the  youth  of  our  church  most 
need  and/or  desire  during  the  next  decade?  Considering 
our  traditions,  financial  situations,  and  collection  of 
personnel  and  facilities,  where  should  we  be  headed? 
What  kind  of  colleges  does  the  church  want  us  to  be  10 
years  from  now?” 

The  future  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary,  Goshen  College,  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
and  Hesston  College  is  too  precious  and  their  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  Mennonite  Church  too  long-standing 
to  be  left  to  chance  or  fate.  We,  the  church  and  its 
colleges,  must  plan  for  the  future  together.  ^ 
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For  Ages  3 to  7 

The  Good  Thoughts  Series 

Stories  by  Jane  Hoober  Peifer. 
Photograhs  by  Marilyn  Peifer  Nolt. 

Three  delightful  picture  books  for  the 
parent  and  child  to  share  together. 

Good  Thoughts  At  Bedtime  helps 
children  forget  bedtime  fears  and 
loneliness  by  recalling  special  times  and 
special  people. 

Good  Thoughts  About  Me 
encourages  feelings  of  self-worth  in 
children — acceptance  of  who  they  are, 
what  they  can  do,  and  how  they  can  share. 

Good  Thoughts  About  People 
builds  positive  attitudes  and  respect  for  all 
people,  whatever  their  differences  may  be. 
Paper,  $2.95  each,  in  Canada  $4.00  each 


For  Older  Adults 

Mature  Faith: 

A Spiritual  Pilgrimage 
by  Glenn  H.  Asquith 

Glenn  Asquith  traces  his  personal 
search  for  faith  from  the  unquestioning 
belief  of  childhood  through  the  teachings 
of  many  and  the  experience  of  life.  The 
result  is  a distillation  of  what  is  needed  for 
a life  of  assurance  and  serenity.  Older 
adults  will  find  hope  as  they  use  this  guide 
to  examine  and  solidify  their  own  faith. 
‘Glenn  Asquith  has  modeled  a spiritual 
discipline.  To  ask  ourselves  our  own 
thoughts  on  the  great  questions,  meditate 
on  our  answers  . . . will  be  to  find  a closer 
walk  with  God.” — Elizabeth  Yates 
Paper  $6.95,  in  Canada  $9.40 


Ask  for  these  and  other  Herald  Press 
books  at  your  local  bookstore.  If  no 
bookstore  is  available,  you  may  write  to 
Herald  Press.  (Please  add  10  percent  for 
postage  and  handling — minimum  $1.00.) 


For  more  information  or  a free 
catalog,  write  to  Herald  Press. 


For  Ages  8 to  12 

Mystery  at  the  Mall 

by  Marian  Hostetler 

Jalinda  Beam  wants  to  be  a detective 
and  what  better  place  to  begin  then  at  the 
mall,  where  her  father  is  the  manager.  As 
she  explores  her  first  case,  the  missing 
coins  from  the  Coin  Shop,  she  encounters 
a trail  of  missing  items  that  leads  to  a boy 
hiding  in  the  mall.  She  is  not  sure  if  he  is 
really  a thief  or  whether,  as  he  claims,  he  is 
a kidnap  victim.  With  some  unexpected 
help  from  her  handicapped  brother, 
Lyman,  and  Mr.  Milton,  a senior  citizen 
who  comes  to  the  mall  each  day  to 
exercise,  Jalinda  solves  the  case. 

Paper  $3.95,  in  Canada  $5.35 

Tree  Tall  and  the  Whiteskins 

by  Shirlee  Evans 

The  story  of  Tree  Tall,  a young  Indian 
boy  who  learns  that  there  are  both  kind 
and  ruthless  white  people  as  pioneers 
settle  the  Oregon  forests.  When  he  and  his 
family  are  moved  to  a reservation  and 
forced  to  take  on  the  white  man’s  customs, 
Tree  Tall  leaves  to  find  Jerome,  a white 
boy  from  a Christian  family  that  treated 
him  well.  Through  Jerome  and  his  family, 
Tree  Tall  comes  to  know  the  Great  Spirit 
of  the  white  man. 

Paper  $3.95,  in  Canada  $5.35 


For Teenagers 

Big  Questions 
by  Richard  A. 

Kauffman 

How  can  I cope  with  failure?  Does  belief 
in  God  make  sense?  Why  do  some  people 
suffer?  Why  am  I tempted?  Does  God 
have  a plan  for  my  life?  And  do  miracles 
really  happen?  In  some  form  all  youth 
answer  these  questions  by  the  courses  they 
take  in  school,  the  clothes  they  choose  to 
wear,  and  the  way  they  spend  their  time. 
Here  is  a discussion  of  these  difficult 
questions  for  youth  from  a thoughtful, 
Christian  viewpoint.  An  excellent 
graduation  gift  or  discussion  starter  for  any 
youth  group. 

Paper  $2.50,  in  Canada  $3.40 
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For  Young  Parents 

And  Then 
There  Were 
Three 
by  Sara 
Wenger  Shenk 
This  ode  to  parenthood  is  a “life-  and 
family-affirming  book  (that)  should  be 
welcomed  by  mothers  and  mothers-to-be, 
by  feminists  and  nonfeminist,  by  men  and 
women,”  says  Katie  Funk  Wiebe  in  the 
foreword.  Sharing  her  own  experiences, 
Shenk  speaks  to  parents  who  have 
struggled  to  balance  family  concerns  and 
professional  pursuits.  She  shows  that  the 
most  important  thing  in  life  is  to  build 
strong  relationships  with  God  and  with 
other  people  rather  than  to  strive  for 
success  through  position,  power,  money, 
or  material  goods. 

Paper  $8.95,  in  Canada  $12.10 
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‘Angels  in  Moscow’  celebrate 
arrival  of  Bible  commentaries 


“It  is  not  often  that  the  Russians  refer 
to  North  Americans  as  ‘angels,’  but  it 
was  Russian  Christmas  Eve,  so  why 
not?”  asks  Peter  Dyck. 

The  Russian-born  former  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  administrator  was 
speaking  about  the  Jan.  6 celebration  in 
Moscow  of  the  importation  of  5,000 
Russian-language  Barclay  Bible  com- 
mentaries to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Alexei  Bychkov,  executive  secretary 
of  All-Union  Council  of  Evangelical 
Christian  Baptists,  said  representatives 
of  MCC  and  Baptist  World  Alliance  had 
brought  Soviet  Christians  “good  news  of 
great  joy”  during  the  celebration  of  the 
nearly  completed  translation  project. 

The  Bible  commentaries  are  good 
news  to  Soviet  Christians  because  most 
of  the  35,000  pastors  in  the  country  have 
limited  education  and  work  in  factories, 
fields,  or  other  “tentmaking”  jobs  to 
support  themselves,  says  Dyck.  Their 
biggest  handicap  is  their  lack  of  Bible 
training  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Christian  literature.  They  need  a Bible 
commentary  in  their  own  language  to 
help  them  with  Bible  study  and  sermon 
preparation,  says  Dyck. 

The  Bible  commentary  project  was 
done  cooperatively  by  MCC,  Baptist 
World  Alliance,  and  All-Union  Council 
of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists— the 
Soviet  Union’s  largest  Protestant  group. 
(Among  its  members  are  Mennonites.) 

The  translation  was  done  in  West 
Germany.  The  manuscripts  were  read 
for  theological  approval  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  chief  editor  in  Canada  pored 
over  the  translation,  checking  on  style 
and  language.  The  plates  were  made  in 
England.  And  the  books  were  printed, 
bound,  and  stored  in  the  United  States 
by  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

The  1984  target  date  for  completing 
the  expensive  project  in  time  for  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Russia  came  and 
went,  and  the  commentaries  were  not 
finished.  But  now  the  project’s  “end  is  in 
sight,”  says  Dyck,  with  only  Revelation 
waiting  to  be  completed. 

Despite  the  excitement  of  the  celebra- 
tion in  Moscow,  Dyck  reminds  North 
Americans  of  the  need  to  continue  pray- 
ing for  import  licenses  for  the  remain- 
ing 12  volumes.  “Just  as  a book  on  a 
shelf  does  no  one  any  good  unless  it  is 
read,”  he  says,  “so  also  a warehouse  full 
of  commentaries  helps  no  one  unless 
they  can  be  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union.” 


Project  officials  have  resolved  not  to 
smuggle  the  books  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  “We  say  that  smuggling  requires 
a willingness  to  deceive  and  lie,”  says 
Dyck.  “Smugglers  believe  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.” 

Dyck  adds  that  “open  dealing  with  the 
authorities  in  frank  negotiation  was 
rewarded  when  the  Soviet  government 
granted  the  import  license  in  July  1985 
for  shipping  5,000  volumes.  Now  we 
wait  for  additional  permission  from  the 
authorities  for  sending  more.  We  are 
confident  it  will  be  given.” 


Unified  giving  plan  for 
colleges  gets  support 

It’s  not  often  that  a college  or  seminary 
will  send  part  of  its  contributions  to 
another  school.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
has  been  happening  during  the  past  four 
years.  It’s  all  part  of  the  unified  con- 
gregational giving  plan  developed  by  the 
schools  several  years  ago  in  response  to 
requests  from  across  the  church. 

The  unified  plan  is  a way  for  con- 
gregations to  support  all  the  Mennonite 
Church  colleges  and  seminaries  rather 
than  only  those  in  their  areas. 

Traditionally,  congregations  in  the 
East  sent  their  contributions  to  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  Seminary,  those 
in  the  Midwest  to  Goshen  College  and 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  and  those  in 
the  West  to  Hesston  College  and  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary.  (Some  conferences, 
such  as  those  in  Ontario,  had  their  own 
support  arrangements — to  include 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  for  example.) 

Alumni  and  student  loyalties  did  not 
always  respect  the  old  territorial 
boundaries,  however.  Alumni  moved 
from  one  region  to  another.  Students 
traveled  some  distance  to  attend  the 
schools  of  their  choice.  Many  congrega- 
tions had  students  and  alumni  from 
several  or  all  of  the  schools.  Members 
wanted  to  support  the  total  higher 
education  program  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  not  just  one  specific  college  or 
seminary. 

Responding  to  this  new  spirit  of 
unity,  Mennonite  Board  of  Education 
approved  the  unified  plan  to  make  it 
possible  and  convenient  for  congrega- 
tions and  conferences  to  support  all 
three  colleges  and  both  seminaries.  Ex- 
tensive consultations  with  church  and 
school  people  followed.  Most  con- 


ferences and  congregations  adopted  the 
new  alternative. 

The  unified  plan  was  started  with  the 
1981-82  school  year.  The  schools  had 
agreed  upon  a formula  for  distributing 
“unified”  contributions.  The  formula  is 
based  on  the  average  church  giving  to 
each  school  for  the  two  years  ending  in 
June  1979.  For  the  1984-85  school  year, 
Goshen  College  sent  $18,000  to  Hesston 
and  $11,000  to  EMC,  and  Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary  sent  $2,000  to  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary. 

The  funds  distributed  are  not  large — 
less  than  one  percent  of  total  unified 
giving  in  the  first  year  and  3 percent  in 
the  next  three  years.  The  gains, 
however,  have  been  more  than  sym- 
bolic. The  unified  plan  has  helped  to 
minimize  financial  competition  among 
the  schools.  It  has  also  encouraged 
mutual  understanding  and  support 
among  the  schools  and  with  the  larger 
church. 

More  information  about  the  unified 
congregational  giving  plan  is  available 
from  MBE  at  Box  1142,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515. 


Iowa  church  starts 
Farm  Crisis 
Lay  Ministry 

Farm  Crisis  Lay  Ministry,  an  outreach 
of  West  Union  Mennonite  Church  in 
rural  Parnell,  Iowa,  is  now  available  for 
weekend  visitations  to  churches  af- 
fected by  the  farm  economic  crisis. 

The  2-6-member  team  will  talk  about 
personal  experiences  of  depression,  fore- 
closure, and  bankruptcy,  and  how  West 
Union,  for  the  past  three  years,  related 
to  these  problems. 

Ideas  will  be  shared  on  setting  up  sup- 
port groups,  organizing  church  informa- 
tion meetings,  and  making  resources 
available  to  those  who  need  help. 

The  team  consists  of  both  farmers 
and  nonfarmers,  the  latter  particularly 
concerned  with  encouraging  members 
not  directly  affected  by  the  crisis  to 
enter  into  the  pain  of  fellow  members  in 
positive  and  concrete  ways.  The  team 
will  help  create  a program  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  local  congregation. 

“We  see  ourselves  not  as  experts,  but 
as  people  who  can  share  our  firsthand 
experiences  of  the  past  several  years  in 
an  attempt  to  help  other  individuals  and 
congregations  work  through  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  farm  crisis,” 
says  John  Haider,  coordinator  of  Farm 
Crisis  Lay  Ministry. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Haider  at  319-646-2466  or  from  West 
Union  Mennonite  Church  at  R.  1,  Box 
89A,  Parnell,  IA  52325;  phone  319-646- 
6004. 
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Conversations  on  Faith 
offers  speakers  with 
varying  perspectives 

Speakers  from  a range  of  perspectives 
will  discuss  the  issue  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation during  Conversations  on 
Faith  III,  Mar.  5-7,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  Center. 

The  event,  which  offers  the  op- 
portunity for  dialogue  among  persons 
representing  sometimes  differing 
viewpoints  in  the  Mennonite  Church, 
was  incorrectly  described  by  Gospel 
Herald  (“Church  News,”  Jan.  14)  as  a 
chance  for  “dialogue  between  church 
leaders  and  their  conservative  critics.” 
Conservative  Conference  leaders, 
among  others,  strenuously  objected  to 
this  characterization  of  the  event. 

Guidelines  for  Today  editor  Sanford 


Shetler,  who  has  been  a leading  par- 
ticipant in  Conversations  on  Faith  from 
the  start,  said  the  Gospel  Herald 
description  of  the  event  categorized  pro- 
spective attendants  in  an  unfortunate 
way.  “The  meeting  is  being  planned  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  together  church 
leaders  of  differing  opinions  concerning 
the  church’s  beliefs  and  practices,”  he 
said.  “The  goal  of  the  General  Board  is 
to  accomplish  harmony,  not  disunity.” 

Conversations  on  Faith  III  will  begin 
Wednesday  with  registration  at  3:00 
p.m.  and  conclude  Friday  with  the  noon 
meal. 

Each  session  will  open  with  a worship 
period  and  personal  pilgrimage.  J.  C. 
Wenger  is  slated  to  give,  via  videotape,  a 
historical  overview  of  “Mennonites  and 
the  Bible”  at  the  opening  session.  Other 
major  presentations,  all  followed  by  dis- 
cussion, will  include  input  on  the  topic 


“Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Scrip- 
ture” and  case  studies  of  Genesis  1 and 
2,  Acts  15,  and  Luke  24. 

Reservations,  open  to  any  member  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  may  be  made  by 
contacting  Conversations  on  Faith  III  at 
528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148; 
phone  312-620-7802. 

The  cost  of  meals  and  snacks, 
Wednesday  evening  through  Friday 
noon,  is  $24.80.  A variety  of  lodging  ar- 
rangements (from  1-4  per  room  in 
motel,  Solarhouse,  or  Guesthouse)  and 
price  options  ($18.50/person  to  $49.50/ 
person)  is  available.  Food  and  lodging 
costs  and  the  $12  per-person  registra- 
tion fee  are  payable  upon  arrival. 

Information  regarding  airport  trans- 
portation may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  at 
R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666; 
phone  412-423-2056. 


Taiwan  to  host 
two  international 
Mennonite  meetings 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Mennonite  Churches  in  Taiwan,  two 
major  international  Mennonite  gather- 
ings are  set  for  May  in  the  Taipei  area. 

The  Mennonite  World  Conference 
Executive  Committee  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting,  May  7-14,  at  Golden 
China  Hotel  in  Taipei,  followed  by 
sessions  of  the  III  Asia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference, May  14-18,  at  a retreat  center 
outside  the  capital  city. 

The  MWC  Executive  Committee,  with 
representatives  from  five  continents, 
will  face  a full  agenda,  including  a 
review  of  MWC  relations  with  Interna- 
tional Mennonite  Peace  Committee,  dis- 
cussion of  regional  developments, 
review  of  the  new  editorial  department, 
reports  from  staff,  and  examination  of 
travel  fund  policies  and  fund-raising. 

The  committee  will  also  look  ahead  to 
two  important  future  MWC  gatherings 
as  it  plans  for  the  12th  Assembly  in  1990 
in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  and  the  General 
Council  meeting  in  1987  in  Filadelfia, 
Paraguay. 

The  III  Asia  Mennonite  Conference 
sessions  involve  some  35  delegates  from 
seven  nations.  The  previous  gatherings 
were  in  Dhamtari,  India  (1971),  and 
Osaka,  Japan  (1980). 

The  meetings  will  focus  on  the  theme 
“Christian  Discipleship  in  Asia  Today,” 
with  three  subtopics:  “Faithful  Disciple- 
ship,” “Witnessing  Discipleship,”  and 
“Suffering  Discipleship.”  The  churches 
of  Japan,  Taiwan,  India,  and  Indonesia, 
respectively,  have  been  assigned 
responsibility  for  presentations  on  the 
theme  and  subtopics. 


Mennonite  involvement  in  Taiwan 
began  in  1948  when  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  started  medical  work  among 
the  aboriginal  mountain  tribes.  The 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
of  North  America  began  church-plant- 
ing efforts  in  the  mid-1950s.  The  Fellow- 
ship of  Mennonite  Churches  in  Taiwan 
currently  has  about  1,200  members  in  17 
congregations. 

MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section 
offers  help  to  people 
opposed  to  war  taxes 

Once  again  it  is  tax  filing  time.  For 
those  who  object  to  their  tax  dollars  be- 
ing used  to  fund  the  military,  this  is  an 
agonizing  time. 

To  help  such  people,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section 
has  just  completed  an  information 
packet  on  military  tax  opposition,  and 
designated  an  alternative  fund  for  those 
wishing  to  channel  a portion  of  their  tax 
dollars  to  a peaceful  purpose. 

The  free  information  packet  includes 
descriptions  of  varying  theological  posi- 
tions on  the  war-tax  issue,  the  1985 
federal  budget  allocation  of  funds,  a dis- 
cussion of  options  available  for  war -tax 
opposition,  and  information  on  Internal 
Revenue  Service  action  as  a result  of  tax 
resistance. 

The  alternative  fund  will  channel  tax 
dollars  to  victims  of  political  violence  in 
Guatemala.  Human-rights  abuses  are 
again  increasing  in  that  Central 
American  country. 

To  obtain  the  information  packet  and 
more  details  on  the  alternative  fund, 
interested  people  should  contact  MCC 
U.S.  Peace  Section  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 


Mennonite  Foundation 
distributes  $3.2  million 
to  organizations 

Over  400  educational,  church,  and 
charitable  organizations  received  $3.2 
million  in  gifts  from  donors  through 
Mennonite  Foundation  during  1985. 

The  foundation,  a service  of  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid,  acts  as  a channel  for 
donors  who  wish  to  give  property  and 
other  assets  to  organizations.  The  1985 
total  was  39  percent  higher  than  1984’s 
total  of  $2.3  million. 

Of  the  amount  given  in  1985,  donors 
asked  that  colleges  and  seminaries 
receive  the  largest  share — $771,900,  or 
24  percent.  Mennonite  schools  received 
$676,500,  while  other  schools  benefited 
by  $95,400. 

The  second  largest  group,  congrega- 
tions, received  23  percent  of  the  total 
gifts,  or  $738,300.  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions received  the  bulk  of  this  sum — 
$658,800.  Non-Mennonite  congregations 
received  $79,500. 

Mennonite  conferences  and  agencies 
received  $280,600,  or  9 percent.  Men- 
nonite missions,  the  fourth  largest 
group  marked  for  gifts,  were  designated 
$154,300;  other  missions  received 
$46,700. 

The  remaining  gifts  were  marked  for 
camps,  hospitals,  relief  efforts,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  homes 
for  the  aged,  and  other  causes. 

In  addition  to  disbursing  gifts,  Men- 
nonite Foundation  conducted  nearly 
1,000  interviews  during  1985,  to  help 
persons  plan  their  estates.  Persons  can 
contribute  through  life-income  plans, 
current  gifts,  or  bequests. 

Foundation  representatives  also  held 
125  stewardship  meetings  during  1985. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jim  Juhnke,  North  Newton,  Kans. 

Thanks  for  your  editorial  “On  the 
Trail  of  Menno  Simons”  (Jan.  28).  I also 
appreciated  Denny  Weaver’s  article, 
“Why  Bother  with  Menno?”  (Jan.  28). 
This  450th  anniversary  may  also  be  a 
good  time  to  ask  for  more  scholarship 
and  publication  on  Menno  Simons. 

A historian  at  Wheaton  College  re- 
cently asked  me  what  Mennonites  had 
produced  on  Menno  in  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  and  I had  to  confess  that  I 
knew  of  nothing.  Such  inquirers  must 
be  turned  to  literature  which  is  out-of- 
date,  fragmentary,  or  otherwise  unsat- 
isfactory. We  need  a good  new  bio- 
graphy of  Menno  Simons. 


Anna  Mary  Keller,  Lititz,  Pa. 

I saw  that  Roy  Hartzler  suggested 
some  testimonies  on  the  wearing  of  the 
veiling  (“Readers  Say,”  Jan.  28). 

Years  ago  I spent  many  months  in 
Voluntary  Service  in  the  North  and 
South.  After  keeping  the  migrant 
children  in  the  nursery  during  the  day, 
we  traveled  to  the  camps  and  worked 
with  youth  and  adults  in  the  evening. 
We  were  told  by  the  local  farmers  to 
stay  away  from  the  camps  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  as  it  was  too  dangerous. 
There  was  much  drinking,  fighting,  and 
stabbing  on  those  evenings. 

Armed  with  God’s  Word  and  his 
promises,  we  entered  camp  often  on 
those  nights.  Upon  arriving  we  saw 
many  unpleasant  sights.  I walked  up  to 
two  men  who  had  long  knives  ready  to 
stab  each  other.  But  immediately  they 
dropped  their  knives  to  their  side.  One 
man  was  ready  to  throw  a beer  bottle  at 
another,  and  I saw  it  drop  to  the  ground. 
We  broke  up  many  a gambling  session 
by  walking  right  in  singing,  and  ended 
by  giving  a short  message. 

We  sisters  could  testify  again  and 
again  of  the  feeling  of  God’s  presence, 
protection,  and  power.  The  farmers  said 
they  couldn’t  believe  how  we  could  work 
among  them,  and  we  knew  we  couldn’t 
have  attempted  it  without  our  coverings 
on. 

Another  time  I was  stranded  on  the 
street  by  myself  at  12:30  at  night.  A taxi 
driver  was  becoming  too  friendly.  But 
when  he  saw  my  veiling,  his  whole  at- 
titude changed  and  he  was  helpful  to 
me. 


Recently  while  crossing  into  Canada, 
the  guard  at  the  border  looked  in  our  car 
and  asked  “Are  you  girls  Mennonites?” 
We  said,  “Yes!”  He  said,  “Oh!  I wish  the 
whole  world  lived  like  you  folks  do!”  We 
four  girls  knew  he  would  not  have  made 
that  comment  if  we  would  not  have  had 
our  veilings  on. 

One  sister  told  me  since  she  doesn’t 
wear  her  covering  she  has  much  more  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  My  answer  was,  “You 
didn’t  need  to  get  rid  of  your  covering  to 
receive  more  power.  You  could  have  had 
both,  and  what  a tremendous  witness 
you  could  have  been.” 


Dan  King,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

Thank  God  for  the  Jan.  21  article  by 
Robert  Hartzler,  which  was  written  con- 
frontationally  yet  in  brotherly  love.  My 
next-door  neighbors  probably  heard  me 
shouting  “Amen  and  Amen!”  while 
reading  the  article. 

His  diagnosis  of  the  reason  for  a 
shortage  of  leaders  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  right  on  target.  Yes,  Brother 
Hartzler,  we  must  “quit  shooting  our 
pastors.”  It  cannot  be  stated  more 
clearly  than  Hebrews  13:17:  “Obey  your 
leaders  and  submit  to  their  authority. 
They  keep  watch  over  you  as  men  who 
must  give  an  account.  Obey  them  so 
that  their  work  will  be  a joy,  not  a 
burden,  for  that  would  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  you”  (NIV). 

I am  by  nature  an  optimist.  On  hear- 
ing about  the  Ames  85  goals,  I wanted  to 
believe  that  by  God’s  marvelous  power 
they  could  become  reality,  in  spite  of 
their  apparent  absurdity. 

But  the  path  to  their  fulfillment  is  a 
difficult  one — repentance.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  a stiff-necked 
people  like  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
constantly  chafed  under  the  leadership 
of  Moses.  And  a good  beginning  place  to 
demonstrate  our  repentance  might  be  to 
attempt  to  heal  the  wounds  of  former 
pastors  and  their  families — wounds 
which  have  been  inflicted  because  of  our 
stubbornness. 

There  are  9!/2  years  left.  With  God  all 
things  are  possible! 


Dan  Steiner,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Recently  I read  the  two  lead  articles 
in  the  Jan.  21  issue  regarding  the  Ten- 
Year  Goals  adopted  at  Ames  85. 

On  that  same  morning  I heard  a 
sermon  by  Stewardship  Minister  Dan 
Kauffman  about  our  responsibilities 
and  possibilities  in  relation  to  faithful 
giving.  In  that  sermon  he  reflected  on 
the  year  of  Jubilee  outlined  in  Leviticus 
and  noted  that  this  plan  never  seemed  to 
work  very  well.  He  then  raised  the  ques- 
tion, “Does  this  mean  it  was  a bad 
plan?” 

I too  feel  some  concerns  about  the 


Ten-Year  Goals.  In  relation  to  present 
performance  they  do  seem  almost  un- 
reachable. There  are  many  reasons  we 
can  list  that  they  will  not  work.  Does 
that  make  it  a bad  plan  or,  like  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  is  this  God’s  way  of  pointing 
out  to  us  our  true  potential  if  we  are 
fully  faithful  in  the  use  of  our  re- 
sources? 

Lynn  Miller  has  some  good  ideas 
about  congregations  helping  each  other. 
Some  of  us  are  really  too  poor  to  give 
our  share  of  the  askings.  Others  have 
enough  to  give  many  times  what  is  be- 
ing asked.  What  is  true  for  individuals 
is  also  true  for  congregations.  There  is 
no  need  or  place  for  legalism  in  this 
matter.  Ray  and  Lillian  Bair  remind  us 
that  God  holds  us  accountable  not  for 
the  amount  we  earn,  but  for  the  amount 
we  keep. 

Let’s  press  on  reaching  for  the  goal 
with  which  I believe  God  has  challenged 
us. 


Elsie  Pennington,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

My  husband  and  I are  thorough 
readers  of  Gospel  Herald.  We  find  it  a 
good  way  to  get  the  “pulse  beat”  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Both  from  what  we  read  and  observe, 
we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
liberal  trends  which  seem  to  be  invading 
the  Mennonite  Church  at  a rapid  pace. 
Included  in  these  concerns  is  the  fre- 
quency we  hear  that  certain  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  not  for  our  culture  today; 
there  seems  to  be  a weakening  of  calling 
things  sin  when  the  Bible  is  clear  (ho- 
mosexuality and  alcoholism,  for  ex- 
ample— it  sounds  better  to  say  they  are 
weaknesses);  the  discarding  of  the 
woman’s  prayer  veiling  in  a public  ser- 
vice when  1 Corinthians  11  teaches  it  as 
a symbol  of  God’s  order  for  man  and 
woman;  and  the  increased  immodesty  in 
dress. 

For  me,  probably  the  issue  I have 
struggled  the  most  with  over  the  past 
couple  years  is  the  role  of  women  in  the 
congregation.  After  much  reading,  I 
have  come  to  the  conviction  that  there 
are  many  ways  for  women  to  serve  in 
the  church,  but  I do  not  believe  this  in- 
cludes ordination  or  a position  which 
exerts  authority  over  men.  I am  fully 
aware  that  the  Mennonite  Church  will 
never  come  to  a complete  agreement  on 
this.  I even  need  to  confess  that  even 
after  coming  to  my  own  conviction, 
there  creeps  in  a nagging  doubt  as  to 
whether  those  who  don’t  think  like  I do 
could  also  be  right. 

With  these  mingled  feelings,  I believe 
the  Lord  supplied  me  with  an  answer  in 
the  Jan.  14  issue.  The  article  “Beware  of 
Being  Judgmental”  by  Ruth  Graybill 
was  beautiful!  The  next  to  last  para- 
graph was  very  impressive  to  me. 

Therefore,  do  not  cause  me  to  sin  by 
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going  against  my  conviction  on  this 
issue.  At  the  same  time  I will  not  force 
my  conviction  on  those  who  feel  the 
Lord  has  spoken  a different  message.  I 
always  want  to  be  open  to  any  new 
revelation  from  the  Holy  Spirit  as  he 
leads  in  accord  with  the  written  Word. 
At  last  I am  at  peace  on  this  issue. 


Charles  Gingerich,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

It  seems  quite  ironic  that  a news 
article  on  declining  enrollment  in  Men- 
nonite  schools  (Jan.  7)  would  be  fea- 
tured in  the  same  issue  as  a Mennonite 
college  advertisement  telling  us  how 
good  and  well  recognized  their  school  is. 

A logical  question  to  ask  would  be,  “If 
Goshen  College  is  so  virtuous  and 
reputable,  why  does  a low  enrollment 
problem  exist  there?”  It  also  seems 
strange  that  this  college  would  have  to 
resort  to  the  secularists’  opinions  in 
order  to  find  favorable  and  amicable 
comments  with  which  to  impress  the 
constituency.  The  article  and  the  ad 
seem  to  indicate  that  indeed  there  is 
something  wrong  with  our  colleges. 

What  does  make  a church  college  a 
good  one?  A high  percentage  of 
graduates  who  eventually  earn  their 
doctorate  degrees?  Bargain  tuition  rates 
in  higher  education?  And  academic  ex- 
cellence alone? 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education,  could 
it  be  that  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  your  schools  themselves? 


How  long  will  you  try  to  ignore  the  le- 
gitimate complaints  you  receive  from 
disenchanted  brethren?  And  why  don’t 
the  administrators  of  Goshen  College 
(and  other  schools)  call  on  a group  of 
evangelical  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Nazarenes  to  critique  and  analyze  their 
schools’  suitability  for  Christian  train- 
ing? Then  publicize  their  comments  to 
us. 

My  point  is  that  pastors  and  parents 
should  not  blindly  send  their  young 
people  to  Mennonite  schools  for  a sup- 
posedly Christian  education. 

First,  check  out  the  “other  side  of  the 
story”  by  seeing  A Crists  Among  Men- 
nonites  by  George  R.  Brunk  II,  or  by 
talking  to  the  schools’  graduates  and 
professors  themselves  to  see  if  many  are 
not  more  interested  in  their  humani- 
tarian and  political  ambitions  than 
what  the  Bible  says. 

Or  simply  compare  the  schools’  teach- 
ing on  biblical  inerrancy,  the  nature  of 
Christ  and  his  work,  and  the  mission  of 
the  church  with  what  the  Scriptures 
teach.  Yes,  it  is  obvious  that  parents  and 
pastors  must  beware. 

Oh,  MBE,  won’t  you  hear  and  heed 
the  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness? 


Naomi  Yoder,  Boyerton,  Pa. 

When  reading  articles  like,  “If  We 
Move  to  Alaska,  Can  We  Still  Be  Men- 
nonites?”  (Nov.  12)  and  seeing  a section 
entitled  “Mennoscope,”  I feel  deeply 


distressed. 

Jesus  prayed  that  his  followers  would 
all  be  one.  Paul  urged  the  Corinthians  to 
all  speak  the  same  thing  and  be 
perfectly  joined  together  (ICor.  1:10). 
He  soundly  rebuked  them  for  dividing 
up  and  one  saying,  “I  am  of  Paul,” 
another,  “I  of  Apollos,”  or,  “I  of 
Cephas,”  or,  “I  of  Christ.”  Is  Christ 
divided? 

Paul  asked,  “Was  Paul  crucified  for 
you?”  “Were  you  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Paul?”  To  make  it  relevant  to  today, 
“Was  Menno  Simons  crucified  for  you?” 
“Were  you  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Menno  Simons?”  Then  why  insist  on  be- 
ing called  by  his  name?  Paul  attacked 
the  problem  further  in  chapter  3:1-9.  He 
told  them  this  was  an  indication  of  be- 
ing carnal. 

To  be  named  after  a man,  religiously, 
is  a tradition  of  men.  Jesus  said  those 
who  substitute  traditions  of  men  for  the 
doctrines  of  God  would  be  worshiping  in 
vain  (Matt.  15:9).  We  learn  that  the  dis- 
ciples were  called  Christians  first  at  An- 
tioch (Acts  11:26).  The  apostle  Peter 
confirms  the  rightness  of  this  designa- 
tion when  he  says,  “If  one  suffers  as  a 
Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but 
under  that  name  let  him  glorify  God”  (1 
Pet.  4:16). 

It  is  time  to  stop  trying  to  glorify  God 
in  the  name  Mennonite  and  go  back  to 
the  original  designation.  As  it  is  writ- 
ten, “He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in 
the  Lord”  (1  Cor.  1:31). 
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about  the  environment.  And  you  can  choose 
investments  to  match  those  concerns. 


Pax  World  Fund  works  to  contribute  to  world 
peace.  It  invests  in: 

• non-war-related  industries 

• companies  exercising  pollution  control 

• firms  with  fair  employment  practices 

• international  development 

Pax  World  is  a no-load,  diversified  mutual  fund 
now  available  through  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
The  fund  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  earn 
income  and  to  invest  in  life-supporting  products 
and  services.  Minimum  investment:  $250. 

For  more  information,  call  or  write: 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 

800-348-7468,  toll-free 

or  (219)  533-9511  collect  in  Indiana 

Post  Office  Box  483 
Goshen,  IN  46526 


This  is  not  a solicitation  in  those  states  where  the  securities  have  not  been  qualified. 
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Political  unrest  in  Haiti  forced 
Goshen  College  to  move  its 
Study-Service  Trimester  stu- 
dents out  of  the  Caribbean  coun- 
try on  Feb.  4.  The  23  students  and 
their  two  faculty  leaders  went  to 
Jamaica  to  complete  their  14- 
week  experience,  which  had 
begun  in  early  January.  Al- 
though the  Goshen  group  was  in 
no  immediate  danger,  college  of- 
ficials decided  that  the  situation 
was  too  uncertain  for  the  SST 
unit  to  remain  in  the  country. 
Three  days  after  the  group  left 
Haiti,  the  country’s  president 
was  deposed,  and  he  fled  to 
France.  Arlin  Hunsberger, 
Goshen’s  director  of  interna- 
tional education,  had  gone  to 
Haiti  on  Feb.  1 to  assess  the 
situation  there.  Catherine 
Mumaw,  a Goshen  professor  with 
experience  in  Jamaica,  went  to 
that  country  to  help  SST  leaders 
Kathy  Bartel  and  Russ  Binkley 
locate  host  families  and  service 
assignments  for  the  students. 

The  five  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers  in  Uganda 
are  all  safe  following  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment by  rebel  forces.  Three  of 
them  were  in  the  capital  city  of 
Kampala,  where  two  days  of 
heavy  street  fighting  took  place 
as  the  rebels  fought  for  control  of 
the  city.  Hundreds  of  soldiers 
and  some  civilians  were  killed. 

Mennonites  figured  in  two  of 
the  six  “best  stories  of  1985”  in 

Sojourners’  new  “H’rumphs 
(Funny  Business)”  column.  One 
was  about  homeless  people  show- 
ing up  at  a luncheon  for  Moral 
Majority  leader  Jerry  Falwell  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Local  radio  per- 
sonality Jim  Houston  had  given 
them  20  tickets  he  had  received 
unsolicited  from  the  luncheon’s 
organizers.  “We  could  bounce 
them  out  on  the  sidewalk,”  said 
an  unamused  Falwell.  “We’re  not 
Mennonites,  we’re  Baptists.”  The 
other  story  was  about  the 
possessions  that  outgoing  So- 
journers' interns  “willed”  to  in- 
coming interns.  The  most-ap- 
plauded item  was  a well-worn 
copy  of  More-with-Less  Cook- 
book, complete  with  food  stuck  to 
the  pages.  Said  the  presenter, 
“It’s  sort  of  like  Scratch  ‘n’  Sniff.” 
The  popular  Mennonite  cookbook 
was  published  by  Herald  Press. 

Over  1,000  people — far  more 
than  expected — attended  a na- 
tional celebration  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  the  Nether- 
lands recently.  Under  the  theme 
“A  New  Song,”  the  one-day  event 
in  Leiden  was  an  enthusiastic 
follow-up  to  the  1984  Mennonite 
World  Conference  assembly  in 
Strasbourg,  France.  “We  have  to 
stop  singing  the  old  laments — 
graying  congregations  and  dwin- 
dling memberships,”  said  key- 
note speaker  B.  van  der  Veen. 
“We  have  to  start  building  the 
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Winter  MDSers  want  to  wear  out,  not  rust  out.  In  many  Men- 
nonite homes  in  December,  Christmas  meant  a welcome  visit  with 
grandparents.  Not  for  the  Headings  family  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio— 
Christmas  found  grandparents  Howard  and  Miriam  Headings  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  where  they  were  serving  as  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
winter  volunteers. 

Howard,  65,  and  Miriam,  62,  are  in  their  third  winter  ofMDS  ser- 
vice. Each  fall  they  pack  up  their  van  and  travel  around  the  United 
States,  doing  home  repair  and  renovation  until  spring.  Since  1983 
they  have  logged  35,000  miles,  repairing  houses  in  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia. 

“It’s  tempting  to  stay  home,”  says  Howard.  “We  do  miss  the 
family.  But  we  would  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out.  We  ’ll  keep  doing 
this  as  long  as  health  permits.  There’s  always  lots  of  need.  ” 

Here  Howard  (left)  and  co-worker  Abe  Plett  (center)  discuss  reno- 
vation plans  for  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  unit  house  in 
Atlanta  with  local MCC codirector Les  Gustafson-Zook. 


church  of  the  future.”  Known  of- 
ficially as  Algemene  Doopsge- 
zinde  Societeit,  the  20,000-mem- 
ber Dutch  church  is  the  largest 
Mennonite  body  in  Europe. 

The  tiny,  scattered  Mennonite 
Church  in  East  Germany  held 
its  first-ever  national  confer- 
ence recently  in  East  Berlin. 
Over  50  people  came  together  for 
weekend  sessions  focusing  on 
“Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
Strasbourg — And  What  Next?” 
“Church  work  here  is  compli- 
cated, but  we  see  signs  of  hope 
and  new  life,”  said  Knuth  Han- 
sen, who  has  led  the  church  since 
Walter  Jantzen’s  retirement  in 
1980.  Founded  by  Jantzen  in 
1962,  the  church  has  about  250 
members  in  five  congregations. 

Adriel  School  has  launched  a 
fund  drive  to  raise  money  for 
the  construction  of  an  Activity 
Center.  The  $650,000  building 
will  include  a gymnasium,  kitch- 
en, classrooms,  and  areas  for  art, 
music,  and  activity  therapy. 
Adriel,  located  in  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  is  a multiservice  treatment 
center  affiliated  with  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  It  serves  children 
and  youth  with  learning  and  be- 
havior handicaps  from 
throughout  the  state  and  from 
neighboring  states.  Formerly 
known  as  Mennonite  Orphans 
Home,  the  85-year-old  facility 
has  doubled  its  enrollment  in  re- 


cent years  to  nearly  80.  The 
Activity  Center  fund  drive  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  time  for 
construction  to  begin  this  spring. 

A “church  raising”  was  held 
for  a small  mission  congrega- 
tion in  Escanaba,  Mich.,  re- 
cently. Nearly  100  volunteers 
from  some  20  congregations  in 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference 
helped  construct  a new  building 
for  Soo  Hill  Mennonite  Church. 
The  local  people  were  impressed 
with  the  turnout  and  especially 
with  the  presence  of  Galen 
Johns — the  conference’s  execu- 
tive secretary.  “After  mailing  out 
the  call  for  others  to  give  some 
days  or  a week  to  Soo  Hill,  I 
didn’t  want  to  miss  it!”  he  said. 

Goodville  Mutual  Casualty 
Company  is  sharing  $1,000  in 
profits  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries 
for  peace  work.  The  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  company  shares 
profits  in  accordance  with  the 
legal  regulations  of  the  tax  laws, 
and  it  attempts  to  allocate  the 
funds  with  church  programs  in 
proportion  to  the  denominational 
affiliations  of  its  policyholders. 
The  Goodville  gift  will  enhance 
the  work  of  Edgar  Metzler, 
MBCM’s  secretary  for  peace  and 
social  concerns. 

A Herald  Press  book  received  a 

printing  award  recently  from 


the  Printing  Industry  Associ- 
ation of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
The  God  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and 
Rachel  by  Barbara  Keener  Shenk 
was  recognized  as  among  the  best 
in  its  category  during  ceremonies 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  book  features 
more  than  90  sonnets  by  Shenk, 
with  illustrations  by  Sibyl 
Graber  Gerig.  Herald  Press  is  a 
division  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  Previous  Herald  Press 
winners  are  Meditations  for  the 
Newly  Married  by  John  Drescher 
and  More-with-Less  Cookbook  by 
Doris  Janzen  Longacre. 

Nearly  60  businesses  and  con- 
gregations have  organized  their 
own  medical  plans  with  the 
help  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 

The  plans  assist  employees  and 
members  with  medical  expenses. 
“Groups  can  choose  what  kind  of 
benefits  they  want  to  provide  for 
their  members,”  says  Marsha 
Hooley  of  MMA.  “It’s  a way  they 
can  share  the  smaller  expenses 
while  they  rely  on  MMA  to  cover 
catastrophic  losses.” 

Former  Mennonite  Church 
moderator  Myron  Augsburger 
will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  annual  convention  of  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evange- 
licals, Mar.  4-6,  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  is  pastor  of  Washington 
(D.C.)  Community  Fellowship. 
NAE  represents  43,000  congrega- 
tions in  some  70  Protestant  de- 
nominations. 

A Hispanic  congregation  in  Bo- 
nita Springs,  Fla.,  has  voted  to 
join  Southeast  Convention  of 

the  Mennonite  Church.  Its  name 
is  Mission  El  Buen  Pastor,  and  its 
pastor  is  George  Garcia. 

Three  books  by  Conrad  Grebel 
College  professors  are  being 
translated  for  publication  in 
Spanish.  They  are  intended  pri- 
marily for  Mennonites  in  Latin 
America.  The  books  and  their 
authors  are  Anabaptism  in  Out- 
line and  Anabaptism:  Neither 
Catholic  or  Protestant  by  Walter 
Klaassen  and  The  Christian  Way 
by  John  Miller.  The  first  one  is 
being  translated  by  Arnold 
Snyder  and  the  other  two  by 
Eunice  Miller. 

Rosemary  Wyse  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege has  been  named  a Ful- 
bright  lecturer  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships,  which  ad- 
ministers the  Fulbright  educa- 
tional exchange  program.  It  is 
named  after  former  U.S.  senator 
William  Fulbright,  who  chaired 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Wyse  will  go  to  Uru- 
guay to  lecture  on  teaching 
English  as  a foreign  language. 

Prospective  pastors  without 
college  and  seminary  training 
participated  in  the  third  of  four 
seminars  at  Hesston  College, 
Jan.  9-12,  as  part  of  the  yearlong 
Introductory  Pastoral  Studies 
Course  developed  by  Hesston  and 
by  Afro-American  Mennonite  As- 
sociation. The  course  focuses  on 
teaching,  preaching,  and  other 
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Retired  professor  teaches  and  preaches  in  Japan.  Soon  after  his 
retirement  last  year  from  Goshen  College , where  he  was  a religion 
professor  for  many  years,  Stanley  Shenk  (right)  and  his  wife,  Doris, 
went  to  Japan  as  part  of  a nine-month  special  assignment  in  Asia 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. 

Here  Shenk  teaches  a class  at  Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School— the 
small  leadership  training  effort  of  Japan  Mennonite  Church.  Inter- 
preting for  him  is  the  school's  director,  Takio  Tanase. 

During  his  three-month  stint  in  Japan,  which  ended  in  December , 
Shenk  taught  two  courses  at  the  school — biblical  archaeology  and 
Hebrew  life  and  thought — and  preached  in  many  of  the  Mennonite 
congregations  on  the  island  of  Hokkaido. 


pastoral  skills.  In  addition  to 
classes  at  Hesston,  the  students 
have  one-on-one  sessions  with 
course  coordinator  Bens  Sandaire 
and  work  independently  in  their 
home  community  with  the  help  of 
a local  resource  person.  Fourteen 
people  are  enrolled  in  the  course 
this  year. 

Faculty  openings  at  Goshen 
College: 

•Chemistry,  for  one  year  and 
possibly  two.  A Ph.D.  in  inor- 
ganic, analytical,  or  physical 
chemistry  is  required. 
•Accounting  and  business, 
tenure-track,  contingent  on  an- 
ticipated funding.  Qualifications 
include  a current  CPA  and 
graduate  training  and  experience 
in  industrial  or  public  account- 
ing. 

Send  resume — by  Mar.  5 — to 
Willard  Martin  at  GC,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•David  Groh  has  resigned  as  pas- 
tor of  Millersburg  (Ohio)  Men- 
nonite Church,  effective  some- 
time in  1986.  He  served  the  con- 
gregation almost  11  years. 
•Kenson  Ho  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  Church  of  Saving  Grace, 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  13.  The 
congregation,  started  last  year,  is 
located  in  a Chinese  community, 
and  Ho  is  the  founding  pastor. 
•David  Peachey  was  ordained  as 
assistant  pastor  of  Buffalo  Men- 
nonite Church,  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
on  Oct.  27.  He  served  previously 
as  deacon. 

•Helen  Wells  Quintela  was 
licensed  as  pastor  of  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on 
Feb.  16.  The  one-year-old  con- 
gregation is  affiliated  with  both 
the  Mennonite  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  churches. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Transcultural  Seminar,  June  1- 
13,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
This  annual  event  is  designed  for 
overseas  workers  who  serve  in 
the  areas  of  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, development,  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  related  fields.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  three  Mennonite 
colleges.  More  information  from 
the  Dean’s  Office  at  EMC,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone  703- 
433-2771. 

•Central  America  Week,  Mar.  16- 
24,  encouraged  by  Mennonite 
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Central  Committee  and  planned 
by  Interreligious  Task  Force  on 
Central  America.  The  theme  this 
year  is  “The  Hope  for  Peace  in 
Central  America.”  Resource 
packets  are  available  for  $3.50 
each  from  the  task  force  at  475 
Riverside  Dr.,  Rm.  563,  New 
York,  NY  10115.  Study  packets 
and  slide  sets  are  also  available 
free  of  charge  from  MCC  at  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

•Mennonite  Camping  Association 
Convention,  Mar.  24-27,  at 
Lakewood  Retreat  Center, 
Brooksville,  Fla.  “Challenge  86” 
is  the  nickname  of  this  biennial 
event,  and  the  theme  is  “Church 
Camping  as  a Setting  for  Nurtur- 
ing Families.”  John  and  Naomi 
Lederach  are  the  resource  per- 
sons. More  information  from 
Challenge  86  at  Lakewood 
Retreat  Center,  25458  Dan  Brown 
Hill  Rd„  Brooksville,  FL  33512; 
phone  904-796-4097. 

•Staley  Christian  Scholar  Lec- 
ture Series,  Feb.  24-26,  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary.  The  speaker  is  Myron 
Augsburger,  pastor  of  Wash- 
ington (D.C.)  Community  Fellow- 
ship and  former  president  of 
EMC&S.  He  will  address  the 
theme  “Spirituality  for  Thinking 
People.”  More  information  from 
Communications  Department  at 
EMC&S,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703-433-2771. 
•Dutch  Mennonite  Exhibition, 
Mar.  1-31,  at  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Historical  Society.  It 
marks  the  450th  anniversary  of 
Menno  Simons’  departure  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in 
the  Netherlands  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment. The  exhibition  features 
about  30  original  prints  and  lith- 
ographs on  Menno  and  other 
Dutch  Mennonites  from  1615  to 
recent  times.  More  information 
from  the  society  at  2215  Mill- 
stream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602;  phone  717-393-9745. 
•Retreat  for  Christian  Business 
People,  Mar.  21-23,  at  Winona 
Lake  (Ind.)  Conference  Center.  It 
is  sponsored  by  the  Michiana 
Chapter  of  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates.  The 
theme  is  “Strengthening  Our 
Roots  for  Happier,  Healthier 
Lives,”  and  the  speakers  are  Ann 
Raber  and  Jan  Gleysteen.  More 
information  from  Michiana 
MEDA  at  Box  871,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-6230. 


•Pennsylvania  Patchwork  His- 
torical Drama,  three  nights  a 
week,  Feb.  20-Mar.  8,  at  Menno- 
nite Heritage  Center,  Souderton, 
Pa.  It  is  a two-act  comedy  based 
on  the  lives  of  local  Mennonites 
Abram  and  Susie  Heebner  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  The 
play  was  written  by  Jon  Swart- 
zentruber  and  is  being  presented 
by  Joseph  People  and  Mennonite 
Historians  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. More  information  from 
Joyce  Hedrick  at  Mennonite 
Heritage  Center,  24  Main  St., 
Souderton,  PA  18964;  phone  215- 
723-1700. 

•1986  Mennonite  Your  Way 
Tours,  April  through  October,  or- 
ganized by  Mennonite  Your  Way 
Tours,  Salunga,  Pa.  They  include 
Azalea  Festival,  Norfolk,  Va., 
Apr.  18-20;  Tulip  Time,  Holland, 
Mich.,  May  13-17;  Canadian 
Rockies,  June  21-July  12;  Fall  Fo- 
liage in  Vermont,  Sept.  30-Oct.  4; 
and  Fall  Foliage  in  New  York, 
Oct.  6-7.  More  information  from 
Leon  and  Nancy  Stauffer  at 
MYW  Tours,  Box  1525,  Salunga, 
PA  17538;  phone  717-653-9288. 


• Workshop  on  Small  Groups  and 
Church  Growth,  Mar.  14,  at 
Country  Table  Restaurant, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.  The  leader  of  the 
six-hour  event  is  Lyman  Cole- 
man, and  the  sponsor  is  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  Provident  Bookstore. 
More  information  from  Carol  Erb 
at  717-397-3517. 

•Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Meeting,  Mar.  18,  at 
New  Holland  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church.  Lee  Snyder  will  speak  on 
“Mentors — How  to  Find  One; 
How  to  Be  One.”  The  evening 
event  is  sponsored  by  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women’s 
Task  Force  of  the  Lancaster  Con- 
ference Women’s  Missionary  and 
Service  Commission.  More  in- 
formation from  the  New  Holland 
church  at  18  Western  Ave.,  New 
Holland,  PA  17557;  phone  717- 
354-0602. 

•Quarterly  Meeting  of  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Historical  Society, 
Mar.  3,  at  Mount  Joy  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church.  Don  Kraybill  will 
speak  on  “Amish,  Mennonites, 
and  Brethren,  and  the  Quandary 
of  Modernity,  1880-1980.”  The 
lecture  is  sponsored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Humanities  Council. 
More  information  from  the  so- 
ciety at  2215  Millstream  Rd., 
Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717- 
393-9745. 

New  resources: 

•Audiovisual  on  urban  ministries 

from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. It  is  about  minority  youth 
who  develop  job  skills  and 
leadership  abilities  each  summer 
while  serving  local  churches 
through  MCC.  The  15-minute 
slide  set  is  entitled  Step  by  Step: 
MCC  Urban  Ministries.  A 
Spanish-language  version  is  also 
available.  The  AV  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Resource  Library 
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at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501,  or  from  any  other  MCC  of- 
fice. 

•Special  “Pennsylvania  Men- 
nonite  Heritage ” issue  on  Ca- 
nadian migration  from  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Historical  Society. 
The  April  issue  of  this  magazine 
marks  the  bicentennial  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  Mennonites  in 
Canada  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
available  for  $5  each— before 
Mar.  15— from  Florence  Horning 
at  Mennonite  Historical  Society, 
2215  Midstream  Rd.,  Lancaster, 
PA  17602. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Mountain 
View,  Lyndhurst,  Va.:  Susie 
Bridge,  Dana  Campbell,  Lori 
Campbell,  and  Richard  Freed. 
Michigan  State  University 
Fellowship,  East  Lansing,  Mich.: 
Joanna  Miller  and  Sue  DeGraff. 

New  “Gospel  Herald”  club  plan: 

Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  Mo- 
netville,  Ont. 

Correction:  The  “Berlin,  Ohio, 
builder”  mentioned  in  the  Feb.  11 
news  article  about  the  Home 
Builders  Conference  referred  to 
Roy  A.  Mast,  and  not  Ron 
Haarer. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Herr,  James  D.  and  Carol  Ann 
(Hunsecker),  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
first  child,  Jonathan  David,  Jan. 
18. 

Hoover,  Warren  and  Christine 
(Erb),  Stevens,  Pa.,  first  child, 
Wesley  Emerson,  Jan.  18. 

King,  Philip  and  Kathy 
(Rother),  Tremont,  111.,  first 
child,  Heidi  Mae,  Jan.  28. 

McCleary,  Kent  and  Penny 
(Poynter),  Lima,  Ohio,  second 
son,  Joseph  Stanley,  Dec.  10. 

Showalter,  Rodney  and  Nancy 
(Smucker),  Dalton,  Ohio,  second 
child,  first  son,  Brian  Dean,  Jan. 
27. 

Swartzendruber,  Paul  and 
Violet  (Lloyd),  Shickley,  Nebr., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Karen  Elaine,  Jan.  21. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Ambrose-Trauger.  Jeffrey 
Ambrose,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Lu- 
theran Church,  and  Sharon 
Trauger,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Deep 
Run  East  cong.,  by  John  Ehst, 
Jan.  11. 

Clemmer-Miller.  Jacob  Clem- 
mer,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Franconia 
cong.,  and  Mary  Jane  Miller,  St. 
Claire  Shores,  Mich.,  Methodist 
Church,  by  Stanlee  D.  Kauffman, 
Jan.  18. 


Eby-Freeman.  Ken  Eby, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mannheim  Men- 
nonite Fellowship,  and  Helen 
Freeman,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Floradale  cong.,  by  Lester  Kehl 
and  Jim  and  Helen  Reusser,  Dec. 
14. 

Headings-Troyer.  Jeff  Head- 
ings and  Lacinda  Troyer,  both  of 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Yoder  cong., 
by  Daniel  Kauffman,  Jan.  11. 

Martin-Sensenig.  Earl  M. 
Martin,  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Judy 
Lynn  Sensenig,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Ephrata  cong.,  by  David  Kniss 
and  J.  Elvin  Martin,  Dec.  21. 

Moore-Wenger.  David  H. 
Moore,  Pitman,  N.J.,  and  Dawn 
R.  Wenger,  Millville,  N.J.,  both  of 
Norma  cong.,  by  Thomas  J. 
Martin,  brother-in-law  of  the 
bride,  Jan.  4. 

Parsons-Graber.  Gordon 
Parsons,  Peru,  Ind.,  Christian 
Church,  and  Shirley  Graber, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  Parkview  cong.,  by 
Harold  Mast,  Sept.  7. 


OBITUARIES 


Gehman,  Martha  F., 

daughter  of  Eli  G.  and  Mary  S. 
(Fleisher)  Gehman,  was  born  in 
West  Cocalico  Twp.,  Pa.,  June  24, 
1898;  died  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Jan. 
15,  1986;  aged  87  y.  She  was  a 
member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Roseboro  Funeral 
Home,  Denver,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  in 
charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  Mellinger  Cemetery. 

Holsopple,  Lemon  G.  son  of 
Samuel  J.  and  Leah  (Hostetler) 
Holsopple,  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  31,  1912;  died  at 
Memorial  Hospital,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  Dec.  12,  1985;  aged  73  y.  He 
was  married  to  Erma  Blough, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Doris — Mrs.  Floyd 
Shaffer  and  Helen — Mrs. 

Howard  Hildebrand),  one  son 
(Leon),  2 foster  sons  (Carl  and 
Lloyd  Trout),  9 grandchildren, 
and  5 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Blough  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  16,  in 
charge  of  David  Mishler  and  San- 
ford Shetler;  interment  in  Blough 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mandel,  Jacob  J.,  son  of 
Jacob  and  Anna  (Wipf)  Mandel, 
was  born  in  New  Elm  Spring, 
S.D.,  Mar.  31,  1918;  died  in  a car 
accident  on  Jan.  20,  1986;  aged  67 
y.  On  July  3,  1955,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lily  Wray  Maradik,  who 
died  on  May  15,  1970.  On  Nov.  5, 
1971,  he  was  married  to  Leona 
Bare,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  stepson  (James  Bare), 
one  stepdaughter  (Mrs.  Judy 
Miller),  4 stepgrandchildren,  4 
brothers  (Peter,  John,  Mike,  and 
Eli),  and  5 sisters  (Annie,  Susie, 
Sara,  and  Katie  Mandel  and  Mag- 
gie Berniko).  He  was  a member  of 
Mountain  View  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Johnon  Funeral  Home, 
Kalispell,  on  Jan.  24,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  L.  Roth  and  William  Reid; 


interment  in  Conrad  Memorial 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  George  E.,  was  born 
in  Olive  Twp.,  Ind.,  July  21, 1905; 
died  on  Jan.  19,  1986;  aged  80  y. 
On  Dec.  24,  1929,  he  was  married 
to  Berneice  Weldy,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Mary — Mrs.  Bruce  Woodard  and 
Ruth — Mrs.  Carl  Yoder),  one  son 
(Earl),  8 grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Elva — Mrs.  Raymond 
Hartman).  He  was  a member  of 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  Phil 
Helmuth  and  Carl  C.  Stump; 
interment  in  Olive  West 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Roy  O.,  son  of  Frank 
and  Ella  (Shaffer)  Miller,  was 
born  in  Clarksville,  Mich.,  Dec. 
15,  1910;  died  at  his  home  in  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  Dec.  24, 1985;  aged  75 
y.  On  Aug.  6,  1932,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Jemima  Yoder,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Loleta— Mrs.  Larry 
Yoder  and  Bernita— Mrs.  Jim 
Hall),  5 sons  (Frank,  Francis, 
Floyd,  Fred,  and  Farrel),  22 
grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Elsie — 
Mrs.  Ernest  Chupp  and  Eliza- 
beth— Mrs.  Myrl  Gautsche).  He 
was  a member  of  Olive  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  27,  in 
charge  of  Phil  Helmuth  and 
Ralph  Lind;  interment  in  Olive 
West  Cemetery. 

Sala,  Henry,  son  of  William  J. 
and  Alice  (Stahl)  Sala,  was  born 
in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  21, 
1914;  died  in  Somerset  Com- 
munity Hospital  on  Jan.  8,  1986; 
aged  71  y.  He  was  married  to 
Emma  Saylor,  who  died  on  June 
18,  1974.  He  was  later  married  to 
Alice  E.  Miller-Conn,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 step- 
children (Margaret  E.  — Mrs. 
Donald  Dunmeyer,  Daniel  L. 
Conn,  Anna  V. — Mrs.  John 
Shonko,  and  Franklin  H.  Conn),  4 
step-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Ammon  Sala,  Sr.),  and  one  sister 
(Maggie  Thomas).  He  was  a 
member  of  Blough  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  10,  in  charge  of 
Elvin  Holsopple;  interment  in 
Blough  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Swartz,  Bertha  Frances, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lydia 
(Brenneman)  Diller,  was  born  at 
Elida,  Ohio,  Sept.  7, 1889;  died  at 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Jan.  22,  1986; 
aged  96  y.  On  Feb.  22,  1911,  she 
was  married  to  Ancil  Showalter, 
who  died  in  1960.  In  1962,  she  was 
married  to  Clyde  Swartz,  who 
died  in  1964.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Helen — Mrs.  Maurice 
Buerge,  Alta  Maye— Mrs.  Nick 
Augimeri,  and  Norma  Jean — 
Mrs.  Orval  Brenneman),  3 sons 
(Robert,  Jay,  and  Ernest),  13 
grandchildren,  14  great-grand- 
children, and  2 great-great- 
grandchildren. She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Ralph).  She 
was  a member  of  La  Junta  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Peacock  Funeral 
Home  on  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of 
Darrell  Otto  and  Dorsa  J. 
Mishler;  interment  in  Fairview 
Cemetery. 


Turner,  Mary  Ethel,  daughter 
of  J.  Early  and  Pearl  (Blosser) 
Suter,  was  born  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  July  7,  1912;  died  at 
Broadway,  Va.,  Jan.  9, 1986;  aged 
73  y.  On  Dec.  3,  1938,  she  was 
married  to  Zach  Turner  II,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Lowell  Turner),  2 daughters 
(Margaret  Turner  and  Emily 
Everling),  one  brother  (Daniel 
Suter),  and  2 sisters  (Margaret 
Brunk  and  Frances  Harman). 
She  was  a member  of  Trissels 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Gerald 
Martin,  Linden  Wenger,  and 
George  Brunk;  interment  in 
Trissels  Church  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Jason  Hartman,  Sr., 
son  of  David  E.  and  Amanda 
(Hershey)  Weaver,  was  born  in 
Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  July  10,  1894; 
died  at  Blue  Ridge  Christian 
Home,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Jan. 
20,  1986;  aged  91  y.  On  Mar.  10, 
1921,  he  was  married  to  Marie  E. 
Martin,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Elwood,  Ralph, 
and  Jason,  Jr.),  and  3 daughters 
(Nancy  Barnhart,  Charlene 
Kiser,  and  Lorene  Suter).  In  1930 
he  was  ordained  deacon  and  in 
1954  to  the  ministry.  He  served 
the  Stuarts  Draft  (Valley  View) 
congregation,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Stuarts  Draft  on  Jan.  22, 
in  charge  of  Roy  D.  Kiser, 
Charles  C.  Ramsey,  and  Mervin 
F.  Shirk;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Correction.  There  was  an  error 
in  the  obituary  of  Ernest  L. 
Swartzentruber  in  the  Jan.  21 
issue.  He  was  born  at  Oakland, 
Md.,  not  Grantsville,  Md.,  as 
printed. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General Board  of  the 

Mennonite  Church 

Conservative  Conference  ministers  fellowship, 
Belleville,  Pa.  Feb.  17-21 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  direc- 
tors, Feb.  21-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
board  of  directors,  Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  session.  Mar.  1 

Conversations  on  Faith  III,  Laurelville,  Pa., 
Mar.  5-7 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13-15 

Ontario/Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  con- 
ferences joint  meeting,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Mar. 
14-16 

Lancaster  Conference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Over  30  denominations  make  plans 
for  1988  evangelism  ‘festival’ 

Bringing  together  a remarkably 
broad  cross-section  of  American  church 
life,  leaders  of  more  than  30  denomina- 
tions have  agreed  to  join  in  a drive  to 
reach  out  to  the  estimated  90-100 
million  Americans  with  no  formal 
church  ties. 

Protestants  from  both  conservative 
and  liberal  churches,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Orthodox  Christians  will  organize  a 
national  “festival”  on  evangelism  to 
take  place  in  the  summer  of  1988. 

Among  the  church  bodies  represented 
on  the  Steering  Committee  are  the  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Paulist  National 
Catholic  Office  on  Evangelization, 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  United 
Methodist  Church,  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.),  Assemblies  of  God,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Salvation 
Army,  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  and 
American  Baptist  Churches. 

Spearheading  the  effort  is  the  Wash- 
ington Roundtable  on  Evangelism,  a 
four-year-old  group  which  describes  it- 
self as  a loosely  tied  fellowship  of  de- 
nominational directors  of  evangelism. 


‘Hands  on’  course  in  miracles 
discontinued  at  Fuller  seminary 

A course  on  miracles  that  literally 
gave  students  “hands  on  experience”  has 
been  temporarily  discontinued  by  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  after  the  theology  faculty  ob- 
jected to  it.  School  officials  said  the 
course  will  be  offered  again,  but  only 
after  changes  are  made  in  the  format. 

Since  it  began  in  1982,  the  class  has 
drawn  the  maximum  enrollment  of  250 
students  each  year.  “Some  students 
came  here  just  for  this  course,”  said 
Steve  Bowie,  president  of  the  nearly 
3,000-member  student  body  at  Fuller,  a 
leading  evangelical  seminary. 

Officials  of  the  seminary’s  School  of 
World  Missions  said  the  course  was 
begun  to  give  students  experiences  in 
praying  for  the  sick  and  dealing  with 
claims  about  the  supernatural  that  are 
often  made  in  third  world  countries. 
“It’s  a very  important  part  of  Christian 
life  and  piety  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,”  said  Dean  Paul  Pierson. 

But  last  spring,  the  seminary’s 
theology  faculty  said  they  would  no 
longer  allow  their  students  to  take  the 
course.  They  objected  to  the  use  of 
prayers  for  healing  in  the  classroom  be- 
cause “there  are  things  that  are  appro- 


priate when  done  in  a church  that  are 
not  appropriate  in  an  academic  setting,” 
said  Jack  Rogers,  associate  provost  for 
church  relations. 


Pope  calls  on  Catholics  to 
‘re-evangelize’  Europe 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  called  upon 
Roman  Catholics  throughout  Europe  to 
collaborate  in  a program  to  “re-evange- 
lize” the  continent  and  curb  the  tide  of 
atheism. 

In  a papal  letter  to  all  the  conferences 
of  bishops  in  Europe,  he  stressed  that 
European  Christians  also  had  a 
particular  responsibility  to  heal  the 
disunity  of  the  churches.  The  letter 
notes  it  was  in  Europe  that  Christianity 
was  first  divided. 

The  pope  told  the  European  bishops 
that  the  spread  of  atheism,  and  efforts 
over  recent  centuries  to  eradicate  re- 
ligious belief,  was  “a  phenomenon  of 
such  vast  proportions”  that  it  could  only 
be  faced  in  a coordinated  “common  plan 
of  action  across  Europe.” 


Yoko  Ono’s  daughter,  ex-husband, 
surface  in  anticult  effort 

When  eight-year-old  Kyoko  Cox 
disappeared  with  her  father,  Tony,  it 
touched  off  a massive  publicity  barrage 
and  a worldwide  search. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  little  girl  or  her 
father  that  made  the  missing-child 
story  so  sensational.  It  was  the  fame  of 
her  mother,  avant-garde  artist  Yoko 
Ono,  and  her  stepfather,  ex-  Beatle  John 
Lennon.  They  went  on  television  to 
plead  for  help  in  finding  Kyoko  and 
sent  private  detectives  around  the  world 
in  search  of  the  girl.  But  their  efforts 
were  in  vain. 

Now,  14  years  later,  Cox  has  surfaced 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  and  Kyoko’s  ad- 
ventures, an  odyssey  through  the  re- 
ligious underground  that  included  a 
two-year  stay  in  a controversial  church 
community  in  Los  Angeles. 

Calling  themselves  committed  evan- 
gelical Christians,  the  father  and 
daughter  have  produced  an  anticult  film 
called  Vain  Glory.  It  is  distributed  by 
Multnomah  Productions. 


Planned  Parenthood  leader 
excommunicated  for  abortion  ties 

In  a move  that  has  drawn  accusations 
of  religious  persecution  from  national 
Planned  Parenthood  officials,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  has  served  notice  on  the  head  of  the 
agency’s  Rhode  Island  branch  that  she 
has  been  excommunicated  because  of 
her  involvement  in  the  “sinful  termina- 
tion of  life.” 

News  of  the  ouster  of  Mary  Ann  Sor- 
rentino  surfaced  recently  when  Father 


John  Randall,  a leading  figure  in  the 
Rhode  Island  pro-life  and  Catholic 
charismatic  movements,  disclosed  it  on 
a cable  television  program  he  had 
produced  to  mark  the  13th  anniversary 
of  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  legaliz- 
ing abortion. 

Saying  he  wanted  to  clear  up  confu- 
sion, Randall  charged  that  Sorrentino — 
who  has  frequently  cited  her  Catholi- 
cism in  news  and  talk  shows  when 
speaking  as  a Planned  Parenthood  of- 
ficial— could  in  no  way  be  considered 
Catholic  in  light  of  her  agency’s  abor- 
tion record. 


Religious  leaders  endorse  proposed 
New  York  City  gay-rights  law 

Episcopal  bishop  Paul  Moore  of  New 
York,  endorsing  a proposed  gay-rights 
bill  for  his  city,  said  he  didn’t  intend  to 
wage  “religious  warfare”  in  backing  the 
measure  strongly  opposed  by 
Archbishop  John  O’Connor  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New 
York. 

The  proposed  city  ordinance  would 
outlaw  discrimination  based  on  sexual 
orientation  in  housing,  employment, 
and  public  accommodation.  Similar 
measures  have  been  put  into  law  by  50 
cities — including  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco — and 
by  one  state,  Wisconsin. 

Moore  was  joined  in  endorsing  the  bill 
by  William  Sloane  Coffin  of  the  interde- 
nominational Riverside  Church,  Lloyd 
Casson  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  Father  Bernard  Lynch 
of  the  Catholic  homosexual  organization 
Dignity,  and  Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner  of 
Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue. 


Hubbard,  reclusive  founder 
of  Scientology,  dies  at  74 

Ron  Hubbard,  the  science-fiction 
writer  who  founded  the  Church  of 
Scientology  and  last  appeared  in  public 
10  years  ago,  died  of  a stroke  on  Jan.  24 
at  age  74. 

In  1950,  Hubbard  published  his 
theories  about  well-being  in  a book 
called  Dianetics:  The  Modem  Science  of 
Mental  Health.  After  establishing 
Dianetics  foundations,  institutes,  and 
organizations  in  several  states,  he  or- 
ganized the  Church  of  Scientology  in 
1954.  He  coined  the  name  from  Latin 
and  Greek  roots,  and  defined  it  as  “the 
study  of  knowledge.” 

Scientology  has  been  controversial 
from  the  start.  In  its  early  years,  it  ran 
afoul  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  as  a result  of  charges 
that  its  techniques  were  fraudulent.  In 
1979  five  of  the  church’s  leaders  were 
convicted  of  criminal  conspiracy  against 
the  U.S.  government. 
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SEMINARY 


God  with  us 


Two  days  after  the  space  shuttle  disaster,  I sat  in  a 
seminar  on  ministry  to  the  dying  and  bereaved.  The 
leader  of  the  seminar  began  with  a call  for  reflection  on 
the  meaning  of  this  event.  Two  diverse  responses  stay  in 
my  memory. 

A Canadian  in  the  group  wondered  why  this  accident 
received  so  much  attention.  People  are  dying  in  ac- 
cidents all  the  time.  Why  should  these  seven  be  accorded 
special  notice?  (I  believe  the  number  of  people  killed  by 
drunken  drivers  in  the  U.S.  is  estimated  to  be  as  many 
as  70  a day.) 

A U.S.  citizen  had  a different  response.  He  compared 
it  to  the  day  Kennedy  was  shot.  The  experience  gave  him 
the  same  sort  of  distressed  feeling  in  his  stomach. 

Similar  reactions  have  been  reported  in  the  press  and 
electronic  media.  Mourning  the  death  of  the  space 
travelers  has  been  a kind  of  secular  epiphany  for  people 
of  the  U.S. — and  for  some  in  other  countries.  The  pres- 
ence of  a teacher  among  them  added  poignance.  Few  of 
us  can  identify  with  technicians,  but  who  hasn’t  had  a 
teacher? 

Official  attention  given  to  the  death  of  these  as- 
tronauts shows  that  the  space  shuttle  program  is 
basically  a government  and  quite  strongly  a military  ef- 
fort. Although  the  space  activities  do  not  at  this  point  in- 
volve a shooting  war,  in  addition  to  the  publicized  scien- 
tific and  commercial  satellites  sent  up,  there  are  spy 
satellites.  As  the  New  York  Times  observed  in  a post 
mortem  on  the  accident,  the  shuttle  has  been  part  of  an 
effort  to  beat  the  Russians.  This  accident  is  a setback  in 
a schedule  that  was  to  demonstrate  U.S.  superiority  in 
space  technology. 

The  president  has  said  the  space  program  must  go  on 
and  survey  of  children  showed  that  they  agree.  The  New 
York  Times  has  quoted  Walt  Whitman’s  poem  “O 
Pioneers,”  likening  the  conquering  of  space  to  the 
conquering  of  the  West.  Boosterism  will  continue  even 
though  major  changes  could  develop  out  of  this  signal 
that  our  technology  does  not  yet  prevail  over  all. 

While  the  space  agency  and  the  politicians  review 
their  priorities,  we  in  the  churches  may  also  use  such  an 
occasion  to  review  ours.  The  situation  could  be  analo- 
gous to  Isaiah’s  as  recorded  in  chapter  6.  “In  the  year 
that  King  Uzziah  died,  I saw  the  Lord,”  Isaiah  tells  us. 

Uzziah  (also  known  as  Azariah)  is  given  a basically 
positive  evaluation  by  the  author  of  2 Kings.  It  appears 
that  he  was  an  aggressive  king  and  reigned  during  a pe- 
riod of  prosperity  for  Judah.  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest 
that  the  death  of  his  king  put  Isaiah  in  a mood  for  open- 


ness to  a vision  of  the  Lord? 

The  break  in  time  between  Isaiah  6 and  Isaiah  7 seems 
to  be  about  16  years,  since  chapter  7 deals  with  Ahaz, 
the  grandson  of  Uzziah.  In  contrast  to  his  grandfather 
(Uzziah)  and  his  father  (Jotham),  Ahaz  is  not  considered 
a good  king.  In  Isaiah  7,  he  is  shown  in  confrontation 
with  the  prophet  and  is  found  to  choose  the  way  of 
expedience  instead  of  faith. 

Isaiah,  whose  politics  of  trust  anticipated  the  politics 
of  Jesus,  found  Ahaz  inspecting  the  Jerusalem  water 
system,  evidently  fearing  a siege.  Isaiah  called  on  Ahaz 
not  to  worry  about  Syria  and  Israel,  the  axis  powers  ar- 
rayed against  him,  for  they  would  soon  disappear.  “Take 
heed,  be  quiet,  do  not  fear,”  he  said  in  7:4.  Ahaz,  the 
political  hack,  would  have  none  of  it.  In  response,  Isaiah 
prophesied  the  birth  of  Immanuel,  a prophecy  which 
Christians  following  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  have  seen 
fulfilled  in  Jesus. 

It  is  appropriate  to  join  in  the  mourning  for  the  lost 
astronauts.  But  while  we  mourn,  it  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  the  shuttle  project  follows  in  the  spirit  of  Ahaz 
rather  than  Isaiah. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  embarked  on  a 10-year 
program  which  has  priorities  opposite  those  of  the  space 
program.  Whereas  the  space  effort  is  dedicated  to  pride 
and  domination,  our  program  is  for  telling  people  the 
good  news  that  God  loves  them. 

The  Mennonite  Church  Ten-Year  Goals  have  been 
described  as  unreal,  even  absurd.  And  so  they  may  be. 
(So  indeed  is  the  space  shuttle  program.)  But  one  thing 
these  goals  may  do  for  us.  They  can  serve  as  a focus  for 
our  efforts  and  loyalties.  They  can  remind  us  that  our 
greatest  desire  is  not  to  conquer  space,  but  to  minister  to 
people. 

Recently  I was  reflecting  on  the  prevalence  of  distress 
in  the  world.  In  country  after  country,  there  is  war,  op- 
pression, starvation,  lack  of  opportunity.  Even  in  North 
America,  considered  by  many  as  the  promised  land, 
there  is  homelessness  and  hunger. 

The  powers-that-be  respond  to  the  distress  with  more 
billions  for  weapons.  (The  space  shuttle  that  blew  up 
had  cost  $1.2  billion.  Does  anyone  know  how  much  is 
$1.2  billion?)  We  do  not  have  billions,  but  we  have  a 
message.  In  Luke  2:14  it  is  “peace,  good  will.”  In  Mat- 
thew 1:23  it  is  “Immanuel,  . . . God  with  us.” 

It  is  such  a surprising  message  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  it  ourselves.  But  it  must  be  shared,  for  what  else 
is  there  to  bring  comfort  to  a world  in  such  distress? 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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How  to  stay 
a square  peg 

in  a round  world 


Thoughts  on 
Church  School 
Day 


An  epistle  to  the  Mennonites.  You 
won’t  find  those  words  printed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1 Peter,  although  it  might  be 
a good  idea  to  write  them  in  the  margin. 

Of  all  the  New  Testament  writings,  1 
Peter  has  had  a special  significance 
among  Mennonites,  dating  back  to  the 
Swiss  Anabaptists  who  rediscovered  be- 
liever’s baptism  in  1525.  The  apostle 
Peter  was  writing  to  early  Christians 
who  found  themselves  out  of  step  in 
their  first-century  world. 

As  Mennonites,  we  have  always  been 
out  of  step  with  the  world.  We’ve  been  a 
“peculiar  people”  in  more  ways  than 
one! 

Whether  we  are  first-century  Chris- 
tians or  16th-century  Anabaptists  or 
20th-century  Mennonites,  whenever  we 
are  in  step  with  Christ,  we  are  out  of 
step  with  the  world.  We  are  oddballs, 
aliens,  and  exiles.  What  does  it  mean  to 
be  strangers  in  the  land?  How  do  our 
church  schools  teach  us  to  stay  square 
pegs  in  a round  world? 

Christians  in  exile.  Peter  writes  his 
letter  to  “Exiles  of  the  Dispersion”:  five 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  or  the  country 
we  know  now  as  Turkey.  Peter  writes 
not  to  Jewish  Christians,  but  to 
Gentiles,  who  as  Christians  are  children 
of  God  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
away  from  their  true  home  in  heaven. 

Peter  writes  against  the  backdrop  of 
persecution.  In  chapter  two  he  speaks  of 
unfounded  charges  of  criminal  conduct. 
In  chapter  three  he  laments  the  ridicule 
of  Christian  behavior  by  non-Chris- 
tians. In  chapter  four  he  states  bluntly: 

Beloved,  do  not  be  surprised  at  the 
fiery  ordeal  which  comes  upon  you  to 
prove  you,  as  though  something  strange 
were  happening  to  you.  But  rejoice  in  so 
far  as  you  share  Christ’s  sufferings, 
that  you  may  also  rejoice  and  be  glad 
when  his  glory  is  revealed. 


by  Phil  Bedsworth 


Christian  faith,  freely  received,  was 
costly  to  retain.  Peter’s  Gentile  readers 
had  once  lived  by  the  accepted  stan- 
dards of  their  day.  Especially  in  Asia 
Minor,  there  were  numerous  social  and 
civic  clubs  that  strayed  close  to  the 
limits  of  Roman  social  tolerance. 

Upon  conversion,  men  and  women 
broke  with  these  pastimes,  and  their 
change,  to  outsiders,  was  misunder- 
stood and  often  maligned.  To  claim 
Jesus  as  Lord  was  risky  business.  As 


First-century 
Christians  were  aliens 
in  their  own  homeland — 
and  so  are  we 
Mennonites. 


word  of  their  conversion  spread,  Chris- 
tian merchants  had  fewer  customers, 
Christian  craftsmen  had  fewer  orders, 
and  Christian  homemakers  were  dis- 
creetly avoided  in  the  marketplace. 

Peter  understood  the  harassment  and 
discrimination  that  came  with  Christian 
commitment— an  oppression  that  has 
been  all  too  real  for  Mennonites  over  our 
4V2-century  history.  In  the  light  of  such 
persecution,  Peter  urges:  Stand  firm. 
Remember  who  you  are  and  remember 
what  God  has  done  for  you. 

In  chapter  one,  Peter  celebrates  the 
reality  of  Christian  experience.  Jesus 
died  according  to  the  purpose  of  God,  so 
that  we  might  be  freed  from  the  burden 
of  past  sin  and  the  bondage  of  future 


sin.  God  vindicated  Jesus  by  raising  him 
from  the  dead  and  his  resurrection  is 
guarantee  of  our  own. 

Because  of  Easter  morning,  hell  has 
been  replaced  by  hope:  hope  that  is  un- 
dying while  this  world  is  transient;  hope 
that  is  unstained  while  even  our  best  ef- 
forts are  tarnished;  hope  that  is  unfail- 
ing while  our  promises  are  always 
tentative. 

This  is  the  reality  of  Christian  experi- 
ence: no  matter  how  bleak,  how  despair- 
ing the  present  circumstances,  God’s 
promise  of  fellowship  and  forgiveness  in 
Christ  stands  sure. 

Peter  reminds  his  readers  of  the  grace 
of  God  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus.  Then  in 
chapter  two  he  describes  the  church’s 
response  to  that  grace: 

Beloved,  I beseech  you  as  aliens  and 
exiles  to  abstain  from  the  passions  of 
the  flesh  that  wage  war  against  your 
soul. 

The  phrases  here  echo  Hebrews  11, 
where  the  patriarchs  and  matriarchs 

all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received 
what  was  promised,  but  having  seen  it 
and  greeted  it  from  afar,  and  having  ac- 
knowledged that  they  were  strangers 
and  exiles  on  the  earth. 

A call  for  holy  living.  Peter  has 
spoken  of  our  living  hope;  he  now  calls 
for  holy  living.  Conversion  for  Peter 
does  not  mean  a brief  confession  and 
back  to  business  as  usual.  The  reality  of 
Christian  experience  brings  the  re- 
sponsibility to  live  as  God’s  children. 
Just  as  children  imitate  their  natural 
parents,  so  we  are  to  take  as  a model 
God,  our  spiritual  parent.  Peter  says  in 
chapter  one: 

Do  not  be  conformed  to  the  passions 
of  your  former  ignorance,  but  as  he  who 
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called  you  is  holy,  be  holy  yourselves  in 
all  your  conduct. 

Living  the  faith  will  make  you  an  out- 
sider; you’ll  be  a misfit  in  your  own 
homeland.  Expect  misunderstanding. 
Expect  difficulties.  And  expect  God  to 
remain  faithful  to  you,  for  “the  word  of 
the  Lord  abides  forever.” 

First-century  Christians  were  aliens 
in  their  own  homeland — and  so  are  we. 
Admittedly,  our  expectations  of  the 
separated  life  have  changed  in  the  last 
40  years. 

In  1945  a tract  produced  by  Men- 
nonite  Publishing  House  cautioned: 

It  is  uns crip tural  for  Christian  people 
to  follow  worldly  fashions , engage  in 
carnal  warfare  ...  or  have  their  lives 
insured.  . . . 

Ten  years  later,  in  1955,  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  adopted  a paper  on 
“Christian  Separation  and  Noncon- 
formity” which  included  the  following: 

We  appeal  to  all  Christian  women  to 
dress  simply  and  plainly,  avoiding  all 
forms  of  rings  and  jewelry,  short  hair 
and  fashionable  coiffures. . . . We  give 
our  testimony  against  playing  cards, 
pool,  the  dance,  theater  attendance, 
mixed  bathing,  the  reading  of  filthy 
literature,  and  the  like. 

Insurance,  wedding  rings,  and  mixed 
bathing  no  longer  describe  the 
separated  life  for  Mennonites  in  the 
1980s.  Superficially  we’ve  become  part 
of  the  great  North  American  melting 
pot:  our  speech,  our  dress,  and  our 
lifestyles  seem  to  complement  those  of 
our  neighbors. 

We  are  different.  And  yet  we  are  dif- 
ferent; we  are  still  outsiders.  We  are 
square  pegs  in  a round  world. 

We  believe  in  a God  who  not  only 
began  history  but  who  intervenes  in  his- 
tory, according  to  his  purpose.  What 
some  call  coincidence  or  luck,  we  see  as 
the  hand  of  God. 

We  believe  there  is  a clear  standard 
revealed  in  the  Bible  to  determine  right 
and  wrong.  Situation  ethics  are  not 
supreme. 

We  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  empowers 
us  to  live  unselfishly  and  to  serve  with- 
out self-interest. 

These  beliefs  and  others  do  separate 
us  from  our  look-alike  neighbors.  We 
too  are  aliens,  even  in  our  homeland. 

Christian  faith,  specifically  Men- 
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nonite  Christian  faith,  means  taking  a 
careful,  sometimes  critical,  look  at  the 
society  around  us.  It  means  testing  the 
practices  and  values  of  our  nation 
against  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  will  not  always  agree  with  what 
we  see;  in  such  moments,  when  we  seem 
to  be  cultural  misfits,  we  discover  the 


Our  church  schools  are 
teaching  young  people 
to  become  cultural 
misfits  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  citizens  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 


truth  of  Jesus’  words  in  John  15: 

If  the  world  hates  you,  know  that  it 
has  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  If  you 
were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love 
its  own;  but  because  you  are  not  of  the 
world  . . . therefore  the  world  hates  you. 

Difficult  path  to  travel.  For  the 

apostle  Peter,  and  for  Mennonites 
throughout  our  450-year  history,  being 
Christian  has  meant  following  Christ 
regardless  of  the  pressure  or  the 
temptations  of  the  society  around  us. 
That  is  a difficult  path  to  travel;  a path 
that  demands  some  difficult  choices. 

Many  persons  make  such  choices  dur- 
ing their  late  teens  and  early  20s.  It’s  a 
time  in  life  when  they  are  becoming 
more  independent  from  home,  they  are 
selecting  an  adult  peer  group,  they  are 
making  career  and  family  decisions.  In 
short,  they  are  deciding  to  become 
either  citizens  of  this  world  or  simply 
resident  aliens. 

The  local  congregation  is  the  key 
player  in  this  faith  drama.  What  hap- 
pens at  any  of  the  1,200  Mennonite 
Church  congregations  across  North 
America  has  a tremendous  influence  on 
young  adults.  The  local  congregation  is 
the  key  player  in  the  faith  drama.  Our 
church  schools  support  and  reinforce 
what  is  taught  at  home  and  in  our  wor- 
ship gatherings. 

The  task  of  all  our  church  schools,  and 
particularly  those  at  the  college  level,  is 
to  help  persons  discover  the  delights  and 
demands  of  following  Jesus — no  matter 
what  the  cost,  no  matter  how  contrary 
to  the  world’s  values,  no  matter  what. 

It  costs  a lot  of  money  to  send  stu- 
dents to  church  schools — sometimes 


several  thousand  dollars  more  than 
state  schools.  Academically  we’re  as 
good  as  anyone  else— but  not 
necessarily  better.  If  you’re  only  looking 
at  academics  or  technical  training,  it’s 
hard  to  make  a case  for  church  schools. 

But  there  is  a difference  between 
church  schools  and  state  schools.  The 
difference  is  in  the  perspective  we  teach. 

We  can’t  expect  state  schools  to  nur- 
ture a Christian,  let  alone  a Mennonite 
viewpoint.  Their  mandate  is  to  train 
model  citizens.  Our  church  schools  have 
the  mandate  and  the  vision  to  train 
aliens  and  exiles. 

The  “Mennonite  Dream.”  In 

December  1984,  an  article  in  Gospel 
Herald  described  the  “Mennonite 
Dream”  as  seen  by  college  and  seminary 
presidents: 

We  dream  of  congregations  with  a 
sense  of  identity  and  calling. . . . 

We  dream  of  a voluntary  confession 
of  faith  and  believer's  baptism. . . . 

Of  an  understanding  and  practice  of 
Christian  life  as  discipleship . . . . 

Of  an  integrated  approach  to  preach- 
ing the  gospel  and  practicing  peace  and 
justice. . . . 

Of  a commitment  to  broader  Chris- 
tian unity  which  includes  both  reconci- 
liation and  mutual  correction. 

Our  church  schools  teach  such  a per- 
spective. And  that  perspective  is  shared 
through  the  life  and  witness  of  our 
church  school  faculties. 

Good  teaching,  I am  discovering,  de- 
pends both  on  what  we  do  in  the  class- 
room and  who  we  are  in  the  classroom. 
We  respect  the  views  of  others;  we  also 
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share  a clear  witness  to  the  lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  first-century  world  in  which 
Christianity  began  recognized  all  kinds 
of  gods  and  lords.  There  continue  to  be 
false  gods  and  false  lords  in  our  world. 
Part  of  the  task  of  our  church  schools  is 
to  make  clear  that  there  is  one  God  and 
one  Lord  to  worship  and  serve. 

We  are  clear  in  our  understanding  of 
success.  The  citizens  of  this  world  define 
success  in  terms  of  status,  salary,  and 
independence.  Their  models  of  success 
are  those  men  and  women  with  high- 
paying,  white-collar  jobs  who  don’t  have 
to  look  up  to  anyone. 

As  a church,  and  as  church  schools, 
we  offer  an  alternate  view.  A view  in 
which  success  is  secondary  to  faithful- 
ness. A view  in  which  status  is  replaced 
by  servant  leadership.  A view  in  which 
independence  is  exchanged  for  com- 
munity and  mutual  accountability. 

We  are  clear  in  our  approach  to  moral 
questions.  America  is  a nation  of  indi- 
vidualists who  live  by  the  credo,  “It’s 
okay  as  long  as  no  one  gets  hurt.”  We 
disagree.  We  see  ourselves  not  as  self- 
sufficient,  but  as  God’s  stewards,  so 
that  our  decisions  are  conditioned  by  the 
demands  of  God. 

Commitment,  not  convenience. 

Commitment  is  more  important  than 
convenience.  Short-cut  solutions  do  not 
substitute  for  responsibility.  The  free- 
dom we  enjoy  is  not  the  freedom  to  do  as 
we  please,  but  the  freedom  to  serve. 

We  are  clear  about  the  relationship 
between  peace  and  patriotism.  The 
American  political  landscape  experi- 
enced a revolution  on  November  4, 1979. 
That  was  the  day  Iranian  militants 
seized  the  American  embassy  in 
Teheran.  Since  that  day,  Americans 
have  recovered  a sense  of  nationalism, 
of  militant  pride,  of  toughness  in  world 
politics. 

We  watch  and  we  worry — for  history 
shows  that  military  might  does  not 
bring  peace,  but  only  speeds  the  day  of 
fighting.  We  dare  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
peace  through  strength,  but  the  power 
of  suffering  love  that  will  finally  bring 
wholeness  and  reconciliation  to  our 
broken  and  hate-filled  world. 

In  1984  I exchanged  my  pulpit  in 
northern  Indiana  for  a podium  in 


Hesston,  Kansas.  This  was  not  an  easy 
decision.  My  years  at  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church  in  Elkhart  were 
some  of  the  most  satisfying  and  growing 
years  of  my  life.  I believe  in  the  local 
congregation. 

I came  to  Hesston  College  because  I 
also  believe  in  our  church  schools.  My 
six  years  in  the  pastorate  convinced  me 
that  the  most  critical  stage  in  a person’s 
spiritual  growth  occurs  as  they  enter 
that  strange  new  world  of  adult  freedom 
and  responsibility.  I decided  I wanted  to 
be  part  of  a team  of  persons  who  have 
opportunity  daily  to  challenge  young 
people: 


Live  as  free  men  [ and  women],  yet 
without  using  your  freedom  as  a pretext* 
for  evil,  but  live  as  servants  of  God. 

The  vitality  and  perhaps  even  the 
existence  of  tomorrow's  church  is  being 
decided  today  as  our  young  people 
choose  to  become  citizens  of  this  world 
or  aliens  and  strangers  in  their  own 
homeland. 

Working  in  partnership  with  the  local 
congregation,  our  church  schools  are 
teaching  young  people  the  way  of  Jesus, 
teaching  young  people  how  to  become 
cultural  misfits,  in  order  to  make  them 
fit  citizens  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  ^ 


Gossip 

Darts  of  gossip 
Darts  of  violence. 

Spoken  nicely; 

Kindly. 

Yet  just  as  murderously. 

Surely  this  I can’t  talk  to  her  about, 
we  say. 

The  habit  increases. 

We  suffer  enormously. 

The  offender  goes  unchallenged. 

The  offended  never  knows  the  truth. 

Both  are  dulled. 

Iron  has  not  sharpened  iron; 
the  proverb  goes  unfulfilled. 

Gossip. 

Done  quietly. 

Considerately. 

Sometimes  not. 

Always  bloody.  Always  cruel.  Never  holy. 

The  way  of  war. 

Not  holy  war. 

But  the  coward’s  war. 

Guns  and  words  of  gossip. 

No  difference  in  killing  power. 

All  rageful  at  heart; 

all  desiring  some  degree  of  murder. 

Forgive  us,  Lord.  Free  us,  Lord,  to  open  our  hearts 
just  between  the  two  of  us. 

There  it  stays. 

Until  otherwise  we  decide. 

Now  the  irons  are  sharpening; 
the  proverb  heard. 

— John  Shearer 
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Carrying  on  the  conversation 

by  Lee  M.  Yoder 


We  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  God  and  his  people. 
Adam,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaiah,  the  leaders  of  the  early 
church  and  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  are 
part  of  our  history. 

But  do  we  know  what  these  people  of  God  talked  about 
as  they  moved  through  history?  What  did  it  mean  to 
them  to  follow  God  in  all  of  life? 

Where  did  the  prophets  get  their  sense  of  direction? 
How  could  they  be  so  sure  of  their  message?  How  were 
their  faith  and  wisdom  passed  from  one  generation  to 
another? 

Much  learning  passes  through  conversation.  Thus, 
education  may  be  defined  as  conversation  between  the 
generations.  The  topic  of  conversation  is  the  “cur- 
riculum.” Such  conversations  may  happen  at  the  dinner 
table,  in  the  car,  in  the  congregation.  Education  occurs 
anywhere  older  people  are  in  conversation  with  younger 
people.  When  the  generations  are  together  in  this  way, 
there  is  no  generation  gap. 

More  formal  settings.  There  are  also  more  formal 
settings  for  this  conversation — schools,  colleges,  and 
seminaries.  As  parents,  we  need  to  ask  what  schools  will 
engage  the  conversation  of  our  children. 

The  state,  with  its  subsidized  colleges  and 
universities,  has  its  purposes  clearly  stated.  It  recog- 
nizes that  educated  citizens  make  a stronger  state  so  it 
funds  education  with  our  tax  dollars.  This  subsidy 
allows  state  colleges  and  universities  to  charge  students 
less.  But  is  the  education  those  schools  offer  really  less 
expensive? 

When  you  consider  the  values  and  purposes  that  we 
seek  as  a part  of  the  people  of  God,  can  we  afford  what 
might  first  appear  to  be  less  expensive.  When  we  are 
seeking  schools  for  our  children,  we  are  shopping  for  the 
place  where  their  minds  will  be  developed  for  the  future. 
The  development  of  the  mind  of  a child  and  young 
person  is  a very  serious  responsibility.  The  Scriptures 
tell  us,  “As  a person  thinks,  so  is  he  or  she.” 

As  parents,  we  cannot  conduct  all  the  conversation 
that  is  needed  for  the  education  of  our  sons  and 
daughters.  Teachers  and  professors  carry  on  that  con- 
versation in  our  behalf,  teaching  values  along  with 
biology,  business,  or  communication. 

But  who  are  these  teachers? 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  2 Timothy  3:14,  encourages  us  to 
“continue  in  what  you  have  learned  and  have  become 
convinced  of,  because  you  know  those  from  whom  you 
learned  it.” 

Knowing  the  teachers  of  our  children,  grandchildren, 
nieces,  and  nephews  is  a very  important  consideration  in 
the  educational  process.  We  have  known  the  leaders  and 
teachers  of  our  Mennonite  educational  institutions. 


Lee  M.  Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  vice-president  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  Seminary. 


They  are  carrying  the  message  of  God  for  his  people  in 
building  the  community  of  God’s  people  for  now  and  for 
the  future.  The  state  education  officials  are  not  pri- 
marily concerned  about  God’s  message  for  his  people. 
This  makes  a significant  difference  in  terms  of  the 
primary  purpose  of  conversation  between  the  genera- 
tions. 

The  learning  process  includes  thinking,  communicat- 
ing ideas,  testing  new  ideas,  developing  faith,  broaden- 


Education  may  be  defined  as  con- 
versation between  the  generations. 


ing  horizons,  acquiring  skills — all  of  which  are 
considered  important  for  God’s  people. 

We  prepare  for  mission  and  service  for  future  con- 
gregation and  churchwide  leaders.  Our  Christian 
teachers  and  professors  understand  their  partnership  as 
members  of  the  people  of  God.  In  order  to  be  our  repre- 
sentatives in  this  conversation  with  the  young,  they 
spent  much  time  in  preparation. 

At  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary,  there  is 
a sense  of  partnership  with  congregations,  families,  and 
conferences  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  As  faculty  and 
administrators,  we  serve  as  stewards  in  the  care  of 
resources  which  are  entrusted  to  us.  As  school  leaders, 
we  seek  God’s  direction  in  being  responsible  stewards. 

Support  from  home.  But  we  cannot  carry  out  our 
responsibility  without  support  from  those  congregations 
and  families  we  seek  to  serve.  Prayer,  counsel,  gifts,  and 
students  must  be  a part  of  that  support  and  conversa- 
tion. 

There  is  such  a wide  range  of  possibilities  and  pro- 
grams from  which  our  young  people  can  choose.  No 
school  is  neutral  in  its  philosophy  and  emphasis.  A 
Christian  setting  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  total 
consideration. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  leaders  within  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Where  will  these  leaders  be  found?  Many 
have  and  will  continue  to  come  from  our  church  schools. 
But  these  schools  need  wide  support  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  provide  leaders  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

Who  will  carry  on  the  conversation  with  your  sons 
and  daughters  as  they  develop  values  and  faith  for  their 
own  lives  and  for  the  lives  of  their  children? 

The  responsibility  of  education  in  our  church  is  a 
serious  one.  It  is  the  Lord’s  work.  We  are  partners  to- 
gether in  it.  Only  with  your  support  can  we  carry  out 
Paul’s  admonition  to  Timothy  from  so  many  years  ago.^ 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


Of  patriotism  and  peace 

Last  fall  Martha  and  I made  a trip  to 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania;  Washington, 
D.C.;  Fredericksburg  and  Williamsburg, 
Virginia.  We  were  properly  impressed 
with  the  patriotism  manifested  in  all 
these  places. 

But  instead  of  swelling  with  pride  at 
all  this  patriotism  I became  angry.  At 
place  after  place  thousands  of  young 
men  in  the  bloom  of  their  manhood  were 
sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war  because  of 
the  greed  of  plantation  owners  and 
bankers  and  because  of  the  stubborn- 
ness of  political  leaders  who  resorted  to 
war  instead  of  resolving  their  dif- 
ferences at  the  negotiating  table. 

What  if  the  wealthy  businessmen  and 
the  powerful  government  officials  who 
forged  the  war  policies,  both  in  England 
and  America,  had  they  themselves  been 
required  to  man  the  front  lines  instead 
of  the  young  men  who  had  no  say  to  the 
policies  that  made  them  cannon  fodder? 

Patriotism?  Misguided  negotiations! 
Policies  forged  out  of  greed  and  stub- 
bornness! War  is  a senseless  calamity,  a 
monument  of  man’s  selfish  grasp  for 
power. 

But  not  all  is  rosy  on  the  peace  front 
either.  When  we  had  toured  the  White 
House  and  emerged  from  the  front  en- 
trance, we  crossed  the  street  to  a beauti- 
ful park.  Did  I say  a beautiful  park?  It 
could  have  been  beautiful  and  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  America’s  “first 
residence.” 

Instead,  directly  across  the  street, 
was  a disarray  of  peace  signs  and  slo- 
gans that  made  the  edge  of  the  park  a 
veritable  shantytown.  It  appeared  as  if 
every  peacenik  in  America  had  simply 
grabbed  the  first  scrap  board  or 
misshapen  ugly  Styrofoam  that  came  to 
hand  and  slapped  together  some  sort  of 
peace  slogan. 

I said  to  Martha,  “Have  these  peace 
protesters  no  sense  of  beauty  or  appro- 
priateness about  them?  This  array  of 
signs  is  a disgrace  to  the  cause.  I am  al- 
most ashamed  that  I share  their  senti- 
ments. Surely  no  sensible  American  can 
have  anything  but  contempt  for  a cause 
that  is  so  devoid  of  any  sense  of  pro- 
priety.” 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  had  any  part 
in  contributing  to  this  shantytown  at- 
mosphere in  the  heart  of  Washington, 
please  rush  there  at  once  and  remove 
your  sign.  Do  at  least  this  much  out  of 
respect  for  the  beauty  of  America’s 
capital  city. 

— Roy  S.  Koch,  Goshen,  Ind. 


An  open  letter  to 
now-departed  leaders 

Dear  Mose  Brenneman,  Allen  Erb,  N.  A. 
Lind,  and  C.  I.  Kropf: 

I am  addressing  this  letter  to  you, 
specifically,  because  I was  personally 
acquainted  with  each  one  of  you  as 
leaders  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Mennonite 
Conference  where  I grew  up. 

I am  a “voice  in  the  wilderness,”  cry- 
ing out  to  you  for  help.  How  I long  to 
have  you  all  here  at  First  Mennonite  in 
Indianapolis,  for  I know  that  each  one  of 
you  would  be  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
saturate  us  with  your  wisdom  and  ad- 
vice. With  each  one  of  you  in  the  “amen 
corner,”  I feel  confident  that  you  could 
have  some  unquestioned  advice  for 
me — and  many  others,  too — to  the 
many  questions  we  have  facing  us. 

Growing  up,  in  my  “childish  in- 
nocence,” I was  unaware  of  God’s  pur- 
pose in  having  each  one  of  you  as  leaders 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference.  I did 
not  know  why  you  had  the  specific 
duties  that  God  led  you  to. 

Looking  back,  I cannot  see  nearly  as 
many  problems  facing  the  church  then. 
I know  that  times  have  changed,  but 
until  someone  shows  me  differently,  I 
am  convinced  that  with  your  presence 
and  guidance,  the  church  was  much 
closer  to  God’s  plan  and  wishes  than  we 
are  now;  I am  open  to  question  or  cor- 
rection on  this  statement. 

There  are  a multitude  of  questions 
and  problems  that  I would  like  your 
guidance  and  help  with,  but  I will  men- 
tion just  a few. 

First,  why  are  so  many  Christian 
farmers  losing  their  farms?  If  it  wasn’t 
for  the  dedicated  and  hardworking 
farmers,  most  of  us  city  slickers  would 
not  be  able  to  live.  Why  is  farming,  the 
backbone  of  the  USA  (and  world),  so 
beset  with  problems?  In  spite  of  our 
present  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  farmer  to  make  it.  My 
question  is  not  whether  or  not  the 
farmer  is  following  Christ,  but  why  has 
God  “permitted’’  or  “allowed”  the 
present  situation  to  exist?  Other  than  by 
prayer  and  contributing  money,  what 
can  we  do  to  help? 

Where  is  the  family,  as  laid  out  in  the 
Scriptures,  headed  for?  Why  is  divorce 
and  remarriage  so  common  and  prev- 
alent? why  does  the  situation  exist 
that  necessitates  church-sponsored 
retreats  for  the  “formerly  married”  (the 
divorced  ones)?  Is  the  church  today  be- 
coming a victim  of  society  and  its  many 
intricate  problems,  or  are  we  slowly 
creeping  away  from  what  we  once  were? 
First  Mennonite  here  is  shortly  going  to 
be  studying  the  question  of  “Divorce 
and  Remarriage.”  This  is  a present  here- 
and-now  question,  not  a future  one,  and 


we  desperately  need  your  help  in  work- 
ing through  this. 

I do  not  believe  that  there  were  nearly 
as  many  problems  facing  the  parents  of 
my  growing-up  years  as  there  are  facing 
us  parents  today.  Disrespect  and  a “I 
don’t  care”  attitude  are  rampant  in  the 
grade  schools.  Drugs  and  alcohol  are  so 
readily  available  to  my  children  and 
their  peers,  that  I sometimes  almost 
cringe  from  the  responsibility  of  being  a 
parent  today.  No  matter  how  much  the 
church  and  I teach  my  children,  they 
have  the  God-given  power  of  choice,  and 
they  can  in  a weak  moment  submit  to 
temptations.  What  advice  would  you 
have  for  parents  today?  Maybe  some- 
thing like  you  gave  your  children,  but 
more  potent  and  stronger. 

Could  you  come  up  with  a “Ten  Com- 
mandments” for  those  churches  who  are 
going  through  a building  program? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  resolve  such 
questions  as:  Carpet  or  no  carpet?  What 
kind  of  kitchen— commercial  or 
domestic?  Is  conflict  in  issues  like  this  a 
healthy  thing  for  the  church,  or  should 
we  try  to  avoid  it?  If  conflict  does  come 
up,  what  is  the  best  way  to  resolve  it? 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  Please  for- 
give me  for  not  recognizing  each  one  of 
you  for  who  you  were  and  why  you 
were.  Maybe  my  being  able  to  recognize 
you  now  is  part  of  the  maturing  process 
from  being  a babe  in  Christ  to  the  posi- 
tion each  one  of  you  had. 

— Dennis  Buerge,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Consent 

This  thorn  in  the  flesh 
piercing  almost 
to  the  heart — 

Shall  I deny 
its  painful  thrust, 
its  power; 

Or  hating,  fearing  it, 
grimly  endure 
to  the  end? 

Accepting  its  presence, 

I can  make  room 
for  change  in  me, 

and  consenting  with  love, 
pluck  it  out,  or  put  to  use 
its  energy. 

— Emily  Sargent  Councilman 
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Gertrude  Roten:  she  loves 

her  students,  her  God,  and  her  work 

by  Keith  A.  Miller 


It  was  senior  oral  exam  time  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  and  Gertrude  Roten  was  among  the 
professors  interrogating  Pat  McFarren.  As  the  instruc- 
tor during  his  intensive  summer  Greek  course  (which 
McFarren  described  as  “seminary  boot  camp”)  and 
several  later  advanced  language  courses,  Gertrude  was 
respected  by  Pat  as  a gifted  Greek  scholar. 

“When  it  was  her  turn  to  question  me,  she  could  have 
grilled  me  on  my  knowledge  of  Greek  grammar  or  the 
critical  apparati  or  such  things  to  help  determine  my 
competency  for  ministry,”  Pat  recalls.  But  that  is  not 
what  she  did. 

“She  was  sitting  next  to  my  right  hand,”  McFarren 
continued.  “Knowing  that  our  plans  were  to  move  to 
Montana  to  live  with  the  Cheyenne  people,  Gertrude 
took  my  hand  and  looked  at  me  with  love  and  concern  in 
her  eyes.  ‘Pat,’  she  said,  ‘pretend  I’m  a 65-year-old  In- 
dian woman  and  I’ve  heard  you  tell  others  about  who 
Jesus  is  and  what  Jesus  did.  Tell  me  one  more  time 
about  Jesus,  and  then  pray  with  me  so  that  I might  ask 
him  into  my  life.’  ” 

Silver-haired  Greek  professor.  This  is  the  Greek 
professor  many  students  have  come  to  know — a “woman 
after  God’s  own  heart.” 

Today  the  silver-haired,  64-year-old  instructor  is  re- 
laxing in  her  AMBS  office,  taking  a breather  from  her 
study  of  the  Johannine  epistles,  an  assignment  for  the 
Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary.  Greek  and  English 
works  on  John’s  letters  are  splattered  across  an  alu- 
minum folding  table  beneath  an  epistle  chart  dotted 
with  orange,  green,  blue,  and  purple  highlights.  On  her 
wooden  shelves,  books  are  clustered  in  categories:  gram- 
mars, commentaries,  versions,  translations,  church  his- 
tory, psychology,  John,  Revelation,  and  Ephesians.  Her 
shoes  rest  beside  her  desk,  removed  for  comfort  earlier 
in  the  day. 

Before  the  interview  begins,  she  asks  her  visitor  about 
himself,  his  life,  his  work,  his  family.  She  pulls  a black, 
spiral-bound  book  from  a shelf  and  flips  through 
photographs  of  students  from  every  summer  Greek 
course  she’s  taught,  periodically  mentioning  a specific 
student  and  identifying  where  he’s  now  living,  or  where 
she  continued  her  schooling  after  AMBS.  She  admires 
other  photos  on  the  wall  of  special  students  from  her  19 
years  of  teaching  at  the  seminary,  and  explains  where 
they  are  pastoring  or  doing  mission  work. 

That’s  Gertrude  Roten,  the  woman  who  loves  her 
students,  her  God,  and  her  work  as  a teacher  of  the 
original  new  Testament  language. 

“I’m  teaching  Greek  at  the  level  where  students  can 

Keith  A.  Miller,  Kokomo,  Inch,  is  associate  pastor  of  Howard-Miami 
Mennonite  Church  and  a student  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bilbical 
Seminaries. 


have  that  thrill  of  reading,  for  instance,  the  Gospel  of 
John,  for  the  first  time  in  the  original  language,” 
Gertrude  said,  “and  it’s  a sheer  joy  to  continually 
experience  vicariously  the  thrill  of  discovery.” 

In  her  Revelation  class,  Gertrude  listens  intently  as 
students  speak,  momentarily  halting  her  front-room 


“You  live  as  though  the  next  10  years 
of  your  life  will  be  the  best,  but  wear 
the  cloak  of  this  world  lightly  about 
your  shoulder s.” 


pacing  to  hear  what  concerns  are  raised.  She  uses  the 
chalkboard  heavily,  drawing  arrows  pointing  here  and 
there,  out  and  in,  producing  diagrams  with  sharp  lines 
and  curves  and  circles,  all  created  with  quick  move- 
ments of  her  right  hand. 

In  her  left  hand  is  a blue,  hardcover  English  Bible, 
which  she  uses  when  she’s  not  translating  directly  from 
the  Greek.  She  refers  to  the  book  of  Daniel  to  show 
John’s  relationship  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  speaks 
plainly  about  the  present  political  situation  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  adeptly  leading  students 
across  the  hermeneutical  bridge  between  cultures. 

She  nearly  always  speaks  with  passion,  the  words 
rushing  out  so  quickly  that  sometimes  they  become  jum- 
bled. (Occasional  misstatements  are  certainly  a part  of 
who  Gertrude  is,  as  most  students  will  testify.)  Usually, 
however,  she  is  articulate,  punctuating  her  lectures  with 
such  profundity  as  “Don’t  let  what  you  don’t  know 
hinder  what  you  do  know,”  and  “Word  study  is  no  ex- 
change for  obedience.” 

Still,  original  language  study  is  a significant  part  of 
preparation  for  ministry,  Gertrude  insists.  “It’s  a little 
bit  like  asking  a surgeon  why  it’s  important  to  spend 
three  years  in  preparation  and  then  time  under  supervi- 
sion. The  ministry  is  just  as  professional  as  any  medical 
profession. 

“Surgeons  hold  your  physical  life  in  their  hands,  and 
ministers  also  work  with  life  and  death,”  she  continues. 
“Their  only  guidebook  is  the  Bible,  and  any  tool  which 
enables  them  to  work  at  depth  with  this  guidebook 
should  not  be  left  unsharpened.” 

Without  doubt,  Gertrude  demands  much  of  her 
charges,  encouraging  and  supporting  them  as  she  seeks 
to  instill  her  love  for  Greek  in  them.  “The  kind  of 
student  who  excites  me  most  is  the  highly  motivated  one 
who  sees  ahead  30  or  40  years  of  ministry  and  feels  a 
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Gertrude Roten:  “a  woman  after  God’s  own  heart.  ” 


need  for  this  tool,  and  will  put  out  any  kind  of  perspira- 
tion to  get  it,”  she  said. 

Nearly  every  group  she  teaches  hears  the  story  of  her 
minister  father-in-law,  Oscar  Roten.  Before  his  death, 
he  had  given  away  nearly  all  of  his  possessions,  but  he 
saved  25  books,  three  of  which  were  a Greek  grammar 
lexicon,  an  interlinear  New  Testament,  and  a Greek  New 
Testament  text.  “At  the  age  of  83  he  was  still  holding  on 
to  the  Greek,  which  meant  that  it  was  still  useful  to 
him,”  Gertrude  said.  “I  wish  I could  teach  the  language 
so  that  the  students’  interest  in  Greek  would  last  until 
the  day  they  die,  and  when  their  daughters-in-law  come, 
they’ll  find  those  books  on  the  shelf.” 

“We  never  have  to  stop  growing,”  Gertrude  said, 
explaining  why— in  addition  to  her  Greek  and  New 
Testament  study  and  teaching— she  periodically  takes 
courses  taught  by  her  peers  at  the  seminary.  For  vir- 
tually all  of  her  adult  life,  Gertrude  has  been  a student 
or  professor. 

Born  into  a Russian  Mennonite  farm  family  in 
Whitewater,  Kansas,  she  was  the  second  of  four  children 
and  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  John  and  Eliese  Regier 
Wiebe.  She  attended  Hesston  Academy  for  2l/z  years  and 
then  completed  high  school  by  correspondence  because 
of  the  Great  Depression.  At  age  22,  she  continued  her 
studies  at  Wheaton  College,  majoring  in  Greek  and  Bi- 
ble. Her  seminary  work  was  completed  at  New  York 


Biblical  Seminary,  and  further  studies  in  psychology 
(counseling)  and  administration  at  Columbia  University 
earned  her  a doctoral  degree  in  education. 

From  1952  to  1962,  Gertrude  taught  religion  and 
psychology  at  Manchester  College.  Although  she  had  al- 
ways wanted  to  teach  Bible,  she  had  switched  to  coun- 
seling after  college,  since — because  she  was  a woman — 
she  “didn’t  see  a good  position  open  to  teach  the  Bible  in 
our  schools  in  the  1940s  and  1950s.”  It  was  at 
Manchester  that  Gertrude  met  Paul  Roten,  who  became 
her  husband  in  1961.  Since  1965,  Paul  has  been  head  li- 
brarian at  AMBS. 

When  two  children  were  added  to  the  Roten  family  in 
the  early  1960s  (Renee  is  married  and  lives  in  Newton, 
Kansas,  and  Paul  Lyman  is  a senior  at  Goshen  College), 
Gertrude  stopped  teaching  for  several  years  before  be- 
ginning her  work  at  the  seminary.  Since  that  time,  she’s 
taken  occasional  breaks  to  study  in  Jerusalem  and  at 
Notre  Dame  University,  and  to  teach  in  Japan  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  ministry  of  AMBS. 

Best  years  of  her  life.  The  past  20  years,  Gertrude 
said,  have  been  the  best  years  of  her  adult  life.  “I  have 
felt  very  much  love  and  graciousness  from  my 
colleagues  during  these  years.  I have  received  nothing 
but  kindness  and  generosity,  a very  deep  sense  of 
brotherliness  from  my  colleagues.” 

During  these  two  decades,  Gertrude  has  been  able  to 
do  what  she  wanted  to  do  all  of  her  life:  teach  Greek  and 
New  Testament.  “If  you  built  a Romanesque  arc,  and 
you  needed  a centerpiece  to  hold  up  that  buttressing, 
this  is  where  it  came  together  for  me,”  she  said.  “When  I 
accepted  this  teaching  position,  I could  see  that  over  the 
past  40  years  God  had  patterned  my  life — even  through 
some  very  hard  times — into  a specific  design,  which  now 
included  this  assignment.” 

At  Wheaton,  a strongly  evangelical  school,  Gertrude 
had  developed  a passion  for  souls;  at  New  York  Biblical 
Seminary  she’d  learned  the  inductive  method  of  Bible 
study;  at  Columbia  she’d  developed  her  counseling 
abilities,  which  transferred  into  the  classroom;  and  at 
Manchester,  she’d  further  broadened  her  teaching  base 
beyond  Mennonite  institutions. 

In  the  next  several  years,  Gertrude  hopes  to  write 
more  extensively,  keep  in  contact  with  Mennonite 
churches  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  and  spend  a year  or 
two  of  service  in  another  country  where  her  gifts  and 
Paul’s  can  both  be  used. 

“You  get  into  this  period  of  life  and  each  day  is  a gift,” 
she  said.  “You  live  as  though  the  next  10  years  of  your 
life  will  be  the  best,  but  wear  the  cloak  of  this  world 
lightly  about  your  shoulders.”  William  Howe’s  butterfly 
paintings  adorning  her  office  remind  her  of  the  fragile- 
ness of  life,  and  the  carefreeness  that  a butterfly 
represents. 

“As  I look  into  the  future,  I look  back  and  see  that  the 
pattern  was  nearly  perfect.  Thus  I can  look  ahead  and 
trust  that  God  can  finish  the  pattern,”  Gertrude  said 
with  her  characteristic  smile.  “I’m  aware  that  things 
don’t  just  happen,  but  that  there  is  a higher  hand  pat- 
terning each  new  transition  of  life.” 

That’s  Gertrude  Roten.  A person  of  faith,  a Greek  and 
New  Testament  scholar,  a lover  of  life,  and  a woman 
after  God’s  own  heart. 
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Confessions  of  a young  urban  Mennonite 

The  quest  for  a personal  Jesus 

by  Alan  Beit  lev 


Someone  once  said,  “Confession  is  good  for  the  soul.” 
Well,  maybe  that’s  true.  But  I wonder  if  that  person  was 
thinking  about  the  effects  such  honesty  can  have  on  the 
stomach  when  those  words  are  said. 

Albert  Schweitzer  wrote  a theological  treatise  in  the 
early  1900s  entitled  The  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus. 
At  that  time  there  was  a theological  debate  among 
scholars  as  to  who  Jesus  really  was  and  whether  he 
really  said  all  the  things  the  Gospel  writers  recorded. 
Schweitzer’s  book  dealt  with  trying  to  find  out  who 
Jesus  had  been.  But  the  question  I face  is — Who  is  Jesus 
Christ  now,  for  me,  today? 

My  conversion.  My  Christian  experience  has  been 
very  much  an  intellectual  ex perience.  My  conversion  to 
belief  in  the  transforming  power  of  the  good  news  began 
as  a junior  in  college.  I had  been  through  the  frightening 
experience  of  being  “scared  into  the  kingdom”  as  a sixth- 
grader  in  Berne,  Indiana,  during  evangelistic  meetings 
held  by  Jack  Van  Impe. 

I had  held  firm  for  two  nights.  But  that  third  evening 
my  resistance  was  shattered  and  I went  forward,  weep- 
ing and  shaking  for  what  seemed  like  hours,  asking 
Jesus  to  forgive  me  for  my  sins.  I still  remember 
wondering  that  night  if  Jesus  really  had  brought  peace 
into  my  life,  or  if  I merely  didn’t  have  any  more  tears  to 
shed  and  simply  had  that  feeling  of  relief  one  gets  after 
a good  cry.  Regardless  of  what  it  was,  that  experience 
didn’t  stand  the  test  of  time  for  me. 

But  it  was  as  a junior  at  Bluffton  College  in  a class 
called  “Biblical  Theology”  taught  by  Perry  Yoder,  that  I 
was  confronted  with  a vision  of  Christianity  that  took 
seriously  the  hurts  and  the  pain  of  this  world.  During 
the  course  of  that  three  months,  Christianity  began  to 
make  sense  somehow,  as  I thought  about  its  alternative 
vision  for  the  world  and  its  people  based  upon  love, 
peace,  and  justice.  It  was  during  that  class  that  my 
conversion  occurred. 

In  the  10  years  since,  I have  continued  to  think  about 
my  faith,  to  think  about  the  ethical  demands  of  claiming 
to  be  a Christian,  to  think  about  how  I should  organize 
my  life,  my  values,  the  jobs  I take,  to  think  about  how 
one  attempts  to  model  one’s  life  on  the  teachings  and 
experience  of  Jesus  2,000  years  ago.  And,  I believe  my 
faith  has  deepened  and  grown  over  the  past  10  years  as  I 
have  been  involved  in  Voluntary  Service  in  Kansas  City, 
worked  in  social  work  jobs  in  northern  Indiana,  attended 
seminary  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  lived  in  Philadelphia. 

But  I’ve  come  to  a point  in  my  life  where  an  in- 


Alan  Beitler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  coordinator  of  community  minis- 
tries at  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  and  coordinator  of  St. 
Vincent’s  Peace  Center.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a sermon  he 
preached  at  Germantown  last  summer. 


tellectualized  and  thought-through,  and  at  times  even 
emotionally  charged  faith,  isn’t  enough.  I stand  in  need 
of  a personal  Jesus. 

I say  this  because  my  in  tellectualized  faith  has  to  a 
great  extent  kept  Jesus  at  a distance.  I’ve  observed  how 
Jesus  lived  his  life.  I’ve  explored  the  values  and  teach- 
ings he  espoused.  I’ve  even  been  mentally  excited  by  the 
fact  that  viewing  life  through  the  lens  of  the  gospel  sees 
things  in  a different  upside-down  sort  of  way.  My  beliefs 


An  intellectualized  faith  isn’t  enough. 
I stand  in  need  of  a personal  Jesus. 


have  shaped  and  given  meaning  to  my  life,  and  I’m  not 
discounting  my  faith  experience  to  this  point.  Yet  I am 
searching  for  a sense  of  spiritual  rootedness;  a connec- 
tion with  God  in  a deeper,  more  personal  way. 

Responding  to  social  issues.  My  Christian  faith  has 
found  much  of  its  meaning  by  providing  me  with  a 
means  by  which  to  respond  to  social  issues  of  concern. 
Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  spiritual  and  social  concerns 
which  we  as  Christians  have  a mandate  to  wrestle  with: 
the  sin  of  investing  vast  human  and  economic  resources 
to  prepare  for  nuclear  war;  the  rise  of  international  ter- 
rorism; the  stark  evils  of  poverty;  the  reality  of  world 
hunger — an  immoral  situation  at  a time  when  all  people 
could  be  fed  if  we  chose  to  do  so;  the  reality  that  50  per- 
cent— one  out  of  every  two — black  children  in  the 
United  States  live  in  poverty.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

My  intellectualized  faith  has  often  contributed  to  my 
feeling  that  as  a Christian,  I “should”  be  concerned 
about  all  these  problems.  I “should”  be  concerned  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  Middle  East.  I “should”  write 
my  congressperson  about  the  proposed  deployment  of 
the  Trident  II D-5  missile.  I “ought”  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing, that  rally,  the  next  public  witness  demonstration  on 
whatever  social  issue. 

But  as  I have  experienced  it,  a faith  that  is  a list  of 
“shoulds”  and  “oughts”  is  a faith  that  lacks  vibrancy  and 
passion,  often  becoming  a burdensome  faith  frantically 
consumed  by  whatever  issue  seems  most  pressing.  I 
have  found  that  such  a faith,  in  a rather  ironic  way, 
lacks  commitment. 

I recognize  that  my  commitment  has  often  been  to 
what  / thought  I should  do  as  a Christian,  rather  than  to 
what  the  Spirit  might  have  revealed  within  me  had  I 
taken  the  time  for  silence,  meditation,  or  prayer.  And  as 
a result,  I have  often  wrestled  with  feeling  burned-out 
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and  gone  looking  for  some  other  concern,  some  other 
issue  that  might  pick  me  up  and  rekindle  my  spiritual 
energies.  How  would  it  be  different  for  me  if  my  faith  in 
Jesus  was  more  personal?  And  just  what  is  meant  by  “a 
personal  Jesus?” 

I don’t  know  exactly  what  I mean  because  I haven’t 
experienced  it.  But  I do  know  what  I want.  What  I am 
searching  for  is  a relationship  with  God  that  touches  not 
only  my  intellect,  but  also  touches  the  deepest  part  of 
my  soul — of  who  I truly  am.  I long  for  a feeling  of 
assurance— a sense  of  peace—  that  the  ways  I express 
my  Christian  faith  through  my  jobs,  my  volunteer  work, 
my  relationships  with  family,  friends,  and  neighbors  are 
indeed  helpful  in  nudging  this  world  toward  the  vision 
God  has  for  its  restoration.  I don’t  have  such  an 
assurance. 

Instead  a sense  of  increased  impatience  has  been 
building  within  me,  especially  during  the  past  6-8 
months.  For  despite  the  fact  that  80  percent  in  the  U.S. 
favor  a halt  to  the  arms  race,  despite  the  fact  that  over 
60  percent  oppose  U.S.  intervention  in  Central  America, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  Americans  disapprove  of  the 
racist  policies  the  government  of  South  Africa  imposes 
upon  the  black  majority  of  its  citizens,  in  each  case  the 
situation  is  worsening. 

The  arms  race  continues  unrestrained.  American  in- 
terventionism is  on  the  rise  in  Central  America,  and  the 
possibility  of  a U.S.  aerial  attack  upon  Nicaragua  seems 
more  possible  with  each  passing  week.  And  Congress 
has  only  recently  decided  to  have  the  moral  decency  to 
impose  economic  sanctions  upon  the  government  of 
South  Africa  for  its  dehumanizing  treatment  of  people 
of  color. 

Restless  and  frustrated.  My  intellectualized  faith 
has  left  me  restless  and  frustrated  that,  here  at  the  close 
of  the  20th  century,  at  a time  in  history  when  the  total 
amount  of  all  human  knowledge  doubles  itself  every  five 
years,  we  have  failed  to  understand  the  simple  reality  of 
the  interconnectedness  of  life.  Basic  reason  demands 
that  we  learn  to  coexist  regardless  of  differing 
ideologies,  race,  or  political  persuasions. 

My  restlessness  has  contributed  to  my  frantic  feelings 
that  if  only  I could  do  more,  perhaps  the  tide  of  igno- 
rance and  injustice  could  be  turned.  All  these  pressing 
social  issues — all  these  voices — clamor  for  a response. 
And  my  intellectualized  faith  says,  “Yes,  you  should  do 
more,  you  should  work  on  this  project,  you  ought  to  be 
more  involved.” 

But  I am  coming  to  realize  from  experience  that  the 
path  of  this  approach  leads  only  to  deeper  frustration 
and  feelings  of  hopelessness,  and  an  increasing  level  of 
self-doubt  that  any  of  my  efforts,  or  any  of  our  efforts, 
really  matter  at  all. 

Several  months  ago  I was  quite  depressed  and  anxious 
about  all  this  when  I read  a sermon  by  Vincent  Harding 
in  Sojourners  magazine.  Harding  talked  at  length  about 
Hebrews  11  and  12,  biblical  passages  referring  to  the 
great  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have  gone  before  us  and  of 
the  faith  they  had  believing  that  God’s  grand  purpose 
would  be  accomplished. 

The  thing  that  personally  struck  me  in  his  sermon  was 
his  emphasis  that  these  folk— Abel,  Enoch,  Abraham, 
Sarah,  Moses — all  died  in  faith  “not  having  received 


what  was  promised,  but  having  seen  it  from  afar.”  In  , 
other  words,  their  faith  enabled  them  to  believe  in  God’s 
promise  despite  the  fact  that  they  never  saw  the  promise 
fulfilled. 

As  I read  Harding’s  sermon,  I realized  that  my  in- 
tellectualized faith  has  often  been  dependent  upon 
seeing  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  promise.  I expect  to  see 
important  indications  that  the  struggle  for  God’s  justice 
is  being  accomplished.  I realized  that  my  intellectualized 
faith  has  demanded  results  favorable  to  what  I wanted 
to  see  happen.  I realized  the  incongruity  of  these 
words — of  a faith  that  demands  results.  That’s  not  faith. 

God’s  purposes  will  prevail.  Faith  is  a belief,  a 
deeply  held  conviction,  that  God’s  purposes  one  day  will 
prevail,  whether  I see  it  or  not.  Faith  is  a hope  that 


I grew  up  hearing  people  talk  about  a 
personal  relationship  with  Jesus. 

The  way  they  described  it  had  little 
appeal  to  me. 


reaches  beyond  the  despair  of  seeing  events  on  the  stage 
of  history  leading  us  in  a direction  exactly  opposite  of 
what  God  intends.  Faith  is  not  born  out  of  some  naive 
optimism  that  things  will  slowly  but  gradually  get  bet- 
ter and  better,  but  is  born  instead  out  of  our  deepest 
pessimism,  when  things  look  the  worst,  believing  that 
somehow  God’s  great  love  for  us  and  for  this  world  will 
one  day  be  triumphant.  Faith  is  living  with  this  promise 
and  working  toward  this  goal  without  demanding  its 
fulfillment. 

I confess  that  I haven’t  had  this  depth  of  faith.  My  in- 
tellectualized Christianity  hasn’t  given  it  to  me.  I long 
for  such  a depth  of  faith  and  believe  it  will  only  happen 
when  Jesus  becomes  personal  for  me. 

Will  such  a personalized  faith  take  away  my  anger 
and  frustration  when  the  kingdom  we  strive  for  seems 
further  and  further  away?  I don’t  think  so.  In  fact,  it 
may  well  deepen  my  concerns  for  the  hurts  of  this 
world,  enabling  me  to  face  these  with  greater  honesty 
and  compassion. 

At  the  same  time  such  a personal  faith  may  help  me 
center  on  and  sustain  my  efforts  on  those  tasks  I believe 
God  would  have  me  do,  rather  than  on  what  I frantically 
feel  I ought  to  or  should  do.  I long  for  an  assurance  that 
comes  from  believing  that  the  ways  I flesh  out  my  Chris- 
tianity arise  out  of  a personal  relationship  with  God 
which  helps  discern  the  direction  my  life  will  take. 

At  a recent  gathering  in  Washington,  Henri  Nouwen 
said,  “I’m  convinced  that  the  personal  quality  of  loving 
God  is  what  will  keep  us  going  in  this  world.  Only  when 
we  are  in  touch  with  that  first  love  can  we  start  dealing 
squarely  with  the  complex  issues  of  our  time.”  A year 
ago  that  statement  probably  would  not  have  carried  the 
same  freight  for  me  that  it  now  does. 

Recently  my  wife,  Karen,  said  something  very 
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similar:  One  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  urban 
Christians  is  keeping  our  lives  simple  enough  to  spend 
time  on  our  relationship  to  God.  And  then  she  said,  “You 
can  only  act  out  your  Christianity  if  you  take  time  to 
reflect.”  As  she  said  those  words  I realized  more  clearly 
than  I had  before  how  my  intellectualized  Christianity 
had  allowed  me  to  stay  independent  of  God,  relying 
instead  on  my  own  means  to  sort  out  what  I thought  I 
should  do. 

I believe  it  is  precisely  at  this  issue  of  independence 
and  self-reliance  that  my  greatest  resistance  to  a per- 
sonal Jesus  has  always  come.  I grew  up  hearing  people 
talk  about  a personal  relationship  with  Jesus.  The  way 
they  described  it  had  little  appeal  to  me.  It  often 


I have  kept  Jesus  at  a distance, 
investigating  him  on  my  terms. 


sounded  sentimental  and  trite.  It  was  as  if  a relationship 
to  Jesus  meant  feeling  good  about  yourself  and  at  the 
same  time  almost  forgetting  about  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing of  others  in  the  world. 

But  in  the  past  year  I have  seen  the  lives  of  three  close 
friends  take  on  a new  dimension  because  God  has  be- 
come personal  to  them.  I have  listened  to  them  tell  of  a 
depth  of  love  and  acceptance  they  have  felt  from  God  for 
who  they  are  and  who  they  are  becoming,  of  a 
heightened  rather  than  diminished  concern  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  others  in  this  world,  and  of  a deep  desire  to 
search  in  silence  for  avenues  God  would  have  them  live 
out  their  faith. 

Their  experiences  have  not  been  without  pain.  I have 
heard  them  share  honestly  of  the  vulnerabilities  this 
relationship  has  made  them  face.  But  I have  also  heard 
them  state  the  sense  of  having  a great  burden  lifted 
when  they  have  shared  control  of  their  lives  with  God, 
rather  than  demanding  control  themselves. 

The  quality  and  depth  of  their  experience  has  made 
me  realize  that  I have  paid  quite  a price  for  my 
resistance  to  a personal  Jesus.  I have  resisted  wanting  to 
examine  my  vulnerabilities.  I have  resisted  wanting  to 
face  the  limits  of  my  own  endurance.  I have  resisted 
wanting  to  let  go  of  any  control.  Instead,  I have  kept 
Jesus  at  a distance,  at  bay,  not  letting  him  get  too  close, 
investigating  him  on  my  terms.  I confess  that’s  not 
enough  anymore. 

My  search.  In  our  covenant  of  membership  at  Ger- 
mantown Mennonite  Church  there  are  two  statements 
that  are  at  the  heart  of  my  search.  One  is  to  have  Jesus 
be  Lord — in  my  case  not  just  of  my  intellect  but  of  my 
entire  being.  The  second  is  to  actually  practice  seeking  a 
contemplative  spirituality — of  taking  time  for  medita- 
tion, prayer,  and  silence.  I am  coming  to  recognize  that 


these  two  statements  are  profoundly  interconnected,  the 
first  dependent  upon  the  second. 

In  the  past,  my  experiences  with  prayer  have  been  less 
than  fruitful.  My  attempts  to  establish  a regular  pattern 
for  silence  and  meditation  have  been  filled  with  good 
intentions,  but  have  soon  gone  by  the  wayside.  It  is  with 
the  knowledge  of  such  experiences  that  I am  now 
embarking  on  a new  process  in  my  search. 

One  aspect  of  this  involves  seeing  a spiritual  director 
once  a month.  In  addition  to  having  a personal  prayer 
life  herself,  Sister  Catherine  is  committed  to  providing 
encouragement  and  suggestions  to  others.  Her  guidance 
nudges  me  and  is  a means  of  gentle  accountability — 
something  I recognize  I need. 

Second,  Sister  Catherine  has  helped  me  understand 
more  clearly  the  importance  of  silence  as  prayer.  The  of- 
fering of  oneself  to  God,  attempting  to  clear  one’s  mind 
of  thoughts  that  seem  to  race  on  endlessly,  and  to  simply 
sit  in  silence  without  needing  to  direct  words  to  God  has 
been  liberating.  I have  come  to  experience  prayer  not  so 
much  as  what  I might  wish  to  say  to  God  as  what  God 
might  wish  to  reveal  to  me.  If  only  I can  wait  in  silence, 
Jesus  may  have  the  chance  to  speak  within  me.  Thus  I 
believe  it  will  be  in  silence  that  my  quest  for  a personal 
Jesus  will  occur. 


Bless  you! 

As  we  study  the  Old  Testament,  we  see  the  pa- 
triarchs of  old  laying  their  hands  on  their  posterity 
and  blessing  them.  These  benedictions  were  valued  so 
much  that  they  were  considered  worth  fighting  over. 

Today  we,  as  grandparents,  cuddle  our  little  ones 
and  whisper  words  of  endearment  in  their  ears.  We 
pray  for  them  continually,  longing  to  pass  on  to  them 
the  faith  that  has  seen  us  through. 

The  apostle  Paul  closed  his  letters  with  benedic- 
tions which  must  have  built  up  those  who  received  his 
epistles.  To  the  Ephesians  he  wrote:  “Peace  to  the 
brothers,  and  love  with  faith  from  God  the  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  to  all  who  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  an  undying  love”  (Eph.  6:23- 
24,  NIV). 

Living  in  a nursing  home,  I am  aware  that  older 
people  live  in  fear  of  a fall,  aware  that  bones  such  as  a 
hip  are  easily  broken.  One  day  I met  a lady  who 
looked  with  apprehension  at  the  ice  and  snow  outside. 
“Okay,”  I said,  “I’ll  pronounce  a benediction  on  you: 

‘to  him  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling.’  ” 

I think  of  the  late  patriarch,  S.  C.  Yoder.  Doubtless 
in  his  long  life  of  service,  he  laid  his  hands  on  many 
persons  of  all  ages.  But  it  always  seemed  to  me  that 
not  only  his  words  were  a blessing,  but  that  his  entire 
life  was  a benediction. 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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Sunday  at  11:00  a.m. 


by  Robert  Hartzler 


Recently  my  wife,  Phyllis,  and  I enjoyed  what  many 
pastors  often  dream  about  but  rarely  experience — a sab- 
batical leave.  In  our  10th  year  at  Washington  (Iowa) 
Mennonite  Church,  the  congregation  granted  us  a nine- 
month  leave  of  absence  with  one-half  salary.  Wilbur 
Nachtigall  served  as  interim  pastor  while  I completed 
three  terms  of  clinical  pastoral  education  at  University 
Hospitals  in  Iowa  City. 

After  21  years  of  pastoral  ministry  in  three  Iowa  con- 
gregations, I was  excited  about  being  free  on  Sunday 
mornings  to  visit  other  churches.  What  would  it  be  like 
just  to  sit  in  the  pew  on  Sunday  in  any  church  we  chose 
to  visit  with  no  responsibility  except  to  worship  and 
enjoy?  We  visited  27  congregations  of  11  denominations: 
13  Mennonite  churches  and  14  others — Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  United  Church  of  Christ,  Christian,  Baptist, 
Lutheran,  Catholic,  and  independents. 

I took  careful  notes  each  Sunday  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  this  experience.  It  was  a great  blessing  to  be  able 
to  visit  so  widely.  At  the  same  time  I must  say  that  all  is 
not  well  at  11:00  a.m.  on  Sunday  in  many  of  our 
churches. 

Visitors  not  received  well.  An  immediate  observa- 
tion was  that  many  churches  do  not  receive  visitors  very 
well.  Service  clubs  and  businesses  do  a better  job  with 
visitors  than  many  churches.  We  saw  that  persons  were 
uncomfortable  in  their  own  churches  as  they  met  and 
greeted  visitors.  They  displayed  an  awkwardness  which 
in  turn  is  very  unsettling  to  newcomers.  Is  something 
wrong  with  us?  Do  we  smell  bad? 

Genuine  friendliness  is  both  self-evident  and  attrac- 
tive, and  we  often  felt  its  warmth  and  relaxing  effect. 
There  were  several  invitations  to  lunch  and  some  con- 
gregations have  regular  noon  fellowship  meals  to  which 
visitors  are  invited.  But  it  was  hard  to  find  a 
comfortable  balance.  Too  often  we  felt  either  ignored  or 
slobbered  over.  Each  congregation  has  its  own  way  of 
receiving  visitors.  We  preferred  those  in  which  we  were 
welcomed  personally  and  then  acknowledged  by  name 
along  with  other  visitors. 

There  was  variety  in  the  worship  services.  We  enjoyed 
some  good  music  and  spirited  singing.  I was  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  serious  planning  evident  in  several  ser- 
vices. We  respected  and  enjoyed  most  those  services 
which  were  well  planned,  executed  with  dispatch,  and 
showed  clear  sensitivity  to  the  Spirit  and  the  people 
present. 

Churches  apparently  are  not  very  comfortable  with 
silence.  Only  the  Amana  Colony  congregation  used  it 


Robert  Hartzler,  Washington,  Iowa,  is  pastor  of  Washington  Men- 
nonite Church.  He  will  become  pastor  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Belleville,  Pa.,  in  June. 


well.  Elsewhere  the  only  silence  was  the  “dead  air”  of 
awkward  transitions  between  various  parts  of  poorly 
planned,  plodding,  dragged-out  worship  hours. 

Our  worst  experience  was  being  caught  in  an 
impromptu  small  prayer  group.  The  pastor  announced  it 
from  the  pulpit  with  no  warning,  and  we  immediately 
found  ourselves  forced  to  participate  in  something  with 
no  meaning.  We  felt  manipulated  and  angry.  I promised 
that  day  never  to  do  that  to  others.  It  had  no  integrity 
for  us. 

Finally,  most  of  the  congregations  and  worship  ser- 
vices appeared  to  be  dominated  by  the  pastors.  A full 


All  is  not  well  at  11:00  a.m.  on  Sunday 
in  many  of  our  churches. 


one  third  of  them  were  literally  “one-man  shows”  in 
which  the  pastor  controlled  and/or  performed  almost 
everything.  Several  were  quite  dogmatic,  and  we  shud- 
dered to  hear  our  open  Bibles  berated  as  “that  dirty 
nasty  old  Revised  Standard  Version.” 

I was  particularly  interested  in  the  preaching.  It  was, 
for  the  most  part,  disappointing.  We  heard  three  or  four 
good  sermons,  but  I’m  sorry  to  report  that  in  my  humble 
opinion  poor  preaching  prevailed.  Yet  people  feel  that 
preaching  is  important.  For  me  a good  sermon  has  solid 
content,  is  well-organized,  and  is  delivered  in  an 
interesting  style  or  manner.  Most  of  what  we  heard  was 
unorganized  boring  fluff.  One  preacher’s  loud,  slow,  and 
affected  delivery  had  Phyllis  staring  at  the  floor  for  40 
minutes  straight. 

Enlightening  and  sobering.  Our  39-Sunday  sab- 
batical was  both  enlightening  and  sobering.  There  is  no 
way  to  know  how  these  27  congregations  would  compare 
with  others  across  the  country.  But  I hope  that  your 
church  meets  visitors  better  than  many  of  those  who 
met  us.  I hope  your  worship  services  are  full  and  free 
and  Spirit-directed.  And  I hope  that  your  pastor 
preaches  well  and  doesn’t  feel  the  need  to  dominate  or 
control. 

I believe  that  sabbaticals  for  pastors  are  very  helpful. 
In  nine  months  I learned  much,  grew  some,  and  gained  a 
clearer  perspective  on  pastoral  ministry.  I am  grateful 
to  my  congregation  for  making  it  possible.  I also  believe 
that  such  sabbaticals  are  much  too  rare  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  today.  To  my  knowledge,  there  have  been 
only  two  in  our  district  conference  to  date.  May  their 
number  increase!  & 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Leading  the  MCC  annual  meeting  are  executive  secretary  John  Lapp  (left),  chairman  Elmer 
Neufeld  (center),  and  guest  speaker  Samuel  Escobar  of  Peru. 


‘Service  vs.  evangelism’  and  war  taxes 
dominate  MCC  annual  meeting 


The  review  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee’s overseas  work  was  the  task  of 
board  members  gathered  in  Denver  for 
their  annual  meeting  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  1. 

They  received  reports  from  each  area 
of  overseas  service — Africa,  Asia,  Mid- 
dle East,  Latin  America,  and  Europe.  A 
major  new  effort  for  1986  is  a long-term 
development  project  in  Ethiopia. 

The  board  approved  an  overall  1986 
expenditures  budget  of  $30.3  million. 
That  includes  a cash  budget  of  $21.8 
million  and  material  aid  in  kind  valued 
at  $8.5  million. 

MCC  began  the  year  with  976 
overseas  workers  and  North  American 
volunteers  and  staff. 

During  the  review  of  overseas  pro- 
grams, questions  of  service  versus  evan- 
gelism raised  the  most  discussion. 
“Should  MCC  be  establishing  more  pro- 
grams that  focus  on  missions?”  asked 
board  member  David  Chiu.  He  said  he 
has  read  reports  that  raise  doubts  about 
whether  MCCers  are  clear  on  basic 
theological  understandings. 

MCC  accepts  only  those  workers  who 
are  committed  to  Jesus  Christ,  staff 
responded.  “But  MCCers  also  go  with  a 
commitment  to  listen,”  said  Central 
America  secretary  Rich  Sider.  “This 
opens  them  to  new  questions.” 

These  questions  and  problems  are 
“not  only  characteristic  of  MCC,  but 
also  when  doing  evangelism  in  cross- 
cultural  settings,”  said  observer  Paul 
Gingrich,  who  is  president  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  He  reported  that 
MBM  staff  and  board  are  having  a 
series  of  discussions  on  primary 
theological  questions.  “We  believe  we 
are  in  a changing  time,”  he  said.  “We 
don’t  believe  the  gospel  has  changed,  but 
we  can  be  seduced  into  thinking  the 
gospel  is  something  it  isn’t.” 

Peru’s  Samuel  Escobar,  a missiology 


professor  at  Eastern  Baptist  Seminary 
and  guest  speaker  at  the  meeting,  was 
asked  his  view  of  the  service/evange- 
lism  debate.  “I  am  surprised  to  hear  you 
discuss  whether  to  do  good  or  to  preach 
the  gospel,”  he  responded.  “I  thought 
Mennonites  had  that  solved.  I don’t 
think  you  should  separate  the  two.” 

There  was  also  lively  and  extended 
discussion  about  a report  from  the  Tax 
Withholding  Task  Force.  This  group  had 
talked  to  representatives  of  MCC’s  sup- 
porting denominations  about  whether 
MCC  should  honor  the  requests  of  four 
employees  that  it  no  longer  continue  to 
forward  to  the  government  the  military 
portion  of  their  withheld  federal  income 
taxes. 

Phil  Rich,  who  chaired  the  task  force, 
reported  that  while  there  was  much  soul 
searching  and  serious  attention  given  to 
the  request,  none  of  the  denominations 
were  ready  to  counsel  MCC  to  honor  the 
request  for  institutional  involvement  in 
illegal  non-  withholding. 

Four  board  members  voted  to  support 
the  request  of  the  four  staff  persons. 
“Our  history  tells  us  that  actions  of 
minority  people  like  this”  lead  us  to 
greater  faithfulness,  said  Larry  Kehler. 

But  the  majority  voted  with  Vice- 
Chairman  Ross  Nigh,  who  said,  “We  are 
bound  by  the  process  we  have  begun. 
We  went  to  the  conferences  who  own 
MCC  and  without  exception  they  recom- 
mended that  MCC  not  honor  the  request 
of  staff.” 

The  board  did  vote  to  encourage  MCC 
to  increase  efforts  to  raise  understand- 
ing among  the  churches  of  the  relation- 
ship between  militarism  and  human 
need.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  four  staff 
persons  who  made  the  initial  request, 
the  board  readily  agreed  to  ask  MCC’s 
supporting  denominations  to  place  the 
question  of  the  church’s  response  to 


militarism  before  their  annual  con- 
ferences. 

In  a separate  discussion  also  related 
to  militarism,  the  board  agreed  to  send 
a “special  message  to  North  American 
Mennonites”  on  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  antigovernment  guerrillas 
in  both  Nicaragua  and  Angola. 

The  statement  lamented  U.S. 
president  Ronald  Reagan’s  “renewed 
commitment  to  resolving  conflicts  by 
force”  and  noted  that  “our  workers  have 
repeatedly  witnessed  suffering  and  dis- 
ruption caused  by  conflict  in  El 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Southern 
Africa.” 

The  statement  further  asked 
constituents  to  urge  North  American 
political  leaders  to  “consider  a different 
way  in  Central  America  and  in 
Southern  Africa,  the  way  of  peacemak- 
ing and  negotiation.  The  peaceful  way 
may  seem  risky,  but  let  us  be  a people 
willing  to  take  such  risks  for  suffering 
people.” 

The  MCC  board,  which  meets  an- 
nually, consists  of  37  representatives 
from  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
denominations,  regional  MCC  offices, 
MCC  Canada,  and  members-at-  large. 
An  11-member  Executive  Committee 
meets  four  times  yearly  in  addition  to 
the  annual  meeting. 

Elmer  Neufeld,  president  of  Bluffton 
College,  was  reelected  chairman  of  the 
MCC  board.  John  Lapp  is  completing  his 
first  year  as  executive  secretary. 

— Kristina  Mast  Burnett 


MCC  U.S.  board 
frustrated  by 
tough  questions 

“We  must  keep  the  vision  of  the  poor 
before  us  and  continue  to  be  people- 
oriented,”  said  board  member  John 
Gingerich,  who  gave  the  opening  medi- 
tation for  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.  annual  meeting  on  Jan.  30 
in  Denver.  Gingerich  recounted  his  ex- 
periences with  refugees  in  post-World 
War  II  Germany  and  reminded  board 
members  of  the  biblical  warning  in  Prov- 
erbs, “Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the 
cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  himself, 
but  shall  not  be  heard.” 

And  throughout  the  meeting  board 
members  did,  through  various  reports, 
hear  the  cries  of  the  poor  in  the  United 
States — especially  the  homeless,  the 
refugees,  the  urban  poor,  and  the  vic- 
tims of  the  farm  crisis. 

Board  members  and  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  meeting  said  they  felt 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  time  and  forum 
to  discuss  issues  related  to  that  work. 

Peter  Ediger,  a local  pastor,  asked, 
“Where  is  the  arena  where  controversy 
on  the  Immigration  and  Refugee  Pro- 
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Mennonite  farm  leaders  Karen  and  Don 
Gingerich  talk  about  the  farm  crisis  during 
theMCC  U.S.  annual  meeting  in  Denver. 


gram  and  concerns  about  sanctuary 
issues  can  be  raised?” 

That  frustration  was  echoed  by  board 
member  Norman  Shenk:  “Should  we 
work  for  a different  format  for  annual 
meeting?  Should  this  be  a forum  and 
time  for  those  questions  of  sanctuary, 
refugees,  and  government  position?” 
Voluntary  Service  director  Lynette 
Meek  said  that  drastic  cuts  in  govern- 
ment funding  has  forced  MCC  U.S.  to 
pay  more  for  its  service  programs.  She 
asked  whether  the  need  for  stipends  for 
jobs  that  were  formerly  funded  by  the 
government  should  restrict  the  pro- 
grams of  MCC  U.S. 

Much  of  the  discussion  focused  on 
work  with  refugees,  especially  Central 
American  refugees,  and  how  Christians 
and  churches  should  respond.  Don 
Sensenig  of  MCC’s  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Program  reported  that  refugee 
work  in  the  United  States  “brings  the 
refugee  problems  home  to  us.  The 


MBM  starts 
new  VS  unit 
in  Los  Angeles 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  es- 
tablished a Voluntary  Service  unit  in 
Los  Angeles  to  aid  Shalom  Ministries — 
the  new  service  and  social  action  arm  of 
Los  Angeles  area  Mennonite  churches. 

VS  director  David  Miller  said  the 
existing  VS  unit  in  nearby  Downey  “will 
be  significantly  reshaped  and  brought 
under  the  umbrella  of  Shalom  Minis- 
tries.” The  unit  house  will  become  a 
guest  house  staffed  by  VSers. 

Miller  said  VS  is  looking  for  a long- 
term person  to  direct  Shalom  Minis- 
tries. Plans  call  for  Shalom  Ministries  to 


definition  of  who  qualifies  as  a refugee 
can  make  this  work  controversial.” 

Marge  Roberts  of  Denver  talked 
about  her  work  with  Central  American 
refugees  at  Arvada  Mennonite  Church, 
which  declared  itself  a sanctuary  over 
two  years  ago.  “Our  government  sends 
these  people  back  to  countries  where 
whole  families  are  massacred  and 
teachers  are  assassinated  by  the  govern- 
ments,” she  said.  “What  should  be  our 
response?” 

Board  member  Phil  Rich  said  that 
some  Mennonite  leaders  he  spoke  to  late 
last  year  said  they  were  upset  about  the 
tone  and  style  of  MCC  U.S.  Peace  Sec- 
tion. The  leaders  perceive  that  the  sec- 
tion is  “telling  the  government  what  to 
do,  not  being  a humble  witness.” 

Executive  Secretary  John  Stoner  re- 
sponded by  saying  that  the  question  of 
style  is  a serious  question,  but  added 
that  “the  church  has  the  notion  we 
should  not  make  waves.  Would  Jesus 
agree  with  this?” 

Another  major  item  of  discussion 
focused  on  the  farm  crisis  and  how  it  af- 
fects Mennonites.  “I’ve  sat  with  those 
affected  by  the  farm  crisis  and  it’s  not 
an  uplifting  experience,”  said  Don 
Gingerich  of  the  MCC  U.S.  Farm  Task 
Force.  “We  have  to  deal  with  faith  and 
failure  on  the  farm.  There  are  emotional 
and  spiritual  needs  in  addition  to  eco- 
nomic needs.” 

California  pastor  Juan  Martinez 
reminded  board  members  that  “the  peo- 
ple in  my  congregation  are  farm 
workers  and  they  are  the  first  people  af- 
fected in  the  crisis.”  He  asked  for  a 
widening  of  the  definition  of  those  af- 
fected by  the  farm  crisis. 

In  a report  from  the  MCC  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Committee,  chairwoman  Anna 
Juhnke  noted  the  need  for  improved 
communication  between  Hispanic  Men- 
nonites and  MCC  U.S.  The  Executive 
Committee  decided  to  take  major  deci- 
sions affecting  Hispanics  to  Hispanic 
Mennonite  leaders  for  their  counsel. 

— Joy  Hofer 


provide,  in  addition  to  the  guest  house,  a 
mobile  medical  unit,  immigration  ser- 
vices, and  tax-preparation  services. 

Helping  to  establish  the  new  VS  unit 
are  Arnold  and  Mary  Kay  Regier, 
former  unit  leaders  at  Downey.  In  their 
new  assignment,  which  began  on  Feb. 
19,  Regiers  are  repairing  and  remodel- 
ing the  unit  house  and  training  local 
Mennonites  to  take  over  and  operate  a 
lawn-care  service  for  the  elderly  that 
the  Downey  VSers  had  started. 

Regiers  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  about 
the  time  the  last  two  Downey  VSers — 
Galen  Heatwole,  Jr.,  and  Doug 
Schwartz — completed  their  terms. 

Regiers  are  members  of  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


MCC  South  America  secretary  Herman  Bon- 
trager  recognizes  Robert  and  Myrtle  Unruh 
for  32  years  of  MCC  service  in  Paraguay. 


Three  little  words 

The  three  little  words  heard  most 
often  at  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee annual  meeting  were  “not 
enough  time.” 

They  were  usually  preceded  by 
“That’s  a good  question”  or  “That’s 
an  important  concern.”  But,  the 
chairperson  would  continue,  “there’s 
not  enough  time.” 

There  really  isn’t  enough  time, 
even  though  the  MCC  board  meets 
for  two  full  days.  They  supervise  a 
large,  increasingly  complicated  pro- 
gram which  has  over  900  workers  in 
50  countries  and  a budget  of  just  over 
$30  million.  It  takes  a long  time  to 
review  a year’s  worth  of  MCC 
activity  and  look  ahead  to  future  ser- 
vice. 

That  reality  frustrated  some  board 
members,  who  want  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress policy  questions  and  the  direc- 
tion of  MCC.  “Do  we  need  to  change 
our  format?”  asked  Marie  Wiens, 
wondering  whether  the  board  should 
add  more  time  to  the  meeting.  “The 
higher  up  you  go,”  said  Leo  Driedger, 
reflecting  on  his  involvement  with 
MCC  boards  at  three  different  levels, 
“the  less  involved  you  get.  We  tussle 
with  issues  at  other  levels,  but  we 
can’t  do  it  here.” 

Executive  Secretary  John  Lapp 
sympathized  wdth  board  concerns. 
Most  of  the  work,  he  said,  is  done  by 
the  12-person  Executive  Committee. 
The  board  serves  to  represent  the 
constituency  to  the  staff.  “The  board 
is  the  final  authority,”  he  said,  “but  I 
wish  we  could  find  ways  to  involve 
them  more.” 

Board  members  did  not  suggest  a 
way  to  alleviate  their  frustration.  At 
least  one,  however,  wouldn’t  mind 
meeting  more  often  or  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  “When  people  ask  me 
about  hobbies,”  said  Siegfried  Bartel, 
“I  tell  them  it’s  going  to  MCC  meet- 
ings.” As  board  members  increas- 
ingly indicate  their  desire  to  be  in- 
volved in  policy  issues,  he  may  get 
more  opportunities  to  enjoy  his 
unique  hobby. 

—John  Longhurstfor  Meetinghouse 
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MBM  reaches  $4.2  million  goal 
in  dramatic  year-end  surge 


A dramatic  last-minute  surge  of 
contributions  from  individuals,  con- 
gregations, and  conferences  helped 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  reach— 
and  surpass — its  year-end  contributions 
goal  of  $4.2  million. 

When  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  Jan.  31, 
MBM  had  received  $4,271,000.  ‘This  will 
allow  MBM  to  intensify  mission  efforts 
around  the  world,”  said  President  Paul 
Gingrich.  “The  church  by  its  strong  sup- 
port indicated  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
slowly  diminishing  mission  activity  that 
resulted  from  the  decrease  in  the  buying 
power  of  mission  giving  since  1971.” 

He  expressed  appreciation  for  all  the 


people  who  helped  MBM  overcome  its 
budget  crisis— “those  who  gave  (many 
of  them  sacrificially),  those  who  prayed, 
those  who  helped  carry  the  message  and 
told  the  story,  and  those  who  contacted 
people.”  He  called  it  “a  total  church  ef- 
fort.” 

Gingrich  said  the  excellent  response 
to  the  year-end  “Turn  Around  Giving.” 
campaign  proves  that  “when  the  need  is 
known,  Mennonites  will  rally  and  make 
resources  available.” 

He  noted  that  the  campaign  is  not 
just  a year-end  effort,  but  a long-term 
plan  to  reverse  negative  trends  in  giv- 
ing. The  1986  average  giving  guide  for 


MBM,  set  by  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  is  $83.50  per  member. 

“If  the  church  wants  to  continue  a 
strong  mission  program,  then  turn- 
around giving  for  mission  will  need  to 
continue  in  years  to  come,”  Gingrich 
emphasized.  “One  doesn’t  turn  around 
long-term  trends  in  several  months.” 

He  said  the  Mennonite  Church  Ten- 
Year  Goals  assume  a major  turnaround 
in  giving.  “If  we  are  to  reach  the  goals,  it 
may  not  be  business  as  usual,”  he  added. 
“We  will  have  to  break  out  of  old  pat- 
terns.” 

Gingrich  underlined  the  economic 
diversity  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 
“While  some  people  are  having  difficul- 
ties, others  are  prospering,”  he  said. 
“While  the  agricultural  community  has 
been  the  backbone  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  past,  now  the  responsi- 
bility may  need  to  be  passed  to  people  in 
other  vocations.” 


Urban  congregations 
get  free  publicity 
through  media 

Mennonite  churches  in  urban  areas  are 
discovering  the  availability  of  free  pub- 
licity in  their  community  newspapers 
and  on  local  radio  stations,  reports  Don 
Reber,  director  of  media  services  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

When  he  and  John  Heyerly,  pastor  of 
Houston  Mennonite  Church,  visited  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  the  religion  editor 
offered  an  extended  interview  concern- 
ing Mennonite  faith  and  practice  and 
the  congregation’s  history  and  life. 
Visits  to  local  radio  stations  opened 
doors  of  opportunity  for  release  of  ma- 
terials on  sustaining  (non-paid)  time. 

The  newspaper  interview’,  which  was 
published  last  October,  gave  Heyerly  an 
opportunity  to  highlight  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
key  beliefs  such  as  believer’s  baptism, 
peace,  and  concern  for  the  poor. 

When  another  pastor,  Darrel  Bru- 
baker of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and 
Reber  visited  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
the  religion  editor  there  encouraged 
Brubaker  to  send  him  reports  of  special 
events  and  emphases  in  the  congrega- 
tion. News  persons  at  two  radio  stations 
welcomed  news  from  him  on  special 
activities  concerning  his  congregation, 
Sandia  Mennonite/Brethren  in  Christ 
Church. 

An  interview  in  the  Cincinnati  Post 
last  October  gave  Weldon  Nisly,  pastor 
of  Cincinnati  Mennonite  Fellowship,  an 
opportunity  to  explain  who  the  Men- 


nonites are  and  what  they  believe.  Sim- 
plicity, peace,  and  discipleship  were 
three  of  the  themes  the  religion  editor 
highlighted.  The  interview  grew  out  of 
work  Reber  and  Nisly  did  with  the 
newspaper  on  a get-acquainted  visit. 

For  information  or  assistance  in  using 
media  for  outreach,  congregations  are 
invited  to  contact  Reber  at  1251  Virginia 
Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


New  Lancaster  church 
marks  first  birthday 
with  covenant  signing 

Community  Mennonite  Church  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  celebrated  its  first  birth- 
day on  Jan.  12  with  the  signing  of  its 
first  covenant. 

Fifty-nine  adults  became  charter 
members  of  the  congregation,  writing 
their  names  on  a piece  of  parchment 
paper  on  which  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  the  covenant  had  been  hand-calli- 
graphed  by  Mary  Lou  Houser. 

Two  of  the  new  members,  Calvin  Esh 
and  Cyndi  Nolt,  that  day  became  the 
first  persons  to  be  baptized  by  the  con- 
gregation. Urbane  Peachey  of  Akron 
Mennonite  Church,  the  “parent”  con- 
gregation, officiated. 

The  new  congregation  began  meeting 
for  worship  on  Jan.  13,  1985,  in  the 
studio  of  Lancaster  Opera  Workshop  in 
downtown  Lancaster,  its  present  loca- 
tion. 

A number  of  important  “firsts”  have 


occurred  already  in  the  congregation’s 
brief  life,  including  buying  its  first 
building. 

Right  before  Christmas,  the  con- 
gregation made  an  offer  to  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  for 
the  purchase  of  an  old  church  which 
AT&T  had  planned  to  tear  down  in 
order  to  build  a new  facility.  AT&T  ac- 
cepted the  congregation’s  offer  in  mid- 
January.  The  congregation  hopes  to  be 
meeting  in  the  basement  of  the  building 
by  spring.  The  building  was  originally 
an  Assembly  of  God  Church  but  was 
most  recently  a dance  studio. 

The  publicity  generated  by  the  wish 
of  some  local  people  to  save  the  historic 
structure  and  the  congregation’s  sub- 
sequent offer  to  buy  it  resulted  in  Com- 
munity Mennonite’s  first  appearance  in 
the  local  media,  through  two  stories  in 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer-Journal. 

Another  first  for  the  congregation 
was  the  commissioning  of  its  first  mis- 
sionaries. Dave  and  Carolyn  Schrock- 
Shenk  have  been  serving  under  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in  the  Philip- 
pines since  last  March. 

Community  Mennonite  has  also 
welcomed  its  first  baby,  organized  a 
choir,  and  taken  its  first  bike  hike  (to 
Cape  May,  N.J.). 

A young  and  mobile  group,  Com- 
munity Mennonite  Church  of  Lancaster 
looks  forward  to  its  second  year  and  be- 
yond, hoping  to  develop  a ministry  in 
the  city;  to  increase  in  numbers  and  in 
social,  cultural,  and  physical  diversity; 
and  to  grow  “in  wisdom  and  stature  and 
in  favor  with  God  and  neighbors.” 

— Melanie  Zuercher 
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Four  growing,  innovative  congregations 
featured  at  EMC&S  Ministers  Week 


Leaders  of  four  Mennonite  churches 
that  have  experienced  rapid  growth  or 
developed  innovations  in  congregational 
life  described  their  activities,  Jan.  20-23, 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary. 

They  participated  in  one  of  12  classes 
offered  during  the  annual  School  for 
Leadership  Training — also  called 
Ministers  Week — which  explored  the 
theme  “Cutting  Edges  in  Congrega- 
tional Life.”  Some  225  pastors  and  lay 
leaders  registered  for  the  week. 

The  four  congregations  were  Hope- 
well  of  Elverson,  Pa.;  Diamond  Street  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Community  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.;  and  Waynesboro  of 
Waynesboro,  Va. 

Waynesboro  pastor  Roy  Kiser  said  he 
and  his  wife,  Charlene,  agreed  to  help 
start  a new  congregation  in  that  city 
“out  of  a sense  of  call  from  the  Lord.” 
They  and  31  members  of  Mountain  View 
Mennonite  Church  south  of  Waynesboro 
did  an  extensive  community  survey  in 
1981.  This  effort  “involved  much  prayer 
and  intensive  visitation,”  Kiser  said.  A 
meeting  place  was  found  at  a junior 
high  school  in  Waynesboro  and  the  first 
service  announced. 

What  followed,  according  to  Kiser,  far 
surpassed  their  expectations.  “We  had 
187  people  show  up  that  first  Sunday,” 
Kiser  told  the  group  of  some  30  class 
members.  “Out  of  that  initial  gathering, 
around  125  became  part  of  the  emerging 
fellowship.” 

Kiser  attributed  the  rapid  church 
growth  to  “the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,” 
a specific  set  of  goals,  and  a spirit  of 
volunteerism. 

Kiser  went  on  to  describe  a “caring 
ministry”  that  has  developed  at  the 
church  in  which  designated  members 
make  personal  contacts  with  individuals 
or  families  who  have  visited  the  church 
at  least  three  times. 

In  addition  to  visitation,  these  “caring 
ministers”  are  assigned  groups  of 
church  members  to  be  aware  of  needs 
that  arise  or  to  call  via  a telephone 
hotline  when  an  emergency  arises  in  the 
congregation. 

Members  of  the  pastoral  team  at 
Community  Mennonite  Church— Duane 
Sider,  Julia  Carey,  and  Orv  Gingerich — 
traced  the  history  of  the  congregation 
which  started  in  a vacated  building  that 
was  the  former  Chicago  Avenue  Men- 
nonite Church. 

“From  its  start  in  1972  persons  had  a 
desire  to  form  a group  that  would  be 
open  to  new  visions  of  what  church 
membership  means  and  to  shape  con- 
cepts around  a covenant  statement  that 
would  guide  congregational  life,”  noted 


Sider,  adding  that  “small  groups— 
called  modules— would  be  a basic  unit  of 
life  together.” 

Some  of  the  main  ingredients  that 
emerged  as  the  congregation  began  to 
grow,  according  to  Sider,  were  the 
development  of  a pastoral  team  to  share 
responsibilities,  the  involvement  of 
every  member  in  decision-making 
processes,  the  use  of  women’s  gifts,  and 
annual  “Commitment  Sundays”  when 
persons  would  publicly  renew  their 
membership. 

Carey  called  the  small  groups  the 
“building  blocks”  of  the  congregation 
where  persons  are  expected  to  experi- 
ence a close  encounter  with  God  and 
with  each  other.  “Mutual  support  and 
accountability  can  happen  in  small 
groups  in  a way  it  often  can’t  in  the  cor- 
porate worship  setting,”  she  said.  “The 
real  tension  comes  in  seeking  to  work  as 
hard  on  reaching  out  beyond  the  group 
to  needs  outside  the  congregation.” 

Merle  Stoltzfus,  pastor  of  the  Hope- 
well  congregation,  told  the  group  of  the 
dramatic  growth  and  personal  renewal 
that  his  congregation  has  experienced  in 
recent  years. 

“Ours  was  an  old,  traditional,  and 
rural  church,”  Stoltzfus  said.  “We  were 
forced  to  take  a closer  look  at  ourselves 
when  a number  of  community  people 
began  visiting  us  who  didn’t  look  and  act 
like  we  did.” 

Today,  Hopewell  has  an  average  at- 
tendance of  800  persons  and  has  started 
11  satellite  congregations  with  a total 
membership  of  more  than  2,000. 

“Developing  a new  mentality  about 
our  community  and  our  responsibility 
to  those  around  us  was  a major 
breakthrough,”  Stoltzfus  said.  “As  peo- 
ple found  Christ  and  joined  our  fellow- 
ship, though,  we  had  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  divorce  and  remarriage,  per- 
sonal habits  that  we  believe  are  wrong, 
and  widely  divergent  cultural  back- 
grounds, for  example.” 

The  congregation  finally  arrived  at  a 
theological  point  that  “whatever  was  in 
a person’s  background  has  been  forgiven 
at  the  point  of  conversion,”  Stoltzfus 
said.  “We  accept,  love,  and  work  with 
them  from  there— not  glossing  over  sin 
but  seeking  to  maintain  integrity  and 
nurturing  new  believers  toward  a 
deeper  walk  with  Christ.” 

The  class  appeared  to  respond  most 
warmly  to  a presentation  by  Freeman 
Miller,  pastor  of  the  racially  mixed  Dia- 
mond Street  Mennonite  Church. 

The  church  began  44  years  ago 
through  the  vision  of  two  Mennonite 
women,  Miller  explained.  Today  some 
110  blacks,  whites,  and  others  are 


James  Dennis  (left),  an  elder,  and  Freeman 
Miller,  pastor,  describe  Diamond  Street  Men- 
nonite Church  s approach  to  worship  and 
community  outreach  in  Philadelphia. 

represented  in  the  congregation’s 
makeup,  he  noted. 

According  to  Miller,  the  turning  point 
in  their  work  with  the  congregation 
came  when  the  community  was 
surveyed  to  determine  people’s  needs. 
With  housing  as  the  recurring  cry,  the 
congregation  identified  a vacant,  four- 
story  building  near  the  church  as  a 
possible  site  for  community  ministries. 
Although  the  building  was  given  to  the 
church,  Miller  said  the  actual  renova- 
tion “is  costing  over  a million  dollars 
and  is  progressing  one  floor  at  a time.” 

Eventually  the  church  plans  to  offer  a 
preschool  program,  after-school 
activities  for  youngsters,  a day  camp,  a 
holistic  health  center,  a senior  citizens’ 
program,  and  to  locate  the  church  itself 
in  the  same  facility,  Miller  noted. 

In  worship,  “we  try  to  draw  from  all 
traditions  represented,  to  affirm  our 
spiritual  and  cultural  heritages,  and 
celebrate  it  in  Christ,”  Miller  said.  “One 
of  the  most  moving  experiences  is  our 
communion  and  foot-washing 
services— blacks  and  whites  sharing  the 
emblems  and  washing  each  other’s 
feet,”  he  continued. 

“The  basic  principle  that  unites  us  at 
Diamond  Street  is  a divine  urge  for 
unity,”  he  added,  “to  be  drawn  together 
under  Christ  as  Lord  and  to  minister  to 
people’s  spiritual  and  physical  needs.” 

In  a wrap-up  session,  class  members 
identified  what  they  perceived  to  be 
common  themes  at  all  four  congrega- 
tions: 

•Worship  is  a unifying  element,  al- 
though how  it  is  conducted  varies 
widely;  there  is  a great  deal  of  flexibility 
and  a sense  of  “expecting  the  unex- 
pected” to  happen. 

• There  is  strong,  aggressive 
leadership  with  a vision  for  congrega- 
tional mission  but  it  is  not  authori- 
tarian; a desire  to  employ  the  gifts  of 
members  is  backed  up  by  teaching  and 
equipping  members  for  ministry. 

•A  deep  commitment  to  caring  for  the 
welfare  of  each  other  and  persons  out- 
side the  congregation  is  a guiding  prin- 
ciple. A strong  desire  to  follow  the  lead- 
ing of  the  Spirit  is  evident,  and  prayer  is 
paramount. — Jim  Bishop 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Herman  Glick,  Atglen,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  the  regular  delivery  of  the 
Herald.  At  noon  I paged  through  to  the 
“Hear,  Hear!”  page  and  again  was 
pleased  with  what  I found. 

I was  captivated  with  Milo  Kauff- 
man’s, “Let  Us  Protest  Retrenchment” 
(Feb.  11).  Thus  I am  responding  im- 
mediately. I am  confident  that  many 
more  will  do  likewise. 

For  those  who  might  have  missed 
Brother  Kauffman’s  urging,  let  me 
quote  it  again:  “Let’s  flood  MBM  with 
letters  of  protest  against  retrenchment 
in  missions,  with  generous  checks  in- 
cluded, and  promises  of  more  generous 
missionary  support.  Also  let  each  of  us 
do  our  part  in  seeing  that  the  goals  of 
General  Assembly  are  reached.  Shame 
on  us  if  we  don’t.” 

Thanks,  Brother  Kauffman,  for  urg- 
ing me  on.  Along  with  this  letter  to 
Gospel  Herald  goes  one  to  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Tina  Hartzler,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Emma  Richards’  “Some  Ethical 
Guidelines  for  Mennonite  Women  Pas- 
tors” (Feb.  11)  suffers  from  a serious 
and  significant  omission.  At  the  top  of 
the  list  should  be: 


I shall  assume  responsibility  for  my 
own  physical  and  emotional  health.  I 
shall  strive  to  maintain  reasonable  ex- 
pectations for  myself  and  not  allow 
others'  unreasonable  expectations  for 
me  to  endanger  my  well-being.  I shall 
learn  to  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween self-denial  and  self-destruction. 

Women  in  traditionally  male  jobs  are 
inordinately  susceptible  to  depression 
and  burnout  as  they  “work  twice  as 
hard  to  be  considered  half  as  good.”  The 
most  significant  and  life-changing  les- 
son I learned  after  two  years  in  Men- 
nonite ministry  is  that  I must  learn  how 
to  take  care  of  myself.  This  lesson  is  not 
being  taught  in  Sunday  school.  It  is 
taught  in  the  psychotherapist’s  office 
where  the  wounded  go  to  recover  from 
the  Mennonite  ministry. 

Carol  Bucher  Bixler,  Moline,  111. 

If  Titus  Martin  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan.  28) 
is  correct — “The  truth  that  Christ  wants 
to  teach  through  a symbol  will  not  be 
retained  if  the  symbol  is  not  kept”— I 
would  think  that  there  would  be  a lack 
of  love  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  I have 
not  seen  brothers  in  the  church  practice 
the  holy  kiss  since  my  childhood. 

Marilyn  & Earl  Rose,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

We  are  responding  to  the  message 
from  Hubert  Schwartzendruber  in  the 
Jan.  28  issue.  He  and  his  wife  touched 
our  lives  for  some  brief  moments  in  St. 
Louis,  and  what  he  says  about  the 
shootings,  the  victims,  and  the  abuse  is 
indeed  true.  We  were  stirred  and  im- 
pressed by  their  St.  Louis  ministry. 

It  seems  that  Hubert  Schwart- 
zendruber preached  his  faith  and  the 
message  of  the  Beatitudes,  and  he 
believed  his  own  sermons — and  then  he 


lived  them.  We  suspect  that  he  was 
touched  by  the  hand  of  Christ,  and  all  of 
us  are  better  because  of  this. 

J.  Clyde  Shenk,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  twin  articles  of  Jan.  21,  ‘The 
Goals  Are  Almost  Absurd”  and  “Will 
the  Last  Missionary  Please  Turn  Out 
the  Lights?”  are,  as  stated,  somewhat 
“negative.”  They  inspire  one  to  look  for 
solutions. 

There  is  hope!  Jesus  said,  “All  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.” 

Let  us  go  to  Calvary  again  to  see  the 
Son  of  God,  the  builder  of  his  church. 
There  he  is,  crucified  between  two 
thieves.  We  see  him  crowned  with 
thorns,  we  see  the  nails  in  his  hands  and 
feet  and  the  spear  in  his  side.  And  we 
see  the  flow  of  blood  and  water.  That  is 
what  it  cost  God  to  offer  cleansing  and 
life  to  us  sinners.  Who  can  see  this  and 
not  be  moved? 

Spiritually  speaking,  Jesus  said  that 
we  must  drink  his  blood.  (See  John  6:53- 
63.)  I think  this  is  a sort  of  spiritual 
blood  transfusion,  cleansing  us  from  all 
sin  and  giving  life,  strength,  en- 
thusiasm, and  spirit  to  people  who  were 
spiritually  dead. 

Now  we  are  his!  We  are  “bought  with 
a price.”  As  someone  has  said,  “We  are 
under  new  management.”  Our  sins  and 
selfishness  have  been  nailed  to  his  cross. 
They’ve  been  taken  away.  He  is  now  our 
ruler  and  that  includes  all  that  we  have, 
now  to  be  used  strictly  in  accord  with 
his  will. 

Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  enough 
people  and  funds  for  all  the  needs  for 
church  planting  and  evangelism.  If  all  of 
our  tithes  and  offerings  seem  insuffi- 
cient, then  let  us  still  go  as  far  as  we  can 
without  money.  We  may  never  stop  be- 
ing his  witnesses. 

If  the  Lord  has  full  control  of  his 
people  I am  sure  the  goals  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  can  easily  be  reached — 
and  more. 

Keith  & Helen  Gingerich,  Zurich,  Ont. 

Thank  you  for  the  article,  “Will  the 
Last  Missionary  Please  Turn  Out  the 
Lights?”  by  Lynn  Miller  (Jan.  21). 

We  believe  that  missions  is  the 
primary  calling  of  the  church.  We  were 
appalled  to  read  of  the  downward  trend 
of  our  missions  giving  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  as  a whole.  I’m  sure  none  of  us 
wants  this  trend  to  continue.  Perhaps 
articles  like  this  will  jolt  us  into  doing 
something  about  it. 

We  need  to  be  lights  in  this  world. 
Jesus  said,  “Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot 
be  hid.”  We  cannot  let  our  lights  go  out, 
for  this  is  our  whole  purpose  as  Jesus’ 
followers.  There  are  many  people  today 
searching  for  that  light  and  we  want  our 
lights  to  get  brighter  rather  than  dim- 
mer. 


New!  Guaranteed  rate  of 
return  on  MMA’s  IRA*. 

Returns  on  each  deposit  guaranteed  for  one  year.  After  that, 
rates  set  each  quarter,  based  on  how  investments  perform. 

A guaranteed  rate  of  return.  If  you’re  under  age  70  and 
earning  an  income,  a way  to  plan  now  for  retirement  needs. 
A way  to  practice  stewardship  and  share  with  others,  too. 

It’s  all  part  of  MMA’s  new 
IRA.  To  find  out  more, 
call  800-348-7468,  toll 
free.  If  you’re  in  Indiana, 
call  (219)533-9511  collect. 

* Individual  Retirement  Annuity 
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Gordon  Erb,  Zurich,  Ont. 

The  article  on  “The  Fabric  of  Rural 
Life  Has  Many  Threads”  (Jan.  7)  was  ex- 
cellent. The  last  subtitle,  “Forces  Out- 
side Their  Control,”  sums  it  up  cor- 
rectly. 

About  three  years  ago  I attended  a 
farm  show  mainly  to  hear  the  guest 
speaker.  He  had  a rural  background  and 
was  a cattle  rancher  from  the  Canadian 
West.  He  said,  not  only  in  farming  but 
in  our  whole  national  economy,  our  prob- 
lem can  be  summed  up  in  one  word— 
“greed”!  Needless  to  say  he  was  not  very 
popular  in  the  world  of  finance. 

I think  the  word  used  in  the  Bible  is 
idolatry — not  a popular  subject,  either. 
If  the  farmer  today  could  supply  wheat 
for  nothing,  I doubt  if  it  would  bring 
down  the  price  of  a loaf  of  bread  even  a 
few  cents.  One  could  go  on  and  on  ask- 
ing, why  does  nobody  address  this  ques- 
tion, and  if  one  did,  who  would  print  it? 

A year  ago  I was  in  Kenya  and  asked 
a Kenyan  about  crops.  He  told  me  their 
main  crop  is  wheat.  He  said  most  of  it 
was  exported  for  foreign  exchange.  They 
receive  about  $7  a bushel,  and  then  they 
can  buy  wheat  from  Canada  for  $3. 
They  also  get  a lot  of  wheat  from 
Canada  as  foreign  aid! 

In  Canada  only  about  4 percent  of  the 
people  are  farmers,  and  we  are  being 
plundered  by  some  of  our  own  institu- 
tions. In  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  cheap  food  is  national  policy  so 
that  people  have  more  money  to  spend 
on  manufactured  consumer  goods. 

Elmer  S.  Yoder,  Hartville,  Ohio 

I do  sincerely  hope  that  the  use  of 
“conservative  critics”  in  the  announce- 
ment of  Conversations  on  Faith  III 
(“Church  News,”  Jan.  14)  is  an  unfor- 
tunate slip  and  not  a premeditated  label 
or  characterization.  This  deserves 
clarification.  Name  calling  and  labeling 
are  not  conducive  to  profitable  and  uni- 
fying conversation.  (See  clarification  in 
“Church  News,"  Feb.  18. — editor) 

Keith  Helmuth,  Debec,  N.B. 

Three  cheers  for  your  editorial  on 
tropical  forests  and  the  “golden  arches” 
(Jan.  14). 

Christine  Meckbach,  Cogan  Station,  Pa. 

I wish  to  respond  to  Sylvia  Snyder’s 
article,  “Danny  Did  Not  Die  in  Vain” 
(Jan.  7).  As  one  whose  family  member 
has  been  at  the  same  point  of  despair 
due  to  manic-depressive  illness,  I so  ap- 
preciate Sylvia’s  candor,  courage,  and 
obedience  to  God  in  sharing  her  secret. 

She  does  not,  however,  indicate 
whether  medication  or  mental  health 
personnel  were  included  in  her  healing. 
I encourage  others  who  struggle  with 
depression  to  take  advantage  of 


competent  Christian  psychiatric 
professionals,  thereby  receiving  help  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  as  well  as 
reducing  the  stigma  society  has  at- 
tached to  mental  illness. 

Jim  Drescher,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  your  editorial  “After  the 
Honeymoon”  (Jan.  7).  It  seems  that 
many  persons  have  fallen  prey  to  using 
many  tactics  of  fundamentalists  who 
quote  Scripture,  show  emotion,  and 
count  the  number  of  souls  “saved.” 

We  all  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
have  zeal  without  adequate  knowledge. 
It  seems  to  me  that  evangelizers  too 
often  let  emotion  give  way  to  truth  and 


judge  their  success  by  the  number  of 
heads/bodies  who  make  some  kind  Qf 
faith  declaration.  To  a thinking  nonbe- 
liever, these  methods  must  appear  shal- 
low and  wanton.  Could  it  be  that  these 
evangelizers  (soul  winners)  are  com- 
pensating for  their  own  spiritual/re- 
ligious  insecurities? 

The  truth  is  hard  to  find  and  often 
evades  us  because  of  our  biases/preju- 
dices.  Beware  of  the  person  who  claims 
to  have  the  total  truth— especially  con- 
cerning religious  matters.  I do  not  think 
you  were  saying  “cool  it” — but  rather 
you  challenged  us  to  “get  it  together” 
ourselves  before  attempting  to  convert 
others.  With  this  I agree. 


DID  YOU 

KNOW  I Hesston  College] 

1 students  can 


now  combine  an 

international 

outreach 


experience 
with  an 
Associate  of 
Arts  degree? 


Hesston  College  is  pleased 
to  announce  its  affiliation  with 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Mission’s  YES  (Youth  Evan- 
gelism Service)  program.  Un- 
der this  joint  program,  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a 7-month 
training/language  study/ 


international  outreach  YES 
experience  and  still  complete 
an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  at 
Hesston  in  two  years.  For 
further  details,  contact  the 
College’s  Admissions  Depart- 
ment. 


Hesston  College 


Box 3000Hesston,  KS  67062 
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Health  Care  Center  fund  drive  nears  $1  million  mark.  With  the 
help  of  $50,000  in  matching  funds  from  the  Cabell  Foundation  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  the  campaign  to  raise  $1.5  million  for  the  new  Health 
Care  Center  at  Virginia  Mennonite  Retirement  Community  in  Har- 
risonburg has  topped  $900,000. 

Here,  building  fund  chairman  Harold  Eshleman  (left)  and  church 
relations  director  John  Mumaw  prepare  to  update  the  “giving  ther- 
mometer" at  the  construction  site. 

Construction  of  the  center,  whose  total  cost  will  be  about  $5.7 
million,  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  September.  The  target  date 
for  completing  the  $1.5  million  fund  drive  is  Nov.  1. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Two  Mennonite  Church  mission 
agencies  have  approved  an 
agreement  on  future  coopera- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  They 
are  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  and  the  approval  came 
during  the  MBM  Board  of  Direc- 
tors meeting  on  Nov.  9 and  the 
Eastern  Board  directors  meeting 
on  Jan.  22.  The  two  boards  hope 
to  strengthen  their  efforts  in  the 
Middle  East  by  working  more 
closely  together  in  that  troubled 
region.  The  two  boards  have  a 
history  of  cooperation  in  Israel 
since  the  beginning  of  Mennonite 
work  there  30  years  ago.  MBM 
administers  the  program,  but 
Eastern  Board  provides  about  25 
percent  of  the  funds  for  it. 

Record  giving  to  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  and  Seminary 

has  pushed  contributions  over 
the  $1  million  mark  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  1985-86  fiscal 
year.  Total  gifts  from  all  sources 
stood  at  $1,060,718  on  Dec.  31— 
compared  to  $970,123  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  record  amount  in- 
cluded gifts  for  the  annual  fund 
as  well  as  for  special  projects  and 
endowment.  Especially  encourag- 
ing, said  development  director 
David  Miller,  is  that  giving  is  up 
substantially  from  Mennonite 
congregations,  alumni,  busi- 
nesses, and  EMC&S  faculty/ 
staff.  He  noted,  however,  that  it 
will  still  be  an  “immense  task”  to 
raise  the  $598,000  needed  to  meet 
the  annual  fund  goal  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30. 

A Mennonite  service  worker 
will  be  part  of  the  Great  Peace 
March  across  the  United 
States.  Bruce  Bishop,  who  has 
been  assistant  director  of  the 
Diakonia  ministry  of  Allegheny 
Conference  in  Ocean  City,  Md., 
will  join  5,000  selected  walkers 
for  the  3,300-mile  hike.  It  will 
start  in  Los  Angeles  on  Mar.  1 
and  end  in  Washington  next 
December.  The  march  is  the  idea 
of  David  Mixner,  who  formed 
Pro-Peace  a year  ago  to  begin 
planning  it.  Nuclear  disarma- 
ment is  one  of  the  goals.  The 
marchers  are  expected  to  cover 
their  own  expenses  for  the  nine- 
month  trek.  “This  march  is  a way 
for  us  to  reclaim  our  future,” 
says  Bishop.  “I  feel  called  to  this 
action  through  my  relationship 
with  Christ.” 

Persons  who  joined  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  life-insurance 
plans  in  1985  asked  MM  A to 
provide  an  average  of  $41,000  to 

their  families  in  case  of  death. 
That  was  up  from  $38,000  in 
1984.  As  the  average  size  of  a 
policy  has  increased,  so  has  the 
total  amount  MMA  is  responsible 
to  provide:  $73.5  million.  Over 
6,600  members  are  part  of 
MMA’s  life  plans. 

Three  Friendship  Evangelism 
and  two  Dynamics  of  Church 
Growth  seminars  are  planned 


for  March  and  April  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The 
former  will  be  held  Mar.  21-22  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Mar. 
21-22  at  Greensburg  (Kans.)  Men- 
nonite Church;  and  Apr.  4-5  at 
Hay  Township  Hall,  Zurich,  Ont. 
The  latter  will  be  held  Apr.  19-20 
at  Preston  Mennonite  Church, 
Cambridge,  Ont.;  and  Apr.  25-26 
at  Martins  Mennonite  Church, 
Orrville,  Ohio.  More  information 
is  available  from  Melba  Martin  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

The  All  God’s  People  videotape 
about  Mennonites  living  their 
faith  was  aired  on  the  SPN  net- 
work on  Feb.  2,  but  the  release  on 
the  ACTS  network  was  delayed 
and  rescheduled  for  Mar.  2.  Peo- 
ple interested  in  seeing  this  30- 
minute  program  produced  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
should  check  their  local  television 
listings  for  the  exact  broadcast 
time. 

Copies  of  Gospel  Herald  dating 
back  to  the  1930s  are  available 

at  no  charge  from  an  86-year-old 
woman  in  Pennsylvania  named 
Nellie  Cable.  She  can  be 
contacted  at  R.  3,  Box  26, 
Hollsopple,  PA  15935. 

New  appointments: 

•Willard  Roth,  assistant  to  the 
president,  Mennonite  Board  of 


Missions,  starting  in  February. 
In  addition  to  implementing 
administrative  details  for 
President  Paul  Gingrich,  who  is 
spending  an  increasing  amount 
of  time  speaking  in  congrega- 
tions, Roth  now  also  coordinates 
MBM’s  increased  mission  educa- 
tion effort.  Roth  has  served  with 
MBM  for  17  years,  including  the 
first  five  years  as  a missionary  in 
Ghana  and  the  past  eight  years 
as  church  relations  director. 
•Herman  Glick,  stewardship 
minister,  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference, starting  recently.  He  is 
serving  a two-year  term  on  a gra- 
tuitous basis.  Glick  continues  as 
pastor  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Atglen,  Pa. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Urbane  Peachey  will  become 
pastor  of  Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Aug.  16.  An  ordained 
pastor  and  a member  of  the  con- 
gregation, he  has  served  the  past 
11  years  as  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  Section. 

•Timothy  Detweiler  was  or- 
dained as  pastor  of  Mountain 
Community  Mennonite  Church, 
Palmer  Lake,  Colo.,  on  Jan.  19. 
He  has  been  pastor  of  this  con- 
gregation and  youth  minister  of 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference 
since  1982. 

•James  and  Diane  Keagan  be- 
came pastoral  leaders  of  the 
emerging  Mennonite  congrega- 


tion in  Indiana,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  1. 
They  succeed  Craig  Haas. 

•Herb  Minnich  became  pastor  of 
Hesston  (Kans.)  Inter-Mennonite 
Fellowship  recently.  He  served 
previously  as  pastor  of  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Renewal  Celebration,  Mar.  21- 
22,  at  Hesston  (Kans.)  Inter-Men- 
nonite Church.  The  seventh  an- 
nual event  is  sponsored  by  Kan- 
sas Mennonite  Renewal  Service. 
The  main  speaker  is  Gerald 
Derstine,  and  the  topic  is 
“Reflecting  God’s  Glory.”  More 
information  from  Barb  Callahan 
at  5430  N.E.  Shaffer  Rd.,  Topeka, 
KS  66617;  phone  913-288-0727. 
•Writers  Conference,  Mar.  7-8,  at 
The  People’s  Place,  Intercourse, 
Pa.  The  resource  persons  are 
Hubert  Pellman,  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe,  David  Hostetler,  and  Bar- 
bara Keener  Shenk.  The  annual 
event  is  led  by  Merle  and  Phyllis 
Good,  founders  of  the  Men- 
nonite/Amish  heritage  center. 
More  information  from  The 
People’s  Place,  Intercourse,  PA 
17534;  phone  717-768-7171. 
•Engaged  Encounters,  Mar.  21-23 
and  Nov.  28-30,  at  Menno-Haven 
Retreat  Center,  Tiskilwa,  111.  Led 
by  a team  of  three  married  cou- 
ples, the  weekend  events  are  for 
couples  preparing  for  marriage. 
More  information  from  Menno- 
Haven  at  R.  1,  Box  49,  Tiskilwa, 
IL  61368;  phone  815-646-4344. 
•Discover Nursing,  Mar.  14-15,  at 
Goshen  College.  This  is  a free 
weekend  for  high  school  students 
and  professional  nurses  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  nursing.  More  informa- 
tion from  “Discover  Nursing”  at 
GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
219-533-3161. 

•Pennsylvania  German  Dialect 
Seminar,  Mar.  6-May  8,  at  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  Historical  So- 
ciety. The  10  evening  sessions 
will  be  conducted  on  two  levels — 
beginner  and  more  advanced. 
Noah  Good  is  the  instructor. 
More  information  from  the  so- 
ciety at  2215  Millstream  Rd., 
Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717- 
393-9745. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•James  and  Jeanette  Krabill 
returned  to  Ivory  Coast  on  Feb.  3 
after  a six-month  North 
American  assignment.  Workers 
with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  they  offer  Bible  teach- 
ing and  other  assistance  to  Af- 
rican independent  churches. 
Their  address  is  B.P.  1256,  Divo, 
Ivory  Coast. 

•Neal  and  Janie  Blough  returned 
to  France  recently  after  a six- 
month  North  American  assign- 
ment. As  MBM  workers,  they 
serve  the  Foyer  Grebel  interna- 
tional student  center  near  Paris 
and  its  Mennonite-related  con- 
gregation. Their  address  is  19  rue 
du  Val  D’Osne,  94410  St.  Mau- 
rice, France. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Associate  director  of  admissions 
(seminary),  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary,  starting 
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on  or  before  July  1.  This  person 
would  help  prospective  seminary 
students  discern  and  plan  for 
ministerial  studies.  Graduate 
degree  and  pastoral  experience 
preferred.  Contact  the  Personnel 
Office  at  EMC&S,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801;  phone  703-433-2771. 
•Assistant  director  of  admissions 
(college),  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary,  starting 
on  May  1.  This  person  would 
concentrate  on  recruiting  pro- 
spective students  in  Pennsylvan- 
ia and  Maryland.  Travel  is  re- 
quired, and  a bachelor’s  degree  is 
desired.  Contact  the  Personnel 
Office  at  EMC&S. 

•Maintenance  worker,  Laurel- 
ville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
This  is  a one-year  voluntary  ser- 
vice position.  Contact  Dana  Som- 
mers at  Laurelville,  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone 
412-423-2056. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Hesston, 
Kans.:  Joe,  Freda,  and  Mary 
Oppe.  Souderton,  Pa.:  Jennifer 
Derstine  and  Christopher  Det- 
weiler. 

Change  of  address:  Herbert 
Minnich  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to 
127  Erb  St.,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Bachman,  Steve  and  Fay 
(Robbins),  Metamora,  111.,  second 
son,  Peter  Ray,  Jan.  4. 

Bowman,  Elvin  and  Consuelo, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  fourth  child, 
second  son,  Nathaniel  Inesta, 
Jan.  13. 

Conrad,  Jay  and  DeAndria 
(Hollingshead),  Albany,  Oreg., 
first  child,  Valarie  Elaine,  Aug. 
13. 

Detweiler,  Jay  and  Barbara 


(Liechty),  Goshen,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Neil  Douglas,  Jan.  14. 

Drudge,  Steve  and  Lynelle 
(Jantzi),  Stouffville,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Darryl  Stephen,  Nov.  10. 

Garber,  Raymond  and  Sue 
(Moser),  Roanoke,  111.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Amanda 
Marie,  Dec.  12. 

Laracuente,  Fred  and  Ava, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  fifth  child, 
second  daughter,  Rebeca 
Roberta,  Jan.  10. 

Lindley,  Mark  and  Priscilla, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  a daughter, 
Alexa  Rae,  Jan.  4. 

Long,  David  A.  and  Carmella 
J.  (Hostetler),  Belleville,  Pa., 
first  child,  Megan  Joy,  Jan.  3. 

Miller,  Ted  and  Leona  (Schla- 
bach),  Winesburg,  Ohio,  third 
daughter,  Kristine  Kay,  Jan.  17. 

Robie,  Jonathon  and  Esther, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  a daughter, 
Marissa,  July  31. 

Roth,  Douglas  and  Donna 
(Eigsti),  Morton,  111.,  third  son, 
Andrew  Joseph,  Feb.  4. 

Smith,  H.  James  and  Phyllis 
(Thompson),  Hopedale,  111.,  third 
son,  James  Caleb,  Jan.  30. 

Stutzman,  Marlowe  and 
Naomi  (Shank),  Mertztown,  Pa., 
fifth  child,  second  son,  Matthew 
Joel,  Jan.  11. 

Vendrely,  Doug  and  Jane 
(Snyder),  Goshen,  Ind.,  first  and 
second  daughters,  Ingrid  Kristine 
and  Megan  Elizabeth,  Jan.  17. 


OBITUARIES 


Alderfer,  William  L.,  son  of 

Franklin  and  Catherine  (Landis) 
Alderfer,  was  born  in  Bedminster 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  5,  1902;  died  at 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Jan.  22,  1986; 
aged  83  y.  He  was  married  to  Ida 
Yoder,  who  died  on  July  26,  1959. 
On  Dec.  3,  1960,  he  was  married 
to  Eva  R.  Rohrer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Ethel — Mrs.  James  Clemmer, 
and  Miriam— Mrs.  G.  Edward 
Gahman),  one  son  (Claude  Y.),  8 


\ 


New  EMC&S  building  gets  a roof.  The  roof  goes  on  the  center  sec- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  campus  center 
in  this  photograph  taken  in  mid-January. 

A later  completion  date  for  the  new  facility  has  been  set  for  June 
23  because  of  “fall  rainy  weather  delays,  ” according  to  President 
Richard  Detweiler. 

When  completed,  the  building  will  house  various  student  services, 
faculty  offices,  classrooms,  the  bookstore  and  post  office,  and  a large 
greeting  hall  for  informal  gatherings.  About  $100,000  is  needed  to 
complete  the  funding  of  the  $1+  million  project. 

The  campus  center  is  expected  to  be  occupied  for  the  start  of  the 
1986-87  school  year,  with  dedication  ceremonies  included  in  EMC's 
1986  homecoming,  Oct.  10-12. 


MCC  sends  out  new  workers.  Sixteen  people  from  the  Mennonite 
Church  were  among  the  1+0  new  workers  participating  in  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  orientation,  Jan.  7-1 7,  in  Akron,  Pa.  They  were: 

Back  row  (left  to  right)— Philip  and  Linda  King,  McPherson, 
Kans.,  going  to  Nigeria  as  a compound  manager  and  education  exten- 
sionist;  LaDell  and  Joyce  Gautsche,  Denver,  Colo.,  going  to  Jamaica 
as  a community  development  worker  and  nurse;  Heidi  and  Marty  Ul- 
rich Gingerich,  Parnell,  Iowa,  going  to  Haiti  as  a health  educator  and 
agriculture  worker;  and  Curtis  Wenger,  Wayland,  Iowa,  going  to 
Bangladesh  as  an  appropriate  technologist. 

Middle  row— Eleanor  Nash  (with  Joel),  Pickering,  Ont.,  going  to 
Nigeria  as  a nutritionist;  Katheryne  Penner,  Gladstone,  Man.,  going 
to  Winnipeg,  Man.,  as  a receptionist/secretary  with  Pregnancy 
Distress  Service;  Barbara  Fenton,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  going  to 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  as  a care  attendant  with  Independent  Living  Centre; 
and  Nancy  and  Stephen  Johnson,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  going  to  Akron, 
Pa.,  as  a day  care  teacher  and  mediation  center  director. 

Front  row— Murray  Nash  (with  Julie  and  Laurena),  Pickering, 
Ont.,  going  to  Nigeria  as  an  agriculturist;  Ken  and  Laura  Litwiller, 
Hopedale,  III.,  going  to  Kenya  as  an  irrigation  engineer  and  horti- 
culturist; and  John  Nofziger,  Archbold,  Ohio,  going  to  Miami,  Flu.,  as 
a social  worker  with  Miami  Haitian  Christian  Council. 

Not  participating  in  orientation  but  also  beginning  an  MCC  assign- 
ment is  Keith  Gingrich  of  Freeport,  III.  He  is  going  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  serve  at  the  MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section  Office. 


grandchildren,  and  8 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member 
of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of 
Mark  M.  Derstine  and  Curtis 
Godshall;  interment  in  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Dorothy  E., 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Anna 
(Naftziger)  Moser,  was  born  in 
Croghan,  N.Y.,  June  10,  1903; 
died  at  her  home  in  North  New- 
ton, Kans.,  Nov.  17,  1985;  aged  82 
y.  On  Nov.  4,  1926,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Nicholas  Gingerich,  who 
died  on  Dec.  7,  1958.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Marie — Mrs. 
Howard  Snider),  one  son  (James), 
5 grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Naomi — Mrs.  Lloyd  Boshart), 
and  one  brother  (E.  A.).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Conservative 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Bethel  College 
Church  (where  she  attended)  on 
Nov.  20,  and  at  Croghan  Con- 
servative Mennonite  Church  on 
Nov.  23;  interment  in  Croghan 
cemetery. 

Gunden,  Rachel,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Ropp)  Al- 
brecht, was  born  in  Ontario, 
Sept.  12,  1890;  died  at  Memorial 
Hospital,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Jan.  30, 
1986;  aged  95  y.  On  Sept.  24, 1914, 
she  was  married  to  John  Gunden, 
who  died  on  Oct.  22, 1959.  Surviv- 
ing are  4 sons  (Glen,  Delmar, 
Olin,  and  John  Dale),  3 daughters 


(Iva  Swartzendruber,  Clara — 
Mrs.  Mark  Stalter,  and  Lala — 
Mrs.  John  King),  one  foster  son 
(Michael  Sape),  31  grandchildren, 
41  great-grandchildren,  2 great- 
great-grandchildren,  5 foster 
grandchildren,  and  13  foster 
great-grandchildren).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
and  5 brothers.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Pigeon  River  Mennonite 
Church.  Memorial  services  were 
held  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Feb.  1, 
and  at  Pigeon,  Mich.,  on  Feb.  4,  in 
charge  of  Luke  Yoder  and  Herb 
Troyer;  interment  in  Pigeon 
River  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hailey,  Bessie,  daughter  of 
Edward  R.  and  Isabelle  (Hender- 
son) Brydge,  was  born  in 
Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  17,  1900; 
died  at  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Feb.  1, 
1986;  aged  85  y.  On  Dec.  3,  1932, 
she  was  married  to  Joseph  F. 
Hailey,  who  died  on  Dec.  16, 1978. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (John  E. 
Hailey),  3 grandchildren,  2 sis- 
ters (Mrs.  Viola  B.  Tisdale  and 
Mrs.  Edna  L.  Willis),  and  2 
brothers  (George  Bridge  and 
Vance  Brydge).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Lynside  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  3,  in  charge  of 
Herman  E.  Ropp  and  Paul  T. 
Yoder;  interment  in  Riverview 
Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Joseph  L.,  son  of 

Joseph  K.  and  Annie  F.  (Kauff- 
man) Hartzler,  was  born  at  Belle- 
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ville.  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1914;  died  at 
Lewistown  (Pa.)  Hospital,  May 
12,  1985;  aged  70  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Amanda  E.  Byler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Nancy— Mrs.  Elam 
Peachey,  Jr.,  and  Esther — Mrs. 
Willard  Peachey),  one  son 
(Joseph  P.  Hartzler),  11  grand- 
children, and  3 sisters  (Mabel— 
Mrs.  Samuel  Glick,  Edna— Mrs. 
Irvin  King,  and  Annabelle — Mrs. 
John  Yoder).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 sisters  (Fannie  F. 
Yoder,  Sadie  Kauffman,  and 
Esther  Robinson).  He  was  a 
member  of  Mountain  View  Men- 
nonite  Chapel,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  15,  in 
charge  of  Jonathan  E.  Yoder, 
Elam  Peachey,  and  Leroy  Umble; 
interment  in  Locust  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Crist  K.,  son  of 

Isaac  and  Leah  S.  (King)  Kauff- 
man, was  born  in  Bird  in  Hand, 
Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1912;  died  in  an  au- 
tomobile accident  at  Centerville, 
Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1986;  aged  73  y.  He 
was  married  to  Annie  R.  King, 
who  died  on  Jan.  24, 1965.  He  was 
later  married  to  Edna  P.  Yoder, 
who  died  in  the  same  automobile 
accident.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Mary— Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Peachey,  Rebecca— Mrs.  Lewis 
Peachey,  Anna — Mrs.  Frederick 
Helmuth,  and  Leah— Mrs.  Eric 
Kraly),  2 sons  (John  K.  and 
Stephen  K.  Kauffman),  43  grand- 
children, 7 great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Eli  S.  and  Isaac  S. 
Kauffman),  and  2 sisters  (Fan- 
nie— Mrs.  Mose  Blank,  and  Re- 
becca Kauffman).  He  was  a min- 
ister serving  the  Valley  View 
Amish-Mennonite  Church  and 
currently  ministered  at  Shady 
Grove  Christian  Fellowship  at 
Lewisburg,  Pa.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Christ  United  Lu- 
theran Church  on  Jan.  23  and  at 
Valley  View  Amish-Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  24,  in  charge  of 
Christian  Beiler,  LeRoy  Peachey, 
David  King,  and  Daniel  King; 
interment  in  Allensville  Menno- 
nite  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Edna  P.,  daughter 
of  Daniel  A.  and  Fannie  R. 
(Sharp)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1924;  died  in 
an  automobile  accident  at  Cen- 
terville, Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1986;  aged 
61  y.  She  was  married  to  Crist  K. 
Kauffman,  who  died  in  the  same 
accident.  Surviving  are  4 step- 
daughters (Mary— Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Peachey,  Rebecca— Mrs.  Lewis 
Peachey,  Anna — Mrs.  Frederick 
Helmuth,  and  Leah — Mrs.  Eric 
Kraly),  2 stepsons  (John  K.  and 
Stephen  K.  Kauffman),  43  step- 
grandchildren,  7 step-great-grand- 
children,  and  the  following 
brothers  and  sisters  (Sadie— Mrs. 
Aaron  B.  Peachey,  Linda — Mrs. 
John  W.  Spicher,  Bertha — Mrs. 
Jacob  E.  Hostetler,  Ella — Mrs. 
Willie  B.  Byler,  Roman  A.  Yoder, 
Alvin  D.  Yoder,  A.  Marian  Yoder, 
Lee  S.  Yoder,  Esther— Mrs.  Bill 
Lewis,  and  J.  Ben  Yoder).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Frank  G.  Yoder).  She 
was  a member  of  Shady  Grove 
Christian  Fellowship.  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  23  at 
Christ  United  Lutheran  Church 


and  at  Valley  View  Amish-Men- 
nonite Church  on  Jan.  24,  in 
charge  of  Christian  Beiler,  LeRoy 
Peachey,  David  King,  and  Daniel 
King;  interment  in  Allensville 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Benjamin  F.,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  (Berg)  Lehman, 
was  born  in  Burton  City,  Ohio, 
June  12,  1903;  died  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Jan.  19,  1986;  aged  82  y.  On 
May  4,  1927,  he  was  married  to 
Anna  Imhoff,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Glen,  Paul, 
and  Ray),  3 daughters  (Esther, 
Arlene,  and  Ruth),  and  13  grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of 
Wooster  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  Glen  A. 
Horner;  interment  in  Eight- 
square  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Libby,  Charles  Sylvanus,  son 
of  Herbert  and  Amiee  (Moore) 
Libby,  was  born  at  Arlington, 
Va.,  Feb.  19,  1924;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
13,  1986;  aged  61  y.  On  June  6, 
1953,  he  was  married  to  Joanne 
Stone,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Chuck  W.  and 
Chris  W.  Libby),  2 daughters 
(Robin  L.  Dayton  and  Brigette  L. 
Conley),  6 brothers  (Herbert, 
Kermit,  Wayne,  Merritt,  Marvin, 
and  Stanley),  and  one  sister 
(Faith  Edling).  He  was  a member 
of  Harrisonburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  15,  in  charge  of 
Richard  E.  Martin,  Eric  A. 
Kouns,  and  Roy  D.  Roth;  inter- 
ment in  Trissels  Mennonite 
Church  cemetery. 

Maust,  Iola,  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  and  Magdalena  (Mast) 
Miller,  was  born  at  Sugarcreek, 
Ohio,  Sept.  8,  1891;  died  at  Union 
Hospital,  Dover,  Ohio,  Jan.  23, 
1986;  aged  94  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1911, 
she  was  married  to  A.  Clay 
Maust,  who  died  on  June  21, 1965. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Pauline— Mrs.  Ray  Linder,  and 
Mary— Mrs.  Claude  Boyer),  one 
son  (Myron  K.),  6 grandchildren, 
and  12  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  and  2 brothers.  She  was  a 
member  of  Walnut  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  Smith  Funeral 
Home  on  Jan.  27,  in  charge  of 
Alvin  Kanagy;  interment  in 
Union  Hill  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ada,  daughter  of 
Clayton  R.  and  Dora  (Stoner) 
Good,  was  born  in  Conoy  Twp., 
Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1918;  died  of  cancer 
at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Feb.  3, 
1986;  aged  67  y.  On  Apr.  3,  1941, 
she  was  married  to  Merl  J.  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 sons  (Galen  G.,  Clifford  G., 
Dennis  G.,  and  Merle  G.),  2 
brothers  (Norman  S.  and  Paul 
S.),  and  2 sisters  (Emma— Mrs. 
William  Briskey,  and  Florence  S. 
(Mrs.  Glen  Zeager).  She  was  a 
member  of  Good  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  6,  in  charge  of 
Jay  Bechtold,  J.  Nelson  Bechtold, 
and  Russell  J.  Baer;  interment  in 
Good  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Grace  C.,  was  born  at 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  26,  1906;  died 
at  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Jan.  18, 1986;  aged  79  y.  She 


was  married  to  Carl  Christophel, 
who  died  on  Dec.  10,  1976.  She 
was  later  married  to  Alton 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Donald 
Christophel),  5 grandchildren,  6 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Perry  Hostetler),  and  3 sisters 
(Alice  Stutsman,  Ruby  Hostetler, 
and  Fern  Vawter).  She  was  a 
member  of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  21,  in  charge  of 
Sherm  Kauffman  and  Paul 
Yoder,  Sr.;  interment  in  Prairie 
Street  Cemetery. 

Shetler,  Sabina,  daughter  of 
Moses  and  Mary  (Ropp)  Weid- 
man,  was  born  in  Pigeon,  Mich., 
Dec.  10,  1897;  died  at  Scheurer 
Hospital,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Jan.  25, 
1986.  On  Jan.  21,  1921,  she  was 
married  to  John  A.  Shetler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Delores— Mrs.  Joseph 
Caradonna),  5 grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Luanna  Bechler).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  and  4 brothers.  She  was  a 
member  of  Michigan  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  28,  in  charge  of  Herbert 
Troyer;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Sutter,  Sarah  M.,  daughter  of 
Christen  and  Elizabeth  (Good) 
Birky,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111., 
Dec.  13,  1901;  died  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Jan.  26,  1986;  aged  84  y.  On 
Dec.  12,  1920,  she  was  married  to 
Lawrence  W.  Sutter,  who  died  on 
Jan.  16,  1984.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Ivis,  Mervin,  and  Eldo  Sut- 
ter), 2 daughters  (Odela  Shank 
and  Hilda  Kurtz),  27  grand- 
children, and  40  great-grandchil- 
dren. She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  brother.  She  was  a 
member  of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  29,  in  charge  of 
Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  and  Randy 
Sutter;  interment  in  Palms  Me- 
morial Park. 

Swope,  Herman  Franklin, 

son  of  Emmanuel  J.  and  Maggie 
F.  (Burkholder)  Swope,  was  born 
in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  12, 
1900;  died  at  Hutton  Nursing 
Home,  Salem,  Ohio,  Feb.  3,  1986; 
aged  85  y.  On  Feb.  3, 1923,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  Elva  Detrow, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Carolyn  M.  War- 
ren), one  son  (Wilmer  D.  Swope), 
5 grandchildren,  one  great- 
granddaughter,  3 sisters  (Mary— 
Mrs.  Cleo  Steiner,  Mrs.  Nannie 
Lehman,  and  Margaret — Mrs. 
John  Lehman),  and  4 brothers 
(Oliver,  Paul,  Emanuel  J.,  and 
Cleo  J.).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  4 brothers  (Roy  Daniel, 
Ira,  John,  and  Joseph).  He  was  a 
member  of  Leetonia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  5,  in  charge  of 
Leonard  Hershey  and  Ernest 
Martin;  interment  in  Midway 
Mennonite  Church  cemetery. 

Wenger,  Carl  Avis,  son  of 
Ephraim  M.  and  Ada  C.  (Shif- 
flett) Wenger,  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  Va.,  on  May  3,  1922; 
died  of  a heart  attack  at  Dayton, 
Va.,  Jan.  22,  1986;  aged  63  y.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sisters  (Primrose  W. 


Derrow  and  Mary  W.  Tutwiler). 
He  was  a member  of  Har- 
risonburg Mennonite  Church. 
Graveside  services  were  held  at 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery  on  Jan.  24,  in  charge  of 
Roy  D.  Roth. 

Yoder,  Debra  L.,  daughter  of 
Alvin  D.  and  Anna  Margaret 
(Zook)  Yoder,  was  born  at 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 1958;  died 
at  her  home  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  on 
Jan.  31,  1986;  aged  27  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  the  following  brothers 
and  sisters:  Wanda  J.  Yoder, 
Stanley  A.  Yoder,  Brenda  F. 
Yoder,  Sandra  M.  Yoder,  Nelson 
E.  Yoder,  and  Barbara  E.  Yoder. 
She  attended  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  2,  in 
charge  of  Leroy  Umble;  inter- 
ment in  Allensville  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Dilly  K.,  was 

born  at  Lemoyne,  Pa.,  Aug.  15, 
1888;  died  at  Seidle  Hospital, 
Mechanicsburg.  Pa..  Feb.  2.  1986; 
aged  98  y.  On  Oct.  14,  1909,  she 
was  married  to  Amos  Zim- 
merman, who  died  on  July  27, 
1955.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Clayton  E.),  one  daughter 
(Dorothy  E.  Martin),  5 grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Mary  Hinkel).  She 
was  a member  of  Slate  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  5,  in 
charge  of  Paul  and  Laura  Nisly; 
interment  in  Slate  Hill  Cemetery. 

Correction:  There  were  some 
errors  in  the  obituary  of  Maude 
Yoder  in  the  Jan.  28  issue.  On 
Jan.  13,  1927,  she  was  married  to 
Jesse  McFarland,  who  died  on 
Aug.  10,  1969.  On  Sept.  12,  1971, 
she  was  married  to  David  J. 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Among  the 
survivors  is  one  son  (Clifford  Mc- 
Farland). 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 

Me n non  i te  Ch  u rch 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  Feb.  28-Mar.  1 

Allegheny  Conference  delegate  session,  Mar. 
1 

Conversations  on  Faith  III,  Laurelville,  Pa., 
Mar.  5-7 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13-15 

Ontario/Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  con- 
ferences joint  meeting,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Mar.  14-16 

Lancaster  Conference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Des 
Plaines,  111.,  Apr.  10-12 

Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  Apr.  11-12 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  20 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Bush,  in  undeclared  candidacy, 
courts  new  Falwell  organization 

With  the  1988  U.S.  presidential  elec- 
tions still  far  off,  Vice-President  George 
Bush  has  set  out  to  win  the  support  of 
an  increasingly  active  constituency— 
the  fundamentalist  Christian  move- 
ment. The  vice-president’s  most  recent 
pitch  came  at  the  first  meeting  of  evan- 
gelist Jerry  Falwell’s  new  umbrella 
political  organization— Liberty  Federa- 
tion. 

An  Episcopalian,  Bush,  who  has  all 
but  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
1988  Republican  presidential  nomina- 
tion, is  an  unlikely  heir  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan’s  command  of  the 
political  loyalties  of  conservative  Chris- 
tians. As  a candidate  for  the  1980  Re- 
publican nomination,  he  sharply 
criticized  aspects  of  Reagan’s  conserva- 
tive platform  and  is  a former  supporter 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  for 
women. 

But  this  hasn’t  stopped  Bush  from 
courting  fundamentalist  support.  He 
has  already  won  the  endorsement  of 
Falwell. 


American  Mideast  perceptions  called 
outdated  and  misinformed 

American  perceptions  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict  and  conditions  in  Israel  are 
outdated  or  based  on  misinformation, 
according  to  a collection  of  articles  by 
evangelical  Christians  and  a book  by  a 
foreign-policy  analyst. 

The  articles  appear  in  the  latest  issue 
of  Transformation,  a journal  on  evange- 
lical social  ethics  published  in  England 
by  World  Evangelical  Fellowship.  Based 
on  presentations  made  at  a roundtable 
last  June,  the  pieces  generally  call  on 
evangelicals  to  move  away  from  a one- 
sided position  of  support  for  Israel 
based  on  faulty  biblical  interpretation 
to  a stance  of  justice  for  both  Israelis 
and  Palestinians. 

The  book,  A Changing  Israel,  was 
published  by  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  written  by  Peter  Grose.  It 
highlights  demographic  changes  in  Is- 
rael in  the  past  two  decades  that  have 
led  to  problems  both  with  the  country’s 
increasingly  diverse  Jewish  population 
and  its  growing  number  of  Arabs. 

Frank  Epp,  the  late  Mennonite  his- 
torian, argues  in  his  Transformation 
article  that  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  state  of  Israel,  the  “idealistic 
and  egalitarian  Zionism  of  Martin 
Buber”  was  defeated  by  “the  more  racist 
Zionism  from  which,  and  within  which, 


most  Israeli  policies  emanate.” 

He  expresses  fear  that  unless  Ameri- 
can attitudes  change,  “there  will  be  a 
rapid  and  complete  swinging  of  a pen- 
dulum which  will  exchange  one  untruth 
for  another,  an  uncritical  pro-Zionism 
for  an  unlimited  anti-Semitism.  And 
largely  responsible  for  that  swing  will 
be  those  who  pushed  pro-Zionism  to  the 
point  where  it  was  itself  an  enemy  of 
humanity.” 


Jehovah’s  Witness  parents  proud  of  son 
who  died  after  refusing  transfusion 

A 15-year-old  hemophiliac  who  joined 
his  Jehovah’s  Witness  parents  in  refus- 
ing a blood  transfusion  because  of  re- 
ligious beliefs,  has  died  in  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

The  boy,  Danny  Kennett,  died  as  a 
judge  of  the  Manitoba  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  was  holding  an  extraordinary 
hearing  on  his  parents’  application  to 
block  an  earlier  court  order  allowing  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  of  Central 
Winnipeg  to  take  custody  of  the  youth 
and  proceed  with  a transfusion. 

The  parents  had  asked  the  judge  to 
overturn  the  custody  order  because  giv- 
ing their  son  the  transfusion  would  vio- 
late his  religious  rights  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Canadian  charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms. 

Jehovah’s  Witnesses  refuse  transfu- 
sions because  they  insist  that  Old  Testa- 
ment verses  warning  against  consuming 
the  blood  of  any  animal  apply  also  to 
blood  transfusions. 


Palau  hits  fund-raising  by  TV 
preachers,  involvement  in  politics 

Constant  fund-raising  by  television 
preachers  has  hurt  the  image  of  evange- 
lism in  the  United  States,  says  a leading 
international  evangelist. 

“Even  though  television  evangelists 
may  be  fine  people  with  honorable  goals 
and  are  above  board  in  handling  the 
money,  the  implication  to  the  non-com- 
mitted  American  is:  All  they  want  is 
money,”  said  Luis  Palau,  who  is  some- 
times called  the  Billy  Graham  of  South 
America. 

Mixing  politics  and  religion  also  has 
its  dangers,  the  evangelist  warned.  “A 
minister  is  there  to  lift  up  Jesus  Christ, 
but  if  he  is  political,  the  impression 
might  be  that  God  is  only  with  one 
party,”  said  Palau.  “I’ve  actually  heard 
people  say  that  you  can’t  be  a Christian 
and  be  a Democrat.” 


Shuttle  tragedy:  reflections  on 
human  cost,  bravery,  grief 

The  aftermath  of  the  space  shuttle 
tragedy  is  a time  to  reflect  on  “the 
human  price  paid  for  gains,”  said  a 
prominent  teacher  of  preaching 


recently.  “What  is  shocking  to  our  so- 
ciety is  that  we  are  dependent  for  much 
on  people  who  are  paying  a price  we 
take  for  granted.  Then  someone  dies, 
and  we  realize  what  is  paid,”  said  Fred 
Craddock  of  Candler  School  of  Theology 
in  Atlanta. 

Warren  Wiersbe  of  the  Back  to  the  Bi- 
ble radio  ministry  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
said  the  consequences  of  a grief  such  as 
that  over  the  shuttle  tragedy  “should  be 
compassion  for  other  people.  If  I weep 
over  those  people  lost  on  the  shuttle  but 
am  mean  to  the  waitress  in  the  coffee 
shop,  I’ve  missed  it.  Everybody  has 
hurts,  but  they  should  make  better 
people  out  of  us.” 

Harold  Kushner,  author  of  When  Bad 
Things  Happen  to  Good  People  and 
spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Israel  in  Na- 
tick, Mass.,  said,  “We  are  helped  to 
absorb  this  tragedy  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
shared  by  knowing  everyone  feels  as  we 
do.”  Noting  that  Judith  Resnick,  one  of 
those  killed,  was  the  first  Jewish  as- 
tronaut, he  said  he  told  his  congrega- 
tion, “We  honor  God  by  being  curious 
and  exploring  and  being  very  brave.” 


Buchanan  says  Falwell  is  ‘out  of  step’ 
with  most  Christians  on  apartheid 

Just  back  from  a trip  to  South  Africa, 
a noted  Baptist  minister  and  former  Re- 
publican congressman  declared  in 
Washington  recently  that  television 
evangelists  such  as  Jerry  Falwell  are 
“out  of  step”  with  most  American  Chris- 
tians when  they  voice  support  for  the 
white-ruled  government. 

John  Buchanan,  who  has  emerged  as 
a leading  critic  of  the  fundamentalist 
Christian  political  movement,  countered 
what  he  described  as  the  “impression 
that  Falwell  is  speaking  for  Christians 
in  this  country  on  South  Africa.  That  is 
absolutely  not  the  case.” 

He  cited  a recent  Harris  poll  showing 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
disagree  with  Falwell’s  comments  on 
the  situation  in  South  Africa. 


First  complete  Navajo  Indian 
Bible  translation  published 

The  first  complete  Bible  in  the  Navajo 
Indian  language  has  made  its  debut.  The 
462-page  text  is  the  result  of  more  than 
40  years  of  work  by  Navajo  and  other 
translators.  Published  by  the  American 
Bible  Society,  it  is  only  the  third  com- 
plete Bible  in  an  American  Indian  lan- 
guage. 

A team  to  work  on  the  Old  Testament 
was  organized  in  1968  by  Geronimo 
Martin,  a Christian  Reformed  minister 
who  had  become  blind  at  age  25.  To 
translate  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
he  read  English  versions  in  braille,  then 
translated  aloud  into  Navajo  as  his  wife 
recorded  the  words  by  hand. 
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Something  ior  notmng 


George  Washington  was  a gambler,  Marvin  Hein  tells 
us  in  an  article  on  lotteries  in  the  February  4 issue  of 
The  Christian  Leader.  “Washington  said:  ‘Gambling  is 
the  child  of  avarice,  the  brother  of  iniquity,  and  the 
father  of  mischief,’  but  he  kept  record  of  his  winnings 
and  losings  in  his  diary.” 

Gambling  has  become  respectable  these  days  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  with  the  coming  of  state  and  provincial 
lotteries.  As  Hein  reports,  in  the  U.S.  this  is  no  new 
thing.  It  was  prevalent  in  colonial  times,  but  churches 
led  in  the  fight  against  it  and,  before  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  all  the  states  had  outlawed  gambling. 

Now  it  is  back  in  force,  sometimes  under  pious  slogans 
such  as  raising  money  for  education.  But,  says  Hein,  in 
1983  states  received  net  gains  of  $2  billion  from  lotteries. 
“Those  same  states  could  have  raised  the  same  amount 
by  raising  taxes  one  fourth  of  one  percent.”  Yet  legalized 
gambling  is  popular  because  it  holds  out  the  promise  of 
something  for  nothing — or  at  least  a lot  for  a little.  For  a 
few.  According  to  Hein,  the  odds  of  winning  a million 
dollars  are  one  in  20,000,000. 

Gambling  today  is  joined  by  pornography— the  ex- 
ploitation of  sex  for  profit.  Pornography,  like  the  lot- 
tery, feeds  people’s  fantasies  in  order  to  get  their  atten- 
tion and  their  money.  Sexuality  is  a basic  building  block 
in  personality.  Genesis  1 affirms  that  the  creation  was 
good.  Genesis  2 is  even  more  explicit  about  the  beauty 
and  rightness  of  human  sexuality. 

Pornography,  like  the  lottery,  turns  something 
reasonable  and  good  into  something  distorted.  The  issue 
of  pornography  in  the  U.S.  is  being  pressed  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Decency  in  Tupelo,  Mississippi. 

The  NFD  publishes  the  NFD  Journal,  a 10-times-a-year 
publication  filled  with  news  and  comment  about 
pornography  issues.  It  urges  readers  to  boycott,  protest, 
and  write  their  senators. 

Before  me  is  the  February  issue  which  reports  that 
the  Federal  Prison  System  sells  pornographic  magazines 
and  that  7-Eleven  stores,  “the  leading  retailer  of 
magazines  in  America,  continues  to  disregard  the  Chris- 
tian community’s  plea  for  the  company  to  get  out  of  the 
pornography  business.” 

Considerable  in  this  issue  is  devoted  to  a review  of 
anti-Christian  and  pornographic  elements  in  current 
television  programs.  Since  I consider  much  of  what  ap- 
pears on  commercial  television  less  than  worthy  of  com- 
ment, I do  not  normally  expend  much  emotional  energy 
over  it.  Yet  the  evidence  reported  is  impressive.  Values 
portrayed  on  television  are  often  offensive  to  sensitive 
Christians  and  negative  toward  faithful  family  practice. 
And  it  is  not  possible  to  completely  ignore  television.  Its 
power  to  communicate  was  demonstrated  again  at  the 


time  of  the  space-shuttle  explosion.  Within  minutes  a 
whole  nation  was  called  to  attention. 

Pornography  on  television  does  not  operate  in  this 
dramatic  fashion.  It  is  rather  a case  of  a subtle  pervasive 
influence.  In  1951 1 worked  for  10  weeks  on  an  assembly 
line.  Some  of  the  language  I heard  was  what  might  be 
termed  “colorful.”  After  10  weeks,  I was  not  talking  in 
these  terms,  but  I was  startled  to  observe  that  some  had 
penetrated  my  thinking. 

The  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  Council  of 
Moderators  and  Secretaries  discussed  pornography  at  a 
recent  meeting.  Wayne  North,  our  church’s  executive 
secretary,  reported  that  the  work  of  organizations  op- 
posing pornography  was  noted.  Not  everyone  was  “will- 
ing to  be  identified  with  some  of  their  methods,”  but 
“the  council  agreed  that  more  should  be  done.”  North 
reported  that  “both  James  Lapp  as  MC  moderator  and  I 
as  executive  secretary  feel  that  the  Mennonite  Church 
should  be  actively  addressing  the  matter  of 
pornography.” 

The  campaign  against  pornography  reminds  me  of 
other  campaigns  on  moral  issues  which  have  surfaced  in 
the  past.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  against  the  sell- 
ing of  alcoholic  drinks.  Another  time  it  was  a boycott  of 
a company  which  sold  baby  formula  in  third-world 
countries. 

At  such  a point  as  this  we  Mennonites  tend  to  separate 
into  groups  on  the  basis  of  how  much  responsibility  or 
even  right  we  have  to  impose  our  own  Christian  opinions 
on  society  at  large.  However  we  view  this,  I think  we 
may  recognize  that  pornography  can  be  opposed  from 
several  perspectives.  To  separate  sexual  activity  from 
the  marital  bond  as  pornography  does  is  an  attack  on  the 
family  and  on  society.  It  is  not  necessary  to  oppose  it  on 
moral  or  Christian  principles  alone.  Pornography  is 
antisocial. 

As  such,  of  course,  it  is  nothing  new.  But  the  sophisti- 
cation found  in  the  modern  media  of  communication 
makes  it  pack  a special  wallop. 

Let  us  call  it  what  it  is:  like  gambling,  pornography  is 
the  degrading  of  something  good  for  selfish  purposes.  It 
is  offered  as  a shortcut  to  pleasure,  something  enjoyable 
without  responsibility. 

Last  year  at  Ames  85,  the  General  Assembly  approved 
a study  book  called  Human  Sexuality  in  the  Christian 
Life.  This  is  now  available  for  use  in  Mennonite  con- 
gregations. Wilmer  Martin,  co-chair  of  the  committee 
which  developed  the  book,  has  taught  the  course  in  his 
congregation.  He  reports  that  it  was  an  opportunity  for 
people  to  ask  questions  about  their  sexuality. 

As  such  it  serves  as  an  antidote  to  the  sickness  of 
pornography. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Matthew’s  account: 
truth  and  propaganda 


by  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver 


It’s  not  really  a “resurrection  story”  at  all.  Nowhere 
within  his  accountof  Easter  weekend  (27:55 — 28:15)  does 
Matthew  even  attempt  to  describe  Jesus’  resurrection. 
He  seems  perfectly  willing  to  leave  that  universe-shak- 
ing event  behind  a veil  of  silence.  Mention  of  Jesus’ 
resurrection  itself  comes  only  as  reference  to  an  event 
predicted  for  the  future  (27:63)  or  one  which  has  already 
happened  (27:53;  28:6-7).  Apparently  the  how  of  Jesus’ 
resurrection  does  not  concern  Matthew,  strange  as  that 
may  seem  to  our  20th-century  “scientific”  minds. 

What  Matthew  is  vitally  concerned  about,  however,  is 
the  question  of  significance.  What  does  Jesus’  resurrec- 
tion mean  for  the  people  who  encounter  it  firsthand? 
And  what  does  it  mean  for  us?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, Matthew  tells  a story  of  not-so-certain 
“certainties”  and  surprise  reversals,  of  pointed  contrasts 
and  delicious  ironies,  of  paralysis  and  transformation, 
of  truth  and  propaganda. 

The  primary  characters  who  “people”  this  account  are 
not  Jesus’  somewhat  fickle  associates,  the  disciples,  but 
rather  two  groups  we  would  little  expect  to  encounter. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a group  of  women  who  (un- 
beknownst to  us)  have  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee, 
ministering  to  him  along  the  way  (27:55-56).  And  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  very  Jewish  authorities  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  about  Jesus’  execution  and 
who  now  are  determined  that  Jesus  “stay  put”  in  the 
tomb  where  he  has  been  buried  (27 :62-66). 

Contrasting  groups.  The  contrasts  between  these 
groups  are  immediately  evident,  even  beyond  their  at- 
titudes toward  Jesus.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of 
visibility.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  seen  a great  deal  of 
the  Jewish  authorities.  They  are  key  actors  in  the  story, 
in  fact.  Throughout  Jesus’  public  ministry  these  Jewish 
authorities  question  Jesus’  actions  and  challenge  his  au- 
thority (9:1-8, 10-13;  12:1-8,  9-14;  15:1-9;  19:3-9;  21:14-17; 
21 :23— 22:46),  attribute  his  power  to  evil  sources  (9:32-34; 
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12:22-32),  demand  of  him  “signs”  (12:38-42;  16:1-4),  plot 
to  destroy  him  (12:14),  and  finally  initiate  the  scheme 
which  brings  Jesus  to  his  death  (26:3-5;  cf.  26:47 — 27:50). 

By  contrast,  the  women  are  totally  inconspicuous;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  until  now  we  didn’t  even  know 
that  they  were  there.  (Matthew  never  told  us  that  there 
were  women  in  Jesus’  entourage!)  Apparently,  they’ve 
been  “doing  their  thing” — that  is,  looking  out  for  Jesus’ 
physical  needs — without  drawing  any  attention  to  them- 
selves or  their  actions. 

Or  consider  the  question  of  power.  The  women  clearly 
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have  no  real  power  at  their  disposal.  They  have  followed 
Jesus  and  made  his  life  as  comfortable  as  they  can.  But 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  life  and  death,  all  they  can 
do  is  stand  at  a distance  and  watch  as  Jesus  hangs  dying 
(27:55-56).  And  afterward  their  only  thought  is  of  stay- 
ing close  to  the  tomb  and  grieving  over  the  dead  body 
(27:61;  28:1). 

The  Jewish  authorities,  on  the  contrary,  have  power 
of  impressive  proportions.  Not  only  are  they  able  to  lead 
the  Jewish  crowds  around  on  a string  (27:20),  but  they 
are  even  powerful  enough  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
Roman  governor  against  both  his  wishes  and  his  better 
judgment  (27:15-26).  And  after  Jesus’  death  these  au- 
thorities still  manage  to  make  things  happen  their  way: 
to  ensure  that  there  is  no  “resurrection  fraud,”  they  de- 
mand and  receive  official  permission  to  seal  Jesus’  tomb 
and  post  a guard  (27:62-66). 

The  contrasts  are  difficult  to  overlook.  And  if  we  wish 
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to  understand  Matthew’s  story,  we  dare  not  overlook 
them,  since  it  is  these  contrasts  themselves  which  give 
the  account  its  focus.  In  Matthew’s  view  the  whole  sig- 
nificance of  Jesus’  resurrection  can  be  seen  in  the  di- 
vergent responses  of  the  women  and  the  Jewish  au- 
thorities. 

The  events  in  question.  But  before  we  can  make 
sense  of  these  responses,  we  must  take  account  of  the 
events  in  question:  to  what  do  the  women  and  the  au- 
thorities respond?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  star- 
tling in  its  clarity:  the  women  and  the  Jewish  authorities 
have  exactly  the  same  set  of  facts  to  deal  with.  If  they 
display  contrasting  responses  on  Easter  morning,  it  is 
not  because  the  evidence  is  contradictory.  Rather,  Mat- 


Those  who  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
now  see  the  universe  turned  on  its 
head  and  death  turned  into  life. 


thew  makes  very  clear  to  us  that  the  women  and  the 
Jewish  authorities  recognize  exactly  the  same  set  of 
givens.  There  are  four  of  these. 

1.  Jesus  has  died.  No  dispute.  The  Jewish  authorities 
stand  up  close  to  the  cross  (27:41-43).  The  women  watch 
from  a distance  (27:55-56).  From  both  perspectives  the 
verdict  is  the  same:  Jesus  has  died. 

2.  Jesus  has  been  buried  in  a tomb  donated  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  No  controversy  here.  The  women  sit  by 
watching  as  Joseph  prepares  Jesus’  body  for  burial,  lays 
it  in  the  tomb,  and  closes  the  entrance  with  a large  stone 
(27:57-61).  The  Jewish  authorities  are  so  well  informed 
about  the  fact  and  the  location  of  Jesus’  burial  that  they 
can  go  to  the  spot,  seal  the  stone,  and  post  a guard 
(27:66). 

3.  Two  days  later  an  angel  descends  from  heaven,  rolls 
back  the  stone  from  Jesus  ’ tomb,  and  sits  on  it.  No  doubt 
about  it.  The  guards  are  so  terrified  by  what  they  see 
that  they  fall  into  a dead  faint  (28:4).  The  women  are  so 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  angel  that  they  race  from 
the  tomb  to  deliver  the  angel’s  message  (28:8). 

1+.  When  the  angel  rolls  away  the  stone,  the  tomb  is 
empty.  Absolutely  no  debate.  If  this  fact  were  in  any 
way  subject  to  question,  Matthew’s  entire  account  would 
crumble  to  nothing.  There  would  be  no  basis  for  either  of 
the  responses  which  follow.  Both  the  women  and  the 
Jewish  authorities  are  totally  convinced  that  they  have 
an  empty  tomb  to  account  for.  Only  in  light  of  such 
certainty  does  Matthew’s  story  take  on  any  meaning. 

Responses  to  the  unexpected.  But  now  for  the 

contrasts.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  responses  to 
the  unexpected.  Neither  group  is  at  all  prepared  to  en- 
counter an  angel  at  the  tomb.  The  guard  is  expecting  to 
forestall  a midnight  coup  by  distraught  and  desperate 
disciples  (27:64).  The  women  have  come  to  the  tomb 
seeking  the  body  of  “Jesus  who  was  crucified”  (28:5).  No 
one  expects  an  angel. 

But  when  the  angel  appears,  the  responses  diverge 


radically.  The  guards,  for  their  part,  shake  with  terror 
and  fall  into  a dead  faint  at  the  sight  of  the  angel  (28:4). 
In  an  unprecedented  act  of  power,  God  himself  has  emp- 
tied the  garden  tomb  on  that  Easter  morning,  but  abject 
fear  closes  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  guards  to  the  news  of 
God’s  action.  Those  who  believe  themselves  powerful 
enough  to  deal  with  “resurrection  fraud”  are  totally 
paralyzed  in  the  face  of  “Resurrection  truth.”  The  guard 
can  no  more  receive  the  angel’s  Resurrection  message 
than  the  corpses  they  now  resemble. 

The  women,  on  the  contrary,  encounter  the  angel  with 
“eyes  that  see”  and  “ears  that  hear.”  In  spite  of  their 
fear  (28:5),  they  listen  to  the  amazing  message  of  the 
angel  (28:5-7)  and  observe  the  (now  empty)  spot  where 
the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  (28:6b).  These  women  are 
able  to  receive  the  news  of  the  Resurrection — even 
though  the  message  is  totally  unexpected  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  messenger  fear-inspiring — because  they 
are  open  to  the  God  of  the  Resurrection,  the  God  who 
acts  in  history  in  powerful  and  unexpected  ways. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning.  When  they  “come  to” 
and  collect  their  wits,  the  guards’  first  move  is  to  hurry 
back  to  the  city  and  relate  to  their  higher-ups,  the 
Jewish  authorities,  “everything  that  has  happened” 
(28:11).  (Do  they  have  any  conception  that  they  have 
missed  the  most  important  events  of  the  morning?) 

And  now  we  see  the  powerful  Jewish  leaders,  those 
used  to  making  things  happen  their  way,  engaged  in  a 
panicky  scramble  for  a face-saving  response  to  the  crisis 
at  hand.  The  worst  possible  scenario  has  become  reality: 
the  tomb  which  had  safely  locked  away  the  body  of  “that 
imposter”  (27:63)  is  suddenly  and  mysteriously  empty. 
Rumors  of  “resurrection”  are  sure  to  get  around.  There 
must  be  a public  explanation  without  delay. 

Ultimate  irony.  And  so  the  ultimate  irony  shapes  up. 
In  place  of  cocky  self-confidence  and  sneering  disdain 
for  others,  there  is  now  desperate  fear,  hush  money,  and 
promises  of  future  protection.  And  at  the  heart  of  it  all 
lies  a fabricated  and  dangerously  self-incriminating 
cover-up  story  born  out  of  the  worst  nightmares  of  its 
fabricators:  “His  disciples  came  by  night  and  stole  him 
while  we  were  sleeping”  (28:12-14;  cf.  27:64). 

Those  who  have  feared  a “resurrection  fraud”  now 
perpetrate  one  of  their  own.  Those  who  have  viewed 
themselves  as  strong  and  powerful  now  chain  them- 
selves in  desperate  fear  to  the  endless  repetition  of  a lie. 
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The  universe-shaking  truth  of  the  Resurrection  has  been 
replaced  by  the  falsehood  of  political  propaganda.  And 
with  this  the  ultimate  fear  of  the  Jewish  authorities  be- 
comes a self-fulfilling  prophecy:  the  “last  fraud”  is  truly 
“worse  than  the  first”  (27:64). 

But  for  the  women  at  the  tomb,  things  are  altogether 
different.  As  a result  of  their  encounter  with  the  angel, 
the  women  find  fear  transformed  into  joy  and  sorrow 
into  worship.  Not  only  do  they  leave  the  tomb  “with  fear 
and  great  joy”  to  deliver  the  extraordinary  message  of 
the  angel  (28:8),  but  as  they  do  so,  they  come  face-to-face 
with  Jesus  himself  and  fall  at  his  feet  in  worship  (28:9). 
For  the  women,  Easter  means  no  less  than  a life- 
transforming encounter  with  the  Risen  Lord. 

And  this  is  the  wonder  of  it  all.  Those  who  had  no 
power  now  experience  firsthand  the  most  powerful 


event  of  all  time.  Those  who  had  nothing  to  hope  for  now 
see  the  universe  turned  on  its  head  and  death  turned 
into  life.  Those  who  came  seeking  a dead  body  now  reach 
out  and  touch  a risen  Lord.  Those  who  could  only  weep 
now  kneel  in  worship.  The  incredible  truth  of  the  angel’s 
message  transforms  the  women  from  heartbroken 
mourners  into  joyous  evangelists  of  the  good  news: 
“Jesus  has  risen  and  goes  before  ...”  (28:7;  cf.  28:10). 

The  message  for  us  is  clear:  the  “evidence”  is  out  there 
and  the  “verdict”  is  up  to  us.  The  God  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion breaks  into  our  own  world  with  the  same  power 
that  emptied  the  garden  tomb  on  that  first  Easter  morn- 
ing. Do  we  have  “eyes  to  see”  and  “ears  to  hear”  what 
this  God  is  doing?  Have  we  dared  to  open  ourselves  to 
the  life-transforming  truth  of  the  Resurrection?  This  is 
Matthew’s  concern.  ^ 


Through  a poor  man’s  eyes 


by  Robert  Roberg 

A poor  man’s  eyes  are  stretched  wide  by  hunger,  so  he 
sees  a different  world. 

I’ve  been  imprisoned  in  Mexico  and  Colombia,  sold  my 
blood  in  Greece  for  a boat  ticket. 

I worked  as  a gardener  in  Israel,  begged  for  bread  on  the 
streets  of  India. 

I’ve  sold  my  plasma  for  food  in  Tucson,  lived  for  months 
on  food  stamps,  been  twice  on  welfare. 

I’ve  eaten  from  soup  kitchens,  slept  in  bus  stations,  and 
walked  all  night  many  nights  because  I had  no  money 
and  no  place  to  stay. 

So  I know  how  the  poor  think. 

I’ve  been  exploited  by  farmers,  restaurant  owners,  motel 
keepers,  hospitals,  newspapers,  bookstores, 
universities  (both  secular  and  Christian). 

Let  me  be  a window  for  you.  Look  into  my  mind  and  see 
how  a poor  man  thinks. 

A poor  man  thinks  constantly  of  the  rich.  He  hates  them. 

They  are  the  cause  of  his  suffering.  He  is  blind  to  any 
good  they  may  do. 

He  hates  all  governments  which  favor  the  rich.  He  hates 
rich  farmers  who  are  paid  not  to  plant. 

He  is  blinded  by  long  unemployment  lines,  and  therefore 
resents  families  where  both  parents  work  in  order  to 
have  more  luxuries. 

A poor  man  looking  for  work  hates  retired  people  who 
continue  to  work. 

He  hates  people  with  expensive  clothes,  for  he  must  buy 
all  his  secondhand. 

He  hates  congressmen  who  vote  themselves  pay  raises. 

He  hates  little  shopkeepers  who  exploit  their  workers 
with  low  wages. 

He  is  blinded  by  people  eating  from  garbage  cans.  He  is 
blinded  by  grocery  stores  and  restaurants  who  throw 
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away  old  food. 

He  hates  fences:  “Keep  out,”  “No  trespassing,”  “Private 
property.” 

He  hates  to  see  teenagers  pumping  quarters  into  video 
games. 

He  hates  pets  as  they  gobble  up  meat  and  fish  dinners 
while  the  poor  go  hungry. 

He  hates  lawns  and  lawn  mowers  and  lawn  fertilizers. 
He  hates  cars  gulping  down  tons  of  gas,  oil,  paint,  and 
wax. 

He  sees  the  rich  water  skiing  on  the  lakes  behind  flashy 
boats.  He  cannot  reach  the  lakes  because  of  the  fences. 
The  poor  man  turns  to  the  poor  for  brotherhood,  but 
finds  the  stronger  poor  preying  upon  the  weaker  poor. 
Hello,  hunger,  my  old  friend.  He  becomes  a wanderer  on 
the  earth. 

He  passes  church  buildings  with  their  well-clipped 
lawns  and  stained-glass  windows. 

He  doubts  if  he  would  be  welcome  there.  He  doubts  if 
the  sweaty  carpenter  of  Nazareth  would  feel 
comfortable  in  there. 

He  sees  the  preachers  on  TV  begging  for  money  and 
promising  prosperity  to  all  who  donate. 

He  sees  people  marching  to  stop  nuclear  destruction,  but 
the  poor  man  says: 

“Let  it  come.  My  suffering  will  be  over  and  then  the  rich 
will  reap  what  they  have  sown.” 

This  is  howl  thought  before  the  spirit  of  Christ  became 
real  to  me.  Since  then  I have  come  to  see  that  my  life  of 
poverty  was  actually  a blessing  to  me,  and  I have  been 
trying  to  embrace  a life  of  voluntary  poverty.  To  be 
honest,  I must  confess  I still  struggle  with  negative 
thoughts  about  the  rich.  I know  that  the  Lord  has  helped 
me  to  be  more  loving  toward  them.  I do  not  love  how 
they  live,  but  more  and  more  I am  seeing  them  as  “lost" 
more  than  “bad.  "My  biggest  problem  is  with  wealthy 
Christians.  It  is  harder  for  me  to  be  tolerant  of  them.  So 
please  pray  for  me. 
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We  could  be  much  more  help 
to  each  other 

by  Susan  Swartzendruber  Lehman 


I’m  ashamed  of  a lot  of  the  things  I’ve  done.  Aren’t 
you? 

I’m  ashamed  of  the  time  I laughed  at  my  sister’s 
cartwheels  until  she  nearly  cried. 

I’m  ashamed  of  the  time  I promised  my  high  school 
sweetheart  I’d  always  love  him,  and  six  weeks  later 
promised  the  same  thing  to  my  new  college  boyfriend. 

I’m  ashamed  of  the  time  I was  rude  over  the  phone  to 
someone  I assumed  was  a stranger,  and  that  “stranger” 
said,  “Oh,  hello!  Is  this  Susie?” 

Can  laugh  now.  Those  are  things  I can  laugh  about 
now.  It’s  taken  time  in  order  to  distance  myself  from  the 
incidents  so  that  now  I can  see  humor  in  them.  Some- 
times it  took  admitting  them  to  a close  friend  and  to- 
gether we  could  laugh  about  our  past  mistakes  and  fum- 
bles. 

But  I’ve  got  other  things  I’m  ashamed  of.  Dark  mo- 
ments in  my  past  I don’t  like  to  think  about  much,  let 
alone  talk  about.  These  are  things  I was  a part  of  that  I 
know  I’ll  never  laugh  about.  There  is  no  humor  in  some 
of  the  hurtful,  ugly,  shameful  things  I’ve  done. 

I assume  we  all  have  a few  or  at  least  one  dark  story  in 
our  past  we  find  too  painful  to  tell  others  about.  Or 
maybe  we’ll  relate  to  only  one  or  two  trusted  persons  in 
our  lives.  These  are  chapters  in  our  histories  we  hope  to 
never  repeat. 

I’m  not  talking  about  an  uncontrollable  situation.  I’m 
speaking  about  times  I had  a choice.  But  I did  the  stupid 
thing  or  I did  the  hateful  thing  or  I kicked  a guy  when  he 
was  already  down.  Now  I’m  left  with  this  feeling:  Oh, 
how  I wish  I hadn’t  done  that! 

What  should  be  done  for  such  people?  As  a partial 
answer  I will  tell  you  a story.  This  is  not  a true  story. 

What  if One  day  Jesus  was  alone  with  Peter  and 

John.  Just  the  day  before,  Jesus  had  been  at  the  home  of 
a man  named  Simon.  While  he  was  there,  a female  pros- 
titute came,  weeping,  to  see  Jesus.  She  poured  expensive 
perfume  on  his  feet,  then  kissed  them,  and  wiped  his 
feet  with  her  hair. 

“So,  what  did  you  think  of  that  woman  at  Simon’s 
house  yesterday,  Jesus?”  asked  John. 

“Well,  it  was  all  pretty  embarrassing,”  replied  Jesus. 
“I  mean  not  only  for  me.  But  poor  Simon.  He  was  really 
trying  to  have  things  just  right  for  us,  and  then  this 
woman  comes. ...” 

“With  her  expensive  perfume,”  grumbled  Peter. 
“Bawling  away.” 


Susan  Swartzendruber  Lehman,  Wayland,  Iowa,  returned  last  year 
from  a three-year  assignment  in  Egypt  with  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. This  article  is  adapted  from  a sermon  she  preached  at  Wash- 
ington Mennonite  Church,  where  she  is  a member. 


“Well,  she  obviously  was  feeling  bad  about  her  life 
these  days,”  interrupted  Jesus.  “She’s  had  it  rough.  But 
who  knows  if  she’s  sincere.  You  know,  she’s  tried  to 
make  changes  in  her  life  before.” 

“Is  that  so?”  asked  Peter.  “Do  you  know  her?” 

“No!”  said  Jesus  quickly.  “I’ve  just  heard  from  others 
that . . . well . . . you  know,  she’s  a prostitute  and  has 


We  all  have  dark  stories  in  our 
past  we  find  too  painful  to  tell 
others  about. 


been  for  some  time  now.  And  different  times  she’s  told 
her  family  she’d  quit  and  move  back  to  her  home  and  get 
a decent  job.” 

“Yeah,  I heard  it  only  lasted  a few  weeks,  and  then 
she’d  leave  and  be  back  at  it  again,”  John  interjected. 

“Well  I do  feel  very  sorry  for  her,”  said  Jesus.  “But, 
you  know,  she  comes  from  a pretty  rotten  home,  and  I 
doubt  that  she’ll  really  be  able  to  get  past  that  and  the 
reputation  she’s  got  now.  But  it’s  really  her  own  fault 
for  getting  herself  into  such  trouble  in  the  first  place.” 

Loving  and  understanding.  Of  course,  that’s  not  a 
true  story!  We  all  know  Jesus  better  than  that.  We  all 
know  Jesus  to  be  loving  and  understanding,  not  someone 
like  I portrayed  him  to  be  in  my  story.  We  see  Jesus  in 
the  Scriptures  always  giving  people  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  so  to  speak. 

And  better  yet,  we  all  know  people — not  very  many, 
I’m  afraid — but  we  do  know  some  people  who  behave 
like  Jesus  really  would  have  in  such  situations.  I thank 
God  for  these  people.  I thank  God  for  Arnold  Roth  in 
Goshen,  Indiana;  for  Sharon  Martin  in  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania; for  Willard  Fenton-Miller  in  Chicago,  Illinois; 
for  Vern  Ratzlaff  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

You  know  these  people.  They  may  not  be  your  ac- 
quaintances, but  you  know  them.  You  know  them  be- 
cause they’re  the  people  we  describe  as  caring,  under- 
standing, kind,  compassionate.  We  say  things  like,  “He 
wouldn’t  hurt  a flea”  or  “She  never  had  an  unkind  word 
to  say  about  anyone.” 

Another  story.  I want  to  tell  you  another  story 
now.  This  story  is  also  about  a woman,  but  a much  dif- 
ferent one  from  the  woman  in  the  first  story  I told  you. 
She’s  a woman  like  you  and  me. 

She  grew  up  in  a small  Mennonite  community  like 
ours.  At  college  she  met  and  married  a young  man  much 
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like  herself.  They  were  both  committed  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  chose  occupations  of  service — jobs  they  felt 
were  helping  others  as  well  as  giving  them  a source  of 
income. 

After  several  years  they  had  their  first  child.  They 
were  delighted  with  the  baby,  but  it  was  more  of  an  ad- 
justment to  their  lives  than  they  had  expected.  Small 
disagreements  seemed  a part  of  their  everyday  lives. 
Soon  a second  child  was  born  and  then  a third. 

The  woman  found  being  at  home  with  her  children 
overwhelming  and  lonely  many  times.  She  remembered 
her  carefree  days  when  she  left  the  house  for  her  job. 
Now  when  her  husband  returned  from  his  work,  she 
needed  to  hear  about  every  part  of  his  day,  and  to  tell 
the  details  and  frustrations  of  hers. 

But  he  was  often  tired  and  seemed  preoccupied  with 
his  own  worries — especially  the  financial  ones,  now  that 
five  people  were  living  on  the  income  of  one.  He  missed 
the  closeness  they  once  had  before  the  children  came. 
Now  his  wife  seemed  to  have  little  time,  energy,  or  love 
left  for  him. 

Somehow,  it  seemed  that  instead  of  helping  each 
other,  as  they’d  always  been  able  to  before,  they  couldn’t 
seem  to  fulfill  each  other’s  needs  now.  They  both  felt 
lonely,  and  something  happened  that  neither  of  them 
could  understand.  They  began  not  to  enjoy  each  other’s 
company.  The  woman  was  lonely  at  home  alone,  but 
when  her  husband  left  the  house  each  morning,  she  felt 
a deep  sense  of  relief.  Now  there  would  be  no  more  argu- 
ing and  she  could  be  herself. 

When  she  looked  at  what  was  happening  to  her  mar- 
riage, however,  this  woman  became  frightened.  She  had 
the  foresight  and  courage  to  seek  counseling,  and  she 
and  her  husband  were  helped  through  a rough  point  in 
their  lives — one  that  their  counselor  said  is  a time  of 
tension  for  every  couple.  One  day  this  woman  told  a 
friend  about  the  helplessness  she  had  felt  and  about  the 
help  and  courage  she  was  receiving  now  from  talking 
with  a counselor. 

Soon  most  of  the  community  knew  that  this  couple 
was  having  “marital  troubles.”  Instead  of  giving  support 
and  comfort  when  they  needed  it  most,  so-called  friends 
helped  spread  the  word.  This  couple’s  problems,  both 
marital  and  financial,  were  discussed  in  homes,  at  the 
local  shops,  over  the  phone.  We  know  the  kinds  of  things 
that  were  said.  We  know  because  instead  of  showing 
compassion  to  people  when  they’re  down,  we  gossip 
about  them. 

Two  challenges.  I want  to  challenge  you  to  do  two 
things: 

1.  Think  of  the  people  you  know  that  can  he  examples 
of  sensitivity  and  true  compassion  and  humility.  Think 
of  people  who  don’t  tell  you  or  others  the  wrongs  of  those 
around  them.  Think  of  people  you  admire  for  the  way 
they  can  see  the  good  in  others  instead  of  the  bad.  Think 
of  someone  you  feel  you  could  tell  one  of  those  horrible 


stories  from  your  past  and  know  it  would  go  no  further 
than  that.  These  people  are  important  to  you  because 
they  show  how  Christ  would  act  in  the  same  situations 
you  find  yourself  in. 

When  you  get  together  with  friends  in  the  evening  and 
people’s  lives  are  being  talked  about  and  kicked  around, 
ask  yourself,  “What  would  Sharon  Martin  say  and  do?” 
And  you  may  substitute  for  her  name  that  of  any  person 
you  choose. 

2.  Remember  those  big  mistakes  you've  made.  Not  the 
funny  ones,  but  the  ugly  ones  that  make  you  feel  really 
awful  inside.  These  unhappy  incidents  in  your  own  life 
are  important  because  they  remind  you  to  practice  hu- 
mility. What  pieces  of  information  do  you  find  the  most 
interesting  and  make  the  juiciest  gossip  to  pass  along? 
Probably  the  ones  that  hit  the  closest  to  home  in  your 
own  life.  They  are  most  likely  the  things  that  you  have 
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known  and  experienced  yourself. 

When  someone  else  makes  an  unwise  financial  deci- 
sion, we  say,  “Aha!  I may  have  made  some  dumb  mis- 
takes, too,  but  at  least  I didn’t  do  that!"  And  we  are 
quick  to  let  everyone  else  know  about  someone  else’s  un- 
ruly children,  because  it  makes  us  feel  so  much  better 
about  our  own  unruly  children. 

When  I was  teaching  kindergarten,  I had  a five-year- 
old  who  was  very  demanding  and  used  force  on  his  peers 
to  see  that  his  demands  were  met.  I told  my  husband, 
“Arnie  is  a bully!  His  parents  don’t  spend  enough  time 
with  him,  or  give  him  the  love  and  attention  he  needs! 

He  seems  so  angry,  too.  There  must  be  a lot  of  tension  in 
that  home.” 

Now  I have  two  darling  boys  of  my  own.  They  usually 
play  together  nicely  for  five  or  10  minutes,  but  then 
disintegrate  into  as  much  of  a fight  as  a 10-month-old 
and  three-year-old  can  muster.  Do  you  know  how  I feel 
about  the  mother  of  that  five-year-old  now?  I doubt  that 
she  is  any  worse  parent  than  I. 

So  remember  those  mistakes  of  yours?  When  I re- 
member mine,  I say,  “What  business  do  I have  talking 
about  the  mistakes  I think  other  parents  are  making?” 
Remembering  what  I’ve  done,  what  right  do  I have  to 
say  their  marriage  is  not  what  it  should  be?  Considering 
my  past,  can  I throw  stones?  Looking  at  my  own  life, 
why  do  I spread  the  word  that  this  or  that  person  is 
seeking  help  through  counseling? 

You  know,  we  could  be  much  more  help  to  each  other .4*^. 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


A Christian  response 
to  abortion 

As  a Christian  healthcare-giver,  I 
cannot  be  a part  of  performing  an  abor- 
tion. I have  learned,  however,  that  I can- 
not expect  my  beliefs  to  be  accepted  by 
another.  The  heart  must  be  changed  by 
Jesus  first  for  us  to  believe  alike. 

I need,  accordingly,  to  state  my 
Judeo-Christian  perspective,  based  on 
Deuteronomy  30:19 — “I  have  set  before 
you  life  and  death,  blessings  and  curses. 
Now  choose  life,  so  that  you  and  your 
children  may  live.” 

Then  I need  to  check  out  how  the 
person  contemplating  an  abortion  is 
really  feeling  about  this  possible  choice: 
Is  this  choice  congruent  with  your  re- 
ligious belief  system? 

I need  to  state  the  available  options 
and  help  the  person  think  through  the 
consequence  of  each,  and  if  the  person 
still  makes  the  choice  of  abortion,  I need 
to  refer  her  to  medically  competent 
healthcare-givers  so  as  to  guard  and 
protect  her  physical  well-being. 

And  secondly,  what  is  my  Christian 
response  to  abortion  as  a friend  and 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ? 

I must  recognize  that  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a woman  who  finds  herself  pregnant 
to  think,  at  least  fleetingly,  of  the  option 
of  abortion.  It  is  counterculture  not  to 
give  it  thought.  Every  woman  who  has 
found  herself  unexpectedly  pregnant 
and  known  the  impact  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  motherhood  on  her 
preconceived  agenda  for  her  life — 
whether  the  choice  to  work  outside  the 
home,  go  to  school,  or  just  have  some 
time  for  herself — knows  the  cost  of 
yielding  her  will  to  the  realities  of  this 
life  within  her. 

You  and  I must  focus  on  and  recog- 
nize our  individual  response  of  grateful- 
ness that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus  in 
her  unmarried  state,  that  Elizabeth,  the 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  her 
menopausal  state,  and  your  mother,  my 
mother,  in  whatever  life  situation  she 
found  herself,  yielded  her  will  to  make 
room  for  Jesus,  John,  you,  and  me. 

I was  the  last  of  six  children.  My 
mother  was  37,  and  I was  known  as  “an 


accident.”  How  I thank  God  that  my 
parents  yielded  to  welcome  the  unex- 
pected. 

Together  we  must  respond  to  those 
who  have  had  abortions  as  Jesus  would: 

•By  not  judging — only  he  or  she  who 
is  without  sin  may  throw  the  first  stone. 

•By  offering  the  forgiveness  of  Jesus, 
and  then  forgiving  them  as  completely 
as  Jesus  does,  and  so  enable  them  to  live 
as  forgiven  persons,  new  creatures  in 
Christ— forgetting  what  is  past  and  en- 
abled by  his  grace  and  power  to  go  and 
sin  no  more. 

•By  accepting  them  as  persons  of 
worth  and  dignity  and  inviting  them  in 
the  many  seasons  of  life  to  celebrate  life 
with  us. 

And  lastly  we  need  to  recognize  that 
those  who  consider  abortion  seriously  as 
an  option  feel  trapped.  They  see  abor- 
tion as  the  only  way  out.  These  persons 
don’t  really  need  to  read  the  propaganda 
of  pro-life  groups  nearly  as  much  as 
they  need  a personal  Redeemer. 

To  make  known  that  Redeemer— our 
Jesus  who  died  for  us  and  them  and  of- 
fers the  gift  of  life  now  and  eternally  to 
each  the  same — is  the  level  where  each 
of  us  is  being  asked  to  be  found  faithful. 

In  Isaiah  43:1  this  Redeemer,  who 
created  you  and  formed  you,  says  to 
you,  to  me,  to  that  friend  of  ours:  “Fear 
not,  for  I have  redeemed  you;  I have 
called  you  by  name;  you  are  mine.” 
Herein  is  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 

— Nancy  Martin,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


God’s  truth  or 
cultural  habit? 

In  the  controversy  over  women  as 
church  leaders,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are 
developing  a new  definition  of  “a  low 
view  of  Scripture.” 

Those  who  argue  from  Scripture  for 
the  continued  exclusion  of  women  from 
leadership  positions  may  be  aiming  for 
the  high  road  but  are  falling  into  a 
cultural  ditch.  They  would  do  better  to 
remain  silent. 

Every  time  they  call  on  the  apostle 
Paul  to  help  support  the  cultural  habit 
of  male  domination,  they  bring  Scrip- 
ture into  ever  greater  disrepute.  Could  it 
be  that  arguing  from  Scripture  for  the 
restriction  of  women  from  church 
leadership  is  a case  of  denying  the  lead- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  upholding  the 
letter  of  the  law? 

I understand  that  many  may  find  it 
impossible,  at  first  thought,  to  regard 
the  movement  for  equal  leadership  in 
the  church  as  Spirit-led.  They  can 


clearly  read  in  the  Bible  that  men 
should  always  have  the  headship.  They 
would  say,  I suppose,  it  cannot  be  a lead- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  because  that 
would  place  God  in  a position  of  self- 
contradiction.  Quite  right. 

But  it  would  not  be  the  first  time. 
Very  few  any  longer  argue  that  slaves 
should  be  obedient  to  their  masters. 
There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  led  us,  on  the  issue  of 
slavery,  to  higher  moral  ground  than 
could  be  conceived  of  and  expressed  in 
the  Pauline  epistles. 

I urge  those  who  argue  from  Scrip- 
ture for  the  withholding  of  full  equality 
from  women  to  examine  whether  they 
truly  fear  a compromise  of  God’s  truth. 
Or  is  it  a compromise  of  a deep  cultural 
habit:  the  habit  of  feeling  superior  to 
women?  It  should  be  noted  that  women, 
too,  can  be  locked  into  the  habit  of  feel- 
ing that  men  are  superior.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  writers  to  Gospel  Herald  arguing 
for  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
leadership  in  the  church  have  been 
women.  Isn’t  it  true  that  there  have 
been  real  gains  in  moral  sensibility 
since  biblical  times  and  we  recognize 
these  gains  as  a kind  of  divinely  or- 
dained continuing  education  program? 

I understand  that  for  some  this  view 
is  not  acceptable  and,  if  pressed,  they 
would  have  to  admit  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  of  no  great  importance  and 
the  movements  to  abolish  war  and 
capital  punishment,  are,  likewise, 
trivial.  There  is  a certain  admirable 
consistency  to  this  worldview,  which  is 
usually  focused  exclusively  on  eternal 
life.  But  few  of  us  can  sustain  the 
rigorous  detachment  of  feeling  it  re- 
quires. 

For  those  who  can  accept  the  image  of 
human  learning  under  divine  care,  the 
fact  of  women’s  emergence  into  ever 
fuller  equality  with  men  is  of  profound 
significance  and  can  be  greeted  with  re- 
joicing. It  is  a movement  within  the 
larger  movement  for  basic  human 
rights.  The  awakening  of  women  around 
the  world  to  an  awareness  of  their  his- 
torically degraded  status  and  the 
realization  they  can  act  to  change  the 
situation  is  the  best  reason  I know  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
human  species.  Might  not  the  same  be 
said  of  the  church? 

Because  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
chosen  the  route  of  social  integration, 
its  women  are  sharing  in  this  awaken- 
ing. Those  who  set  their  shoulders 
against  this  movement  are  certainly 
heroes;  but  whether  they  are  heroes  of 
the  Spirit  or  simply  heroes  of  an  old  cul- 
ture is  a good  question. 

— Keith  Helmuth,  Debec,  N.B. 
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Family  rituals 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

Someone  has  already  written  a book  about  what  he 
would  do  if  he  could  raise  his  family  again,  so  there  is  no 
need  to  do  another.  But  as  I read  advice  to  modern 
families,  I also  wish  for  a chance  to  start  again. 

I find  that  the  most  common  advice  to  parents  is  to  de- 
liberately plan  strategies  for  survival  and  growth.  None 
of  this  namby-pamby  drifting  along,  hoping  that 
somewhere  children  are  picking  up  some  learning.  To- 
day’s families  need  hard-nosed  planning,  similar  to  the 
planning  done  for  exploring  unknown  jungles. 

Another  repeated  piece  of  advice  is  that  parents 
should  openly  negotiate  with  family  members  to  es- 
tablish a significant  number  of  traditions  and  rituals. 

As  the  family  regularly  participates  in  the  traditions, 
this  repetition  of  activities  adds  stability  and  strength, 
reinforces  identity,  and  “gives  all  members  a shared  and 
necessary  sense  of  belonging.” 

Rhythm  of  life.  Rituals  strengthen  families  disturbed 
by  trauma  and  grief  by  maintaining  the  rhythm  of  life 
with  order  and  meaning,  states  George  Washington 
University’s  Center  for  Family  Research.  In  homes 
where  alcoholism  disrupts  cherished  traditions,  like 
Christmas  and  birthdays,  children  are  likely  eventually 
to  become  addicted  to  alcohol  themselves.  But  in  homes 
where,  despite  parental  drinking,  the  practice  of  rituals 
continues,  they  don’t. 

Rituals  allow  certain  emotions  to  be  experienced 
repeatedly  in  anticipation  of,  and  participation  in, 
events  like  Thanksgiving,  when  family  members  gather, 
special  foods  appear,  and  special  activities  replace  the 
daily  routine.  And  though  we  may  tell  one  another  we 
abhor  monotony,  deep  inside  we  yearn  for  sameness  on 
these  special  days.  At  Christmas  we  want  to  hear  the 
same  carols,  at  birthdays  to  use  the  same  routine  for 
opening  presents,  and  at  family  reunions  to  eat  the  same 
foods.  Sameness  represents  who  we  are  uniquely  as  op- 
posed to  other  families. 

Like  many  young  people,  I recall  thinking  angrily  that 
rituals  ran  our  lives  instead  of  freeing  us.  Of  course,  we 
fondly  anticipated  some  rituals  like  the  annual  Sports 
Day  on  July  1 (Dominion  Day  in  Canada)  with  its  excit- 
ing mixture  of  boisterous  baseball  players,  blaring 
bands,  noisy  children’s  games,  topped  by  the  final  treat 
of  an  ice-cream  cone  and  a hot  dog  smeared  generously 
with  mustard.  A cone,  with  globs  of  the  delicious  sweet 
dripping  over  the  side,  was  so  special  that  even  today  I 
feel  ice  cream  should  always  be  eaten  celebratively— not 
just  as  food. 

The  ritual  of  attending  mission  festivals  in  summer 
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was  also  special.  Not,  of  course,  the  long  services  but 
only  the  watching  of  the  large  expectant  crowds  under 
the  big  tent  raised  for  the  occasion.  Always,  men  rushed 
around  importantly,  dodging  tent  ropes  and  keeping  in 
line  the  hordes  of  little  boys  playing  with  the  ropes.  At 
noon  each  family  ate  lunch  separately  while  sitting  to- 
gether on  the  hard  benches,  yet  visiting  furiously 
between  bites  of  sandwiches.  Part  of  being  Mennonite 
was  shaking  hands  and  visiting,  I used  to  think.  There 
was  so  much  of  it. 

The  rituals  that  we  felt  controlled  our  lives  were  Mon- 
day laundry,  Tuesday  ironing,  Friday  cleaning,  and 
Saturday  baking  and  hair  washing.  Or  the  annual  spring 
cleaning  when  all  curtains  were  taken  down,  the  stove- 
pipes dislodged  and  shaken  clean,  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  rigorously  turned  upside  down  to  find  elusive  dirt. 
But  even  these  steady  rituals  were  strengths,  for  when 
Mother  didn’t  bake  on  Saturday,  we  knew  something 
was  wrong. 

As  I consider  the  words  of  advice  from  family  experts, 
I think  they  may  be  trying  to  say  that  families  need  pat- 
terns which  are  repeated  so  often  that  children  find  se- 
curity in  this  repetition.  To  simply  eat  all  meals  on  the 
run,  to  rush  away  after  supper,  or  to  go  to  bed  without 
some  pattern  which  pulls  the  family  together  allows  the 
tiny  gaps  in  family  life  to  widen  into  canyons  of  possible 
danger. 

Own  family  pattern.  The  important  aspect  of  rituals 
is  to  make  the  ritual  fit  the  family,  not  the  other  way 
around,  so  that  the  children  can  think  of  it  as  their  own 
family  pattern  of  how  to  eat  Saturday  breakfast,  or 
spend  Sunday  afternoon,  or  get  the  house  cleaned,  or  a 
birthday  celebrated. 

If  I had  it  to  do  over  again  with  my  children,  I would 
introduce  many  more  rituals.  I’d  go  to  the  library  each 
Saturday  even  more  consistently  to  bring  home 
armloads  of  books.  I’d  do  even  more  reading  aloud,  even 
after  the  children  grew  older,  especially  poetry  and 
stories  with  characters  who  dreamed  big  dreams.  I 
would  add  more  formality  to  some  of  our  little  religious 
celebrations — more  clean  tablecloths,  more  candles, 
more  symbols,  more  banners,  more  reciting  prayers  to- 
gether, more  singing,  and  more  attempts  at  good  humor. 

What  do  children  remember  of  their  childhood?  I re- 
call the  rituals  of  fresh  bread  on  Saturday,  clean  bed 
linen  and  pajamas  on  Friday,  Mother  reading  Bible 
stories  in  the  morning  before  going  to  school,  special 
food  for  Sunday  dinner,  singing  in  the  car  on  the  way  to 
church— the  list  is  endless.  Such  rituals  told  us  in  tangi- 
ble ways  who  we  were  and  who  else  was  in  our  human 
network — a fundamental  task  for  parents.  ^ 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

MBM  board  smiles  at  turnaround 
in  contributions  and  in  VS  vision 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  sagging 
fortunes  in  contributions  and  in  Volun- 
tary Service  vision  have  been  turned 
around  in  recent  weeks.  And  that 
brought  smiles  to  the  12  members  of  the 
MBM  Board  of  Directors  as  they  met 
Feb.  20-22  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

When  they  last  met  in  Nebraska  in 
November,  the  directors — and  the  14 
others  who  serve  with  them  on  the 
board’s  three  divisional  committees— 
faced  a desperate  year-end  contribu- 
tions shortage  and  a bleak  future  for 
VS.  Their  response  was  to  launch  a 
“turn-around  giving”  campaign  and  to 
encourage  a refocusing  of  the  VS  vision. 

The  giving  campaign  not  only  brought 
in  enough  funds  for  MBM  to  meet  its 
$4.2  million  contributions  goal  by  the 
end  of  its  fiscal  year  on  Jan.  31,  but  pro- 
vided an  extra  $71,000  as  a down  pay- 
ment on  MBM’s  climb  back  up  to  its 
former  buying  power.  (Contributions  to 
MBM  have  not  kept  up  with  inflation 
the  past  15  years,  and  MBM’s  actual 
buying  power  has  decreased  21  percent.) 

The  board  members  also  discovered 
that  staff  had  underspent  their  budgets, 
and  that  MBM  actually  began  the  new 
fiscal  year  on  Feb.  1 with  a total  of 
$400,000  on  hand.  “We  need  to  give  a 
clear  message  to  the  church  and  to  our 
staff  that  mission  outreach  is  on  the  rise 
again,”  said  John  Eby  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  The  board  then  instructed  staff  to 
bring  a proposal  to  the  next  meeting 
about  how  the  $400,000  will  be  used  to 
boost  mission  efforts  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  board  joined  staff  for  a celebra- 
tion luncheon  to  mark  the  successful  be- 
ginning of  the  turn-around  campaign. 
Representatives  of  General  Board  were 
also  invited,  and  churchwide  agency  fi- 
nance secretary  Stan  Kropf  told  the 
crowd  that  “the  Mennonite  Church  is  a 
winner  this  year!” 

The  directors  then  approved'  a 
contributions  budget  for  the  current 
year  of  $4.5  million — up  4 percent  from 
last  year.  President  Paul  Gingrich  noted 
that  this  is  still  $1  million  below  the 
amount  that  would  be  provided  if  Men- 
nonites  would  follow  the  average  giving 
guide  approved  by  General  Board.  He 
also  noted  that  a $5  million  budget 
would  have  taken  MBM  back  to  its  buy- 
ing power  of  15  years  ago. 

The  turn-around  spirit  also  affected 
the  discussion  of  VS — a program  which 
has  seen  applications  decline  66  percent 
in  the  last  decade.  Currently  MBM  has 
only  80  VSers.  VS  director  Dave  Miller 
presented  a refocused  vision  for  the  42- 


year-old  program.  He  called  for  more  at- 
tention to  the  “disenfranchised” — the 
truly  weak  and  needy — in  society,  the 
recruitment  of  more  long-termers,  more 
flexibility  in  the  way  units  are  started, 
and  better  ways  of  funding  the 
program. 

In  addition  to  “a  certain  blurring  of 
the  VS  vision,”  Rick  Stiffney,  vice- 
president  for  home  ministries,  said  that 
VS  has  suffered  in  recent  years  from 
high  staff  turnover,  a growing  career 
consciousness  among  young  people,  and 
a “decreasing  spirit  of  volunteerism  in 
the  church.” 

Stiffney  and  Miller  also  reported  that 
VS,  which  has  raised  most  of  its  own 
funds  through  the  earnings  of  VSers  in 
social  service  jobs,  has  found  those  jobs 
disappearing  because  of  cutbacks  in 
social  services  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

While  other  sources  of  funding  are  ex- 
plored, the  board  members  urged  MBM 
staff  to  concentrate  more  on  meeting 
real  human  needs,  regardless  of 
whether  there  are  earning  jobs  for  the 
VSers.  They  conceded  that  this  may 
mean  a smaller  program  because  of 
budget  restrictions. 

The  board  also  found  time  to  begin  a 
series  of  studies  on  pertinent  issues  re- 
lated to  missions  and  the  Christian  mo- 
tivation behind  it.  Each  time  they  get 
together,  the  directors  will  study  a dif- 
ferent subject  under  the  leadership  of 
Wilbert  Shenk — MBM’s  missiologist 
and  vice-president  for  overseas  minis- 
tries. This  time  the  topic  was  “Sin  and 
Salvation.”  “Too  often  we  make  assump- 
tions about  what  we  all  in  the  church 
and  at  MBM  believe  about  subjects  like 
this,”  said  board  chairperson  Glen 
Miller,  a physician  from  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio.  “It’s  a risky  thing  to  do,  but  we 
need  to  know  what  exactly  unites  us  in 
our  common  mission  task.” 

The  February  meeting  is  also  the  time 
to  review  the  previous  year,  and  the  di- 
rectors had  in  their  thick  dockets  a 200- 
page  first  draft  of  the  1985  MBM  annual 
report.  They  tackled  the  report  in  a va- 
riety of  ways,  including  a “live” 
testimony  from  MBM  worker  Margaret 
Entz,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Nepal,  and  a “summary”  presented  by 
Willard  Roth,  assistant  to  the  president. 

In  other  business,  the  board: 

— Heard  a report  on  MBM’s  plans  for 
helping  to  meet  the  Ten-Year  Goals  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

—Endorsed  ideas  for  converting  Your 
Time  from  a 41/2-minute  daily  radio 
program,  in  light  of  current  listening 


John  Sauder,  vice-president  for  administra- 
tion and  resources,  puts  MBM  budget  figures 
on  the  overhead  projector.  Watching  are 
President  Paul  Gingrich  (center)  and  Board 
of  Directors  chairperson  Glen  Miller. 


trends,  into  short  “spots”  or  “magazine” 
shows  dealing  with  family  and  com- 
munity concerns. 

—Approved  a practical  35-page 
manual  on  “Guidelines  for  Church 
Planting.” 

—Responded  favorably  to  Wilbert 
Shenk’s  “Frontiers  of  Mission”  proposal 
that  would  help  MBM  identify  “stress 
points”  in  a particular  society  and 
decide  how  the  Christian  message — and 
MBM  in  particular — can  minister  to 
those  stress  points. 

— Heard  overseas  and  home  minis- 
tries staff  complain  good-naturedly 
about  the  complexity  of  working 
increasingly  in  cooperation  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  and  heard  them 
imply  that  the  cause  of  Mennonite  mis- 
sions would  be  strengthened  if  the  two 
denominations  would  merge. 

— Steve  Shenk 


Church  is  high 
on  ministries 

Everyone  wins:  those  ministered 
to,  those  ministering,  and  those  who 
have  made  ministry  possible — you 
the  pewfolk  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  During  December  and 
January  the  Mennonite  Church 
opened  its  bank  accounts  to  support 
denominational  ministries  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  1985  fiscal  year  on  Jan. 
31  contributions  exceeded  the  pre- 
vious year’s  by  $756,000.—  Stan 
Kropf,  churchwide  agency  finance 
secretary 
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Pulling  VS 
out  of  a slump 

Dave  Miller  became  director  of  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions'  struggling 
Voluntary  Service  program  a year 
ago.  Phil  Richard,  MBM's  communi- 
cation services  manager,  interviewed 
him  recently  about  the  future  of  VS. 

Why  has  the  number  of  VSers  de- 
clined? 

Externally,  there  is  little 
pressure — like  the  military  draft — 
forcing  young  persons  to  consider 
VS.  In  addition,  the  secular  alterna- 
tives which  at  one  time  helped  to 
foster  interest  in  service— such  as 
Peace  Corps — have  lost  their  visi- 
bility and  therefore  their  impact  in 
shaping  attitudes.  Also  an  uncertain 
job  market  has  heightened  self- 
centeredness  and  the  aggressive  pur- 
suit of  personal  advancement.  We 
have  become  increasingly  accultur- 
ated  and  are  perhaps  more  concerned 
with  pursuing  the  North  American 
dream  than  the  Anabaptist  vision. 

Institutionally  I’m  not  certain  that 
we  have  articulated  clearly  what  VS 
is  nor  have  we  in  the  recent  past  ef- 
fectively developed  program  which 
engages  persons  of  all  ages  in  signifi- 
cant service. 


What  are  you  doing  to  get  VS 
turned  around? 

We  are  working  to  clearly  define 
VS  in  terms  of  purpose  and  vision. 
Program  will  be  restructured  to  be 
consistent  with  that  vision.  The  end 
result  may  mean  some  hard  deci- 
sions. 

Where  is  VS  going? 

The  proposal  on  “VS  Directions”  we 
shared  with  the  MBM  Board  of  Di- 
rectors calls  for  engaging  people  in 
service  ministries  in  communities  of 
need. 

The  VSers  would  work  with  disen- 
franchised people  who,  for  economic 
or  other  reasons,  have  needs  that  are 
not  being  addressed.  In  some 
instances,  the  systems  and  struc- 
tures set  up  to  meet  those  needs  are 
being  dismantled  by  changing 
governmental  policies. 

We  envision  the  calling  out  of  long- 
term persons  who  would  be  mis- 
sionaries in  these  communities, 
building  the  program  around  the 
gifts  and  vision  of  these  persons. 

We  intend  to  work  with  integrity 
in  these  communities,  identifying 
with  the  persons  and  needs  of  the 
community.  We  will  not  come  with 
predetermined  solutions  to  needs, 
but  rather  seek  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  good  news  in  each  loca- 
tion. As  this  takes  place,  short-term 
VSers  (one-to-two  years)  will  be 
called  out  to  bring  specific  skills, 


Dave  Miller 


presence,  and  support  to  a local 
project. 

Our  hope  is  that  VS  will  be  more 
and  more  of  a prophetic  witness  on 
the  one  hand  and  a celebrative  wit- 
ness on  the  other — prophetically 
embodying  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  through  freeing 
persons  to  work  for  justice,  reconcil- 
iation, healing,  and  redemption 
among  the  disenfranchised  while 
celebrating  the  reality  of  Jesus’  lord- 
ship  and  presence  among  us.  For  it  is 
this  latter  reality  that  provides  the 
motivation  and  power  for  our  ser- 
vice. 


MCC  leaders  in  Lebanon 
point  to 
signs  of  hope 

The  Bible  refers  to  Lebanon  as  “the  land 
of  milk  and  honey.”  For  the  past  11 
years  it  has  been  known  only  as  “the 
tragedy  of  Lebanon.”  The  small  Middle 
Eastern  country  has  been  torn  apart  by 
civil  war  among  a variety  of  Christian 
and  Muslim  groups. 

But  Jill  and  Bob  Burkholder,  who 
have  served  as  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee country  representatives  in 
Lebanon  since  1983,  do  not  see  Lebanon 
as  a country  without  hope. 

“We  are  inspired  by  the  modern-day 
peacemakers  we  meet  in  Lebanon,”  they 
said  during  a recent  five-week  home 
leave. 

“We  are  inspired  by  the  priest  who 
serves  the  church  community  in  which 
we  worship,”  Bob  reported.  “He  is  a 
champion  of  Muslim-Christian  dialogue. 
He  is  invited  to  Muslim  feasts  and  has 
invited  Muslim  clerics  to  address  his 


Christian  congregations.” 

Burkholders  also  find  inspiration  in 
the  moderate,  open  attitudes  toward 
Christians  they  see  in  some  Muslim 
leaders.  “During  a meeting  when  I was 
talking  about  MCC’s  work,  an  Amal  of- 
ficial told  me,  ‘We  would  be  very  pleased 
if  MCC  would  continue  to  work  with 
Christian  minorities  in  Amal-controlled 
areas,  because  we  want  these  Christians 
to  stay,’  ” Bob  reported. 

But  Burkholders  are  quick  to  ac- 
knowledge that  most  Lebanese  feel 
powerless.  ‘They  are  weary  with  war,” 
said  Jill.  “But  daily  life  goes  on.” 

Burkholders  said  the  Lebanese  spirit 
is  uncrushable.  “As  long  as  the  Le- 
banese people  are  not  giving  up,  and  are 
taking  risks  rebuilding,  then  I think 
MCC  has  an  obligation  to  be  with  them, 
and  help  them,  in  that  process,”  said 
Bob.  “When  people  of  hope  invite  MCC 
to  be  part  of  their  rehabilitation 
process,  we  don’t  have  much  of  a choice 
but  to  say  yes.  ” 

The  MCC  leaders  observed  that  Bob’s 
brief  abduction  last  August  made  people 
think  Burkholders  would  decide  to 


leave.  “But  in  fact  it  had  quite  the  op- 
posite effect  on  us,”  Bob  said.  “During 
the  interrogation,  I ultimately  received 
really  strong  affirmation  for  the  work 
of  MCC  in  Lebanon,  and  a fairly  clear 
directive  to  carry  on.  Plus  my  interroga- 
tion and  release  showed  that  MCC  is 
credible  and  clean.” 

Many  people  came  to  the  Burkholder 
home  to  congratulate  Bob  on  his  release. 
“The  variety  of  groups,  religious  sects, 
and  political  parties  represented  was 
quite  an  eye-opener  for  me,”  Bob  said.  “I 
think  some  of  them  were  surprised  to 
see  each  other  in  that  setting.  And  I 
realized  that  MCC  touches  a wide 
spectrum  of  people.  MCC  is  a link  that 
draws  together  people.” 

Burkholders  said  it  is  important  for 
North  Americans  to  know  that  abduc- 
tion by  the  various  warring  groups  is 
common  in  Lebanon.  “Many  Lebanese 
are  picked  up  because  they  are  Christian 
or  Muslim,  sometimes  interrogated  and 
done  away  with,  sometimes  inter- 
rogated and  released,”  Bob  said.  “Part 
of  living  in  Lebanon  is  living  through 
abduction.” 
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KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Protection  against 
imports  from  Japan 

During  1985  the  United  States  imported 
$148  billion  more  merchandise  from 
abroad  than  she  exported.  Imports  from 
Japan  accounted  for  the  largest  share  of 
this  deficit.  In  fact  the  negative  balance 
of  trade  with  Japan  was  the  largest  for 
one  country  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

Americans  not  only  read  about  this  in 
their  newspapers  and  hear  about  it  on 
television.  They  have  personal  expe- 
riences with  it  because  many  of  the  im- 
ports from  Japan  are  popular  consumer 
items  such  as  cars,  watches,  and 
electronic  goods.  High  on  the  agenda  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress  will  be 
legislation  calling  for  protection  against 
this  flood  of  imports. 

Why  has  Japan  sold  so  much  to  the 
U.S.?  Is  it  angry  about  its  defeat  in 
World  War  II  and  is  it  shipping  goods  to 
the  U.S.  as  a form  of  economic  retalia- 
tion? I doubt  it.  To  Japan,  these  sales 
are  good  business.  Japan  can  sell  its  prod- 
ucts in  the  U.S.  because  many  American 
consumers  have  found  the  Japanese 
products  to  be  of  better  quality  for  the 
price  paid  than  an  American  coun- 
terpart. 

The  reasons  for  this  lie  primarily  in 
decisions  made  by  American  manufac- 
turers over  the  past  40  years.  The  U.S. 
emerged  from  World  War  II  with  its 
economy  largely  intact.  Since  American 
competitors  abroad  were  badly  dam- 
aged by  the  war,  American  manufac- 
turers could  increase  the  prices  of  their 
products,  pay  their  workers  higher 
wages,  and  still  make  big  profits. 

U.S.  companies  could  sell  their  pro- 
ducts abroad  without  serious  effort.  In 
other  words,  they  became  lazy. 
American  competitors  abroad,  on  the 
other  hand,  built  new  and  improved  fac- 
tories, were  careful  about  the  quality  of 
their  products,  and  were  vigorous  in 
selling  their  goods  abroad,  especially  in 
the  U.S. — the  world’s  biggest  market. 

Cars  are  a good  example.  Drivers  keep 
to  the  left  in  Japan,  to  the  right  in  the 
U.S.  Therefore,  the  steering  column  of 
American-made  cars  is  on  the  left  side 
of  the  front  seat;  in  Japan  it  is  on  the 
right  side.  But  all  Japanese  cars  sold  in 
the  U.S.  have  adapted  the  steering 
column  to  the  American  pattern.  The 
U.S.  producers  did  not  modify  the  steer- 
ing column  to  meet  Japanese  needs. 

For  about  four  years  in  the  1980s, 
Japanese  sales  in  the  U.S.  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  high  value  of  the  American 
dollar  relative  to  the  Japanese  yen.  This 
helps  make  the  Japanese  product 
cheaper.  By  the  same  token  American 
products  are  expensive  for  Japanese.  We 


shouldn’t  blame  the  Japanese  for  the 
high  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  fault,  instead,  lies  with  America’s 
huge  federal  budget  deficits  and  large 
consumer  borrowing.  These  have  kept 
interest  rates  high  in  the  U.S.  This 
makes  it  profitable  for  the  Japanese  to 
invest  here  and  these  investments  in 
turn  drive  up  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar.  Very  recently  the  dollar  has 
fallen  relative  to  the  yen,  but  the 
damage  was  already  done.  The  Japanese 
had  gained  a firm  foothold  on  the 
American  market. 

The  deficit  in  the  Japanese  balance  of 
trade  with  the  U.S.  could  be  reduced  if 
America  would  sell  Alaskan  oil  to 
Japan.  But  American  shipping  com- 
panies and  maritime  unions  have 
prevented  this  natural  flow  of  trade  and 
have  insisted  that  American  ships  and 
American  crews  move  the  oil  entirely  to 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Coast. 

National  defense  considerations  are 
usually  given  as  the  reason  for  this.  But 
more  likely  the  actual  reason  is  that  the 
unions  and  shippers  do  not  want  to  meet 
the  competition  of  Japanese  shipping. 

Protection  against  Japanese  imports 
could  take  the  form  of  higher  tariffs  on 
the  Japanese  goods  or  limitation  of  the 
imports  through  quotas.  Tariffs  are  less 
objectionable  than  quotas  because  they 
leave  the  consumers  free  to  buy  the  im- 
ported product  if  they  are  willing  to  pay 
the  higher  price.  Furthermore,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  gains  income  from  tariffs. 

But  a quota  is  preferred  by  manufac- 
turers and  unions.  By  sharply  restrict- 
ing imports  the  price  of  both  the  im- 
ported product  and  its  American  coun- 
terpart will  go  up  and  not  a cent  will  go 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  American 
consumers  bear  a double  burden— high- 
er prices  for  the  products  they  buy  and 
higher  taxes  caused  by  the  loss  of 
revenue  which  a tariff  might  produce. 

The  only  lasting  protection  against 
imports  from  Japan  will  come  from  a 
substantial  change  in  American  in- 
dustry and  labor.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  prohibit  imports  from  Japan 
(and  that  would  really  be  a declaration 
of  economic  war),  the  Japanese  will 
continue  to  undersell  their  American 
competitors.  American  workers  will 
increasingly  shift  to  the  less  highly  paid 
service  jobs. 

If  America  would  direct  the  efforts  it 
now  devotes  for  space  shuttles  and 
military  hardware  to  making  high- 
quality  consumer  goods  at  reasonable 
prices,  this  shift  could  be  delayed  and 
perhaps  avoided.  But  it  means  that 
American  workers,  from  the  president 
of  the  companies  to  the  production 
workers,  must  be  willing  to  accept  less 
pay  and  do  more  careful  work.  This  is  a 
relatively  small  sacrifice.  It  certainly 
would  be  better  than  getting  a job  in  a 
hamburger  stand.— Carl  Kreider 


READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Paul  O.  King,  Fisher,  111. 

I want  to  commend  Emma  Richards 
for  her  “Some  Ethical  Guidelines  for 
Mennonite  Women  Pastors”  (Feb.  11) 
and  appreciate  your  printing  them. 
They  demonstrate  a high  degree  of  in- 
tegrity for  the  pastor’s  own  spiritual  life 
and  work  and  compassion  for  the 
ministry  of  other  pastors.  I would  urge 
that  all  pastors  and  church  leaders  give 
careful  consideration  to  these  guidelines 
for  our  life  and  work  in  the  kingdom. 


Daniel  W.  Shenk,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Imprinted  on  my  inner  eye — perhaps 
forever — is  that  serpentine  cloud  hang- 
ing languidly,  yet  horribly,  over  the 
ocean  on  Jan.  28.  Silver  linings  have 
been  hard  to  come  by. 

If  the  catastrophe  teaches  us  any- 
thing, though,  it  may  be  that  the  world 
worships  the  wrong  god  when  it  bows 
down  at  the  feet  of  that  peculiarly 
modern  idol:  scientific  technology. 

The  brave  souls  who  perished,  after 
all,  were  outward  bound  to  explore  the 
creation  of  one  who  is  sovereign  over 
all — even  fallible,  fallen  technology. 


Pat  Gingrich,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

I was  glad  that  Bob  Hartzler  wrote 
about  his  concerns  for  the  Ten-Year 
Goals  that  were  adopted  at  Ames  85 
(Jan.  21).  He  expressed  many  thoughts 
that  people,  at  least  in  my  congregation, 
are  struggling  with  also. 

At  first,  we  are  caught  up  in  the  vi- 
sion. We  start  to  dream  dreams — of 
churches  bursting  at  the  seams,  of  new 
Christians  being  baptized  each  Sunday 
morning,  of  new  projects,  and  more 
helping  hands. 

But  then  reality  sets  in.  We  see  our 
weaknesses— our  flagging  evangelism, 
our  stubborn  traditionalism,  our  fierce 
pride  in  our  way — our  Mennonite  way. 
But  as  we  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into 
self-condemnation,  a warm,  healing 
light,  full  of  grace  and  power,  touches 
our  souls  and  causes  our  hearts  to  leap 
with  joy  and  tremble  with  hope.  “All 
things  are  possible  through  me,”  the 
Voice  from  heaven  proclaims. 

As  we  celebrate  the  life  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  10  years  after  his 
death,  we  realize  that,  although  many  of 
his  dreams  have  been  realized  today, 
there  are  still  many  that  remain  as 
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dreams,  as  visions  for  the  future.  But 
where  would  we  all  be  today  if  he  had 
never  shared  his  dreams  with  us?  And 
where  will  the  Mennonite  Church  be  10 
years  down  the  road  if  no  one  dreams 
dreams  and  has  a vision  like  the  one 
presented  at  Ames  last  summer? 

So  let  us  dream  dreams  together  for  a 
moment  and  focus  our  dreams  on  the 
Ten-Year  Goals: 

•Let  us  dream  that  Mennonites,  indi- 
vidually and  corporately,  will  come 
before  the  Lord  and  pray  for  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  empower  us  so  that  these  goals 
might  be  met. 

•Let  us  dream  that  we  will  shake  the 
dust  of  fear  from  our  feet  and  walk  into 
new  relationships  and  down  unchar- 
tered paths  with  joy  and  anticipation  in 
our  hearts  as  the  Lord  brings  opportu- 
nities into  our  lives  to  extend  and 
enlarge  his  kingdom. 

•Let  us  dream  that  we  will  covenant 
together  to  share  the  agonies  and  the 
ecstasies  that  growth  will  bring,  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  each  other,  and  to 
lovingly  enfold  the  tender  and  trampled 
hearts  God  brings  our  way. 

•Let  us  dream  that  God  will  place  upon 
our  hearts  a true  desire  to  materially 
support  his  growing  kingdom — that  we 
will  voluntarily  and  with  great  joy  sent 
from  God  make  material  sacrifices  to 
make  these  goals  a real  possibility. 

•And  let  us  dream  that  God  will  bless 
the  Mennonite  Church  with  people  from 
every  walk  of  life,  who  will  keep  the  vi- 
sion ever  before  us,  urging  us  on,  point- 
ing the  way. 

Yes,  all  things  are  possible  through 
God,  and  dreams  and  visions  are  the 
challenges  of  the  soul.  Let  us  cast  our 
fears  surrounding  the  Ten-Year  Goals 
upon  the  waters  of  God’s  eternal  grace 
and  let  him  begin  to  make  us  all  “fishers 
of  men.” 


Leroy  Gingerich,  Versailles,  Mo. 

I appreciate  very  much  the  comment 
made  by  Amy  S.  Glick  in  “Readers  Say,” 
Jan.  21.  There  is  no  way  that  one  can 
study  1 Corinthians  11:1-16  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a Christian  woman  to  pray  or  wor- 
ship God  without  the  prayer  veiling. 

In  our  time  we  are  losing  the  ordi- 
nance because  it  is  not  taught  and  prac- 
ticed as  it  should  be.  In  James  4:17  we 
read  that  “to  him  that  knoweth  to  do 
good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.” 

We  are  losing  the  prayer  veil  because 
we  have  lost  a more  basic  doctrine,  that 
of  nonconformity  to  the  world.  It  would 
be  well  to  see  what  the  Bible  has  to  say 
on  this  subject  and  carefully  study  the 
350-page  book,  Separated  Unto  God , by 
J.  C.  Wenger.  Also  see  chapter  VI  in  Bi- 
ble Doctrine,  entitled  “Nonconformity 
to  the  World.” 

True,  as  Robert  Hartzler  says  in  “The 


Goals  Are  Almost  Absurd”  (Jan.  21), 
“There  was  phenomenal  growth  in  the 
first  50  years  of  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment. Yes,  and  there  was  also  intense 
persecution.  Are  we  ready  for  that 
again?”  The  growth  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  obedient  to  God,  not  due  to  their 
persecution. 

I do  not  believe  we  can  expect  that 
God  will  give  us  enlarged  membership 
or  a great  increase  in  money  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  church  until  we  give 
ourselves  to  unqualified  obedience. 
Jesus  said,  “Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I command  you.”  And,  “Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 


heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 


Alma  B.  Weidman,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Esther  Vogt’s  article,  “Prayer  Head 
Covering”  (Nov.  12),  struck  a responsive 
chord  with  me  in  more  than  one  way. 

She  mentioned  being  converted  in 
1916— the  same  year  I was  converted.  I, 
too,  promised  to  wear  the  covering  and 
still  do. 

John  15:14  says,  “Ye  are  my  friends,  if 
ye  do  whatsoever  I command  you.”  It  is 
also  written,  “His  commandments  are 
not  grievous.” 

Is  it  up  to  the  individual  to  accept  or 
reject  1 Corinthians  11:5, 10,  24? 


DID  YOU 
KNOW 

that  more  Mennonite  youth 
choose  to  begin  their  college 
education  at  Hesston  than  at 
any  other  college  or  university? 
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Gospel  Herald 


Congregational  leaders  learn  to  use  media.  Diane  Zimmerman 
Umble  explains  the  operation  of  a video  camera  to  six  students  who 
participated  in  the  Media  and  Ministry  Internship  offered  by  Men - 
nonite  Board  of  Missions,  Jan.  7-17,  at  its  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  office. 

The  interns  are  (left  to  right)  David  Benner,  Pennsburg,  Pa.;  Don 
Kelly,  Harrisonburg;  Jim  Miller,  Lexington,  Ky.;  David  Huyard, 
Harrisonburg;  Frank  Ward,  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  and  Carolyn  Yoder, 
Harrisonburg. 

Umble,  a media  expert  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  served  as  the  primary 
instructor  for  the  hands-on  experience  designed  to  help  congrega- 
tional leaders  use  media  to  minister  to  those  they  serve— especially 
community  people. 

In  addition  to  producing  video,  radio,  and  print  communications, 
the  students  visited  local  television  and  radio  studios  and  newspaper 
offices  and  examined  the  field  of  communications  in  general — 
technology,  persuasion  in  media  messages,  media  systems  and  con- 
trols, and  communicating  the  gospel  to  secular  people. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Franconia  Conference  elected 
its  first  lay  moderator  recently 
during  its  conference  assembly. 
Harold  Mininger  was  picked  by 
the  delegates  to  succeed  Robert 
Walters,  pastor  of  Line  Lex- 
ington Mennonite  Church.  Min- 
inger is  a building  contractor.  He 
is  also  an  elder  at  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  con- 
ference’s representative  on  the 
Mennonite  Church  General 
Board. 

Missionary  vision  in  Africa  is 
sometimes  overshadowed  by 
war  and  economic  hardship,  ac- 
cording to  mission  leader  Her- 
shey  Leaman,  who  recently 
returned  from  an  administrative 
visit  to  four  African  nations.  “It 
is  not  easy  living  a month  on  that 
continent  to  see  a lot  of  signs  of 
hope,”  said  Leaman,  who  is  over- 
seas ministries  director  for 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  “However,  I heard 
from  many  political  and  religious 
leaders  that  the  only  hope  for 
Africa  is  to  be  found  in  Christ, 
and  the  people  whom  he  has  re- 
deemed.” The  challenge  for 
Eastern  Board,  Leaman  said,  is 
how  to  creatively  and  effectively 
respond  and  relate  to  its  African 
partners  who  still  have  hope  and 
vision,  but  who  are  locked  into 
failing  economies,  war,  and 
poverty. 

SELFHELP  Crafts  representa- 
tives visited  crafts  producers  in 
Asia,  Jan.  5-26,  during  a learning 
tour  of  the  Philippines,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Thailand.  “After  see- 
ing the  needs  among  the  crafts 
people  we  visited,  and  hearing 
success  stories  about  the  way  en- 
tire villages  have  changed  after 
finding  an  outlet  for  their  handi- 
crafts, I feel  more  motivated  than 
ever  to  tell  people  about 
SELFHELP  Crafts,”  said  Laura 
Friesen,  codirector  of  SELF- 
HELP  Crafts  in  British  Col- 
umbia. The  17  participants  in  the 
tour  included  SELFHELP  staff 
members,  store  managers,  board 
members,  and  volunteers. 
SELFHELP  is  a program  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. 

Two  roads  are  being  built  in 
cyclone-devastated  Bangla- 
desh, with  the  help  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  The 

projects  are  in  the  Char  Gangchil 
area,  which  was  especially  hard- 
hit  by  the  disaster  last  May.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  project  is  to 
employ  local  people  who  are  hav- 
ing trouble  feeding  their  families, 
since  the  cyclone  and  then  a tidal 
surge  last  November  ruined  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  rice.  The  work- 
ers are  paid  with  wheat  donated 
to  MCC  by  Canadian  farmers. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation 
in  Ecuador  is  growing  both  spir- 
itually and  numerically,  reports 
Rosedale  Mennonite  Missions 


worker  Bob  Miller.  The  church  is 
in  Manta,  where  Mennonites 
helped  local  people  rebuild  after 
severe  flooding  a couple  of  years 
ago.  Some  500  people  attended 
the  dedication  of  the  congrega- 
tion’s new  building  in  December, 
and  18  persons  have  been 
baptized  in  recent  weeks.  Al- 
ready local  leaders  are  emerging, 
Miller  said.  Rosedale  Mennonite 
Missions  is  a program  of  Con- 
servative Conference. 

The  number  of  members  as- 
sisted with  medical  expenses 
and  premiums  through  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  increased  in 

1985.  Most  of  the  $555,600  given 
to  1,350  people  was  through  three 
MMA  fraternal  activities  pro- 
grams— catastrophe  aid,  special 
premium  needs,  and  special  de- 
pendent adults.  The  programs 
help  people  with  unusual  ex- 
penses not  covered  by  their  regu- 
lar medical  plans.  “More  con- 
gregations are  becoming  aware  of 
the  programs,  and  are  using 
them  to  help  meet  their  mem- 
bers’ needs,”  said  fraternal 
activities  manager  John  Liechty. 
MMA,  a tax-exempt  agency,  is 
able  to  help  in  this  way  because  it 
does  not  have  to  pay  taxes. 

The  five-month-old  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Area  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship has  grown  to  include  32 
adults  and  children.  After  meet- 
ing once  a month  in  members’ 
homes,  the  group  started  meeting 
on  Jan.  26  in  a Quaker  meet- 
inghouse every  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

A Hong  Kong  church  planter 
and  a Latin  America  missions 
director  were  the  special 
speakers  at  Hesston  College’s 


Missions-Service  Emphasis 
Week,  Feb.  10-14.  They  were  Tim 
Sprunger  and  Lawrence  Greaser, 
respectively.  They  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  Mennonite 
agencies  talked  to  students  about 
their  ministries  and  urged  them 
to  consider  future  mission  and 
service  involvement. 

Hesston  College  will  match  the 
first  $500  of  aid  awarded  to 
students  by  their  congrega- 
tions, starting  next  fall.  The 
matching  grant  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  scholarships  for 
which  the  student  qualifies. 
“Congregational  assistance  is  a 


concrete  way  for  the  local  church 
to  encourage  its  youth  to  attend 
Mennonite  colleges,”  said  admis- 
sions director  Duane  Sauder. 
“We  want  to  support  churches 
which  choose  this  option.”  More 
information  on  the  new  matching 
program  is  available  from  Lome 
Kremer  at  Hesston  College,  Box 
3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone 
316-327-4221. 

Hesston  College  soccer  player 
Doug  Sharp  has  been  named  an 
all-American  honorable  men- 
tion by  the  National  Junior 
College  Athletic  Association.  A 
sophomore  from  Monument, 
Colo.,  he  finished  his  Hesston 
playing  career  last  fall  ranked 
fifth  on  the  best  defensive 
players  list.  Sharp  is  the  19th 
Hesston  student  to  receive  all- 
American  honors  in  the  Hesston 
soccer  team’s  22-year  history. 

Brightly  colored  balloons  and 
presidential  “commandments” 
opened  the  second  semester  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary  on  Jan.  10.  President 
Richard  Detweiler  departed  from 
the  traditional  convocation  ad- 
dress to  offer  a litany  and  10 
commandments  for  the  campus 
community.  Seated  in  special  sec- 
tions marked  by  balloons,  the 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  read 
their  parts  in  “A  Litany  for  the 
New  Year.”  Detweiler  called  the 
commandments  “a  call  to  faith- 
fulness.” Commandment  5,  for 
example,  encouraged  students  to 
remember  their  parents  with  let- 
ters, calls  (“even  though  collect”), 
prayers,  and  requests  (“within 
means  and  moderation,  so  that 
not  only  your  days  here  shall  be 
fulfilling  but  theirs  also  may  be 
blessed”). 

Participants  in  Youth  Evange- 
lism Service  (YES)  may  turn 
that  experience  into  credit  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

The  discipleship  training  and 


Chambersburg,  Pa.,  retirement  community  to  expand.  Menvn- 
Haven  has  announced  plans  to  construct  additional  facilities  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  Mennonite  retirement  community  and  to 
continue  to  respond  to  the  health  needs  of  older  persons  in  the 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  area. 

Called  Village  Square,  the  new  facilities  will  include  115  living 
units  and  a community  center — complete  with  coffee  shop,  phar- 
macy, physician's  office,  beauty  /barber  shop,  bank,  store,  health 
spa,  library,  lounges,  and  gardens.  The  115  units  include  80  studio 
apartments  for  personal  care  and  35  one-bedroom  apartments  for 
assisted  living. 

Members  of  Menno-Haven's  Board  of  Directors  have  personally 
contributed  $225,000  to  the  expansion  project.  Additional  gifts  are 
being  sought.  Construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  necessary  approv- 
als, permits,  and  financing  are  obtained. 

Menno-Haven,  founded  in  196k,  currently  has  jOO  residents.  Lewis 
Leaman  is  the  administrator. 
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Graber  recognized  for  work  with  Council  on  Aging.  Martha 
Graber  (left)  of  Newton,  Kans.,  was  honored  recently  by  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Council  on  Aging  for  four  years  of  work  as  its  executive  direc- 
tor. She  retired  in  January  and  was  succeeded  by  Barbara  Reber 
(right).  Presenting  her  with  a plaque  is  H.  A.  Fenner,  chairperson  of 
the  council. 

Graber  was — and  continues  to  be— an  advocate  for  the  growing 
population  of  elderly  people  in  the  church  and  in  society.  “Older 
people  in  our  congregations  are  an  immense  resource  which  we  have 
only  begun  to  tap,  ” she  says. 


short-term  mission  outreach  of- 
fered by  YES  to  young  people  can 
translate  into  about  a semester’s 
worth  of  credit  when  a par- 
ticipant enrolls  at  EMC.  The 
credits  are  applied  in  the  areas  of 
faith  development,  missions,  and 
cross-cultural  experience.  YES  is 
a program  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  the  Dean’s 
Office  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801,  or  from  the  Disciple- 
ship  Ministries  Office  at  Eastern 
Board,  Salunga,  PA  17538. 

Music  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  will  be  broadcast  on 
Family  Radio  Network,  which 
features  music,  news,  and  in- 
spirational programs.  The  non- 
profit network  will  use  Glory  Thy 
Glory,  a record  album  released 
last  fall  which  features  various 
EMC  music  groups  and  college 
assembly  singing.  Family  Radio 
Network,  based  in  San  Francisco, 
includes  11  radio  stations  in 
major  metropolitan  areas. 

Students  and  faculty  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  High  School  raised 
nearly  $145,000  during  the  an- 
nual Christmas  work  fund  drive. 
Although  about  $50  shy  of  the 
previous  year’s  total,  the  amount 
raised  exceeded  the  goal  by 
nearly  $10,000.  Students  and 
faculty  raised  an  average  of  $509 
each  by  writing  letters,  making 
personal  contacts,  and  donating 
wages  from  holiday  work.  Since 
the  annual  work  fund  drives 
began  in  1960,  they  have  brought 
in  a total  of  $1.7  million  for  the 
operation  of  the  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  school. 

Farm  and  business  failure  was 
the  focus  of  the  Michiana 
chapter  meeting  of  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciates on  Jan.  30  in  Middlebury, 
Ind.  The  170  people  in  attendance 
heard  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
president  Dwight  Stoltzfus  say 
that  Christians  must  walk 
alongside  fellow  church  members 
who  are  having  financial  trou- 
bles. The  problem  was  viewed 
from  several  sides  by  local  Men- 
nonites— a businessman  (who 
personally  experienced  business 
failure),  a bank  executive,  an  ac- 
countant, an  attorney,  and  a pas- 
toral counselor.  The  Michiana 
MEDA  chapter  is  developing 
plans  for  aiding  local  busi- 


nesspersons with  counsel  and  fi- 
nancial help. 

Peace  and  conflict  management 
begin  at  home  and  have  global 
implications,  said  James  and 
Kathleen  McGinnis,  who  led  a 
leadership  training  seminar  on 
“Parenting  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice,” Jan.  24-26,  in  Newton, 
Kans.  Sponsored  by  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
the  event  drew  over  60  par- 
ticipants from  seven  other  de- 
nominations as  well,  including 
the  Mennonite  Church.  The  plan 
is  that  the  seminar  will  be  repli- 
cated “back  home.” 

“A  gift  from  God  to  be 
cherished”  is  how  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions 
Auxiliary  was  described  on  Jan. 
13  by  Dan  Schrock,  MBM’s 
assistant  director  of  personnel. 
His  comments  came  during  a 
carry-in  meal  with  office  staff 
prior  to  the  auxiliary’s  seventh 
annual  meeting  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
He  said  the  79  auxiliary  members 
do  tasks  that  “are  not  always  at- 
tractive or  flashy,  but  still  need 
to  be  done.”  They  donated  over 
2,600  hours  of  their  time  in  1985 
to  collate  publications,  stuff  en- 
velopes, type,  and  perform  a va- 
riety of  other  support  services. 
During  the  annual  meeting,  the 
auxiliary  members  elected  John 
Lehman  as  their  president,  suc- 
ceeding Silas  Smucker,  who 
served  four  years. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Conference  on  Mennonite  Self- 
Understanding,  May  28-31,  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College.  Spon- 
sored by  the  college  and  by  the 
Mennonite  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion of  Canada,  the  event  will 
help  participants  analyze  the  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  philosophical, 
and  religious  factors  which  have 
influenced  the  North  American 
Mennonite  worldview.  The  speak- 
ers are  Hans-Juergen  Goertz, 
James  Reimer,  James  Juhnke, 
Delbert  Wiens,  Don  Kraybill,  A1 
Dueck,  Perry  Yoder,  and  Hilda 
Tiessen.  More  information  from 
Sam  Steiner  at  the  college,  Wa- 
terloo, ON  N2L  3G6;  phone  519- 
885-0220. 

•Interdenominational  Youth 
Convention,  Apr.  4-6,  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  The  12th  an- 
nual event  is  planned  by  EMC 
students  for  high  school  students. 


Marion  Bontrager  is  the  main 
speaker,  and  “Taking  the  ‘In’ 
Out”  is  the  theme.  More  informa- 
tion from  Howard  Lind  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone 
703-433-2771. 

•Pennsylvania  Relief  Sale,  Apr. 
4-5,  at  the  Farm  Show  Building 
in  Harrisburg.  The  30th  annual 
event  will  raise  funds  for  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. 
Among  the  activities  is  a concert 
by  Keystone  Men’s  Chorus.  Sin- 
gers are  needed.  More  informa- 
tion from  John  Hostetler  at  Box 
21,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717- 
859-1151. 

•Evangelism  Celebration,  May 
17-18,  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School.  The  third  an- 
nual event  is  sponsored  by  Lan- 
caster and  Atlantic  Coast  con- 
ferences. The  main  speaker  is 
Frank  Tillapaugh,  and  the  theme 
is  “The  Church  Unleashed.”  More 
information  from  Rick  Murphy 
at  Lancaster  Conference, 
Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717- 
898-6067. 

•Lancaster  Area  MEDA  Spring 


Banquet,  Mar.  15,  at  Harvest 
Drive  Restaurant,  Intercourse, 
Pa.  This  annual  event  kicks  off 
the  1986  Lancaster  Area  Chapter 
meetings  of  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates.  This 
one  will  feature  a panel  of  local 
business  leaders  discussing 
“God’s  View  of  an  Entrepreneur." 
More  information  from  Elvin 
Stoltzfus  at  MEDA,  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-738- 
3715. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Assistant  director  for  adminis- 
tration, Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services,  starting  on  July 
1.  Qualifications  include  expe- 
rience/training in  administration 
or  personnel  with  a working 
knowledge  of  mental  health. 
MMHS  is  a program  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  Con- 
tact Jerry  Shank  at  MCC,  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859- 
1151. 

• Administrative  assistant  and 
secretary,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  two  positions  start- 
ing immediately.  The  former  is 
for  the  Information  Services  De- 
partment, and  the  latter  is  for 
Peace  Section.  Contact  Personnel 
Services  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron, 
PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 
•Principal  and  second-grade 
teacher,  West  Fallowfield  Chris- 
tian School,  two  positions  start- 
ing this  fall.  This  130-student 
Mennonite  school,  K-8,  is  located 
in  Atglen,  Pa.  Send  resumes  to 
Vernon  Myers  at  1502  Bethel  Rd., 
Oxford,  PA  19363. 

•Director  of  development  and 
business  affairs,  Penn  View 
Christian  School,  starting  imme- 
diately. This  700-student  Men- 
nonite school,  N-8,  is  located  in 
Souderton,  Pa.  Contact  Kay 
Predmore  at  the  school,  420  Cow- 
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path  Rd.,  Souderton,  PA  18964; 
phone  215-723-1196. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Bloom- 
ingdale,  Ont.:  Andrea  Dettwiler, 
Brent  Landers,  and  Kevin  Snyder 
by  baptism  and  Sandy  Cressman 
and  Judy  Weber  by  confession  of 
faith.  Faith,  Oxford,  N.J.: 
Cornelus  Nijsse,  James  Sheets, 
Jr.,  Jennifer  Hengst,  Pamela 
Gulick,  and  Nanette  O’Donnell  by 
baptism,  and  Mark  and  Kathy 
Opdycke  by  confession  of  faith. 
Emmanuel,  Gainesville,  Fla.: 
Dan  and  Maria  Dragonetti. 

Change  of  address:  Richard 
Wenger  from  Logsden,  Oreg.,  to 
304  Moyer,  Brownsville,  OR 
97327. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Benner,  Arlin  A.  and  Donna 
(Mininger),  Telford,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Nathan  Jared,  Feb.  12. 

Burkholder,  Galen  and  Marie 
(Landis),  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Kara 
Ann,  Dec.  22. 

Cowells,  Mark  and  Margie 
(Peak),  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  fifth 
child,  third  son,  Malachi  John, 
Jan.  11. 

Fisher,  Richard  and  Donna 
(Helmuth),  Bremen,  Ohio,  second 
son,  Darren  Dale,  Feb.  8. 

Hammond,  Roy  and  Kathryn 
(Dodson),  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Kris- 
tian Leigh,  Feb.  5. 

Hoch,  Richard  and  Phyllis 
(Bauman),  Bloomingdale,  Ont., 
third  child,  second  son,  Martin 
Gerald,  Nov.  14. 

Hochstetler,  Clair  and  Patrice 
(Mason),  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
second  child,  first  son,  Jordan 
William,  Feb.  7. 

Kolb,  Philip  and  Elizabeth  L. 
(Souder),  Telford,  Pa.,  second 
daughter,  Kimberly  Joy,  Feb.  9. 

Kratz,  Floyd  and  Debra 
(Rush),  Telford,  Pa.,  third  child, 
second  daughter,  Debra  Jolene, 
Feb.  9. 

Leininger,  Victor  and  Lor- 
raine (Weaver),  Quarryville,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter, 
Krystle  Dawn,  Jan.  30. 

Mader,  Douglas  and  Connie 
(Shiedel),  Cambridge,  Ont., 
second  child,  first  daughter, 
Corlise  Cathleen,  Feb.  7. 

Mast,  Vincent  and  Mitzi 
(Weidner),  Oley,  Pa.,  fourth  son, 
Travis  Linwood,  Feb.  12. 

Meyer,  John  and  Marion 
(Snyder),  Guelph,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Riley  Jane,  Jan.  20. 

Mininger,  Tim  and  Gail 
(Meyers),  Souderton,  Pa.,  second 
and  third  children,  first  and 
second  daughters,  Abigail  Lynn 
and  Amanda  Jo,  Feb.  10. 

Petersheim,  Greg  and  Krista 
(Miller),  Narvon,  Pa.,  first  child, 
Brendon  Hugh,  Nov.  24. 

Smucker,  Merv  and  Ann 


(Hostetler),  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan 
Andrew,  Jan.  13. 

Springer,  Rollie  and  Ann, 
Morton,  111.,  fourth  child,  first 
daughter,  Laura  Ann,  Jan.  25. 

Stevanus,  Peter  and  Wendy 
(Olinnick),  Bloomingdale,  Ont., 
first  child,  Nickolas  Peter,  Jan. 
26. 

Stutzman,  Doyle  and  Naomi 
(Mullet),  Hudson,  Ohio,  fourth 
child,  second  son,  Eric  Doyle, 
born,  Oct.  26,  1982;  adopted,  Jan. 
29. 

Trievel,  David  and  Donna 
(Gallupi),  Douglassville,  Pa.,  first 
child,  David  Brian,  Jan.  27. 

Wesselhoeft,  John  and  De- 
borah (Yoder),  Richfield,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  son,  Ky 
Nicholas,  Feb.  8. 

Zimmerman,  Roy  and  Esther 
(Sollenberger),  Ephrata,  Pa., 
third  child,  first  daughter, 
Adrienne  Beth,  Feb.  1. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Boppe-Lowery.  Gordon  Boppe 
and  Juanita  Lowery,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  Stuarts  Draft  cong.,  by 
Mervin  Shirk,  Oct.  26. 

Ruby  - Schwartzentruber. 
Dwayne  Richard  Ruby,  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and 
Mary  Lou  Kristine  Schwart- 
zentruber, Wellesley,  Ont., 
Wellesley  cong.,  by  Homer  E. 
Yutzy,  Nov.  30. 

Zehr-Francis.  Paul  Zehr,  Roa- 
noke cong.,  Roanoke,  111.,  and 
Edna  Francis,  Christian  Church, 
by  Howard  Johnson  and  John 
Lee,  Feb.  8. 


OBITUARIES 


Floyd,  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Eliza  and  Rebecca  (Brown) 
Virgin,  was  born  in  Oldtown,  Ky., 
June  25,  1890;  died  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Huntington,  W.Va., 
Feb.  4,  1986;  aged  95  y.  She  was 
married  to  Dee  Roy  Floyd,  who 
died  in  1974.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (John),  4 daughters  (Max- 
ine—Mrs.  Lafe  Boggs,  Doris— 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibson,  Helen — Mrs. 
Joe  Rogers,  and  Lucille — Mrs. 
Woodrow  McFann),  16  grand- 
children, 32  great-grandchildren, 
and  4 brothers  (Homer,  Denver, 
Grover,  and  Elwood  Virgin).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Carl  Floyd).  She  was  a member 
of  Wayside  Mennonite  Chapel. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Phillips  Funeral  Home,  in  charge 
of  Chauncey  Grieser  and  Calvin 
Evans;  interment  in  Woodland 
Cemetery. 

Frey,  Benjamin  S.,  son  of 
Samuel  B.  and  Dinah  (Kurtz) 
Frey,  was  born  in  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  Jan.  12, 1914;  died  of  cancer 


at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  3,  1986; 
aged  72  y.  On  Sept.  21,  1943,  he 
was  married  to  Katie  Mae  Miller, 
who  died  on  June  9,  1965.  On 
Aug.  9,  1969,  he  was  married  to 
Malinda  Beachy,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Mary— Mrs.  Larry  Woodyard, 
Christine—  Mrs.  Hose  Fernan- 
dez, and  Marsha— Mrs.  Wayne 
Ford),  one  son  (Samuel),  step- 
children (Mary  Ellen  Miller, 
Louise  Miller,  and  Floyd, 
Norman,  and  Dave  Beachy),  23 
grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Simon,  Andy,  and  Freeman), 
and  6 sisters  (Susan  Miller,  Katie 
Ann  Miller,  Emma  Borntrager, 
Mary  Ann  Yoder,  Dena  Miller, 
and  Ellen  Schmitt).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son 
(Daniel)  and  one  sister  (Amanda 
Hutchins).  He  was  a member  of 
Sharon  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  6,  in  charge  of  Elvin  J. 
Sommers;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Emma  E.,  daughter  of 
George  and  Kathryn  (Hahn)  Erk- 
mann,  was  born  in  Thackery,  111., 
Aug.  20,  1900;  died  at  Eureka 
Hospital,  Eureka,  111.,  Jan.  26, 
1986;  aged  85  y.  On  Dec.  25,  1926, 
she  was  married  to  Fredrick  W. 
Miller,  who  died  on  Aug.  19, 1976. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  28,  in  charge  of 
Eldon  King;  interment  in  Roa- 
noke Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Roy  E.,  son  of  John  A. 
and  Mary  (Swiegard)  Myers,  was 
born  at  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Aug. 
31,  1897;  died  at  Pinecrest  Manor, 
Mt.  Morris,  111.,  Jan.  27,  1986; 
aged  88  y.  On  Sept.  19,  1926,  he 
was  married  to  Anna  S. 
Hartman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs. 
Viola  Mae  Coy),  one  son  (Austin 
Carlyle  Myers),  5 grandchildren, 
one  stepgrandchild,  5 great- 
grandchildren, and  4 step-great- 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  30,  in  charge  of 
Edwin  Stalter  and  Carl  Myers; 
interment  in  Science  Ridge 
Cemetery. 

Poole,  Leah,  daughter  of 
David  and  Magdelena  (Lichti) 
Kropf,  was  born  in  Mornington 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Sept.  20, 1893;  died  at 
Milverton,  Ont.,  Jan.  28,  1986; 
aged  92  y.  On  Feb.  5,  1944,  she 
was  married  to  Joseph  Ropp,  who 
died  on  Apr.  10,  1967.  She  was 
later  married  to  George  Poole, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Mabel — Mrs. 
Lome  Poole),  3 stepchildren,  4 
grandchildren,  8 great-grand- 
children, and  several  step-grand- 
children and  step-great-grand- 
children.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  on  son  (Ervin).  She  was 
a member  of  Poole  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  31,  in  charge  of 
David  Brubacher;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Ropp,  Michael,  son  of  Menno 
and  Magdalena  (Yantzi)  Ropp, 
was  born  at  Tavistock,  Ont.,  June 


1,  1899;  died  at  Stratford  (Ont.) 
Hospital,  Dec.  1,  1985;  aged  86  y. 
On  Oct.  3,  1921,  he  was  married 
to  Barbara  Zehr,  who  died  on 
Nov.  8, 1985.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Stanley  and  Emerson  Ropp),  2 
daughters  (Hilda — Mrs.  Floyd 
Kropf,  and  Mary  Ropp),  11 
grandchildren,  and  15  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Henry).  He 
was  a member  of  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  4,  in  charge  of  Homer  E. 
Yutzy  and  Gordon  Bauman; 
interment  in  East  Zorra  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Shimp,  Verna  A.,  daughter  of 
Martin  and  Amanda  (Mylin) 
Lefever,  was  born  at  Lampeter, 
Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1898;  died  at  Hess- 
dale,  Pa.,  Dec.  13, 1985;  aged  87  y. 
On  Feb.  16,  1929,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Clair  Shimp,  who  died  on 
June  24,  1963.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mabel  Breneman),  one 
son  (Clair),  7 grandchildren,  9 
great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Edna  Wimer).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter,  4 sisters,  and  4 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of 
Willow  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  16,  in  charge  of  Nathan 
Hege  and  Isaac  Thomas;  inter- 
ment in  Willow  Street  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 

Conversations  on  Faith  III,  Laurelville,  Pa., 
Mar.  5-7 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association 
board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  6-8 
Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13-15 

Ontario/Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  con- 
ferences joint  meeting,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Mar.  14-16 

Lancaster  Conference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Des 
Plaines,  111.,  Apr.  10-12 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  Apr.  11-12 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  20 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration  and 
delegate  assembly,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y., 
May  2-3 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  spring 
assembly,  Greeley,  Colo.,  May  2-4 
Franconia  Conference  spring  meeting,  May  3 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference, 
Macon,  Miss.,  May  3-4 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  4 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  6-11 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, May  9-10 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  30 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Space  shuttle  victims  represented 
diversity  of  America,  says  Jackson 

Memorial  services  around  the  United 
States  following  the  space  shuttle  dis- 
aster sought  to  bring  the  resources  of  re- 
ligious faith  to  help  the  nation  and  the 
families  of  the  seven  astronauts  to  deal 
with  the  tragedy. 

Black  civil  rights  leader  Jesse  Jackson 
was  among  those  paying  tribute  to 
Ronald  McNair  at  Wesley  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Lake  City,  S.C.  Jackson, 
who  had  been  a classmate  of  McNair  at 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University,  noted  that 
“on  this  journey  there  were  two  women, 
a Jew,  a black,  an  Asian,  white  males, 
and  an  A&T  graduate  from  one  of  the 
endangered  black  schools  of  America.  It 
was  a rainbow  in  the  sky.” 

The  Jewish  astronaut  was  Judith  Res- 
nik.  The  Asian  astronaut  was  Ellison 
Onizuka,  a Japanese-American  and  a 
devout  Buddhist.  Schoolteacher  Christa 
McAuliffe,  the  first  “private  citizen”  in 
space,  was  a Roman  Catholic. 


Religious  leaders  take  on 
legalized  gambling’s  tempting  payoff 

The  lure  of  legalized  gambling  is 
spreading.  Three  states—  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  West  Virginia — have  be- 
come battlegrounds  over  its  legaliza- 
tion. In  all  three  states,  religious  leaders 
have  joined  the  opposition  to  legalizing 
casino  gambling. 

As  of  now  only  in  Nevada  and  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.,  do  the  slot  machines 
whir  and  the  dice  tumble.  Gambling  has 
paid  off  handsomely  in  both  places. 

Denunciation  of  the  movement  is 
especially  strong  in  Louisiana,  where 
the  unlikely  duo  of  TV  evangelist 
Jimmy  Swaggart  and  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  Philip  Hannan  have  joined 
forces  to  oppose  the  move  to  legalize 
gambling.  Both  Hannan  and  Swaggart 
condemned  casinos  as  evil. 


NRB  convention:  extravagant  display 
of  evangelical  Christianity 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Religious  Broadcasters  has 
evolved  into  an  extravagant  display  of 
preachers,  the  latest  in  telecommunica- 
tions technology,  well-known  per- 
sonalities, music  and  entertainment, 
and  Christian  companies  selling  all 


sorts  of  products. 

This  year  was  no  exception  as  the 
convention  lived  up  it  its  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  sought-after  and  visible 
forums  in  the  Christian  world,  despite 
some  bad  publicity  surrounding  last 
year’s  gathering.  NRB  leaders  were  still 
fuming  over  a CBS  60  Minutes  segment 
last  year  which  portrayed  the  event  as  a 
big  religious  side  show.  They  tried  hard 
this  year  to  give  a better  image. 

But  the  NRB  convention  was  pretty 
much  what  people  have  come  to  expect 
and  look  forward  to  each  year.  Held,  as 
always,  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, it  had  the  usual  parade  of  born- 
again  personalities,  all  backed  up  with  a 
full  NRB  orchestra.  “You  have  to  get 
people’s  attention,”  said  NRB  executive 
director  Ben  Armstrong,  “and  you  have 
to  go  first  class,  with  entertainment 
values.” 


Salvadoran  tells  jury  U.S. 
routinely  denies  sanctuary  requests 

For  the  first  time  in  the  trial  of  11 
church  sanctuary  workers  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  a Salvadoran  witness  was  able  to 
testify  recently  that  the  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  routinely 
denies  political  asylum  applications 
filed  by  people  from  war-torn  El 
Salvador. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Earl  Carroll  had 
previously  said  that  whether  or  not  that 
was  true,  such  testimony  was  irrelevant 
to  the  charges  of  alien  smuggling  and 
conspiracy  against  the  defendants.  Al- 
though a general  statement  about  the 
INS  was  allowed,  the  judge  cut  off  the 
Salvadoran  refugee  when  he  attempted 
to  cite  statistics  on  asylum  refusals. 

The  witness  was  Francisco  Nieto,  a 
32-year-old  former  medical  student.  He 
and  his  family  live  in  a sanctuary 
church  in  New  Jersey. 


Pope  greeted  in  India  by  Hindu 
protests;  meets  with  Mother  Teresa 

Pope  John  Paul  II  emphasized  respect 
for  non-Christian  religions  and  for 
India’s  traditions  of  spirituality  during 
his  visit  to  the  predominantly  Hindu  na- 
tion, which  has  a Catholic  population  of 
less  than  2 percent. 

Before  and  during  the  10-day  visit, 
Hindu  groups  demonstrated  to  protest 
the  pope’s  presence  in  India.  They 
charged  that  the  visit  was  designed  to 
promote  Catholic  efforts  to  convert 
Hindus. 

Those  protests,  combined  with  a 
generally  lukewarm  response  from  In- 
dians in  general,  dampened  the  papal 
trip  until  the  third  day,  when  John  Paul 
visited  Mother  Teresa’s  hospice  in  Cal- 
cutta. Hindus  were  among  the  people 
who  lined  the  streets  to  welcome  the 
pope  there,  and  several  spoke  of  their 


respect  both  for  the  pontiff  and  for  the 
Nobel  Prize-winning  nun  who  has’de- 
voted  her  life  to  helping  the  poor  and 
destitute  in  the  slums. 

Addressing  thousands  of  people 
gathered  in  the  streets  around  the  hospice, 
the  pope  said,  “I  cannot  fully  answer  all 
your  questions.  I cannot  take  away  all 
your  pain.  But  of  this  I am  sure:  God 
loves  you  with  an  everlasting  love.  You 
are  precious  in  his  sight.  In  him,  I love 
you  too.  For  in  God,  we  are  truly 
brothers  and  sisters.” 


Oswald  Smith,  preacher,  author, 
and  hymn  writer,  dies  at  96 

Oswald  Smith,  founder  of  the  con- 
gregation that  is  believed  to  have  raised 
more  money  for  missions  than  any 
other  church  in  the  world,  died  on  Jan. 
25  at  the  age  of  96. 

The  Peoples  Church  in  Toronto,  a non- 
denominational  congregation  which  he 
founded  in  1928,  has  contributed  more 
than  $23  million  for  world  missions  and 
has  supported  some  500  missionaries  in 
more  than  40  countries.  Smith  preached 
in  80  nations,  wrote  more  than  600 
hymns,  and  was  the  author  of  35  books 
that  were  published  in  128  languages. 

Ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry in  1908,  Smith  asked  to  be  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  India,  but  was  told  that 
he  was  too  frail  to  engage  in  such 
strenuous  work. 


Swaggart  rejects  criticism  as 
attack  on  ‘the  Word  of  God’ 

Speaking  to  more  than  3,500  cheering 
religious  broadcasters,  Jimmy  Swag- 
gart declared  in  Washington  recently 
that  those  who  criticize  the  political 
views  of  fundamentalist  television 
preachers  like  himself  are  attacking 
“the  Word  of  God.” 

Swaggart  took  center  stage  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Re- 
ligious Broadcasters,  and  revived  rhe- 
toric which  some  fundamentalist 
leaders  have  tried  to  move  away  from 
by  declaring  that  the  United  States  “is  a 
Christian  nation.” 

The  well-known  evangelist  went  on 
the  offensive  in  a debate  with  John 
Buchanan,  a Baptist  minister  and 
former  eight-term  congressman  from 
Alabama,  who  has  emerged  as  a leading 
critic  of  television  evangelists. 

The  gathering  of  NRB,  which  repre- 
sents 1,150  religious  broadcasting  orga- 
nizations, gave  Swaggart  a higher 
profile  than  he  has  enjoyed  in  conserva- 
tive Christian  circles  in  the  past.  He  is 
regarded  as  taking  the  most  uncom- 
promising stands  among  the  popular 
television  evangelists,  and  has 
frequently  come  under  criticism  for 
public  remarks  seen  as  anti-Catholic 
and  anti-  Semitic. 
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The  seven  last  words 

It  is  a neat  homiletical  trick  to  organize  the  Good  Fri- 
day service  on  the  basis  of  the  “Seven  Last  Words”  of 
Jesus  as  gleaned  from  among  the  four  Gospels.  I have 
taken  a turn  myself,  declaiming  on  one  of  these  brief  re- 
marks during  my  10-or  15-minute  portion  of  the  three- 
hour  memorial. 

It  is  homiletically  tidy,  but  theologically  sloppy,  to  ar- 
range the  program  in  this  way.  For,  like  the  traditional 
celebration  of  Christmas,  the  traditional  celebration  of 
Easter  is  in  danger  of  using  the  Scriptures  for  our  own 
purposes  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

As  a small  contribution  toward  a more  careful  ap- 
proach to  the  Easter  event,  we  offer  the  article  series 
which  begins  in  this  issue.  The  same  four  authors  who 
provided  the  series  “Advent  According  to  the  Four  Gos- 
pels” have  written  “Easter  According  to  the  Four  Gos- 
pels.” 

I do  not  wish  to  overstress  this  point.  But  it  is  my  posi- 
tion that  each  Gospel  account  is  unique,  and  thus  it  is 
worthwhile  to  consider  it  on  its  own  terms  rather  than 
picking  tidbits  from  which  to  fashion  our  own  in- 
terpretations. 

Take  the  first  article  for  example.  In  my  acceptance 
letter  to  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  I wrote,  “When  I read  an 
article  like  yours  I am  chagrined  that  I have  read  the  Bi- 
ble so  carelessly  as  to  miss  the  contrasts  you  have 
described.  But  that  is  one  reason  we  need  to  have  Bible 
scholars.” 

To  go  back  to  the  Gospels  separately  is  an  opportunity 
for  us  as  adults  to  begin  to  make  the  Bible  our  own  in  a 
way  we  could  not  do  as  children.  I am  heartily  in  favor  of 
teaching  the  Bible  to  children.  But  I am  just  as  con- 
vinced that  there  is  only  a smattering  of  it  which 
children  can  comprehend.  It  is  urgent  that  adults 
continue  the  pilgrimage  with  the  Bible. 

I am  reminded  of  my  experience  with  Shakespeare. 

When  I was  in  high  school  we  studied  Shakespeare  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  how  some  persons  study  the  Bible.  We 
had  little  books  with  footnotes.  (The  footnotes  were  a 
commentary  on  the  text).  And  of  course  the  plays  were 
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or  the  four  Gospels? 

in  poetry  written  in  Shakespearean  (basically  “King 
James”)  English. 

At  the  age  of  15, 1 was  exposed  to  Shakespeare’s  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  complete  with  footnotes.  I 
took  the  exercise  seriously.  But  at  35,  when  I finally  saw 
the  play  performed,  I got  a whole  new  perspective.  As  an 
adult  I could  comprehend  what  was  beyond  me  as  a high 
school  student  poring  over  the  little  book  with  footnotes. 
A part  of  the  difference,  of  course,  was  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a play  in  contrast  to  the  little  book.  But  another 
part  was  that  as  an  adult  I brought  more  background 
from  which  to  interpret  what  Shakespeare  was  saying. 

So  with  the  Bible.  We  should  not  conclude  that  be- 
cause we  have  a general  familiarity  with  the  sequence  of 
the  Easter  story,  we  know  what  there  is  to  know.  Our 
calling  now  is  to  dig  deeper  into  the  accounts  one  by  one 
in  order  that  the  Spirit  may  address  us  in  a manner  we 
have  never  heard  before  because  we  were  too  young. 

I do  not  insist  that  the  seven  last  words  or  some  other 
homiletical  scheme  which  uses  the  Gospels  montage 
fashion  may  not  be  useful.  But  I would  hold  that  any 
such  approach  should  include  reference  to  the  context 
from  which  each  brief  quote  is  taken.  How  does  it  fit 
into  each  author’s  specific  message  about  Jesus? 

The  fact  that  there  are  four  different  Gospels  makes 
some  people  uneasy.  Ever  since  Tatian’s  Diatessaron  of 
the  second  century,  there  have  been  efforts  to  put  them 
together.  Some  of  these  combined  versions  have  been 
useful,  but  they  always  assume  a basic  bias:  that  the 
harmonizer  is  better  able  to  interpret  the  story  of  Jesus 
than  were  the  original  writers. 

I heard  a sermon  once  on  the  generosity  of  God.  The 
illustration  was  drawn  from  nature:  the  millions  of 
seeds,  for  example,  which  provide  abundance  far  beyond 
that  required  to  perpetuate  the  species.  The  sustenance 
of  our  lives  is  dependent  on  this  very  abundance. 

In  the  Bible  too  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches  includ- 
ing, we  note,  four  perspectives  on  the  passion  of  Jesus. 
All  four  written  and  preserved  for  spiritual  edification. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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Easter  according  to  the  four  Gospels  (2) 

Mark’s  account: 

a Passion  story 

by  Willard  Swartley 


“The  gospels  are  passion  stories  with  extended  in- 
troductions,” wrote  Martin  Kaehler  in  1890.  Of  all  the 
canonical  Gospels,  Mark  most  accurately  fits  this 
description,  and  John  is  a close  second,  in  my  judgment. 
But  such  a statement  may  lead  to  misunderstanding.  It 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  only  Jesus’  death,  and 
not  his  life,  is  important.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the 
Passion  story  does  not  carry  with  it  other  important 
theological  and  ethical  emphases. 

Rather,  the  Passion  provides  a window  for  viewing 
Jesus’  mighty  deeds,  the  Gospel’s  Christological  claims, 
and  the  call  to  worldwide  mission.  In  Mark  the  Passion 
is  crucially  linked  also  to  the  messianic  secret,  for  unless 
Jesus — in  his  words  and  works — is  interpreted  other 
than  from  the  reality  of  the  cross  for  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike,  he  will  be  misunderstood. 

I will  describe  four  aspects  of  Mark’s  Gospel  which 
show  it  to  be  a distinctive  good-news  Passion  story. 

On  the  horizon:  conflict  and  death.  Mark  introduces 
Jesus’  public  ministry  with  the  words,  “Now  after  John 
was  arrested”  (1:14).  These  words  color  the  horizon  of 
the  entire  narrative. 

The  second  segment  of  stories  (2:1— 3:6)  are  hooked  to- 
gether by  the  theme  of  conflict  with  Israel’s  religious 
leaders.  The  segment’s  ending  throws  panic  into  the 
reader:  “The  Pharisees  went  out,  and  immediately  held 
counsel  with  the  Herodians  against  him,  how  to  destroy 
him”  (3:6).  Except  for  his  appearance  in  his  home  syna- 
gogue at  Nazareth  (6:1-6) — and  there  he  was  rejected — 
Jesus  never  appears  again  teaching  in  a synagogue. 
Instead,  his  ministry  is  in  outside  places  where  crowds 
provided  a buffer  against  his  opponents. 

But  finally  they  take  their  chance,  after  Jesus’  bold 
prophetic  witness  against  the  temple’s  corrupted  uses 
(11:15-18).  After  challenging  his  authority  (11:27-33), 
they — this  odd  political  coalition  of  Pharisees  and 
Herodians — seek  to  entrap  him  with  the  tax  question 

Willard  Swartley,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  teaches  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  He  is  the  author  of  Mark:  The  Way  of  All  Nations 
(Herald  Press). 


(12:12-17).  From  here  on  the  verbal  conflict  intensifies, 
culminating  in  Jesus’  word  of  doom  upon  the  temple 
(13:2)  and  finally  Jesus’  betrayal  and  arrest. 

The  key  word  running  throughout  the  Passion  narra- 
tive itself  is  “ hand,  over"  (paradidomi).  Used  10  times 
(14:10, 11, 18, 21,  41,  42, 44;  15:1, 10, 15),  it  describes  how 
Judas  handed  Jesus  over  to  the  religious  leaders,  how 
they  handed  Jesus  over  to  Pilate,  and  how  Pilate  handed 
Jesus  over  to  death.  Everyone — disciples,  Jews,  and 
Romans— are  thus  implicated  in  this  betrayal  of  God’s 
Son  to  death.  All  of  us  were  representatively  there. 

Note  also  that  the  word  paradidomi  is  the  one  used  for 


The  Passion  provides  a window  for 
viewing  Jesus’  mighty  deeds,  the 
Gospel’s  Christological  claims,  and 
the  call  to  worldwide  mission. 


John’s  arrest  (1:14)  and  for  the  action  moment  in  Mark’s 
special  parable  (4:26-29):  “when  the  fruit  was  to  be 
turned  over  (pardidomi/ ripe),”  then  the  sickle  of  judg- 
ment! 

Mark’s  pre-Passion  literary  design.  Between 
Peter’s  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (8:27-30)  and 
Jesus’  entry  into  Jerusalem  (11:1-11),  Mark  prepares  the 
reader  for  Jesus’  Passion.  Through  a carefully 
constructed  literary  design,  Mark  accents  the  reality 
and  imminence  of  Jesus’  suffering  and  death.  Standing 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  disciples’  hope  for  some 
militant,  political  victory  (8:32-33;  9:32-34;  10:35-41), 
Jesus  announces  God’s  way  for  the  Messiah:  the  Son  of 
man  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  he  will  be  rejected 
by  the  religious  leaders;  he  will  be  condemned  to  death 
and  (but)  he  will  be  raised  (8:31;  9:31;  10:32-34). 
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Since  the  disciples  failed  to  understand  what  Jesus 
was  saying,  each  of  these  three  interchanges  is  followed 
by  Jesus  teaching  the  way  of  discipleship:  the  way  of  the 
cross  (8:34),  the  model  of  the  child  (9:35-41),  and  the  call 
to  be  a servant  (10:38-45).  Why?  “For  the  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  as 
a ransom  for  many”  (10:45).  This  has  rightly  been  called 
the  golden  text  of  Mark. 

Again,  the  last  two  Passion  predictions  use  the  word 
paradidomi:  “the  Son  of  man  will  be  handed  over  (be- 
trayed) into  the  hands  of  the  people”  (9:31)  and  “the  Son 


For  Mark  and  for  us  as  believers,  the 
miracle  of  the  open  tomb  means  Jesus 
is  God’s  new  meeting  place  with 
humanity. 


of  man  will  be  handed  over  (betrayed)  to  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes”  (10:33).  Mark’s  Passion  story 
puts  it  sharply:  Jesus’  death  is  a public  enactment  of  be- 
trayal; humans  encountered  by  the  Messiah  failed  to 
believe  and  gave  him  up  for  the  cross.  This  is  our  com- 
mon sin;  only  by  embracing  the  cross  as  the  necessary 
cost  of  reconciliation  (8:31)  and  God’s  forgiving  love  in 
Jesus  Christ  can  we  be  redeemed,  forgiven,  and  made 
new. 

The  offense  of  the  cross.  Mark  agrees  with  Paul:  the 
cross  is  a stumbling  block  to  Jews  and  folly  to  the 
Gentiles  (1  Cor.  1:23).  Mark  develops  this  point  subtly 
and  powerfully,  making  it  the  climax  to  his  literary 
design.  Peter’s  rebuke  of  Jesus  for  announcing  suffering 
and  death  (8:32)  followed  by  Jesus’  counter-rebuke  of 
Peter  (8:33)  shows  that  the  cross  was  indeed  a stumbling 
block  to  the  Jewish  mind.  Pilate’s  handing  Jesus  over  to 
the  mob  crying,  “Crucify  him!”  and  the  mockery  of  the 
Gentile  soldiers  (15:12-20),  spitting  upon  him  and  blas- 
pheming homage,  show  the  Gentiles’  typical  regard  for 
such  a suffering  King — folly  indeed! 

But  Mark’s  point  cuts  even  deeper.  Throughout  the 
narrative  Jesus’  identity  as  Son  of  God  is  hidden;  hu- 
mans struggle  to  know  who  Jesus  is.  True,  the  voice 
from  heaven  twice  declares  it  (1:11;  9:7)  and  even  the 
demons  cry  it  out  (1:25;  3:11;  5:7).  But  though  heaven 
knows  and  hell  knows,  humans  do  not  know!  As  climax 
to  the  narrative,  a human  confession  breaks  through— 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  against  the  background  of  the  re- 
jected, suffering,  bleeding  Messiah  dying  on  the  repul- 
sive cross.  A Roman,  Gentile  soldier  (of  all  people!)  says 
it:  “Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God!” 

Put  in  this  context,  Mark  has  carefully  guarded  Jesus’ 
divine  power  as  Messiah  against  the  national  exclu- 
sivistic  power  of  Jewish  messianism  and  also  against  the 
Gentile  “divine-man”  worship  put  upon  miracle  workers 
in  the  Hellenistic  world.  The  claim  that  Jesus  is  Son  of 
God  stands  anchored  in  the  cross.  At  the  cross  all  human 
thought  reels  on  its  head;  power  arises  from  apparent 
weakness — the  occasion  for  God’s  supreme  miracle. 


A new  day  for  the  whole  world.  When  Jesus  died,  the 
temple  curtain  was  rent  in  two  (15:38).  The  structured 
access  to  God’s  presence  collapsed  and  the  way  opened 
for  God’s  “in  three  days”  miracle.  After  three  days  of 
hunger  Jesus  fed  the  Gentile  crowd  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (8:2ff.).  In  three  days  the  Son  of  man  will  be 
raised  (8:31;  9:31;  10:34).  And  in  three  days,  another 
temple  made  without  hands  will  be  built  (14:58;  John 
2:19). 

For  Mark  and  for  us  as  believers,  the  miracle  of  the 
open  tomb  means  Jesus  is  God’s  new  meeting  place  with 
humanity.  The  risen  Lord  goes  before  us  summoning  us 
to  worship  in  the  context  of  worldwide  mission.  The 
meeting  in  Galilee  (16:7),  Galilee  for  the  nations,  links 
together  the  three  “three-day”  signals:  resurrected  Son 
of  man,  rebuilt  temple,  bread  for  the  Gentiles. 

The  way  of  Jesus’  Passion,  affirmed  by  resurrection, 
becomes  bread  for  the  world,  our  mission,  and  our  wor- 
ship. ^ 


NBC  covers  the  40th 
anniversary  of  D-Day 

“Such  beauty,” 

Tom  Brokaw  reflects  at  six-thirty, 

“from  so  much  brutality.” 

Camera  eyes 

survey  fields  of  white  crosses, 
carefully  planted 
with  uniformed  dead. 

Rows  of  stone  crosses 
extend  in  blank  symmetry; 
no  dandelions 
grow  on  this  smooth  lawn. 

Cultured  precision 
forced  farmland  to  silence: 
good  taste  through  restraint; 
not  beautiful 
but  tidy. 

—Susan  Mast 
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Our  ups  and  downs 

by  Carl  Kreider 


If  I fell  and  broke  my  hip,  my  friends  would  rally 
around  me  to  show  their  deep  concern  about  my  hurt. 
They  would  visit  me  in  the  hospital  and  send  me  flowers 
and  cards  urging  me  to  get  well  soon.  This  is  a beautiful 
response,  and  we  all  appreciate  it. 

But  if  I know  someone  who  feels  depressed,  I often  do 
little  for  them.  Intellectually,  I know  mental  health  is 
just  as  important  as  physical  health;  that  mental  illness 
often  leads  to  physical  ills  that  are  genuine,  not  just 
imagined.  The  hurt  of  mental  illness  may  be  just  as  pro- 
found as  the  pain  of  a physical  injury,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  duration  may  be  much  longer.  I know  these 
facts  in  my  mind — but  so  often  I fail  to  react  concretely 
to  them. 

Staying  mentally  healthy.  How  can  we  respond  to 
those  we  love  who  are  troubled  by  emotional  ills?  Severe 
mental  illness  should,  of  course,  be  treated  with  the  best 
medical  help  available.  But  more  moderate  emotional 
problems  seldom  require  more  than  the  building  of  rela- 
tionships based  on  understanding  ourselves.  This,  in 
turn,  can  enable  us  to  understand  others. 

To  do  this,  it’s  important  for  us  to  recognize  that  we 
all  have  our  ups  and  downs.  Jesus,  human  as  well  as 
divine,  was  not  exempt  from  this.  We  read  in  Matthew 
21  of  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Certainly  this 
was  an  “up”— a high. 

But  in  the  verses  that  immediately  follow,  he  was 
incensed  at  the  merchandising  in  the  temple,  and  he 
responded  to  it  with  both  strong  language  and  physical 
force.  Only  two  days  later,  he  wept  over  Jerusalem.  This 
was  a “down” — a low. 

Peter,  James,  and  John  enjoyed  a high  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration,  followed  by  a low  when  they 
returned  to  the  valley  and  could  not  cure  an  epileptic 
boy.  Peter  must  have  been  exultant  when  Jesus  called 
him  a “rock.”  But  scarcely  a moment  later,  Jesus 
rebuked  him  with,  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.” 

We  all  have  our  ups  and  downs,  our  highs  and  lows, 
but  the  words  we  use  may  not  describe  our  true  mental 
condition  at  all.  We  greet  a friend  on  the  street  with  a 
jolly  “How  are  you  today?”  Almost  invariably  as  we 
hurry  by  the  answer  is  “Fine”  or  ‘Great.”  But  translated 
into  honest  and  straightforward  English,  these  words 
have  a whole  host  of  possible  meanings. 

These  meanings  lie  on  a continuum.  At  one  end,  the 
real  meaning  is  something  like  this:  “I’m  feeling  rotten; 
in  fact,  I’m  so  depressed  you  wouldn’t  want  to  listen  to 
my  whole  story — so  I’ll  push  you  off  with  the  barefaced 
lie  you  were  expecting  when  you  asked  the  question.” 

At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  the  real  meaning 
may  be  something  like  this:  “I’m  feeling  on  top  of  the 
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world;  if  I really  told  you  all  about  it  you  would  despise 
me  for  being  an  insufferable  optimist.”  There  are  many 
gradations  between  these  two  extreme  answers. 

How  to  deal  with  low  times.  Our  highs  are  pleasant. 
But  how  can  we  deal  with  our  lows  and  those  of  others 
we  relate  to?  I have  three  suggestions. 

First,  I propose  we  recognize  that  ups  and  downs  are 
part  of  the  common  experience  of  all  people.  I noted 
before  that  Jesus’  disciples  experienced  them,  and  that 
even  Jesus  himself  did  so  because  he  was  human  as  well 
as  divine.  We  should  remember  that  many  people  are 
practiced  in  the  art  of  concealing  their  depression.  We 
admire  people  who  are  so  vivacious — so  high-spirited. 

We  think  they  are  constantly  on  top  of  the  world.  If  we 
only  really  knew,  these  people  also  have  times  when 
they  are  down  in  the  dumps.  Elation  and  despair, 
triumph  and  defeat,  success  and  failure.  These  are  the 
common  lot  of  all  people  of  all  ages. 

Second,  we  should  cultivate  sympathy  for  those  whose 
despair  we  can  see — however  courageously  they  may  be 
trying  to  conceal  their  depression.  We  who  have  broken 
our  own  hips  are  more  sensitive  to  the  hurt  of  others 
who  break  theirs.  Similarly,  if  we  have  the  honesty  to 
recognize  our  own  ups  and  downs,  we  should  be  more 
responsive  to  the  pain  of  others  suffering  a depression  of 
spirit. 

Third,  as  Christians  we  should  seek  to  use  both  our 
ups  and  our  downs  to  the  glory  of  God.  We  can  use  our 
ups  for  great  bursts  of  solid  work  or  intense  creative 
activity.  We  can  use  our  downs  as  times  when  we  face 
our  own  human  limitations  in  the  light  of  God’s  all-suf- 
ficiency. 

Prayer  contact  with  God.  When  we  are  strong — in 
our  hours  of  victory — it  is  time  for  us  to  pray  that  we 
may  not  forsake  God,  but  that  we  should  see  our  own 
strength  as  only  a natural  reflection  of  the  power  God 
has  given  us.  When  we  are  depressed,  we  should  pray 
that  God’s  Spirit  will  guide  us  to  look  beyond  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  moment  and  into  the  boundless  beyond  of 
God’s  unsearchable  promises. 

Fortunately,  most  of  us  are  blessed  with  more  ups 
than  downs.  Our  lines  have  gone  out  in  pleasant  places; 
the  lives  we  live  have  had  more  joy  than  sorrow,  more 
victory  than  defeat.  But  we  should  never  forget  that  for 
many  others  this  is  not  so.  Because  of  hunger,  economic 
exploitation,  or  political  tyranny,  many  spend  much  of 
their  lives  in  constant  fear  and  terror.  Even  in  lands  of 
peace  and  plenty  there  are  those  whose  mental  infir- 
mities cause  them  to  live  in  nearly  unrelieved  states  of 
mental  depression,  or  in  periods  of  depression  that  are 
briefly  punctuated  by  bursts  of  abnormal  joy. 

May  we  use  our  own  ups  and  downs  so  that  by  God’s 
grace  we  can  also  minister  to  others  with  a spirit 
actuated  by  Christian  compassion.  ^ 
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Video  comes  to  church 


by  Glenn  M.  Lehman 

I walk  into  McDonald’s  for  a break  I deserve  today.  To 
my  right  a video  screen  shows  drive-in  customers. 
Ahead,  another  screen  lists  the  inventory  of  fish  on  the 
grill.  I stop  at  the  bank  and  see  myself  on  a security 
screen.  Television  goes  along  on  adventures  to  the  moon 
and  on  quests  for  the  Titanic  at  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic. Will  I go  to  church  and  find  it  there? 

Henry  Renn  does.  “I  grew  up  as  a TV  kid,”  he  says  in 
his  office  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
where  he  has  been  assistant  pastor  since  1982.  “I  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  watch  too  much  TV.  But  watching 
TV  is  not  a battle  we  are  going  to  win.  So  why  not  use  it 
for  our  good?” 

Video  recorders  in  every  third  home.  In  1950, 10  per- 
cent of  all  homes  had  television.  In  1980,  98  percent  did. 
By  1970,  you  probably  did.  In  those  days  we  were  all 
gullible  consumers  of  the  medium.  By  1980,  video 
cameras  and  recorders  came  into  the  pocketbook  range 
of  the  average  consumer.  Next  year  one  in  three  homes 
will  have  video  recorders.  From  now,  until  the  time  you 
read  the  last  word  of  this  article  314  videocassettes  will 
be  sold. 

Henry  Renn  continues:  “We  handed  out  all  those 
tracts  and  Gospels  of  John.  Now  we  pass  out  tapes.  This 
is  the  first  audiovisual  we’ve  had  we  can  send  home. 
Someone’s  donating  a player  to  the  church  and  we  will 
send  that  to  homes  which  need  it.  Films,  filmstrips,  and 
overheads  the  people  see  at  church  once.  ” 

In  short,  video  is  to  the  television  age  what  the 
mimeograph  machine  is  to  the  age  of  print:  every 
church,  no  matter  how  small,  can  become  a producer  for 
its  own  members.  If  I had  any  doubt  that  we  live  in  a 
television  age,  it  was  dispelled  at  a conference  of 
ministers  who  over  lunch  exegeted  “where’s  the  beef?” 
more  handily  than  the  text  of  the  keynote  sermon. 

Has  television,  as  the  old  preachers  predicted,  made 
its  final  conquest  of  the  known  world,  try  as  we  once  did 
to  stem  the  flood?  Or  are  we  getting  wise  and  taking  con- 
trol? Will  you  soon  take  a video  camera  into  your  hands 
and  make  television? 

If  there  is  a revolution  out  there  in  communications,  it 
is  that  the  tools  of  television  are  coming  into  the  hands 
of  the  people — and  into  even  the  smallest  congregation. 
The  reign  of  Hollywood  is  over.  Television  doesn’t  mean 
the  three  networks  anymore.  In  fact,  the  networks’ 
share  of  prime-time  television  went  from  91  percent  in 
1977-78  to  73  percent  in  1984-85.  You  can  watch  what 
you  want  to  watch.  You  can  rent  a movie  at  the  grocery 
store.  If  you  don’t  like  what  is  for  sale  or  rent  or  on  the 
channels,  you  can  produce  your  own. 

Does  your  congregation  know  this? 

Ron  Byler  of  the  Mennonite  Church’s  Media  Minis- 
tries asked  his  constituency  that  question.  He  got  horse- 
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and-buggy  answers.  Not  even  a handful  of  our  churches 
are  creatively  using  video,  although  more  than  a baker’s 
dozen  borrow  equipment  for  particular  occasions.  Why 
let  the  devil,  to  paraphrase  Martin  Luther,  have  this 
new  tool? 

Some  use  video.  Henry  Renn  thinks  that  a videotape 
lending  library  would  be  the  bare-bones  congregational 
participation  in  video  ministry.  He  says,  “Our  video 
lending  library  took  off  right  from  the  start.  Many  Sun- 
day school  teachers  are  using  it  in  their  classrooms.  I 
hope  it  leads  to  other  uses.” 

Other  uses  he  finds  for  video  include  taping  the  wor- 
ship services  for  shut-ins,  taping  the  annual  children’s 
drama  and  other  special  programs,  and  having  youth 
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role-play  Bible  stories  on  video.  “For  youth  tapes,”  he 
says,  “the  end  product  is  not  as  important  as  the 
process.  To  be  on  the  screen  they  have  to  research  the  Bi- 
ble. That’s  motivation!” 

At  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  a teacher  of 
an  adult  class  used  video  “clips”  from  several  movies 
about  the  Nazi  holocaust  shown  on  commercial  televi- 
sion. The  short  clips  stimulated  discussion.  The  teacher 
of  the  third-and-fourth-graders,  who  was  having  diffi- 
culty keeping  discipline,  used  clips  from  a movie  about 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  video  made  for  good 
discussion  and  discipline. 

The  sixth-and-seventh-grade  class  at  Hesston  (Kans.) 
Mennonite  Church  used  video  to  learn  critical  viewing 
skills.  Some  deaf  Mennonites  have  found  that  video 
makes  possible  a study  of  their  faith  in  a way  never 
before  possible.  Spanish-speaking  congregations  and 
pastors,  especially  in  Texas  and  Florida,  find  video  quick 
and  responsive  where  institutional  connections  are  few 
and  distant. 

First  Mennonite  Church  of  Berne,  Indiana,  and  Neffs- 
ville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  to  name  just  two  others, 
are  using  video.  Some  examples  of  what  they  can  now  do 
or  think  about  doing: 

•tapes  to  orient  new  members  or  instruct  seekers  of 
baptism 

• see  missionary  reports  from  the  field 

•receive  seminary-level  instruction  at  home 

• improve  the  skills  of  worship  leaders,  readers,  choir 
members,  and  music  directors  by  play-backs  of  services 

This  list  is  not  exhaustive.  Getting  the  camera  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  is  where  it  should  evolve.  The  possi- 


ble  uses  are  numerous: 

•tape  wedding  rehearsals  as  study  for  couples 
•tape  on  congregation’s  activities  for  showing  at  con- 
ference annual  meetings,  neighboring  congregations,  or 
to  members  away  in  service 
•elderly  members  reminisce  on  tape  to  preserve  the 
history  of  the  congregation 
•Mennonite  Disaster  Service  volunteers  take  along 
video  camera  to  report  on  disaster  projects 
•produce  public  service  announcements  for  use  on 
cable  television 

Pros  and  cons.  The  church  is  generally  reluctant  to 
translate  its  message  into  new  forms.  This  caution  is 
good  when  it  functions  as  a ballast  against  fads. 
However,  the  technology  of  16mm  film  has  been  around 
for  100  years,  radio  for  50  years,  and  television  for  35 
years.  Yet  much  of  the  church’s  education  and  evange- 
lism is  still  “stuck  in  Gutenberg  ink,”  as  a writer  in  Us- 
ing Non-Broadcast  Video  in  the  Church  states. 

Although  video  does  not  require  a darkened  room  and 
is  cheaper  by  half  than  film  (for  less  than  $2,000  your 
congregation  can  get  set  up),  one  can  expect  some 
resistance  to  video.  (I  remember  feeling  threatened  the 
first  time  I saw  a Bible  in  paperback.)  Television  is  still 
perceived  as  entertainment,  something  you  do  when  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  the  church  is  not  supposed  to  en- 
courage that.  The  small  screen  itself  has  certain  built-in 
limitations.  It  is  not  as  clear  as  film,  and  the  screen  is 
smaller  than  life. 

Critics  point  out  that  video  enthusiasts  sometimes 
exhibit  a sort  of  born-again,  uncritical  hoopla  over  the 
medium,  and  there  are  careers  and  fortunes  to  be  made. 
There  are  legitimate  reservations.  Who  wants  a new  tool 
when  dust  is  gathering  on  the  overhead  projector  bought 
in  1981?  And  when  little  creativity  is  being  applied  to  the 
other  tools  at  hand?  What  about  those  who  choose  to  not 
expose  preschool  children  to  television?  Will  use  of  video 
in  church  sabotage  their  efforts?  Does  the  religious 
experience  by  its  nature  thrive  better  in  the  print  me- 
dium since  the  Bible  is  print? 

However,  the  Bible  is  print  medium  only  since  Johann 
Gutenberg.  Before  that  it  was  manuscript  medium  am- 
plified in  stained  glass,  statue,  story,  and  art.  Will  video 
be  the  “stained  glass”  of  the  illiterate  in  the  21st 
century? 

VIDEOCOM  84.  If  the  church  does  not  produce  video 
programming,  we  will  have  to  live  in  another’s 
theological  world  and  imagery.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
did  not  produce  our  own  printed  materials  we  would 
have  to  study  another  curriculum.  Either  we  can  have 
videos  produced  by  independent  companies  for  profit  or 
by  our  church  at  a deficit  but  with  our  own  theological, 
doctrinal,  and  visual  bias.  Such  efforts,  albeit  tentative 
and  piecemeal,  are  already  under  way. 

A consultation  on  video  communications  and  the 
church,  dubbed  VIDEOCOM  84,  was  held  at  Goshen 
College  in  May  1984  to  “create  an  understanding  of  video 
communication  and  to  begin  the  process  of  developing  a 
strategy  for  its  use  in  our  churches  and  institutions.” 

It  was  sponsored  by  Mennonite  and  Brethren  denomina- 
tions. 

Since  the  meeting,  Mennonites  and  Brethren  are 


working  together  in  a new  organization,  Council  on 
Church  in  Media.  One  of  the  concerns  expressed  was  the 
need  to  prepare  youth  for  the  new  electronic  media  age. 
Another  was  the  use  of  new  media  for  conference-based 
theological  education.  It  was  also  agreed  that  congrega- 
tions need  to  be  made  aware  of  the  local  possibilities. 

Mennonite  media  expert  Diane  Zimmerman  Umble 
said  at  the  consultation  that  “as  a group  of  people,  we 
are  much  more  comfortable  with  what  is  written,  what 
is  word.  It’s  much  more  difficult  to  determine  what  is 
right  in  a visual  language.”  Ron  Byler  said  that  “if  on  a 
denominational  level  we  cannot  compete  with  com- 
mercial productions,  perhaps  we  ought  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  in  encouraging  our  congregations  to  use 
video  on  a local  level.” 

Creators,  and  not  just  consumers.  When  a church 
uses  video  programs  as  part  of  its  ministry,  group  mem- 
bers will  learn  more  than  just  the  information  presented 
in  the  programs.  They  will  learn  more  about  the  televi- 
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sion  medium  itself.  Gradually,  they  will  develop  critical 
judgment  that  will  help  them  evaluate  the  video  that 
they  are  regularly  exposed  to — television  programs, 
commercials,  movies,  and  video  games.  After  group 
members  have  learned  to  make  full  use  of  purchased 
video  programs,  they  may  also  create  their  own.  They 
will  come  to  realize  their  power  to  be  creators  of  video, 
not  just  consumers. 

The  finished  videotapes  need  not  be  slick  or 
professional.  The  best  shows  will  be  the  ones  that  have 
fostered  fellowship,  preserved  special  moments  and 
treasured  memories,  and  given  group  members  new 
understanding  of  themselves  and  each  other.  The  closer 
one’s  emotional  distance  to  the  material,  the  greater 
tolerance  one  has  for  amateurish  production. 

Video  is,  simply,  private  television.  It  is  another  chan- 
nel of  communications  which,  like  the  mimeograph  ma- 
chine, can  build  up  community  from  among  the  rank 
and  file.  Theology  can  even  shift  with  grass-roots  accep- 
tance of  a new  tool.  We  saw  that  done  with  audio  tapes 
during  the  era  of  tent  revivals.  We  have  seen  a Muslim 
ayatollah  in  exile  in  Paris  give  a king  in  Iran  a Humpty 
Dumpty  fall  by  audiocassettes.  We  have  also  seen  video, 
as  broadcast  television,  make  a U.S.  presidency  in  1980. 

Video  will  not  stop  what  was  before.  Video  will  not  re- 
place any  other  communications  medium.  The  teacher 
will  be  no  less  important.  We  will  not  have  miniature 
screens  instead  of  church  bulletins.  The  mighty  denomi- 
national publishing  houses  such  as  the  one  printing  this 
article  will  not  sell  out. 

But  the  Meetinghouse  editors  group  may  soon  have  a 
counterpart — Videohouse.  Q 
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A Sunday  morning  wedding 

by  Jane  K.  White 


It  is  Sunday  morning  at  Hyattsville  Mennonite 
Church,  just  outside  Washington,  D.C.  Donna  is  playing 
the  organ,  Suzanne  leads  us  in  “Gott  ist  die  Liebe,”  and 
Bob  preaches  on  relationship  building  while  stomachs 
grumble  in  anticipation  of  a potluck  dinner.  Then  Amy 
and  Kevin  exchange  marriage  vows.  Is  this  a morning 
worship  service  or  a wedding?  It’s  both. 

The  marriage  service  of  Amy  Friesen  and  Kevin 
Kneisley  was  the  culmination  of  a process  that  began  in 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  Both  Amy  and  Kevin  were  involved 
in  Manhattan  Mennonite  Fellowship,  and  in  discussing 
marriage,  Kevin  noted  that  “the  church  liked  to  have 
special  programs  and  liked  to  do  things  that  were  dif- 
ferent.” 

So  he  suggested  getting  married  during  the  Sunday 
morning  service.  “I  felt  it  should  be  part  of  the  service. 
Why  have  a special  day  for  it?  Why  not  do  it  when 
everyone  has  to  go  to  church  anyway?” 

Involving  the  church  community.  Although  not 
totally  convinced  at  first,  Amy  warmed  to  the  idea  as 
she  thought  about  what  it  meant  to  involve  the  church 
community  in  this  way.  “We  felt  like  we  were  close  to 
the  church  in  Manhattan,”  reflected  Amy,  “not  only  as  a 
part  of  Sunday  morning,  but  as  a part  of  the  rest  of  our 
life  as  well.”  It  made  sense  to  share  this  symbolic  act 
with  those  who  are  important  in  one’s  life  and  faith  pil- 
grimage. 

However,  a move  to  Washington  for  a new  job  op- 
portunity stalled  the  wedding  plans.  Amy  and  Kevin 
soon  plugged  into  the  community  at  Hyattsville  and 
were  impressed  by  the  way  they  were  welcomed.  They 
resumed  their  wedding  discussion  and  decided  that  they 
wanted  to  carry  out  their  plan  for  a Sunday  morning 
marriage  service  at  Hyattsville.  They  approached  Pas- 
tor Bob  Shreiner  for  his  reaction  and  counsel. 

“My  first  reaction,”  said  Bob,  “was  ‘well,  this  is  some- 
thing different.’  My  second  reaction  was  that  I wasn’t 
quite  sure  how  Hyattsville  would  react.  But  my  third 
reaction  was,  ‘Yeah,  that  sounds  like  a good  idea!’  It  is  a 
unique  way  of  involving  the  community  of  faith  in  sup- 
porting them  as  a couple.” 

So,  a date  was  set,  the  series  of  sermons  on  Psalms 
was  interrupted,  and  the  congregation  was  called  into 


Jane  K.  White,  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  editor  of  D.C.  MennoNews  and 
assistant  editor  of  Health  Affairs — both  in  nearby  Washington. 


action — from  videotaping  the  service  to  putting  up  out- 
of-town  relatives,  and  from  making  a special  banner  to 
baking  the  cake.  “We  got  more  offers  of  help  than  we 
could  use,”  said  Kevin.  “It  became  a community  effort  to 
get  us  married.” 


Is  this  a morning  worship  service  or 
a wedding?  It’s  both. 


Said  Amy,  “We  felt  confident  sharing  the  marriage 
ceremony  because  it  is  part  of  the  church  culture — the 
reaching  out,  sharing,  helping.” 

One  week  before  the  service,  Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  a 
Kansas  writer,  lent  her  support  to  the  idea  in  a Gospel 
Herald  article,  “Whose  Wedding  Is  It?”  (Aug.  13, 1985). 

“When  I saw  the  article,  I laughed,”  said  Kevin.  “This 
is  exactly  what  we’re  doing.”  Although  seeing  their  idea 
in  print  didn’t  change  anything,  it  did  help  confirm  that 
perhaps  it  wasn’t  such  a crazy  idea  after  all. 

Reactions  varied.  As  with  any  new  idea,  reactions  to 
the  wedding  service  varied.  One  member  commented,  “If 
I were  being  married,  I would  still  want  my  own  day. 

Yet  from  a theological  point  of  view  it  makes  a lot  of 
sense — involving  the  community.” 

Another  longtime  member  noted:  “My  first  thought 
was,  ‘it  certainly  is  different.’  Yet  the  more  I heard 
about  it,  the  more  excited  I got.  It  involved  the  congrega- 
tion, yet  it  wasn’t  a hardship  on  anyone.  Amy  and  Kevin 
wanted  their  wedding  to  be  part  of  the  whole  warmth 
and  fellowship  of  the  church — and  they  had  it  that 
way.” 

Even  after  the  ceremony,  the  feeling  of  community 
sharing  and  mutual  concern  went  on  as  the  church 
continued  to  support  the  newly  married  couple,  who  in 
addition  to  joining  together  in  marriage,  joined  the 
Hyattsville  congregation  at  the  same  time.  Sharing  in  a 
marriage  also  encouraged  people  in  the  congregation  to 
reevaluate  their  own  relationships  to  each  other,  to  God, 
and  to  the  church  community. 

A Sunday  morning  wedding  reminds  us  all  of  the 
sharing  and  supporting  needed  to  strengthen  us  as  a 
church,  as  a community,  and  as  an  extended  family  of 
God’s  children. 


Joy  Hofer/MCC 


Your  response  to 


MBM  is  making  a 


difference. 


The  church  is 
saying  yes 
to  worldwide 
mission. 

Concerted  prayer  during  the 
past  months  has  been  a 
blessing.  Strong  yearend 
giving  resulted  in  $71,000 
beyond  MBM’s  1985  budget. 

You’ve  affirmed  belief  in  our 
Mennonite  Church’s  mission 
outreach.  THANK  YOU! 


Mennonite1 
Board  of  Missions 


Box  370  • Elkhart  IN  46515-0370 


Pledge  full  support  of 

$83.50  per  member  for  MBM 
so  ministry  can  continue. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


A panel  discusses  “Emerging  Images  of  Community.”  Left  to  right— Peter  Rutherford  of  the 
Hutterian  Brethren , Ralph  Hemley  of  Mennonite  Community  Association,  Steve  Scott  of  Old 
Order  River  Brethren,  Wayne  Clemens  of  historic  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference,  Mary 
Classen  Bom  of  Manhattan  Mennonite  Fellowship  in  New  York  City,  and  Doreen  Neufeld  of  the 
Welcome  Inn  ministry  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Common  Life  Conference:  gathering  up 
the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost 


Seventy  people  met  at  Laurelville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Feb.  27-Mar. 
2,  for  a conference  on  the  future  of  com- 
munity among  Mennonites.  It  was  a talk 
fest  including  just  about  the  widest 
possible  representation  of  community. 

There  were  Steve  Scott  and  David 
Kline  representing  the  Old  Orders 
whose  definition  of  community  is 
clearly  bounded.  There  was  also  Mary 
Classen  Born  of  Manhattan  (N.Y.)  Men- 
nonite Fellowship — 20  people  who  meet 
biweekly  in  an  urban  Quaker  meet- 
inghouse for  potlucks,  fellowship,  and 
worship.  There  was  Emerson  Lesher, 
author  of  The  Muppie  Manual  (Good 
Books,  1985),  a spoof  on  the  habits  of 
young  Mennonite  professionals. 

There  was  Joy  Lovett,  who  found 
community  among  Anglo  Mennonites  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  as  a child,  but  had  to 
struggle  as  an  adult  to  relate  her  Men- 
nonite orientation  to  her  black  identity. 
There  was  Steve  Pardini,  baptized  in  the 
Ames  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Fellowship,  but 
now  living  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  where 
there  is  no  Mennonite  church. 

There  was  Guy  Hershberger,  long- 
time dean  and  theologian  of  the  Men- 
nonite Community  movement.  There 
were  educators,  pastors,  farmers,  and 
mental  health  workers.  There  were 
speakers  representing  Jews,  Hutterian 
Brethren,  and  Quakers. 

It  was  as  if  every  perspective  on  com- 
munity should  be  represented,  every 
shred  of  evidence  be  included,  like  Jesus 
after  the  feeding  of  the  5,000— gather- 
ing up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be 


lost  (John  6:12).  Yet  there  was  found  to 
be  limits  to  useful  models  of  com- 
munity. It  was  noted,  for  example,  that 
the  Mafia  have  their  own  brand  of  com- 
munity. No  representative,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  present  to  explain  Mafia 
community. 

But  what  really  is  Mennonite  com- 
munity? As  defined  by  Hershberger,  it 
includes  an  appreciation  for  the  Men- 
nonite heritage.  Mennonite  leaders 
early  in  this  century,  he  reported,  had 
lost  the  German  language  and  did  not 
know  the  Anabaptist  story.  So  they 
adopted  Protestant  thinking  with  peace 
and  nonresistance  as  a restriction  added 
to  generic  Protestant  theology.  But 
then,  he  said,  H.  S.  Bender  went  back 
and  found  the  Anabaptist  vision  with  its 
emphasis  on  discipleship. 

Going  beyond  this  to  the  Bible, 
Hershberger  found  community 
epitomized  in  the  Moffatt  translation  of 
Philippians  3:20:  “We  are  a colony  of 
heaven.”  He  observed  that  sociologi- 
cally, community  is  a counterculture; 
theologically,  it  is  the  way  of  the  cross. 

The  Mennonite  Community  move- 
ment, which  Hershberger  fostered, 
blossomed  after  World  War  II  in  the  vi- 
sion of  men  returning  from  Civilian 
Public  Service.  But  all  present  at 
Laurelville  recognized  that  much  has 
changed  in  the  40  years  since  that  time. 
Is  Mennonite  community  still  possible? 

Mennonite  Brethren  historian  Paul 
Toews  noted  three  factors  which  may 
provide  support  for  Mennonites  today  in 
their  search  for  community:  (1)  our 


theology  of  community,  (2)  ethnicity,  (3) 
and  Mennonite  service  and  other  associ- 
ations, of  which  80  have  emerged  since 
World  War  II.  Toews  observed  that  indi- 
vidualism was  once  seen  as  the  solution 
to  cultural  stagnation.  Give  people  the 
opportunity  for  change,  progress,  and 
freedom.  But  the  problem  this  has 
brought  is  loss  of  identity. 

He  recognized  that  the  three  factors 
he  named  have  limitations.  In  an  urban 
setting,  they  are  only  partial  carriers  of 
the  community  ideal.  Village  life  pro- 
vided a whole  gamut  of  related  experi- 
ences. In  contrast,  the  city  experience 
tends  to  be  specialized.  People  live  in 
generational,  occupational,  and 
ideological  ghettos. 

At  Laurelville,  70  people  came  out  of 
their  ghettos  and  sought  for  a common 
definition  and  task.  They  agreed,  as 
described  by  later  speakers,  that  the 
renewal  of  community  calls  for  renewal 
of  worship.  They  supported  the  need  for 
leaders  and  noted  the  threat  to  com- 
munity presented  by  different  levels  of 
wealth  and  education.  Particularly, 
they  exchanged  viewpoints  and  told 
stories. 

Not  all  the  viewpoints  agreed.  Steve 
Scott  of  the  Old  Order  River  Brethren 
paraphrased  James  2:18  in  his  critique 
of  Mennonites:  “Mennonites  no  longer 
want  to  be  known  by  their  symbols  but 
by  their  emphases.  My  response  is 
‘Show  me  your  emphases  without  your 
symbols  and  I will  show  you  my 
emphases  by  my  symbols.’  ” 

Representatives  of  intentional  com- 
munities such  as  Reba  Place  in 
Evanston,  111.,  and  the  Hutterian 
Brethren  spoke  more  gently  of  their  vi- 
sion and  experience  in  the  ordering  of 
life  through  a common  treasury.  Peter 
Rutherford  of  the  Hutterians  said  that 
“to  form  a community,  people  must  be 
of  one  heart  and  one  will.  The  human 
will  is  not  sufficient.  Only  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  are  Hutterians  able  to  live  a 
united  life.  Each  time  when  we  forsook 
him  we  became  disunited.” 

Conferees  agreed  that  caring  for  one 
another  is  a key  expression  of  com- 
munity. David  Kline  of  Fredericksburg, 
Ohio,  described  it  in  terms  of  17  teams 
of  horses  he  saw  on  other  farms  around 
him  one  time  when  he  was  plowing.  He 
was  confident  that  should  anything  hap- 
pen to  him,  all  17  would  come  to  do  his 
plowing. 

Others  have  experienced  this  caring 
in  other  ways.  For  Joy  Lovett,  growing 
up  black  in  a hostile  culture,  it  came  “in 
small  acts  of  kindness  and  courage” 
such  as  “spending  personal  money  to 
buy  an  encyclopedia  for  us  to  study 
when  we  were  denied  access  to  the 
public  library.”  Hugo  Neufeld,  who 
works  in  a Hamilton,  Ont.,  social-ser- 
vice agency,  asked,  “Who  are  the  17 
teams  in  my  life?  At  one  time  it  was  my 
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bibliCAl  SEMINARIES  EdiTiON 


Faith  of  our  youth:  a preliminary  report 


Jerry  Holsopple  and  Phil  Yoder 

How  important  are  parents  in  the 
transference  of  faith  and  moral  behav- 
ior patterns?  A majority  of  youth  in 
Mennonite  churches  (MC  and  GC)  in 
the  United  States  say  that  their  par- 
ents are  “the  most  important  for  help- 
ing make  moral  decisions.” 

In  a survey  we  conducted  as  part  of 
an  independent  study  at  seminary,  55 
percent  of  the  youth  ranked  parents 
number  one,  and  another  35  percent 
ranked  parents  in  second  or  third 
place.  This  is  only  one  indication  of 
the  important  role  parents  play  in  the 
future  of  their  children  and  in  the 
future  of  the  church. 

The  survey,  which  we  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  analyzing,  was  designed  to  give 
us  a picture  of  some  of  the  factors  that 
go  into  the  socialization  process  of 
Mennonite  youth.  From  the  survey  we 
expect  to  derive  a picture  of  what  the 
average  high  school  student  attending 
a Mennonite  church  is  like  and  what 
their  parents  are  like. 

The  survey  was  administered  to  234 
high  school  youth  and  one  parent  of 
each,  representing  a return  rate  of  67 
percent  of  the  scientifically  chosen 
sample.  Eight  percent  of  the  unre- 
turned sample— ready  for  mailing- 
burned  in  the  church  at  Freeman, 

S.D.,  when  it  went  up  in  flames  last 
fall.  The  sample  area  covers  both  the 
General  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Church  youth  and  parents  in  the 
United  States. 

We  measured  beliefs,  opinions,  be- 
haviors and  some  lifestyle  demograph- 
ics. We  hope  to  see,  as  we  tabulate 
responses,  the  effect  of  factors  such  as 
family  devotions,  personal  spiritual 
habits,  church  and  youth  fellowship 
attendance  patterns  and  giving  pat- 
terns in  their  relationship  to  beliefs 
and  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  re- 
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spondents  were  asked  a number  of 
biblical  literacy  questions.  For  exam- 
ple, they  were  asked  to  identify  the 
location  of  the  Easter  story  in  the  Bi- 
ble from  the  choices  of  Genesis,  John, 
Acts  or  Revelation.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  youth  and  86  percent  of  the  par- 
ents answered  correctly. 

We  also  were  interested  in  how  the 
youth  and  parents  deal  with  some  of 
the  traditional  Mennonite  beliefs  and 
if  they  are  familiar  with  Mennonite 
history.  The  respondents  were  asked  to 
identify  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptist 
Reformation  from  the  choices  of  Menno 
Simons,  Martin  Luther,  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Hans  Hut.  Only  44  per- 
cent of  the  youth  and  56  percent  of  the 
parents  differentiated  between  Menno 
Simons  and  Martin  Luther.  Has 
Luther  become  Anabaptist?  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  youth  did  not  choose 
Menno  Simons  at  all. 

Parents  have  differing  ideas  of  what 
they  want  to  pass  on  to  their  children. 
Twenty-eight  percent  want  to  pass  on 
faith,  19  percent  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  15  percent  love  and  acceptance. 
Twenty-three  percent  of  the  surveyed 
youth  have  trouble  getting  along  with 
their  father.  Thirty-two  percent  of  the 
parents  have  attended  graduate  school; 
63  percent  are  somewhere  in  their  40s. 


(These  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that 
we  are  becoming  more  a part  of  mod- 
ern society.)  Forty-five  percent  of  the 
families  have  moved  in  the  last  10 
years  but  only  14  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies currently  live  in  cities  bigger  than 
50,000. 

Other  topics  that  we  are  studying  in 
this  project  are  drug  and  alcohol  use 
among  parents  and  youth,  dating  (55 
percent  do  not  or  rarely  date),  sexual 
practices  and  school  and  youth  fellow- 
ship activities  (68  percent  participate 
in  sports,  64  percent  in  school  music 
programs  and  73  percent  in  youth 
fellowship  three  or  more  times  a 
month).  We  will  also  tabulate  views  on 
issues  such  as  divorce,  abortion  and 
homosexuality.  We  will  examine  the 
influence  of  media  on  values  and  the 
actual  amount  and  type  of  consump- 
tion of  TV,  music  and  movies  (25  per- 
cent of  youth  and  41  percent  of  the 
parents  think  TV  and  movies  show  too 
much  violence). 

We  also  want  to  know  how  affluence 
and  use  of  money  has  affected  the 
Mennonite  family  and  traditional  Men- 
nonite values.  The  median  range  in- 
come of  the  families  of  high  school 
students  in  the  Mennonite  church  is 
$25,000-$40,000. 

The  survey  contains  approximately 
200  questions  for  the  youth  and  200 
for  the  father  or  mother.  Robert  Ram- 
seyer  is  the  advising  professor,  and 
Duane  Kaufman,  a psychology  profes- 
sor at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  has 
served  as  a consultant  for  the  survey 
design  and  implementation.  We  under- 
took the  project  in  January  1985. 

The  project  expenses  are  being 
funded  by  a Shalom  Funds  grant  from 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  We  are  now 
completing  tabulations  and  correla- 

continued  on  next  page 


Closeup:  Why  I teach  at  AMBS 


As  one  who  is  trained  to  look  for  the 
dramatic,  for  that  which  is  vivid,  it 
saddens  me  deeply  to  hear  the  superb 
story  of  the  gospel,  the  fantastic  yet 
vivid  story  of  God’s  people  mumbled  in 
an  uninteresting  way  from  the  pulpit. 
We  have  a superlative  message  but 
have  a packaging  problem. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I might 
some  day  teach  at  a seminary.  I bring 
to  my  teaching  not  the  ears  of  one 
highly  trained  in  theology,  but  rather 
the  ears  of  the  people  in  the  pew.  My 
training  and  skills  in  public  speaking 


give  me  some  techniques  for  helping 
students  become  more  effective  com- 
municators of  the  gospel. 

Working  with  Erland  Waltner  these 
past  few  years  has  been  exciting  as  we 
put  together  our  different  strengths. 
Erland’s  biblical  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  preaching  are  strong  assets 
to  the  program. 

I have  never  preached  a three-point 
sermon;  however,  three  “p”  words  come 
to  mind  of  what  every  preacher  should 
have— prayer,  purpose,  passion.  June 
Alliman  Yoder 


Yoder 


Why  I came  to  AMBS:  a survey 


What  do  students  say  brought  them  to 
AMBS?  Eighty  students  responded  to 
a survey  I did  last  fall.  Ten  checked 
Anabaptist  emphasis,  10— family  or 
friend,  9— AMBS  student  or  alumnus 
and  9— faculty  writings  or  contacts. 

Overall  the  most  important  factors 
were  (1)  the  awareness  of  our  Anabap- 
tist emphasis  and  the  influence  of  the 
faculty,  (2)  the  persuasion  of  a friend, 
family  member,  alumnus,  student  or  a 
church  leader  and  (3)  encouragement 
from  one’s  pastor  or  congregation. 
Campus  visits,  contact  with  admission 
staff  and  the  impact  of  printed  mate- 
rial were  less  important. 

When  did  you  decide ? Twenty  people 
made  their  decision  to  attend  semi- 
nary at  ages  20-24,  31  at  ages  25-29, 
11  at  ages  30-34,  nine  at  ages  35-39 
and  13  were  above  40.  Surprisingly, 
only  two  people  said  that  their  deci- 
sion to  come  to  seminary  was  made 
before  age  20.  The  evidence  says  that 
few  had  definite  plans  to  prepare  for 
ministry  until  some  years  beyond  the 


Faith  of  our  youth 

continued 

tions  and  anticipate  having  results 
available  by  this  fall. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  strong  role 
that  parents  play  in  faith  transference. 
We  are  also  convinced  that  this  is  not 
something  that  just  happens  but  is  the 
product  of  parents  consciously  living 
out  their  faith  in  such  a way  as  to  be  a 
positive  example  of  faith.  Fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  youth  said  that  their 
parents  were  the  most  important  in 
helping  them  acquire  their  religious 
beliefs.  We  are  deliberately  looking  at 
the  reported  behavior  of  the  youth  and 
parents  since  we  believe  that  behavior 
is  an  important  index  of  the  person’s 
beliefs.  Thanks  to  all  the  youth,  par- 
ents, church  leaders  and  others  who 
have  made  this  survey  possible. 


normal  college  age  span. 

Where  was  the  decision  made ? 
Twenty-seven  indicated  that  they  were 
already  involved  in  some  form  of 
church  work  either  in  congregations, 
church  schools  or  MCC  assignments, 
or  were  concerned  for  missions. 
Twenty-six  others  processed  their  deci- 
sion in  the  context  of  the  congregation 
(many  of  these  were  in  small  groups  or 
small  church  fellowships)  or  while 
doing  undergraduate  studies.  Twelve 
of  the  latter  reflect  the  influence  of  a 
Mennonite  college. 

Source  of  affirmation  and  support. 
Thirty-two  said  their  congregation  or 
conference  was  involved  in  their  deci- 
sion to  come  to  AMBS  and  helped  with 
financial  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  17 
indicated  that  they  received  no  affir- 
mation or  support  in  their  decision, 
with  half  of  them  feeling  they  were 
actually  discouraged  in  the  process. 
Many  of  these  replies  came  more  as  a 
lament  than  a criticism  or  judgment. 
One  student  wrote,  “It  would  be  won- 
derful to  have  a congregation  backing 
me  financially,  affirming  my  gifts  and 
call  in  this  way.” 

Suggestions.  Seventeen  students 
wished  for  congregation  or  conference 
help  in  discerning  the  call  and  for 
being  more  open  and  positive  about 
the  need  for  leaders.  One  person  men- 
tioned the  need  for  more  intentional 
gift  discernment,  while  another  called 
for  being  more  positive  about  theologi- 
cal education.  Sixteen  focused  more  on 
the  need  for  financial  assistance  while 
preparing  to  serve  the  church. 

Because  I am  a woman.  One  student, 
whose  gifts  are  already  being  widely 
used  in  Christian  education  work, 
speaks  for  others:  “Perhaps  because  I 
am  a woman,  I experienced  very  little 
encouragement  from  ‘official’  groups. 
In  fact,  I would  say  that  both  the  con- 
gregation and  conference— in  recent 
years— were  discouraging  me  from 
further  development  that  would  in- 


volve spiritual  leadership.  Had  I not 
sensed  a strong  inner  calling,  I would 
not  have  considered  coming.” 

Another  student  said,  “I  feel  our 
churches  (i.e.  local  congregations  and 
pastors  as  well  as  conference-level 
leadership)  need  consciousness-raising 
on  the  importance  of  affirming  and 
discerning  gifts,  then  following 
through  with  encouragement  and  fi- 
nancial support.”  Most  students,  I 
believe,  would 
agree  with  the 
comment,  “I  am 
very,  very  grate- 
ful for  my  years 
of  work  at 
AMBS.  I shall  be 
a good  advocate 
of  our  programs 
here.”  Jim 
Metzler,  admis- 
sions counselor 


Off  campus 

LeRoy  Friesen  will  participate  as  a 
respondent  in  the  March  1-5  Menno- 
nite Health  Association  convention  in 
Denver.  He  will  be  the  speaker  for  the 
Central  District  Conference  (GC)  and  a 
workshop  leader  on  Shalom  Theology 
at  the  SCUPE  Urban  Congress  in 
Chicago. 

Roelf  Kuitse,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Juliette,  will  visit  Mennonite 
workers  in  east  and  southern  Africa  on 
a four-month  visit,  beginning  in  mid- 
February,  on  behalf  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  Mennonite  mis- 
sion boards.  He  plans  to  teach  on  the 
relationship  between  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity and  make  individual  visits 
with  workers  and  with  leaders  in  Afri- 
can Independent  Churches.  “I  look 
forward  to  meeting  former  students 
who  are  now  working  in  Africa.” 

Willard  Swartley  will  serve  Menno- 
continued  on  next  page 


Seminary  children  lead  Christmas  chapel 


nite  conferences  and  congregations  in 
Pennsylvania  February  through  May. 
On  a service-teaching  leave,  he  is  be- 
ing employed  by  the  Inter-Conference 
Pastoral  Training  Board  of  Lancaster, 
Franconia  and  Atlantic  Coast 
Conferences. 

Erland  Waltner  and  June  A.  Yoder 

gave  a workshop  on  preaching  Feb.  21- 
23  at  Leamington,  Ont.  (postponed 
from  January).  Waltner  will  partici- 
pate in  the  MHA  convention  at  Denver 
March  1-5,  and  will  give  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Mennonite 
Brethren  Bible  College,  Winnipeg, 
April  27. 


March  21-22— Friendship  Evangelism  Workshop  with  Art  McPhee.  Contact 
Robert  Ramseyer. 

April  8-11— Congress  on  Urban  Ministry,  Chicago,  offers  continuing  education 
for  congregational  and  church  leaders,  educators,  urban  agency  staff  and  anyone 
interested  in  the  urban  church.  The  theme  of  the  fifth  national  Congress  is 
“Spirituality  and  Social  Justice:  An  Essential  Relationship  for  Urban  Ministry.” 
AMBS  student  Sally  Schreiner  serves  as  Congress  administrative  assistant.  For 
brochure  and  registration  information,  write:  Congress  on  Urban  Ministry, 
SCUPE,  30  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60610,  or  call  (312)  944-2153.  Early 
registration  fee,  postmarked  by  March  30,  is  $90;  after  that  date  the  fee  is  $120. 

April  10-14— AMBS  choir  tour  to  Ontario  churches 

April  24-25— Vincent  Harding,  professor  at  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  Denver, 
currently  on  sabbatical  at  Swathmore  (Pa.)  College,  will  give  the  annual  Theo- 
logical Lectureship  at  AMBS. 

April  28-May  30— Ralph  Lebold,  president  of  Conrad  Grebel  College,  theologi- 
cal center  guest. 

May  4— Vesper  service  led  by  the  AMBS  choir,  4 p.m. 

May  11— Vesper  service  by  Georges  Aubert,  organist,  4 p.m. 

May  30— Orlando  Costas,  dean  of  Andover-Newton  Theological  School,  Newton 
Center,  Mass.,  will  give  the  commencement  address  at  graduation  exercises  to  be 
held  at  Caanan  Baptist  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


The  annual  Christmas  chapel  by  the 
children  in  the  seminary  community 
has  become  a tradition.  Behind  the 
scenes  is  a story  of  how  Christmas  has 
come  to  campus  every  day  of  the  school 
year. 

Children  of  seminary  families  can  be 
enrolled  in  the  AMBS  Parents’  Cooper- 
ative Nursery,  which  offers  day-time 
care  for  children  during  class  hours. 
Last  semester  an  average  of  35  chil- 
dren were  enrolled. 

The  nursery  moved  in  late  1985  from 
basement  rooms  to  remodeled  quarters 
in  a ground-level  four-plex  apartment. 
The  renovated  facility  offers  enlarged 
floor  space,  play  room,  crib  room,  stor- 
age, kitchen  facilities  and  laundry,  and 
is  conveniently  located  to  an  outdoor 
play  area.  While  AMBS  provides  the 
space,  the  parents’  cooperative  is  re- 


Publishing  note 

Millard  Lind’s  review  of  Norbert 
Lohfink’s,  Gewalt  und  Gewaltlosiqkeit 
im  Alten  Testament  (Freiberg,  Basel, 
Wien:  Herder,  1983)  will  appear  in  the 
Journal  of  Mennonite  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Winnipeg. 


sponsible  for  renovation  and  operation 
costs.  A major  gift  for  renovations  was 
provided  by  Women  in  Mission  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  Additional  funding  is  needed. 

The  staff  includes  three  part-time 
teachers— Tanneken  Fros  (head 
teacher),  Esther  Wiebe  and  Bertie 
Horst.  Volunteers  help  in  caring  for 
the  children  and  in  taking  turns  clean- 


ing and  providing  snacks. 

The  nursery  committee  sees  its  pro- 
gram as  a service  not  only  to  parents 
but  for  the  whole  seminary  commu- 
nity, say  operations  coordinators  Ann 
and  Randy  Smith,  whose  children, 
Mark  and  Rachel,  are  enrolled.  They 
underscore  that  the  nursery  “helps 
relieve  the  stresses  on  students  and 
working  spouses.” 


Campus  calendar 


Sawatzky  heads  field  education 


New  faculty 
member  Erick  J. 

Sawatzky  from 
Saskatoon  as- 
sumed duties  as 
director  of  field 
education  Jan.  1. 

He  will  oversee 
an  expanded  role 
for  internships  in 
pastoral  minis- 
try, a move  that 
grows  out  of  recommendations  made 
by  the  inter-Mennonite  Theological 


Education  Committee  appointed  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 

“Training  for  ministry  involves  more 
than  skills  development.  I see  field 
education  as  the  prime  setting  in 
which  to  learn  how  to  put  people 
ahead  of  ideas  and  how  to  deepen 
awareness  of  what  makes  people  and 
the  church  grow  toward  social,  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  maturity.” 

AMBS  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  are  develop- 
ing a three-year  pilot  project  in  which 
the  three  seminaries  would  annually 


place  three  students  in  yearlong  pasto- 
ral internships. 

For  the  past  five  years  Sawatzky 
worked  as  executive  director  of  the 
Saskatoon  Pastoral  Institute.  He  has 
held  various  professional  posts,  cur- 
rently serving  as  a member  of  the 
Commission  on  Education  (GC)  and 
the  National  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Pastoral 
Education. 

Sawatzky  and  his  wife,  Beverley 
(Boldt),  are  the  parents  of  two  children, 
Tyler  (12)  and  Tamara  (9). 


Pastors  welcome  intense  study 


A January  stretch  at  AMBS  has  be- 
come a tradition  for  General  Confer- 
ence pastors  and  spouses  who 
participate  in  the  Ministerial  Leader- 
ship Services-sponsored  study  rotation. 
Participants  enroll  in  one  of  the  regu- 
larly scheduled  three-week  interterm 
courses  and  some  stay  on  for  the  an- 
nual Pastors’  Week. 

While  the  course  work  for  credit  or 
audit  is  the  primary  reason  for  coming 
to  campus,  forums,  chapels,  spiritual 
life  disciplines  and  group  interaction 
in  living  together  are  also  highly 
rated,  says  John  Esau,  director  of  Min- 
isterial Leadership  Services  for  the 
General  Conference. 

One  pastor  said  the  group’s  Wednes- 
day evening  meetings  “were  a good 
way  to  get  everyone  involved  together.” 
He  added,  “I  especially  enjoyed  expo- 
sure to  Canadian  perspectives.” 

Another  pastor  said  the  rigors  of  in- 
depth  study  “left  me  in  a state  of 
shock  for  a couple  of  days,”  yet  “slowly 
the  discipline  of  intense  study  came 
back.”  He  added,  “The  course  [“War 
and  Peace  in  the  Bible”]  has  been  a 
fabulous  experience  of  tracing  the 
theme  of  war  and  peace  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation.  It  has  also  given  me  an 
opportunity  to  work  at  a study  project 
which  will  directly  affect  our  next 
ministry  assignment  (flags  in  the 
church).” 

A spouse  said,  “My  experience  with 
‘Gospel  of  John’  by  Gertrude  Roten 
was  very  good.  Her  emphasis  on  class 
participation  and  the  interaction  of  the 
24  students  added  a great  deal  to 
learning.  She,  however,  as  a personal- 
ity giving  herself  openly  and  fully  to 
the  task  at  hand,  will  be  a motivating 
factor  beyond  all  the  words  said.” 

Sixteen  pastors  and  spouses  partici- 
pated this  year.  Six  came  from  Canada 
and  one  from  Taiwan.  Three  pastors 
were  women:  Katherine  Lue,  Mary 
Beth  Steuben  and  Helen  Quintela. 
Katherine  Lue  and  her  husband, 


Harold,  are  spending  a year  in  the 
United  States  so  Harold  can  take  fur- 
ther training  in  hospital  administra- 
tion. Mary  Beth,  an  AMBS  graduate, 
is  in  her  first  year  of  pastoring  Spo- 
kane (Wash.)  Mennonite  Fellowship. 
Helen,  a student  at  United  Theological 
Seminaries,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  li- 
censed and  installed  in  early  February 
as  pastor  of  a new  Mennonite  congre- 
gation in  St.  Paul. 


Costs  for  the  study  rotation  are 
pooled  in  a fund  to  which  each  partici- 
pant gives  $125,  with  a matching 
amount  each  from  the  congregation 
and  conference.  Women  in  Mission 
contribute  to  support  spouses,  and 
other  support  comes  from  the  GC  Min- 
isterial Leadership  Support  budget. 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  the  GC 
partner  in  AMBS,  provides  full  tuition 
grants.  John  Bender 


Participants  in  the  1986  Pastor/ Spouse  Study  Rotation  included  (front,  from  left)  Harold, 
(behind)  Jessica  and  Katherine  Lue,  Taiwan  Mennonite  Church;  Frank  and  Helen  Klassen, 
Elim  Mennonite  Church,  Grunthal,  Man.;  Peter  Lin,  Houston  (Texas)  Chinese  Mennonite 
Church;  John  A.  Esau,  Ministerial  Leadership  Services  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  Newton,  Kan.;  (second  row,  second  person)  Mary  Beth  Stueben,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Mennonite  Fellowship;  Lola  and  Leo  Miller,  Meadows  (III.)  Mennonite  Church;  Sally 
and  (behind)  David  Block,  Congerville  (III.)  Mennonite  Church;  (third  and  top  row)  John 
Heyerly,  Houston  (Texas)  Mennonite  Church;  Susan  and  (top)  Frank  Isaac,  Springfield 
Heights  Mennonite  Church,  Winnipeg;  Marlin  Kym,  Portland  (Ore.)  Mennonite  Church; 
Stephen,  Sue  and  David  Neufeld,  North  Battleford  (Sask.)  Mennonite  Church.  Not  shown: 
Helen  Quintella,  St.  Paul  (Minn  ) Mennonite  Fellowship. 
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Businessman  Ralph  Hernley  (standing)  and 
retired  professor  Guy  Hershberger:  longtime 
leaders  of  Mennonite  Community  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  being  revived. 

Mennonite  community.  At  this  point  I 
think  of  my  unemployed  neighbor.” 

As  an  updated  umbrella  slogan  for 
Mennonite  community,  Victor  Stoltzfus 
of  Goshen  College  proposed  “The 
kingdom  of  God.”  He  said,  “Just  as  The 
Mennonite  Hymnal  number  606  is  the 
‘Mennonite  national  anthem’  so  Thy 
Kingdom  Come’  could  be  our  most  fa- 
miliar prayer.  The  Mennonites,  along 
with  other  like-minded  Christians,  are  a 
people— a body— connected  to  Christ 
the  Head,  seeking  to  answer  the  disciple 
prayer  so  that  God’s  will  is  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 

A majority  of  conferees  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Mennonite  Church,  but  a few 
General  Conference  and  Mennonite 
Brethren  people  also  attended.  Among 
them  were  Stanley  and  Eileen  Pankratz 
of  Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  farmer  vic- 
tims of  Reagonomics.  They  were  asked 
to  tell  their  story  and,  in  response,  an 
offering  was  taken  to  assist  a program 
of  counsel  to  failed  farmers  which  they 
have  already  begun. 

Also  present  were  Bill  and  Joyce 
Braun,  whose  home  is  in  Dallas,  Oreg., 
but  who  are  first-year  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers  in  Harlan, 
Ky.  For  them  the  conference  was  most 
illuminating.  “We  worship  with  Men- 
nonites in  Kentucky,”  said  Joyce,  “and 
we  couldn’t  understand  their  language. 
They  would  continually  use  terms  such 
as  ‘affirmation,’  ‘discernment,’  and 
‘community.’  These  were  new  and  con- 
fusing to  us,  but  after  attending  this 
conference,  we  understand  much  bet- 
ter.” 

A listening  committee  provided  a 10- 
item  report  for  the  conference.  Their 
final  statement  was:  “While  we  hope 
that  common  life  in  the  future  will 
preserve  our  heritage,  we  hope  even 
more  that  it  will  become  a vehicle  for 
service  rather  than  a vehicle  for 
retrenchment.”— Daniel  Hertzler 


MCC  Canada  board 
happily  deals  with 
$6  million  surplus 

A $6  million  budget  surplus  and  es- 
tablishment of  two  major  new  Canadian 
programs  highlighted  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada  annual 
board  meeting,  Jan.  16-18,  in 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Because  the  MCC  Canada  fiscal  year 
runs  Nov.  1 to  Oct.  31,  the  1985  contribu- 
tions included  the  special  attention  to 
the  Ethiopian  famine,  much  of  which 
happened  in  the  last  months  of  1984. 

Constituency  giving  amounted  to  $2 
million  more  than  what  had  been  bud- 
geted. Half  of  this  was  to  the  Food- 
grains  Bank,  which  earned  extra  match- 
ing government  funds.  Thus  the  $15.5 
million  budget  ended  up  in  actual  re- 
ceipts of  $21.5  million. 

Since  1985  saw  the  collapse  of 
Canada’s  Northlands  Bank,  board  mem- 
bers were  eager  to  hear  how  it  affected 
MCC  Canada,  which  had  over  $2  million 


on  deposit  in  the  bank  when  it  folded. 
But  the  Canadian  government  has  as- 
sured investors  that  they  will  be  reim- 
bursed. 

A survey  about  mental  health  needs 
done  by  a special  committee  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services  Canada — counterpart 
to  the  “general”  MMHS.  This  year  MCC 
Canada  still  sends  $33,000  to  MCC  in 
support  of  the  larger  MMHS.  Hopes  are 
that  by  1987  MMHS  Canada  (not  nec- 
essarily its  final  name)  will  have  its  own 
staff  and  program. 

Another  major  new  program  ap- 
proved to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  was 
titled  “Christian  Service  Education.” 
Long-range  plans  call  for  an  MCC 
Canada  staff  coordinator  who  will  relate 
to  Mennonite  colleges  to  encourage 
them  to  give  major  time  in  training 
students  for  service. 

In  other  action,  the  board  elected  a 
new  vice-chairman:  Ray  Brubacher,  a 
Mennonite  Church  pastor  in  Elmira, 
Ont.  Ross  Nigh  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church  continues  as  chairman. 


An  invitation  to  fasting  and  prayer 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  received  an  exciting  invitation  from  the  Virginia  Conference. 
The  invitation  was  sent  to  us,  the  undersigned.  We  are  delighted  to  share  it  with  you  and 
do  so  with  great  enthusiasm  and  hope.  The  invitation  is: 

We,  the  Task  Force  appointed  to  implement  the  Ten-Year  Goals  for  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Conference,  invite  the  Mennonite  Church  of  North  America  to  join  us  in  a 
weekly  time  of  prayer  and  fasting  to  determine  God’s  direction  and  experience  his 
enabling  to  accomplish  the  Ten-Year  Goals  for  the  Mennonite  Church  adopted  at 
A mes,  Iowa,  in  August  1985. 

The  Virginia  Conference  Task  Force  has  chosen  Wednesday  noon  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. They  are  also  praying  that  God  will  raise  up  prayer  coordinators  in  all  their  con- 
gregations to  further  motivate  and  activate  people  to  participate  in  prayer  and  fasting  for 
renewal. 

The  above  invitation  comes  to  the  Mennonite  Church  in  anticipation  of  God’s  work 
among  us  in  the  years  1986-95.  There  has  been  a growing  number  of  voices  calling  for  this 
kind  of  response  (such  as  Dave  Eshleman’s  “Hear,  Hear!”  in  Gospel  Herald,  Dec.  17).  We 
believe  there  could  be  no  better  base  on  which  to  build.  Some  of  the  main  emphases  for 
prayer  could  be: 

1.  That  we  as  persons,  congregations,  and  conferences  be  open  to  God’s  renewing 
power  and  the  cleansing  of  his  Spirit. 

2.  That  we  open  ourselves  anew  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  our  lives. 

3.  That  we  be  enabled  to  discern  the  specific  goals  to  which  God  would  call  us. 

4.  That  we  respond  obediently  to  Christ’s  call  to  give  of  all  we  are  and  have  to  draw 
others  to  him. 

Could  we  accept  this  invitation  and  set  aside  each  Wednesday  noon  from  now  until 
Assembly  87  as  a time  for  churchwide  prayer  and  fasting! 

Can  you  imagine  the  channels  of  grace  and  power  God  might  open  to  us  if  every 
Wednesday  Mennonites  all  over  Canada  and  the  U.S.  would  be  praying  and  fasting — in 
homes,  factories,  offices,  schools,  semi-trucks,  businesses,  fields,  kitchens,  airplanes,  hos- 
pitals, churches,  individually,  in  groups,  as  families? 

No  doubt  God  would  lead  different  ones  of  us  to  respond  in  various  ways.  We  invite 
you  to  find  the  way  that  you,  your  congregation,  and  your  conference  can  join  in.  As  you 
follow  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  in  this  venture  of  prayer,  we  would  encourage  you  to  share 
your  personal  and  congregational  experiences  with  other  congregations,  with  your  con- 
ference bodies,  and  with  the  broader  church.  Let  us  nurture  each  other  and  be  built  up  in 
faith  and  love. 

(A  note  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  around  the  world:  We  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
partnership  we  share  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  covet  your  prayers  and  counsel  that 
we  here  in  North  America  might  become  what  God  wants  us  to  be  and  grow  in  faithfulness 
in  the  task  God  has  given  us.) 

— Wayne  North,  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
Rick  Stiffney,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

Lillian  and  Ray  Bair,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Co n g rega  t ion  a l Mi nist  ties 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed , 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Carl  S.  Keener,  State  College,  Pa. 

In  response  to  Charles  Gingerich’s  let- 
ter (“Readers  Say,”  Feb.  18),  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  that  cause  Mennonite 
colleges  to  have  decreasing  enrollments: 
diverse  conceptions  of  the  role  of  a 
church  college,  finances,  diversity  of 
programs  (Mennonite  colleges  don’t  of- 
fer a major  in  electrical  engineering), 
and  demographic  trends. 

Now  there  was  a time  when  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  our  colleges  was  to  protect 
students  against  alien  ideas.  This 
“fortress  mentality,”  despite  what  some 
might  wish,  really  worked  for  only  one 
generation. 

Mennonite  youth  are  now  thoroughly 
secularized,  that  is,  they  know  about 
DNA,  genetic  engineering,  TV  person- 
alities, nuclear  energy,  population  prob- 
lems, music,  art,  political  currents, 
movies,  sports,  and  computers  (hard- 
ware and  software).  Given  their  knowl- 
edge about  the  modern  world,  I doubt 
whether  our  young  people  will  go  to  our 
church  colleges  to  be  “saved”  from  the 
evils  of  science,  technology,  and  the 
social  scene. 

Nevertheless,  I shouldn’t  want  to  send 
our  youth  to  our  church  colleges  merely 
to  be  told  how  to  live,  what  to  do,  and 
what  to  believe.  Rather,  I’d  urge  them  to 
attend  our  colleges  to  become  in- 
tellectually honest,  to  seek  clarification, 
to  recognize  ambiguities  (both  moral 
and  intellectual),  and — most  of  all— to 
learn  that  following  Christ  is  costly, 
that  to  love  requires  an  ongoing  creative 
enrichment  of  relationships. 

There  are  no  yardsticks  to  judge  how 
“good”  our  colleges  are,  especially  with 
respect  to  measuring  influences  and  vi- 
sions instilled  into  a young  person’s  life. 
For  example,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  gave  me  space  to  grow  and  it 
provided  role  models  of  decorums, 
scholarly  competence,  and  Christian 
love.  I wouldn’t  know  how  to  measure 
these. 

Perhaps  Brother  Gingerich  doesn’t 
want  to  “blindly  send  . . . [our]  young 
people  to  Mennonite  schools  for  a sup- 


posedly Christian  education.”  But  what 
does  he  want — a Christian  education 
consisting  of  a pre-packaged  set  of  “true 
beliefs”?  Will  that  approach  really 
work?  I doubt  it,  and  I think  our  Men- 
nonite colleges  are  astute  enough  to 
realize  that. 

In  any  case,  I should  want  our  young 
people  to  learn  to  be  peacemakers,  to  sit 
at  the  Samaritan  wells  of  our  time,  to 
understand  both  their  Bible  and  Science 
86,  in  short,  to  know  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  beautiful  and 
ugly.  At  Hesston,  Goshen,  and  EMC, 
our  youth  will  find  Christian  scholars— 
persons  willing  to  sit  where  the  students 
sit,  to  share  their  ongoing  pilgrimage,  to 
ask  tough  questions,  to  show  what  faith- 
fulness to  Christ  demands. 

Our  Mennonite  colleges  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Mennonite  Church— we 
dare  not  forget  this.  And  so  a critique 
leveled  against  these  parts  of  the  body  is 
really  a critique  aimed  at  oneself.  Those 
who  don’t  know  quite  what  I mean 
please  rethink  the  message  of  Paul  in  1 
Corinthians  12. 

If  we  ask  what’s  wrong  with  our 
colleges,  we  must  ask  what’s  wrong  with 
our  mission  work,  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, our  congregations,  our  homes, 
and — finally  and  most  importantly — 
ourselves. 


Karen  & Mike  Kunkel,  Lorain,  Ohio 

We  attended  the  Anabaptist  Heritage 
Retreat,  Feb.  7-9,  at  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center.  This  was  an  ex- 
cellent program  with  Jan  Gleysteen  and 
Leonard  Gross.  They  took  us  on  the  trail 
of  Menno  Simons,  showing  us  slides, 
telling  us  stories,  and  answering  unan- 
swered questions.  Being  new  Menno- 
nites,  this  was  truly  a learning  experi- 
ence for  us.  We  met  some  really  wonder- 
ful fellow  Mennonites. 

Levi  Miller  was  a gracious  host  and 
made  sure  all  of  our  needs  were  met. 
The  accommodations  were  nice  and  the 
food  was  good.  Suzanne  Gross  led  the 
music  and  the  worship  and  did  a great 
job.  Provident  Bookstores  provided  us 
with  a bookstand  right  on  the  premises, 
and  Betty  Kurtz  was  there  to  answer 
any  questions  on  the  books,  and  she  did 
an  excellent  job  of  that. 

All  in  all  this  was  a great  weekend. 
We  are  very  thankful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity and  suggest  to  any  new  Menno- 
nites or  any  “old”  Mennonites,  who  have 
never  attended,  to  put  this  on  their 
calendar  (Feb.  6-8)  for  next  year.  We 
plan  to  be  there. 


Berneice  Kennel,  Monmouth,  Oreg. 

“Why  Bother  with  Menno”?  (Jan.  28) 
caught  my  attention.  In  this  article  the 
author  gives  due  respect  to  Menno  Si- 


mons and  his  faithfulness  in  teaching 
and  demonstrating  the  “way  of  Jesus.” 
But  surely  there  was  something  of  more 
significance  that  is  responsible  for  the 
attention  afforded  this  man — both  that 
of  the  persecution  by  his  enemies  and 
the  apparent  divine  protection 
throughout  his  lifetime. 

May  it  not  be  assumed  that  Menno 
was  under  an  anointing  for  the  work  of 
ministering  to  the  scattered  sheep  who 
were  earnestly  seeking  to  live  according 
to  their  convictions?  Then,  as  today,  the 
church  was  being  shaken  by  diverse 
opinions  and  concepts  which  divided. 
Those  were  troublesome  times.  Strong 
leadership  was  needed.  God  looked  for  a 
man,  and  he  chose  Menno. 

Thank  you,  J.  Denny  Weaver,  for 
causing  us  to  reflect  on  the  ex-Catholic 
priest  from  Witmarsum  whose  theology 
may  not  have  been  explicitly  correct  but 
whose  heart  was  perfect  toward  God. 


Amos  Schmucker,  Lebanon,  Oreg. 

“How  Do  Mennonites  Feel  About  Wo- 
men in  Ministry?”  (Jan.  28):  In  times 
past  we  went  to  the  Bible  for  a “word 
from  the  Lord”  to  resolve  an  issue.  Now 
it  seems  that  the  method  used  is  to  take 
a poll  of  the  people  to  get  our  answers. 

The  implication  is  frightening.  If  we 
solve  our  problems  by  popular  opinion, 
we  may  as  well  close  our  Bibles  and  be- 
come a church  of  the  people  where  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  more  important 
than  the  Word  of  God. 


Wauneta  Roth,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

In  regard  to  Robert  Hartzler’s  article 
on  the  Ten-Year  Goals  (Jan.  21),  no 
truer  words  could  have  been  spoken 
than  those  of  Brother  Hartzler. 

“Not  enough  leaders”  says  it  all,  and 
still  everyone  seems  to  go  on  as  before. 
We  only  see,  hear,  and  apply  those 
things  which  we  want  to.  May  God  help 
us! 


Leroy  Bowman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  the  way  you  present  the 
various  Mennonite  interpretations  of 
our  pilgrimage.  “Humanistic  Anticom- 
munism” by  John  Stoner  (Dec.  31)  and 
“Where  I Learned  Theology”  by  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber  (Jan.  28)  were  ex- 
cellent. With  brothers  like  these  helping 
to  mold  our  theology,  I am  optimistic. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 


Edwin  H.  Ranck,  Pastor,  Andrews 
Bridge  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Chris- 
tiana, Pa. 

I appreciate  Gospel  Herald,  and 
believe  it  speaks  to  current  needs  and 
church  life.  However,  “How  Much  Do 
We  Pay  Our  Pastors?”  (Dec.  17)  by 
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Gordon  Zook  has  a misstatement.  This 
article  says,  “The  average  Mennonite 
pastor  in  the  U.S.  received  $20,888  in 
salary  and  housing  this  past  year.”  I’ve 
talked  to  the  author  and  discovered  the 
sentence  should  read,  “The  average  fully 
supported  Mennonite  pastor.  ...” 

I’ve  done  some  research  in  this  area 
and  found  that  many  of  us  pastors 
receive  very  little  congregational  sup- 
port. When  the  Mennonite  Church 
spends  money  for  an  extensive  survey,  I 
believe  that  a more  accurate  report 
should  be  given. 


Sanford  G.  Shetler,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Reading  the  articles  on  “Advent  Ac- 
cording to  the  Four  Gospels”  in  four 
December  issues  of  Gospel  Herald,  one 
was  made  aware  again  of  the  impact  of 
the  historical-critical  method  of  biblical 
interpretation  on  Mennonite  theology. 

Much  seems  to  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  Mark  and  John  omit  the  story  of 
the  nativity,  and  that  were  it  not  for 
Matthew  and  Luke  we  would  have  “no 
ways  of  indulging  our  fantasies  about 
angels  and  shepherds,  barns  and  wise 
men”  (“John’s  Account:  Word  Became 
Flesh,”  Dec.  24). 

The  secrecy  paradigm  used  to  explain 
Mark’s  silence  about  wise  men, 
shepherds,  Mary  and  Joseph,  or  in  fact 
“the  birth  of  Jesus”  (“Mark’s  Account: 
No  Christmas  Story,”  Dec.  10)  repre- 
sents, of  course,  only  that — a para- 
digm— and  not  conclusive  evidence  for 
the  silence. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  these 
four  accounts — the  four  Gospels — rep- 
resented merely  human  writings,  can 
anyone  imagine  a modern  biographer’s 
beginning  the  story  of  his  subject’s  life 
at  the  30th  year,  as  does  Mark?  Even  the 
casual  reader,  let  alone  reviewers  or 
literary  critics,  would  consider  such  a 
treatment  unauthentic — an  apparent 
attempt  to  conceal  early  parts  of  the 
subject’s  life  for  some  undisclosed  rea- 
son. 

Yet,  for  those  holding  a high  view  of 
the  Scripture,  it  is  completely  under- 
standable why  the  writers  of  the  four 
Gospels  wrote  as  they  did,  each  in  his 
own  distinctive  way,  all  of  them  to- 
gether telling  the  complete  story.  This  is 
how  it  was  understood  by  notable  bib- 
lical scholars  through  the  centuries 
until  liberal  theology  set  in. 

It  seems  particularly  strange  that 
anyone  of  our  day  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  daily  news  events  as 
presented  by  the  media,  should  find  it  so 
difficult  to  accept  different  versions  of 
the  same  Gospel  story.  Ironically,  we  do 
not  seek  for  esoteric  explanations  for 
news  comentators’  contradictions  or 
omissions. 

For  the  one  whose  coming  divided  the 
world’s  calendar  into  two  parts — B.C. 


and  A.D. — the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
stories  surrounding  it  had  to  be  more 
than  legendary. 

The  fact  that  only  two  of  the  Gospel 
accounts  mention  the  birth  of  Christ  in 
graphic  detail  gives  no  cause  for 
challenging  the  authenticity  of  these  ac- 
counts. Doctor  Luke,  with  the  typical 
physician’s  concern  for  accurracy  down 
to  the  minutest  detail,  wrote  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Gospel: 

Many  have  undertaken  to  draw  up  an 
account  of  the  things  that  have  been 
fulfilled  among  us,  just  as  they  were 
handed  down  to  us  by  those  who  from 
the  first  were  eyewitnesses  and  ser- 
vants of  the  word.  Therefore,  since  I 
myself  have  carefully  investigated 
everything  from  the  beginning,  it 
seemed  good  also  to  me  to  write  an  or- 
derly account  for  you,  most  excellent 
Theophilus,  so  that  you  may  know  the 
certainty  of  the  things  you  have  been 
taught. — Luke  1:1-. 4,  NIV 
Luke  would  probably  have  made  an 
excellent  reporter  for  the  networks, 
while  Mark,  viewed  from  merely  a 
human  perspective,  seemed  too  much  in 
a hurry  to  tell  his  story!  The  key  to  this 
writing  style,  the  word  euthys — trans- 
lated “immediately,”  “straightway,” 
“anon,”  and  “forthwith” — appears  41 
times  in  the  Gospel. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  not  only 
does  Mark  omit  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  but  also  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  major  portions  of  Christ’s 
ministry  covered  by  the  other  writers. 
For  example,  the  entire  Judean  ministry 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Perean 
ministry  are  omitted.  He  then  moves 
quickly  toward  Passion  Week,  spending 
what  seems  to  us  a disproportionate 


part  of  his  story  (6  out  of  16  chapters)  on 
the  events  of  that  one  week.  But  again,  ( 
this  presents  no  problem  for  those  who 
believe  that  all  of  the  writers  were 
divinely  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  writing. 

The  noted  British  scholar,  M.  D.  Mc- 
Donald, in  his  classic,  Jesus,  Human 
and  Divine  (Zondervan),  notes  that  the 
references  to  the  birth  of  Christ  in  only 
two  of  the  Gospels  is  due  to  design,  not 
to  ignorance,  and  says,  “This  cannot 
be  taken  as  in  any  way  a contradiction 
of  Christ’s  miraculous  birth.  The  au- 
thority of  Matthew  and  Luke  on  the 
subject  of  the  Virgin  Birth  is  un- 
impeachable. And  they  both  are  in  ac- 
cord as  to  the  fact  that  the  birth  of  Jesus 
was  the  result  of  a special  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  beside  the  point  to 
argue  that  because  the  other  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  are  silent  concern- 
ing the  Virgin  Birth  it  must  be  regarded 
as  doubtful.  No  reliable  conclusion  can 
be  based  upon  an  argument  from 
silence.” 

We  assume  that  the  writers  of  the 
Herald  articles  accept  the  story  of  the 
virgin  birth  as  recorded  in  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  only  hope  that  no  doubts  have 
been  raised  in  anyone’s  mind  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  Scripture  in  these  mat- 
ters. We  agree  that  too  much  is  made  to- 
day of  secular  holiday  festivities — 
Santa  Claus,  Christmas  trees,  and 
tinsel — but  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
classify  the  beautiful  stories  of  the  wise 
men  and  stars,  angels  and  shepherds, 
with  the  secular  festivities  of 
Christmas.  The  stories  of  barns, 
shepherds,  and  wise  men  are  certainly 
not  among  the  “cute  things”  and  “fan- 
tasies” to  be  discarded. 


New!  Guaranteed  rate  of 
return  on  MMA’s  IRA*. 

Returns  on  each  deposit  guaranteed  for  one  year.  After  that, 
rates  set  each  quarter,  based  on  how  investments  perform. 

A guaranteed  rate  of  return.  If  you’re  under  age  70  and 
earning  an  income,  a way  to  plan  now  for  retirement  needs. 
A way  to  practice  stewardship  and  share  with  others,  too. 


It’s  all  part  of  MMA’s  new 
IRA.  To  find  out  more, 
call  800-348-7468,  toll 
free.  If  you’re  in  Indiana, 
call  (219)533-9511  collect. 

* Individual  Retirement  Annuity 
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Poster  on  Christians  and  war  receives  wide  attention.  “A  modest 
proposal  for  peace:  Let  the  Christians  of  the  world  agree  that  they 
will  not  kill  each  other.  ” A poster  with  those  words  has  caught  the  at- 
tention of  a Marine  from  Chicago,  a student  at  a Southern  Baptist 
seminary,  a Ugandan  church  leader,  and  church  workers  in  Central 
A merica. 

Over  6,000  copies  have  been  circulated  on  five  continents  since 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  produced  the  poster  in  198 1*.  Requests 
continue  to  come  in. 

“The  poster’s  popularity  is  phenomenal,  ” reports  MCC  U.S.  Peace 
Section  executive  secretary  John  Stoner,  who  had  the  original  con- 
cept for  the  poster.  He  credits  the  idea  to  the  late  M.  R.  Zigler,  a 
Church  of  the  Brethren  peace  activist  and  ecumenical  figure.  “ This 
idea  is  so  elementary,  at  first  thought  almost  embarrassing  in  its 
simplicity,  ’’says  Stoner.  “But  so  far  in  history  the  Christians  of  the 
world  have  not  agreed  that  they  will  not  kill  each  other.  ” 

The  posters — and  also  postcards  and  fliers  with  the  same 
message — were  designed  by  Jim  King.  The  photograph  was  by  Mark 
Beach. 

The  posters  are  available  for  $1  each  (or  $5  for  eigh  t copies)  from 
MCC  at  Box  M,  A kron,  PA  17501. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 
has  been  granted  full  accredita- 
tion by  the  Association  of 
Theological  Schools.  EMS  had 
held  associate  membership  in 
ATS  since  1971.  “Not  only  is  this 
recognition  a morale  booster  for 
the  seminary  community,”  said 
Dean  George  Brunk  III,  “but  it 
will  certainly  have  a positive  ef- 
fect on  enrollment  as  well  as 
greatly  ease  the  process  of  credit 
transfers  for  students.”  The  ATS 
accrediting  team  praised  the 
seminary’s  curriculum  and 
faculty,  and  noted  the  “good  feel- 
ings” expressed  by  alumni 
toward  EMS.  The  seminary  cur- 
rently has  91  students  and  nine 
faculty  members. 

Correction:  Wendy  Miller,  the 
author  of  “Learning  to  Manage 
Stress”  (Feb.  25),  was  mistakenly 
identified  as  a resident  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  and  a member  of 
Parkview  Mennonite  Church.  She 
is  a resident  of  Wayland,  Iowa,  a 
member  of  Sugar  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  a pastoral 
care  team  member  at  Parkview 
Retirement  Home. 

New  appointments: 

•Paul  Brunk  and  Norman  Maust, 
regional  managers,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  starting  recently. 
Brunk,  working  out  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  supervises 
mutual  aid  counselors  in  Eastern 
U.S.  Maust,  based  in  Goshen, 
Ind.,  supervises  counselors  in 
Central  U.S.  Brunk  has  been 
MMA  area  representative  in 
Southeastern  U.S.  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  Maust  an  area 
representative  in  Michigan  and 
northern  Indiana  for  six  years. 
They  are  continuing  with  these 
responsibilities  in  1986. 

•Doug  Landis,  manager, 
Doylestown  (Pa.)  Provident 
Bookstore,  starting  in  April.  He 
succeeds  David  Swartley,  who 
will  become  assistant  manager  of 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Provident  Book- 
store and  pursue  graduate 
studies  at  the  same  time.  Landis 
has  been  a management  trainee 
at  the  Doylestown  store. 
Provident  Bookstores  is  a divi- 
sion of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Leroy  Umble  completed  his 
term  as  pastor  of  Maple  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  on  Mar.  9.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Robert  Hartzler. 
•Richard  Wenger  became  pastor 
of  Family  Bible  Fellowship, 
Brownsville,  Oreg.,  recently.  It  is 
a brand-new  Mennonite  con- 
gregation. 

•Levi  and  Wilma  Smoker  were 
installed  as  pastoral  leaders  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  To- 
field,  Alta.,  on  Jan.  19.  They  were 
pastoral  leaders  in  Smith,  Alta., 


for  the  past  nine  years. 

Warren  Wenger  is  serving  as 
interim  pastor  of  Finland  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Franconia 
Conference.  The  congregation 
requests  that  all  mail  be  sent  to 
the  church  office:  Finland  Men- 
nonite Church,  R.  2,  Box  110, 
Pennsburg,  PA  18073. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
Assembly,  Mar.  21-23,  at  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  At- 
glen,  Pa.  The  eighth  annual  event 
includes  business  sessions,  in- 
spirational programs,  and  a 
meeting  of  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Service  Commission.  The 
main  speakers  are  Frank  Byler, 
John  Rudy,  and  Lois  Erb.  More 
information  from  Melville 
Nafziger  at  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference, Box  369,  Gap,  PA  17527; 
phone  717-442-4791. 

•Witness  86,  Apr.  4-5,  at  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  Souderton, 


Pa.  This  is  an  evangelism  and 
outreach  convention  sponsored 
by  Franconia  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  by 
Eastern  District  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
The  main  speakers  are  Don 
Jacobs,  Ron  Sider,  David  Shenk, 
and  Art  McPhee.  More  informa- 
tion from  Witness  86  at  Box  116, 
Souderton,  PA  18964;  phone  215- 
723-5513. 

•Peace  Section  Assembly,  Apr. 
25-26,  at  Lorraine  Avenue  Men- 
nonite Church,  Wichita,  Kans. 
The  event  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S. 
Peace  Section  under  the  title, 
“The  Confessing  Church  in 
America,”  and  the  subtitle, 
“Conscientious  Objection  to 
Conscription  of  the  Heart  and 
Mind.”  The  speakers  are  George 
Hunsinger,  Bill  Yolton,  Ruth 
Stoltzfus  Jost,  and  Peter  Ediger. 
More  information  from  Don 
Steelberg  at  the  church,  655  S. 


Lorraine  Ave.,  Wichita,  KS 
67211;  phone  316-682-4555. 

•Spring  Spiritual  Life  Emphasis 
Week,  Mar.  17-21,  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  John  Ehst  is 
the  speaker,  and  “God’s  Call  in 
Our  Lives”  is  the  theme.  Ehst  is 
pastor  of  Deep  Run  Mennonite 
Church-East,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  and 
Mission  Commission  chairperson 
of  Franconia  Conference.  More 
information  from  Communica- 
tions Department  at  EMC,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone  703- 
433-2771. 

•Illinois  Mennonite  Relief  Sale, 
Mar.  14-15,  at  Peoria  Civic 
Center.  The  28th  annual  event 
will  raise  funds  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  It  includes  a 
Grand  Auction  and  a variety  of 
foods  and  crafts.  More  informa- 
tion from  Donald  Roth  at  249 
Baltimore  Ave.,  Morton,  IL 
61550;  phone  309-266-7704. 
•Pennsylvania  Relief  Heifer 
Sale,  Mar.  13,  at  Guernsey  Sales 
Pavilion  in  Lancaster.  The  sixth 
annual  event  will  raise  funds  for 
Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
On  sale  will  be  80  registered  and 
grade  Holstein — open  and  bred- 
heifers.  More  information  from 
Wilmer  Kraybill  at  Box  17,  R.  3, 
Elverson,  PA  19520;  phone  215- 
286-9576. 

•Springfest  86,  Apr.  25-26,  at 
Hesston  College.  Under  a Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  theme,  it  is  a 
community  festival  and  celebra- 
tion honoring  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Hesston,  Kans.  It 
will  include  a Farmers  Market 
and  Swap  Meet,  music,  crafts, 
sports,  and  food.  More  informa- 
tion from  Ken  Gingerich  at  the 
college,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS 
67062;  phone  316-327-8110. 
•Schmucker/Smucker/Smoker 
Family  Reunion,  July  24-26,  at 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School.  This  gathering  of  the 
descendants  of  Christian 
Schmucker,  a colonial  Lancaster 
County  farmer,  has  been  held 
twice  before,  attracting  some 
1,000  people.  John  Hostetler  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker  this  time. 
More  information  from  Esther 
Stoltzfus  at  Box  2282,  R.  2,  Gap, 
PA  17527. 

New  books: 

•Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Life  of 
the  Church  by  Paul  Zehr.  It 
defines  “biblical  criticism,”  dis- 
cusses its  value  and  danger,  and 
helps  Christians  integrate  the 
findings  of  biblical  scholars  with 
their  own  faith.  It  was  published 
by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 

•Galiziens  Mennoniten  im 
Wandel  der  Zeiten  by  Arnold 
Bachmann.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
Mennonites  of  Galicia  (now  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union)  and  their 
dispersal  around  the  world. 
Published  in  German,  it  is 
available  from  Mennonitische 
Buchversand  at  6719  Weierhof, 
Post  Bolanden,  West  Germany. 
•Mystery  of  the  Lost  Heirloom 
by  Ruth  Nulton  Moore.  It  is  the 
award-winning  author’s  third 
book  in  the  Sara  and  Sam  Series 
for  young  teenagers.  It  was 
published  by  Herald  Press. 
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Church  planting  among  the  Blackfeet  Indians  starts  in  the  home. 

Alfred  and  June  Guardipee  visit  with  Rhonda  Longenecker  (left)  and 
daughter  Anya  in  the  Blackfeet  Indian  town  of  Browning,  Mont. 
Rhonda  and  her  husband,  Terry,  are  church  planters,  and  they  dis- 
cuss what  Guardipees  have  been  reading  in  the  Bible  and  questions 
that  they  have.  “ Alfred  and  June  have  a strong  desire  to  grow  as 
Christians,  ” Terry  said. 

Longeneckers  have  been  in  Browning  since  August  1981,.  They 
meet  for  Sunday  school  with  one  of  the  community  families  and  lead 
several  Bible  study  groups.  Longeneckers  are  sponsored  by  the 
Kalispell  (Mont.)  Mennonite  Church,  Northwest  Conference,  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  student  life,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  starting  on 
July  1.  The  11-month  position  in- 
cludes oversight  of  the 
residences,  career  development 
and  testing,  student  activities, 
orientation,  health  services, 
counseling,  and  campus  pastor 
program.  Required  are  a 
graduate  degree  and  previous 
administrative  experience. 
Contact  the  Personnel  Office  at 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
phone  703-433-2771. 

•Director  of  Design  Department, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
starting  on  July  15.  The  person 
will  lead  a group  of  six  in  provid- 
ing graphic  design,  layout,  and 
pasteup  for  all  MPH  products. 
Contact  Nelson  Waybill  at  MPH, 
616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683;  phone  412-887-8500. 

• Residential  managers,  Men- 
noheim,  starting  immediately. 
These  persons  will  care  for  dis- 
abled children  and  adults.  The 
managers  receive  salaries,  room 
and  board,  health  insurance,  and 
alternate  apartments.  Men- 
noheim  is  a non-nursing  respite- 
care  facility  in  Goshen,  Ind. 
Contact  Don  Kauffman  at  1712 
W.  Clinton  St.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-9720. 

•Host  and  hostess  couple, 
International  Guest  House,  start- 
ing on  Sept.  1.  This  is  a one-year 
Voluntary  Service  assignment. 
This  Washington,  D.C.,  ministry 
is  sponsored  by  Allegheny  Con- 
ference. Contact  Annabelle  Kratz 


at  13495  Brighton  Dam  Rd., 
Clarksville,  MD  21029;  phone 
301-596-9057. 

•Business  faculty  member, 

Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
starting  this  fall  or  next  fall.  The 
person  will  teach  computer  in- 
formation systems,  finance,  be- 
ginning accounting,  and  quanti- 
tative methods.  Required  are  a 
Ph.D.  and  experience  in  business. 
Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
•Physical  education  and  recrea- 
tion faculty  member,  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  starting  this 
fall.  The  person  will  teach 
physical  education  theory  and 
activity  skills  and  also  coach 
athletic  teams.  Required  are  a 
master’s  degree  and  volleyball 
coaching  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC. 

Special  meetings:  Richard  F. 
Ross,  Orrville,  Ohio,  at  Provi- 
dence, Montgomery,  Ind.,  Mar.  9- 
12.  Robert  Schloneger,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  Mar.  23- 
26. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 

confession  of  faith:  Hershey, 
Kinzers,  Pa.:  Dwayne  and 
Corinne  Hershey  and  Sharon  Sie- 
grist.  Souderton,  Pa.:  Trisha 
Brunstetter.  Carpenter  Park, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.:  Dale  Holsopple, 
Mark  Holsopple,  Richard  Holsop- 
ple, Sandra  Horner,  Wendy 
Horner,  Richard  Horner,  Jenny 
Horner,  Josh  Hostetler,  Justin 
Hostetler,  Tracy  Nicodemus, 


Scott  Thomas,  and  Michael  Your- 
ich  by  baptism  and  5 persons  by 
confession  of  faith.  Springdale, 
Waynesboro,  Va.:  Anita  Bren- 
neman,  Crystal  Grove,  Stacey 
Grove,  and  Trevor  Parmer  by 
baptism  and  David  Prochaska 
and  Frank  Prochaska  by 
confession  of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  Levi  and 
Wilma  Smoker  from  Smith, 
Alta.,  to  General  Delivery,  To- 
field,  AB  T0B  4J0. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Allebach,  Philip  and  Carol 
(Shelly),  Souderton,  Pa.,  second 
daughter,  Amber  Joy,  Feb.  10. 

Allison,  Edward  and  Marla 
(Hamsher),  Smithville,  Ohio,  sec- 
ond daughter,  Ashley  Kathleen, 
Feb.  14. 

Apger,  David  and  Lisa 
(Payne),  Lakewood,  Calif.,  first 
child,  Michelle  Renee,  Oct.  10. 

Beachy,  Conrad  and  Karen 
(Moser),  Leo,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Nicholas  Ray,  Jan.  8. 

Beachy,  Daryl  and  Linda, 
Greentown,  Ind.,  third  child,  sec- 
ond daughter,  Aubrey  Erin,  Jan. 
27. 

Boone,  Mark  E.  and  Brenda  K. 
(Dickson),  Mantua,  Ohio,  fourth 
child,  third  daughter,  Laura  Ni- 
cole, Jan.  16. 

Brenneman,  Michael  and  Su- 
san (Roth),  Kitchener,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Holly  Jeannette,  Jan.  11. 

Detweiler,  Donald  D.  and  Ei- 
leen (Shellenberger),  Elverson, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Kristel  Janae,  Oct.  1. 

Duncan,  Howard  and  Ruth 
(Johnson),  Staunton,  Va.,  first 
child,  David  Arthur,  Nov.  29. 

Geiser,  Robert  and  Laura 
(Burkholder),  Wooster,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Jessika  Christen,  Feb. 
14. 

Gingerich,  Donald  and  Sharon 
(Bast),  Zurich,  Ont.,  Michael 


Kent,  Feb.  10. 

Heindel,  James  I.  and  Judith 
L.  (Grosh),  York,  Pa.,  fourth 
child,  third  son,  Jesse  Lynn,  Jan. 
30. 

Herr,  David  and  Marie  (Ander- 
son), Troy,  N.Y.,  first  child, 
Adam  John,  born  on  Jan.  25; 
received  for  adoption  on  Jan.  28. 

Hershberger,  Duane  and  Ruth 
(Lapp),  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Benjamin  Wade,  Jan.  26. 

Hershberger,  Paul  and  Karen 
(Van  Horn),  Bellville,  Ohio,  sec- 
ond child,  first  son,  Michael  Paul, 
Dec.  30. 

Kiser,  Terry  and  Denise  (Bish- 
op), Souderton,  Pa.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Christopher  Mi- 
chael, Jan.  26. 

Leichty,  Wilbur  and  Debbie 
(Wynn),  Wayland,  Iowa,  first 
child,  Jacob  Benjamin,  Feb.  12. 

Mast,  Weldon  and  Linda  (Yo- 
der), Kokomo,  Ind.,  third  child, 
second  daughter,  Marla  Char- 
lene, Feb.  15. 

Nafziger,  Wayne  and  Cheryl 
(Gingerich),  Zurich,  Ont.,  Christa 
Lynn,  Jan.  13. 

Rand,  Tom  and  Becky  (Hols- 
inger),  Casper,  Wyo.,  first  child, 
Philip  Thomas,  Jan.  14. 

Reeser,  Berdette  and  Cindi 
(Kanagy),  Lititz,  Pa.,  third  son, 
Adrian  Charles,  Feb.  13. 

Saylor,  Eli  and  Judy  (Cender), 
Akron,  Pa.,  second  son,  Benjamin 
Lee,  Feb.  17. 

Schachle,  George  and  Lynn 
(Griffin),  Dayton,  Va.,  second 
son,  Zachary  Colin,  Feb.  18. 

Shellenberger,  Harold  M.  and 
Lucinda  (Herr),  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  An- 
drea Noel,  Dec.  15. 

Steury,  Marlin  and  Mona 
(Lengacher),  Leo,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Kyle  Landon,  Dec.  26. 

Strickland,  A.  D.  and  Joyce 
(Burkholder),  Waynesboro,  Va., 
fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Brit- 
tany Susanne,  born  on  Dec.  2, 
1984;  received  for  adoption  on 
Feb.  14. 

Tucker,  Gary  and  Doreen 
(Rok),  Sagamore  Hills,  Ohio, 
seventh  child,  fourth  son,  Nathan 
Everett,  Nov.  13. 

Witmer,  Clarence  Lee  and  Sue 


Chapel  dedicated  in  Burkina  Faso  in  memory  of  MCCer.  Singing, 
praying,  and  tree-planting  were  all  part  of  the  Jan.  9 dedication  of  a 
chapel  at  Protestant  College  in  Ouagadougou— the  capital  city  of  the 
West  African  country  of  Burkina  Faso.  The  dedication  was  attended 
by  students,  teachers,  church  leaders,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers,  and  community  members. 

The  chapel  was  built  with  funds  from  MCC  and  family  and  friends 
of  Lisa  Johnson  Forsythe,  who  was  killed  in  a car  accident  last  July 
just  after  completing  an  MCC  assignment  at  the  school.  Located  at 
the  center  of  the  campus  of  this  large  Protestant  secondary  school, 
the  chapel  is  named  “Wendzoodo,  "which  means  “God's  friendship.  ” 

Nancy  Heisey,  who  recently  finished  a term  as  MCC  country  rep- 
resentative in  Burkina  Faso,  said  during  the  dedication  service  that 
completion  of  the  chapel  was  a sign  of  mourning  turned  to  joy. 

Forsythe  and  her  husband,  John,  were  teachers  at  the  school  and 
organized  efforts  to  help  “street  kids”  in  Ouagadougou.  They 
returned,  to  Oregon  last  May  after  a three-year  term.  Their  infant 
son,  Colin,  was  also  killed  in  the  accident. 
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(Witmer),  Leo,  Ind.,  second  child, 
first  son,  Lester  Jay,  Nov.  17. 

Yoder,  Calvin  and  Lorie 
(Hackman),  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
second  child,  first  son,  Tyler  Jus- 
tin, Feb.  15. 

Yoder,  Linford  and  Charlotte 
(Yutzy),  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  second 
son,  Mitchell  Reid,  Jan.  18. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Cook-Felton.  Lesher  M.  Cook, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  Thelma  D. 
Felton,  Telford,  Pa.,  both  of 
Rockhill  cong.,  by  Russell  M.  Det- 
weiler,  Feb.  14. 

Hopkins-Brenneman.  Duane 
Hopkins,  Free  Methodist  Church, 
Newton,  Kans.,  and  Patti  Bren- 
neman,  McPherson,  Kans.,  Rocky 
Ford  cong.,  by  Jack  Scandrett, 
Nov.  30. 

Leatherman-Landis.  Willis  S. 
Leatherman,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Deep 
Run  East  cong.,  and  Pearl  A. 
Landis,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Rock- 
hill  cong.,  by  Russell  M.  Det- 
weiler,  Feb.  15. 

Spory-Longo.  Ronald  Spory, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Carpenter  Park 
cong.,  and  Denise  Longo,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  by 
Marvin  L.  Kaufman,  Feb.  14. 

Yoder-Hagmeier.  Sherwood 
Yoder,  Parnell,  Iowa,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  and  Gina 
Hagmeier.  West  Liberty,  Iowa, 
Catholic  Church,  by  Merv  Birky, 
Feb.  8. 

Wicklund-Koss.  Paul  Wick- 
lund,  Ohatchee,  Ala.,  Lutheran 
Church,  and  Anna  Koss,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Phillip  King,  Jan.  11. 


OBITUARIES 


Byler,  Jonas  J.,  son  of  Jacob 
R.  and  Mary  (Kauffman)  Byler, 
was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Aug. 
26,  1910;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Feb.  8,  1986;  aged  75  y.  He  was 
married  to  Mattie  Byler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  is  one 
stepsister  (Sadie  Yocum).  He  was 
a member  of  Landisville  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  12,  in 
charge  of  Chester  Kurtz,  Ralph 
Ginder,  and  Arthur  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Landisville  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Erb,  Kathryn,  daughter  of 
Christian  L.  and  Mabel  (Reist) 
Nissly,  was  born  in  Rapho  Twp., 
Pa.,  Dec.  6, 1906;  died  of  cancer  at 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Feb.  16,  1986; 
aged  79  y.  On  July  21,  1931,  she 
was  married  to  Paul  G.  Erb,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
sons  (Wilbur  N.,  Fred  N.,  Galen 
N.,  an  Gerald  N.),  2 daughters 
(Maribel— Mrs.  George  C.  Dice 
and  Juliann  E.  — Mrs.  Robert 
Graybill),  14  grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  and  3 sis- 
ters (Dorothy  Milligan,  Marian — 


Mrs.  John  B.  Toppin,  and  Janet — 
Mrs.  Lee  Stetson).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Marian  N.).  She  was  a member 
of  Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  19,  in  charge  of  H. 
Raymond  Charles  and  Shelley  R. 
Shellenberger;  interment  in 
Kraybill  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Garnand,  Elsie  Mary,  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.C.;  died  at 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Feb.  2,  1986;  aged 
83  y.  She  was  married  to  Roy 
Garnand,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Mrs.  Doris  Plessinger,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Layman,  Mrs.  Louise 
Kraus,  and  Mrs.  Estelle  Grieser), 
2 sons  (Roy,  Jr.,  and  George),  23 
grandchildren,  and  21  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  5,  in  charge  of 
Truman  H.  Brunk,  Sr.;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Gerber,  Emanuel,  son  of  Mi- 
chael and  Veronica  (Jantzi)  Ger- 
ber, was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp., 
Ont.,  Feb.  14,  1897;  died  at  Strat- 
ford General  Hospital  on  Feb.  6, 
1986;  aged  88  y.  On  Sept.  10, 1919, 
he  was  married  to  Clara  Ann 
Schlabach,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Calvin, 
Willard,  and  Howard),  6 daugh- 
ters (Beulah — Mrs.  Henry  Ruby, 
Margaret— Mrs.  Roy  Ruby, 
Inez — Mrs.  Oliver  Ramseyer, 
Ellen  — Mrs.  Elton  Leis, 
Audrey— Mrs.  Harold  Bender, 
and  Carol — Mrs.  Irvin  Wagler), 
32  grandchildren,  29  great- 
grandchildren, 4 brothers 
(Aaron,  Elmer,  Steve,  and  Mi- 
chael), and  2 sisters  (Annie— 
Mrs.  David  Erb  and  Rachel— 
Mrs.  Ervin  Bender).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Helen  Yantzi),  and  one  sister 
(Ida  Stere).  He  was  a member  of 
Steinmann  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  9,  in  charge  of  Vernon 
Zehr  and  Fred  Lichti;  interment 
in  Steinmann  Church  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  William  J.,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Kate  (Gunden)  Kauff- 
man, was  born  at  Bay  Port, 
Mich.,  June  1,  1913;  died  at 
Greencroft  Nursing  Center,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Feb.  13,  1986;  aged  72 
y.  On  June  14,  1936,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Alta  Gingerieh,  who  died 
on  Aug.  15,  1976.  Surviving  are  4 
sons  (Carl,  John,  Clayton,  and 
Lynn),  7 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Vernon),  one  sister 
(Mary  Kauffman),  and  one 
stepbrother  (Melvin).  He  was  a 
member  of  Pigeon  River  Men- 
nonite Church.  Memorial  services 
were  held  at  the  Miller  Funeral 
Home,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  on  Feb. 
15,  in  charge  of  Carl  Smeltzer, 
and  at  Pigeon  River  Mennonite 
Church  on  Feb.  17,  in  charge  of 
Luke  Yoder  and  Wayne  Keim; 
interment  in  Pigeon  River 
Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Alice,  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob H.  and  Lydia  (Kauffman) 
Byler,  was  born  in  Pulaski,  Pa., 
Nov.  27,  1897;  died  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Feb.  6,  1986;  aged 
88  y.  In  May  1918,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Chris  E.  Miller,  who  died 
on  Nov.  11,  1960.  Surviving  are  2 


daughters  (Iona  Stutzman  and 
Gladys  Detweiler),  one  son  (Chris 
E.  Miller,  Jr.),  one  foster  daugh- 
ter (Rosa  Lee  Biller),  11  grand- 
children, 16  great-grandchildren, 
5 foster  grandchildren,  and  two 
sisters  (Mary  Yoder  and  Elsie 
Frey).  She  was  a member  of  Pike 
Mennonite  Church.  Private  gra- 
veside services  were  conducted  at 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery  on  Feb.  8,  in  charge  of 
Harold  H.  Lahman. 

Miller,  Elmer,  son  of  John  and 
Lavina  Colflesh,  was  born  at 
Grantsville,  Md.,  June  14,  1903; 
died  at  Meyersdale  (Pa.)  Hospital 
on  Nov.  19,  1985;  aged  82  y.  On 
Aug.  12,  1939,  he  was  married  to 
Rosa  Lewis,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs. 
Rosa  Louise  Ailey  and  Mrs. 
Nancy  Miller)  and  2 grandchil- 
dren. On  Feb.  1,  1942,  he  was  or- 
dained as  a deacon  and  served  the 
Casselman  Mennonite  Church. 
He  was  a member  of  Springs 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Newman 
Funeral  Home  on  Nov.  21,  in 
charge  of  Steven  J.  Heatwole; 
interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Steinman,  Emma,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Mary  (Schwart- 
zentruber)  Lebold,  was  born  on 
Apr.  6,  1905;  died  at  Fairview 
Mennonite  Home,  Preston,  Ont., 
Jan.  10,  1986;  aged  80  y.  On  Nov. 
28,  1928,  she  was  married  to 
David  Steinman,  who  died  in 
1977.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Mary— Mrs.  Calvin  Roth),  one 
son  (Gerald),  9 grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Dale).  She  was  a member  of 
Steinmann  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  13,  in  charge  of  Fred 
Lichti;  interment  in  Steinmann 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Arnold  Dale,  son 
of  Marvin  and  Lydia  (Schweitzer) 
Stutzman,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  Apr.  7, 1922;  died  at  Mercy 
Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Feb. 
12,  1986;  aged  63  y.  On  Nov.  14, 
1944,  he  was  married  to  Marjorie 
Erb,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Rosalie — 
Mrs.  Tom  Jaurigue  and  Cheryl — 
Mrs.  Randy  Gingerieh),  2 sons 
(Leon  and  Roger),  13  grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Neil),  and  2 
sisters  (Edith  Boese  and  Marlene 
Slaubaugh).  He  was  a member  of 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  15,  in  charge  of 
Dean  Swartzendruber  and  Orie 
Wenger;  interment  in  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Sanford  R.,  son  of 
Levi  and  Lydia  (Miller)  Troyer, 
was  born  at  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
Nov.  20,  1904;  died  at  Dunlap 
Memorial  Hospital,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Feb.  11,  1986;  aged  81  y.  On 
Mar.  26,  1938,  he  was  married  to 
Evalena  Sprunger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Mrs.  Mary  Rabatin),  a foster 
daughter  (Dolly  Keynon),  6 
grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, 2 foster  grandchildren,  and 
4 sisters  (Laura  Gerber,  Ida 
King,  Beulah  Curie,  and  Arlene 
Troyer).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (John  Sanford), 


2 brothers  (Calvin  and  Ervin), 
and  one  sister  (Verda  Cordel). 
He  was  a member  of  Orrville 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Gresser 
Funeral  Home  on  Feb.  15,  in 
charge  of  Richard  F.  Ross  and 
Carl  K.  Newswanger;  interment 
in  Kidron  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Moses  Daniel,  son  of 
Levi  and  Laura  (Eash)  Yoder, 
was  born  at  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Oct. 
13,  1910;  died  at  Hollsopple,  Pa., 
Feb.  16,  1986;  aged  75  y.  On  June 
28,  1930,  he  was  married  to 
Blanche  Croyle,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Moses 
Robert),  2 grandsons,  one  brother 
(Morgan),  and  3 sisters  (Nellie 
Cable,  Linnie  Croyle,  and  Anna 
Shetler).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  (Nelson  and 
Robert),  and  2 sisters  (Mary  and 
Nora).  He  was  a member  of  Kauf- 
man Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  18,  in  charge  of  Stanley  R. 
Freed;  interment  in  Kaufman 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 

Ohio  Conference  annual  meeting,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13-15 

Ontario/Quebec  and  Western  Ontario  con- 
ferences joint  meeting,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
Mar.  14-16 

Lancaster  Conference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Des 
Plaines,  111.,  Apr.  10-12 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  Apr.  11-12 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  20 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration  and 
delegate  assembly,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y., 
May  2-3 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  spring 
assembly,  Greeley,  Colo.,  May  2-4 
Franconia  Conference  spring  meeting,  May  3 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference, 
Macon,  Miss.,  May  3-4 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  4 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  6-11 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, May  9-10 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  30 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 

Robertson  says  he  supplies  chaplains 
to  ‘contras’  fighting  Nicaragua 

Television  evangelist  Pat  Robertson 
said  recently  that  his  Christian 
Broadcasting  Network  is  supplying 
chaplains  to  the  “contra”  forces  trying 
to  topple  the  leftist  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

Robertson,  who  is  considering  a run 
for  the  1988  Republican  presidential 
nomination,  contradicted  his  earlier 
claims  that  CBN  had  no  direct  ties  to 
the  contras. 

Speaking  to  about  150  supporters  at  a 
by-invitation-only  reception  in  Wash- 
ington, the  conservative  preacher  said, 
when  asked  about  his  views  on 
Nicaragua,  “I,  of  course,  as  you  know, 
have  been  down  there.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  we  supply  the  chaplaincy  service 
and  Bibles  to  the  contras.” 

In  a letter  published  in  the  October 
1985  issue  of  Sojourners,  a radical 
Christian  magazine,  Robertson  said 
reports  that  CBN  had  sent  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  contras  “are  not  true.” 
He  was  reacting  to  a Sojourners  article 
alleging  that  CBN  had  ties  to  the 
contras. 

Trinity  Church  on  Wall  Street 
votes  for  ‘immediate’  divestment 

Decision-makers  at  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  Epis- 
copal congregations  in  the  U.S.  have 
voted  to  divest  “immediately”  all  hold- 
ings in  companies  that  do  business  in 
South  Africa. 

The  22-member  governing  body  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Wall 
Street  area  of  New  York  City  voted 
recently  to  sell  off  $10  million  worth  of 
stocks — one  fifth  of  the  church’s  $50 
million  investment  portfolio — as  a 
moral  statement  in  opposition  to  racial 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  The  divest- 
ment of  stocks  will  be  coupled  with  an 
increased  commitment  by  the  church’s 
grant-making  arm  to  fund  church 
groups  in  South  Africa  working  against 
apartheid. 

Letter  campaign  said  to  help  save 
agricultural  development  fund 

In  a major  victory  for  church  anti- 
hunger activists  in  the  U.S.,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  agreed  to  keep  alive 
an  international  agricultural  organiza- 
tion that  had  come  close  to  shutting 
down. 

The  survival  of  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  was 
the  aim  of  a letter-writing  campaign  by 
Bread  for  the  World,  an  ecumenical 
Christian  advocacy  organization.  The 


effort  generated  more  than  100,000  let- 
ters. 

Bread  for  the  World  led  the  drive  to 
convince  the  United  States  to  pledge  fi- 
nancial support  to  IFAD.  While  ac- 
knowledging the  success  of  IFAD,  the 
Reagan  administration  had  delayed 
pledging  the  support  on  grounds  that 
oil-producing  nations  were  not  putting 
enough  money  into  the  fund. 

“We’re  pleased  that  IFAD  is  still  alive 
and  will  continue  helping  the  world’s 
poor  farmers  produce  more  food,”  said 
Bread  for  the  World  executive  director 
Arthur  Simon.  “IFAD’s  work  is  very  im- 
portant if  we  want  to  help  break  cycles 
of  food  dependency  in  developing  coun- 
tries.” 


Lutheran  bishop  chastises 
conservatives  for  ‘inerrancy’  stand 

Responding  to  conservatives  who 
want  merging  Lutheran  bodies  to  use 
the  word  “inerrant”  to  describe  the  Bi- 
ble, a Lutheran  bishop  told  them  to 
“stop  fighting  over  a confusing  and  un- 
necessary word.” 

In  a letter  to  the  Fellowship  of  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Laity  and  Pastors,  Lo- 
well Erdahl  said  the  word  is  confusing 
because  every  well-informed  Bible  stu- 
dent knows  that  there  are  some  minor 
inconsistencies  in  the  text  of  the  Bi- 
ble. “When  confronted  with  these  in- 
consistencies, the  usual  response  of 
those  arguing  for  use  of  ‘inerrant’  is  that 
the  original  manuscripts  were  without 
these  ‘copy  errors.’  ” 

The  bishop  also  said  the  word  is  un- 
necessary “because  the  strong  state- 
ment on  Scripture  proposed  for  the  new 
Lutheran  church  states  in  a clear  and 
positive  way  everything,  and  more,  that 
the  word  ‘inerrant’  attempts  to  say  in  a 
confusing  and  negative  way.” 

Proposed  military  draft  regulations 
bar  faith-based  service  for  COs 

New  regulations  proposed  by  the  U.S. 
Selective  Service  System  would  prohibit 
religious  bodies  from  offering  alterna- 
tive service  for  conscientious  objectors 
during  a draft,  which  was  restricted  to 
their  own  members  or  even  their  own 
faith. 

The  proposal  alarms  religious  bodies 
who  have  offered  some  alternative  ser- 
vice placements  in  units  where  all  par- 
ticipants were  required  to  agree  to  the 
religious  purposes  of  the  employer.  For 
example,  programs  were  structured  for 
Christians  who  want  to  provide  ex- 
plicitly Christian  service  totally 
separate  from  the  government  and  espe- 
cially from  its  war  effort. 

The  National  Interreligious  Service 
Board  for  Conscientious  Objectors  is  op- 
posing the  proposal,  since  the  law  re- 
quires only  that  COs  perform  work  “in 


the  national  health,  safety,  or  interest” 
and  says  nothing  to  require  that  the 
work  be  conducted  with  an  “agency”  of 
the  government. 

‘These  rules  are  the  most  serious 
challenge  to  COs  since  registration 
returned  in  1980,”  warns  NISBCO 
executive  director  William  Yolton.  “Se- 
lective Service  jumped  over  the  wall  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  They 
would  tell  religious  bodies  what  they 
can  or  can’t  do.” 


Schuller’s  advice  for  tilling  pews: 
stop  talking  social  issues 

Robert  Schuller,  the  nationally  tele- 
vised pastor  of  the  Crystal  Cathedral  in 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  has  some  advice 
for  mainline  Protestant  denominations 
annually  slipping  in  net  membership: 
Quit  talking  about  social  ethics  in  Sun- 
day services  and  address  instead 
psychological  hurts  and  needs.  That 
happens,  of  course,  to  be  the  pulpit 
policy  of  Schuller,  whose  sermons  have 
stressed  “possibility  thinking,”  a varia- 
tion on  the  “positive  thinking”  appeal  of 
retired  New  York  pastor  Norman 
Vincent  Peale. 

Schuller’s  advice  contrasts  with  a 
tenet  central  to  many  of  the  mainline, 
ecumenical  churches — namely,  to 
preach  on  both  social  justice  matters 
and  faith’s  response  to  personal  prob- 
lems. 

The  place  for  ethical  discussions  is  “in 
the  classroom  where  there  can  be  dia- 
logue,” Schuller  insisted. 


Jewish  leaders  hail  Shcharansky 
release;  seek  continued  pressure 

While  welcoming  the  release  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  in  an  East-West 
prisoner  exchange,  American  Jewish 
leaders  urged  that  pressure  be  con- 
tinued on  the  Soviet  Union  to  release 
other  political  prisoners  and  to  permit 
thousands  of  other  Jews  to  emigrate. 

Shcharansky,  37,  became  a major 
symbol  of  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
when  he  was  sentenced  in  1978  to  13 
years  in  prison  and  labor  camp  on 
charges  of  spying  for  the  United  States. 

“If  the  departure  of  Mr.  Shcharansky 
signals  a rethinking  of  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  human  rights,  such  a develop- 
ment would  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
Americans,”  said  Kenneth  Bialkin, 
chairman  of  the  Conference  of 
Presidents  of  Major  American  Jewish 
Organizations. 

Howard  Friedman,  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  and 
David  Gordis,  executive  vice-president, 
said:  “At  the  same  time  that  we  rejoice 
in  Shcharansky’s  freedom,  we  are  ever 
mindful  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  Soviet  Jews  who  remain  behind, 
denied  the  opportunity  for  exit  visas. 
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Strong  congregations  of  caring  disciples 


Verbiage  related  to  the  Mennonite  Church  Ten-Year 
Goals  is  multiplying  like  zucchini  in  August.  Un- 
compressed, the  papers  I received  at  a recent  inter- 
agency meeting  on  the  theme  measure  14 -inch  thick.  In  a 
day  and  a half  together  these  staff  people  showed  a 
unified  support  for  the  goals — an  intention  for  their  or- 
ganizations, and  each  personally,  to  support  them. 

But  one  important  principle  percolated  to  the  top  dur- 
ing the  meeting  and  was  recognized  for  its  worth:  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  made  up  of  congregations.  Church 
growth  happens  in  congregations,  not  in  interagency 
meetings.  It  was  observed  that  opportunity  needs  to  be 
given  for  congregations  individually  to  accept — or  re- 
ject— the  Ten-Year  Goals. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  goals  were  adopted  ir- 
responsibly. The  delegates  at  Ames  85  had  proper 
credentials.  They  represented  the  district  conferences 
which  sent  them.  But  in  our  present  polity  not  every 
congregation  is  directly  represented  at  the  General 
Assembly.  And  even  if  they  had  been,  having  one  person 
present  at  a distant  meeting  to  vote  yes  or  no  is  not  the 
same  as  wrestling  with  a statement  on  the  home  base. 

The  Ten-Year  Goals  adopted  at  Ames  85  were  the 
result  of  long  polishing.  Written  and  rewritten,  they 
represent  a tight  condensation  of  ideas  in  which  almost 
every  word  is  made  to  carry  its  own  weight  if  not  a little 
more.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  the  state- 
ment’s intention  that  the  church  shall  add  “more  than 
500  strong  congregations  of  caring  disciples.” 

Now  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  back  of  the  minds  of 
those  who  wrote  these  words  were  Mennonite  “mis- 
sions” of  years  past.  Some  of  these  missions  grew  up  and 
became  strong  congregations;  others  did  not.  The  goal 
setters  assume  that  while  they  are  setting  goals,  they 
might  as  well  visualize  a desirable  model.  Not  congrega- 
tions that  hang  on  with  subsidy  year  after  year.  Rather 
the  goals  look  for  congregations  that  are  able  to  take 
charge  of  their  destinies  under  God.  Congregations  that 
can  join  in  the  search  for  God’s  will  in  our  time.  Con- 
gregations that  are  able  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  much  is  gained  by  down- 
grading the  mission  efforts  of  generations  past.  Rather 
it  is  to  build  on  these  efforts.  If  the  Mennonite  Church 
today  is  able  to  attempt  a radical  expansion  campaign,  it 
is  because  of  Mennonite  leaders  of  the  past  who  passed 
on  the  tradition  as  they  understood  it. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  ten-year  document  has  drawn 
from  H.  S.  Bender’s  classic  statements  on  Anabaptism. 
Bender’s  first  point  in  his  outline  of  the  Anabaptist  Vi- 
sion was  “a  new  conception  of  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity as  discipleship”  (The  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist 
Vision,  p.  42). 

The  document  is  concerned  also  that  these  disciples  be 


‘caring.”  At  first  thought  we  might  wonder  what  other 
kinds  there  are.  But  on  second  thought  we  do  well  to 
examine  the  descriptions  of  disciples  in  the  Gospels.  We 
will  find  that  the  Gospel  writers,  particularly  Mark,  are 
not  exactly  kind  to  disciples. 

Were  these  caring  disciples?  One  is  more  likely  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  ambitious.  Especially  do  they  seem 
slow  to  comprehend  what  Jesus  was  about.  Mark  is  at 
pains  to  point  out  early  on  that  the  demons  “knew  him” 
(Mark  1:34),  in  contrast,  evidently,  to  the  disciples.  And 
when  Jesus  faced  his  betrayal,  the  disciples  are  dealt 
with  in  the  cryptic  words,  “And  they  all  forsook  him, 
and  fled”  (Mark  14:50). 

So,  do  we  really  aspire  to  be  disciples?  I take  it  the 
message  of  Mark  is  not  to  keep  us  from  aspiring  to  dis- 
cipleship. But  I think  he  wants  us  to  know  that  what 
Jesus  came  to  do  and  to  teach  did  not  fit  the  usual  cate- 
gories and  so  was  really  hard  for  the  most  well  meaning 
to  grasp.  (Who  could  have  been  more  well  meaning  than 
the  12  hand-picked  disciples?)  Can  we  be  any  more  well 
meaning  than  they?  Or  any  less  inclined  to  distort  the 
message  of  Jesus  to  fit  our  own  misconceptions? 

And  so,  as  Robert  Hartzler  has  observed,  to  aim  to  or- 
ganize “500  strong  congregations  of  caring  disciples”  is 
almost  absurd  (Gospel  Herald,  Jan.  21).  Of  course,  a 
certain  amount  of  absurdity  is  found  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  traditions.  At  the  interagency  meeting  men- 
tioned above,  the  worship  periods  were  led  by  Marlene 
Kropf  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 
In  one  session  she  read  a Frederick  Buechner 
paraphrase  of  events  related  to  Sarah’s  pregnancy. 

Sarah  thought  the  idea  so  absurd  that  she  laughed. 
Indeed,  the  absurdity  was  memorialized  in  the  name 
given  to  the  baby — Isaac — which  in  Hebrew  means 
“laughter.”  That  this  story  is  preserved  in  our  Bible  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  Hebrews’  ability  to  appreciate 
spiritual  absurdities. 

* There  are  other  absurdities  in  the  story  of  God  and  his 
people.  The  politics  of  Israel  in  its  times  of  prosperity 
were  not  particularly  notable.  The  absurdities  show  up 
more  often  in  times  of  disaster.  With  Pharaoh  at  the 
Red  Sea,  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal,  the  return 
from  exile,  And,  for  us,  the  ultimate  absurdity — the 
Savior  who  makes  like  a servant.  Who  also  is  sacrificed, 
not  as  would  be  expected,  with  a broken  sword  in  his 
hand  and  the  corpses  of  the  enemy  piled  before  him,  but 
as  a lamb  led  to  the  slaughter. 

Another  interesting  phrase  in  the  goals  statement  is 
“even  through  suffering.”  Based  on  the  records  of  our 
history,  one  wonders  why  the  drafters  did  not  write  “be- 
cause of  suffering.”  There  may  be  a question  whether 
the  goals  projected  in  this  statement  are  possible 
otherwise. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Easter  according  to  the  four  Gospels  (3) 

Luke’s  account: 
rising  above  the 

by  Larry  Augsburger 


pain 


“Dying  is  a very  private  experience,”  said  an  article  I 
read  recently.  I don’t  know  if  that’s  true  since  I’ve  never 
died  nor  talked  with  someone  who  has  died.  This  con- 
cept, that  dying  is  a private  experience,  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  no  person,  despite  how  much  he  or  she  may 
wish  to  empathize,  can  accompany  another  person 
through  dying  because  he  or  she  has  not  walked  that 
road.  The  one  dying  faces  the  experience  alone.  The  dy- 
ing one  is  alone  with  the  pain,  the  regrets,  the  anger,  the 
guilt,  the  uncertainty,  the  fear,  and  whatever  else  may 
go  along  with  the  experience. 

Even  if  one  dies  in  the  middle  of  a mass  death  scene 
such  as  an  accident  or  a crime,  the  experience  is  totally 
unique  because  each  individual  has  lived  that  life  alone, 
knows  what  the  implications  are  for  that  person,  and 
knows  of  that  person’s  preparation  to  face  death  and 
God.  Although  I have  not  experienced  it,  I support  the 
theory  that  dying  is  a lonely  experience. 

A corollary  of  the  lonely  dying  idea  is  that  dying  is 
also  a self-centered  experience.  Now  this  is  not 
universally  true,  but  many  people  as  they  are  consumed 
with  the  loneliness,  pain,  and  fear  of  dying  find  their 
world  shrinking  to  just  the  bed  on  which  they  lie.  They 
are  filled  with  their  own  experience  and  have  lost 
interest  in  what  surrounds  them.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  a painful  or  a deeply  regretted  death  where  one’s 
entire  energy  is  put  into  dealing  with  the  pain  and  the 
injustice  of  the  dying. 

Two  understandings.  In  the  light  of  these  two  under- 
standings of  dying,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Jesus  could 
have  been  consumed  by  loneliness  and  self-centeredness 
in  his  passion.  No  one  had  ever  walked  this  road  before. 
No  one  had  ever  taken  upon  himself  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind. Jesus  truly  stood  alone.  Surrounded  by  stolid 
Roman  soldiers  and  spiteful  Jewish  leaders  who  were 
putting  him  to  death,  jeered  by  the  crowd,  abandoned  by 


Larry  Augsburger,  Metamora,  111.,  recently  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Metamora  Mennonite  Church.  He  will  soon  become  pastor  of  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


many  of  his  disciples,  at  a distance  from  those  few  who 
still  did  care,  feeling  abandoned  even  by  God  the  Father 
(“My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”),  Jesus 
died  alone.  So  our  first  premise  of  dying  is  true  about 
the  experience  of  Jesus.  It  was  a lonely  experience. 

The  second  premise  is  a different  story.  We  can  safely 
say  that  dying  was  not  a self-centered  experience  for 
Jesus.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  loneliness  and  abandon- 
ment, Jesus  had  an  interest  in  what  went  on  around 
him.  He  was  not  consumed  by  the  injustice  or  the  pain, 
or  the  humiliation  of  his  experience.  Rather,  Jesus  our 


Consumed  by  pain  in  the  loneliest 
experience  of  his  life,  Jesus  had  the 
time  and  compassion  to  reach  out 
to  others. 


Lord,  walking  in  anguish  and  emotional  turmoil,  looked 
to  those  around  him  and  still  ministered  in  the  midst  of 
his  intense  experience. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  seems  to  center  on  this  aspect  of 
Jesus  a little  more  than  the  other  Gospels.  We  see  three 
places  where  Jesus  rose  above  the  loneliness  of  his  per- 
sonal grief  to  show  interest  in  those  around  him.  As 
much  as  he  was  hurting  and  suffering,  our  Savior  still 
had  time  to  care  for  others. 

Three  incidents.  The  first  of  these  incidents  is  found 
in  Luke  23:26-32.  In  this  passage  Jesus  is  being  led  away 
from  the  trial  before  Pilate  to  Golgotha  to  be  crucified. 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  preoccupation  Jesus  might 
have  had  at  that  point:  anger  at  the  situation,  anger  at 
Pilate,  intense  dread  at  what  he  was  soon  to  face.  Many 
people  would  have  ignored  or  felt  contempt  for  those 
who  pressed  in  as  an  intrusion  on  their  personal 
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experience.  But  Luke  tells  us  that  Jesus  turned  to  the 
people  and  gave  them  a warning. 

He  told  them  not  to  weep  for  him  but  to  weep  for 
themselves  and  their  children  because  of  what  was  going 
to  happen.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  destroyed.  They  them- 
selves were  to  experience  worse  deaths  at  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  an  act  of  warning  and  caring  that 
Jesus  took  the  time  to  speak  to  these  daughters  of 
Jerusalem. 

We  find  Jesus’  second  act  of  rising  above  his  own 
preoccupation  in  23:34  where  he  said,  “Father,  forgive 


Through  imbibing  more  fully  the 
spirit  and  mind  of  Jesus,  we  too  can 
minister  despite  preoccupation  with 
other  things. 


them,  for  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing.”  Jesus 
has  just  been  nailed  to  the  cross.  One  can  imagine  the 
kinds  of  emotion  he  felt.  The  preoccupation  with  the 
blazing  pain  burning  into  every  pore,  the  shame  and 
humiliation  of  the  exposure,  the  smaller  frustrations  of 
the  sweat  in  the  eyes  and  the  flies  about  the  head  which 
cannot  be  brushed  away,  the  horror  of  knowing  this  is  it. 
Yet,  as  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross  he  was  aware  of  those 
around  him,  even  those  putting  him  into  such  agony  and 
pain,  and  he  asked  the  Father  to  forgive  them. 

Jesus’  third  act  of  compassion  is  found  in  23:39-43 
where  he  accepted  the  second  criminal  into  Paradise. 

One  of  the  thieves  crucified  beside  him  has  chosen  to  rail 
at  him  and  to  mock  him.  The  other  thief  responded  to 
that  railing  and  defended  him.  He  then  turned  to  Jesus 
and  said,  “Jesus,  remember  me  when  you  come  into  your 
kingdom.”  It  would  have  been  easy  in  the  midst  of  his 
preoccupation  to  shrug  off  these  comments  and  to  dwell 
on  his  own  suffering.  Yet,  Jesus’  response  was  one  of 
caring  for  this  man,  and  he  says  to  him,  “Truly,  I say  to 
you,  today  you  will  be  with  me  in  Paradise.” 

An  important  lesson.  Jesus’  attitude  on  the  cross  is 
an  important  lesson.  Consumed  by  pain  in  the  loneliest 
experience  of  his  life,  Jesus  had  the  time  and  the  com- 
passion to  reach  out  to  other  people  three  times.  The 
comments  were  not  framed  with  bitterness,  anger,  or 
vindictiveness,  but  were  full  of  compassion  and  forgive- 
ness. I think  of  the  times  in  my  own  life  when  I am 
preoccupied  by  things  far  less  overwhelming  than  the 
experience  of  pain  and  pending  death.  I remember  how  I 
can  resent  people  intruding  into  that  preoccupation  and 
how  I can  justify  rather  noncompassionate  responses. 

It  may  be  the  wife  or  daughters  I love,  a chance  caller 
at  my  study,  or  one  who  wishes  to  tell  me  about  a family 
confrontation  as  I rush  to  do  something  before  or  after  a 
service.  The  object  of  my  preoccupation  is  minor  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  pain  of  dying  alone  on  a cross  for  the 
sins  of  all  humankind.  Yet,  somehow  I feel  justified  in 
allowing  it  to  make  me  into  a person  who  doesn’t  have 
enough  time  or  compassion  to  stop  and  care  as  Jesus  did. 


How  often  we  want  to  claim  that  this  particular 
provocation,  this  particular  situation,  was  so  different 
in  character,  so  filled  with  stress  that  we  were  surely 
justified  in  a sharp  rebuke  or  some  other  reaction  which 
we  know  was  below  the  Christian  standard.  Jesus’ 
passion  shows  that  we  do  not  have  justification  for  this. 
Jesus  serves  as  an  example  of  the  unconditional  love  and 
acceptance  he  emphasized  so  frequently  in  his  ministry. 
Not  only  did  he  rise  above  the  situation  in  a passive 
sense,  but,  in  an  active  sense,  he  still  ministered. 

Here  is  the  call  for  us.  Through  imbibing  more  fully 
the  spirit  and  mind  of  Jesus,  we  too  can  minister  to 
persons  in  need  despite  preoccupation  with  other  things. 
Surely,  if  Jesus  could  take  time  to  forgive  those  who 
were  nailing  him  to  a painful  death  on  a cross,  we  can 
manage  the  grace  to  respond  graciously  to  persons 
whose  worst  offense  is  to  interrupt  our  reading,  televi- 
sion viewing,  or  peace  of  mind.  ^ 


The  cross 

I took  my  cross  to  the  house  of  friends. 

I needed  someone  to  share, 
to  help  carry  my  burden. 

But  when  they  saw  the  cross  I wras  carrying, 
they  hung  me  on  it. 

I wondered  why 

they  thought  I deserved  it, 

then  I remembered  Christ. 

He  came  carrying  a cross 
and  his  friends 
when  they  saw  it 
they  hung  him  on  it. 

They  thought  he  deserved  it. 

Then  my  pastor  said, 

Don’t  just  act  like  Christ, 
be  Christ. 

Then  I understood. 

— Elvin  Glick 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


Sexual  violence 
in  the  media 

A new  kind  of  media  “product”  has 
emerged  in  our  society  and  it  is  affect- 
ing all  of  us — children,  teenagers,  and 
adults,  including  singles,  parents,  and 
Christians.  We  may  not  even  know  it  is 
happening.  This  new  media  fare  in- 
cludes murder,  mutilation  of  bodies, 
and  rape.  The  phenomena  of  sexual  vio- 
lence or  the  eroticizing  of  violence  in  the 
media  is  occurring  due  to  the  demands 
of  profitability  and  competition  in  the 
media  market. 

Studies  prove  that  such  material 
desensitizes  viewers  to  the  actual  bru- 
tality of  what  he  or  she  is  seeing.  The  ef- 
fects of  sexually  aggressive  material  can 
have  long-range  and  far-reaching  im- 
plications. The  attitudes  that  some  view- 
ers gain  from  such  material  know- 
ingly result  in  antisocial  behavior,  in- 
cluding violence  such  as  rape  and  sexual 
assault  against  women.  Reportedly, 
even  when  women  and  men  don’t 
directly  commit  a violent  act,  they  begin 
to  harbor  unhealthy  attitudes  toward 
sex  through  their  viewing. 

What  is  especially  frightening  is  that 
this  eroticized  violence  is  no  longer 
limited  to  back-alley  bookstores  and 
movie  houses.  Modern  technology 
makes  it  easily  accessible  through  tele- 
vision, cable  networks,  satellite  dishes, 
videocassettes,  neighborhood  theaters, 
and  magazines  in  local  convenience 
stores.  These  explicit  materials  grow 
more  and  more  accessible  to  adults  and 
the  audience  most  at  risk — young  chil- 
dren forming  their  own  sexual  identity 
and  impressionable  teens  conforming  to 
peer  pressure  and  the  role  models  they 
see. 

As  a young  adult  studying  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  I am  concerned 
about  this  issue  and  the  far-reaching 
implications  it  may  have  on  myself, 
friends,  and  peers  who  so  innocently 
absorb  this  kind  of  material.  This  is  an 
issue  that  we  as  Mennonites  must  ad- 
dress and  not  push  aside  as  a concern  of 
the  “outside  world.”  My  friends,  like 
students  at  nearly  any  other  North 
American  college,  take  in  this  new 
media  both  willingly  and  unwillingly. 

I know  some  young  adults  (mostly 
men)  who  actually  enjoy  horror  films 
and  the  mutilation  they  contain.  And  I 
know  pre-adolescents  and  young  teens 
who  can  watch  brutal  murders  on  TV 
police  stories  without  flinching  or  by 
responding  with  laughter.  Most  of  the 


viewers  I know  come  from  good  Men- 
nonite homes.  It  just  doesn’t  seem  right 
that  they  have  become  so  indifferent  to 
the  pain  and  violence  they  see  on  a 
screen. 

So  how  will  this  affect  the  future  of 
the  Mennonite  Church?  What  kind  of 
spouses,  parents,  and  church  leaders  are 
we  young  media  consumers  going  to  be- 
come? This  is  an  issue  we  need  to  be 
more  aware  of  and  take  action  against  if 
we’re  concerned  about  the  future. 

I have  no  answers.  Certainly  many 
media  resources  are  helpful  and  educa- 
tional and  contain  worthwhile  enter- 
tainment. Completely  eliminating 
media  consumption  seems  neither  a 
wise  nor  a probable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Yet  I feel  that  some  sort  of  action  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  first  step 
should  be  to  become  informed  about  the 
situation.  Studies  have  proven  that 
simply  becoming  educated  about  the 
harmful  effects  sexually  violent  media 
can  have  effectively  makes  viewers  less 
susceptible  to  the  detrimental  messages 
they  contain.  Therefore,  reading  articles 
on  the  situation,  becoming  aware  of  re- 
search data,  and  discussing  the  issue 
with  other  concerned  Christians  can  be 
helpful. 

At  home,  parents  can  take  a step 
toward  dealing  with  the  problem  by 
monitoring  family  television,  movie, 
and  videocassette  viewing.  Parents  who 
talk  openly  and  responsibly  to  their 
children  can  let  them  begin  monitoring 
their  own  viewing  habits.  Through  con- 
versation and  log  keeping,  children  will 
be  guided  into  more  responsible  view- 
ing. Parents  can  also  help  by  offering  al- 
ternative activities  such  as  creative  hob- 
bies for  children  to  enjoy  instead  of  TV 
viewing.  — Andrea  Schrock-Wenger, 
Harrisonburg , Va. 


Are  we  kidding 
ourselves? 

When  I was  in  Denver  last  April  for 
Alive  ’85,  everyone  was  talking  about 
how  we  needed  to  include  peacemaking 
when  spreading  the  gospel.  This  meant 
peacemaking  outside  the  church.  It’s 
good  that  we  are  moving  to  non-Men- 
nonite  areas,  but  also  frustrating  to  find 
out  that  many  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  haven’t  made  a commit- 
ment to  peace. 

My  family  and  I attended  a Men- 
nonite church  recently  where  the  Men- 
nonite doctrine  wasn’t  being  taught. 
Another  couple,  who  wanted  to  join  that 
church,  had  to  go  to  the  pastor  and  ask 
if  they  could  join  even  though  they 
didn’t  believe  in  pacifism.  The  pastor’s 
reply  was,  “Pacifism  is  a back-burner 


issue  and  it  doesn’t  really  matter.”  If  the 
pastor  is  going  to  take  this  position,  the 
congregation  will  also  have  it. 

At  this  same  church  I had  to  ask  more 
than  10  people  what  a pacifist  was 
before  I could  get  a definition.  When  I 
asked  what  MCC  stood  for,  one  reply 
was,  “Isn’t  that  part  of  the  KGB?” 

I know  that  the  church  has  material 
on  this  subject  because  I received  some 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  If 
we  have  the  material,  and  it’s  being  sent 
to  the  conferences  and  churches,  and  it’s 
not  getting  to  the  people,  then  we  have  a 
communication  problem.  It  appears 
that  some  pastors  want  more  people  in 
their  churches  and  they  are  telling  the 
people  what  they  want  to  hear,  not  what 
we  as  Mennonites  believe. 

Before  we  can  go  outside  the  church, 
we  must  first  get  the  church  in  order. 
This  must  be  done  with  God’s  love,  and 
it  must  be  done  now.  The  church  may 
even  suffer  a drop  in  membership,  but 
whether  a person  would  stay  or  go,  all 
would  be  better  off. 

Each  person  needs  to  evaluate  where 
he  or  she  stands  on  this  issue,  and 
decide  if  being  a Mennonite  is  what  they 
really  want  to  be.  If  we  allow  Christians 
to  become  members  of  our  church  who 
don’t  hold  this  belief,  we  are  hypo- 
crites.— Dennis  K.  Masser,  Easton , Pa. 


Witnesses  of 
the  resurrection 

Women  are  welcomed 
as  witnesses 
of  Jesus’ 
resurrection. 

Their  word 

in  a court  of  law 

was  valueless 

but  we  rejoice 

the  one  who  loved 

all  people— 

without  our  trivial 

and  hateful 

and  ungraceful 

prejudice  and  warped 

discrimination — 

came  first 

and  now  and  again 

to  those 

who  knew 

and  loved 

him  well 

and  happened 

to  be 

women. 

—Thomas  John  Carlisle 
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New  threats  to 
conscientious  objection 

by  Edgar  Metzler 


The  U.S.  Selective  Service  System  is  in  the  final 
stages  of  adopting  regulations  that  would  change  sig- 
nificantly the  classification  of  conscientious  objectors 
and  their  assignment  to  alternative  service.  These 
changes  pose  new  questions  for  our  relationship  to  the 
state  and  its  military  powers. 

Many  of  our  congregations  have  members  represent- 
ing three  generations  of  conscientious  objectors.  Men 
who  were  draft  age  in  the  1940s  were  among  the  faithful 
nonconformists  who  bucked  the  generally  popular  sup- 
port in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  military 
struggle  known  as  World  War  II. 

During  the  1950s  conscription  continued  in  the  U.S., 
and  thousands  of  young  men  from  Mennonite  commu- 
nities served  in  alternative  service  rather  than  take  up 
arms  in  the  Korean  War. 

A third  generation  of  COs  come  from  the  extended 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War.  Most  of  the  Men- 
nonite young  men  conscripted  for  that  controversial 
American  action  in  a far-off  country  chose  government- 
approved  I-W  service — the  civilian  alternative  for 
conscientious  objectors.  But  this  generation  of  COs  in- 
cluded more  than  before  who  found  themselves  unable 
to  conscientiously  cooperate  with  the  nation’s  war-mak- 
ing enterprise  and  ended  up  in  prison  or  across  the 
border  in  Canada. 

No  fourth-generation  COs.  Some  of  that  third 
generation  of  COs  now  have  sons  who  are  draft  age.  But 
legally  speaking  there  are  no  fourth-generation 
conscientious  objectors.  Under  the  present  U.S.  law, 
young  men  at  their  18th  birthday  are  required  to 
register  for  the  draft  but  are  given  no  option  to  declare 
their  religious  convictions  about  military  service. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  was  unwilling  to  force 
American  youth  into  the  military  in  “peacetime,”  but 
wanted  to  make  some  threatening  gesture  to  the  Soviets 
following  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Registration 
without  classification  and  induction  is  another  means  of 
distancing  the  citizens  from  the  reality  of  killing.  It’s 
hard  to  make  a connection  between  those  harmless-look- 
ing registration  cards  on  the  counter  of  the  local  post  of- 
fice and  involvement  in  the  life-destroying  and  planet- 
threatening  violence  which  is  the  modern  war  system. 

Some  young  men  who  chose  to  comply  with  the  regis- 
tration requirement  see  this  connection  clearly  and 
believe  the  way  to  work  at  the  dilemma  is  to  be  active  in 
peace  service  and  in  witness  against  militarism.  A few 
young  men  believe  the  registration  requirement  of 
government  is  the  place  to  draw  the  line.  John  Stoner 
has  sharply  focused  the  significance  of  such  action: 


Edgar  Metzler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  peace  and  social  concerns  secretary 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  He  is  also  alterna- 
tive service  consultant  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


A nuclear  war  could  begin  and  end  in  60  minutes.  That  is 
the  timing  of  modem  war.  Military  threats,  from 
strategic  nuclear  policy  to  draft  registration,  have  been 
given  heightened  meaning  with  awesome  consequences 
in  the  nuclear  age.  That  is  the  symbolism  of  modern 
war.  To  be  a conscientious  objector  to  modem  war 
means  to  understand  the  nature  of  modem  war  and  to 
object  to  all  the  ways  that  it  is  conceived.  In  reality,  the 
only  time  to  object  to  nuclear  war  is  before  it  begins. 


Conscientious  objector  service  will 
be  centrally  administered,  with 
much  more  control  by  the 
federal  government. 


A nd  since  it  is  waged  in  symbols  before  it  is  waged  in 
fact,  the  objection  must  be  made  in  symbols  if  it  is  to  be 
made  at  all.  For  this  reason  some  conscientious  objec- 
tors are  choosing  the  symbol  of  nonregistration  for  the 
draft  as  the  best  expression  of  their  conscientious  objec- 
tion. 

The  significance  of  such  witness  is  well  understood  by 
the  government.  Its  response  has  been  to  intensify  the 
public  relations  efforts  to  sell  registration  as  harmless 
at  the  same  time  they  confer  sharply  heightened  signifi- 
cance to  registration  by  increasing  the  penalties  for  non- 
compliance  to  a maximum  fine  of  $250,000  and  six  years 
in  jail,  plus  the  denial  of  any  federal  student  aid  to 
nonregistrants. 

Strengthening  Selective  Service.  A second  threat  to 
conscientious  objection  also  arises  from  the  machina- 
tions of  state  bureaucracy.  There  has  been  an  intensive 
effort  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  five  years  to 
modernize  and  upgrade  the  Selective  Service  System. 
This  extensive  activity  has  not  been  publicized,  but  it 
has  been  successful  in  terms  of  the  government’s  objec- 
tives. If  modern  war  is  going  to  happen  quickly,  there 
must  be  preparation  beforehand. 

Conscientious  objector  service  will  be  centrally 
administered,  with  much  more  control  by  the  federal 
government.  The  most  serious  change  would  prohibit 
church  agencies  from  requiring  any  kind  of  religious  cri- 
teria for  the  employment  of  conscientious  objectors.  An 
applicant  could  not  be  asked  any  questions  about  Chris- 
tian beliefs  or  church  membership.  The  government 
contends  that  any  organization  employing  COs  becomes 
an  agent  of  the  government.  Therefore,  no  religious  test 
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can  be  applied,  just  as  a government  agency  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  making  beliefs  a bar  to  employ- 
ment. 

This  proposal  surfaced  several  years  ago  when  Selec- 
tive Service  first  hinted  that  future  CO  work  programs 
would  be  closely  regulated.  The  idea  that  the  state  might 
dictate  to  church  agencies  who  they  could  accept  in  their 
service  programs  was  so  threatening  to  several  groups 
that  they  sent  delegations  to  Selective  Service  to  de- 
termine if  that  is  what  they  really  meant.  Vague 
assurances  were  given  that  the  traditional  CO  groups 
shouldn’t  worry  about  it  and  something  would  be 
worked  out.  Clearly,  the  promises  were  meaningless. 


military  officers.  Those  who  by  religious  training  and 
belief  cannot  participate  in  the  military  will  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  cooperate  with  SSS,  which  has 
become  a branch  of  the  Pentagon  in  all  but  name  only. 

Persons  wanting  more  detailed  information  about  the 
proposed  changes  in  alternative  service  should  write  to 
National  Inter-Religious  Service  Board  for 
Conscientious  Objectors  at  Suite  600,  800  18th  St.  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20006-3599.  A subscription  to 
NISBCO’s  Reporter  provides  monthly  information  on 
developments  affecting  the  legal  status  of  conscientious 
objectors. 


Mennonite  response.  Mennonites  have  responded  to 
this  change  which  would  likely  eliminate  the  assignment 
of  COs  to  church  agencies.  Rick  Stiffney,  vice-president 
for  home  ministries  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
wrote  on  January  23  to  Selective  Service:  “It  is  ironic 
that  men  supposedly  assigned  to  alternative  service 
work  for  reasons  of  religious  conscience  cannot  then  act 
upon  their  conscience  by  participating  in  a program  that 
requires  certain  religious  qualifications  while  contribut- 
ing to  the  national  health,  safety,  and  interest.” 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section  had 
earlier  asked  William  Ball,  the  renowned  attorney  on 
church-state  issues  who  has  represented  Amish  re- 
ligious rights  in  several  cases,  to  prepare  a brief  for  Se- 
lective Service.  It  argued  against  the  proposed  change  on 
three  grounds:  (1)  An  employer  accepting  conscientious 
objectors  for  alternative  service  does  not  thereby  be- 
come an  agent  of  the  government,  (2)  Assignment  of  a 
CO  to  MCC,  which  requires  a statement  of  faith,  in  no 
way  violates  the  First  Amendment  which  prohibits  the 
establishment  of  religion  by  the  state.  (3)  The  insistence 
of  Selective  Service  that  no  religious  criteria  for  employ- 
ment be  allowed  violates  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  for  free  exercise  of  religion. 

This  legal  brief  was  sent  to  Selective  Service  in  April 
1984.  There  has  never  been  an  official  response,  even 
after  delegations  from  MCC  to  national  headquarters 
made  further  representations  on  the  issue. 

There  are  other  changes  in  the  new  regulation  which 
add  credibility  to  the  claim  that  registration  is  for  a 
military  draft.  No  claims  for  conscientious  objection  will 
be  considered  until  after  a registrant  has  an  armed 
forces  physical  exam.  Submitting  to  military  jurisdic- 
tion before  there  is  any  opportunity  to  claim 
conscientious  objection  will  be  unacceptable  to  some 
COs. 

Other  changes  point  in  the  same  direction.  National 
Inter-Religious  Service  Board  for  Conscientious  Objec- 
tors summarizes  these  changes: 

The  once  civilian  agency  is  almost  entirely  militarized. 
Almost  all  registrants  will  have  first  contact  with  the 
system  through  military  personnel.  Area  Offices  are  in 
recruiting  offices;  there  are  no  civilian  local  board 
clerks,  only  military  Area  Office  officials,  and  the  entire 
command  structure  of  SSS  is  military.  The  briefing  of 
the  few  cases  (CO,  hardship,  and  ministerial  defer- 
ments, plus  contested  decisions  by  the  military  area  of- 
ficers) that  come  to  local  claims  boards  will  be  done  by 


Disturbing  trend.  The  trend  of  Selective  Service’s 
new  organization  and  regulations  since  registration  was 
instituted  almost  six  years  ago  have  been  disturbing  to 
many  observers  who  see  a reversal  of  the  historic 


The  most  serious  change  would 
prohibit  church  agencies  from 
requiring  any  kind  of  religious 
criteria  for  the  employment  of  COs. 


development  of  the  government’s  treatment  of 
conscientious  objectors.  Some  young  men  facing  regis- 
tration have  felt  they  could  not  cooperate  with  a system 
so  clearly  dominated  by  and  attuned  to  the  military. 

Mennonite  youth  today  have  no  personal  memory  of  I 
W or  Civilian  Public  Service.  Whether  they  will  have  an 
equivalent  opportunity  to  serve  their  country  and  their 
fellow  human  beings  consistent  with  their  conscience  in 
time  of  conscription  may  depend  on  how  vigilant  the 
rest  of  us  are  in  resisting  the  government’s  erosion  of 
that  freedom. 

Whether  youth  will  want  to  make  that  choice  for  the 
way  of  Christlike  nonviolence  is  a more  important 
challenge  for  the  rest  of  us.  Will  our  involvement  in 
God’s  mission  for  peace  and  justice  inspire  them  in  the 
right  direction?  ^ 


God  and  country 

“God  and  country” 
killed  the  Lord 
Caiaphas  and  Pilate 
did  him  in 

The  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  Bible  in  the  other 
That’s  how  to  drive  the 
nails  into  his  skin 

—Robert  Roberg 
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My  experience  with  a con  man 


by  Wayne  Speigle 


We  talked  for  several  hours  that  day  in  a Friendly’s 
restaurant.  Not  many  people  call  to  know  more  about 
the  Mennonite  Church  and  want  to  get  together  the 
same  day.  His  questions  began  with,  “Are  Mennonites 
the  ones  with  black  coats  and  beards?”  He  had  grown  up 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  he  said,  but  became  disillu- 
sioned. Once,  in  self-defense,  he  killed  someone,  and 
vowed  never  again  to  pick  up  a gun. 

It  was  a story  to  move  an  Anabaptist  heart.  The  ques- 
tions on  faith  and  theology  were  well-researched,  and 
my  answers  seemed  to  please  him.  He  was  not  a Chris- 
tian, he  said,  but  was  ready  to  make  the  step  in  commit- 
ment to  Christ  and  to  the  church.  On  the  basis  of  what 
he  saw  in  my  beliefs,  he  wanted  to  participate  in  our 
congregation. 

And  he  wanted  a friend  he  could  trust  to  keep  his  con- 
fidence and  to  help  his  family  into  further  faith.  We 
seemed  to  have,  very  quickly,  become  friends. 

Small  matter  of  money.  There  was  the  small  matter 
of  the  rent  payment  to  meet.  He  and  his  family  were  in 
danger  not  only  of  losing  their  apartment  but  their  tem- 
porary status  as  U.S.  residents.  He  would  prefer  not  to 
involve  the  church  in  his  financial  needs  as  yet.  Would  I 
lend  him  the  money  for  a few  days?  I could  not  refuse  a 
friend. 

As  I drove  home,  I wondered  how  to  tell  Joanne  about 
my  new  acquaintance.  Rehearsing  the  tale  in  my  own 
mind,  I began  to  realize  how  it  would  sound  to  someone 
else.  By  the  time  I got  home  it  seemed  certain  he  had  not 
told  the  truth. 

I still  wanted  to  believe  that  the  money  would  be 
returned  in  a few  days.  His  story  was  either  a miracu- 
lous coming  to  faith  or  a total  fabrication.  It  was 
internally  consistent.  Looking  back  later  on,  I 
recognized  there  were  hints  that  I should  have  picked 
up,  places  where  trust  would  have  been  in  doubt.  But 
how  can  you  doubt  a friend? 

The  director  of  an  alcohol  rehabilitation  center  once 
told  us  that  in  this  kind  of  work  you  must  expect  to  get 
conned  at  least  once  a day.  It  is  an  occupational  hazard. 
But  this  time  it  hurt,  and  I was  angry.  It  was  more  than 
the  anger  of  being  deceived.  If  someone  comes  asking  for 
money,  there  are  ways  to  test  the  validity  of  need  and 


Wayne  Speigle,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  copastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Richmond  and  a student  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


that  the  money  will  be  used  as  intended.  Those  safe- 
guards are  not  in  place,  though,  when  a friend  asks,  and 
one  does  not  expect  to  be  betrayed.  This  was  what 
bothered  me. 

I had  not  made  a mistake  in  judgment  involving 
money  only.  My  faith  in  friendship  had  been  violated. 
He  had  used  Christianity,  love  of  family,  and  friendship 
to  pilfer  my  pockets.  He  was  no  different  from  the 


He  used  Christianity,  love  of  family, 
and  friendship  to  pilfer  my  pockets. 


electronic  church  we  agreed  often  robbed  people  to  give 
them  a token  faith  in  return.  The  root  of  my  trust  in  a 
mutual  encounter  with  God  was  chipped  away,  exposed, 
and  desecrated.  After  this,  what  is  an  authentic 
experience? 

Yet  the  extreme  option  seemed  even  more  frightening. 
Should  I question  the  faith  and  sincerity  of  everyone  I 
encounter  because  of  one  or  a few  with  evil  intent?  I 
naturally  play  the  cynic  all  too  well.  There  are  things 
that  can  be  done  to  verify  the  sincerity  of  belief.  It  is 
here  that  faith  and  works  can  support  each  other.  I could 
have  looked  for  more  tangible  evidence  of  his  commit- 
ment before  investing  myself  in  the  relationship.  But 
that  still  is  touchy;  at  some  point  risk  must  be  taken  to 
meet  the  openness  of  another. 

No  reason  to  hold  back.  My  “loan”  to  him  was  a down 
payment.  Someday  I hope  he  will  realize  it  was  love  and 
friendship  that  gave  him  the  money.  When  we  en- 
counter Jesus  in  giving  the  cup  of  cold  water,  it  needn’t 
necessarily  be  taken  in  sincerity.  It  was  also  a down  pay- 
ment on  my  trust  in  others.  In  this  situation,  though 
there  is  need  to  be  careful,  I could  do  nothing  but  meet 
what  I took  to  be  sincere  openness.  That  one  person— -or 
many — had  “conned”  me  was  no  reason  to  hold  back. 

It  was  an  education,  though  the  cost  may  not  be  tax- 
deductible.  I would  walk  “circumspectly.”  But  I hope 
also  to  continue  to  walk  in  trust.  Sometimes  we  may  be 
conned  once  a day,  but  in  the  long  run  truth,  honesty, 
and  trust  will  outweigh  deceit.  ^ 
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Vacation  Bible  School  Curricula 

jfcBible  Based 
♦Closely  Graded 
♦Permanent 


Herald  Summer  Bible  School  Series 
is  a Bible  foundation  curriculum. 


Each  grade  is  a complete  course. 
Combined,  these  courses  provide  children 
with  a solid  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  This 
curriculum  is  available  in  either  5-day  or 
10-day  curriculum. 

Each  year  there  is  a new  devotional 
theme  for  a daily  worship  period  involving 
all  grades.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Great  Are 
Thy  Works.”  A free  Leader’s  Guide 
includes  daily  worship  guides  that  show 
how  to  present  this  theme  through 
Scripture,  songs,  stories,  and  other  creative 
materials. 

Herald  Omnibus 
Bible  Series  is  a 
biblically  based 
approach 
to  real  life  issues. 


EXPLORING  THE  JESUS  LIFE 


Allegiance  to  Jesus 
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Both  the  Herald 
Summer  Bible  School 
Series  and  Herald 
Omnibus  Bible  Series  are: 


Each  year  the  student  is  faced  with 
issues  that  he  or  she  faces  daily — drugs, 
sex,  honesty,  obedience.  The  teacher  and 
student  explore  together  what  a Christian 
response  should  be. 

This  curriculum,  though  designed  for  a 
5-day  VBS  program,  is  adaptable  for 
released-time  programs,  Christian  clubs,  or 
camps. 


Permanent:  Your  child  grows  through  the  courses.  Your  teachers  develop 
confidence  that  comes  from  the  continuity  of  such  a program.  The  material  is 
100  percent  returnable  when  in  first-class  condition.  You  can  stock  the  material 
for  year-round  use  at  no  risk. 


Closely  graded:  Small  or  large  schools  will 
be  pleased  at  the  ability  to  meet  the  children 
right  on  their  level.  Nursery,  Kindergarten  1, 
Kindergarten  2,  and  Grades  1 to  10  are 
available  in  either  curriculum. 


Order  through  your  local  Christian 
bookstore.  If  no  bookstore  is  available,  write 
to  Herald  Press.  Sample  kits  are  available. 


Herald  Press 

Dept.  GH 

Scottdale,  PA  15683-1999 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G4M5 


Is  there 
any  value  to 
biblical  criticism? 

What  are  the  benefits? 
What  are  the  dangers? 


Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  Life  of  the  Church 

by  Paul  M.  Zehr 

How  does  one  integrate  the  findings  of 
higher  criticism  with  one’s  faith?  This  book  is 
designed  to  introduce  biblical  criticism  within 
the  context  of  the  Christian  faith  to  first-time 
students,  whether  high  school,  college  or 
seminary,  pastors,  and  interested  laypersons. 
It  shows  both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  biblical  criticism. 

Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  brings  the  scholar  and  layperson 
closer  together  while  developing  a deeper 
commitment  to  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Paper  $6.95,  in  Canada  $9.40 


Ask  for  this  and  other  Herald  Press  books  at 
your  local  bookstore.  If  you  have  no 
bookstore  available,  you  may  write  to  Herald 
Press.  Please  add  10  percent,  minimum 
$1.00,  to  cover  shipping. 


Herald  Press 

Dept.  GH 

Scottdale,  PA  15683-1999 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G4M5 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Participants  kneel  for  a prayerful  verse  of  a hymn  during  one  of  the  six  worship  periods.  They 
found  that  their  theological  differences  didn’t  hinder  their  ability  to  worship  together. 

Conversations  on  Faith  III  tackles 
divisive  ‘inerrancy’  question 


To  be  for  “inerrancy”  or  not  to  be.  That 
was  the  question— or  at  least  one  of 
them— at  Conversations  on  Faith  III, 
Mar.  5-7,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center. 

The  word  that  has  sharply  divided 
Southern  Baptists  and  other  evangelical 
groups  popped  up  at  the  third  annual 
event  designed  to  bring  Mennonites  of 
various  views  together  to  discuss  their 
differences.  Called  by  the  General 
Board,  Conversations  on  Faith  was  a 
response  to  charges  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  drifting  away  from  its  tradi- 
tional beliefs. 

The  theme  this  year  was  “Biblical  In- 
terpretation,” and  the  meeting  opened 
with  a historical  overview  on  Men- 
nonites and  the  Bible  by  historian  J.  C. 
Wenger  (via  videotape).  Respondent 
Marlin  Miller  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  noted  that  the  word 
“inerrancy”  has  cropped  up  only  once  in 
official  Mennonite  documents.  That  was 
during  the  height  of  the  funda- 
mentalist-modernist controversy — at 
the  1921  Mennonite  Church  convention 
in  Garden  City,  Mo. 

“Inerrancy”  is  used  by  funda- 
mentalist Christians  to  describe  the  Bi- 
ble as  completely  without  error — at 
least  in  its  original  manuscripts  (which 
have  never  been  found).  They  say  that 
the  studies  of  modern  biblical  scholars 
have  cast  doubt  on  the  veracity  of  the 
Bible. 

Some  Mennonites  obviously  share 
this  view,  as  indicated  by  the  “amens”  to 
the  criticism  by  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
pastor  Monty  Ledford  that  Mennonite 
seminary  professors  are  undermining 


the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible. 

Seminary  professors  in  attendance 
countered  by  saying  that  the  inerrant 
approach  to  the  Bible  detracts  from  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  “Does  inerrancy 
mean  that  I’m  supposed  to  believe  that 
the  earth  has  four  corners,  as  the  Old 
Testament  says?”  asked  Dorothy  Jean 
Weaver  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary. 

The  two  viewpoints  were  argued  by 
Otis  Yoder  and  Paul  Zehr  in  presenta- 
tions on  inspiration  and  authority. 
Yoder,  a radio  evangelist,  espoused  a 
“narrow”  position,  while  Zehr,  a 
Lancaster  conference  leader,  called  for  a 
more  “open”  position.  Both  men  said 
they  have  a “high  view”  of  the  Bible. 

Zehr  was  the  object  of  considerable 
attention,  since  Herald  Press  has  just 
released  his  new  book  on  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  Life  of  the  Church. 
Based  on  a presentation  he  gave  at  Con- 
versations on  Faith  I,  it  presents — in  lay 
person’s  language — the  case  for  the 
careful  use  of  modern  biblical  scholar- 
ship tools  in  studying  the  Bible. 

An  interesting — and  lively — case 
study  for  biblical  interpretation 
centered  on  the  creation  account  in 
Genesis.  Willard  Mayer  of  Rosedale  Bi- 
ble Institute  argued  for  the  literal  his- 
torical accuracy  of  the  account,  while 
Ron  Guengerich  of  Hesston  College  said 
the  ancient  account  is  spiritual  sym- 
bolism and  not  scientific  analysis. 

“If  I follow  Ron’s  cosmology,  I would 
understand  the  Bible  better  but 
wouldn’t  necessarily  trust  it,”  said 
retired  Virginia  Conference  leader 


Linden  Wenger  in  a comment  that  drew 
appreciative  laughter  at  the  end  of  a 
long  discussion.  “If  I follow  Willard’s 
theory  of  inspiration,  I would  trust  the 
Bible  but  wouldn’t  necessarily  under- 
stand it.” 

In  two  other  case  studies,  Don  Jacobs, 
Ernest  Martin,  George  Brunk  III,  and 
Dan  Yutzy  showed  various  approaches 
to  teaching  and  preaching  on  Acts  15 
and  Luke  24. 

In  the  end,  the  “conservatives” 
seemed  to  concede  that  rigid  words  like 
“inerrancy”  are  not  helpful,  and  the 
“liberals”  agreed  that  their  biblical 
scholarship  must  lead  to  deeper  faith  in 
the  Bible.  A member  of  the  latter  group 
proposed  an  alternative  to  inerrancy — 
“the  Bible  is  truthful  in  all  that  it  af- 
firms.” A member  of  the  former  group 
said  that  wording  “has  some  credi- 
bility.” 

Attendance  at  Conversations  on  Faith 
III  was  down— 140  compared  to  about 
200  at  each  of  the  previous  two— but  ob- 
servers noted  a good  spirit  and  a trust  in 
each  other.  “We  have  arrived  more 
definitely  at  the  end  of  this  Conversa- 
tions on  Faith  than  at  the  others,”  said 
longtime  evangelist  George  Brunk  II, 
who  has  towered  over  the  three  meet- 
ings in  more  ways  than  one.  He  ac- 
knowledged, though,  that  great  dif- 
ferences in  viewpoints  remain. 

Adding  to  the  good  spirit  were  wor- 
ship periods  led  by  Jim  Lapp,  Rachel 
Fisher,  and  Del  and  Charlotte  Glick. 
Also  drawing  appreciative  comments 
were  a series  of  “My  Personal  Pil- 
grimage with  the  Bible”  by  a variety  of 
people — Willard  Swartley,  Elmer 
Jantzi,  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver,  Paul 
Miller,  and  Les  Troyer. 

The  moderators  for  the  meetings  were 
Franconia  Conference  coordinator  Jim 
Longacre  and  Conservative  Conference 
moderator  Levi  Sommers.— Steve Shenk 


Paul  Zehr  autographs  copies  of  his  new  book 
on  biblical  criticism  during  the  conference 
for  Carl  Keener  (left)  and  Linden  Wenger. 
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Ray  Horst  (left)  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Lindsey  Robinson  (right)  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  join 
Haitians  in  Miami  who  are  celebrating  Du- 
valier’s downfall  as  president  of  Haiti. 

Duvalier’s  downfall 
interrupts  Haitian 
consultation  in  Miami 

A Feb.  6-7  Haitian  Consultation  in 
Miami  was  interrupted  by  news  of 
President  Jean-Claude  Duvalier’s  down- 
fall in  Haiti.  Consultation  participants 
joined  hundreds  of  Haitian  immigrants 
in  the  streets  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the 
hated  dictatorship. 

Mennonite  mission  and  service 
leaders  had  met  with  Haitian  pastors 
and  lay  leaders  to  hear  of  the  challenges 
and  problems  Haitian  immigrants  face 
and  to  learn  how  to  be  most  effective  in 
ministry  with  them.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  Southeast  Convention  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  consultation  began  with  a tour  of 


Little  Haiti— a 43-square-block  area 
where  most  of  Miami’s  Haitians  live, 
and  a meeting  with  Gerard  Jean  Juste, 
executive  director  of  the  Haitian 
Refugee  Center. 

The  tour  included  visits  to  two 
Haitian  churches  started  with  the  help 
of  Mennonites  who  work  in  the  Miami 
area  under  the  name  Association  of 
Mennonite  Ministries. 

The  consultation  was  held  at  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  just 
south  of  Little  Haiti.  The  first  speaker, 
David  Shenk  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  talked  of  the  need  to 
reach  ethnic  America.  Eldon  Stoltzfus, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  country 
representative  in  Haiti,  spoke  on  libera- 
tion theology  in  the  Haitian  context. 
People  from  various  Mennonite  agencies 
reported  on  their  work  among  Haitians. 

Bernard  Lacombe  of  the  Haitian  Lu- 
theran church  in  Belle  Glade,  Fla., 
talked  about  ways  Mennonites  could 
help  Haitian  immigrants.  He  suggested 
that  Mennonites  help  resolve  the  immi- 
gration status  for  Haitians— many  of 
whom  arrived  in  the  U.S.  illegally  by 
boat  several  years  ago.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  Mennonites  design  pro- 
grams that  help  Haitians  acquire  lan- 
guage training,  education,  and  health 
care. 

LeRoy  Bechler  of  Southeast  Conven- 
tion asked  a question  that  was  to  come 
up  several  times  during  the  consulta- 
tion: Is  there  a need  for  churches  to  be 
planted? 


‘There  can’t  be  too  many  churches,” 
Lacombe  responded,  “but  for  the  past  30 
to  40  years  there  have  been  active  mis- 
sions in  Haiti  so  that  most  of  the  immi- 
grants have  some  connection  with  the 
Protestant  church  in  Haiti.” 

Also  speaking  to  the  two  dozen  par- 
ticipants were  two  local  Haitian  pas- 
tors—Luc  Dessieux  and  Joseph  Ster- 
ling. The  follow-up  discussion  period 
was  summed  up  by  Bens  Sandaire  of 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association. 
“I’m  hearing  two  things,”  he  said.  “One, 
the  immediate  need  is  not  more 
churches,  but  help  to  train  leadership; 
and  two,  there  is  a need  for  a center  to 
help  refugees  in  transition.” 

At  the  last  session,  the  Mennonite 
leaders  broke  up  into  agency  groups  to 
reflect  on  what  they  had  heard,  to  re- 
view their  current  programs,  and  to 
project  possible  new  efforts. 

The  recurring  items  reported  by  the 
seven  agencies  represented  were  new 
programs  to  address  the  need  for  church 
leadership  training,  health  care,  and 
vocational  training.  The  agencies  also 
noted  the  need  to  continue  current  pro- 
grams— partnering  with  churches,  eco- 
nomic development,  language  training, 
and  housing. 

The  consultation  participants  agreed 
to  organize  a task  force  that  will  relate 
to  the  various  agencies  at  work  in 
Haitian  communities  and  that  will  en- 
courage these  agencies  to  work  at  the 
needs  identified  during  the  consulta- 
tion. 


MCC  praises 
peaceful  change 
in  Philippines  ' 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  sent  a 
cable  to  new  Philippine  president 
Corazon  Aquino  on  Feb.  28  to  thank  the 
Filipino  people  for  “showing  us  an 
inspiring  way  to  walk  toward  a nonvio- 
lent world.” 

The  cable  told  Aquino  that  “we  re- 
dedicate ourselves  to  praying  and  build- 
ing the  climate  among  our  people  and 
our  governments  in  North  America  that 
will  allow  you  and  your  remarkable 
people  to  continue  on  this  inspiring 
journey  to  peace  and  social  justice.” 

The  overthrow  of  dictatorial 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  on  Feb.  25 
and  the  inauguration  of  a new  demo- 
cratically elected  president  is  “a  time  of 
great  celebration  and  hopefulness,”  ob- 
served MCC  East  Asia  co-secretary  Earl 
Martin.  “It  is  also  a time  of  potentially 
grave  peril  and  injustice.” 

While  American  government  officials 


have  taken  much  credit  for  the  nonvio- 
lent change  of  power  in  the  Philippines, 
MCC  workers  in  that  country  reported 
in  a Feb.  26  phone  call  that  the  senti- 
ment there  is  that  it  was  “People’s 
Power” — bare  hands  against  the  tanks 
of  Marcos — that  turned  the  tide. 

Martin  feels  the  Feb.  14  statement  of 
the  Catholic  Bishops  Conference  of  the 
Philippines  was  also  a vital  influence  in 
the  people’s  choosing  nonviolence.  The 
country  is  about  85  percent  Roman 
Catholic. 

This  statement,  which  was  issued  by 
the  105  Filipino  bishops,  called  on  the 
Philippine  people  to  resist  their  op- 
pressive government  through  nonvio- 
lent means. 

Martin  said  he  hopes  President 
Aquino  will  be  able  to  continue  govern- 
ing peacefully  in  the  long,  hard  struggle 
ahead  for  economic  and  social  reform. 
Martin  is  enouraged  by  Aquino’s  inten- 
tion to  release  all  political  prisoners. 

He  says  he  is  also  encouraged  because 
Aquino  has  declared  a six-month 
ceasefire  and  granted  general  amnesty 


to  the  New  People’s  Army— a leftist 
guerrilla  movement  that  has  been  fight- 
ing for  economic  and  political  change  in 
the  Philippines. 

“It  is  not  encouraging,”  says  Martin, 
“that  the  U.S.  government  is  quickly 
moving  in  with  vigorous  proposals  for 
escalating  military  aid  to  the  new 
government.  While  Mrs.  Aquino  may  be 
inclined  to  pursue  peaceful  responses  to 
the  guerrillas,  the  U.S.  administration  is 
pushing  for  a strong  military  reform 
and  build  up.” 

The  U.S.  government  is  worried  about 
the  growing  strength  of  the  guerrillas, 
whom  it  feels  threaten  the  two  giant 
American  military  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

MCC’s  nine  workers  in  the  Philippines 
will  continue  to  find  ways  to  support  Fi- 
lipino people  in  their  work  for  economic 
development  and  social  justice.  Martin 
calls  for  “building  constituencies  of  sup- 
port in  North  America  that  can  bolster 
Mrs.  Aquino’s  inclination  for  non- 
military solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
Philippine  people.” 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Clarence  Stutzman,  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio 

The  article  “How  to  Stay  a Square 
Peg  in  a Round  World”  (Feb.  25)  was 
very  appropriate.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  we  have  strayed,  and  it  may 
mean  we  need  a new  vision  and  calling 
that  will  redirect  us  away  from  the 
much-praised  success  and  achievement 
syndrome. 

These  things  bring  lots  of  honor  and 
comfort  in  today’s  world  but  do  very  lit- 
tle if  anything  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
As  long  as  we  have  so  much  to  lose  we 
probably  will  not  be  willing  to  bear  the 
cross  as  Jesus  asked  us  to  do. 


Mary  Lou  and  Tim  Schmucker,  Mill- 
bank,  Ont. 

In  his  overtly  critical  letter  regarding 
Goshen  College  and  other  Mennonite 
schools  (Feb.  18),  Charles  Gingerich 
suggested  that  parents  and  pastors  talk 
to  graduates  and  professors  before  send- 
ing their  children  to  such  schools.  So  to 
all  parents  and  pastors,  we,  1983 
Goshen  College  graduates,  offer  this 
comment: 

Our  four  years  at  Goshen  deepened 
our  commitment  to  Jesus  and  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  one  hundredfold.  We 
will  be  forever  indebted  to  Goshen  (even 
after  the  loans  are  repaid)  for  challeng- 
ing us  to  greater  depths  of  service,  dis- 
cipleship,  biblical  knowledge,  and  global 
awareness  in  the  context  of  a liberal 
arts  education.  Goshen  College  helped  to 
shape  us  into  lifetime  followers  of  Jesus. 

So,  parents  and  pastors,  Brother 
Gingerich  is  right,  if  we  may  generalize 
his  concern:  Beware  where  your  young 
people  attend  school.  That  decision  will 
have  a major  molding  effect  on  their 
lives  just  as  it  did  on  ours. 


Corrine  Bachman,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

In  answer  to  Roy  Hartzler’s  letter  in 
Gospel  Herald  (Jan.  28),  I would  like  to 
share  some  ways  the  Lord  has  min- 
istered to  me. 

Years  ago  I went  to  check  on  an  apart- 
ment rental  that  we  owned  and  left  our 
two  small  sons  in  the  car.  On  the  way 
into  town  we  were  singing  “God  Takes 
Care  of  Me  Every  Day,”  a Sunday  school 


favorite.  I went  into  the  house  singing 
the  same  tune,  thinking  no  one  was  at 
home.  We  found  out  later  that  someone 
was  hiding  in  the  closet  who  was  not 
supposed  to  be  there.  I believe  he  heard 
me  singing,  and  God  kept  him  from 
harming  me. 

Just  recently  my  car  stalled  along  the 
highway  at  five  in  the  morning.  It  was 
very  cold,  and  I was  alone  on  my  son’s 
paper  route.  I do  the  route  every  morn- 
ing and  take  this  two-hour  time  to  sing 
and  talk  with  the  Lord.  I told  him  I was 
not  afraid  and  I knew  he  would  send 
just  the  right  person  to  help  me. 

About  20  minutes  later,  after  several 
cars  had  gone  by,  a man  stopped.  He 
was  employed  by  the  same  paper.  Al- 
though I had  never  met  him  before,  I 
had  heard  his  name  mentioned  at  a Bi- 
ble study  held  in  our  home  one  year 
before.  Our  oldest  son  died  in  a car  ac- 
cident about  six  years  ago  and  this  man 
had  talked  with  him  just  the  night 
before.  Who  else  would  God  choose  to 
minister  to  me  on  that  morning? 

All  of  this  has  taken  place  without  the 
presence  of  the  prayer  covering.  I’m 
only  saying  that  God  is  so  big  that  he 
cannot  be  contained.  I think  too  often 
we  limit  what  God  can  do  in  our  lives.  I 
could  write  volumes  on  his  ministry  to 
me,  and  I am  no  different  from  any  of 
his  other  children.  I choose  to  be  in  close 
contact  with  him  at  all  times  and  he 
truly  does  care  for  his  children.  When  I 
have  not  known  how  to  pray,  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  interceded  for  me,  and  I 
experienced  the  answer  in  a very  short 
time. 


D.R.  Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  Denny  Weaver’s  examination  of 
Menno  Simons’  high  standing  among 
Mennonites  (“Why  Bother  with 
Menno?”  Jan.  28)  is  much  appreciated, 
and  even  more  appreciated  is  his  focus 
on  those  historic  themes  which  continue 
to  bind  together  the  diverse  parts  of  the 
body  Mennonite.  His  emphasis  that  our 
commitment  to  take  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  seriously  is  the  most  vital  theme 
of  all  is  hardly  new,  of  course,  but  it  is 
good  to  have  it  reviewed  regularly  lest 
we  forget. 

I do  wonder,  then,  why  we  have  such 
problems  seriously  considering  practical 
applications  for  some  of  those  teach- 
ings, even  those  we  supposedly  hold  in 
highest  esteem,  like  Matthew  5:39-42. 
Similarly,  why  pre-Christian  themes 
increasingly  seem  to  dominate  Men- 
nonite thought  and  media,  themes  such 
as  “shalom”  and  “justice,”  both 
progressive  ideas  in  the  scheme  of 
human  history,  but  which  pale  to  insig- 
nificance when  measured  by  the 
sanctified  community  and  agape  ethics 
taught  and  lived  by  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 


As  Dr.  Weaver  is  one  of  our  foremost 
thinkers  and  writers  on  Mennonite 
theology,  values,  and  heritage,  I trust 
his  work  will  continue  to  be  found  often 
within  your  pages. 


Timothy  Rice,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

During  the  past  few  months,  I have 
heard  and  read  much  about  the  dire  fi- 
nancial straits  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  That  troubles  me.  But  there  is 
a related  issue  that  troubles  me  even 
more.  Why  should  I give  donations  to  an 
organization  that  I know  very  little 
about? 

In  my  home  church,  I have  heard  vir- 
tually nothing  about  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  its  work  before  the 
desperate  pleas  for  money  started  com- 
ing through.  And  I still  don’t  hear  much 
about  the  actual  outreach  of  the  Mission 
Board. 

Perhaps  if  I read  our  Mennonite  pe- 
riodicals and  publications  more  than 
just  occasionally,  I might  know  some- 
thing about  the  workings  of  our 
church’s  Mission  Board.  But  the  point  is 
that  I don’t.  And  I wonder  if  that  might 
not  be  the  case  of  many  people  within 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

I don’t  profess  to  have  a complete  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  More  likely  than 
not,  there  isn’t  a complete  solution.  But 
there  is  something  that  might  help.  If 
our  churches  would  commit  themselves 
to  give  a short  mission  report  in  their 
Sunday  morning  service  at  least  once  a 
month,  our  people  just  might  begin  to 
realize  the  importance  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  fulfilling  the  Great 
Commission. 


Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

I read  with  a great  deal  of  interest 
Robert  Hartzler’s  article  “The  Goals  Are 
Almost  Absurd”  (Jan.  21).  I particularly 
applaud  the  identification  of  two  im- 
portant factors  in  any  expansionist  ef- 
fort: leadership  and  finances.  If  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  to  experience 
growth  it  will  take  Mennos  of 
Anabaptist  principles  and  practices  to 
make  it  happen. 

Mennonites  who  actively  groom, 
stimulate,  direct,  and  encourage  their 
own  children  to  follow  church 
professions  are  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
Most  encourage  their  children  to  become 
professionals  in  the  arts  or  sciences  or 
technicians  rather  than  “church 
workers.” 

As  such,  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
available  many  professionals  but  very, 
very  few  “church  workers.”  And  it  will 
not  be  the  “presence”  of  these 
professional  Mennos  that  is  going  to 
propagate  expansion  of  missionary 
activity  and  church  growth,  is  it? 

Again,  let  me  say  that  if  the  Men- 
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nonite  Church  is  to  experience  growth  it 
will  necessitate  Mennos  of  Anabaptist 
principles  and  practices  to  make  it  hap- 
pen. 

David  W.  Shenk,  Mountville  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Mountville,  Pa. 

Robert  Hartzler  questioned  whether 
Mennonites  who  are  given  to  friendship 
relationships  rather  than  high-pressure 
evangelistic  tactics  can  achieve  50  per- 
cent growth  in  10  years’  time  (“The 
Goals  Are  Almost  Absurd,”  Jan.  21). 

Friendship  and  compassion  are 
tremendous  assets  which  can  contribute 
to  significant  evangelistic  growth.  Some 
studies  indicate  that  90  percent  of  all 
new  church  members  in  all  denomina- 
tions in  North  America  are  attracted  to 
the  church  through  friendships. 

I am  involved  in  a traditional  Men- 
nonite  church  which  has  experienced 
good  growth  during  this  decade.  Why? 
As  we  gave  ourselves  to  prayer  we 
sensed  that  friendship  and  compassion 
were  special  gifts  of  God’s  grace  within 
our  congregation.  We  believed  God 
desired  us  to  use  those  gifts  as  a channel 
through  which  the  gospel  of  salvation 
could  touch  persons  within  our  com- 
munities, and  then  we  acted  accord- 
ingly. 

The  50  percent  growth  goal  requires 
only  this:  That  this  year  one  out  of  23 
persons  in  the  Mennonite  Church  win 
one  person  to  Christ  through  friendship 
relationships.  And  next  year  the  same 


commitment.  One  out  of  23  only.  This 
does  not  include  conversion  of  children 
of  church  members  who  normally  offset 
membership  losses  through  death,  mo- 
bility, or  attrition.  Or  look  at  it  by 
households:  One  family  out  of  23  to  lead 
another  family  to  faith  in  Jesus  and  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  church  this  year! 

If  we  hope  for  half  of  the  growth  to  be 
achieved  through  planting  new 
churches,  then  the  growth  goal  for 
traditional  churches  would  be  for  only 
one  out  of  46  members  to  lead  a person 
to  Christ  each  year. 

Perhaps  the  goal  is  too  modest!  Since 
Robert  points  out  that  friendship  is  a 
particular  asset  for  Mennonites,  why 
don’t  we  have  the  goal  of  each  person 
and  family  developing  a meaningful 
friendship  with  someone  who  does  not 
know  Christ?  Let  them  pray  and  an- 
ticipate that  through  that  friendship 
God’s  grace  will  touch  the  life  of  their 
friend  through  the  gospel’s  transform- 
ing power.  Shouldn’t  everyone  in  our 
congregations  have  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending God’s  love — invitingly,  convinc- 
ingly— through  friendship,  instead  of 
setting  a goal  for  only  one  out  of  23 
persons  to  be  doing  so? 

Evangelistic  vibrancy  releases 
resources.  The  new  church  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  on  its  first  Sunday  of  public 
worship,  devoted  the  entire  offering  for 
world  mission.  Some  $328  were  brought 
together.  In  fact  a cluster  of  congrega- 
tions planted  during  the  decade  of  the 
1980s  are  committing  themselves  to 


opening  a new  mission  among  un- 
reached people  overseas  this  year.  Al- 
ready over  $20,000  are  in  the  fund.  As 
God’s  grace  flows  through  congrega- 
tions the  response  of  people  is  gen- 
erosity. 

Robert  accurately  highlights  the  need 
for  leadership  if  the  goals  are  to  be 
achieved.  He  is  right!  That’s  where 
prayer  becomes  central.  Jesus  said, 
“Pray  the  Lord  of  harvest  for  the  la- 
borers.” Jesus  calls  persons  into  mis- 
sions and  pastoring  as  his  people  pray. 
Every  congregation  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  should  begin  regular  prayer 
that  God  would  call  forth  pastors  and 
missionaries  during  this  coming  decade. 

Surely  God  will  want  to  call  forth  at 
least  two  pastoral  or  mission  leaders 
from  each  of  the  1,000  congregations 
within  our  fellowship  during  the  next  5- 
10  years.  I know  one  congregation,  a 
rather  small  one  of  less  than  90  mem- 
bers, which  during  this  current 
academic  year  alone  is  commissioning 
nine  persons  to  go  into  full-time  mis- 
sionary service.  They  have  prayed  forth 
the  laborers  and  God  has  answered  that 
prayer! 


John  Shearer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

I’m  especially  grateful  for  your  edi- 
torial on  Central  America  and  the 
golden  arches’  cheap  beef  (Jan.  14).  Our 
reverence  for  that  geographic  area 
needs  to  grow  until  moral  responses 
emerge. 


about  the  environment.  And  you  can  choose 
investments  to  match  those  concerns. 


Pax  World  Fund  works  to  contribute  to  world 
peace.  It  invests  in: 

• non-war-related  industries 

• companies  exercising  pollution  control 

• firms  with  fair  employment  practices 

• international  development 

Pax  World  is  a no-load,  diversified  mutual  fund 
now  available  through  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
The  fund  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  earn 
income  and  to  invest  in  life-supporting  products 
and  services.  Minimum  investment:  $250. 

For  more  information,  call  or  write: 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 

800-348-7468,  toll-free 

or  (219)  533-9511  collect  in  Indiana 

Post  Office  Box  483 
Goshen,  IN  46526 


This  is  not  a solicitation  in  those  states  where  the  securities  have  not  been  qualified. 
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Housing  project  begins  in  Chile.  “We  are  helping  people  who  have 
been  not  only  victims  of  the  earthquake,  but  in  a greater  sense  have 
been  victims  of  their  lot  in  life,  "say  Charles  and  Linda  Geiser,  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  workers  in  Chile  who  are  directing  a hous- 
ing construction  project  in  impoverished  Santa  Clara. 

When  the  earthquake  hit  last  May,  many  of  the  town's  houses 
were  damaged  and  destroyed,  making  an  already  serious  housing 
shortage  even  more  of  a hardship. 

Last  October,  Geisers  moved  into  the  first  house  built  with  MCC  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  housing  construction  funds.  Since  then 
several  crews  of  6-12  local  residents  have  been  hard  at  work  building 
houses  for  their  families  and  neighbors.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  in 
the  evenings  and  on  weekends  since  many  residents  work  on  nearby 
large  farms. 

Plans  call  for  the  building  of  65  new  houses  and  repairs  on  at  least 
12  more  houses.  Geisers  are  assisted  by  a Housing  Committee  made 
up  of  local  residents. 


MENNOSCOPE 


The  last  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  in  Puerto 
Rico  will  leave  that  island  in 
August.  David  and  Karen  Powell 
have  served  Puerto  Rico  Men- 
nonite Church  in  a variety  of 
ways  for  20  years.  The  church, 
founded  by  MBM  missionaries, 
now  has  1,000  members  in  17  con- 
gregations. The  first  missionaries 
arrived  in  1945.  They  were  Paul 
and  Lois  Lauver.  Since  then  67 
MBM  workers  have  served  on  the 
island.  Only  nine  of  them  served 
longer  than  Powells— George  and 
Kathryn  Troyer,  Marjorie  Shantz 
Martin,  Lester  and  Alta  Hershey, 
Royal  and  Ophia  Snyder,  Anna 
Kay  Massanari,  and  Gladys 
Widmer. 

Mennonite  women  pastors  got 
together  to  encourage  each  oth- 
er on  Jan.  28  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
just  prior  to  the  annual  Pastors 
Workshop  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries.  The 
35  persons  present  from  the  Men- 
nonite and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches  heard  Ruth 
Brunk  Stoltzfus  speak  on  “Jesus 
and  Women.”  A longtime  advo- 
cate of  women  in  ministry,  she  is 
currently  copastor  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Richmond,  Va. 
The  annual  event  is  designed  for 
women  pastors  “to  keep  in  touch 
with  who  and  where  we  are,”  said 
Marcia  Yoder-Schrock,  one  of  the 
planners. 

Three  January  events  high- 
lighted the  interest  of  a 
Philadelphia  congregation  in 
the  struggles  of  black  Chris- 
tians in  white-ruled  South 
Africa.  First,  Pastor  Freeman 
Miller  of  the  multi-racial  Dia- 
mond Street  Mennonite  Church 
preached  the  wedding  sermon  for 
Graham  Cyster,  a South  African 
activist  who  led  evangelistic 
services  at  Diamond  Street  last 
year.  He  married  Mennonite 
Dorcas  Horst,  and  the  couple 
plan  to  start  a trans-racial  com- 
munity in  South  Africa.  Then 
Anglican  bishop  Desmond  Tutu 
came  to  town,  and  several 
members  went  to  hear  him  speak 
about  the  anti-apartheid  move- 
ment in  South  Africa.  And  fi- 
nally, activist  Celeste  Roberts  re- 
ported to  the  congregation  at  a 
Sunday  worship  service  about 
her  work  with  the  families  of 
men  in  the  migratory  work 
system  that  discriminates 
against  blacks. 

A fast-growing  congregation  in 
Franklin  Conference  dedicated 
a large  new  facility  on  Jan.  5 in 
the  mountains  near  Fairview,  Pa. 
Fairview  Chapel,  started  by  Pond 
Bank  Mennonite  Church  in  1969, 
outgrew  a two-story  house  and 
then  an  auditorium  built  next  to 
it.  In  1984,  when  attendance  had 
swelled  to  200,  the  congregation 
decided  to  construct  a larger 
building.  The  members  call  their 


new  facility  “the  lighthouse  on 
top  of  God’s  mountain.”  They  are 
involved  in  a variety  of  outreach, 
including  youth  work,  a food 
bank,  prayer  chain,  and  Bible 
study  groups.  “We  envision  this 
facility  as  a center  of  teaching 
and  a place  where  hurting  people 
can  come  and  receive  healing  and 
learn  how  to  minister  to  others,” 
said  Pastor  Dale  Martin. 

A fast-growing  Hispanic  Men- 
nonite congregation  in  Los 
Angeles  had  an  all-day  celebra- 
tion on  Jan.  26  to  mark  its 
seventh  anniversary  and  the  fifth 
year  since  buying  its  current 
building.  Monte  Sinai  Mennonite 
Church,  made  up  mostly  of  re- 
cent immigrants  from  El 
Salvador,  has  struggled  with 
inadequate  facilities  from  the  be- 
ginning. But  it  now  has  nearly  70 
members  and  an  average  atten- 
dance of  over  100.  Salvador 
Arana  has  been  pastor  of  the  con- 


gregation for  most  of  its  short 
history.  The  celebration,  which 
started  with  a 5:00  a.m.  prayer 
meeting,  included  breakfast, 
Sunday  school  classes,  lunch,  and 
a thanksgiving  service.  Though 
most  of  Monte  Sinai’s  members 
are  economically  hard-pressed, 
they  all  give  at  least  10  percent  of 
their  income  to  the  church.  Cur- 
rently they  are  trying  to  raise 
$150,000  for  a bigger  building. 

Treasurers  and  church  council 
members  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  got  together  on  Jan.  31  for 
their  second  annual  workshop. 
Sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Anabaptist  Leaders,  the  event  in- 
cluded worship,  extended  prayer, 
and  presentations  on  pastoral 
support  and  on  giving  beyond  the 
congregation.  The  treasurers 
then  met  to  review  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  their  role,  and  the 
council  members  met  to  discuss 
leadership  and  authority  in  the 


congregation. 

Members  of  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid’s  medical  plans  received 
$24  million  for  medical  ex- 
penses in  1985.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1.5  million  over  the 
previous  year.  Increasing  medical 
costs  and  the  addition  of  nearly 
500  new  members  upped  the  total 
amount  of  benefits.  Claims  De- 
partment manager  Ed  Herr 
noted,  however,  that  the  increase 
was  not  as  sharp  as  MMA  ex- 
pected. “Medical  costs,  always  on 
an  upswing,  slowed  a little  last 
year,”  he  said.  Members  also  sub- 
mitted over  7,000  fewer  requests 
for  benefits,  helping  to  hold  costs 
down.  Nearly  52,000  members 
are  part  of  MMA’s  medical  plans. 

“We  think  1985  may  have 
marked  the  beginning  of  a 
downward  trend  in  our  rate  of 
accidents,”  says  Mennonite  Au- 
tomobile Aid  manager  Joe 
Christophel.  “And  with  over  half 
of  our  members  exhibiting 
interest  in  our  safe-driver 
program,  we  feel  the  potential  is 
there  for  reducing  both  occur- 
rences and  claims  severity.”  En- 
rollment in  MAA’s  collision  and 
comprehensive  sharing  plan  grew 
11  percent  to  18,750  vehicles  in 
1985.  Because  of  this,  MAA  paid 
more  in  benefits  to  members— a 
net  cost  of  $1.9  million,  compared 
to  $1.6  million  in  1984.  However, 
the  average  net  cost  of  a claim — 
$967 — was  only  1.5  percent 
higher  than  projected. 

Many  Virginia  Conference 
youth  rededicated  their  lives  to 

God  and  to  his  service  during  the 
second  annual  Sno  Camp 
sponsored  by  Virginia  Confer- 
ence Youth  Ministries.  Some  140 
young  people  and  their  sponsors 
crowded  into  Highland  Retreat 
Center  near  Bergton,  Va.,  for  the 
Feb.  1-2  event.  “I  have  grown 
more  in  Christ  here  than  I have 
in  all  my  five  years  of  being  a 
Christian,”  said  one  participant. 
The  main  speaker  was  Duffy 
Robbins,  an  associate  of  popular 
speaker-writer  Tony  Campolo. 

Roy  Koch  was  installed  as 
overseer  of  the  Kouts,  Ind., 
area  Mennonite  congregations 

on  Jan.  12.  The  congregations — 
organized  into  the  Kouts  Area 
Council  of  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference—are  Hopewell,  Burr  Oak. 
English  Lake,  and  Valparaiso. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Phil  Bedsworth  will  become  pas- 
tor of  Hesston  (Kans.)  Mennonite 
Church  this  summer.  He  is  cur- 
rently a member  of  the  congrega- 
tion’s interim  pastoral  team  and 
a Bible  instructor  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege. 

•Phil  Leichty  was  licensed  as 
pastor  of  Burr  Oak  Mennonite 
Church,  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  on  Feb. 
2.  He  is  a native  of  the  area  and  a 
teacher  in  the  local  school 
system. 

•Chuck  Lyon  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Pleasant  View  Men- 
nonite Church,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  on  Mar.  2.  He  was  the 
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Two  women  recognized  as  ordained.  Rachel  Fisher  (right)  and 
Nancy  Kauffmann  (left),  ministers  at  College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  were  recognized  as  ordained  on  Mar.  16,  following  a de- 
cision hy  the  congregation  in  a January  meeting. 

The  decision  hinged  on  whether  the  ccmgregation  would  continue  a 
leadership  pattern  in  which  all  ministers  were  “commissioned,"  or 
follow  the  recommendation  oflndiana-Michigan  Conference  that  the 
practice  of  ordination  be  continued  for  ministers  throughout  the  con- 
ference. 

Fisher,  commissioned  by  the  congregation  in  1975,  is  currently 
lead  minister,  and  Kauffmann,  commissioned  in  1981,  is  associate 
minister. 

They  are  part  of  a five-member  team  of  ministers.  In  its  January 
meeting  the  congregation  also  recognized  associate  ministers  Philip 
Clemens  and  Rosemary  Gunden  Widmer  as  “licensed,"  and  interim 
associate  minister  Merlin  Becker-Hoover  as  “commissioned.  ” 

With  880  members,  College  Church  is  the  largest  congregation  in 
the  Mennonite  Church. 


founding  pastor  of  a Mennonite 
Brethren  congregation  in  Fresno, 
Calif. 

•Mark  Vincent  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  Feb.  23. 
He  became  the  congregation’s 
youth  minister  last  May  and  then 
its  interim  pastor  in  September. 
•Jason  Martin  was  installed  as 
interim  pastor  of  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
on  Jan.  12.  He  will  serve  until 
September  1987. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Retreat  for  Parents  and  Adult 
Siblings  of  Homosexually  Ori- 
ented Persons,  June  13-15,  at 
International  House  of  Friend- 
ship, Winona  Lake,  Ind.  Funded 
by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  it  is 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  and  by 
the  Mennonite  Church  Listening 
Committee  for  Homosexuality 
Concerns.  The  resource  persons 
are  Bob  and  Mary  Ann  Shreiner, 
Leroy  Friesen,  and  Ethel  Yake 
Metzler.  More  information  from 
Lavon  Welty  at  MBCM,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219- 
294-7536. 

•Consultation  to  Explore  1960s 
and  90s  Urban  Mission  Connec- 
tion, May  19-21,  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Laurelville,  Inter- 
Mennonite  Home  Ministries 
Council,  and  Ontario/Quebec 
Conference  missions  consultant 
Hubert  Schwartzentruber.  Study 
papers  will  be  presented  by  Del- 
ton  Franz,  Peter  Ediger,  Mary 
Mae  Swartzendruber,  and  Pleas 
Broaddus.  More  information 
from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone 
412-423-2056. 

•Lancaster  Conference  Annual 
Meeting,  Mar.  21-23,  at  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School.  The 
theme  is  “Glory  to  God  from 
Generation  to  Generation,”  and 
the  guest  speakers  are  Myron 
Augsburger,  Owen  Burkholder, 
and  Willard  Swartley.  The  event 
includes  business  sessions,  a 
youth  rally,  seminars,  displays, 
and  a missions  rally.  More  in- 
formation from  Glenn  Lehman  at 
Lancaster  Conference,  Salunga, 
PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2411. 
•Theological  Lectureship,  Apr. 
24-25,  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  The  speaker 
for  this  annual  event  is  Vincent 
Harding,  and  the  topic  is  “The 
Challenge  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
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I Jr.”  A former  Mennonite  lay  pas- 
tor, Harding  was  an  associate  of 
King  during  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  the  1960s.  He  is  cur- 
rently professor  of  religion  and 
social  transformation  at  Iliff 
School  of  Theology  in  Denver. 
More  information  from  Richard 
Kauffman  at  AMBS,  3003  Ben- 
ham,  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517; 
phone  219-295-3726. 

•Farm  Crisis  Seminar,  Apr.  5-6, 
at  Huber  Mennonite  Church, 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio.  It  will  be  led 
by  Farm  Crisis  Lay  Ministry 
from  West  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  Parnell,  Iowa.  More  in- 
formation from  Lloyd  Fisher  at 
10875  W.  National  Rd.,  New  Car- 
lisle, OH  45344;  phone  513-845- 
1607. 

•50th  Anniversary  Celebration, 
Apr.  6,  at  Pleasant  View  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind.  The 
Sunday  event  will  include  a 
morning  and  afternoon  service 
with  a carry-in  lunch  in  between. 
More  information  from  the 
church  at  58529  CR  23,  Goshen, 
IN  46526;  phone  219-533-2872. 
•jOth  Anniversary  Homecoming, 
Nov.  1-2,  at  Ridgeway  Mennonite 
Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  All 
persons  previously  involved  in 
the  life  of  the  congregation  are 
encouraged  to  participate.  A his- 
tory book  marking  the  event  will 
be  available  at  the  discounted 
price  of  $10  if  paid  before  Sept.  1. 
More  information  from  Dan 
Smucker  at  R.  2,  Box  543,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone  703- 
434-7944. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Congregational  literature  mar- 
keting manager,  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  starting  on  July  1. 
Responsibilities  include  product 
and  market  research,  participa- 
tion in  development  of  new  cur- 
riculum and  church  supply  prod- 
ucts, promotion  and  sales  of 
products  directly  to  congrega- 
tions, and  ongoing  service  and 
evaluation  of  products.  Qualifica- 
tions include  experience  and/or 
training  in  marketing,  knowledge 
of  financial  planning  and  com- 
puters, and  experience  in  con- 
gregational education  settings. 
Contact  Nelson  Waybill  at  MPH, 
616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683;  phone  412-887-8500. 
•Principal,  Academia  Menonita, 
starting  this  fall.  A master’s  de- 
gree in  school  administration  as 
well  as  experience  are  preferred. 
Located  in  the  suburbs  of  San 


Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Mennonite 
school  has  550  students  in  kin- 
dergarten through  high  school. 
Send  resume  to  the  school  at 
Calle  Collins  Esq.  Asomante, 
Summit  Hills,  Caparra  Heights, 
PR  00920. 

•Food  services  director.  Spruce 
Lake  Retreat,  starting  in  May. 
The  position  is  a salaried  year- 
round  job.  Spruce  Lake  is  a Men- 
nonite facility.  Contact  Paul 
Beiler  at  R.  1,  Box  605, 
Canadensis,  PA  18325;  phone 
717-595-7505. 

New  resources: 

•“The  Job  Stickers:  A Children's 
Project  for  New  Jobs  in  Ban- 
gladesh "from  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  This  project  helps 
children  learn  more  about  Ban- 
gladesh and  raise  money  for 
MCC’s  job-creation  program 
there.  Recommended  as  a sum- 
mer Bible  school  project,  it  in- 
cludes a poster,  stories,  games, 
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activities,  and  “I  bought”  stick- 
ers. The  project  packet  is 
available  free  from  MCC  at  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any 
other  MCC  office. 

•“Chinese  Theological  Review: 
1985"  from  Foundation  for  Theo- 
logical Education  in  South  East 
Asia.  This  is  the  first  of  an  an- 
nual collection  of  the  writings  of 
Chinese  church  leaders.  The  200- 
page  1985  edition  includes 
English  translations  of  sermons, 
essays,  hymns,  and  other  ma- 
terials originally  produced  by 
Chinese  for  Chinese.  The  1985 
edition  is  available  for  $10  (pre- 
paid) from  the  foundation  at  86 
E.  12th  St.,  Holland,  MI  49423. 

Special  meetings:  Don  Blosser, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Kingview,  Scott- 
dale, Pa.,  Apr.  25-27.  Dan  Yutzy, 
Upland,  Ind.,  at  Protection, 
Kans.,  Mar.  27-30. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Peace, 
Grafton,  Ohio:  Michael  and 
Karen  Kunkel.  Orrville,  Ohio: 
Khampeuang  and  Somphit 
Souvannavong.  Bally,  Pa.:  Bo- 
Cau  Gehman,  Karen  Geissinger, 
James  Longacre,  Maribeth  Long- 
acre,  and  Lisa  Martin.  Dargon, 
Sharjisburg,  Md.:  Angie  Rob- 
inson. Zion,  Broad  way,  Va.: 
Jonathan  Alger,  Anthony  Bly, 
Alicia  Ann  Hottinger,  Melissa 
Hottinger,  Becky  Miller,  and 
Amy  Rush. 

Change  of  address:  Roy  and 

Florence  Kreider,  from  3101  Pike 
to  655  Church  St.,  Landisville, 
PA  17538. 
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BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Bishop,  J.  Eric  and  Linda 
(Hostetler),  Souderton,  Pa.,  first 
child,  J.  Wendell,  Feb.  18. 

Cashdollar  III,  J.  D.  and  Joan 
(Mooberry),  Morton,  111.,  third 
son,  Benjamin  Tyler,  Feb.  22. 

Diener,  Terry  and  Julie  (Bon- 
trager),  Middlebury,  Ind.,  third 
child,  second  son,  Casev  Lloyd, 
Feb.  22. 

Geiser,  Darrel  and  Liz  (Kline), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  second  daughter, 
Jacklyn  Renee,  Feb.  22. 

Grimes,  Kevin  and  Amy  (Zim- 
merly),  Key  Largo,  Fla.,  first 
child,  David  William,  Jan.  11. 

Hilty,  Tim  and  Gretchen 
(Snyder),  Huber  Heights,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Heidi  Christine,  Feb. 
1. 

Hochstetler,  Lamonte  and 
Valerie  (Byers),  Crawfordsville, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Craig  Anthony, 
Jan.  17. 

Ready,  Toby  and  Chris 
(Adams),  Woodburn,  Oreg.,  first 
child,  Robert  Orville,  Feb.  23. 

Kesterson,  Kenneth  and 
Emma  (Stoltzfus),  Intercourse, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Krvstal  Kay,  Feb. 
10. 

Klumpp,  Richard  and 
Jeanette,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  second 
child,  Jennifer  Lyn,  Feb.  15. 

Lapp,  Scott  and  Turdie 
(Reiker),  Canby,  Oreg.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Timothy  Scott, 
Feb.  26. 

Leatherman,  Dean  and 
Sondra  (Wedel),  Hesston,  Kans., 
first  child,  Jenae  Danelle,  Feb. 
26. 

Mast,  Glen  and  Linda  (Kauff- 
man), Sarasota,  Fla.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Andrew  Dale, 
Feb.  22. 

Mast,  Myron  and  Judy 
(Schrock),  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
third  child,  second  son,  Evan 
James,  Feb.  22. 

Messer,  Gene  and  Darla 
(Wenger),  Wayland,  Iowa,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Natalie 
Nicole,  Dec.  15. 

Nafziger,  John  and  Margo 
(Westerbeck),  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  son,  Andrew  Joseph,  Jan. 
21. 

Reeser,  Berdette  and  Cindi 
(Kanagy),  Lititz,  Pa.,  third  son, 
Adrian  Charles,  Feb.  13. 

Resh,  Charles  and  Charlotte 
(Brenneman),  Accident,  Md., 
sixth  child,  second  daughter, 
Crystal  Nicole,  Nov.  13.  (Twin 
sons  deceased.) 

Roth,  Wilbur  and  Peggy 
(Ruby),  Kitchener,  Ont.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Jeremy  Alvin, 
Feb.  16. 

Schrock,  Kenneth  and  Cindy 
(Dillman),  Freeport,  111.,  first 
child,  Joel  Michael,  Feb.  18. 

Snyder,  Lester  and  Kathryn 
(Anderson),  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
first  child,  Nicholas  David,  Feb. 
17. 

Walker,  Kurt  and  Marla 
(Nafziger),  Armington,  111.,  third 
child,  second  son,  Jacob  Daniel, 
Feb.  19. 

Weber,  Nelson  and  Grace 


(Yoder),  San  Marcos,  Honduras, 
second  son,  James  Nelson,  Dec. 
28. 

Wickey,  Kevin  and  Judy 
(Yoder),  Midland,  Mich.,  first 
child,  Kurtis  Jon,  Feb.  16. 

Wiggers,  Rick  and  Joan 
(Hershberger),  Hesston,  Kans., 
first  child,  Issac  Christian,  Feb. 
10. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

King-Plank,  Herman  Earl 
King,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak 
Grove  cong.,  and  Velma  Irene 
Plank,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
Bethel  cong.,  by  Weldon  and 
Florence  Schloneger,  Feb.  19. 

Replogle-Fleming.  Roger 
Replogle,  Curryville,  Pa.,  and 
Linda  Fleming,  Roaring  Spring, 
Pa.,  both  of  Martinsburg  cong., 
by  Robert  Yoder,  Oct.  18. 


OBITUARIES 


Brenneman,  Bertha  Emma, 

daughter  of  Joel  D.  and  Barbra 
(Miller)  Reber,  was  born  at 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Aug.  27,  1906; 
died  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Feb.  25, 
1986;  aged  79  y.  On  June  16, 1927, 
she  was  married  to  Maynard 
Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Curtis),  3 
daughters  (Darlene — Mrs.  Leo 
Miller,  Jean — Mrs.  Maurice 
Bender,  and  Donna  Marie — Mrs. 
Cliford  Helgens),  12  grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Katie  Schweitzer),  and 
3 brothers  (Maynard,  Lester,  and 
Harold).  She  was  a member  of 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  27,  in  charge  of 
Dean  Swartzendruber  and  Orie 
Wenger;  interment  in  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  H.  Rine,  son  of  John 
B.  and  Anna  (Eby)  Hershey,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept. 
14,  1898;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1986; 
aged  87  y.  On  Nov.  10,  1920,  he 
was  married  to  Grace  D.  Hershey, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Marvin  E.),  5 daughters 
(Nora — Mrs.  John  M.  Lefever, 
Marian— Mrs.  Roy  C.  Hanna, 
Thelma  I.  White,  Ruth— Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Clark,  and  Evelyn — 
Mrs.  John  M.  Harnish),  25  grand- 
children, and  34  great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of 
Forest  Hills  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  22,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester 
Graybill  and  Mark  R.  Wenger; 
interment  in  Hershey’s  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Ora  E.,  son  of 
Joe  B.  and  Mary  Ann  (Stutzman) 
Hochstetler,  was  born  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Feb.  12,  1904;  died  at 
Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona, 


Iowa,  Feb.  16, 1986;  aged  82  y.  On 
Sept.  11,  1927,  he  was  married  to 
Ollie  Beckler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  6 sons  (Harlan, 
Leo,  Clyde,  Milford,  Paul,  and 
Merlyn),  3 daughters  (Pearl— 
Mrs.  Omer  Ropp,  Rozetta — Mrs. 
Morris  Doolin,  and  Merna— Mrs. 
John  Knepp),  24  grandchildren, 
11  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Gertrude  Eash  and  Lena 
Schlabach).  He  was  a member  of 
East  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  19,  in  charge  of  Norman 
Derstine  and  Robert  K.  Yoder; 
interment  in  East  Union 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  Harvey,  son  of  Jacob 
S.  and  Susan  (Ziegler)  Martin, 
was  born  at  North  Lima,  Ohio, 
Feb.  6,  1890;  died  at  Hutton 
Nursing  Home,  Salem,  Ohio,  Feb. 
25,  1986;  aged  96  y.  On  Feb.  25, 
1914,  he  was  married  to  Olive 
Myers,  who  died  on  Aug.  9,  1963. 
On  Apr.  26,  1967,  he  was  married 
to  Maggie  Rohrer,  who  died  on 
Jan.  16,  1972.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Richard 
Conrad  and  Pauline — Mrs. 
Melvin  Horst),  2 sons  (Wilbur 
and  Herbert),  2 stepdaughters 
(Elsie — Mrs.  Leonard  Linder  and 
Esther — Mrs.  Wayne  Miller),  one 
stepson  (Leonard  Rohrer),  22 
grandchildren,  56  great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother 
(Daniel).  He  was  a member  of 
Leetonia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  1,  in  charge  of  Leonard 
D.  Hershey  and  Larry  Rohrer; 
interment  in  the  Midway 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Stephen  L.,  son  of 

Leander  and  Eva  (Gerber)  Miller, 
was  born  at  Canton,  Ohio,  Jan. 
14,  1960;  died  at  Providence  Hos- 
pital, Anchorage,  Alaska,  from 
injuries  sustained  in  an  automo- 
bile accident,  Jan.  10,  1986;  aged 
26  y.  Surviving  are  his  parents, 
one  brother  (Gregory  L. ),  3 
sisters  (Laurel  J.,  Cynthia  K., 
and  Sondra  J.),  and  his  maternal 
grandmother  (Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gerber).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Valley  View  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  18,  in  charge  of  Mervin 
Miller;  interment  in  Valley  View 
Cemetery. 

Smith,  Clara  May,  daughter 
of  Harry  and  Mary  (Brooks) 
Smith,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1907;  died  at 
Landis  Homes  Retirement  Com- 
munity, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  15, 
1986;  aged  78  y.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 sisters  and  one 
brother.  She  was  a member  of 
Strasburg  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
East  Bethany  Chapel,  Landis 
Homes,  on  Feb.  19,  in  charge  of 
Charles  E.  Good,  J.  Wade  Groff, 
and  Donald  W.  Good;  interment 
in  Byerland  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Annie  C.,  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Bertha  Heatwole, 
was  born  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Feb.  26,  1899;  died  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Feb.  11, 1986;  aged 
86  y.  In  1920,  she  was  married  to 
Mark  G.  Snyder,  who  died  in 
1970.  Surviving  are  4 daughters 


(Irene — Mrs.  Charles  Kuhl, 
Verna— Mrs.  Rob  Shaub,  Mary— 
Mrs.  Glenn  Hunsinger,  and  Win- 
nie— Mrs.  Earl  Sweigart),  one 
son  (Jim),  17  grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Sarah  Zehr),  and  one 
brother  (Herman  Heatwole). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  on  Feb.  15,  in  charge 
of  Stan  Smucker  and  Darrell 
Otto;  interment  in  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Fred  R.,  son 

of  Valentine  and  Mary  Ann 
(Rhodes)  Swartzendruber,  was 
born  in  Adrain,  Mo.,  Feb.  1, 1900; 
died  at  Southwestern  Memorial 
Hospital,  Weatherford,  Okla., 
Feb.  15,  1986;  aged  86  y.  On  Dec. 
19,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Sara 
Slaubaugh,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ruth 
Ann),  one  son  (Robert  F.),  2 
grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Valentine  Jr.,  and  Jacob),  and  3 
sisters  (Barbara  and  Mary  Jane 
Swartzendruber,  and  Mrs.  Katie 
Anna  Birky).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  (Ira  and 
Alva),  and  3 sisters  (Nora  Eichel- 
berger,  Mattie  Swartzendruber, 
and  Polly  Detweiler).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pleasant  View 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  Max  G.  Yoder  and 
Chester  Slagell;  interment  in 
nearby  cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 

Lancaster  Conference  assembly,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Mar.  20 

Lancaster  Conference  annual  meeting,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  assembly,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Mar.  21-23 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Des 
Plaines,  111.,  Apr.  10-12 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  Apr.  11-12 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  20 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration  and 
delegate  assembly,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y., 
May  2-3 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  spring 
assembly,  Greeley,  Colo.,  May  2-4 
Franconia  Conference  spring  meeting,  May  3 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference, 
Macon,  Miss.,  May  3-4 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  4 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  6-11 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, May  9-10 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  30 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Professor  resigns  teaching  post 
after  being  told  to  quit  Jesus  Seminar 

A professor  at  a Nazarene  college  in 
California  has  resigned  after  being  told 
to  end  his  participation  in  an  ecu- 
menical project  aimed  at  determining 
which  of  Jesus’  statements  in  the  Bible 
are  authentic. 

John  Lown,  professor  of  philosophy 
and  religion  at  Point  Loma  Nazarene 
College  in  San  Diego,  said  the  recent  in- 
cident was  “the  last  straw”  in  what  he 
called  restrictive  directions  on  campus 
and  in  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

Lown  is  one  of  75  scholars  taking  part 
in  the  Jesus  Seminar,  a six-year  project 
aimed  at  reaching  a consensus  on  which 
of  the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the 
Bible  were  really  his  and  which  were 
written  later  or  altered  by  Gospel 
authors  or  leaders  of  the  early  church. 

He  said  his  college  and  his  denomina- 
tion are  increasingly  leaning  toward  “a 
more  literalistic  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture.” 


Amnesty  International  criticizes  both 
government  and  rebels  in  Nicaragua 

Political  prisoners  in  Nicaragua  risk 
incommunicado  detention  up  to  several 
months,  denial  of  fair  trial,  and  poor 
prison  conditions,  according  to  a report 
by  Amnesty  International,  the  human 
rights  monitoring  organization. 

The  “Report  on  the  Situation  of 
Human  Rights  in  Nicaragua”  was  based 
on  findings  of  four  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional missions  to  the  country  since  the 
establishment  of  the  leftist  Sandinista 
government  in  1979.  It  also  included 
criticisms  of  the  “contra”  rebels  work- 
ing to  overthrow  the  government,  but 
said  that  Amnesty’s  major  role  is  to 
press  governments  to  uphold  their 
human  rights  commitments. 

Amnesty  criticized  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  for  training  the 
contras  in  the  “selective  assassination  of 
civilian  local  government  officials, 
police,  and  military  personnel.” 


Broad  religious  coalition  acts 
against  TV  programming 

A widely  diverse  group  of  1,600  Chris- 
tian leaders  have  condemned  excessive 
sex  and  violence  on  television  and 
pledged  to  pressure  networks  and  ad- 
vertisers to  curb  this  “moral  pollution.” 

Bringing  together  both  liberal  and 
conservative  Protestants,  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  Eastern  Orthodox  Christians, 
the  appeal  launched  a new  national  or- 


ganization called  Christian  Leaders  for 
Responsible  Television. 

“More  and  more,  television  is  seen  as 
a purveyor  of  gratuitous  sex  and  vio- 
lence, undermining  moral  values  and 
reflecting  a perverted,  corrupted  carica- 
ture of  human  existence,”  the  church 
leaders  declared. 

Representatives  of  the  new  group  will 
immediately  seek  meetings  with  the 
heads  of  the  three  major  TV  networks, 
the  church  leaders  said.  They  also  an- 
nounced plans  to  meet  with  leaders  of 
companies  which  “lacked  sensitivity”  in 
selecting  programs  to  sponsor. 

Although  stopping  short  of  calling  for 
an  economic  boycott  of  television  net- 
works and  advertisers,  the  church 
leaders  held  out  the  possibility  that  they 
might  take  such  action  in  the  future. 


Commission  picks  name,  headquarters 
for  newly  merging  Lutheran  Church 

In  a pair  of  surprise  decisions,  plan- 
ners of  a new  Lutheran  Church  have 
selected  the  name  “Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church  in  America”  and  chosen 
Milwaukee  as  the  site  of  the  new 
church’s  headquarters.  The  denomina- 
tion, which  will  have  a total  member- 
ship of  5.3  million,  is  scheduled  to  come 
into  existence  on  Jan.  1, 1988. 

The  new  church  will  bring  together 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  head- 
quartered in  New  York  City;  the  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  Church,  headquartered 
in  Minneapolis;  and  the  Association  of 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches,  head- 
quartered in  St.  Louis. 

Before  the  commission’s  recent  meet- 
ing in  Minneapolis,  the  front-runners 
for  headquarters  city  were  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis.  The  denominational  name 
which  was  most  often  talked  about  was 
“Lutheran  Church  in  the  USA.” 


Methodist  panel  discards 
‘Amen’  on  most  hymns 

The  practice  of  tacking  an  “Amen” 
onto  the  end  of  every  congregational 
hymn  began  only  in  the  19th  century, 
according  to  the  editor  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church’s  new  hymnbook, 
whose  contents  are  now  being  planned 
by  a hymnal  revision  committee. 

The  committee’s  recent  decision  to 
omit  concluding  “Amens”  except  in  the 
case  of  hymns  whose  texts  are  prayers 
is  in  keeping  with  current  practice 
among  producers  of  new  hymnbooks, 
said  Carlton  Young,  editor  of  the  hymn 
collection  that  will  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Methodists’  1988  General 
Conference. 

Meeting  recently  in  Nashville,  the  full 
revision  committee  began  approving 
controversial  word  changes  in  older 
hymns.  The  alterations  were  proposed 
by  a working  group  that  has  done  line- 


by-line  examination  of  the  hymn  texts 
in  the  Methodists’  current  hymnal, 
published  in  1964. 

In  the  hymn  “Have  Thine  Own  Way, 
Lord,”  the  committee  voted  to  rewrite 
the  line  “Whiter  than  snow,  Lord,  Wash 
me  just  now”  to  eliminate  the  reference 
to  whiteness,  which  some  church  mem- 
bers regard  as  derogatory  to  black 
Christians.  The  well-known  Christmas 
carol  “Good  Christian  Men,  Rejoice”  will 
become  “Good  Christian  Friends,  Re- 
joice” in  the  Methodist  book  to  avoid  a 
masculine  noun. 


Ecumenical  services  in  Uganda 
celebrate  ouster  of  military  regime 

Since  the  recent  ouster  of  General 
Tito  Okello’s  regime  in  Uganda,  thou- 
sands of  Ugandans  have  staged  ecu- 
menical services  of  thanksgiving  in 
Nairobi.  More  than  a million  people 
have  died  in  Uganda  since  the  early 
1970s,  when  the  first  of  several  op- 
pressive regimes  took  power  and  desta- 
bilized the  country. 

In  an  unusual  spirit  of  unity,  prayers 
and  sermons  have  taken  place  at  the  An- 
glicans’ All  Saints  Cathedral  and  the 
Catholics’  Holy  Family  Basilica  in  down- 
town Nairobi,  with  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations  attending,  as 
well  as  some  Muslims. 

Weeping  and  smiling  Christians  em- 
braced in  the  worship  services  and  on 
the  steps  of  both  churches  to  the  ap- 
plause of  cheering  crowds. 

Bonhoeffer’s  home  to  be  restored 
as  museum  and  study  center 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer’s  family  home  in 
West  Berlin  will  be  converted  into  a 
museum  and  center  for  the  study  of  the 
heritage  he  left  and  its  significance  for 
today’s  world. 

The  Evangelical  Church  of  West 
Berlin,  which  owns  the  house,  made  the 
announcement  on  the  martyred  German 
theologian’s  80th  birthday  recently. 
Bonhoeffer  was  born  in  Schlesia,  an 
area  that  has  been  Polish  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  but  he  grew  up  in  the 
spacious  stucco  house  in  the  Charlot- 
tenburg  section  of  West  Berlin. 

Although  he  resided  for  long  periods 
in  other  places,  Bonhoeffer  retained  his 
study  and  an  attic  apartment  in  the 
family  home,  and  it  was  from  this  house 
that  he  was  arrested  by  the  Nazis  in 
1943  for  his  part  in  a plot  to  assassinate 
dictator  Adolf  Hitler.  He  was  executed 
shortly  before  his  concentration  camp 
was  liberated  by  the  Allied  forces  in 
1945. 

The  announced  restoration  of  the 
Bonhoeffer  house  highlights  extensive 
observances  of  the  80th  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  Last  year  marked  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  his  death. 
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Sorting  out  our  convictions  on  the  Bible 


“What  divides  us  is  not  what  the  Scriptures  bring  to  us, 
but  what  we  bring  to  the.  Scriptures.  ” 

— Charlotte  Glide  at  Conversations  on  Faith  III 

Conversations  on  Faith  III,  March  5-7,  addressed  the 
theme  “Biblical  Interpretation.”  Like  the  two  previous 
“conversations,”  this  meeting  was  called  by  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  General  Board.  But  it  was  open  to  any 
who  wished  to  attend.  So  the  conferees  included  a mix  of 
officially  designated  types  along  with  others  who  were 
simply  interested  in  the  topic  and  concerned  about  the 
church. 

The  format  of  Conversations  III  was  similar  to  the 
other  two:  (1)  personal  faith  stories;  (2)  position  papers, 
some  of  which  contrasted  sharply;  and  (3)  questions, 
answers,  continued  conversation.  Just  now  I reviewed 
what  I wrote  about  Conversations  I {Gospel  Herald, 

Mar.  13, 1984)  and  I found  that  not  only  were  the  pat- 
terns similar.  At  least  one  of  the  results  was  the  same  in 
each  meeting:  some  of  us  will  not  agree  on  some  issues 
no  matter  how  long  we  talk. 

I note  also  from  my  1984  editorial  that  the  church’s 
peace  witness  and  the  use  of  biblical  criticism  were  the 
two  subjects  on  which  people  showed  the  most  open  dis- 
agreement. Accordingly,  Conversations  II  considered 
the  former  and  Conversations  III  the  latter.  So  we  have 
completed  a trilogy  of  sorts.  Has  anything  been  accom- 
plished? 

In  Conversations  III  as  in  I and  II  there  were  occa- 
sional sharp  interchanges.  But  I feel  as  I reflect  on  the 
third  meeting  that  it  represented  a maturing  in  the 
ability  to  hear  one  another. 

It  was  mentioned  a number  of  times  without  objection 
that  what  we  bring  to  the  Bible  is  important  as  well  as 
what  we  receive  from  it.  It  was  also  noted  that  in  this 
century  the  Mennonite  Church  has  issued  three  state- 
ments on  the  Bible.  The  first  was  at  Garden  City, 
Missouri,  in  1921;  the  second  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  in  1963; 
the  third  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  in  1977.  The  first  two 
are  part  of  officially  recognized  confessions  of  faith;  the 
third  is  not,  but  it  is  available  for  use  in  our  churches. 

We  noted  that  such  confessions  speak  to  the  issues  of 
their  times  and  that  the  three  do  not  represent  a tightly 
unified  position  on  the  Bible.  It  came  out  at  Conversa- 
tions III  that  we  Mennonites  have  been  borrowing  our 
views  about  the  Bible  from  different  sources.  Since  the 
sources  do  not  entirely  agree,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  will  agree. 


Can  we  trust  one  another  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
Bible?  At  least  this  much  was  accomplished  at  Con- 
versations III:  persons  with  divergent  approaches  were 
asked  to  demonstrate  these  and  were  received  with 
respect.  But  for  me  the  most  intense  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship and  common  destiny  came  during  the  session  when 
we  considered  Acts  15. 

In  Acts  15  we  found  leaders  of  the  early  church 
agreeing  to  change  their  policy  on  requirements  for 
Gentile  Christians  and  drawing  on  Scripture  to  support 
the  move.  The  Scripture,  I think,  is  at  its  best  when  it 
guides  us  in  finding  our  way  through  unfamiliar  terri- 
tory. Or  as  72-year-old  Paul  M.  Miller  put  it:  “The  power 
of  the  Jerusalem  conference  is  that  strong  old  leaders 
changed  their  minds.  I think  some  of  the  things  the  Holy 
Spirit  wants  to  do  in  history  is  stymied  by  stubborn  old 
leaders.”  I did  not  perceive  any  dramatic  changes  of 
mind  at  Conversations  III,  but  I did  sense  some  mellow- 
ing— perhaps  even  in  myself! 

As  I reflect  on  this  meeting  I ask  myself  why  the  Bible 
is  so  important  to  us.  The  answer  is  that  as  Mennonites 
we  have  no  pope  or  hierarchy.  What  else  is  there  to 
direct  us  in  our  search  for  truth  and  obedience  in  our 
day?  There  is  one  more  thing,  and  we  may  use  it  if  we 
will.  In  the  Mennonite  Church  in  our  time,  we  have  a 
sense  of  our  own  history. 

The  Anabaptists  had  a perspective  on  the  Bible.  This 
perspective  was  in  important  aspects  different  from 
that  of  many  around  them.  They  rejected,  for  example, 
the  flat  Bible  approach  which  saw  the  warlike  David  as 
authoritative  as  the  peaceful  Jesus.  They  sought  to  take 
their  stand  with  Jesus  and  to  use  the  Scriptures  as  a 
guide  to  obedience. 

What  was  hinted  at  but  not  developed  in  the  few 
hours  of  Conversations  III  was  the  tendency  for  each  of 
us  to  practice  selective  interpretation  for  selective 
obedience.  There  is  no  solution  to  this  that  I know  except 
the  Acts  15  solution:  for  the  Spirit  to  lead  us  to  the  end 
of  our  tether  and  then  challenge  us  to  move  on. 

If  this  seems  like  shock  treatment,  consider  that  the 
big  issue  in  Acts  15  was  circumcision.  Abandoning  cir- 
cumcision as  a requirement  for  Gentiles  opened  the  way 
for  the  Gentile  mission.  Sunday  school  teachers  are  fond 
of  noting  that  it  was  Paul’s  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
which  brought  the  Gospel  to  Europe  and  eventually  to 
us. 

Suppose  that  mission  had  foundered  over  the  issue  of 
circumcision? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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John’s  account: 
irony  of  glory 

by  Tom  Yoder  Neuf eld 


After  reading  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  Gospel  of 
John  reads  much  like  something  emerging  from  a 
memory  of  one  who  has  been  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts  for  a very  long  time.  Someone  who  has  been 
outside  the  broad  mainstream  of  the  church’s  telling  and 
retelling  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  author  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  no  less  a part  of  a believing  community  than 
are  the  other  evangelists.  But  it  does  appear  that  the 
community  out  of  which  this  Gospel  emerged  has  been 
having  its  own  conversation  with  the  risen  Lord,  its  own 
private  instruction  by  the  “paraclete,”  its  own  special 
term  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nevertheless,  John’s  account  of  the  Passion  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  is  by  and  large  much  like  that  of  the 
other  evangelists.  True,  there  are  events  in  Jesus’  final 
days  which  we  learn  of  only  from  John’s  Gospel.  There  is 
also  John’s  special  coloring  of  the  story.  But  to  catch  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  John’s  vision  and  memory  we  have  to 
begin  before  the  point  where  his  telling  of  the  story  con- 
verges with  that  of  the  other  evangelists. 

Light  invading  the  world.  We  catch  a glimpse  of 
what  marks  John’s  way  of  telling  the  Gospel  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  account.  We  read  there  of  light  invading  the 
world  it  has  created  and  meeting  up  with  hostile  dark- 
ness, one  which  is  nevertheless  not  able  to  overcome  it. 
We  read  about  glory  living  in  a tent,  about  a word  be- 
coming flesh  and  living  with  the  human  community.  We 
read  of  this  person  that  he  is  bread,  life,  and— indeed— 
the  resurrection  itself. 

The  overwhelming  impression  we  get  is  one  of  irony: 
light  meets  darkness  but  is  not  extinguished;  word  be- 
comes flesh;  glory  lives  in  a tent.  It  is  indeed  this  irony, 
this  tension,  which  sets  the  tone  of  the  whole  Gospel, 
and  thus  also  of  that  part  of  the  story  which  focuses  on 
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Jesus’  suffering,  death,  and  resurrection.  It  will  be 
possible  to  illustrate  this  with  only  a few  examples. 

Unique  to  John’s  Gospel  is  the  phrase  “lifted  up,” 
which  appears  a number  of  times  in  connection  with 
Jesus’  predicted  death.  In  his  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  Jesus  predicts  that  just  as  the  serpent  was 
raised  in  the  desert  (Num.  21),  so  also  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  “lifted  up”  (3:15).  The  implication  is  that  Jesus’ 
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death  will  have  saving  consequences  for  those  who  look 
to  him  for  salvation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  8:28  “lifting 
up”  is  used  to  imply  a glorification  of  Jesus,  perhaps 
even  a returning  to  the  Father  from  whom  he  descended 
in  the  first  place  (3:13). 

In  12:32-34  both  of  these  meanings  come  together  as  a 
reference  both  to  Jesus’  death  as  a saving  event  and  as  a 
way  of  indicating  the  universal  worship  of  Jesus  as 
Lord.  In  short,  John  uses  the  very  same  language  to 
describe  both  Jesus’  humiliation  on  the  cross  and  his  glo- 
rification as  the  ascending  Son  of  man. 

This  strange  and  ironical  mixture  of  glory  and  suffer- 
ing is  dramatically  seen  in  the  use  of  “glory”  and  “glori- 
fying,” terms  found  frequently  throughout  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Sometimes  Jesus’  glory  is  shown  by  his  spec- 
tacular wonder  working,  as  at  the  wedding  at  Cana 
(2:11).  At  other  times,  “glory”  seems  to  encompass,  by 
now  not  surprisingly,  the  whole  of  Jesus’  Passion,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  (7:39;  12:16).  But  there  seem  to  be 
instances  where  glory  refers  in  a more  focused  sense  to 
Jesus’  Passion.  Most  striking  is  Jesus’  statement,  “The 
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hour  has  come  for  the  Son  of  man  to  be  glorified”  (12:23; 
see  also  verse  28). 

Torture  and  execution.  Wherein  lies  the  glory  in 
Jesus’  death?  How  can  Jesus’  suffering  and  death  show 
God’s  glory?  Surely  not  in  any  romanticization  of  a 
death  on  a cross.  For  John,  no  less  than  for  other  early 
Christians,  the  cross  was  an  ugly  form  of  public  torture 
and  execution.  It  was  no  less  traumatic  for  John  and  his 
contemporaries  than  a death  at  the  hands  of  torture 
squads  is  in  our  time. 

Rather,  God’s  glory  and  the  glory  of  the  Son  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  Jesus’  death  represents  God’s  reconciling 
love  for  the  world.  “For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  Son,  that  whoever  believes  in  him  should 


To  be  friends  of  Jesus  is  to  be  drawn 
into  the  painful  glory  of  faithfulness 
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not  perish  but  have  eternal  life.”  These  words  in  3:16  in- 
dicate the  reason  and  motive  for  the  Son’s  being  “lifted 
up”  (3:15),  for  his  “glorification.”  “Greater  love  has  no 
one  than  this  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends” 
(15:13). 

The  glory  rests  in  the  expression  and  exercise  of  sacri- 
ficial love.  And  it  rests  in  Jesus’  willingness  to  go  that 
road  of  suffering  for  us,  his  friends.  The  glory  that  we 
have  come  to  see  and  hear  and  feel  is  the  glory  that  has 
come  into  our  life  and  taken  on  our  shame  and  suffering, 
and  in  this  way  has  made  us  friends  of  God. 

It  is  essential,  with  all  the  focus  on  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  Son  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  that  we  catch  another 
central  feature  of  this  glory:  it  does  not  isolate  the  glo- 
rified one;  it  does  not  lift  him  up  out  of  reach  of  those 
who  come  to  recognize  the  glory.  Rather,  this  glory  at- 
tracts, it  draws  others  into  its  light  (1:9;  3:21).  Those 
who  perceive  the  glory  share  in  it.  They  are  given  the 
gift  of  becoming  the  children  of  God  (1:12),  of  being  born 
of  and  driven  by  the  Spirit  (3:5-8),  of  being  friends  of 
Jesus  (15:15),  of  having  Jesus  and  his  Father  come  to  live 
with  them  (14:23).  Many  more  examples  could  be  given. 

There  is  yet  more:  The  irony  which  marks  the  glory  of 
Jesus  is  no  less  a part  of  the  glory  we  come  to  share  in  as 
his  followers.  True,  Jesus  promises:  “You  will  do  greater 
works  than  I have  done”  (14:12).  But  it  is  also  true  that 
“a  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master”  (15:20).  This  is 
what  the  synoptic  evangelists  express  with  the  words, 
“Take  up  your  cross  and  follow  me!”  To  be  friends  of 
Jesus,  to  be  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  is  to  be  drawn 
into  the  painful  glory  of  faithfulness  in  a world  of  dark- 
ness desperately  in  need  of  reconciliation.  “If  the  world 
hates  you,  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you” 
(15:18). 

Characteristically,  Peter’s  own  martyrdom  is  spoken 
of  in  21:19  with  precisely  this  very  same  language  of 
glory.  All  this  is  succinctly  expressed  in  Jesus’  high 


priestly  prayer:  “As  you  sent  me  into  the  world,  so  I 
have  sent  them  into  the  world.  . . . The  glory  which  you 
have  given  me  I have  given  to  them,  that  they  may  be 
one  even  as  we  are  one”  (17:18,  22).  Strange,  even  the 
sharing  in  the  ironical  glory  of  the  Son  is  both  a sign  and 
a gift  of  reconciling  oneness  with  each  other  and  with 
God. 

Glory  in  humiliation.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  the 
sense  of  irony  in  this  glory,  to  see  the  glory  in  humility 
and  even  humiliation,  as  the  history  of  the  church  has 
shown  all  too  clearly.  Soon  some  we  call  Gnostics  would 
be  speaking  of  a “laughing  Savior,”  who  stands 
alongside  the  crucifixion,  laughing  at  those  who  mistake 
the  real  vulnerable  body  on  the  cross  for  his. 

Believers,  too,  would  soon  be  taking  the  promises  of 
glory  as  a sign  that  they,  too,  were  no  longer  moored  in 
earthly,  fleshly  reality  with  all  its  pain  and  need  of  re- 
demption. To  be  sure,  John’s  language  in  1:13  could  be 
used  to  support  such  a view.  On  the  other  hand,  John’s 
Gospel  is  a clear  reminder  to  us  who  might  be  in  the 
equally  great  danger  of  no  longer  seeing  the  blinding 
glory  in  loving  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 

In  short,  unless  we  can  catch  the  sense  of  irony  in 
John’s  glory  language  as  it  relates  both  to  Jesus’  and  our 
faithfulness,  we  are  in  danger  of  subverting  the  depth 
and  scope  of  God’s  reconciling  love  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  true  discipleship.  To  relish  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  man 
is  to  be  implicated  in  the  costly  wonder  of  the  glory 
which  suffers  and  dies  and  so  bears  the  fruit  of  eternal 
life  (12:23-26).  ^ 


Bug  off 

I once  met  for  Bible  study  with  an  interdenomi- 
national group,  and  I discovered  that  I was  the 
only  one  who  believed  in  a personal  devil.  The 
others  believed  only  in  an  evil  force.  I told  the 
ladies  that,  although  I never  threw  an  ink  bottle  at 
the  obstreperous  fellow,  as  did  Martin  Luther,  I 
was  sure  he  is  there.  He  causes  me  plenty  of  trou- 
ble. Maybe  a modern  way  of  getting  rid  of  him  is  to 
say,  “Bug  off,  Satan.  Get  going.” 

— Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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A miracle  for  Easter 

by  Lois  Shank  Hertzler 


The  shrill  ringing  of  the  telephone  shattered  the 
silence  of  that  early  March  morning  several  years  ago. 
Alone  in  the  house,  I wondered  who  could  be  calling  at 
this  early  hour.  Even  as  I reached  for  the  phone,  I knew 
something  was  wrong.  With  a sinking  feeling  in  the  pit 
of  my  stomach,  I lifted  the  received  and  said,  “Hello.” 
The  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  struggled  with  the 
words:  “Father  is  dead!”  “Father,  dead?”  How  could  he 
be?  There  must  be  some  horrible  mistake! 

Tears  poured  down  my  face  as  I put  the  phone  down. 
Father,  the  solid  one  around  whom  the  family  revolved, 
was  gone!  Gone,  and  I had  not  had  a chance  even  to  say 
“good-bye”!  What  did  God  mean?  It  was  all  so  unfair, 
unfair  to  Mother,  unfair  to  the  family,  unfair  to  me!  Life 
was  unfair. 

Walking  to  the  window  I looked  out  at  signs  of  spring 
everywhere.  Daffodils  bobbed  a welcome  to  the  first 
splashes  of  morning  sun  glow.  Birds  were  beginning 
their  morning  rituals.  Soft  breezes  caressed  the  bursting 
buds  of  the  redbud  tree.  Everywhere  the  fierce  grip  of 
winter  had  given  way  to  the  glorious  resurrection  power 
of  spring. 

Finality  of  death.  Everywhere,  that  is,  except  inside 
where  I stood  wondering  how  the  awakening  earth  could 
be  so  vibrant  and  alive  when  one  so  dear  was  no  longer 
part  of  it.  Death  and  all  its  finality  for  mankind  hit  me. 
For  much  of  nature,  there  seemed  to  be  a second  chance 
at  life.  The  daffodils  now  swaying  in  their  beauty  would 
soon  be  gone  but  would  return  again  another  spring.  The 
buds  of  the  redbud  would  flower  and  fade,  but  another 
spring  would  see  them  pulsating  with  life  and  color 
again. 

But  Father  was  gone  and  another  spring  would  not 
bring  him  back.  His  voice  was  stilled,  the  sparkles  that 
lit  up  his  eyes  when  he  smiled  were  gone.  Die  man  who 
walked  and  breathed  and  talked  was  no  more!  Only 
memories  of  him  would  return  until  they,  too,  would 
fade.  Where  was  God  in  all  this? 

Pulling  my  thoughts  together,  I realized  it  was  time  to 
act.  I would  have  to  call  my  husband  who  was  on  a busi- 
ness trip.  Our  children  would  have  to  be  told,  friends 
would  have  to  be  alerted,  and  preparations  made  for  the 
return  home. 

The  next  several  days  were  spent  in  suspended  emo- 
tion, tending  to  the  necessary  details  that  go  with  the 
gathering  of  a mourning  family  and  planning  an  unex- 
pected funeral  service. 

As  the  day  of  the  funeral  approached,  I became  ap- 
prehensive. I simply  could  not  take  part  in  what  was 
rapidly  becoming  for  me  the  barbaric  ritual  of  consign- 
ing the  body  to  the  earth.  And  I told  God  I could  not  go 
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through  with  it.  But  God  in  his  compassion  was  prepar- 
ing to  lift  the  scales  from  my  spiritual  eyes  in  just  a lit- 
tle while. 

At  Mother’s  request,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  un- 
dertaker agreed  to  bring  Father’s  body  home  once  more 
before  taking  it  to  its  final  resting  place.  I watched  as 
my  husband  and  brother-in-law  brought  the  casket  in 
through  the  doors  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  window 
that  had  long  been  a favorite  spot  of  Father’s.  Mother 
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sat  down  beside  him  and  in  her  own  way  made  peace 
with  the  experience.  I felt  that  one  more  tug  at  our  emo- 
tions would  be  the  undoing  of  us  all.  But  I was  wrong. 

Deep  inner  knowing.  Do  you  believe  in  miracles? 
Even  small  ones?  If  I didn’t  before,  I do  now,  even 
though  there  are  no  words  that  tell  it  like  it  was  for  me. 
As  my  husband  and  brother-in-law  began  to  wheel  the 
casket  from  the  room  I became  aware  with  a deep  inner 
knowing  that  something  before  unknown  to  me  was  hap- 
pening. 

The  essence  that  was  Father,  the  strong  sense  of  pres- 
ence his  coming  into  a room  always  evoked,  his  solid 
strength,  his  spirit  of  love,  his  quiet  acceptance  of  life’s 
ups  and  downs,  all  those  things  that  made  Father  so 
dear  to  me  were  quietly  separating  from  the  body  that 
lay  in  the  casket.  In  that  instant,  I knew  that  the  body 
that  lay  there  was  not  Father  but  was  the  abode  which 
housed  Father  during  his  long  life. 

This  inner  knowing  made  clear  to  me  that  it  was  the 
body  that  had  died,  not  Father.  A body  that  Father  no 
longer  had  any  need  of.  He  had  moved  on  to  a bright, 
new  world  where  he  had  been  given  a brand-new  body 
appropriate  for  use  in  his  new  world,  a world  where  the 
one  he  had  served  for  so  many  years  had  prepared  a 
place  for  him  just  as  he  had  promised  he  would.  What 
joy!  Father  had  crossed  the  threshold  into  life  eternal. 

The  resurrection  power  that  I had  felt  earlier  in  na- 
ture was  operating  and  was  alive  and  present  in  the 
room  with  us  now.  Through  my  tears,  I could  see  the 
daffodils  nodding  their  amens.  Above  my  inner  sobs,  I 
could  hear  the  birds  singing  their  hallelujahs.  And  so  it 
happened  that  we  lovingly  laid  a body  to  rest,  but  Father 
lived,  and  continues  to  live!  Praise  God! 
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A time  for  healing 

by  Audie  Gaddis 


Hominy  grits.  A dish  not  common  in  rural  Vermont. 
While  serving  a congregation  in  western  Vermont,  I de- 
cided to  introduce  my  Yankee  congregation  to  Southern 
cooking. 

My  family  and  I were  sent  by  a mission  agency  to  pas- 
tor Whiting  Community  Church  of  Whiting,  Vermont. 
Founded  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  this  con- 
gregation had  a rich  history.  Church  records  and  the 
cemetery  behind  the  church  spoke  of  the  glories  of 
yesteryear  when  the  church  building  was  the  focus  of 
activity  for  the  small  Whiting  village. 

Yet  those  were  the  good  old  days.  As  history  marched 
on,  the  church,  though  in  the  center  of  the  village,  de- 
cayed in  significance.  So  while  Vermont  farmers 
switched  from  sheep  to  dairy  cattle,  our  Whiting 
farmers  also  switched  from  allegiance  to  Christ  and  the 
church  to  faithfulness  to  their  business  and  pleasures. 

A church  split.  Then  prior  to  our  arrival,  Whiting 
Community  Church  experienced  what  many  felt  was  the 
final  blow.  The  congregation  split.  Our  assignment  from 
the  mission  board  was:  “Try  to  build  it  back  up.  Win  the 
community  to  Christ.  Get  the  people  back  into  the 
church.” 

But  as  we  ministered  in  Whiting,  we  soon  understood 
what  Jesus  meant  by  the  words,  “All  men  will  know  that 
you  are  my  disciples  if  you  love  one  another.”  (John 
13:35,  NIV).  We  learned  the  meaning  of  these  words  in 
an  ugly  way.  In  a town  with  a declining  population  of 
250,  everyone  knew  their  neighbors.  Before  the  town’s 
eyes  it  was  obvious:  “Why  tell  us  about  the  love  of  Jesus 
when  your  own  church  can’t  get  along?” 

And  why  did  we?  By  no  means  did  our  congregation 
behave  as  Christ’s  disciples.  Some  of  the  remaining 
members  of  Whiting  Community  Church  expressed  bit- 
terness toward  the  “bad  side,”  the  group  that  had  left. 
Yet  the  other  group  expressed  the  same  feelings  toward 
the  ones  who  remained.  We  were  all  in  the  wrong.  What 
hope  did  we  offer  our  community? 

On  one  side  of  town  we  gathered  as  “faithful  disciples” 
to  worship  Jesus.  And  on  the  other  side  of  town  other 
disciples  we  could  not  worship  with  nor  love  began  their 
own  church  group  and  gathered  to  worship  Jesus. 
Through  our  actions  we  proclaimed,  “Love  Jesus, 
despise  your  brother.”  So  in  a small  town  with  only  40 
known  people  who  cared  to  attend  a Protestant  church, 
we  now  had  two  Protestant  churches. 

I tried  my  best  to  reconcile  the  two  groups.  We  called 
meetings  to  express  our  differences.  I met  with  indi- 
viduals in  private.  It  all  seemed  fruitless.  “Who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong?”  I often  asked  myself.  Both  sides  had 
right  and  wrong  positions.  And  no  one  was  willing  to  ac- 
commodate the  other.  In  despair  I determined  to 
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minister  anyway.  Perhaps  we  could  function  though  di- 
vorced while  living  next  to  one  another. 

Grits  for  breakfast.  Then  came  Easter.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  church  to  have  an  Easter  sunrise  service 
followed  by  a breakfast,  with  the  entire  community 
invited.  Carefully  we  laid  plans  for  a memorable  occa- 
sion. I preached  throughout  the  Lenten  season  on  the 
meaning  of  Christ  giving  up  his  life  for  us.  I 
demonstrated  how  the  resurrection  assures  us  of  God’s 


I announced  that  the  Easter  Sunday 
breakfast  would  feature  a treat  from 
my  Southern  heritage:  grits. 


acceptance  of  us  in  Jesus  Christ.  Then  on  Palm  Sunday  I 
announced  that  the  Easter  Sunday  breakfast  would  fea- 
ture a unique  treat  from  my  Southern  heritage:  grits.  So 
I prepared  to  introduce  my  Northern  friends  to  the 
wonder  of  this  Southern  cuisine.  In  addition  to  our  tradi- 
tional pancakes  and  sausage,  this  Vermont  church 
would  eat  grits  on  Easter  morning.  Rumors  circulated 
through  our  small  congregation  that  the  white  blob  I 
called  grits  was  not  as  tasty  as  I professed.  Yet  I 
persisted  with  my  position  that  grits  were  a delicious 
companion  to  pancakes  and  sausage. 

But  on  Easter  morning  God  had  other  plans.  To  my 
surprise  our  sunrise  service  had  some  unusual  guests. 
The  group  who  had  left  in  anger  and  disgust  returned  to 
celebrate  Easter  with  their  former  church  family. 

Yet  I wasn’t  making  the  connection.  Though  surprised 
by  their  appearance,  my  mind  was  on  a worshipful 
sunrise  service  and  then  grits.  After  concluding  the  ser- 
vice I hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  fix  a large  pot  of  grits. 
Meanwhile  the  divided  parties  were  sitting  down  to- 
gether. They  joked  and  laughed  as  if  they  had  always 
known  one  another.  And  they  did. 

Differences  laid  down.  Later  I would  learn  that  the 
so-called  “wrong  side”  felt  a need  to  be  with  their 
“people”  on  Easter  morning.  After  years  of  being  to- 
gether they  couldn’t  bear  the  separation  on  such  an  im- 
portant day.  So,  for  one  morning,  they  and  we  laid  down 
our  differences  and  were  together.  Though  they  were 
our  least  expected  guests,  they  were  received  as  family. 

A miracle  was  happening.  Though  the  differences 
were  still  there,  the  entire  Whiting  Church  family  chose 
fellowship  rather  than  friction. 

So,  as  I stirred  a “mess  of  grits,”  they  were  experienc- 
ing a unique  application  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. And  we  were  witnessing  an  application  of  what 
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Paul  meant  when  he  wrote,  “For  he  himself  is  our  peace, 
who  has  made  the  two  one  and  has  destroyed  the  bar- 
rier, the  dividing  wall  of  hostility. . . . His  purpose  was 
to  create  in  himself  one  new  man  out  of  the  two,  thus 
making  peace,  and  in  this  one  body  to  reconcile  both  of 
them  to  God  through  the  cross”  (Eph.  2:14-16),  NIV). 
While  the  grits  simmmered,  the  wall  of  hostility 
between  old  friends  and  Christian  brothers  and  sisters 
was  breaking  down. 

I still  don’t  understand  it,  but  my  Vermont  friends 
didn’t  care  for  the  white  pile  on  their  plates.  Negative  re- 
marks rippled  throughout  our  small  fellowship  hall.  A 
few  brave  souls  managed  to  eat  their  “no-thank-you” 
helpings.  But  a church  once  split  had  for  a day  found  a 
common  enemy. 

Rather  than  complain  about  one  another,  they  chose 
to  complain  about  grits.  Meanwhile  we  were  experienc- 
ing the  Easter  message  in  our  midst.  For  we  were  seeing 
our  hostilities  die  and  realizing  the  resurrection  of  Whit- 
ing Community  Church  was  not  too  far  away. 

Since  that  Easter  morning  much  has  happened.  The 
church  didn’t  reunite  immediately.  But  the  process  for 
reuniting  had  begun.  After  two  years  of  serving  the  con- 
gregation, my  wife  and  I realized  our  presence  and  shift 
toward  Mennonitism  could  get  in  the  way  of  reconcilia- 
tion. We  didn’t  want  any  obstacles  toward  the  making  of 
peace.  Some  could  misinterpret  our  change,  and  the 


peace  process  would  be  stalled.  Then  on  the  Easter 
morning  of  our  final  year  in  Whiting  we  again  witnessed 
the  same  miracle — minus  the  grits. 

Resurrection  of  a church.  So  we  left,  confident  of  the 
eventual  resurrection  of  a small  Vermont  congregation. 
We  knew  the  truth  of  what  happened  almost  2,000  years 
ago  was  sufficient  to  re-create  this  body  of  believers. 

Almost  a year  following  our  departure  from  Whiting, 

I received  word  that  Whiting  Community  Church  had 
reunited.  Many  wounds  still  needed  attention.  Some 
members  clung  to  the  memories  of  a bitter  past. 
However,  now  as  a family,  they  could  approach  their 
problems  as  “one  new  man.” 

In  our  Harrisonburg  home,  adopted  into  the  Men- 
nonite  Church,  we  rejoiced  how  one  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  led  us  to  the  Mennonites  had  happened  in 
Whiting,  Vermont.  That  is,  if  Christ  died  and  rose  again 
to  make  peace  possible,  then  we  have  all  of  God’s 
resources  to  experience  God’s  peace  in  a broken  world. 

Easter  may  not  be  the  time  for  grits,  but  it  is  the  time 
for  the  breaking  down  of  the  walls  that  divide  us.  And 
it’s  a time  to  realize  Jesus’  delight  in  smashing  our  bar- 
riers. Through  our  Lord’s  death  and  resurrection,  we 
find  not  only  life,  but  we  discover  the  means  to  have  a 
peaceful  life  together.  Not  a time  for  grits  but  a time  for 
the  healing  of  splits.  Q 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


A modest  proposal 
on  money 

A modest  proposal:  Let  the  Christians 
of  the  world  resolve  to  give  more  of  their 
wealth  to  God  than  to  Caesar’s  armies. 

For  those  who  consider  tax  resistance 
incompatible  with  their  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  we  would  suggest  a strict 
observance  of  the  biblical  injunction  to 
tithe.  Every  year  Christians,  like  other 
citizens,  pay  their  federal  taxes.  For 
most  people,  these  taxes  are  deducted 
from  their  paychecks  automatically,  so 
that  the  cash  flow  into  the  government 
coffers  is  regular  and  abundant.  While 


some  may  be  disquieted  by  the  fact  that 
57  percent  of  their  taxes  goes  to  the 
military,  most  will  remember  the  verse 
“Render  unto  Caesar  ...”  and  make 
sure  Caesar  is  paid. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  cannot  “Render  unto  God  . . . ” 
with  equal  ease?  The  Bible,  in  fact,  goes 
into  considerable  detail  about  how  to 
give  our  money  to  God,  even  giving  us 
the  standard  of  a 10  percent  tithe.  Yet 
we  are  inexcusably  lax  in  practicing  this 
biblical  injunction. 

By  recent  estimates  at  the  Ames 
(Iowa)  Assembly  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonites  contributed 
between  5 and  6 percent  of  their  in- 
comes to  the  church.  Can  we  rightfully 
claim  that  we  pay  our  federal  taxes  be- 
cause the  Bible  tells  us  to,  while  failing 
to  pay  our  tithe?  Surely  if  being  biblical 
were  our  honest  intention,  we  would 
make  absolutely  certain  that  God’s  tax 
(the  tithe)  was  paid  in  full.  What  is  God 
to  think  of  us? 


According  to  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information,  an  average  U.S.  family  of 
four,  earning  $25,000  a year,  would  nor- 
mally pay  $2,064 — or  8 percent  of  their 
income  to  the  military.  Thus  it  appears 
likely  that  Mennonites  pay  more  to 
Caesar’s  armies  than  to  the  church. 

We  think  it  is  time  to  correct  this 
situation.  Each  congregation  should  ap- 
point a tax  collector  whose  duty  it  must 
be  to  collect  10  percent  of  each  member’s 
income  every  month.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  to  collect  back  tithes  and 
accumulated  interest  fees  from  the  date 
of  membership  to  the  present.  Those 
who  find  it  hard  to  pay  could  simply 
borrow  from  their  federal  tax  pay- 
ments. 

Certainly  God  must  be  honored  with 
our  tithes.  If  that  means  Internal 
Revenue  Service  received  only  50  to  60 
percent  of  what  is  owed,  perhaps  we 
could  discuss  the  problem  sometime 
during  a Mennonite  Church  assembly. 

—Titus  Peachey,  Philadelphia , Pa. 
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Gospel  Herald 


Faith  and  hope  in  a dark  hour 


by  Doug  H os  tetter 


In  reflecting  on  the  sources  of  personal  strength  and 
renewal  during  this  difficult  period  of  world  history,  I 
have  drawn  heavily  from  my  own  life  experiences — my 
Mennonite  upbringing,  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition, 
and  the  three  years  I spent  working  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  Vietnam  during  the  war. 

Community  of  shared  vision.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  strength  is  a community  of  shared  vi- 
sion. This  is  a group  of  people  who  share  the  vision  of  the 
new  world  that  they  are  trying  to  create.  Within  their 
community,  they  commit  themselves  to  put  into  practice 
the  ethics  and  values  of  the  world  they  are  trying  to 
build.  In  the  New  Testament,  Christ  talks  about  the  con- 


One  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  strength  in  this  difficult  period 
of  world  history  is  a community 
of  shared  vision. 


cept  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  kingdom  was  not  a fu- 
ture utopia  or  some  earthly  empire  but  rather  the  com- 
munity of  his  followers  living  out  the  ethics  and  com- 
munity of  his  teaching. 

The  Mennonite  community  in  which  I grew  up  saw  it- 
self as  an  embodiment  of  this  kingdom,  which  entailed  a 
commitment  to  living  the  radical  teachings  of  Christ 
within  the  community.  For  example,  fire  and  life  in- 
surance were  considered  to  be  indications  of  a lack  of 
faith  in  God  and  a lack  of  trust  in  the  community.  When 
the  house  of  one  of  my  neighbors  burned  down,  it  was 
considered  a community  responsibility  to  rebuild  it. 

The  year  of  Jubilee  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a similar 
concept,  which  included  not  only  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, but  also  the  land  itself.  Every  seven  years,  the 
fields  were  to  be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  to  recuperate  and 
replenish  themselves.  Every  50  years,  all  slaves  were  to 
be  freed,  all  debts  were  to  be  canceled,  and  all  land  was 
to  be  returned  to  its  original  owner— a redistribution  of 
unequal  wealth. 

In  South  Vietnam  during  the  late  1960s,  the  National 
Liberation  Front  functioned  as  a secular  community  of 
vision  in  which  a strikingly  similar  vision  was  actually 
being  lived  out  on  an  impressive  scale.  In  the  liberated 
zones,  where  NLF  was  in  control,  they  tried  to  practice 
the  ideals  of  the  society  which  they  hoped  eventually  to 
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create  in  the  whole  country.  Even  during  the  war,  in  the 
village  of  Ky  Phu,  just  seven  miles  from  the  village 
where  I lived,  NLF  sponsored  universal  free  education 
and  medical  care,  encouraged  adult  literacy  classes  and 
maternity  centers,  and  returned  the  land  to  the  people 
who  were  farming  it. 

Admission  of  our  own  needs.  A second  source  of 
strength  is  an  admission  of  our  own  needs.  We  have 
often  interpreted  the  great  commandment  “Love  your 
neighbor  as  you  love  yourself”  as  speaking  only  about 
actions  that  affect  other  people,  forgetting  about  our- 
selves. Many  of  those  who  are  working  to  build  a better 
world  are  subject  to  this  malady.  We  often  look  upon 
ourselves  as  finely  tuned  machines  for  the  service  of 
others.  We  maintain  these  machines  mainly  by  develop- 
ing the  mind  through  the  reading  of  journals  and  books 
about  social  problems,  and  by  attending  study  groups 
and  committee  meetings.  And  then  we  are  surprised 
when  we  burn  out  or  wither  and  die  spiritually. 

To  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  means  that  you  need 
to  care  about  the  full  score  of  human  needs,  both  for 
others  and  for  yourself.  It  means  recognizing  your 
spiritual,  psychological,  and  cultural  needs;  nurturing 
art,  reflection,  beauty,  poetry,  and  celebration.  In  the 
Mennonite  community,  this  is  often  done  through  a 
hymn  sing,  while  in  Vietnam  it  was  accomplished 
through  the  reading  or  writing  of  poetry  or  the  produc- 
tion of  woodcut  prints. 

The  need  for  humor.  Another  source  of  strength 
which  helps  us  survive  and  remain  hopeful  is  humor.  We 
need  to  learn  to  laugh  at  ourselves,  at  life,  and  at  the 
world  around  us.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  we  should  live 
frivolously  but  it  does  mean  that  we  need  to  be  able  to 
laugh  and  dance  in  all  circumstances. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  humor  is  that  it  protects  us 
from  taking  ourselves  too  seriously.  We  must  learn  not 
to  internalize  guilt  for  a history  that  we  don’t  control. 
There  is  a Hasidic  tale  of  a prophet  who  continually 
went  into  the  city  to  preach  against  its  evils.  Each  week 
he  entered  the  city  to  decry  injustice  and  exploitation, 
and  each  week  the  city  continued  its  oppressive  way  of 
life.  His  friends  begged  him  to  cease  his  apparently  use- 
less efforts,  but  the  prophet  responded,  “In  the  last 
resort,  I do  this  so  that  I do  not  become  as  they  are.”  He 
knew  that  he  did  not  have  the  power  to  change  the  city’s 
evils,  but  his  very  recognition  to  his  limitations  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  witness.  We  must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  our  own  actions  but  not  for  the  course  of  his- 
tory. 

Coming  to  terms  with  death.  As  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  coming  to  terms  with  death  is  a real  source  of  life 
and  renewal.  Christ  taught  that  those  who  seek  to  save 
their  life  will  actually  lose  it,  while  those  who  are  willing 
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to  lose  their  life  will  ultimately  save  it.  Practically 
speaking,  saving  your  life  would  be  more  than  a full- 
time job  in  today’s  world.  If  you  aren’t  killed  by  cancer 
or  a heart  attack,  there  is  the  chemical  industry  which  is 
poisoning  our  food,  water,  and  air.  If  you  escape  that, 
you  could  be  killed  in  a robbery,  or  run  over  by  a drunk 
driver.  If  all  else  fails,  the  nuclear  holocaust  can  pick  up 
all  of  the  stragglers.  There  is  no  escape,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  live  a healthy  life,  you  will  have  to  come  to 
terms  with  your  own  death. 

How  to  face  death  is  a historic  problem  of  the  human 
race,  and  every  religion  and  culture  has  developed  ways 
of  dealing  with  it.  Christianity  has  its  belief  in  heaven. 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  have  reincarnation.  In  many 
Eastern  cultures,  the  individual  life  is  placed  in  a larger 
framework  such  as  the  extended  family.  In  a nineteenth- 
century  Vietnamese  epic  poem,  The  Tale  ofKieu  by 
Nguyen  Du,  the  heroine  offers  her  life  to  keep  her  father 
out  of  prison  and  her  family  out  of  disgrace.  When  asked 
why,  she  replies,  “What  does  it  matter  if  a leaf  falls 
from  a branch,  as  long  as  the  tree  remains  sturdy?” 


Buried  deep  within  the  human 
subconscious  is  a very  profound  belief 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice. 


After  the  second  or  third  mortar  attack  on  the  village 
where  I worked  in  Vietnam,  two  of  my  American 
coworkers  decided  to  leave,  and  I was  faced  with  a dif- 
ficult question.  Was  my  work  meaningful  and  important 
enough  to  me  that  I was  willing  to  give  my  life  in  the  ef- 
fort if  that  was  required?  When  I faced  that  possibility 
and  decided  that  I could  not  abandon  such  significant 
work,  only  then  was  I able  to  live  a full  life,  free  from 
fear,  even  in  the  middle  of  a war. 

Finding  energy  and  hope.  The  final  question  is, 
Where  do  I find  a source  of  energy  and  hope  for  the  long 
and  difficult  struggle  against  the  current  tide  of  his- 
tory— against  Reaganomics,  nuclear  proliferation, 
racism,  repression?  Buried  deep  within  the  human 
subconscious  there  is  a very  profound  belief  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  justice.  I can  only  describe  it  with  the 
religious  term,  faith.  This  faith  is  part  of  the  very 
essence  of  humanity.  It  is  found  in  all  religions, 
mythologies,  and  even  secular  cultures. 

The  fifteen-century  Vietnamese  poet  and  leader 
Nguyen  Trai  expressed  in  this  way: 

lam  not  afraid  of  a rough  or 
dangerous  path; 

Though  advanced  in  years,  I have 
an  iron  will. 

Righteousness  sweeps  away 
dense  clouds, 

Calmness  can  level  a mountain. 

We  act  according  to  heaven ’s  law; 

Our  course  will  triumph  in  the  end. 


For  almost  3,500  years,  Jews  have  been  celebrating 
Passover,  commemorating  the  deliverance  of  the  weak 
from  the  strong,  the  impossible  conquering  the  possible. 
A weak  and  impoverished  group  of  slaves  successfully 
overthrew  their  militarily  superior  owners  and  fled  to 
create  a new  nation. 

The  Easter  season  is  similar  in  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion. I never  fully  understood  the  power  of  this  faith 
until  I went  to  Chile  six  years  ago.  I attended  a memorial 
mass  in  the  village  of  Lonquen  for  a group  of  peasant  or- 
ganizers who  had  been  slaughtered  by  police  five  years 
before,  and  whose  bodies  had  just  been  found  and 
identified.  People  from  all  over  Chile  came  for  the  mass, 
including  relatives  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  had 
disappeared  without  a trace  after  the  Pinochet  coup  in 
1973. 

In  the  most  powerful  sermon  I have  ever  heard 
preached,  Father  Christian  Prect  affirmed  the  faith  of 
his  tattered  and  powerless  congregation: 

As  with  the  prophets,  we  cry  for  the  suffering  of  God  s 
people.  But  we  are  Christians;  we  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection! Truth  will  defeat  deception,  and  justice  will 
overcome  oppression.  The  forces  of  life  are  stronger  than 
death.  This  is  our  faith. 


Manhattan 

I’m  a child  of  open  meadows  and  fields, 

Can  I be  at  home  in  the  city  street? 

In  place  of  tall  trees,  earth  opens  and  yields 
Buildings  resounding  with  ’lectronic  beat. 

Earth  throbs  with  trains  embedded,  yet  moving, 
No  poison  ivy  the  flat  platform  knows. 

Trucks,  taxis,  busses,  idling  and  shoving, 

Sirens  alert  instead  of  mosquitoes. 

Yet  in  the  city  nature’s  rhythm  calls, 

Trade  Centers,  rivers,  follow  weather’s  course. 
Folks  are  seasoned  by  fireworks  and  funerals 
All  in  motion  with  God’s  life-giving  force. 

I felt  the  hurricane  swoop  through  the  street 
And  woke  to  earth  quaking  neath  the  concrete. 

— Marian  Sauder 
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Reaching  out  in  North  America 

A mosaic  of  peoples 


by  David  W.  Shenk 

My  family  and  I live  in  a suburban  development  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  The  200- 
plus  homes  in  our  development  are  less  than  seven  years 
old;  they  are  built  on  what  had  been  the  farm  of  one  of 
the  members  of  our  congregation. 

Our  neighbors  include  recent  immigrants  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  Central  America,  Uganda,  Kenya,  India, 
Thailand,  and  Vietnam.  This  suburban  phenomenon  in 
Lancaster  County  illustrates  the  immigrants  who  are 
enriching  our  culture.  As  we  reach  out  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  these  people  also  enrich  our  faith  communities 
as  they  become  members  of  the  churches. 

Although  most  Mennonite  congregations  in  North 
America  are  still  predominantly  Germanic,  there  are 
also  many  which  are  quite  different.  There  are  now  con- 
gregations in  our  denomination  which  are  pre- 
dominantly Polish,  Italian,  Irish,  Arcadian,  Haitian, 
Amharic,  Hopi,  Navajo,  Cheyenne,  Hmong,  Garifuna, 
Mandarin,  Cantonese,  Vietnamese,  Laotian,  Portuguese, 
Afro-American,  Hispanic,  Anglo-Saxon,  French, 
Jamaican,  Cambodian,  Javanese,  and  Swedish.  There 
are  also  many  deaf  persons  who  require  specialized 
ministries. 

Many  congregations  also  reflect  this  rich  developing 
diversity  within  themselves.  Recently  I worshiped  in  a 
Mennonite  church  in  New  Orleans  which,  with  its  two 
dozen  worshipers,  includes  persons  from  the  following 
ethnic  roots:  British,  Zairean,  Afro-American,  Hispanic, 
Honduran,  Taiwanese,  Tanzanian,  Germanic,  French, 
Jewish,  Jordanian,  Korean,  Nepalese,  and  Senegalese. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  now  the  world’s 
most  culturally  diverse  nations.  A quarter  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  U.S.  are  black  (27  million)  and  Hispanic 
(23  million).  The  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  our  population 
is  only  67  million,  with  94  million  persons  still  rooted  in 
the  European  ethnic  communities  of  their  origins.  There 
are  3.5  million  Asians  and  3.5  million  American  Indians. 
There  are  1.2  million  refugees  among  us.  The  U.S.  is  now 
host  to  10  percent  of  the  world  refugee  population. 

North  America’s  ethnic  diversity  is  enhanced  by  recent 
immigrants  and  refugees  from  at  least  500  ethnic  com- 
munities and  150  nations. 

Flow  of  new  people  is  phenomenal.  The  United 
States  has  always  been  open  to  immigration,  but  the 
recent  flow  of  refugees  and  immigrants  is  simply 
phenomenal.  Contrast  the  1930s,  when  the  immigration 
rate  was  about  30,000  persons  per  year,  to  the  early 
years  of  this  decade,  when  the  legal  refugee  and  immi- 
gration flow  to  this  country  was  some  600,000  persons — 

David  W.  Shenk,  Salunga,  Pa.,  is  home  ministries  director  for 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a 
speech  he  gave  at  a meeting  of  Mennonite  Church  conference  and 
churchwide  mission  leaders  last  November  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 


with  probably  another  600,000  coming  illegally.  Donald 
Sensenig,  director  of  refugee  ministries  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  says  that  even  with  tighter  immi- 
gration and  border  patrols,  the  flow  of  new  persons  into 
the  U.S.  is  still  around  one  million  per  year. 

The  consequences  are  amazing.  Twenty-five  of  our 
major  cities  are  now  predominantly  inhabited  by 
minority  communities.  By  the  year  2000,  fifty  cities  will 
have  minorities  as  majorities.  Some  ethnologists  tell  us 
that  only  48  percent  of  our  culture  is  now  Anglicized. 
Peter  Wagner  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  tells  us 
that  only  29  percent  of  the  population  are  now  Anglos, 


The  U.S.  and  Canada  are  now  the 
world’s  most  culturally  diverse 
nations. 


with  41  percent  consisting  of  Europeans  with  an  ethnic 
consciousness.  Thirty  percent  of  our  population  is 
neither  Anglo  nor  Caucasian. 

This  diversity  is  enriching  our  culture  significantly. 
Chinese  are  rapidly  moving  to  the  forefront  of  American 
academia,  and  the  mean  income  of  Chinese  families  is 
already  at  the  top  of  the  economic  scale  for  all  groups  in 
North  America.  New  York  City  is  benefiting  astonish- 
ingly from  the  new  influx  of  immigrants.  That 
metropolis  is  experiencing  an  amazing  economic  reju- 
venation, and  much  of  this  is  attributable  to  the  revi- 
talization pouring  into  the  city  through  the  new  immi- 
grants. Examples  are  people  groups  from  the  West  In- 
dies who  have  bought  blighted  blocks  and  then  rebuilt 
them  to  form  thriving,  prosperous,  urban  communities. 

In  some  instances,  whole  regions  are  experiencing  im- 
migrant-stimulated economic  growth.  One  such  area  is 
southern  Florida,  where  an  economic  boom  is  largely  at- 
tributed to  newly  arriving  Hispanics. 

Most  of  the  new  immigrants  bring  with  them  firm 
cultural  and  family  values.  They  are  re-infusing  our  cul- 
ture with  some  of  the  bedrock  moral  stamina  upon 
which  any  resilient,  enduring  society  must  be  built. 
Hard  work  is  one  of  these  values. 

And  they  bring  linguistic  diversity!  The  Los  Angeles 
School  District  is  now  teaching  in  some  65  different  lan- 
guages. Before  long  it  is  anticipated  that  California  will 
be  requiring  all  graduates  of  high  school  to  have  lin- 
guistic ability  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  Los  Angeles 
is  already  the  world’s  second  largest  Hispanic  city, 
outpaced  only  by  Mexico  City. 

(An  excellent  study  on  ethnic  America  has  been 
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published  by  Harvard  University  Press:  Ethnic  Peoples 
of  America.  Although  probably  too  costly  for  your 
church  library,  it  is  available  in  most  college  and 
university  libraries.) 

There  are  also  hundreds  of  thousands  of  interna- 
tionals living  among  us  who  do  not  intend  to  make  North 
America  their  home.  These  include  diplomats, 
professionals,  business  people,  and  tourists.  It  also  in- 
cludes 400,000  international  students  in  American 
colleges  and  universities.  International  Students,  Inc., 
tells  us  that  only  20  percent  of  the  international 
students  will  ever  be  invited  into  an  American  home 
during  their  entire  time  in  the  United  States.  One  can 
hardly  conceive  of  such  inhospitality! 

The  internationals,  as  well  as  the  immigrants  among 
us,  practice  many  different  faiths  and  ideologies.  They 
include  Muslims,  Jews,  Buddhists,  Hindus,  secularists, 
Marxists,  Sikhs,  Confucians,  Shintoists,  Jains,  Bahais, 
Zoroastrians,  and  persons  oriented  toward  primal  or 
traditional  religions.  Peter  Wagner  estimates  that 
only  4 percent  are  practicing  Christians. 

What  should  a Mennonite  response  be  to  the 
phenomenon  of  ethnic  and  religious  diversity,  refugees, 
immigrants  (both  legal  and  illegal),  and  temporary 
residents  who  are  living  and  working  among  us? 

Here  are  several  specific  proposals: 

1.  Hospitality  to  internationals.  An  example  of  hos- 
pitality is  the  International  Guest  House  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  sponsored  by  Allegheny  Conference.  This  ministry 
touches  hundreds  of  internationals  traveling  through 
the  Washington  area  every  year.  This  sort  of  hospitality 
center  could  be  developed  in  other  cities.  Certainly  high 
priority  is  New  York  City,  where  the  United  Nations  at- 
tracts thousands  of  internationals  annually. 

Another  form  of  hospitality  is  welcoming  interna- 
tionals into  our  homes.  In  the  Lancaster  tourist  area, 
scores  of  Mennonite  families  are  linked  into  the  tourist 
industry  and  enjoy  sharing  hospitality  with  interna- 
tionals. But  we  must  find  more  creative  ways  than  flow- 
ing only  with  the  tourist  flow.  International  students 
will  rarely  be  touched  by  that  kind  of  commitment. 

There  are  programs,  such  as  Christmas  International 
Homes,  which  Mennonite  congregations  or  families 
could  connect  with  to  help  to  provide  hospitality  for 
international  students  over  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  holiday.  In  the  Lancaster  area,  90-100  students 
are  hosted  in  this  way  annually  by  Mennonite  families. 

Other  congregations  relate  to  local  universities,  mak- 
ing sure  that  every  international  student  is  welcomed  to 
the  home  of  a Mennonite  family  over  the  holidays  and 
school  breaks.  Mennonite  congregations  near  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  have  a direct  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  international  student  adviser,  and  scores 
of  students  spend  enriching  times  with  Mennonite 
families  through  this  hospitality  gesture.  At  Millersville 
University,  the  Mennonite  Christian  Fellowship  on 
campus  has  made  a special  point  of  contacting  interna- 
tional students  and  welcoming  them  to  their  homes. 

A further  commitment  to  international  ministries  is 
the  planting  of  congregations  which  are  particularly 
committed  to  international  persons.  One  such  congrega- 
tion is  presently  taking  shape  in  Philadelphia.  Not  only 
is  the  worship  service  attuned  to  international  perspec- 


tives, but  this  congregation  regularly  conducts  forums 
which  are  attuned  to  the  issue  confronting  interna- 
tionals. Often  internationals  themselves  conduct  the 
forums  and  serve  as  resource  people.  This  congregation 
is  now  considering  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
Muslim  community. 

Temple  University  has  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  Is- 
lamic departments  in  the  country,  and  hundreds  of  Mus- 
lim students  study  there  from  nations  throughout  Asia 
and  Africa.  Many  have  no  exposure  to  persons  of  Chris- 
tian commitment  while  in  this  country,  and  in  their  own 
countries  will  never  meet  a Christian,  either.  Faithful- 
ness to  the  gospel  compels  us  to  consider  placing  a 
person  in  that  university  who,  with  sensitivity  and  hu- 
mility, could  reveal  and  interpret  Christ  among  the  Mus- 
lims. 

2.  Sponsoring  refugees.  The  U.S.  government  still 
permits  some  70,000  refugees  to  enter  the  United  States 
annually.  An  urgent  need  is  for  congregations  and 
persons  to  sponsor  these  refugees  and  to  assist  them  in 
the  resettlement  process  once  they  have  arrived.  Don 
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Sensenig  at  MCC  is  available  to  help  congregations  and 
the  refugees  needing  sponsorship  become  connected. 

A Mennonite  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Committee 
meets  regularly  in  Philadelphia  to  plan  for  ministries  to 
refugees.  Recently,  this  group  began  to  encourage  the 
placing  of  Mennonite  personnel  in  refugee  camps 
overseas.  We  are  becoming  aware  that  the  happy 
assimilation  of  refugees  into  this  country  and  the  church 
community  is  often  related  to  connections  which  had  al- 
ready been  made  when  they  were  in  the  resettlement 
camps  in  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  Thailand.  If  we 
are  to  take  the  refugee  phenomenon  seriously,  then 
overseas  boards,  home  missions  departments,  and  local 
congregations  need  to  find  ways  to  partner  together,  for 
the  challenge  is  global. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  total  commitment  to  the 
refugees  is  the  outreach  originally  envisioned  by  Wash- 
ington (D.C.)  Community  Fellowship  which,  with  other 
Mennonite  congregations  in  the  metropolitan  area,  has 
formed  Casa  de  Esperanza.  This  fellowship  helps 
Central  American  refugees  find  homes  and  employment 
in  the  U.S.  This  ministry  is  not  only  attuned  to  the  local 
situation,  but  is  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  sanctuary 
for  illegal  refugees  and  the  impact  of  international 
policies  on  refugee  dislocations. 

3.  Relate  to  people  of  other  faiths.  Christian  out- 
reach to  new  immigrants,  as  well  as  ethnic  persons 
within  North  America,  needs  to  be  committed  to 
presenting  an  authentic  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  among 
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persons  who  have  differing  religious  backgrounds  and 
commitments.  Many  of  the  refugees  and  immigrants 
from  Southeast  Asia  are  Buddhists.  Christians  sharing 
Christ  among  them  need  to  be  aware  of  the  Buddhist 
faith  and  its  attractiveness  to  people.  Christ  needs  to  be 
shared  as  good  news  with  these  persons  experiencing 
sorrow  and  dislocation.  The  Muslim  community  in  the 
U.S.  is  growing  considerably  through  immigrants  and 
through  conversions  primarily  from  the  black  com- 
munity. In  fact,  there  are  now  two  million  Muslims  in 
North  America. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  works  with 
other  agencies  in  helping  to  organize  and  conduct  an  an- 
nual Philadelphia  Institute  on  Muslim  Ministries.  This 
summer  event  has  been  growing,  with  about  40  people 
involved  in  one  month  of  intensive  study  last  year.  Dia- 
logue and  conversations  about  faith  are  conducted  with 
Muslim  leaders  and  decision-makers.  Eastern  Board 


Sharing  the  good  news  with  the 
recently  arrived  who  still  have 
connections  with  their  communities 
worldwide  can  open  channels  through 
which  God’s  grace  can  flow. 


persons  frequently  visit  the  mosque  in  central 
Philadelphia,  attempting  to  learn  from  and  be  a relevant 
Christian  presence  in  the  Muslim  community. 

Eastern  Board  has  also  developed  literature  for  com- 
municating the  gospel  with  Muslims,  including  a four- 
booklet  Bible  correspondence  series  which  has  been 
translated  into  about  a dozen  languages.  Islam  is  a reli- 
gion of  literature,  and  Eastern  Board  is  committed  to 
commissioning  someone  within  the  next  months  to  help 
introduce  these  study  materials  to  Muslims  so  they  may 
read  and  comprehend  the  gospel  within  their  own 
thought  forms. 

The  majority  of  the  world’s  Jews  live  in  the  United 
States.  For  years  Mennonites  have  been  sharing  the 
gospel  in  Israel.  Too  little  has  been  done  in  the  U.S.  The 
Anabaptist  experience  of  suffering  at  the  hand  of  Chris- 
tendom provides  unique  opportunities  for  Mennonites  to 
empathize  and  communicate  with  Jewish  people,  for  our 
pilgrimage  of  faith  has  been  so  similar! 

Recently,  Eastern  Board  conducted  a two-day 
seminar  on  Christian  faith  and  Judaism.  For  one  day, 
Jewish  leaders  participated  with  us  in  this  discussion. 
Out  of  that  study,  a statement  has  been  developed  which 
will  be  further  expanded  into  a 13-lesson  study  on  Chris- 
tian witness  and  Jewish  people.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
study  will  be  of  help  to  congregations  who  take  seriously 
the  biblical  commission  that  the  gospel  is  to  be  shared 
first  of  all  with  our  Jewish  neighbors. 

As  we  consider  world  religions,  we  need  to  be  aware 
also  of  the  religious  communities  which  are  homegrown. 
An  example  is  Mormonism,  which  in  its  doctrines  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  Islam.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  suggest  that  Mormonism  is  an  indigenous 
North  American  expression  of  a worldview  somewhat 


similar  to  Islam.  Should  not  the  Mennonite  Church  com- 
mit itself  to  planting  a church  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — 
the  center  of  Mormonism?  Could  Youth  Evangelism 
Service  teams  assist  in  outreach  from  such  a congrega- 
tion, using  some  of  the  models  which  the  Mormons  have 
used  so  effectively? 

4.  Plant  attractive  churches.  Many  immigrant 
groups  desire  to  maintain  their  ethnic  cohesiveness. 

This  is  true  of  some  that  have  been  in  North  America  for 
a century  or  more,  as  well  as  some  of  the  groups  newly 
arriving.  It  is  equally  true  that  some  immigrant  groups 
intentionally  attempt  to  become  Anglicized  and  flow 
into  mainstream  culture. 

Churches  should  be  planted  within  immigrant  ethnic 
groups,  but  the  church  planting  must  also  be  sensitive  to 
the  long-term  aspirations  of  the  group,  whether  it  is 
newly  arrived  or  a group  which  has  long-term  rootage  in 
North  America.  Several  approaches  to  church  planting 
among  ethnic  or  immigrant  groups  need  to  happen. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  approach  is  planting  homo- 
geneous churches.  Tom  Osinkosky,  a Polish-American 
Mennonite,  moved  to  Enhaut,  a suburb  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  to  plant  a church.  Why  did  we  commis- 
sion him  to  Enhaut?  Because  that  community  is  Polish. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a thriving  Polish-American  con- 
gregation has  developed  there. 

The  homogeneous  church  may  also  be  a minority-lan- 
guage church.  This  is  obvious  in  the  Hispanic  Mennonite 
churches.  We  must  also  be  aware  of  other  linguistic 
pockets  within  our  urban  centers  where  no  evangelical 
witness  is  present.  An  example  is  the  Garifuna  peoples 
in  New  York  City.  They  are  immigrants  from  the 
Central  America  country  of  Belize.  We  were  aware  that 
this  cluster  in  New  York  was  unevangelized,  and  we 
prayed  for  someone  to  share  the  gospel  with  them. 

We  were  encouraged  in  this  direction  by  the  new 
Garifuna  congregations  in  Belize.  Imagine  our  joy  when 
we  became  aware  of  Stephen  and  Evelyn  Garcia  from 
Family  Mennonite  Church  in  Los  Angeles.  They  are 
Garifuna  people.  How  thankful  we  are  that  they  are 
presently  planting  and  developing  a thriving  Garifuna 
congregation  right  in  the  heart  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  Garifuna  Mennonite  congregation  in 
North  America.  It  was  developed  through  the 
“parachuting  principle”  of  church  planting.  Garcias 
“parachuted”  into  that  community.  However,  the  next 
Garifuna  congregation  which  will  develop  in  North 
America  will  probably  be  more  on  the  parenting  model 
than  the  parachuting  model,  because  the  Garifuna  in 
New  York  have  relatives  and  friends  living  in  Los 
Angeles  and  other  cities.  They  are  already  talking  about 
commissioning  someone  to  plant  a church  in  Los 
Angeles.  This  will  be  developed  on  the  parenting  model, 
where  a congregation  extends  its  ministry  into  another 
community  through  friends  and  acquaintances. 

When  we  plant  language  churches,  it  is  often 
wholesome  to  think  of  clustering  congregations.  A 
cluster  of  Chinese  churches  is  emerging  in  the  Lancaster 
area,  with  Lancaster  City  being  the  parent  church,  but 
new  fellowships  are  being  planted  in  York,  Harrisburg, 
and  Philadelphia.  These  congregations  form  a cluster  of 
language-group  churches  and  are  able  to  give  one 
another  mutual  support  and  encouragement. 
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Language-group  church  planting  requires  leaders. 
There  are  few  Christians  in  many  of  the  newly  arrived 
immigrant  groups  and  almost  no  pastors.  Therefore,  as 
a congregation  begins  to  develop,  such  as  the  Garifuna 
one  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the  first  questions  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  is,  “Who  are  the  people  in  this  con- 
gregation who  may  be  called  and  gifted  for  pastoral 
ministry  and  evangelism?”  When  those  persons  are 
identified,  priority  must  be  given  to  providing  training. 

If  they  do  not  know  English,  they  should  be  sent  to  their 
parent  country  for  Bible  study  in  their  native  tongue, 
assuming  that  there  is  a Bible  school  in  their  country  of 
origin.  That  is  paramount.  These  persons  can  then  be 
commissioned  to  plant  new  fellowships  within  their  lan- 
guage group. 

Also  of  great  importance  is  the  development  of  litera- 
ture. Even  an  agency  such  as  the  Southern  Baptist 
Home  Missions  Board,  which  is  giving  high  priority  to 
planting  language-group  churches,  has  not  been  giving 
sufficient  attention  to  literature  for  these  new  congrega- 
tions. Discussions  are  now  under  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a multimedia  ministry  which  would  serve  all  de- 
nominations and  groups  involved  in  language-group 
church  planting.  This  agency  would  inventory  the  best 
Christian  literature  available  in  a dozen  titles  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  ethnic  groups  being  touched  by  the  gospel. 


Certainly  our  Lord  rejoices  when  the 
churches  in  North  America  express  in 
words  and  deeds  the  ideals  inscribed 
on  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 


Language  churches  must  also  provide  a bridge  for 
those  who  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  Anglicization. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  for  the  second  generation 
of  new  immigrants  who  prefer  to  use  English  in  worship 
rather  than  the  tongue  of  their  parents. 

The  Chinese  church  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  is 
working  creatively  at  this  need.  They  share  a building 
with  Steelton  Mennonite  Church.  During  the  congrega- 
tional worship  time,  the  Chinese  church  meets  in  the 
basement  and  the  English-speaking  congregation  meets 
in  the  auditorium.  If  some  of  the  Chinese  children  desire 
an  English  worship  experience,  they  go  upstairs  to  the 
auditorium.  They  are  free  to  worship  in  whichever 
fellowship  they  desire. 

During  the  Sunday  school  period,  consideration  is  be- 
ing given  to  conducting  classes  in  English  and  Chinese. 
The  Chinese  congregation  is  maintaining  its  ethnic  and 
linguistic  identity,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
normal,  happy  bridging  opportunity  for  those  who  are 
moving  toward  Anglicization. 

Another  approach  to  church  development  among  im- 
migrants and  ethnic  groups  is  to  plant  heterogeneous 
churches  which  attempt  to  be  diverse.  These  congrega- 
tions are  attractive  to  persons  who  have  become  margin- 
alized from  their  ethnic  community.  In  this  case, 
persons  from  many  different  ethnic  backgrounds  wor- 
ship together  in  one  congregation.  Not  only  are  such  con- 


gregations attractive  to  those  who  are  attempting  to 
move  toward  mainstream  culture,  they  are  also  a sig- 
nificant sign  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  neighborhoods 
which  are  dissected  by  ethnic  divisions  and  rivalry. 

However,  the  heterogeneous  church  requires  a special 
kind  of  leadership  and  commitment.  It  requires  not  only 
effective,  visionary,  and  sensitive  leadership,  but  also  an 
empathetic  awareness  to  the  various  ethnic  dynamics 
going  on  within  the  congregation.  Power  and  responsi- 
bility need  to  be  carefully  shared  with  the  various 
groups  participating. 

The  complexity  of  this  kind  of  congregation  is  amply 
described  in  the  recent  book  by  Wayne  A.  Meeks,  The 
First  Urban  Christians,  which  examines  the  church 
which  Paul  planted  at  Corinth.  A similar  study  is 
presented  by  Gerd  Theissen,  The  Social  Structure  of 
Pauline  Christianity.  Both  these  authors  point  out  that 
much  of  the  concern  evident  in  Paul’s  letters  to  the  con- 
gregation in  Corinth  revolved  around  the  complexities  of 
developing  a joyous  congregational  lifestyle  in  the  midst 
of  significant  ethnic  diversity. 

How  did  Paul  do  it?  Both  these  authors  point  out  that 
Paul,  as  a tentmaker,  was  himself  a marginalized 
person.  Often  in  heterogeneous  congregations,  leaders 
are  able  to  serve  most  effectively  if  they  themselves  are 
marginalized,  thereby  enabling  them  to  transcend  to  a 
certain  extent  the  various  ethnic  loyalties  which  tug  one 
way  or  another  in  a multi-ethnic  fellowship. 

5.  Each  congregation  a center  for  mission.  It  is  well 
to  recognize  that  every  congregation  planted  which  has 
international  connections  can,  by  God’s  grace,  become  a 
center  for  world  mission  which  is  not  encumbered  with 
some  of  the  obstacles  experienced  by  mainstream-cul- 
ture churches.  For  example,  the  new  Chinese  Mennonite 
congregation  in  Boston  is  already  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  involved  in  mission  with  a Chinese 
community  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Recently,  the  international  congregation  in  West 
Philadelphia  hosted  an  international  symposium  which 
led  to  a series  of  connections  which  finally  opened  the 
door  for  a Sikh  from  India  to  spend  several  weeks  in 
Mennonite  communities  in  North  America.  He  was  im- 
pressed by  the  experience  of  Christ  which  he  witnessed 
in  these  homes  and  desires  further  visits  and  exchanges. 

Sharing  the  good  news  of  Jesus  with  the  recently  ar- 
rived who  still  have  viable  and  significant  connections 
with  their  communities  worldwide  can  open  channels 
through  which  God’s  grace  can  flow  into  areas  hitherto 
seldom  touched  by  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Jesus  was  an  international.  Jesus  himself  was  once 
an  international.  In  fact,  he  was  a refugee.  Certainly  our 
Lord  rejoices  when  the  ideals  inscribed  on  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  harbor: 

Give  me  your  tired, 

Your  poor,  your  huddled  masses 

Yearning  to  breathe  free . . . . 

Send  these,  the  homeless, 

Tempest-tost  to  me. . . . 

Jesus  said,  “Whoever  welcomes  one  of  these  little 
children  in  my  name,  welcomes  me”  (Matt.  9:36).  ^ 
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The  light  has  come 

by  A l Wengerd 


On  Easter  morning  we  will  celebrate  the  Son-rise. 
Many  of  us  may  begin  this  celebration  by  gathering 
while  it  is  still  dark  to  watch  for  the  first  sign  of  light  in 
the  east.  In  the  past  when  I have  been  a part  of  such  an 
experience  I have  wondered  why  some  heavenly  hosts 
couldn’t  appear  and  announce  that  “he  is  risen!” 
Somehow  I felt  the  experience  was  never  quite  complete 
without  that.  I have  even  felt  envious  of  those  who  were 
there  on  that  first  Easter  morning  when  the  sun  must 
have  risen,  beaming  from  ear  to  ear. 

While  experiencing  the  end  of  night  and  the  beginning 
of  day  recently,  I was  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  design 
of  the  universe.  I was  glad  that  God  ordered  the  universe 
in  such  a way  that  there  is  day  and  night.  I was  glad  that 
he  ordered  the  universe  so  that  for  most  of  us  our  day  is 
divided  equally  between  light  and  darkness.  Moreover,  I 
am  glad  that  we  have  his  promise  that  he  is  with  us  in 
both  light  and  darkness. 

At  this  time  of  year,  we  are  again  confronted  with  the 
end  of  Jesus’  earthly  life.  We  know  that  it  ended  in 
agony  and  pain.  He  gave  so  much;  we  give  so  little. 
Maybe  we  don’t  even  want  to  hear  about  it  again.  Let’s 
just  celebrate  the  resurrection — forget  the  cross  and  the 
darkness  that  followed. 

The  darkness  of  our  world.  But  when  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves  we  know  that  Jesus  both  confronted  and 
experienced  the  darkness  of  our  world.  Not  only  prior  to 
his  death,  but  following  his  death.  Scripture  gives  us  few 
details  about  the  three  mysterious  days  between  “Good” 
Friday  and  Easter  morning.  For  centuries,  scholars 
have  debated  these  passages.  I offer  no  new  solutions  to 
the  questions.  However,  I do  claim  that  in  that  event, 
God  demonstrated  to  us  that  even  his  Son  was  able  to 
enter  the  darkness  of  darkness  and  still  remain  his  Son 
and  remain  faithful.  And  he  demonstrated  that  his  Son 
could  experience  this  on  our  behalf  so  that  darkness 
need  no  longer  separate  us  from  God  the  Father  any 
longer. 

We’ve  been  told  that  the  battle  has  been  won.  Yet 
there  is  still  a lot  of  darkness  in  our  world.  One  place  I 
am  reminded  of  it  is  when  I walk  into  a prison  to  visit  a 
friend.  Fear,  pain,  loneliness,  and  anger  abound, 
consuming  all.  The  need  for  love  and  for  light  is 
enormous.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  because  I wonder  if 


A1  Wengerd,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  works  for  Mennonite  Steering  Commit- 
tee on  Corrections  as  a lay  minister  to  inmates  and  their  families. 


so  little  light  in  such  a dark  place  really  makes  a dif- 
ference. I come  close  to  the  place  where  I believe  that 
“the  darkness  has  come  into  the  world  and  the  light  shall 
not  overcome  it.”  I repent. 

The  light  has  come  into  our  world.  While  experiencing 
the  magnificent  sunrise  I mentioned  earlier,  my  friend 
Bobby  was  experiencing  another  Son-rise.  Without  my 
knowing  it,  Bobby  died  just  as  the  sun  rose  that  very 
morning. 

Bobby,  you  see,  spent  17  long  years  in  darkness— the 
darkness  of  prison.  The  cage  he  lived  in  and  the  walls 
that  surrounded  him  only  increased  his  darkness.  Life 
looked  hopeless  until  one  family  reached  out  to  him,  to 
love  him.  Through  this  love  he  came  to  know  Jesus  as 
Savior,  as  brother.  The  light  came  into  his  dark  world. 

But,  as  happens  with  many  of  us,  life  continued  to  be 
a struggle  for  Bobby.  He  had  spent  so  many  years 
poisoning  his  body  and  mind  with  hatred  and  anger  that 
the  cleansing  process  was  a long  journey.  Moreover,  he 
was  involved  in  a riot  started  by  other  inmates,  in  which 
he  experienced  his  first  seizure — a seizure  which  was  to 
cause  his  death  in  the  end.  At  times  his  seizures  were 
controllable,  but  no  matter  how  much  medication  he 
took  or  how  much  he  prayed,  they  were  always  with 
him— a reminder  of  the  darkness  that  had  shadowed 
him. 

When  I first  met  Bobby,  he  had  been  out  of  prison  for 
several  years.  We’d  walk  down  the  street  and  he’d  be 
beaming,  “Isn’t  this  great,  to  be  free!”  But  it  wasn’t  only 
being  out  of  the  cage  that  made  him  free;  it  was  also  be- 
ing loved.  He  had  a wife  and  a son,  both  whom  he 
learned  to  love  and  care  for.  Both  loved  him  deeply. 

But  more  than  that,  Bobby  also  experienced  the 
genuine  love  of  a church  family  when  he  came  home.  Be- 
ing a black  man  who  lived  in  a violent  prison  for  17 
years,  attending  an  all-white  suburban  church  was  no 
easy  adjustment.  But  the  transformation — the  resurrec- 
tion— was  so  real  in  Bobby  that  in  the  end  it  overcame 
the  cultural  and  social  barriers. 

The  meaning  of  that  Easter  morning.  It  was  in 

seeing  the  resurrection — the  new  life — in  Bobby  that  I 
understood  more  deeply  what  happened  on  that  first 
Easter  morning.  That  God  could  raise  both  of  his  sons 
out  of  utter  darkness  is  the  good  news  this  Easter 
season.  It’s  good  news  because  it  means  that  God  can 
raise  us  up  out  of  our  darkness. 

The  light  has  come  into  our  world  and  the  darkness 
shall  not  overcome  it.  ^ 


rv 


Sheep!  Sheep  walk  on  to  the  road  without  looking,  even  if  you  are  bearing  down  on 


them  with  horn  blaring.  Sheep  don’t  seem  to  have  any  idea  how  to  get  off  the  road  or 


out  of  the  way.  They  must  have  been  made  without  any  sense  of  direction.  They  will 


run  straight  toward  the  car  that’s  chasing  them.  And  since  there  are  always 


them,  you  end  up  with  sheep  running  in  all  directions,  so  that  you  can’t  even 


pull  over  and  go  around.  Of  all  the  animals  on  the  road,  sheep  are  the  worst  ones  to 


meet  — they  are  so  unpredictable.  When  I’m  driving  down  the  road,  I often  think  about 


how  many  times  in  the  Gospels  Jesus  referred  to  us  as 

Cas  Paulsen,  pastor  in  Transkei,  a South  African  homeland 


Learning  from  those  with  whom  we  work. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Box  M 

Akron,  PA  17501 


MCC  Canada 
201-1483  Pembina  Hwy. 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  2C8 
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‘In  Christ  We  Grow’  picked 
as  theme  for  Kalamazoo  87 


Kalamazoo  87  convention  planners 
selected  a theme  and  outlined  goals  in 
early  February  during  their  first  brain- 
storming session  for  the  biennial 
General  Assembly  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  scheduled  for  Aug.  4-9,  1987,  at 
Western  Michigan  University  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  theme  “In  Christ  We  Grow” 
emerged  from  discussion  of  convention 
goals,  many  of  which  related  to  ideas 
involving  growth.  The  planners  selected 
the  book  of  Romans  as  a basis  for  scrip- 
tural presentations  to  be  made  during 
the  convention. 

Among  top  priorities  for  Kalamazoo 
87  is  contributing  to  implementation  of 
the  Mennonite  Church’s  Ten-Year 
Goals,  which  aim  to  involve  congrega- 
tions in  increased  giving  and  church 
growth.  Planners  also  hope  the  conven- 
tion will  help  to  build  faith  and  faithful- 
ness and  to  discern  and  follow  the 
Spirit’s  leading  in  the  “business”  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Galen  Johns,  currently  half-time 
executive  secretary  of  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference,  has  been  named  convention 
coordinator  and  local  arrangements 
chairperson.  Johns,  who  said  he  has  at- 
tended conventions  for  30  years,  served 
on  the  Mennonite  Church’s  General 
Council  in  the  1960s  prior  to  its  reorga- 
nization as  the  General  Board. 

He  served  the  last  nine  years  as  full- 
time executive  secretary  of  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference.  Before  that  he 
was  a pastor  in  Ontario.  Johns  and  his 
wife,  Edith,  are  the  parents  of  five  adult 
children  and  attend  Prairie  Street  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where 
they  reside. 

As  chairperson  of  local  arrangements, 
Johns  will  coordinate  the  work  of  15 
local  committees. 

Other  members  of  the  Convention 
Planning  Committee  are  Chairperson 
James  Lapp  (moderator  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church),  Ralph  Lebold  (modera- 
tor-elect), Myrna  Burkholder  (director 
of  Student  and  Young  Adult  Services), 
Susan  Gingerich  (administrative 
assistant  for  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference), Del  and  Charlotte  Glick  (Wor- 
ship Committee  chairpersons),  Carol 
Grieser  (children’s  activities  coordina- 
tor), Sam  Hernandez  (churchwide  staff 
person  for  Hispanic  concerns),  Joy 
Lovett  (staff  person  for  black  concerns), 
Lloyd  Miller  (youth  minister  for  In- 
diana-Michigan Conference),  Freida 
Myers  (administrative  assistant  for 
General  Board),  Wayne  North  (execu- 


tive secretary  of  General  Board),  Bar- 
bara Reber  (executive  secretary  of 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Com- 
mission), Mildred  Schrock  (administra- 
tive assistant  for  General  Board),  Stan 
Shantz  (youth  convention  coordinator), 
and  Lavon  Welty  (churchwide  staff 
person  for  youth  ministries). 


EMC  board 
increases  aid 
to  students 

Faced  with  growing  uncertainties  on 
federal  student  aid  to  education, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  respond- 
ing by  providing  more  financial  as- 
sistance of  its  own  to  students. 

The  EMC  Board  of  Trustees,  meeting 
in  quarterly  session,  Feb.  17-18,  took  ac- 
tions that  will  guarantee: 

•Financial  resources  to  cover  100  per- 
cent of  “need”  for  all  new  and  returning 
students  who  submit  an  EMC  financial 
aid  application  by  June  1. 

•Up  to  $700  in  employment  opportu- 
nities for  students  who  do  not  qualify 
for  aid  based  on  need.  On-campus  work 
assignments  will  be  available  for 
students  who  submit  financial  aid  ap- 
plications by  June  1. 

In  presenting  the  proposal,  board 
treasurer  Delbert  Seitz  noted  that  re- 
leasing more  dollars  for  student  aid 
“means  we  are  committed  to  making 
EMC  more  affordable  for  more  students 
and  their  families  even  though  we  might 
have  to  come  up  with  more  than 
$300,000  that  is  not  in  the  projected 
1986-87  operating  budget.  To  adopt  this 
plan  is  a step  of  faith  that  we  anticipate 
will  have  a positive  effect  on  enroll- 
ment. But  I believe  not  to  act  is  an  even 
greater  risk.” 

This  year  EMC  has  awarded  more 
than  $4.1  million  in  loans,  grants, 
scholarships,  and  work-study  funds  to 
82  percent  of  the  800-member  student 
body.  The  average  financial  aid  package 
per  student  for  1985-86  is  $6,430. 

In  other  business,  trustee  Carl 
Harman,  chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee,  reported  that  the  campus 
center  is  60  percent  completed,  with  the 
completion  date  now  set  for  June  23. 

The  board  approved  a preliminary 
budget  of  $750,000  for  development  of 
the  areas  surrounding  the  new  facility. 
The  amount  includes  landscaping, 
plazas,  parking,  drainage,  sidewalks, 


and  other  improvements  that  will  en- 
hance and  help  tie  the  campus  center 
into  other  campus  buildings.  Projected 
completion  date  of  this  phase  of  the 
project  is  Aug.  31,  with  dedication  of  the 
campus  center  to  take  place  during  EMC 
homecoming,  Oct.  10-12. 

Also  during  the  meeting,  the  trustees: 

— Approved  salary  increases  of  5 per- 
cent for  faculty,  4 percent  for  adminis- 
trators, and  2 percent  for  office  em- 
ployees. 

— Approved  “faculty  emeritus”  status 
for  two  professors  who  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  current  school  year — Olive 
Kuhns,  assistant  professor  of  nursing, 
and  Roy  Roth,  associate  professor  of 
church  music. 

— Met  with  the  Constituent  Confer- 
ences Committee,  made  up  of  appointed 
representatives  of  10  eastern  con- 
ferences of  the  Mennonite  Church,  to 
discuss  the  role  of  church  leaders  in  sup- 
porting Mennonite  higher  education. 


Sisters  & Brothers 
takes  over  operation  of 
church’s  media  library 

Sisters  & Brothers  took  over  operation 
of  the  Mennonite  Church’s  media  li- 
brary on  Jan.  1,  moving  it  to  their  new 
Goshen,  Ind.,  location. 

Formerly  handled  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  library  includes  more 
than  500  visual  productions  for  use  in 
churches,  homes,  and  other  settings. 
The  new  operators  hope  to  expand  the  li- 
brary’s resources  and  reach  a wider 
group  of  media  users  in  the  coming  years. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  it  is  esti- 
mated nearly  200,000  persons  will  be 
reached  through  the  ministry  of  Sisters 
& Brothers  Film  and  Video.  “We’re  here 
to  serve  the  media  needs  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  as  its  members  carry 
out  their  mission,”  said  Jim  Bowman, 
president  of  Sisters  & Brothers. 

Sisters  & Brothers  is  an  independent 
Mennonite  filmmaking  group  whose 
productions  include  The  Weight, 
Wolfhunter,  Jesus'  Bicycle,  and  a four- 
part  teaching  series  featuring  Men- 
nonite scholar  J.  C.  Wenger. 

Within  the  next  several  months,  Men- 
nonite congregations  and  institutions 
will  receive  updated  catalog  sheets  for 
ordering  resources.  Persons  wishing  to 
place  orders  now  may  refer  to  their 
1981-84  MBCM  Audiovisuals  catalog,  or 
contact  Sisters  & Brothers  for  more 
recent  titles. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Sisters  & Brothers  Film  and  Video  at 
125  E.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219-533-4167. 
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The  Plaza  Lyon  building  in  Santiago  is  the 
site  of  the  new  Mennonite  Christian  Center. 


Missionaries  in  Chile 
open  Mennonite  center 
in  office  building 

In  the  heart  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional district  of  Santiago,  Chile’s 
capital  city,  stands  an  11-story  office 
building.  Located  on  one  of  the  city’s 
main  streets  with  a subway  underneath, 
the  building  is  filled  with  shops,  offices, 
and  apartments. 

What’s  so  special  about  this  building? 


One  of  the  office  suites  on  the  fifth  floor 
houses  Mennonite  Christian  Center — a 
meeting  place,  office,  and  literature  cen- 
ter. It  was  opened  a year  ago  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers  Keith 
and  Nancy  Hostetler  and  Don  and 
Marilyn  Brenneman,  who  have  a vision 
for  starting  a congregation  of  business 
and  professional  people. 

Why  a ministry  to  middle-  and  upper- 
class  persons?  “Generally  they  are  dis- 
enchanted with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,”  Don  said.  “Some  funda- 
mentalist churches  are  filling  their 
spiritual  needs,  but  we  as  Mennonites 
feel  we  have  a gospel  to  share  that  fills 
the  needs  of  the  whole  person,  both 
spiritual  and  social.” 

Sunday  worship  services  began  last 
October,  with  16  people  attending  the 
first  one.  Attendance  has  been  as  low  as 
one  or  two  persons  since  then,  but  the 
missionaries  are  not  discouraged. 

They  are  pleased  with  the  center  and 
its  location.  The  building  is  easily  ac- 
cessible by  public  transportation.  Yet 
the  center  is  a rather  private  location 
preferable  to  people  who  are  interested, 
but  may  not  want  to  be  seen  entering  a 
church. 

The  center  includes  a conference 
room,  chapel,  lounge,  reception  room, 
and  kitchen.  ‘The  kitchen  is  a key  in- 
gredient,” Marilyn  said,  “because  it’s 
important  to  serve  people  tea  when  they 
come  to  visit.” 


Brennemans  and  Hostetlers  became 
more  involved  in  developing  plans  for 
the  center  after  MBM  chose  to  break  of- 
ficial ties  with  a group  of  four  formerly 
independent  churches  last  May.  “After 
two  years  of  working  with  them,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  leaders  didn’t 
agree  with  many  of  the  Mennonite  con- 
gregational principles,  such  as 
leadership,  authority,  and  decision- 
making,” said  Don.  “So  we  freed  them  to 
go  their  own  direction.” 

In  addition  to  establishing  a con- 
gregation in  the  office  building,  the 
MBM  missionaries’  goals  include  the 
calling  and  training  of  several  Chilean 
leaders,  planting  five  new  congregations 
with  additional  MBM  workers,  placing 
MBM  missionaries  in  local  Bible  in- 
stitutes and  seminaries,  developing 
high-quality  instructional  materials  in 
Christian  discipleship  and  peace 
studies,  and  building  an  extensive  sup- 
porting library. 

Brennemans  hope  to  start  a noon  med- 
itation hour  at  the  center  shortly.  “We 
feel  that  a time  of  silence,  guided  medi- 
tation, Bible  reading,  and  prayer  is 
needed  by  people  who  face  stress,  noise, 
traffic,  and  anxiety,”  Marilyn  noted.  “It 
may  be  that  informal  counseling  may 
result.” 

Other  ideas  include  seminars  on 
topics  of  interest  to  people  in  the  area 
and  dialogue  between  various  Christian 
groups. 


Eastern  Board  starts 
new  program  for 
budding  mission  workers 

Discipleship  Ministries  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  has  started  a 
new  outreach  program  called  Associates 
in  Mission  (AIM).  The  purpose  is  to 
answer  the  need  for  workers  at  mission 
locations  by  placing  qualified  persons 
who  have  previously  participated  in  Dis- 
cipleship Ministries’  programs  and  who 
are  interested  in  longer  term  service. 

“AIM  is  structured  for  the  kind  of  in- 
volvement that  will  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  missionaries,  church  planters, 
and  pastors,”  said  Discipleship  Minis- 
tries director  Sam  Thomas.  He  said  the 
duration  and  depth  of  involvement  may 
lead  AIMers  to  stay  and  assume 
leadership  positions. 

The  objectives  of  AIM  are  to  provide 
trained  and  experienced  people  for 
assignments  ranging  from  two  to  five 
years.  They  will  work  alongside  church 
planters,  pastors,  missionaries,  and 
peace/justice  workers. 

All  AIMers  are  expected  to  have  com- 
pleted three  months  of  training  at 
Eastern  Board’s  Discipleship  Center  in 
Philadelphia  or  at  least  one  year  of 
relevant  studies  at  a Mennonite  college. 


Funding  for  AIM  is  expected  to  be 
supplied  by  the  AIMer’s  home  congrega- 
tion, by  the  receiving  group,  by  the 
sponsoring  agency  (the  Home  Ministries 
or  Overseas  Ministries  departments  of 
Eastern  Board,  for  example),  and  by  the 
AIMer’s  contribution  from  part-time 
work. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Sam  Thomas  at  Eastern  Board, 
Salunga,  PA  17538. 


MMA  group  seeks  to 
aid  families  facing 
tough  medical  choices 

Drawing  on  the  community  of  the 
church  is  one  way  to  help  families  fac- 
ing medical  ethical  decisions,  suggests 
Evelyn  Rouner  of  Colwich,  Kans. 

The  retired  college  professor  of  family 
and  child  studies  and  nine  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Health  Ethics  Review  Com- 
mittee— sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid — met  again  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  in  February.  They  came  to  the 
meeting  partly  as  reporters  of  what 
they’d  heard  in  their  local  communities 
about  medical  ethics  issues. 

During  this  sharing,  two  facts  sur- 
faced: the  high  frequency  of  difficult 


medical  situations  and  the  need  for  in- 
formation to  aid  decision-making. 

According  to  Robert  Cain,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Brethren  Home  in  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  “Nearly  every  adult  has 
known  of  someone  in  a critical  medical 
crisis:  someone  who  cannot  function 
without  extraordinary  means.”  Then 
families  must  ask,  “What  do  we  do?”  he 
said.  “This  is  not  a decision  that  people 
are  used  to  making.  They  need  aware- 
ness of  the  choices  available  to  them.” 

Raising  awareness  is  one  of  the  com- 
mittee’s goals,  and  members  discussed 
possible  ways  to  do  this.  Rouner  said  the 
nearly  one  dozen  persons  she  talked  to 
hoped  the  committee  would  stimulate 
more  discussion  about  these  issues.  “We 
need  to  think  about  what  quality  of  life 
is  to  our  Anabaptist  theology,”  she  said. 
“Then  we  need  to  build  bridges  between 
our  theology  and  current  medical 
practice.” 

The  committee  proposed  to  hold  hear- 
ings to  open  discussion  throughout  the 
church.  “We’ll  bring  together  members 
of  all  walks  of  life  to  talk  about  health 
ethics  issues,”  said  Ron  Litwiller,  an 
MMA  vice-president. 

The  committee  was  formed  by  MMA 
in  August  1984  to  help  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  view  medical  decisions  in  light 
of  stewardship  and  theological  beliefs. 
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Simulating  a coffee-shop  conversation  in  the  Philippines  are  (left  to  right)  Americans  Brenda 
Stoltzfus  and  Earl  Martin  and  Filipinos  Karl  Gaspar and  Jet  Birondo. 


Conference  on  the  Philippines  shows 
people’s  struggles  and  hopes 


In  the  Adams-Jefferson  Room  of  a hotel 
in  Minneapolis,  about  60  people  from 
various  church  groups  entered  the  his- 
tory, the  struggles,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Philippines.  Except  for  meals  and  sleep- 
ing, they  lived  there  Feb.  19-22  during  a 
conference  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  section. 

This  event,  which  followed  earlier 
MCC-sponsored  conferences  on  Eastern 
Europe  in  1980  and  Central  America  in 
1983,  originated  with  the  late  Peace  Sec- 
tion chairman  Frank  Epp . 

Most  of  the  participants  had  served  in 
or  at  least  visited  the  Philippines, 
which— at  the  time  of  the  conference — 
was  in  transition  between  dictator 
Ferdinand  Marcos  and  popularly  elected 
Corazon  Aquino. 

In  contrast  to  much  of  the  news  in 
the  North  American  press,  the  resource 
people  said  repeatedly,  the  struggle  in 
the  Philippines  was  not  between 
Marcos  and  Aquino,  with  communist 
insurgents  a third  force.  The  major 
struggle  is  between  the  majority  of  the 
people,  who  face  increasing  poverty  and 
violence,  and  a ruling  elite  that  includes 
the  military  and  supports  multinational 
corporations.  This  largely  church-based 
people’s  movement,  though  virtually 
ignored  by  the  press,  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant element  in  the  Philippine  struggle, 
according  to  the  resource  people. 

Two  of  these  resource  people  were  Fi- 
lipinos: Karl  Gaspar,  a church  leader 
recently  released  after  two  years  as  a 
political  prisoner,  and  Jet  Birondo,  a 
church  woman  who  directs  a child- 


development  center  and  has  worked  for 
human-rights  concerns.  Using  lectures, 
slides,  songs,  skits,  liturgy,  and 
symbols,  they  communicated  “The 
Philippines:  Who  are  We?  What  Is  Our 
History?  Our  Economy?  Our  Church?”; 
“Our  Stories,  Our  Lives”;  and  “What  is 
Violence?  Where  Is  Hope?” 

The  latter  topic  prompted  extended 
discussion.  How  to  live  nonviolently  in 
the  Philippine  setting,  where  oppressive 
violence  is  so  pervasive,  is  a question 


with  which  MCC  struggles  deeply,  said 
East  Asia  co-secretary  Earl  Martin. 
Birondo  said  that  the  Filipino  church 
also  struggles  with  the  question,  though 
less  in  terms  of  nonviolence  vs.  violence 
than  justice  vs.  injustice. 

Balancing  the  emphasis  on  struggle 
was  the  portrayal  of  Filipinos’  hope  and 
joy.  This  came  out  in  the  singing,  danc- 
ing, and  worship.  Perry  Yoder,  an 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semi- 
naries professor  who  spent  several 
months  in  the  Philippines,  contrasted 
the  glum  faces  he  sees  among  North 
American  church  people  and  the  joyful 
hope  he  experienced  with  Filipinos.  This 
was  less  talked  about  than  demonstrat- 
ed at  the  conference.  Gaspar  and 
Birondo,  in  particular,  had  participants 
alternately  laughing  and  in  tears. 

Yoder  led  three  Bible  studies  under 
the  theme  “God’s  Spirit:  People’s  Strug- 
gle.” He  said  that  biblical  hope  is  not 
pie-in-the-sky  wishful  thinking  but  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  present. 

In  discussing  MCC  strategy,  Dan  and 
Esther  Epp-Tiessen,  recently  returned 
country  representatives  in  the  Philip- 
pines, referred  to  the  development 
image  of  teaching  people  to  fish  instead 
of  simply  giving  them  fish.  But  in  the 
Philippines  the  people  can’t  get  to  the 
lake,  and  MCC’s  main  approach  has 
been  one  of  “obstacle  removal.” 

Since  Philippine  farmers  are  losing 
their  land  to  multinational  corpora- 
tions, they  have  no  means  for  develop- 
ment. Obstacles  to  the  lake  are  largely 
foreign-made,  and  the  greatest  obstacle, 
according  to  Epp-Tiessens,  is  U.S.  mil- 
itary aid.  Therefore,  education  of  North 
Americans  is  an  important  element  of 
MCC  work.  Thus  this  conference. 

— Gordon  Houser  for  Meetinghouse 


New!  Guaranteed  rate  of 
return  on  MMA’s  IRA*. 

Returns  on  each  deposit  guaranteed  for  one  year.  After  that, 
rates  set  each  quarter,  based  on  how  investments  perform. 

A guaranteed  rate  of  return.  If  you’re  under  age  70  and 
earning  an  income,  a way  to  plan  now  for  retirement  needs. 
A way  to  practice  stewardship  and  share  with  others,  too. 

It’s  all  part  of  MMA’s  new 
IRA.  To  find  out  more, 
call  800-348-7468,  toll 
free.  If  you’re  in  Indiana, 
call  (219)533-9511  collect. 

* Individual  Retirement  Annuity 
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Pastors  consider  the 
church  as  ‘care  giver’ 
at  AMBS  workshop 

Mennonite  pastors  got  help  on  care  giv- 
ing for  themselves  and  for  their  con- 
gregations at  the  annual  Pastors’  Work- 
shop at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Jan.  27-31. 

Through  speakers,  workshops,  train- 
ing sessions,  worship,  and  fellowship, 
the  approximately  150  participants  ex- 
plored the  theme,  “Pastoral  Care  in  a 
Peoplehood  Church.” 

Samuel  Southard  of  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena,  Calif., 
said  the  Mennonite  heritage  of  sharing 
provides  a model  for  caring,  though  the 
tradition  itself  can  make  it  “difficult  for 
Mennonites  to  look  at  failures”  amidst 
close,  comfortable,  success-oriented 
communities. 

Delivery  of  care  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation requires  all  to  help,  he  said. 
One  workshop  group  in  its  summary 
report  said,  “The  church  is  a hospital  for 
sinners,  not  a museum  for  saints.” 
Abraham  Schmitt,  family  therapist 
and  author  from  Souderton,  Pa.,  led  the 
group  in  reviewing  the  plan  he  helped 
develop  for  a congregation  to  put  caring 
to  work,  including  training  a team  for 
crisis  ministry. 

Phyllis  Carter,  pastor  of  City  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Goshen,  Ind.,  talked  to 
the  pastors  about  caring  for  themselves. 
“The  more  you  are  giving  to  others,  the 
more  you  need  your  cup  filled,”  she  said. 

John  Savage,  director  of  LEAD 
Consultants,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio,  closed 
out  the  week  by  addrssing  approaches  to 
the  inactive  member  and  reviewing  the 
passages  of  life  in  which  youth  and 
adults  “tend  to  abort  if  they  do  not  work 
through  their  struggles  of  faith.” 

Mel  Schmidt  and  Ruth  Naylor  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Bluffton,  Ohio, 
served  as  worship  leaders  for  the  week. 


‘Mennonite  Yearbook’ 
to  be  published 
every  other  year 

The  new  Mennonite  Yearbook,  released 
in  early  March,  is  dated  1986-87.  This 
reflects  the  decision  that  was  made  to 
publish  it  biennially  rather  than  an- 
nually, the  year  after  General  Assem- 
bly. 

A variety  of  factors  contributed  to  the 
decision  to  publish  biennially:  Menno- 
nite Church  conferences  are  increas- 
ingly publishing  their  own  yearbooks, 
Mennonite  Yearbook  sales  are  declining, 
editorial  and  production  costs  are 
increasing,  and  surveys  indicate  that 
some  users  only  purchase  Yearbook  ev- 
ery other  year. 


The  basic  features  of  Yearbook  are 
continued  in  the  1986-87  edition: 
•Congregations  are  listed  with  their 
geographical,  conference,  district,  and 
area  affiliations. 

•Mennonite  and  inter-Mennonite  orga- 
nizational structures  and  their  person- 
nel are  noted. 

•The  Mennonite  Church  ministerial  di- 
rectory is  maintained. 

•Over  20  Mennonite  Church  statistical 
tables  are  posted. 

•Over  240  pages  of  information  appear. 

“With  each  edition  we  seek  to  reflect 
the  life  of  the  church  in  a way  that  is 
helpful  to  all  readers,”  says  editor 
James  Horsch.  In  the  1986-87  edition 
one  new  section  was  added — “Directory 
of  Overseas  Churches  and  Programs.” 
Some  other  sections  were  fine-tuned. 

The  new  yearbook  is  available  for 
$7.95  (U.S.)  or  spiralbound  $8.95  (U.S.) 
from  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683,  or  from  Provident  Bookstores. 


Speakers  finalized  for 
interdenominational 
Festival  of  Worship 

Don  Hustad  will  give  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  Festival  of  Worship,  May 
15-18,  in  Goshen,  Ind.  Formerly  an 
organist  for  Billy  Graham  Crusades,  he 
is  now  a professor  at  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  theme  of  the  festival,  “An  Ex- 
ploration into  the  Meaning  and  Practice 
of  Worship,”  will  be  carried  out  through 
worship,  Bible  study,  and  more  than  40 
workshops.  The  event  will  be  held  on  the 
campus  of  Goshen  College. 

Each  of  the  sponsoring  denomina- 
tions— Mennonite  Church,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren — is  planning  a 
morning  worship  service  on  an  aspect  of 
the  biblical  understanding  of  worship. 
The  preachers  for  these  services  will  be 
experienced  pastors  from  the  three  de- 
nominations—Myron  Augsburger,  Jake 
Tilitzky,  and  Phyllis  Carter. 

Theological  reflections  on  three  addi- 
tional biblical  themes  on  worship  will  be 
given  by  Don  Blosser,  Marilyn  Miller, 
and  Earle  Fike,  Jr.  “Discernment 
groups”  will  then  test  and  formulate 
biblical  guidance  for  planning  worship 
in  congregations. 

Workshops  will  give  practical  help  in 
many  areas  of  congregational  worship: 
planning  worship,  children  in  worship, 
dramatic  arts,  graphic  arts,  preaching 
and  storytelling,  and  many  aspects  of 
music,  to  name  only  a few. 

One  session  at  the  festival  will  include 
singing  from  the  experimental  worship 
resource  being  tested  for  a new 


Anabaptist  hymnal.  Elizabeth  Wenger 
will  give  an  illustrated  presentation  on 
“The  Artist  and  Jesus  Now.”  Another 
session  will  feature  Benjamin  Britten’s 
“Noye’s  Fludde.” 

The  festival  will  conclude  with  a love 
feast  and  communion. 

The  registration  fee  before  Apr.  15  is 
$35.  Groups  of  four  or  more  from  the 
same  congregation  may  register  for  $30 
per  person.  After  Apr.  15  the  fee  will  be 
$40  for  all  persons. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Festival  of  Worship  at  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


EMC  is 
guaranteeing: 

•Resources  to  cover  100 
percent  of  “need"  for  all 
new  and  returning 
students  who  submit  an 
EMC  financial  aid  applica- 
tion by  June  1,  1986.  Need 
is  determined  by 
submitting  the  Financial 
Aid  Form  (FAF)  to  College 
Scholarship  Service  for 
processing  and  is  based 
on  family  income,  size,  net 
assets  and  parents'  age. 


•$700  student  employment 
opportunity  for  those 
students  who  do  not 
qualify  for  aid  based  on 
need.  Employment 
opportunities  will  be 
available  to  those  students 
who  submit  their  EMC 
financial  aid  applications 
by  June  1,  1986. 

President  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary 

For  further  information  call  toll 

free  1-800-368-2665 

(in  Virginia  and  Canada  call  collect 

703-433-8711) 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Monty  Ledford,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  most  important  committee  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  the  new  hymnbook 
committee,  for  after  the  Bible  the 
hymnbook  is  the  most  important  book 
in  the  church’s  life.  The  theology  we 
sing  is  the  theology  we  believe.  Our 
present  hymnbook  is  the  finest  denomi- 
national hymnbook  in  the  country  (in 
my  humble  opinion),  but  I can  see  the 
need  for  a new  one. 

A few  suggestions:  (1)  maintain  the 
present  fine  theological  organization;  (2) 
give  us  more  worship  aids,  so  our  con- 
gregations can  praise,  confess,  absolve, 
encourage,  and  commission  together;  (3) 
please  don't  drop  the  pre-19th-century 
hymns — better  we  lose  a few  gospel 
songs  than  any  chorales  or  older  Ger- 
man hymns;  (4)  raise  our  chauvinistic 
consciousness,  if  you  must,  but  don’t 
transform  God — “Rise  Up,  0 Saints  of 

/ “ — “ 


God’’  I can  live  with,  but  not  “Come, 
Thou  Almighty  Royal  Person”;  (5) 
retain  “That  Day  of  Wrath” — a somber 
but  biblical  piece. 

Now,  for  some  comments  on  the  re- 
cent Conversations  on  Faith  III  at 
Laurelville  (“Church  News,”  Mar.  18): 
(1)  everybody  there  was  sharper  in- 
tellectually than  I expected — chalk  that 
up  to  my  arrogance;  (2)  the  leaders  of 
our  church  really  do  listen;  (3)  in  the- 
ology, we  may  be  even  further  apart 
than  we  at  first  expected;  (4)  I still  don’t 
trust  the  theology  of  some  of  our  educa- 
tional leaders — but  I am  learning  to 
trust  them;  (5)  I heard  no  talk  of  schism 
or  separation — good,  let’s  not  dismem- 
ber our  beloved  Mennonite  Church. 


Albert  Slabach,  Goshen,  Ind. 

“The  Quest  for  a Personal  Jesus”  by 
Alan  Beitler  (Feb.  25)  is  a very  well- 
written  article. 

Yet  throughout  the  article  I hear  a 
soul  in  very  deep  anguish,  which  really 
saddens  me  and  fills  my  heart  with  com- 
passion for  him.  I felt  it  came  through 
very  clear  that  he  needs  a real  personal 
commitment,  which  can  only  come  by  a 
surrender  of  self  to  Jesus  Christ. 

As  Jesus  himself  says,  we  can  gain 
the  whole  world  and  yet  lose  our  own 
soul.  I have  the  highest  regard  for 
scholarly  learning,  but  it  can  never  take 
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the  place  of  personal  commitment. 

Paul  Graybill,  Dakota,  111. 

I can  see  Naomi  Yoder’s  point  of  view 
(“Readers  Say,”  Feb.  18).  We  hear  it 
expressed  frequently  in  recent  years. 

Permit  me  to  present  another  side  to 
the  subject.  We  are  born  of  martyrs— 
Anabaptist  forbears  who  were  men  and 
women  who  professed  and  lived  in  full 
and  complete  obedience  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Since  Menno  Simons  was 
one  of  their  outstanding  leaders  and  a 
prolific  writer,  they  chose  the  name 
Mennonite.  It  distinguished  them  from 
other  Christians  who  held  a lower 
esteem  of  the  Bible. 

The  reason  we  no  longer  want  to  be 
called  Mennonite  is  that  we  have 
strayed  so  far  from  the  Bible  that 
Menno  held  so  dear.  There  is  indeed  a 
crisis  among  Mennonites.  After  reading 
several  volumes  on  early  Mennonite 
history,  I will  never  give  up  my  name, 
Mennonite,  because  I know  what  it 
stands  for.  And  I can  happily  glorify 
God  in  that  setting. 


Linford  D.  King,  Westover,  Md. 

I’m  writing  to  inform  the  larger 
church  to  be  aware  of  a deceptive  situa- 
tion. There  have  been  several  cases  in 
which  a man — Paul  Rohrer — calls  a 
church/pastor  to  get  help  for  his 
brother,  Johnny  Lewis  Rohrer.  The  call 
is  supposed  to  be  from  a Union  76  truck 
stop  in  Brunswick,  Ga.;  telephone  404- 
923-3771. 

Upon  calling  that  number,  after  hav- 
ing been  “taken”  for  a motel  room  and 
food  money,  the  office  at  the  truck  stop 
said  there  has  not  been  any  one  by  that 
name  around  there  in  any  work  ca- 
pacity. I was  also  informed  that  the  of- 
fice gets  called  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  Paul  Rohrer.  (The  promise  is 
that  Paul  will  wire  money  to  Johnny 
and  the  person  helping  will  be  reim- 
bursed.) 

Johnny  Lewis  Rohrer  is  a clean-cut 
middled-aged  man,  about  5'  8",  stocky, 
dirty-blond  hair,  receding  hairline,  no 
glasses,  a scar  on  his  forehead,  walks 
with  a slight  limp,  has  a tan,  and  claims 
to  be  one  hundred  percent  disabled. 

On  the  phone,  Paul  (or  is  it  the  same 
man,  Johnny?),  stutters  a little  and 
uses  the  excuse  that  he  stutters  when 
angry.  And  he’s  angry  that  someone  (in 
my  case,  John  Hallis)  left  his  disabled 
brother  “high  and  dry”  without  money, 
food,  clothing,  and  a place  to  stay. 

Johnny  claims  to  be  from  Rohrers- 
town  originally,  near  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  knows  of  places  in  the  Lancaster 
area.  On  the  phone,  Paul  said  that  he 
called  friends  in  Gap,  Pa.,  to  ask  where 
a Mennonite  church  is  located  near 
Salisbury,  Md. 


The 

1986-87 
Mennonite 
Yearbook 
provides; 

•a  listing  of  Mennonite  congregations  with  their  geographical, 
conference,  district,  and  area  affiliations 

•a  wide  range  of  Mennonite  and  inter-Mennonite 
organizational  structures  and  their  personnel 

•a  Mennonite  Church  ministerial  directory 
•over  20  Mennonite  church  statistical  tables 

•three  articles  commemorating  450  years  of  Menno  Simons’ 
involvement  in  the  Anabaptist  movement 

•240  pages  of  information 

“Mennonite  Yearbook  ought  to  be  as  much  a part  of 
every  Mennonite  household  as  the  telephone 
directory,  almanac,  or  cookbook,”  says  reviewer 
Harold  D.  Lehman. 


Please  note:  Future  Yearbooks  will  be  published  biennially 
following  General  Assembly.  Order  your  1986-87  edition  now 
from  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683,  or  any  Provident  Bookstore. 
Mennonite  Yearbook,  squareback  $7.95 
Mennonite  Yearbook,  spiralbound  $8.95 
Add  10%  for  cash  order. 
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MENNOSCOPE 


A “MennoVan”  is  spreading 
the  news  about  Canadian  Men- 
nonites  and  their  upcoming 
bicentennial.  On  the  road  since 
September  1984,  it  has  traveled 
as  far  east  as  Nova  Scotia  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  as  far  west  as 
British  Columbia  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  van’s  drivers,  Reg  and 
Kathy  Good,  have  given  a total  of 
326  programs  in  churches, 
schools,  community  centers, 
clubs,  and  retirement  homes. 
They  have  also  presented  books 
on  the  Mennonites  to  193  li- 
braries and  have  given  interviews 
to  48  reporters.  The  bicentennial 
this  summer  commemorates  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Mennonites  in 
Canada  in  1786  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Subsequent  waves  of  Men- 
nonite  immigrants  came  from 
Russia  and  other  countries.  The 
MennoVan  is  made  possible  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada,  the  Triple-E  manufac- 
turers of  the  vehicle,  and  federal 
and  provincial  government 
grants. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
crews  have  gone  into  action  in 
two  flood-devastated  areas  of 
California.  MDS  units  have  been 
set  up  in  Lodi  and  Guerneville 
under  the  leadership  of  MDS 
Region  IV  director  Henry  Mast. 
Eight  days  of  rain  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary and  subsequent  flooding 
destroyed  1,400  homes  and  af- 
fected 9,100  families  in  northern 
California.  Twelve  counties  have 
been  declared  federal  disaster 
areas. 

The  Goshen  College  Study- 
Service  Trimester  (SST)  unit 
that  had  been  scheduled  to  go  to 
Haiti  in  April  will  go  to 
Guadeloupe  instead.  Continued 
political  unrest  in  Haiti  is  the 
reason.  The  previous  SST  unit  in 
Haiti  was  transferred  to  Jamaica 
in  early  February  during  the  up- 
heaval that  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  President  Jean-Claude  Du- 
valier.  Guadeloupe  is  a small  is- 
land country  related  to  France. 
Seven  SST  units  were  placed 
there  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
70s. 

Schoolchildren  gave  Valentine 
money  to  buy  Bible  commen- 
taries for  church  leaders  in  the 
Soviet  Union  recently.  They 
were  from  Locust  Grove  Men- 
nonite School  in  Smoketown,  Pa., 
and  they  gave  over  $3,000  to  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  which 
is  part  of  the  effort  to  send  the 
newly  published  Russian-lan- 
guage commentaries  to  the  eag- 
erly waiting  Soviet  church 
people.  The  children  did  odd  jobs 
to  earn  the  money  and 
contributed  money  they  would 
have  spent  on  Valentine  cards. 

A potluck  dinner  for  85  vol- 
unteers and  spouses  marked  the 
completion  of  a renovation 
project  at  World’s  Attic  recently 
in  Somerset,  Pa.  World’s  Attic  is 


a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
SELFHELP  shop  operated  by 
Allegheny  Conference.  The  din- 
ner was  also  a chance  for  the 
conference  to  thank  renovation 
coordinators  Paul  and  Nancy 
Showalter,  whose  two-month 
volunteer  work  was  secured 
through  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Among  other  things, 
the  renovators  turned  a base- 
ment hole  into  an  “Allegheny 
Conference  Room”  for  use  by 
committees. 

Cross-continent  wheelchair 
marathoner  Mike  King  is  mak- 
ing numerous  television  and 
radio  appearances  this  spring. 

The  young  Mennonite  wheeled 
5,600  miles  from  Alaska  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  wrote  a book  about  his 
experiences— 77*e  Mike  King 
Story  (Good  Books).  King  will  be 
interviewed  on  the  nationally 
syndicated  TV  show  Hour  Maga- 
zine and  on  nearly  30  other  shows 
in  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, and  other  cities.  King’s 
marathon  and  book  have  called 
attention  to  and  raised  money  for 
the  handicapped. 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Men- 
nonites will  establish  a South- 
west Ohio  Chapter  at  an  Apr.  5 
luncheon  meeting  in  Belle- 
fontaine  at  Holiday  Inn.  The 
moderator  of  the  meeting  is 
Rosedale  Bible  Institute  presi- 
dent Walter  Beachy,  and  the 
guest  speakers  are  Lancaster 
Conference  bishop  James  Hess 
and  Sword  and  Trumpet  editor 
Paul  Kratz.  Reservations  for  the 
luncheon  should  be  made  by  Mar. 
31  by  calling  513-465-5775. 

“How  long  are  we  going  to 
allow  our  administration  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  terrorists  who 

brutally  torture,  rape,  murder, 
and  kidnap  innocent  people?” 
asks  Paul  Rudy,  a Mennonite 
from  La  Junta,  Colo.,  who  visited 
Nicaragua  recently  as  part  of  a 
Witness  for  Peace  delegation.  “I 
as  a Christian  must  urge  Mr. 
Reagan  to  stop  sending  money  to 
these  terrorists  and  to  help  find  a 
real  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Nicaragua.”  The  “terrorists”  are 
the  U.S. -supported  contra  rebels 
fighting  against  the  leftist 
government  of  Nicaragua.  Rudy, 
who  talked  to  both  pro-  and  anti- 
government people,  was  most 
moved  by  the  stories  of  Chris- 
tians who  survived  attacks  by  the 
contras. 

The  Hesston  College  soccer 
team  returned  from  a month- 
long tour  of  Argentina  recently. 

The  players  competed  against 
local  teams  while  building  good- 
will and  learning  about  the  coun- 
try. They  lost  all  their  games  but 
gained  college  credit  in  physical 
education  and  sociology. 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon 
praised  a Mennonite-led 
criminal  justice  program  on 

Feb.  14  at  a luncheon  in  Lebanon. 
Oreg.  The  event  featured  the 
Victim-Offender  Reconciliation 


Program  (VORP)  of  Linn  County. 
Hatfield  called  VORP  “an 
exercise  in  peacemaking”  and 
criticized  the  criminal  justice 
system  for  “depersonalizing  the 
criminal  offense  by  separating 
the  victim  from  the  offender.” 
During  the  luncheon,  Lebanon 
Mennonite  Church  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  major 
contributors  to  VORP,  both  with 
money  and  volunteers.  Lois  Ke- 
nagy,  a Mennonite,  is  VORP’s 
program  director. 

Seventeen  people  between  the 
ages  of  26  and  72  attended  the 
third  annual  Singles  Retreat  at 

Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite 
Camp  near  Divide,  Colo.,  Feb.  1- 
2.  “Joy”  was  the  theme,  and  Dave 
and  Janice  Sutter  of  Denver  were 
the  resource  persons.  “Creatively 
and  sensitively  the  group  dealt 
with  this  and  other  aspects  of  life 
and  relationships,”  said  par- 
ticipant Valerie  Ehrhart.  The 
retreat  also  included  relaxation 
and  a mission  project — the 
assembling  of  school  kits  for 
overseas  use. 

AIM  Partners  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  gave  a 
record  $240,000  to  four  special 
projects  in  1985.  They  are  people 
throughout  North  America  who 
give  $100  each  quarter.  Their 
first  project  of  1986  is  called  “Op- 
portunities in  Education  through 
Overseas  Mission  (China  and 
England).”  More  information  on 
AIM  Partners  is  available  from 


Tim  Martin  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294- 
7523. 

The  Mission  Investment  Fund 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
showed  a net  increase  of 
$450,000  in  1985.  That  resulted 
from  $750,000  in  new  and  addi- 
tional loans  from  individuals, 
minus  $300,000  in  note  repay- 
ments. The  fund  provides  loans 
for  mission-related  projects  at 
home  and  abroad— projects  that 
can’t  obtain  commercial  loans. 
More  information  on  the  fund  is 
available  from  Aaron  Hoober  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

New  Covenant  Community 
Church  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  has 
severed  its  ties  with  Pacific 
Coast  Conference.  The  primary 
reason  was  that  the  congregation 
felt  a lack  of  identity  with  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Pastor  Roger 
Pierce  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  financial  support  New 
Covenant  has  received  from  the 
conference’s  mission  board. 
Founded  in  1981,  the  congrega- 
tion has  33  members. 

Plans  are  underway  to  organize 
an  Oregon  Chapter  of  Men- 
nonite Economic  Development 
Associates.  Over  40  people  got 
together  on  Feb.  6 to  learn  about 
MEDA  and  to  form  a six-member 
chapter  start-up  committee.  The 
goal  is  to  hold  the  first  chapter 
meeting  in  September. 


THE  JOB 
STICKERS: 

A children’s  project 

for  new  jobs  in  Bangladesh 

Colorful  stickers,  stories,  games  and  activities 
help  children  learn  more  about  Bangladesh  and 
raise  funds  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee's 
Bangladesh  Job  Creation  Program. 
Recommended  for  Sunday  schools,  church 
schools  and  family  projects. 


In  U.S.  contact: 

Resource  Library 
21  South  12th  St. 
Box  M 

Akron,  PA  17501 
(717)  859-1151 


In  Canada  contact: 

MCC  Canada 
201-1483  Pembina  Hwy. 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  2C8 
(204)  475-3550 


or  your  nearest  MCC  office. 
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Banker  puts  skills  to  use  in  VS.  Orris  Yoder  (right),  a banker  from 
Indiana,  is  helping  a struggling  credit  union  in  Mississippi  as  a 
Voluntary  Service  worker  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Here, 
he  and  Columbus  McReynolds,  president  of  East  Central  Federal 
Credit  Union,  finalize  a loan  fora  member. 

Founded  in  1980,  the  credit  union  serves  woodcutters  and  others  in 
impoverished  and  predominantly  black  Noxubee  and  Winston 
counties.  Yoder  is  a loan  officer  and  adviser.  Back  in  Indiana,  he  was 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Shipshewana  State  Bank. 

Yoder’s  wife,  Doris,  is  hostess  of  the  Mashulaville  VS  unit,  a 
volunteer  at  a local  preschool,  and  a board  member  of  Noxubee 
Health  Clinic.  She  is  also  a registered  nurse. 

Orris  and  Doris  met  34  years  ago  while  in  VS  in  Puerto  Rico.  They 
enjoyed  that  experience  and  wanted  to  do  it  again  sometime.  Their 
current  15-month  VS  term  ends  in  May. 


Mar.  31  is  the  application 
deadline  for  the  next  C.  Henry 
Smith  Peace  Lectureship. 

Named  after  a former  professor 
at  Goshen  and  Bluffton  colleges, 
the  lectureship  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  a Mennonite  college 
professor  to  spend  a year  speak- 
ing about  peace  in  churches  and 
colleges.  A $2,000  stipend  is  pro- 
vided, plus  up  to  $1,500  for 
expenses.  More  information  is 
available  from  Don  Blosser  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-3161. 

Pam  Beverage  resigned  as 
associate  director  of  Choice 
Books  on  Jan.  31  to  begin 
graduate  studies  in  counseling 
education  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  She  served  Choice 
Books  in  its  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
office  for  three  years.  Choice 
Books  is  a ministry  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

New  appointments: 

• Miriam  Housman,  president, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Alumni  Association.  A resident 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  she  heads  an 
11-member  Executive  Committee 
which  represents  the  college’s 
9,700  alumni.  She  is  a 1953  EMC 
graduate,  a former  president  of 
the  Lancaster  area  alumni  chap- 
ter, and  has  assisted  the  college 
with  fund-raising  and  student 
recruitment. 

•Jerry  Stutzman,  president,  Pa- 
cific Coast  Conference  Mission 
Board,  starting  in  May.  He  suc- 
ceeds Marlin  Kym.  Stutzman  is 
business  manager  for  an  or- 
thopedic and  fracture  clinic  in 
Salem,  Oreg.  He  and  his  wife, 
Sharon,  served  six  years  in  Tan- 
zania and  Kenya  under  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
The  work  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
board  includes  a small  program 
in  Mexico. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Consultation  of  Native  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Mennonite  Church, 
July  24-28,  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  In  addition  to  worship, 
fellowship,  and  discussion  of 
common  issues,  the  event  will 
orient  the  participants  to  Men- 
nonite Church  agencies  and 
schools  in  Elkhart  and  Goshen, 
Ind.  Representatives  are  ex- 
pected from  six  tribes  in  five 
states  and  provinces.  More  in- 
formation from  Ray  Horst  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Council  on  Church  and  Media 
Annual  Conference,  May  27-28, 
at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.  The  theme  is  “Mar- 
keting Our  Mission,”  and  the 
speakers  are  Daniel  Kauffman  of 
Goshen  College  and  Judy  Weid- 
man  of  Religious  News  Service. 
The  Council  on  Church  and  Media 
was  founded  a year  ago  by  repre- 
sentatives of  various  Mennonite 
denominations,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church.  More  information  from 
CCM  at  1451  Dundee  Ave.,  Elgin, 
IL  60120;  phone  312-742-5100. 
•Fine  Arts  Festival,  May  10-11, 
at  Rockway  Mennonite  Col- 


legiate, Kitchener,  Ont.  It  will 
feature  music,  drama,  and  art 
from  school  and  other  groups  in 
Ontario.  The  event  is  part  of  the 
Mennonite  Bicentennial  in 
Canada.  More  information  from 
Rockway  at  110  Doon  Rd.,  Kitch- 
ener, ON  N2G  3C8;  phone  519- 
743-5209. 

•TourMagination  Tours,  June 
1986  through  April  1987,  organ- 
ized by  TourMagination  of  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  and  Waterloo,  Ont. 
They  are  Europe,  June  13-July  2; 
Trail  of  Conestoga  (Pennsylvania 
to  Ontario),  June  30-July  7; 
Europe,  July  28-Aug.  15;  Europe, 
Sept.  25-Oct.  13;  Jamaica,  Jan. 
23-30;  and  Bible  Lands,  Apr.  10- 
22  (1987).  More  information 
from  TourMagination  at  1210 
Loucks  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683;  phone  412-887-6639. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Administrator/high  school  prin- 
cipal, Shalom  Christian  Acad- 
emy, starting  on  Aug.  1.  Shalom 
is  a 415-student  school,  K-12, 
serving  the  families  of  various 
Anabaptist  denominations  in  the 


Chambersburg,  Pa.,  area. 
Contact  Paul  Clemmer,  Marion, 
PA  17235;  phone  717-375-2434. 
•Development  director/teacher, 
Johnstown  Christian  School, 
starting  this  fall.  This  is  one  posi- 
tion. The  teaching  would  be 
either  in  English  or  history  at  the 
high  school  level.  Contact  Luke 
Gascho  at  the  school,  R.  2,  Box 
166,  Hollsopple,  PA  15935;  phone 
814-288-2588. 

•Administrator/teacher,  Holly 
Grove  Christian  School,  starting 
on  or  before  Aug.  1.  Holly  Grove 
is  a growing  school  of  70  students 
and  5 staff  persons.  Contact  A.  J. 
King  at  R.  1,  Box  194,  Westover, 
MD  21871;  phone  301-957-2653. 
•Modern  languages  faculty  mem- 
ber, Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
starting  this  fall.  The  position  is 
three  fourths  to  full  time.  Re- 
quired are  teaching  experience 
and  a Ph.D.  or  M.A.  degree.  Send 
resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
•Teachers  in  science  and  business 
education,  Iowa  Mennonite 
School,  starting  this  fall.  These 
are  two  positions  at  the  140- 


student  high  school.  Contact 
Michael  Brenneman  at  IMS,  R.  2, 
Kalona,  IA  52247;  phone  319-683- 
2586. 

•Teacher  and  librarian, 
Hinkletown  Mennonite  School, 
starting  this  fall.  The  former 
position  is  for  the  fifth  grade,  and 
the  latter  is  a part-time  position 
in  the  Media  Center.  Contact  Jon 
Scott  Bender  at  the  school,  R.  3, 
Wanner  Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA  17522; 
phone  717-354-6705. 

•Live-in  custodians,  Mennonite 
Urban  Ministry/First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Denver,  starting  on 
Apr.  1.  An  apartment,  utilities, 
and  part-time  salary  are  pro- 
vided. A retired  couple  would  be 
ideal.  Contact  Walter  Friesen  at 
the  church,  430  W.  Ninth  Ave., 
Denver,  CO  80204;  phone  303- 
892-1038. 

New  Gospel  Herald  club:  Landis 
Valley  Mennonite  Church,  Leola, 
Pa.  Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Bill  Det- 
weiler,  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  Bob 
Detweiler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  West 
Clinton,  Pettisville,  Ohio,  Apr.  6-9. 

New  Gospel  Herald  clubs:  Landis 
confession  of  faith:  Hershey,  Kin- 
zers,  Pa.:  Daryl  Graybill,  Dawn 
Graybill,  Corinne  Hershey, 
Dwayne  Hershey,  and  Sharon 
Siegrist.  Protection,  Fans.:  Wes 
and  Karen  Reimer  by  confession 
of  faith.  Northridge  Christian 
Fellowship,  Springfield,  Ohio: 
Steve  Button,  Tanya  Dean,  David 
Gore,  Roger  and  Sandy  Hayes, 
Dorothy  Howell,  Jan  Lehman, 
Milke  Lewis,  Aaron  Lockwood, 
Bill  Massey,  Marilyn  Moon, 
Brian  McGarity,  Melanie 
Allender,  Michelle  Nguyen,  Tom 
and  Lila  Payton,  Aimee  Pelfrey, 
Virginia  Rickard,  Scott  Rickard, 
Mary  K.  Parrett,  and  Sandra  Mc- 
Laughlin by  confession  of  faith. 
Koinmia  Fellowship,  Chandler , 
Ariz.:  William  Becker.  Bahia 
Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Michele 
Bailey  and  Kim  Miller  by  bap- 
tism and  Lee,  Rachel,  and  Eric 
Hershberger,  and  Elmer  and 
Louise  Bontrager  by  confession 
of  faith.  Hopewell,  Kouts,  Ind.: 
Tammy  Abel,  Carrie  Dunham, 
Michelle  Gingerich,  Blaine 
Gingerich,  Brad  King,  Craig 
King.  Trinity,  Glendale,  Ariz.: 
Erich  Beversdorf,  Melanie  Glenn, 
Randy  Haarer,  Betsy  Loss,  and 
Sam  Snyder.  Pleasant  View, 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio:  Jean 
Helems,  Bevin  Hilty,  Shawna 
Ramer,  and  Jereme  Scheufler  by 
baptism  and  Harold  and  Nettie 
Indoe,  Rick  and  Marlene  McKee, 
and  Raymond  and  Sadie  Smith 
by  confession  of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  Milton/Ruth 
Brackbill  from  2767  Floyd  St.,  to 
Bahia  Vista  Estates,  3901  Bahia 
Vista  St.,  Box  802,  Sarasota,  FL. 
Ken  and  Natalie  Johnson  Shenk, 
from  Higashi-ku,  Sapporo, 
Japan,  to  Nagai  Mansion  611, 
Atsubetsu  Chuo,  1-1,  1-70, 
Shiroishi-ku,  Sapporo  004,  Japan. 
Stanley  and  Doris  Shenk  from 
India  to  Discipleship  Training 
Center,  33 A Chancery  Lane  1130, 
Singapore. 


March  25, 1986 
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Menno  Simons  prints  released.  A special  reception  was  held  on 
Feb.  8 at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center  to  honor  the 
four  artists  who  produced  the  newly  released  Menno  Simons  prints. 
Participants  in  the  Anabaptist  Heritage  Weekend  heard  (left  to 
right)  Ann  Graber,  Paula  Johnson,  GwenStamm,  andJan  Gleysteen — 
all  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House — explain  their  work. 

The  limited  edition  of  four  art  prints  features  quotes  of  Menno  Si- 
mons along  with  calligraphy  and  drawings.  The  art  was  commis- 
sioned to  commemorate  the  1 50  years  since  Menno  Simons  left  the 
Catholic  priesthood  in  the  Netherlands  to  join  the  Anabaptist  move- 
ment. Much  of  the  movement  eventually  took  his  name— the  Men- 
nonites. 

The  Menno  Simons  prints  are  sold  in  sets  of  four.  Theartis  printed 
on  100  percent  cottoyi  paper  and  is  suitable  for  framing.  Cost  is  $18 
per  set,  plus  a charge  for  hayidling  ayid  shipping. 

Income  from  the  sale  of  the  prints  exceeding  production  costs  will 
support  the  making  o/Pilgrim  Aflame,  a film  on  Ayiabaptist  leader 
Michael  Sattler  to  be  produced  by  Sisters  & Brothers.  This  amount 
($31)  is  tax-deductible. 

Each  print  is  individually  sigyied  by  its  artist.  The  print  edition  is 
limited  to  500  sets.  Nearly  half  of  them  have  already  been  sold. 

More  information  is  available  from  Congregational  Literature  Di- 
vision at  MPH,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  112- 
887-8500. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  eveyit. 

Black,  David  and  Kim  (Davis), 
York,  Pa.,  twin  girls,  Jessica 
Marie  and  Karra  Beth,  Nov.  11. 

Bumbaugh,  Edwin  and  Jane 
(Cox),  Bridgewater,  Va.,  first 
child,  Megan  Jane,  Mar.  1. 

Decker,  Kenneth  and  Suzanne 
(Chandler),  Cloverdale,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Aleasha  Deneen,  Sept. 
15. 

Gascho,  James  M.  and  Lyn 
(Sommers),  Alma,  Mich.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Jeffrey  James, 
Jan.  23. 

Good,  Darrell  and  Martha 
(Bradbury),  Elmhurst,  111.,  first 
child  Anna  Marie,  Nov.  25. 

Good,  Edwin  and  Velda  (Kir- 
kendall),  Cloverdale,  Ohio,  third 
child,  second  son,  Jeremy  Edwin, 
Sept.  6. 

Hoover,  Leon  and  Carolyn 
(Keener),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  third 
child,  second  son,  Nathan  Kyle, 
Nov.  22. 

Hostetler,  Dennis  D.  and  Sue 
(Springer),  Orrville,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Lindsay  Rae,  Nov.  22. 

Immel,  Nevin  and  Sharlene 
(Freed),  Telford,  Pa.,  second  son, 
Kendrick  Lee,  Jan.  14. 

Landes,  Ron  and  Sharon 
(Swartley),  Silverdale,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter, 
Heather  Lynn,  Jan.  1. 

Lehman,  Delbert  and  Connie 
(Boughner),  Kidron,  Ohio,  second 
son,  Braden  Lee,  Mar.  4. 

Leichty,  Allen  and  Merridy 
(Eash),  Wellman,  Iowa,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Christina 
Jo,  Feb.  20. 

McDorman,  Joe  and  Sharon 
(Zook),  Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  first 
child,  Aaron  Nathanael,  Feb.  13. 

Resh,  Charles  and  Charlotte 
(Brenneman),  sixth  daughter, 
Crystal  Nicole,  Nov.  13.  (Two 
sons  deceased.) 

Schrock,  John  and  Diane 
(Gingerich),  Wellman,  Iowa,  first 
child,  Catrina  Rae-Anne,  Feb.  7. 

Troyer,  A1  and  Debbie  (Baker), 
Uniontown,  Ohio,  fourth 
daughter,  Ashlee  Dawn,  Mar.  5. 

Wittmer,  Brent  and  Christina 
(Allen),  Montgomery,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Jonathan  Michael,  Mar.  3. 

Yost,  Craig  and  Carol  (Zehr), 
Eureka,  111.,  third  son,  Cory 
Michael,  Feb.  18. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  seyid  marriage  aimounce- 
ments  no  more  than  six  moyiths 
after  the  wedding. 

Chaney  - Swartzentruber. 

Gregaory  Chaney,  Cannelberg, 
Ind.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Regina 
Swartzentruber,  Montgomery, 
Ind.,  Providence  cong.,  by  Ralph 
Chaney,  Feb.  15. 

Kirkdoffer-Snyder.  Doug 
Kirkdoffer,  New  Paris,  Ind., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Bon- 


nie Snyder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sun- 
nyside  cong.,  by  Clare  Schumm, 
Mar.  1. 

Kortemeier-Borger.  Stanley 
Kortemeier  and  Lois  Borger, 
both  of  Freeport,  111.,  Freeport 
cong.,  by  Robert  E.  Nolt,  Mar.  4. 

Miller-Ropp.  Morris  Miller, 
Riverside,  Iowa,  Fairview  Con- 
servative cong.,  and  Diana  Ropp, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  West  Union 
cong.,  by  Merv  Birky,  Mar.  1. 

Phelps-Blough.  Charles 
Phelps,  Newton,  Kans.,  and 
Rachel  Blough,  Newton,  Kans., 
Hesston  cong.,  by  Phil  Beds- 
worth,  Mar.  1. 


OBITUARIES 


Anthony,  Marjorie  C., 

daughter  of  John  and  Catherine 
C.  (Woessner)  Horlacher,  was 
born  in  Whiteside  Co.,  111.,  Apr. 
26,  1907;  died  at  her  home  in 
Sterling,  111.,  Mar.  3,  1986;  aged 
78.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Leo  E. 
Geil  and  John  Anthony),  2 
daughters  (Marion-Mrs.  Robert 
Koehler  and  Catherine  Biller 
Geil),  7 grandchildren,  and  2 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Science  Ridge  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Blair  Funeral 


Home  on  Mar.  5,  in  charge  of 
Charles  Steinke;  interment  in 
Riverside  Mausoleum. 

Buckwalter,  Maurice  S.,  son 
of  Abram  and  Susan  (Godshalk) 
Buckwalter,  was  born  in  Par- 
adise Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1895; 
died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Feb.  21, 1986;  aged  91  y.  He  was  a 
member  of  Paradise  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Bethany  Chapel  East, 
Landis  Homes,  on  Feb.  25,  in 
charge  of  Donald  W.  Good  and 
Harold  K.  Book;  interment  in 
Hershey  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Christophel,  David  L.,  son  of 
Samuel  L.  and  Amanda  (Landis) 
Christophel,  was  born  in  Conoy 
Twp.,  Pa.,  May  2,  1907;  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1986; 
aged  78  y.  On  Apr.  20,  1929,  he 
was  married  to  Esther  Herr,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sisters  (Mabel  L. — Mrs.  Paul 
Jones  and  Ruth  L.— Mrs.  Carroll 
Walter)  and  2 stepbrothers  (Clar- 
ence W.  and  Christian  H.  Herr). 
He  was  a member  of  Mount  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  serivces  were  held  on 
Feb.  27,  in  charge  of  Shelley  R. 
Shellenberger,  H.  Raymond 
Charles,  and  Ralph  Ginder;  inter- 
ment in  the  Kraybill  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Denlinger,  Edgar  S.,  son  of 

John  K.  and  Anna  (Sweigart) 
Denlinger,  was  born  in  Leacock 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  21,  1901;  died  at 


Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1986;  aged  85 
y.  On  Aug.  18,  1920,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Esther  M.  Kreider,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (John  K.),  one  daughter  (Mar- 
garet Horst),  12  grandchildren, 
11  great-grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (Earl,  Willis,  Frank,  and 
Arthur),  and  2 sisters  (Elsie 
Charles  and  Emma  Martin).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Mildred  Ranck),  one 
son  (Warren),  and  one  brother 
(Lawrence).  On  Oct.  16,  1949,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
served  the  Paradise  Mennonite 
Church.  He  was  a member  of 
Paradise  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  17,  in  charge  of  Delmar 
Sauder  and  Clair  B.  Eby;  inter- 
ment in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Gerig,  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Lydia  (Schrock) 
Gerig,  was  born  at  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Feb.  19,  1882;  died  at  Brenn- 
Field  Nursing  Home  on  Feb.  18, 
1986;  aged  104  y.  She  was  a 
member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  21,  in  charge  of 
Jim  Schrag  and  Frank  Sturpe; 
interment  in  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Hanna,  Andrew  J.,  son  of 

John  and  Lulu  (Newton)  Hanna, 
was  born  in  Fallentimber,  Pa., 
July  7,  1917;  died  at  Lee  Hospital 
on  Feb.  28,  1986;  aged  68  y.  He 
was  married  to  Treva  Ammer- 
man,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  5 daughters  (Lorain — 
Mrs.  Jack  Bair,  Sarah  — Mrs. 
George  Bair,  Lynda,  Lulu— Mrs. 
George  Hendrickson,  and 
Rhoda— Mrs.  Thomas  Papcunik), 
20  grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (James,  Am- 
brose, and  Robert),  and  2 sisters 
(Sarah  Ball  and  Bonnie  Bran- 
agan).  He  was  prececed  in  death 
by  one  brother  (Lynn).  He  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Geisel-Kuhlman 
Funeral  Home  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  3,  in 
charge  of  Phillip  King;  interment 
in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Erma  R.,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  F.  and  Rebecca 
(King)  Hartzler  was  born  at  Gar- 
den City,  Mo.,  Sept.  28, 1910;  died 
at  Mennonite  Home,  Albany, 
Oreg.,  Feb.  24,  1986;  aged  75  y. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Ada  Sut- 
ter). She  was  a member  of  Hope- 
well  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  27,  in 
charge  of  Maynard  Headings, 
Louis  Lehman,  and  Claud 
Hostetler;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Hoke,  William  E.,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Rosetta  (Akers)  Hoke, 
was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb. 
18,  1903;  died  at  Fountain  View 
Nursing  Home.  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Mar.  3,  1986;  aged  83  y.  On  Feb. 
22,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth E.  Delcamp,  who  died  on 
Jan.  1,  1984.  Surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Eleanora — Mrs.  Ar- 
chie Magers,  Rosemary — Mrs. 
Thomas  Cunningham,  Wilma 
Hoke,  Patricia— Mrs.  Timothy 
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Berkey,  and  Deanna  Shidaker),  4 
sons  (William  D.,  Wayne  R., 
David  R.,  and  Stephen  R.),  21 
grandchildren,  15  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Charles), 
and  2 sisters  (Mildred  Tschupp 
and  Dorothy — Mrs.  Michael 
Kauffman).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 brothers,  one  sister, 
and  one  great-granddaughter.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Yoder-Culp  Funeral  Home  on 
Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  Michael  Loss 
and  Aden  Horst;  interment  in 
West  Goshen  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Eva  Mae,  daughter  of 
Mahlon  and  Elsie  V.  (Harnish) 
Martin,  was  born  in  Upper  Lea- 
cock Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  21, 1909;  died 
at  the  Mennonite  Home  on  Feb. 
22,  1986;  aged  76  y.  On  Jan.  3, 
1931,  she  was  married  to  Paul  S. 
Horst,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Elvin  M.  and 
Eugene  H.),  4 brothers  (Leroy, 
Samuel,  M.  Richard  , and  Robert 
E.  Martin),  and  4 sisters 
(Dorothy  Peters,  Viola  Shenk, 
Ruth  Nark,  and  Arlene  Bru- 
baker). She  was  a member  of 
Groffdale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  26,  in  charge  of  Ralph 
Ginder,  Charles  Wert,  and 
Curvin  Bucher;  interment  in 
Groffdale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kennell,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Christian  L.  and  Elizabeth 
(Oesch)  Erb,  was  born  on  Jan.  30, 
1907;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Jan.  22,  1986; 
aged  78  y.  On  June  22,  1933,  she 
was  married  to  Elkanah  G.  Ken- 
nell, who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Joan — Mrs. 
Brian  Kirk),  3 grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandchild.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Douglas),  3 brothers  (Menno, 
William,  and  Edward),  and  5 
sisters  (Mrs.  Nancy  Nafziger, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Bellar,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Boshart,  Mrs.  Mary 
Steinmann,  and  Mrs.  Edna 
Lebold).  She  was  a member  of 
Wellesley  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  25,  in  charge  of  Gerald 
Schwartzentruber;  interment  in 
the  Maple  View  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kraybill,  Suie,  daughter  of  Si- 
mon E.  and  Fannie  (Eby)  Garber, 
was  born  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Dec.  26,  1892;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1986; 
aged  93  y.  On  Dec.  3,  1917,  she 
was  married  to  Martin  R. 
Kraybill,  who  died  on  June  23, 
1979.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Wilmer  G.,  Simon  P.,  and  Nevin 
M.),  2 daughters  (Maribel  G.  and 
Jean — Mrs.  Norman  Shenk),  2 
brothers  (J.  Clarence  and  Monroe 
E.  Garber),  and  one  sister 
(Helen — Mrs.  Earl  Groff).  She 
was  a member  of  Bossiers  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  22,  in 
charge  of  Harlan  Hoover,  Donald 
Kraybill,  Ronald  Kraybill,  Mark 
Kraybill,  and  Jerry  Shenk;  inter- 
ment in  Bossiers  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kuebler,  Louis  A.,  son  of 
Ernest  and  Matilda  (Bachman) 


Kuebler,  was  born  at  Eureka,  111., 
Sept.  21,  1929;  died  at  Eureka, 
111.,  Feb.  25,  1986;  aged  56  y.  On 
Jan.  12,  1958,  he  was  married  to 
Sally  Sauder,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Craig),  one 
daughter  (Tami),  his  mother,  and 
2 brothers  (Melvin  and  Earl).  He 
was  a member  of  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  28,  in 
charge  of  Eldon  King;  interment 
in  Roanoke  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Anna  Mary,  daughter 
of  Charles  B.  and  Ada  (Nissley) 
Landis,  was  born  at  Lititz,  Pa., 
Aug.  25,  1909;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1986;  aged  76  y.  Sur- 
viving are  3 brothers  (Albert, 
Paul,  and  Charles).  She  was  a 
member  of  Landis  Valley  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  3,  in 
charge  of  Lester  M.  Hoover  and 
Irvin  Weaver;  interment  in 
Landis  Valley  Cemetery. 

Lichti,  Opal,  daughter  of  Al- 
vin and  Minnie  Roth,  was  born  at 
Milford,  Nebr.,  Aug.  21,  1923; 
died  of  cancer  at  Wichita,  Kans., 
Feb.  21,  1986;  aged  62  y.  On  June 
25,  1944,  she  was  married  to  Leo- 
nard Lichti,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Roger,  Nor- 
man, Thomas,  and  Loren),  3 
daughters  (Joy  Rogers,  Carolyn 
Birch,  and  Jan  Powers),  her 
father,  and  one  sister  (Faye  Bur- 
key).  She  was  a member  of 
Hesston  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  24,  in  charge  of  Dan 
Johnston  and  Phil  Bedsworth;  in- 
terment in  East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Lucero,  Mary  N.,  daughter  of 
Antonio  and  Delores  Roybal,  was 
born  in  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  June 
9, 1924;  died  at  the  La  Junta  Colo- 
rado Medical  Center,  Mar.  3, 
1986;  aged  61  y.  On  July  17,  1946, 
she  was  married  to  Narciso 
Lucero,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  6 children  (John  N., 
Mary  Frances,  Stephen,  Joe  Rich- 
ard, Lorene  Rosie,  and  Joseph 
D.),  8 grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Theresa  Guerrero  and  Pablita 
Ramirez).  She  was  a member  of 
Emmanuel  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Peacock  Funeral  Home  on  Mar.  5, 
in  charge  of  Stan  Smucker;  inter- 
ment in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Meyers,  Elton  B.,  son  of  John 
and  Maggie  (Bergey)  Meyers,  was 
born  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  May  2, 
1904;  died  at  Suburban  General 
Hospital,  East  Norriton,  Feb.  15, 
1986;  aged  81  y.  On  Nov.  28, 1925, 
he  was  married  to  Isabella 
Moyer,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Marvin  M.),  4 
daughters  (Ethel— Mrs.  Marvin 
Kolb,  Edith — Mrs.  Norman  G. 
Moyer,  Irene — Mrs.  Daniel  Kolb, 
and  Miriam— Mrs.  Robert  Mar- 
tin), 17  grandchildren,  16  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother 
(Henry  B.).  He  was  a member  of 
Boyertown  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Souderton  Mennonite  Home  on 
Feb.  18,  in  charge  of  Curtis  God- 
shall,  and  at  Boytertown  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Feb.  19,  in 
charge  of  John  E.  Lapp  and  Win- 
field Ruth;  interment  in  the 
Boyertown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


Myer,  Susie  L.,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Anna  (Eby)  Kurtz, 
was  born  in  Salisbury  Twp.,  Pa., 
Sept.  5,  1892;  died  at  Leader 
Nursing  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Feb.  13,  1986;  aged  93  y.  She  was 
married  to  Luke  B.  Myer,  who 
died  on  Jan.  4,  1979.  Surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Anna  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  Susanna,  and  Esther), 
2 sons  (Daniel  and  Luke),  one 
brother  (Daniel  Kurtz),  and  one 
sister  (Edith  Sangrey).  She  was  a 
member  of  Paradise  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Brown  Funeral  Home  on 
Feb.  17,  in  charge  of  Harold  K. 
Book;  interment  in  Paradise 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Mary  A.,  daughter 
of  John  and  Rebecca  (Weaver) 
Hershberger,  was  born  at  Berlin, 
Ohio,  Feb.  25, 1910;  died  at  a local 
nursing  home  on  Feb.  18,  1986; 
aged  75  y.  On  Jan.  15,  1931,  she 
was  married  to  Eli  Schrock,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Betty  Howman  and 
Esther  Graber),  4 sons  (Paul, 
Weldon,  Richard,  and  Henry),  16 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (John  Hersh- 
berger), and  2 sisters  (Souilla 
Yoder  and  Sarah  Stutzman).  She 
was  a member  of  Bay  Shore  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  21,  in 
charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  and 
Sherm  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Springer,  Allan  Jay,  son  of 
Allan  and  Ruth  (Martin) 
Springer,  was  born  in  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  Oct.  15,  1943;  died  at 
New  Paris,  Ind.,  Feb.  23,  1986; 
aged  42  y.  On  July  3, 1966,  he  was 
married  to  Barbara  Beechy,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Mark),  his  father,  step- 
mother (Myrtle),  2 sisters  (Mary 
Faith — Mrs.  Kenneth  Litwiller 
and  Marjorie — Mrs.  Bob  Det- 
weiler),  and  one  brother 
(Ronald).  He  was  a member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  26,  in  charge  of  Rachel  S. 
Fisher  and  Bob  Detweiler;  inter- 
ment in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Anna  M.,  daughter 
of  John  W.  and  Anna  (Nolt) 
Weaver,  was  born  at  Union 
Grove,  Pa.,  June  10, 1895;  died  on 
Jan.  12,  1986;  aged  90  y.  She  was 
married  to  W.  Banks  Weaver, 
who  died  seven  weeks  after  her 
death.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(John  W.  Samuel  B.,  David  W., 
and  Daniel  M.),  2 daughters 
(Anna  M. — Mrs.  Glenn  Graybill 
and  Ruth— Mrs.  Elvin  Graybill), 
39  grandchildren,  58  great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Elizabeth 
Weaver),  and  one  brother  (David 
Weaver).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 daughters,  one 
brother,  and  one  sister.  She  was  a 
member  of  Goodwill  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  15,  in  charge  of 
Laban  Kauffman,  Benjamin  Esh- 
bach,  and  Leonard  Sensenig; 
interment  in  the  Delaware  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Weaver,  W.  Banks,  son  of 
Samuel  B.  and  Mary  (Nolt)  Wea- 
ver, was  born  at  Richfield,  Pa., 
Nov.  22,  1891;  died  on  March  4, 


1986;  aged  94  y.  He  was  married 
to  Anna  M.  Weaver,  who  died  on 
Jan.  12,  1986.  Surviving  are  4 
sons  (John  W.,  Samuel  B.,  David 
W.,  and  Daniel  M.),  2 daughters 
(Anna  M.— Mrs.  Glenn  Graybill 
and  Ruth — Mrs.  Elvin  Graybill), 
39  grandchildren,  58  great-grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 daughters,  2 sisters, 
and  2 brothers.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  on  Dec.  20,  1921, 
and  served  as  a minister  for  60 
years.  He  was  a member  of  Good- 
will Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  Laban  Kauff- 
man, David  Wadel,  Benjamin 
Eshbach,  and  Leonard  Sensenig; 
interment  in  the  Delaware  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Swartzen- 
druber)  Schlabaugh,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  May  17,  1893; 
died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  Feb.  28,  1986;  aged  92 
y.  On  Sept.  9,  1914,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Jason  Yoder,  who  died  on 
Mar.  26,  1963.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Marjorie — Mrs.  Paul 
T.  Guengerich),  one  son  (John 
Doyle),  13  grandchildren,  22 
great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Ed  Schlabaugh).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Wilbur),  5 brothers,  and  2 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Ka- 
lona  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  3,  in  charge  of  Howard 
Keim  and  Paul  T.  Guengerich; 
interment  in  West  Union 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Me  n non  ite  Chu  rch 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Des 
Plaines,  111.,  Apr.  10-12 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  Apr.  11-12 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  20 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration  and 
delegate  assembly,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y., 
May  2-3 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  spring 
assembly,  Greeley,  Colo.,  May  2-4 
Franconia  Conference  spring  meeting,  May  3 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference, 
Macon,  Miss.,  May  3-4 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  4 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  6-11 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, May  9-10 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  30 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Nonviolence  in  Philippines 
lauded  by  churches,  peace  group 

The  role  of  nonviolent  protests  in 
bringing  down  the  Marcos  regime  in  the 
Philippines  was  commended  in  state- 
ments by  Pax  Christi  USA  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

“No  more  will  critics  be  able  to  claim 
nonviolence  would  never  work,”  said 
Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton,  president  of 
Pax  Christi  USA,  the  national  arm  of 
the  international  Catholic  peace  move- 
ment. “By  their  courageous  and  creative 
use  of  nonviolent  tactics,  the  Philippine 
people  have  overthrown  a harsh  and 
often  repressive  government  and 
demonstrated  that  justice  can  be  won 
without  full-scale  military  force.” 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
noted  that  “a  growing  people’s  move- 
ment in  the  Philippines  has  expressed 
itself  almost  entirely  through  nonvio- 
lent means  despite  violent  resistance  to 
the  people’s  assertion  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.”  The  ecumenical  organiza- 
tion commented  that  “the  world  can  be 
deeply  grateful  for  the  example  and  the 
spiritual  strength  of  that  movement  in 
seeking  change  through  peaceful 
means.” 


NCC  mediation  helped  resolve 
Campbell  Soup  labor  dispute 

The  settling  of  a complicated  three- 
way  farm  labor  dispute  with  the 
assistance  of  mediators  from  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  represents  a 
“watershed”  event  for  the  31-denomina- 
tion  ecumenical  organization. 

The  Campbell  Soup  Company,  the 
Farm  Labor  Organizing  Committee,  and 
associations  of  tomato  and  cucumber 
growers  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  signed 
collective  bargaining  agreements 
recently  two  days  before  the  NCC 
Executive  Committee  was  expected  to 
endorse  a boycott  of  Campbell  products. 
The  dispute  lasted  eight  years. 

The  agreement  was  negotiated  by  a 
five-member  commission  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  ecumenical 
council.  NCC,  which  has  usually  played 
the  role  of  advocate  for  one  party  in  a 
controversy,  decided  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Campbell  dispute  to  act  as  a media- 
tor. 


U.S.  seminaries  change  as  women 
students  and  teachers  increase 

The  growing  presence  of  women  is 
changing  Christian  theological 


seminaries  in  the  United  States— both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 

Seminaries  have  revamped  their  cur- 
ricula, adding  courses  of  interest  to 
women,  and  changing  the  content  of 
traditional  courses. 

Many  women  have  become  seminary 
teachers  and  administrators,  although 
their  proportion  is  still  much  smaller 
than  the  ratio  of  females  in  seminary 
student  bodies.  At  least  four  women 
serve  as  seminary  deans. 

The  arrival  of  women  has  led  many 
seminaries  to  adopt  inclusive  language 
policies  for  human  references  in  the 
classroom  and  in  worship.  Women  also 
have  been  responsible  for  improving  the 
general  ambience  on  seminary  cam- 
puses. 

“The  presence  of  so  many  women  both 
humanized  us  and  raised  our  academic 
standards,”  one  seminary  dean  said.  It 
has  helped  seminaries  look  more  keenly 
at  questions  of  social  justice,  including 
oppressed  communities,  said  the 
president  of  an  interdenominational 
seminary. 


Religious  leaders  opposed  to 
‘contra’  aid  accuse  U.S.  of  lying 

In  one  of  the  sharpest  church  attacks 
ever  on  U.S.  policies  in  Central 
America,  more  than  200  religious 
leaders  have  accused  the  Reagan 
administration  of  intentionally  spread- 
ing “lies”  in  its  efforts  to  win  military 
aid  to  anti-government  rebels  in 
Nicaragua. 

“A  scaffold  of  deception  is  being 
constructed  around  Nicaragua,” 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  leaders 
charged  in  a recent  statement  in  Wash- 
ington. “Exaggeration,  misinformation, 
and  outright  falsehood  form  the  heart  of 
the  Reagan  administration’s  case 
against  Nicaragua.” 

After  releasing  both  the  statement 
and  a separate  list  of  10  alleged  lies  per- 
petuated by  the  administration,  seven 
of  the  signers  led  a march  up  to  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  where  the  protesters  formed  a 
human  cross  and  prayed  for  Nicaraguan 
civilians  killed  since  the  United  States 
began  sending  aid  to  the  “contra”  rebels. 


‘Road  Less  Traveled’:  a well-trod 
spiritual  phenomenon  of  the  1980s 

Since  last  September,  about  15  mem- 
bers of  Good  Shepherd  Church  in 
Hilltown,  Pa.,  have  been  meeting 
regularly  to  study  and  reflect  on  one 
book. 

It  is  not  the  Bible,  or  a work  by  a well- 
known  religious  figure,  but  rather  the 
work  of  a suburban  psychiatrist  from 
Connecticut  who  has  become  something 
of  a national  spiritual  counselor.  What 
the  church  group  in  Hilltown — and 
thousands  of  others  like  it — has  turned 


to  is  The  Road  Less  Traveled  and  its 
author,  Scott  Peck. 

An  attempt  to  bridge  modern 
psychology  and  religion,  the  book  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  1980s.  First  pub- 
lished in  1978,  it  sold  12,000  hardcover 
copies  in  its  first  two  years.  Then  the 
avalanche  came,  and  it  has  now  sold 
more  than  1.5  million  copies.  It  has  been 
on  the  New  York  Times  paperback  best- 
seller list  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  book’s  success  has  to  do  with  the 
popular  interest  in  psychology  as  well  as 
the  renewed  importance  placed  by  many 
today  on  developing  a deeper  spiritual 
life,  according  to  Gerald  May,  a 
psychotherapist  and  noted  Christian 
writer  on  spiritual  themes.  “A  lot  of 
people  have  found  it  tremendously  help- 
ful in  their  lives,  and  that’s  what 
counts.” 


On-site  reporting  to  distinguish 
new  Rock  Christian  Network 

The  United  States’  newest  religious 
television  network  premiered  on  Palm 
Sunday  with  a brand  of  on-site  report- 
ing that  it  hopes  will  distinguish  it  from 
other  Christian  broadcasting  efforts. 

It  is  called  the  Rock  Christian  Net- 
work (RCN),  and  is  the  brainchild  of 
John  Giminez.  The  former  drug  addict 
founded  a congregation  called  the  Rock 
Church  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  in  1968, 
and  later  started  a cable  television  show 
called  Rock  Church  Proclaims.  Through 
its  influence,  the  4,000-member  con- 
gregation organized  more  than  20 
satellite  churches  around  the  country. 

Rock  Church  will  now  continue  to 
spread  the  word  through  a 24-hour-a- 
day,  seven-day-a-week  Christian  cable 
TV  network.  Unlike  other  religious  net- 
works that  feature  prominent  per- 
sonalities chatting  with  hosts  in  a 
studio,  RCN  takes  its  cameras  where 
the  action  is. 


Catholics,  Lutherans  share  churches 
during  coldest  months 

In  Walnut  Grove,  Minn.,  the  town 
made  famous  by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder’s 
novel  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  and  a 
subsequent  television  series,  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  congregations  have 
shared  facilities  during  the  coldest 
months  of  winter. 

They  did  so  to  cut  down  heating  costs 
and  to  become  better  acquainted.  Dur- 
ing January,  both  congregations  had 
their  services  in  English  Lutheran 
Church.  In  February,  each  congregation 
worshiped  at  St.  Paul’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

By  coincidence,  both  congregations 
are  led  by  women.  Tracy  Danby  is  pas- 
tor of  the  Lutheran  church  and  Sister 
Martha  Ann  McGinnis  is  pastoral 
administrator  of  the  Catholic  parish. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSPAPER 


The  irony 

I have  just  gone  through  Gwynne  Dyer’s  big  book  on 
War  (Crown,  1985).  What  a horrible  background  for  an 
Easter  editorial!  But  then  the  crucifixion  was  no  picnic 
either. 

Nothing  I ever  read  has  provided  so  comprehensive  a 
view  of  international  conflict.  The  book  is  a blockbuster. 
(Do  you  remember  the  blockbuster?  It  was  a World  War 
II  bomb  big  enough  to  destroy  a city  block.) 

Dyer  demythologizes  war  by  describing  it  rationally. 
War  is  irrational,  but  it  thrives  on  the  support  of  clever 
myths.  An  example  of  the  mythology  of  war  appears  in 
Reader's  Digest,  March  1985:  “Song  of  a Valiant  Lady: 

The  Life  of  a Flying  Fortress.”  Some  of  us  remember 
that  the  Flying  Fortress  was  the  B-17  bomber,  used  in 
World  War  II. 

In  loving  detail  the  article  follows  the  “career”  of  this 
bomber,  from  her  “birth”  in  a Seattle  aircraft  factory  in 
1944  to  her  “death”  in  France  some  20  years  later,  hav- 
ing served  as  a civilian  plane  after  the  war.  And  now  we 
learn  that  “she”  is  to  be  “resurrected,”  that  is,  rebuilt, 
and  to  make  one  last  flight  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Museum  in  Ohio. 

One  is  given  to  understand  that  the  people  who  built 
and  flew  the  valiant  lady  were  all  good  people — not  a 
scoundrel  in  the  lot.  (This  is  not  hard  to  believe.)  For  her 
pilot,  ferrying  bombs  from  England  to  Germany  and 
dumping  them  on  whoever  was  so  hapless  as  to  be 
underneath  was  all  in  a day’s  work.  Antiaircraft  flak 
was  simply  a difficulty  to  be  overcome.  Even  the  enemy 
is  given  a small  place  in  the  story  in  the  person  of  a 
German  fighter  pilot. 

Gwynne  Dyer  goes  beneath  all  of  this  mythology  and 
describes  war  for  what  it  is.  War  came  in  with  civiliza- 
tion, he  says.  Primitive  people  did  not  need  war,  for  they 
had  no  wealth  or  property  to  protect.  War  is  about  the 
defense  of  property.  Primitive  food-gathering  bands 
might  skirmish  with  one  another,  but  Dyer  says  these 
were  little  more  than  athletic  contests.  He  would  hold 
that  there  is  no  real  need  to  kill  when  there  is  no 
property  to  protect.  Indeed,  says  Dyer,  “There  is  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  civilization  was  a wise  ex- 
periment. We  were  doing  quite  nicely  without  it”  (p. 

252).  (One  is  reminded  of  a passage  which  seems  to 
separate  the  people  of  God  from  civilized  activities — 
Genesis  4:17-24.) 

Dyer  traces  the  history  of  war  from  the  dawn  of  civi- 
lization to  the  present  and  concludes  that  nothing  has 
changed  but  the  machinery.  “War,”  he  says,  “is  deeply 
engrained  in  our  culture,  but  it  is  lethally  incompatible 
with  an  advanced  technological  civilization”  (p.  204). 

And  so,  says  Dyer,  we  are  finally  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
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of  Easter 

Unless  we  change  our  way  of  thinking,  the  signs  are  that 
the  world  will  end  in  a nuclear  winter.  His  answer  is  to 
take  the  United  Nations  seriously,  to  “make  the  lesser 
sacrifices  necessary  to  avoid  war  ...  to  give  up  our 
precious  independence”  (p.  263). 

In  this  issue  Tom  Yoder-Neufeld  is  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  irony  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Indeed,  is  it  not  true? 
From  beginning  to  end,  John  seems  to  want  us  to  reflect 
on  the  anomalies  of  Jesus’  life,  beginning  with  1:10:  “The 
world  was  made  through  him,  yet  the  world  knew  him 
not.” 

The  ironies  are  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  account 
of  Jesus’  arrest,  trial,  and  death.  They  begin  with  the 
confrontation  in  the  garden,  where  the  unarmed  Jesus 
identified  himself  and  the  whole  company  fell  over 
backwards.  The  irony  of  Easter  and  of  Christian  history 
is  that  Jesus  provided  the  ultimate  answer  to  war,  but 
hardly  any  Christians  seem  to  notice.  So  it  remains  for 
an  apparent  secular  humanist  like  Dyer  to  give  war  its 
comeuppance.  He  has  no  certain  solution,  yet  the  solu- 
tion has  been  lying  around  for  2,000  years. 

Jesus,  who,  according  to  Colossians  1:15  “is  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God”  simply  refused  to  defend  himself. 
For  most  Christians  this  is  unacceptable.  Many  assume 
it  was  necessary  for  Jesus — he  had  to  die  for  our  sins 
didn’t  he? — but  not  for  his  followers.  A common  Chris- 
tian position  is  that  which  I found  recently  in  a church 
publication:  “This  country  was  born  and  grew  strong  be- 
cause there  were  men  and  women  on  guard  to  protect 
their  colonies  and  who  fought  in  every  war  from  the 
Revolutionary  war  to  Vietnam.” 

The  apparent  secularist  Dyer  would  put  it  a little  dif- 
ferently. He  would  observe  that  in  modern  times  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  have  gone  to  war  with  each 
other  roughly  every  50  years,  beginning  with  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  in  1618.  The  U.S.,  he  would  say,  has  been  no 
more  selfish,  or  selfless,  than  the  rest.  An  emphasis  on 
power  and  property  simply  leads  to  wars. 

The  irony  of  Easter  is  that  it  is  celebrated  year  after 
year,  but  its  message  is  muted  for  refusal  to  take  it 
seriously.  The  Christian  church  has  spread  over  the 
world  but  it  is  less  effective  than  it  should  be  because 
Christians  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  example  of 
Jesus  as  an  example  for  them. 

Recently  John  K.  Stoner  suggested  that,  as  a place  to 
begin,  Christians  should  decide  not  to  kill  one  another. 
This  is  somewhat  less  than  Jesus  asked  for,  or  did,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  a start.  Indeed  it  would  be  a dramatic 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  living  Christ  in  the  church 
today.  I believe  that  even  the  cynical  Gwynne  Dyer 
would  be  impressed. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  service 
of  solitude 

by  Sandra  Drescher-Lehman 

This  morning,  as  I woke,  I realized  that  this  was  the 
day  I’d  set  aside  to  spend  alone  with  God.  I rushed  to  my 
special  place  of  prayer,  knowing  how  much  I need  this 
time  of  recreating  solitude. 

It  wasn’t  long,  however,  before  I realized  that  my 
meditating  on  Psalm  36  had  become  more  of  a study  than 
listening  to  what  God  was  saying  to  me.  I caught  myself 
seeking  nuggets  for  the  next  worship  service  I am  to 
lead.  I thought,  without  thinking,  of  others  whose  lives 
could  be  enriched  by  these  verses. 

A luxury?  I thought,  too,  of  the  book  by  Yvonne  Dill- 
ing  that  I’ve  just  finished  reading,  In  Search  of  Refuge 
(Herald  Press,  1984).  It  was  her  journal  of  the  long  days 
of  helping  Salvadoran  refugees  in  Honduras — those  who 
have  been  driven  from  their  homeland  and  separated 
from  their  friends  and  relatives.  I wonder  what  I did  to 
deserve  the  luxury  of  a day  alone  with  God.  Is  it  right 
for  me  to  enjoy  life  when  so  many  are  suffering? 

I know  there  are  a lot  of  other  good  things  I could  be 
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doing  today.  All  the  hours  I spend  at  the  prison  make  me 
more  aware  than  ever  of  how  much  more  work  there  is 
to  do  there.  I know  my  neighbor,  who  has  lived  in  a daze 
ever  since  her  husband  died,  would  appreciate  a visit 
from  me.  I am  aware  of  the  hundreds  of  people  here  in 
Richmond  who  have  no  homes,  and  I know  the  kitchen 
that  serves  meals  could  use  my  help  today. 

I think  of  friends  who  are  busy,  using  the  example  of 
servanthood  that  Christ  lived.  They’re  serving  children, 
providing  health  care  in  the  villages  of  Guatemala,  or- 
ganizing self-help  groups  for  the  powerless,  taking  care 
of  foster  children,  and  lobbying  for  legislation  to  change 
the  fate  of  those  who  are  starving. 

Sometimes  I wonder  where  the  people  I admire  get 
their  energy.  How  do  they  decide  which  projects  to 
tackle?  There  are  many  good  things  to  do  and  it’s  easy  to 
let  those  who  surround  me,  or  who  speak  the  loudest,  de- 
termine where  I should  put  my  priorities. 

Drowned  out.  I’m  suddenly  jolted  back  to  myself— 
where  I am  and  what  I’m  doing  here.  Even  in  solitude, 
I’ve  let  myself  listen  to  those  other  voices,  clamoring  for 
my  time,  attention,  and  money!  I need  to  return  again  to 
the  intended  efforts  of  this  day.  I want  to  listen  for  the 
voice  of  God.  I realize  again  that  it’s  often  quieter  than 
the  other  voices  I hear.  God’s  voice  can  easily  be 
drowned  out  in  the  midst  of  doing. 

I don’t  know  how  others  decide  what  path  of 
servanthood  to  follow,  but  I know  how  I need  to  decide, 
because  I know  how  Elijah  decided.  When  God  told  him 
to  go  to  the  ravine  of  Kerith,  he  went  there  and  waited 
until  the  brook  dried  up  before  God  gave  him  the  next 
word.  And  he  saved  the  lives  of  a widow  and  her  son. 

I know,  too,  how  Esther  knew  what  she  had  to  do.  She 
prayed  and  fasted  for  three  days  and  nights  and  asked 
all  the  Jews  in  that  area  to  do  the  same.  And  she  saved 
the  lives  of  the  entire  Israelite  population. 

Jesus  also  spent  much  time  alone  with  God.  His  public 
ministry  was  prefaced  by  40  days  alone  in  the  desert. 

In  response  to  the 
Challenger  disaster 

The  flag  at  half-mast 
Mourning  seven  dead. 

Tragedy  untold. 

Tears.  Grief. 

Anguish.  Shock. 

Think  I’ll  buy  a flag 

To  keep  at  half-mast 
Mourning  thousands  dead. 

Tragedies  funded  by  US. 

Tears.  Grief. 

Anguish.  Shame. 

— John  Shearer 


Throughout  the  next  three  years,  he  repeatedly  went  off 
by  himself  to  pray.  And  he  died  for  the  lives  of  the  entire 
world. 

In  more  recent  history,  I know  that  my  own  moments 
of  clear  vision  have  also  followed  times  alone  with  God. 
My  most  dramatic  revelation  of  God’s  love  for  me  came 
in  the  midst  of  five  days  of  solitude.  My  richest 
Christmas  came  the  year  I began  Advent  with  a day  set 
apart  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  coming.  The 
times  of  more  deeply  understanding  who  God  wants  me 
to  be  have  been  revealed  in  the  midst  of  time  set  aside  to 
worship,  love,  and  listen  to  God. 


Time  alone  with  God  has  changed 
my  guilt-induced  action  into 
love-given  action. 


Back  to  the  world.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
time  alone  with  God  does  not  result  in  a life  of  retreating 
within  myself,  blinded  to  the  needs  of  the  world,  as  I 
have  feared.  It  has  rather  turned  me  back  to  the  world, 
again  and  again,  and  changed  my  guilt-induced  action 
into  love-given  action. 

I hope  the  cycle  will  never  stop,  for  it’s  only  out  of 
experiencing  God’s  love  that  I can  share  it.  It’s  only  out 
of  receiving  Christ’s  vision  that  I can  spread  it.  It’s  only 
out  of  taking  the  time  to  be  alone  with  God  that  I can 
hear  that  still  small  voice,  and  that  waiting  becomes  a 
strength. 

Lord  Jesus,  give  me  the  ability  to  relax  and  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  served  by  you.  I want  to  be  your 
servant,  but  not  in  a life  of  rushing,  frantic  activity. 

Help  me  to  know  who  you  want  me  to  be,  to  distinguish 
which  “good  things"  you  have  for  me  to  do,  and — most  of 
all — to  love  you  more  in  every  moment  of  my  life.  Q 


Sandra  Drescher-Lehman,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  codirector  of  the  local 
Discipleship  unit  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  chaplain  at  a 
local  institution  for  juvenile  girls.  This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  articles 
suggested  by  the  Mennonite  Church’s  Ministry  of  Spirituality  Com- 
mittee. 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


God  does  not 
bless  everyone 

I am  irked  a bit  when  I hear  a speaker 
use  the  words— “God  bless  you, 
everyone”— at  the  conclusion  of  a 
speech  that  has  just  (at  least  in  my  way 
of  thinking)  made  a veritable  mockery 
of  God’s  truth  and  blessing.  This,  to  me, 
is  tantamount  to  taking  God’s  name  in 
vain. 

I experienced  this  recently  during  one 
of  President  Reagan’s  nationally  tele- 
vised speeches  in  which  he  trumpeted 
the  call  of  “peace,  peace”  via  military 
strength  (in  which  there  is  no  real 
peace),  and  then  closed  with  the  words, 
“God  bless  you,  everyone,”  or  something 
to  that  effect. 

Such  pious  pontificating  is  surely  the 
result  of  the  president’s  polished 
courses  on  PET  (President  Effective- 
ness Training),  and  yet  is  a PET  peeve 
of  mine  and,  I feel,  does  not  contribute 
in  any  positive  way  to  the  spiritual 
training  of  this  nation’s  people. 

Further,  I think  that  God  neither 
blesses  the  words  of  that  kind  of  speech 
nor  the  attitudes  that  breed  them;  and  I 
think  that  those  who  take  the  words  of 
such  a speech  to  heart,  and  feed  on 
them,  are  not  blessed  by  God  for  it. 

These  are  the  attitudes  that  the  Lord 
blesses  (Cf.  Matt.  5:3-10): 

Blessed  are  we  who  seek  to  . . . 

•walk  humbly  with  our  God — receive 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

•admit  our  wrongheadedness  and 
quit  justifying  ourselves  and  our  life- 
styles— grieve  over  our  self-centered- 
ness and  sin. 

•yield  in  trust  to  God’s  way — believe 
in  Jesus. 

•know,  obey,  and  be  like  Jesus  only, 
the  Righteous  One — cleave  to  Jesus. 

•bestow  lavish  grace  on  others — offer 
a reprieve  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

•have  a single-minded  devotion  to 
God — leave  other  idolatrous  loyalties. 

•be  ambassadors  of  reconciliation— 


retrieve  the  lost,  the  outcast,  the 
stranger,  the  enemy. 

• be  willing  to  suffer,  sacrifice,  lay 
down  our  lives  (instead  of  taking 
another’s  life)  for  the  sake  of  “right- 
ness”— heave  our  “cross”  on  our 
shoulders  and  follow  Jesus. 

This  is  what  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word, 
achieves  for  us.  This  is  what  we  are 
called  to  weave  into  our  heartstrings 
and  thought  patterns  and  behavior.  This 
is  what  God  blesses  us  for,  every  one! 

— DougReichenbach,  Way  land , Iowa 


Let  us  pray  for, 
not  blast  the  president 

“200  Religious  Leaders  Blast 
Reagan.”  This  was  the  headline  on  the 
Mar.  4 newspaper  that  comes  to  my 
home.  It  was  a report  on  a protest  as  200 
religious  leaders  formed  a human  cross 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington in  objection  to  Reagan’s  policies 
in  Nicaragua. 

Signers  of  a statement  included 
Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Episcopal, 
and  Lutheran  bishops,  top  officials  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  the 
Mennonite  Church,  the  Unitarian 
Universalist  Association,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  Jewish  rabbis. 

I am  not  necessarily  approving  of 
President  Reagan’s  policies  in 
Nicaragua,  but  I am  disapproving  of 
Mennonites  using  this  method  to  let 
their  voice  be  heard,  and  then  proposing 
to  speak  for  the  Mennonite  Church.  I do 
not  feel  that  Mennonites  protesting  in 
this  way  are  speaking  for  the  larger 
body. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Mennonites  were 
involved  with  some  strange  bedfellows 
in  this  protest.  It  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  us  to  speak  through  our  local 
congressmen  than  to  be  included  with 
the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

If  the  apostle  Peter  could  instruct 
Christians  to  pray  for  rulers  in  his  day 
when  the  tyrant  Nero  was  on  the 
throne,  how  much  more  should  we 
follow  the  scriptural  injunction  to  pray 


for  those  in  authority  and  not  “blast” 
away  at  them? 

I fear  that  many  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  no  longer  believe  in  and  practice 
the  teachings  of  nonresistance  as  Jesus 
taught  it  and  lived  it.  When  do  we  find 
him  protesting  against  those  in  au- 
thority? I believe  that  some  among  us 
are  more  influenced  by  a pacifistic  at- 
titude toward  the  government.  The  pac- 
ifists’ active  interest  in  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  state  is  motivated  by 
the  desire  to  influence  policies  govern- 
ing international  relations. 

The  nonresistant  has  only  a passive 
interest  in  the  activities  of  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Jesus,  and  makes 
no  effort  to  influence  international  di- 
plomacy. The  Christian  seeks  to  be 
much  on  his  knees  in  behalf  of  kingdom 
work,  and  also  to  believe  that  God  does 
overrule  among  the  governments  of  this 
world. — Luke  L.  Horst,  Shilling  ton,  Pa. 


Forgotten 

David,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
the  son  of  Obed, 
the  son  of  Boaz, 
the  son  of  Sala, 
the  son  of  Nahshon, 
the  son  of  Amminadab, 
the  son  of  Admin, 
the  son  of  Arni, 
the  son  of  Hezron, 
the  son  of  Perez, 
the  son  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Jacob, 
the  son  of  Isaac, 
the  son  of  Abraham.* 

Your  royal  lineage 

Added  to  your  fame. 

But  who  was  your  mother? 

Did  she  have  a name? 

*Luke  3:31-3+ 

— L.  Glen  Guengerich 
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The  hope  of  Habakkuk 

by  Carolyn  Yoder 


The  story  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  as  recorded  in  the 
book  that  bears  his  name  has  much  to  say  to  us  today. 
Violence  abounded  in  the  nation  of  Judah,  and  the 
wicked  far  outnumbered  the  righteous.  Bribery  was 
rampant,  and  even  in  the  courts,  there  was  no  justice. 
Desperately,  Habakkuk  called  to  God  for  help,  yet  God 
seemed  silent  and  far  away. 

Finally  God  did  speak,  but  his  words  stunned  Habak- 


At  times  we  wonder  where  God  is  or 
how  he  fits  into  both  our  personal 
anguish  and  the  pain  of  the  world. 


kuk.  God’s  answer  to  all  his  prayers  and  pleas  was  that 
he  would  punish  Judah  for  her  sin  by  raising  up  a more 
wicked  nation,  the  Chaldeans,  to  conquer  them.  Habak- 
kuk is  filled  with  despair  and  hopelessness.  This  wasn’t 
the  kind  of  help  he  had  envisioned. 

Probably  all  of  us  have  had  times  when  we’ve  felt  like 
Habakkuk.  Events  come  into  our  personal  lives  that 
leave  us  with  many  questions:  the  death  of  a vibrant 
person  from  cancer,  the  accidental  death  of  a child,  the 
living  death  from  a disease  like  Alzheimer’s,  or  the 
failure  of  a business  venture. 

World  is  convulsing.  But  it  is  not  only  on  a personal 
level  that  we  struggle.  Our  whole  world  is  convulsing, 
and  even  if  we  want  to,  we  can’t  escape  the  knowledge. 
There  is  poverty,  famine,  malnutrition,  starvation, 
racial  violence,  wars,  refugees,  and  a frightening  nu- 
clear arms  race.  No  wonder  that  at  times  we  wonder 
where  God  is  or  how  he  fits  into  both  our  personal  an- 
guish and  the  pain  of  the  world. 

What  do  we  do  when  God  seems  silent?  Or  if,  like  in 
the  case  of  Habakkuk,  when  he  finally  does  speak,  we 
find  his  answer  a greater  puzzle  than  his  silence? 

I don’t  have  any  new  answers  to  these  centuries-old 
questions.  When  I go  back  to  Habakkuk’s  response,  I 
find  courage  to  face  my  own  dilemmas.  What  did  he  do 
when  he  despaired?  He  protested  God’s  answer! 

No  Lord.  You  can 't  do  this.  It  isn  ’tfair.  Yes,  we  are 
wicked  and  I wanted  you  to  do  something,  hut  not  this. 
It  seems  like  you  're  mocking  us.  How  can  you  stand  idly 
by  while  the  Chaldeans  swallow  us?  I don 't  understand 
at  all .. . I'm  climbing  up  to  my  watchtower  now  and 
I'm  going  to  wait  there  to  see  what  answer  you  will  give 
to  my  complaint. 


Carolyn  Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a member  of  Community  Men- 
nonite  Church.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a talk  she  gave  there. 


I’m  told  that  the  Hebrew  verb  used  for  “wait”  in  this 
passage  has  an  active  connotation.  Habakkuk  had  con- 
fidence that  God  would  honor  his  honest  questions  and 
answer  his  challenge.  He  didn’t  go  up  to  his  watchtower 
passive,  wondering,  and  hoping  against  hope. 

Faith  rewarded.  And  God  rewarded  Habakkuk’s 
faith.  His  answer  revealed  his  long-range  plans.  For  a 
while,  the  Chaldeans  would  appear  to  triumph.  But  only 
for  a while.  Then  they  would  fall.  In  2:14  Habakkuk  is 
assured  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  earth  will  be 
filled  with  the  glory  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
In  the  last  verse  of  that  chapter  Habakkuk  confesses 
that  God  is  in  his  holy  temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence. 

So  God  is  there.  He  is  present.  He  loves,  he  knows,  he 
cares.  And  he  will  have  the  final  word.  Habakkuk  is 
satisfied;  his  faith  is  restored.  He  responds  in  chapter 
three  with  a prayer  in  which  he  reviews  the  mighty  acts 
of  God  throughout  history. 

I’ve  thought  about  Habakkuk  several  times  lately 
while  watching  the  news  about  South  Africa.  Because 
I’m  sure  people  like  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  countless 
other  men  and  women  of  God  in  that  country,  like 
Habakkuk,  have  moments  of  utter  despair.  And 
probably  many  are  climbing  their  watch  towers  to  ask 
what  God  will  answer  to  the  challenge  from  most  of  the 
white  minority. 

Allan  Boesak  is  a South  African  church  leader  of 
mixed  race  who  is  president  of  the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  United 
Democratic  Front,  an  organization — open  to  all  races — 
opposing  apartheid.  Last  August  Boesak  was  detained 
by  the  South  African  police.  He  was  later  released  but 
faces  charges  of  political  subversion. 

About  two  years  ago,  Sojourners  magazine  asked 
Boesak  and  a number  of  other  persons  living  under  dif- 
ficult situations  where  they  find  hope. 

Boesak’s  story.  Boesak  responded  with  the  story  of 
how  he  and  several  other  church  leaders  held  an  all- 
night  service,  praying,  talking,  and  singing  hymns  with 
a group  of  blacks  who  were  being  forcibly  evicted  from 
their  village  by  the  government.  The  army  had  already 
broken  down  their  schools  and  churches,  and  turned  off 
their  water.  Soon  they  would  send  in  the  army  and  bull- 
dozers to  raze  the  houses.  Then  they  would  load  these 
people,  who  had  a 70-year  history  in  this  place,  on  the 
backs  of  trucks  to  take  them  to  a barren  plot  of  earth  in 
a far-off  “homeland”  where  they  would  have  to  start 
over. 

As  Boesak  watched  the  people  begin  breaking  down 
their  own  homes — “before  the  government  does  it” — he 
was  overcome  with  a deep  despair.  “Where,”  he 
wondered,  “is  this  God  of  love  and  justice  and  mercy  we 
were  telling  the  people  about?  For  what  do  I pray  and  in 
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what  do  I believe?” 

And  then  he  said  he  knew.  “Sometimes  the  church  can 
do  nothing  but  pray  with  people,  become  one  in  their 
silent  suffering.  The  church  must  assure  them  that  God 
is  not  aloof,  but  present  in  the  situation .... 

“But  God’s  presence  is  not  a placating  presence,  it  is  a 
protesting  and  comforting  presence,  it  is  not  a presence 
that  says  ‘be  still,’  but  a presence  that  says  ‘don’t  accept 
it.’  God’s  presence  reminds  us  that  such  oppression, 
greed,  and  mindless  inhumanity  are  not  of  God.  They 
are  lies  that  must  be  overcome  by  the  truth  that  God 
reveals. 

“It  is  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  Lord  ...  It  is 
truth  that  God  is  not  honored  or  glorified  by  illness, 
poverty,  dejection,  or  exploitation.  God  is  not  honored 


God  is  present.  He  loves,  he  knows, 
he  cares.  And  he  will  have  the 
final  word. 


by  death  and  destruction,  by  the  inhumanity  of 
apartheid. . . . God  is  not  honored  by  the  naked  cynicism 
of  those  who  seek  peace  through  the  terror  of  nuclear 
threat. . . . This  presence  reveals  the  truth  and  we  must 
shout  it  from  the  roof  tops.”  (“The  Presence  of  the  Liv- 
ing God,”  Sojourners,  April  1984.) 

Boesak  calls  this  “subversive  piety.”  It  kindles  hope 
and  life.  And  he  believes  that  in  this  lies  the  hope  of  the 
nations,  the  hope  of  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  suffering. 
Hope  is  found  in  the  comforting,  protesting  presence  of 
the  living  God. 

Easter  in  autumn.  In  the  southern  hemisphere, 
Easter  comes  in  autumn.  The  first  year  or  two  our 
family  lived  there,  I found  it  difficult  to  think  about  the 
resurrection  surrounded  by  falling  leaves  and  brown 
grass.  Easter  in  autumn  seemed  a contradiction  in 
terms. 

Then  gradually  I began  to  understand  that  Easter  in 
autumn  is  probably  the  better  symbolism.  Because  hope 
and  resurrection  are  relatively  easy  to  believe  in,  in  the 
spring  seasons  of  our  lives. 

We  need  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  most  when  we 
think  of  our  children  worrying  about  whether  they’ll 
grow  up,  or  when  we  read  about  nuclear  winter.  We 
need  to  know  that  Easter  comes  in  autumn  when  we  en- 
counter cancer  and  death  or  a living  death.  We  need  to 
know  that  he  is  risen  so  we  can  open  ourselves  to  the  suf- 
fering in  the  world  rather  than  running  from  it.  We  need 
to  know  he  lives  and  is  a comforting  protesting  presence 
when  most  of  what  we  read  in  the  newspapers  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Bothas  of  the  world  have  triumphed. 

The  book  of  Habakkuk  concludes  with  his  ode  of  com- 
mitment, full  of  faith  and  belief  in  resurrection  in  the 
midst  of  autumn. 


Though  the  fig  tree  does  not  bud 
and  there  are  no  grapes  on  the  vines, 
though  the  olive  crop  fails 
and  the  fields  produce  no  food, 
though  there  are  no  sheep  in  the  pen 
and  no  cattle  in  the  stalls, 
yet  I will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 

I will  be  joyful  in  God  my  Savior. 

The  Sovereign  Lord  is  my  strength; 
he  makes  my  feet  like  the  feet  of  a deer, 
he  enables  me  to  go  on  the  heights. 

— Habakkuk  3:1 7-19,  NIV 

It  is  a paradox  and  a mystery  how  one  can  know  a 
deep  peace,  even  moments  of  joy,  while  living  with  deep 
anguish.  This  is  God’s  gift  of  hope.  It  is  available  in  all  of 
life’s  seasons  when  we  encounter  the  comforting,  pro- 
tecting presence  of  the  living  God. 


Psalm  37 

Love  the  land  which  God  will  give  you, 
Settle  there  in  pastures  green; 

Quietly  your  works  will  prosper, 

Wait  for  God  and  be  serene. 

Strive  not  to  outdo  the  wicked: 

Like  the  flowers  of  spring  they  fade; 

God  will  grant  your  heart’s  ambition 
When  you  trust  him  unafraid. 

Fear  not  those  who  profane  nature, 
God  will  laugh  at  their  defeat. 

Nature’s  economic  balance 

Works  with  God,  and  won’t  retreat. 

Men  who  desecrate  this  planet 
Arm  themselves  to  crush  the  poor. 

But  their  bitter  will  will  fail  them, 

If  God’s  trust  they  can’t  restore. 

Give  to  men  and  spoil  not  nature, 

So  you  shall  possess  the  earth; 

Bless  the  Lord,  respect  creation, 

Work  in  peace,  relax  in  mirth. 

Curse  not  nature  as  the  wicked, 

Who  like  trees  will  fall  and  rot; 

Love  God’s  law  and  seek  his  shelter. 
God  will  bless  and  leave  you  not. 

—Glenn  Mark  Lehman 
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Get  with  the  wind 

by  Paul  M.  Gingrich 


Mennonite  missions  are  active  today  in  a context  of 
shifting  frontiers.  The  shift  we  are  witnessing  is  from 
earthbound  frontiers  to  outer  space.  The  symbol  of  this 
shift  is  the  space  shuttle.  Space  shuttles  carry  human 
hardware  between  earth  and  space. 

This  shift  is  affecting  humankind  deeply.  Its  benefits 
are  taken  for  granted.  For  example,  it’s  now  possible  to 
receive  more  than  200  communication  channels  at  home; 
miracle  drugs  and  metals  are  being  discovered.  But 
there  are  signs  of  danger  as  Star  Wars  hint  of  global 
death. 

The  revolution  we  are  witnessing  involves  trillions  of 
dollars.  These  dollars  are  generated  on  the  backs  of 
people  on  earth — little  people,  people  without  voices. 
Steps  to  conquer  outer  space  are  being  taken  in  the  face 
of  increasing  poverty,  famine,  and  death  on  the  earth. 
Millions  of  people  are  facing  starvation.  Millions  more 
live  in  congested,  crowded  urban  centers  worldwide. 

A loss  of  faith.  While  the  space  age  has  ushered  in 
many  technological  gains,  it  is  clear  we  are  in  a time  of 
profound  loss.  The  greatest  loss  is  the  loss  of  faith.  Loss 
of  faith  in  technology  and  economic  solutions.  Loss  of 
faith  in  politics  and  human  manipulations.  Loss  of  faith 
in  God. 

The  response  to  this  loss  of  faith  comes  in  many 
forms.  Terrorist  attacks  are  one  attempt  by  powerless 
little  people  to  deal  with  great  structures  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Dictatorships  are  another  way  to 
control  people  who  are  hungry  or  homeless,  who  live 
with  deep  agonizing  fear  of  the  unknown  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

But  new  frontiers  hold  unprecedented  potential  for 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Previous  times  of  revival  and 
spiritual  awakening  took  place  during  major  civilization 
shifts.  In  the  15th  century,  as  trade  routes  were  opened 
to  the  East  and  plagues  were  brought  back  from  those 
lands,  people  lost  faith.  The  Protestant  Reformation 
rode  the  wave  of  people’s  search  for  faith  not  supplied  by 
a corrupted  church.  In  that  setting  people  searched  for 
and  found  God  in  a new  way.  God  is  bringing  renewal  to 
the  world  in  this  age  as  in  the  past.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  evident  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
empowering.  This  renewal  is  a worldwide  phenomenon. 
People  in  Idaho,  Alberta,  Tanzania,  Iowa,  Virginia, 
Mississippi,  Argentina,  and  Maine  are  receiving  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  as  a sign  to  the  nations  that  Jesus  lives. 
Jesus  is  head.  Life  in  Jesus  is  a new  creation. 

What  is  the  challenge  to  the  Mennonite  Church  during 
this  time  of  dangerous  opportunity?  Let  me  use  an  Af- 


Paul  M.  Gingrich,  Elkhart,  Inch,  is  president  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  This  article  is  an  address  he  gave  at  Ames  85. 


rican  proverb:  “If  a bird  wants  to  get  to  the  ocean,  it 
must  get  with  the  wind.” 

This  is  not  unlike  the  call  to  the  church  in  every 
generation,  beginning  with  the  early  church  as 
illustrated  when  the  people  asked  Peter  after  Pentecost, 
“What  are  we  to  do?”  Peter  answered  for  them  and  for 
us:  “Repent,  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  that  your 


The  missionary  challenge  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  to  get  with  the 
wind — the  wind  of  God’s  spirit. 


sins  may  be  forgiven.  Then  you  will  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit”  (Acts  2:38). 

To  be  sure,  many  in  the  worldwide  Mennonite  family 
have  been  moving  toward  the  ocean  on  the  wind  of  the 
Spirit.  From  these  we  can  learn  that  there  is  hope  and 
joy  on  the  new  frontier  as  we  submit  to  Jesus  as  head. 
The  mission  to  which  we  are  called  is  to  live  and 
demonstrate  uncompromising  allegiance  to  the  author 
and  pioneer  of  our  faith.  All  authentic  mission  is  based 
on  unswerving  allegiance  to  one  God,  known  to  us  on 
earth  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  spirit  of  jubilee.  Spirit-filled  believers  worldwide 
are  recognizing  that  all  of  God’s  creation  is  a sacred 
trust.  Anything  that  exploits,  harms,  or  destroys  God’s 
creation  is  a sin  and  an  act  of  rebellion  against  God.  In 
the  space  age,  then,  the  church  must  live  in  the  spirit  of 
Jubilee. 

It  is  the  concern  of  the  church  that  millions  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  It  is  the  concern  of  the  church  that 
cities  are  left  to  rot.  It  is  the  concern  of  the  church  when 
one  government  exploits  another.  It  is  also  the  concern 
of  the  church  when  over  two  billion  people  have  not 
heard  the  good  news  of  the  possibility  of  life  in  Christ. 

Following  Jesus  is  not  easy.  The  lords  of  this  world — 
principalities  and  powers  in  many  forms — resist 
Christ’s  headship  and  will  not  tolerate  competition.  Wit- 
nesses to  authentic  life  in  the  Spirit  may  expect  persecu- 
tion. The  cross  and  martyrdom  always  symbolize  that 
opposition.  For  this  reason,  it’s  important  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  this  new  age  to  live  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  fellowship,  and  forgiveness;  above  all,  to 
embody  the  spirit  of  shalom. 

The  indwelling  power  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  new  frontiers.  The  missionary 
challenge  to  the  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America  is 
to  get  with  the  wind— the  wind  of  God’s  Spirit.  ^ 
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MBM’s  1986  budget  helps 
12  conferences  plant  churches 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has 
budgeted  $372,000  this  year  for  church 
planting  and  development  in  12  Men- 
nonite Church  conferences. 

Most  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  begin 
new  churches  or  to  assist  congregations 
in  the  development  stage.  A few  con- 
gregations have  existed  for  some  time 
but  are  not  yet  on  a self-sustaining 
basis.  In  two  cases  MBM  is  providing 
some  of  the  money  for  conference  staff 
persons  involved  in  church  planting  and 
development. 

Ray  Horst,  director  of  evangelism  and 
church  development,  said  the  1986  fund- 
ing includes  eight  new  churches: 

• West  Pittsburgh , Pa.  (Allegheny 
Conference).  Everett  and  Leona  Myer 
are  conducting  Bible  studies  in  a rapidly 
growing  area  near  the  Pittsburgh  air- 
port. The  hope  is  to  begin  a congregation 
this  summer  or  fall. 

• Baltimore , Md.  (Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference). A new  congregation  is 
projected  to  begin  this  fall  near  Johns 
Hopkins  University  targeted  to 
professors  and  students.  A Bible  study 
group  is  currently  meeting. 

•Nashville,  Tenn.  (Indiana-Michigan 
Conference).  Wayne  and  Sue  Graber 
Detweiler  moved  to  the  rapidly  growing 
Nashville  suburb  of  Madison  in 
January.  They  are  working  with  a core 
group  of  interested  persons  who  are 
meeting  in  their  home  until  they  locate 
a building. 

• Grande  Prairie,  Alta.  (Northwest 
Conference).  Representatives  of  the  con- 
ference and  MBM  met  with  interested 
Grande  Prairie  residents  in  February. 
Discussions  continue  about  a church 
planting  effort  in  this  growing  city. 

•Columbus,  Ohio  (Ohio  Conference). 
Services  began  on  Jan.  5 at  Community 
Mennonite  Fellowship  in  the  Columbus 
suburb  of  Dublin.  Rich  and  Rebecca 
Bartholomew  are  giving  pastoral 
leadership  to  the  group  of  about  10. 

•Grand  Junction,  Colo.  (Rocky  Moun- 
tain Conference).  Conference  leaders 
feel  the  time  is  right  for  a congregation 
to  be  planted  in  this  city  of  50,000.  A Bi- 
ble study  group  has  been  meeting,  with 
hopes  of  finding  a church  planter  by  this 
summer. 

•McAllen,  Tex.  (South  Central  Con- 
ference). Carmelo  and  Rosie  Luna  have 
lived  in  McAllen  since  last  June,  visiting 
homes  and  conducting  Bible  studies. 
The  group  they  have  gathered  together 
is  currently  seeking  a worship  location. 

•Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  (South  Central  Con- 


ference). A group  currently  meets  in  the 
home  of  Art  and  Helen  Enns  and  is 
seeking  a full-time  pastor.  The  church 
planting  would  be  a joint  effort  between 
the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  churches. 

In  addition  to  the  funding,  MBM  staff 
also  consult  with  and  advise  conference 
and  congregational  leaders  as 
requested. 

Last  year  MBM’s  Evangelism  and 
Church  Development  Department 
worked  with  conferences  in  funding  and 
consulting  for  church  planting  and 
development  in  56  locations.  Funding 
amounted  to  $370,000. 


World  Conference 
begins  publication 
of  new  magazine 

Mennonite  World  Conference  has 
published  the  first  issue  of  its  new  16- 
page  quarterly  magazine— Courier. 
It  takes  the  place  of  the  former  MWC 
Newsletter,  which  was  discontinued 
after  the  1984  Strasbourg  assembly. 

The  magazine  is  being  launched 
particularly  at  the  request  of  overseas 
churches,  says  MWC  executive 
secretary  Paul  Kraybill.  In  an  introduc- 
tory editorial  he  writes: 

“Our  information  channels  follow 
well-worn  tracks.  Missionaries  report  to 
their  home  constituencies.  Conference 
members  talk  to  themselves  in  their 
own  publications.  The  shape  is  that  of  a 
wheel,  when  it  should  be  a web  or  grid 
with  intersecting  lines.  Information 
flows  along  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  to 
the  North  American  or  European 
agencies  and  centers.  Little  is  passed 
from  Africa  to  Latin  America  or  even 
across  a continent  such  as  Asia.” 

Courier's  scope  of  interest  will  be 
twofold,  focusing  both  on  developments 
concerning  MWC  itself  and  on  news  of 
the  worldwide  Mennonite  church. 

To  foster  an  even  flow  of  information, 
a worldwide  network  of  corresponding 
editors  is  being  established. 

According  to  Kraybill,  “ Courier  is 
designed  for  news,  feature  articles, 
reports,  statements,  announcements, 
book  notices,  personal  profiles,  statis- 
tical and  directory  information,”  and 
also  “occasional  articles  of  historical  or 
theological  significance.” 

David  Shelly,  MWC’s  new  publica- 


tions editor,  serves  as  editor  of  Courier. 
He  will  also  edit  Correo,  a Spanish-lan- 
guage  sister  publication  due  to  begin  cir- 
culation later  this  spring. 

The  addition  of  other  languages  will 
await  sufficient  financial  and  personnel 
resources,  according  to  Kraybill,  who 
notes  that  the  large  majority  of  Men- 
nonite leaders  are  able  to  read  either 
English  or  Spanish. 

AMBS  boards 
appoint  three  new 
faculty  members 

Three  new  faculty  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  boards  of  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminary  and  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary— the  two  schools  that  make 
up  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries — during  their  Jan.  30-31 
meetings  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Gary  Martin  will  become  instructor  in 
evangelism  and  church  planting.  He 
currently  serves  as  pastor  of  Northside 
Mennonite  Fellowship  in  Chicago  and  as 
an  evangelism  and  church  planting 
consultant  to  Central  District  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Ruth  Ann  Gardner  will  succeed 
Weyburn  Groff  as  registrar.  Groff  is 
retiring  this  fall.  Gardner  is  currently 
acting  registrar  at  Goshen  College.  She 
was  previously  the  campus  pastor  at 
Goshen  and  the  co-owner  of  a computer 
training  firm. 

Harold  Thieszen  will  succeed  Herbert 
Fretz  as  church  and  seminary  relations 
coordinator  for  MBS.  Fretz  is  retiring 
next  winter.  Thieszen  is  currently  a west- 
ern area  representative  for  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  based  in  Buhler,  Kans. 

In  other  action,  the  AMBS  boards 
named  Paul  Miller  “professor  emeritus 
of  practical  theology.”  He  retired  last 
fall  and  moved  back  to  his  native 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  he  is 
developing  a clinical  pastoral  education 
program  for  Philhaven  Hospital  and 
working  at  pastoral  training  in 
Lancaster  Conference. 

AMBS  administrators  reported  to  the 
boards  that  the  new  degree  program — 
master  of  arts  in  theological  studies — 
has  been  approved  by  the  Association  of 
Theological  Schools.  The  two-year 
program  is  for  persons  who  wish  to  sup- 
plement their  professional  training  in 
other  fields  or  for  strengthening  their 
lay  participation  in  the  church. 

The  GBS  board  named  Richard 
Kauffman  acting  president  during 
President  Marlin  Miller’s  sabbatical 
leave  for  the  1986-87  school  year.  Kauff- 
man is  currently  administrative  vice 
president  of  GBS  and  instructor  in 
theology.  Miller  will  do  research  and 
writing  during  his  sabbatical,  part  of 
which  will  be  spent  in  Ireland. 
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Environmental  disasters 
hurt  too, 

MDSers  told 

“I  hope  you  will  be  disturbed  by  what 
I’m  going  to  say,”  Sister  Margeen  Hoff- 
man told  450  people  gathered  in  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  Feb.  7-8,  for  the  annual  all- 
unit meeting  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice. “Yes,  so  disturbed  that  you  will  get 
together  later  to  discuss  ways  to 
respond.” 

With  those  words,  she  launched  into  a 
horrific  description  of  scores  of  environ- 
mental disasters — polluted  water 
sources,  leaks  of  deadly  chemicals, 
dumping  of  radioactive  toxic  wastes, 
and  others. 

‘The  careless,  or  unconcerned,  or  un- 
known practices  of  20  to  30  years  ago 
are  now  becoming  the  new  disasters  of 
today,”  Hoffman  said,  urging  MDS  to 
consider  ways  to  relieve  the  pain  envi- 


ronmental disasters  bring. 

Hoffman  came  to  the  MDS  meeting 
with  personal  experience.  A Roman 
Catholic  nun,  she  is  director  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Task  Force  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier,  a group  deeply  involved  with 
the  infamous  Love  Canal  and  other  en- 
vironmental disasters  now  coming  to 
light  in  that  region. 

Also  speaking  at  the  meeting  was 
Ernie  Isaac  of  Eden  (Man.)  Mental 
Health  Centre.  He  provided  guidelines 
for  dealing  with  emotional  and  psy- 
chological effects  of  disaster  on  its  vic- 
tims. 

Isaac  said  many  suffer  symptoms  of 
“disaster  syndrome,”  which  may  include 
prolonged  fears,  inappropriate  guilt,  a 
preoccupation  with  the  events  of  the  dis- 
aster, a deep  feeling  of  uprootedness, 
anxiety  or  depression  over  the  loss  of  a 
familiar  community,  a psychological 
need  to  re-erect  fences  and  other  sym- 
bols of  privacy  and  identity,  and  a con- 


flict between  the  need  for  help  and  the 
desire  to  remain  strong  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Though  individuals  vary  in  their  reac- 
tion to  disaster,  Isaac  said,  for  many  it 
can  be  a turning  point.  It  can  crush  their 
lives,  or  be  a catalyst  for  emotional  and 
spiritual  growth.  A caring  Christian 
volunteer  who  comes  to  bring  hope  in 
the  midst  of  hopelessness  can  make  the 
difference. 

The  MDS  delegates  also  heard  reports 
from  the  units  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  where  activity  in  1985  was 
centered  on  tornadoes  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Ontario,  and  floods  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Florida. 

Where  disasters  have  not  occurred, 
MDS  volunteers  have  been  involved  in 
activities  ranging  from  helping  a Latin- 
American  church  group  in  California  to 
recycling  waste  paper,  tin  cans,  and 
glass  in  Ontario. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Must  the  government 
promote  gambling? 

Two  recent  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  have 
mentioned  lotteries.  The  editorial  for 
Feb.  24  likened  lotteries  (gambling)  to 
pornography  and  called  them  “degrad- 
ing.” A news  note  in  the  Mar.  4 issue 
reported  that  “religious  leaders  have 
joined  the  opposition  to  legalizing  casino 
gambling.” 

I live  in  Indiana,  where  there  is  a 
constitutional  prohibition  of  state  lot- 
teries as  a source  of  government 
revenue.  There  have  been  repeated  at- 
tempts to  lift  this  constitutional  ban  but 
until  now  they  have  failed.  This  year, 
however,  the  Indiana  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  by  a wide  margin  a 
bill  which  would  place  the  issue  before 
the  voters  of  the  state  in  a public 
referendum. 

I doubt  that  Indiana  voters  will  reject 
the  proposed  constitutional  change.  If  a 
state-run  lottery  is  approved,  Indiana 
will  become  one  of  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  American  states  adopting 
this  nefarious,  but  attractive,  way  of 
raising  money  for  the  government.  In 
1984  a Gallup  poll  indicated  that  62  per- 
cent of  Americans  favor  a national  lot- 
tery. 

When  I was  in  graduate  school,  my 
professor  of  public  finance  was  caustic 
in  his  condemnation  of  government-run 
lotteries.  Professor  Harley  Lutz  wrote  a 
textbook  which  we  used  in  the  course 
and  which  contained  the  following  judg- 
ment: “The  lottery  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  lowest  and  most  unworthy 


sources  of  public  revenue  known  to 
man.  The  gambling  urge  signifies  a 
psychopathic  condition,  and  a govern- 
ment which  promotes  and  encourages 
the  spread  of  this  pathological  condition 
among  its  people  as  a means  of  obtain- 
ing public  revenue  has  much  to  answer 
for”  (Public  Finance,  1936,  p.  271). 

At  that  time  public  lotteries  existed 
largely  in  Latin  countries,  already  cor- 
rupted by  the  Catholic  Church’s  use  of 
bingo  games. 

The  modern  rash  of  state-run  lot- 
teries in  the  United  States  began  with 
the  New  Hampshire  lottery  in  1964.  In 
the  next  10  years  only  a few  other  states 
followed.  But  in  the  past  10  years  state- 
run  lotteries  have  spread  like  wildfire. 
By  1984  seventeen  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  had  lotteries.  Total 
wagers  made  in  these  states  that  year 
were  $7.1  billion.  The  net  revenue  to  the 
state  governments  was  $2.9  billion. 

Of  the  10  states  receiving  the  most 
lottery  revenues,  five  have  very 
substantial  Mennonite  populations.  In 
fact,  the  list  is  headed  by  Pennsylvania, 
with  1984  revenues  of  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars.  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan  are  also  among  the  first 
10  states  in  lottery  revenues. 

In  1985  California  and  four  other 
states  launched  lottery  programs.  One 
of  these  states,  Missouri,  started  its 
program  with  a publicity  blitz  reported 
to  have  cost  $300,000.  Its  gross  income 
on  its  first  day  was  $5.6  million — the 
equivalent  of  $1.14  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  state. 

Partly  because  residents  of  Kansas 
were  crossing  into  Missouri  to  buy  lot- 
tery tickets,  the  Kansas  Senate  ap- 


proved a constitutional  amendment  to 
allow  a lottery  in  that  state.  If  the 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives  also 
approves,  the  issue  will  be  placed  on  the 
ballot  in  November.  Voters  in  every 
state  have  approved  lottery  proposals 
submitted  to  them  since  New  Hamp- 
shire started  the  process  20  years  ago. 

Proponents  of  lotteries  often  concede 
that  gambling  is  an  evil.  But  they 
regard  it  as  a painless  substitute  for 
taxation.  They  argue  that  people  have 
an  innate  propensity  to  gamble. 
Therefore,  the  government  may  as  well 
divert  some  fools’  money  to  constructive 
uses.  People  are  said  to  prefer  govern- 
ment lotteries  to  private  gambling.  If 
they  win,  they  enjoy  their  gains;  if  they 
lose,  they  are  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  their  money  “went  for  a good 
cause.” 

Millions  of  poor  people  are  spending 
money  to  buy  lottery  tickets — money 
which  should  be  spent  to  buy  milk  or 
shoes  for  children  or  for  other  useful 
purposes.  What  does  the  growing  stam- 
pede of  states  adopting  lottery  schemes 
have  to  say  about  the  current  condition 
of  public  morality?  Rather  than  en- 
courage “something  for  nothing,”  a 
state  which  is  truly  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  its  people  should  be  en- 
couraging thrift  and  hard  work. 

The  very  success  of  state  lotteries 
may  lead  the  federal  government  to 
adopt  a national  lottery.  From  an 
ethical  standpoint,  this  would  be  a na- 
tional disaster.  And  having  the 
proceeds  of  this  nefarious  business  ear- 
marked for  Medicare,  child  welfare,  and 
education  will  make  it  no  less  a disas- 
ter.— Carl  Kreider 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


James  L.  Bixler,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  article  “Video  Comes  to  Church” 
by  Glenn  M.  Lehman  (Mar.  11)  was  a 
good  discussion  of  video  uses  in  our 
churches.  I would,  however,  urge  all 
users  of  video  to  become  familiar  with 
Sen.  Kastenmeier’s  guidelines  concern- 
ing video  in  educational  institutions. 

Question:  would  the  Harrisonburg 
Mennonite  Church  be  considered  an 
educational  institution?  Does  the  use  of 
“video  clips  from  several  movies  shown 
on  commercial  television”  constitute  an 
infringement  of  copyright  law?  Would 
such  use  in  a Sunday  school  classroom 
be  considered  a private  or  a public 
performance? 

If  any  of  the  above  answers  tend  to 
lead  one  to  believe  a church  might  be  in 
violation  of  copyright  laws,  I strongly 
recommend  legal  counsel.  The  penalties 
are  severe. 

Jane  White’s  article  on  the  next  page 
(“A  Sunday  Morning  Wedding”)  was  of 
interest  to  me,  for  it  suggests  other  uses 
of  videotaping.  In  1982,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  parents’  57th  wedding  an- 
niversary, I videotaped  them  at  their 
retirement  home.  They  told  me  how 
they  were  married  during  a Sunday 
morning  service.  Both  sat  on  chairs  at 
the  front  of  the  church.  My  mother  said 
she  baked  her  own  wedding  cake  and 
made  her  own  wedding  dress.  Evi- 
dently, most  couples  back  then  married 
during  the  Sunday  morning  service. 

Both  my  parents  died  last  October,  so 
this  video  record  will  be  cherished  by 
our  family  for  years  to  come. 


Victor  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind. 

A retreat  on  “The  Common  Life”  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Feb.  27  to  Mar.  2,  was  an  outstanding 
example  of  Christian  unity  among  peo- 
ple who  are  living  out  their  faith  in  dif- 
ferent places  with  varied  congregational 
forms  (“Church  News,”  Mar.  11). 

David  Hostetler  of  Christian  Living 
magazine  and  Levi  Miller  of  Laurelville 
Church  Center  deserve  public  thanks  for 
arranging  a program  where  black  and 
white,  young  and  old,  urban  and  rural. 
Old  Order  Amish  and  Manhattan  young 
adults,  schooled  and  less  schooled,  cattle 
farmers  and  journalists,  Quakers  and 
Jews,  Hutterite  communalists  and  capi- 
talist business  leaders,  ministers  and 
lay  leaders  could  all  reflect  on  the  com- 


mon life  which  is  God’s  gift  and  our  call- 
ing to  achieve. 

Nothing  less  powerful  than  Christian 
community  could  have  given  us  such  a 
joyful  time  together. 

Ivan  W.  Brunk,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

In  response  to  your  editorial  of  Mar. 
4,  I would  simply  say  that  there  is 
another  “advantage”  (?)  in  studying 
each  Gospel  separately.  That  is,  you 
don’t  usually  then  find  the  conflicting 
and  differing  accounts. 

For  example,  in  a recent  sermon,  the 
preacher  made  the  point  (from  Mark 
15:5)  that  Jesus  made  no  reply  to  Pilate 
in  order  to  “defeat  Satan.”  (Mark  states 
that  Pilate  was  amazed.  Matthew  indi- 
cates “But  Jesus  made  no  reply,  not 
even  to  a single  charge — to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  governor.”)  Well,  that 
point  was  lost  for  me,  because  in  the  ac- 
count in  John,  Pilate  and  Jesus  had  a 
rather  lengthy  conversation! 


Kenneth  Zehr,  Accident,  Md. 

The  experience  of  the  pastor  on  sab- 
batical leave  which  he  shared  in  “Sun- 
day at  11:00  a.m.”  (Feb.  25)  was  very 
interesting  and  helpful. 

He  uses  one  paragraph  to  describe 
how  poor  the  preaching  was  and  what 
he  feels  a good  sermon  should  contain. 
Fair  enough.  The  very  next  week  in  the 
Herald  (Mar.  4)  comes  a sermon  which 
is  identified  as  having  been  preached  at 
the  congregation  where  he  is  pastor 
(“We  Could  Be  Much  More  Help  to  Each 
Other”). 

In  my  humble  opinion,  this  sermon 
leaves  a lot  to  be  desired.  It  has  no  text. 
It  has  little  scriptural  base.  It  is  inter- 
esting and  perhaps  would  be  good  for 
midweek  or  small-group  meetings. 

Perhaps  Brother  Hartzler  should  do 
some  homework!  I do  not  believe  this  is 
the  kind  of  sermon  that  feeds  the  people 
on  “Sunday  at  11:00  a.m.”! 


Peter  Weaver,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Your  editorial  mentioning  por- 
nography was  interesting  (Feb.  25).  I 
have  been  amazed  at  the  ubiquitousness 
of  pornography.  I’ve  also  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  truly  is  no  respecter  of 
persons. 

I’ve  seen  it  in  the  dwelling  places  of 
millionaires  and  in  the  houses  of  phy- 
sicians (who  ironically  work  with  the 
human  body  every  day).  I’ve  seen  it  in 
the  hands  of  Mennonite  college  stu- 
dents. It’s  found  among  ivy-league  in- 
tellectuals and  straight-cut-coated  Men- 
nonite preachers.  A friend  of  mine  when 
traveling  to  Poland  was  asked  by  a cus- 
toms officer  if  he  didn’t  bring  along  a 
Playboy  for  him.  The  first  time  I 
traveled  in  the  Haitian  bush  country  I 


saw  pornography  pasted  on  the  mud- 
and-stick  living/bedroom  wall  of  an  in- 
digent Haitian. 

I believe  pornography  is  a powerful 
tool  of  Satan  today  that  he  uses  to  (if  I 
may  paraphrase  James)  incite  man’s 
evil  desires,  which  when  conceived  give 
birth  to  sexual  sin,  and  when  it  is  full 
grown  gives  birth  to  moral  death. 


Karen  B.  Kreider,  Royersford,  Pa. 

I would  just  like  to  say,  publically, 
how  much  I enjoyed  Dennis  Martin’s 
article  “The  Christian  Year:  An  Al- 
ternative to  the  World’s  Calendar”  (Feb. 
11). 

As  both  an  associate  member  of  the 
Goshen  College  Mennonite  Church  and  a 
full  member  of  a small  Episcopal 
parish,  I think  the  article  addressed  a 
concept  that  can  greatly  enrich  Men- 
nonite worship,  both  in  the  church  and 
in  the  home.  I have  often  thought  that  if 
one  could  achieve  a “perfect  union”  it 
would  be  to  combine  Mennonite  lifestyle 
and  concern  for  peace  and  justice  with 
the  liturgy  and  church  year  of  the  An- 
glican tradition. 

We  have  really  come  to  appreciate  the 
“focus”  and  pace  which  the  church 
calendar  year  gives  to  our  lives  (al- 
though my  husband  still  can’t  stand  try- 
ing to  write  down  doctor  appointments 
on  a kitchen  calendar  which  only  labels 
a period  “Pentecost”  instead  of  June  1. 
In  particular,  we  have  found  that  the 
preparation  periods  of  Advent  and  Lent 
have  given  new  meaning  to  the  joyful 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter. 

There  is  no  service  quite  as  awe- 
inspiring as  the  Easter  Vigil.  On  Easter 
Eve  at  about  10:30  we  enter  a totally 
darkened  church.  By  candlelight  and  in 
silence  we  listen  to  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  tell  us  how  God  rescued  his 
people  from  Egypt,  instituted  the  Pass- 
over,  and  foretold  the  coming  of 
Christ— the  “new”  Passover  lamb. 
Traditionally,  in  the  early  church,  after 
weeks  of  instruction  and  preparation, 
candidates  for  baptism  were  received 
into  the  church  at  this  time. 

On  Easter  Eve  a year  ago,  our  eight- 
year-old  daughter  Katie  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a catechumen  during  the 
service.  A catechumen,  in  the  early 
church,  was  one  who  publically  indi- 
cated a desire  to  learn  about  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  embarked  upon  a period 
of  instruction  which  would  eventually 
lead  to  baptism  and  church  member- 
ship. It  was  a moving  ceremony  for 
Anabaptist  parents  whose  children  are 
being  raised  in  a church  which  accom- 
modates adult  baptism  but  has  tradi- 
tionally baptized  infants. 

As  the  midnight  hour  arrives  the  ser- 
vice totally  shifts  gears.  Lights  are 
turned  on.  As  the  church  members  help, 
the  sanctuary  is  decorated  for  Easter 
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morning  with  banks  of  white  flowers. 
We  sing  joyful  Easter  songs  and  join  one 
another  in  celebrating  the  first  eu- 
charist  of  the  Easter  season.  In  our 
parish  we  follow  this  midnight  Easter 
service  with  a “party.”  While  a 2:00  a.m. 
bedtime  is  not  what  most  of  us  would 
choose  to  have  on  a regular  basis,  on 
Easter  Eve,  the  holiest  night  in  the 
Christian  year,  it  simply  signifies  the 
exhilaration  of  the  night. 

In  any  case,  in  the  interests  of  ecu- 
menical dialogue,  we  will  continue,  from 
our  end,  to  try  and  share  with  our  Epis- 
copalian brothers  and  sisters  the  “Ana- 
baptist vision.”  Perhaps  articles  like 
Martin’s  will  “stretch”  the  Mennonite 
concept  of  liturgy  and  worshp  to  incor- 
porate the  “Christian  Year.” 


Miriam  Housman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Thanks  for  the  editorial  on  “Pruning” 
(Feb.  4).  Truly,  negative  experiences 
have  a pruning  effect  on  us.  I want  to 
accept  them  as  such— to  keep  me  from 
wasting  my  energy  in  random  efforts.  I 
want  to  be  lean  and  focused. 


Pam  Tolmay,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I want  to  respond  to  the  article  “The 
Goals  Are  Almost  Absurd”  by  Robert 
Hartzler  (Jan.  21). 

I would  like  to  take  issue  with  Mr. 
Hartzler  on  two  points: 

1.  Why  does  he  cite  “Mennonite  heri- 
tage” as  a criterion  for  being  a pastor  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  or  at  least  as  be- 
ing a factor  which  somehow  makes  one 
more  suitable  to  be  a pastor  of  a Men- 
nonite church?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
this  issue  more  than  anything  which  has 
to  be  faced  by  Mennonites  if  the  church 
is  to  grow.  I am  not  a Mennonite  by  heri- 
tage and  I feel  thoroughly  affronted  by 
his  comment. 

There  is  a disease  rampant  in  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  I call  it  the 
disease  of  heritage.  People  who  enter 
our  churches  in  the  hope  of  being  ac- 
cepted and  making  them  places  of  ser- 
vice and  worship  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  they  are  a step 
or  two  below  those  who  are  “Mennonites 
by  heritage.” 

I became  a Mennonite  by  choice,  not 
by  heritage,  and  I chose  to  become  a 
Mennonite  because  I can  affirm  the 
theology  of  the  church.  I was  able  to  do 
this  after  a personal  search,  arising  out 
of  living  in  South  Africa,  for  a church 
which  is  prepared  to  live  by  the  claims 
of  the  gospel  in  the  broadest  sense.  But 
now  I find  I am  constantly  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  perhaps  my  choice  to  be- 
come a Mennonite  will  never  be  com- 
pletely accepted  because  of  my  so-called 
lack  of  heritage. 

2.  I do  not  agree  that  finances  are 


secondary  to  the  problem  of  a shortage 
of  pastors.  I think  it  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect a pastor  to  earn  his  or  her  own  liv- 
ing while  pastoring.  One  of  three  things 
will  happen:  the  pastor’s  family  will  suf- 
fer or  the  church  will  suffer  or  the  pas- 
tor will  collapse  from  burnout. 

I cannot  begin  to  quote  the  number  of 
pastor’s  children  I have  known  who 
have  cited  the  constant  tension  and 
anxiety  they  grew  up  with  because  of  a 
lack  of  adequate  finances.  I would  ven- 
ture further  that  the  poor  payment  of 
pastors  is  a very  marked  symptom  of 
the  lack  of  respect  for  the  pastor  and  the 
pastor’s  family.  I use  the  word  “respect” 
in  terms  of  care  and  concern. 


Paul  Nye,  Vineland,  N.J. 

It  was  with  overwhelming  com- 
passion that  I read  “A  Crisis  Worth 
Caring  About”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Jan.  14). 
Jim  Graber  spelled  out  the  torments 
that  Mennonite  farmers  face  today. 

Up  to  60  percent  of  these  farmers  may 
lose  their  farms  within  the  next  five 
years.  He  then  goes  on  to  accuse  the 
church  of  being  callous  and  critical  to 
the  unfortunate  farmer  who  has  al- 
ready lost  his  farm. 

What  a sad  situation.  Can  we  as  a 
body  of  Christ  ignore  the  heartbreak 
and  humiliation  that  our  brothers  are 
experiencing?  If  a famine  breaks  out  in 
Africa,  we  open  our  hearts  and  our 
pocketbooks  (as  well  we  should).  We 
don’t  criticize  these  unfortunate  people 
for  overpopulation,  poor  stewardship  of 
the  land,  or  a myriad  of  other  faults. 
We  simply  help  out  as  best  we  can.  Are 
our  own  any  less  precious  than  starving 
Africans? 

We  had  better  prepare  for  the  flood  of 
misery  that  Jim  Graber  sees  in  the  next 
five  years.  I urge  you  to  search  your 
conscience.  Lend  support  in  every  way 
possible.  Reach  out  with  love  and  not 
with  criticism. 


Manasseh  E.  Bontreger,  Goshen,  Ind. 

It  was  really  heartwarming  to  read 
what  Sister  Esther  Vogt  said  about  her 
conviction  on  the  wearing  of  the  prayer 
head  covering  (Nov.  12).  Also  the 
responses  by  Ethel  B.  Martin,  Monty 
Ledford,  and  Minnie  0.  Good  (Dec.  10). 
We  may  need  to  take  some  rebukes  or 
even  worse  for  what  we  say,  but  we 
stand  or  fall  as  we  react  to  the  precious 
Word  of  God. 

I too  thank  the  editor  for  printing 
these  reactions.  It  seems  we  are  coming 
so  very  close  to  disregarding  God’s  Holy 
Word.  Can  we  expect  God  to  regard  the 
prayers  of  folks  who  are  willingly 
disobedient  to  his  will?  Does  the  church 
have  a right  to  change  that  by  which 
God  will  judge  us?  First  Corinthians 
11:1-16  is  still  in  the  “book.”  Think! 


Special  on  Gospel 
Herald  Books 
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Not  by 
might. 

Learn  about  Mennonite  history 
present  and  past  through  two  books  by 
the  Gospel  Herald  editor. 

From  Germantown  to Steinbach 
includes  profiles  of  31  current 
Mennonite  congregations.  It  begins 
with  the  historic  Germantown 
congregation  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  ends  with  a Mennonite 
congregation  and  a Mennonite 
museum  in  Steinbach,  Manitoba. 

Not  by  Migh  t is  a compilation  of 
articles  and  editorials  from  75  years  of 
the  Gospel  Herald.  Of  this  book 
Christine  Thomson  says,  “Not  being 
raised  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  this 
book  did  an  excellent  job  of  providing  a 
sense  of  connectedness;  more  than  any 
traditional  book  of  Mennonite  history 
has  done.” 

You  can  order  either  one  of  these 
books  directly  from  the  Gospel  Herald. 
Use  the  coupon  below.  Order  both 
together  at  the  special  price  of  $9.95 
per  set. 


To  Gospel  Herald,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Please  send  us  the  books  ordered 
below. 

copies  From  Germantown  to 

Steinbach  @ $3.95  (in  U.S.  funds) 
$ 

copies  Not  by  Migh  t @ $6.95  (in 

U.S.  funds) 

$ 

sets  of  both  books  @ $9.95  per  set 

$ 

Sales  tax  (Ind.  5%;  111.  4%)  $ 

Total  amount  submitted  $ 

Name  

Address  

State/Province  

Postal/ Zip  code 

Please  send  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order. 
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VSers  help  the  needy  along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  Voluntary 
Service  worker  Barry  Kauffman  helps  reshingle  a house  roof  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.  He  and  three  other  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
VSers  work  with  the  VS-operated  El  Buen  Vecino  (The  Good  i 
Neighbor),  a home-repair  and  renovation  program  for  low-income 
familes.  Another  10-12  Winter  VSers  assist  them. 

The  construction  crew  screens  applicants  and  makes  estimates 
with  the  help  of  a committee  from  the  Hispanic  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion in  Brownsville— Iglesia  Menonita  del  Cordero.  Many  of  the 
families  who  are  helped  attend  the  church. 

Kauffman  says  the  need  for  home  repair  is  great  in  Brownsville,  a 
rapidly  growing  city  of  90,000  people  located  on  the  border  with 
Mexico.  Many  of  the  residents  are  undocumented  immigrants  from 
Mexico. 

Kauffman  and  his  wife,  Lynne,  are  serving  a two-year  term  with 
MBM.  They  are  from  Orrville,  Ohio. 


MENNOSCOPE 


“We’ll  figure  out  ways  to  make 
agriculture  work  again,”  said 
Don  Gingerich  recently  at  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  He  and  two  other 
Mennonite  farm  leaders — his 
wife,  Karen,  and  Bob  Hartzler — 
were  Theological  Center  guests  at 
AMBS,  Feb.  13-17.  The  three  said 
that  “Yes,  the  problem  is  really 
that  bad  out  there,”  but  that  agri- 
culture will  be  re-invented,  with 
“a  new  and  progressive  farmer” 
carrying  on  the  agriculture  tradi- 
tion. Help  for  troubled  farmers, 
they  said,  includes  short-term 
economic  assistance,  but  more 
importantly,  caring  and  healing 
for  emotional  and  spiritual  prob- 
lems that  arise  through  the 
crisis.  Gingerichs  and  Hartzler 
are  from  hard-hit  Iowa,  where 
Gingerichs  operate  a 700-acre 
grain  and  livestock  farm  and 
Hartzler  is  pastor  of  Washington 
Mennonite  Church.  All  three  are 
active  locally  and  nationally  in 
farm  concerns. 

Bethel  College  has  received 
enormous  public  response  to  its 
new  farm-aid  program,  which 
offers  free  tuition  to  farmers  who 
have  been  forced  to  abandon 
their  farms  and  want  to  retrain 
for  other  work.  The  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  school  in 
North  Newton,  Kans.,  is  situated 
in  a predominantly  agriculture 
area  and  has  many  supporters 
severely  affected  by  the  current 
farm  crisis.  Many  in  the  media 
have  picked  up  Bethel’s  program, 
including  the  New  York  Times 
and  NBC  television.  Within 
weeks  of  announcing  free  tuition 
in  December,  the  college  had 
some  30  serious  inquiries  from 
farmers. 

The  first  issue  of  “Together” 
was  sent  in  mid-March  to  all  the 
homes  in  the  communities  of 
sponsoring  congregations. 
Produced  in  tabloid  form  by  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  the  new 
quarterly  paper  is  tailored  for 
use  by  local  congregations  in 
reaching  out  to  their  neighbors. 
Three  of  the  six  pages  have  in- 
formation on  the  local  congrega- 
tions. Some  of  the  congregations 
are  pooling  their  efforts.  Eugene 
Souder  is  the  editor  of  Together. 

Three  Colorado  peace  activists 
were  convicted  in  court  on  Mar. 
5 for  illegally  entering  Martin 
Marietta’s  weapons  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  Golden,  Colo.,  last 
September.  They  are  Mennonites 
Mary  Sprunger-Froese  and  A1 
Zook  and  Catholic  Marie  Nord. 
They  will  be  sentenced  in  April. 
The  three  poured  human  blood  on 
two  laboratory  windows  at  the 
weapons  plant,  held  up  a banner 
proclaiming  “Swords  into 
Plowshare,”  and  handed  a seven- 
page  statement  to  Martin 


Marietta  officials.  They  were 
protesting  the  company’s  produc- 
tion of  the  MX  missile — a rocket 
carrying  10-20  nuclear  bombs  in 
its  nose  cone,  each  one  equivalent 
to  27  of  the  type  dropped  on 
Hiroshima,  Japan,  during  World 
War  II. 

Persons  interested  in  a short- 
term mission  opportunity  are 

invited  to  apply  for  a Summer 
Voluntary  Service  position  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Assignments  are  available  in 
Colorado,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and 
Oregon  in  recreation,  camp, 
teaching,  and  community  work 
settings.  Two  communication 
interns  are  also  needed  at  MBM 
headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Summer  VS  lasts  10  weeks  and 
begins  with  orientation  June  8- 
11.  Interested  persons  should 
contact— by  Apr.  20 — Gwen 
Preheim-Bartel  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7523. 

Short-term  group  service  op- 
portunities are  being  offered  in 
Denver,  starting  this  summer, 
by  Mennonite  Urban  Ministry. 
Denver  Opportunity  for  Out- 
reach and  Reflection  (DOOR)  will 


give  church,  college,  and  family 
groups  a chance  to  serve  for  a 
holiday,  weekend,  or  week.  They 
will  clean  and  repair  homes  and 
churches.  Participants  will  meet 
with  people  who  live  and  work  in 
the  inner  city  and  talk  about  the 
meaning  of  Christian  service, 
urban  life,  and  human  needs  in 
the  city.  Each  group  will  provide 
its  own  transportation  to  Denver 
and  pay  for  room  and  board. 
Mennonite  Urban  Ministry  is  an 
inter-Mennonite  effort  supported 
by  the  Denver  area  congrega- 
tions. More  information  is 
available  from  the  ministry  at 
430  W.  9th  Ave.,  Denver,  CO 
80204;  phone  303-892-1039. 

Correction:  The  ecumenical  ser- 
vices celebrating  the  ouster  of  the 
military  regime  in  Uganda  were 
held  in  Kampala  and  not  in 
Nairobi,  as  reported  in  the  “Items 
and  Comments”  section  of  the 
Mar.  18  Gospel  Herald.  Kampala 
is  the  capital  of  Uganda,  and 
Nairobi  is  the  capital  of  neighbor- 
ing Kenya. 

New  appointments: 

•Elaine  Moyer,  assistant  prin- 
cipal, Christopher  Dock  Men- 
nonite High  School,  starting  this 


summer.  She  has  been  a member 
of  the  faculty  since  1983  and  a 
doctoral  student  in  educational 
administration  at  Temple 
University.  She  served  pre- 
viously on  the  faculty  of  Bluffton 
College. 

•Lisa  Gallagher,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  admissions,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  She  will  do 
student  recruitment  and  counsel- 
ing primarily  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
states  and  in  New  England.  She 
is  a 1985  graduate  of  EMC. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Ulli  Klemm  became  pastor  of 
Manor  Community  Church, 
Chicago,  111.,  recently.  A 
graduate  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  he 
was  an  intern  at  the  church  last 
year. 

•James  Roynon  will  become  pas- 
tor of  Summit  Mennonite 
Church,  Barberton,  Ohio,  on  June 
15.  He  succeeds  William  Keeney. 
•Brad  Eberly  was  installed  as  as- 
sociate pastor  of  Sunnyslope 
Mennonite  Church,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  Jan.  5.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Sonrise — the  group  that 
led  the  music  and  worship  at  the 
Ames  85  Youth  Convention  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

•Philip  Harrington  was  installed 
as  associate  pastor  of  Whitestone 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  on  Mar.  9.  He  leads  the 
congregation’s  youth,  education, 
and  worship  ministries. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Nebraska  Relief  Sale,  Apr.  4-5, 
at  Hamilton  County  Fairgrounds 
in  Aurora.  The  seventh  annual 
event  will  raise  money  for  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  The 
main  attraction  is  a benefit  auc- 
tion of  quilts,  woodcrafts, 
wooden  toys,  antiques,  and  other 
items.  More  information  from 
Cindy  Yoder  at  R.  1,  Box  90, 
Cairo,  NE  68824;  phone  308-485- 
4493. 

•Promotional  Banquet  for  Men- 
nonite Historians  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Apr.  3,  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Charles  Hostetter  will  speak  on 
“Reflections  on  the  History  and 
Development  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasting.”  More  information 
from  Joyce  Hedrick  at  Mennonite 
Heritage  Center,  24  Main  St., 
Souderton,  PA  18964;  phone  215- 
723-1700. 

•Wilderness  Backpack  Adven- 
ture, May  21-31,  sponsored  by 
Spruce  Lake  Retreat.  It  will  be  in 
the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  is  for  ages  18 
and  up.  The  trail  and  devotional 
leaders  are  Herb  and  Dawn 
Lantz.  More  information  from 
Spruce  Lake  Retreat  at  R.  1,  Box 
605,  Canadensis,  PA  18325; 
phone  717-595-7505. 

•50th  Anniversary  Homecoming, 
Aug.  10,  at  Mt.  Hermon  Men- 
nonite Church,  Stanardsville,  Va. 
The  Sunday  activities  will  in- 
volve former  pastors  as  well  as 
music  groups.  More  information 
from  Eli  Slabaugh  at  R.  1,  Box 
129,  McGaheysville,  VA  22840; 
phone  703-289-9339. 
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Laotian  children  receive  school  kits  from  North  America. 

Children  in  Laos  are  the  proud  possessors  of  school  kits,  assembled 
and  sent  to  them  with  love  from  schoolchildren  in  North  America. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  Titus  Peachey  and  David 
Merchant  traveled  through  mud,  fog,  and  rain  to  the  remote 
provinces  of  Phong  Saly  and  Oudomsai  recently  to  visit  schools 
where  the  kits  were  distributed. 

At  each  school,  Oun  Chang,  chairman  of  the  Phong  Saly  Education 
Committee,  carefully  explained  that  the  notebooks  and  pencils  were 
gifts  from  Mennonite  schoolchildren  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  “These  school  supplies  were  given  to  you  in  the  spirit  of 
friendship  and  peace,  because  Mennonites  are  people  who  love  peace 
and  want  to  build  peace  in  the  world,  "he  said. 

Chang  noted  that  “schoolchildren  in  Phong  Saly  15  years  ago  knew 
about  North  America  only  due  to  the  American  bombing  during  the 
Indochina  War.  ” 

The  kits  were  assembled  during  the  1981+  Christmas  season. 
Transporting  the  kits  from  North  America  to  northern  Laos  took 
nearly  a year. 


Church-related  job  openings: 

•Resident  hull  director,  Goshen 
College,  starting  this  fall.  Quali- 
fications include  a bachelor’s 
degree  (master’s  preferred)  and 
work  experience.  Send  resume  by 
Apr.  30  to  Norman  Kauffmann  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

•Librarian,  music  director,  and 
business  department  head, 
Western  Mennonite  High  School, 
starting  this  fall.  The  first  posi- 
tion includes  coordination  of  au- 
diovisual services,  the  second  one 
involves  leadership  in  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  and  the 
third  one  calls  for  management 
of  a reorganized  Business  De- 
partment. Contact  Bryan  Stauf- 
fer at  the  school,  9045  Wallace 
Rd.  NW,  Salem,  OR  97304;  phone 
503-363-2000. 

•Assistant  girls'  dean  and 
assistant  boys'  dean.  Western 
Mennonite  High  School,  starting 
this  fall.  Both  are  voluntary  ser- 
vice positions,  with  room/board, 
medical  coverage,  and  monthly 
stipend  provided.  The  positions 
are  ideal  for  single  persons. 
Contact  Bryan  Stauffer  at  the 
school. 

•Staff  person,  Beaver  Camp, 
starting  on  June  14.  This  is  a 
year-round  position  requiring 
expertise  in  maintenance  and 
construction,  with  capabilities  of 
directing  summer  children’s 
camping.  Beaver  Camp  is  a Men- 
nonite facility  in  northern  New 
York.  Contact  Mark  and  Brenda 
Souder  by  Apr.  30  at  Star  Rt., 
Box  221,  Lowville,  NY  13367; 
phone  315-376-2640. 

•Director,  residential  home  for 
four  developmentally  disabled 
adults.  The  home  is  in  Fresno, 
Calif.  The  person  will  live  in  the 
home  and  work  with  seminary/ 
college  student  assistants. 
Contact  Duane  Heffelbower  at 
Central  California  Mennonite 
Residential  Services,  1010  G St., 
Reedley,  CA  93654;  phone  209- 
638-6911. 

•Social  worker/program  direc- 
tor, Hartville  Meadows.  This  is  a 
32-bed  facility  for  develop- 
mentally disabled  adults.  Contact 
the  facility  at  844  Sunnyside, 
Hartville,  OH  44632;  phone  216- 
877-3694. 

Special  meetings:  Don  Jacobs, 
Landisville,  Pa.,  at  Sandy  Hill, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  May  4-7.  Stan 
Shirk,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  at  Louis- 
ville Mennonite  Fellowship, 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Apr.  13-18. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Lebanon, 
Oreg.:  Lori  Sweet  and  Angie 
Kropf.  McMinnville,  Oreg.:  Pat 
and  Sara  West.  Ranch  Chapel, 
Crooked  River  Ranch,  Oreg.: 
Bonnie  Sheaffer.  Plainview, 
Shedd,  Oreg.:  Gary  and  Marge 
Womack.  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
Waukesha,  Wis.:  Marcia  LaKosh, 
Mary  Kitkowski,  Jeny  Grossman, 
and  Rebekah  Kratz,  Arthur,  III: 
Leonard  Miller.  Lombard,  III.: 
Elizabeth  Good  and  Mark 
Graber. 

Change  of  address:  Ray  Keim 

from  4301  N.  245th  St.,  Apt.  154, 
to  815  E.  Grovers’  #9,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85022-1919. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Brenneman,  Leland  and 
Tanya  (Norris),  Guastatoya,  El 
Progreso,  Guatemala,  first  child, 
Katie  Elizabeth,  Dec.  28. 

Burkholder,  Stan  and 
Christina  (Gross),  Bluesky,  Alta., 
second  daughter,  Courtney  Lynn, 
Sept.  19. 

Clark,  Charles  and  Miriam 
(Martin),  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
second  daughter,  Jessica  Ruth, 
Mar.  4. 

Erin,  Marlin  and  Mary,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  third  child,  first 
daughter,  Rohanna  Jane,  Mar. 
11. 

Frank,  Donald  L.  and  Kathy 
(Dabler),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  third 
child,  second  son,  Andrew  Lynn, 
Mar.  7. 

Fuller,  Chester  and  Bonny, 
Peoria,  111.,  fifth  child,  second 
son,  Matthew  James,  Mar.  1. 

Gaylord,  John  and  Heather 
(Swartz),  Vandalia,  Ohio,  second 
son,  Daniel  Aaron,  Jan.  9. 

Graber,  Mark  and  Lori  (Bow- 
man), Delavan,  111.,  third  child, 
second  son,  Paul  Micah,  Mar.  5. 

Gross,  Bruno  and  Susan  (Roll- 
ing), Fairview,  Alta.,  third  child, 
second  son,  Wade  Matthew,  Mar. 
4. 

Hostetler,  Dale  and  Nancy 
(Miller),  North  Lawrence,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  son,  Gregory 
Dale,  Dec.  29. 


Ingram,  Ted  and  Heike 
(Gross),  Fairview,  Alta.,  second 
daughter,  Kara  Elizabeth,  Feb. 
18. 

Jones,  Rick  and  Cindy,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  third  son,  Justin 
Nathaniel,  Mar.  1. 

King,  Peter  and  Luana,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Gina 
Marie,  Feb.  16. 

Lehman,  Joel  and  Darlene 
(Miller),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first 
child,  Laura  Anne,  Dec.  9. 

Lichty,  Bradley  and  Kathryn 
(Brown),  Kitchener,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Nicole  Lynn,  Mar.  3. 

Long,  Charles  and  Karen  Ann 
(King),  Reinholds,  Pa.,  second 
daughter,  Heather  Ann,  Feb.  25. 

Miller,  Duncan  and  Linda 
(Scherlin),  Wayland,  Iowa,  sec- 
ond child,  first  daughter,  Carissa 
Kay,  Mar.  4. 

Pierson,  Brentt  and  Pauline, 
Morton,  111.,  first  child,  Jesse  Ed- 


ward, Feb.  28. 

Rodden,  Don  and  Diane  (Hart- 
man), Elida,  Ohio,  third  child, 
second  son,  Christopher  Michael, 
Feb.  18. 

Ropp,  Gerald  and  Bonita  (Nau- 
man),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Jerad  Kyle, 
Mar.  3. 

Stump,  Courtney  and 
Christena  (Herschberger),  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  first  child,  Joseph 
Lee,  Mar.  9. 

Tyson,  Gary  and  Judy  (Wam- 
bold),  Telford,  Pa.,  second 
daughter,  Cassandra  Leigh,  Mar. 
7. 

Webster,  Steve  and  Sharon, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  third  child, 
second  son,  Michael  Allen,  Mar. 
1. 

Wenger,  Rodney  and  Janice 
(Hershberger),  Wayland,  Iowa, 
third  child,  second  son,  Joel  Ran- 
dall, Feb.  26. 


Pontius 


Joel  Kauffmann 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Lapp-Hostetter.  Gideon  K. 
Lapp,  Ronks,  Pa.,  Paradise  cong., 
and  Rhonda  J.  Hostetter, 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  Old  Road 
cong.,  by  Richard  Buckwalter 
and  Fred  Martin,  Nov.  29. 

Ranck-Horst.  A.  Kenneth 
Ranck,  Dayton,  Va.,  and  Mildred 
L.  Horst,  Bridgewater,  Va.,  both 
of  Bank  cong.,  by  Lloyd  S.  Horst, 
Feb.  8. 
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OBITUARIES 


Bachman,  Bertha  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  Christian  and  Lena 
(Gautsche)  Garber,  was  born  in 
Fisher,  111.,  June  12,  1901;  died  at 
Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111., 
Feb.  19,  1986;  aged  84  y.  On  Dec. 
12,  1923,  she  was  married  to 
Harry  L.  Bachman,  who  died  on 
Feb.  24,  1986.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Charles  and  Willis),  one 
daughter  (Ethel — Mrs.  Loren 
Zehr),  10  grandchildren,  8 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother 
(Roy  C.  Garber).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  5 brothers  and 
6 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Metamora  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  22,  in  charge  of  Larry 
Augsburger;  interment  in 
Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Bachman,  Harry  L.,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Schlabach) 
Bachman,  was  born  in  Meta- 
mora, 111.,  Aug.  11,  1902;  died  at 
Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111., 
Feb.  24,  1986;  aged  83  y.  On  Dec. 
12,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Ber- 
tha Garber,  who  died  on  Feb.  19, 
1986.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Ethel— Mrs.  Loren  Zehr),  2 sons 
(Charles  and  Willis),  10  grand- 
children, and  8 great-grand- 
children. Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church  on  Feb.  26,  in  charge  of 
Larry  Augsburger;  interment  in 
Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Garber,  John  H.,  son  of  Jacob 
A.  and  Susan  (Schertz)  Garber, 
was  born  at  Metamora,  111.,  Sept. 
21,  1894;  died  at  Eureka  (111.) 
Hospital,  Jan.  15, 1986;  aged  91  y. 
On  Dec.  27,  1930,  he  was  married 
to  Frieda  Baker,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Murlene — Mrs.  Myron  Oesch),  2 
sons  (John  and  Gary),  10  grand- 
children, 6 great-grandchildren, 
and  3 step-great-grandchildren. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  18,  in  charge  of 
Larry  Augsburger;  interment  in 
Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Garber,  Madeline  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Valentine  and  Lena  (Camp) 
Garber,  was  born  in  Lowpoint, 
111.,  July  15,  1902;  died  at  Maple 
Lawn  Nursing  Home,  Eureka, 
111.,  Nov.  22,  1985;  aged  83  y.  Sur- 
viving is  one  sister  (Laura 
Schrock).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  and  2 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  25,  in  charge  of  Larry 
Augsburger  and  James  Det- 
weiler;  interment  in  Stewart- 
Harmony  Cemetery. 

Garber,  Paul  R.,  Sr.,  son  of 
Amos  and  Elizabeth  (Reist)  Gar- 
ber, was  born  in  West  Donegal 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1898;  died  at 
Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Mar. 
7,  1986;  aged  87  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Alma  M.  Garber,  who  died 
in  1975.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Nancy  Brubaker  and 
Sara  M.  Garber),  3 sons  (Paul  R., 
John  M.,  and  David  M.  Garber), 
11  grandchildren,  23  great-grand- 


children, one  great-great-grand- 
child,  and  2 sisters  (Susie  Musser 
and  Dorothy  Moseman).  She  was 
a member  of  Elizabethtown  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Landis  Homes  on 
Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Richard  H. 
Frank  and  Walter  L.  Keener;  in- 
terment in  Bossier’s  Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Amos  G.,  son  of 
Amos  S.  and  Sarah  (Groff)  Her- 
shey, was  born  in  Salisbury 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  16,  1900;  died  at 
Harrison  House,  Christiana,  Pa., 
Feb.  24,  1986;  aged  85  y.  On  Nov. 
16,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Edna 
Groff,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  5 daughters  (Evelyn  G., 
Arlene  G.,  Thelma  E.,  and 
Pauline  M.  Hershey,  and 
Gladys— Mrs.  Landis  Burk- 
holder), 8 grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, 4 brothers  (Chris- 
tian, Milton,  Maurice,  and 
Elmer),  and  2 sisters  (Nora  and 
Maggie — Mrs.  Lester  Good).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Dorothy  Felpel),  2 
grandchildren,  2 brothers,  and  2 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Par- 
adise Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Brown 
Funeral  Home,  on  Feb.  28,  in 
charge  of  Fred  W.  Martin  and 
Harold  K.  Book;  interment  in 
Paradise  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lefever,  Harry  S.,  son  of  Enos 
and  Annie  Lefever,  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Apr.  6, 1897;  died 
at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Dec.  16,  1985;  aged  88  y.  On  Aug. 
27,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
M.  Groff,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Elvin,  Paul  G., 
and  Harry,  Jr.,  Lefever),  2 
daughters  (Anna— Mrs.  Melvin 
Hershey,  and  Elma — Mrs.  John 
Weaver),  one  nephew,  whom  he 
raised  (Christian  Peifer),  26 
grandchildren,  and  44  great- 
grandchildren. On  July  28,  1943, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
and  served  the  Mellinger  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  he  was  a 
member.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Mellingers  on  Dec.  19,  in 
charge  of  Leon  Oberholtzer  and 
Donald  Good;  interment  in  Mell- 
ingers Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Della  K.,  daughter  of 
David  B.  and  Susanna  (Sauder) 
Kurtz,  was  born  at  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Mar.  13,  1886;  died  at  Tel- 
Hai  Rest  Home,  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  Mar.  9,  1986;  aged  100  y.  On 
Jan.  25,  1917,  she  was  married  to 
Christian  Z.  Mast,  who  died  on 
Jan.  25,  1974.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (John  H.,  David  K.,  and 
Melvin  S.  Mast),  7 grandchildren, 
and  14  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Conestoga  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  12,  in 
charge  of  Christian  J.  Kurtz, 
Harvey  Z.  Stoltzfus,  and  Nathan 
Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Daryl  E.,  son  of  Waldo 
E.  and  Neva  (Beck)  Miller,  was 
born  in  Newton,  Kans.,  Sept.  2, 
1945;  died  of  a stroke  at  Wesley 
Hospital,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Feb.  1, 
1986;  aged  40  y.  On  Aug.  17, 1968, 
he  was  married  to  Carol  Winger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sons  (Bradley,  Derek,  and 
Kevin),  his  parents,  3 brothers 


(M.  Leo,  Scott  D.,  and  John  E.), 
and  4 sisters  (Joana  Oswald, 
Jaynette  Miller,  Janice  Schroe- 
der,  and  Judy  Richert).  In  1982, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
and  served  congregations  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa;  Spring  Valley, 
Canton,  Kans.;  and  Faith,  South 
Hutchinson,  Kans.  He  was  a 
member  of  Faith  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Hesston  Mennonite 
Church,  on  Feb.  4,  in  charge  of 
Lynn  Jost  and  Waldo  E.  Miller, 
and  at  Messiah  College  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church,  on  Feb.  6,  in 
charge  of  Glen  Fry  and  Alden 
Long;  interment  in  Grantham 
Memorial  Park. 

Roth,  A.  Lucille,  daughter  of 
Frank  L.  and  Ada  M. 
(Schmucker)  Roth,  was  born  at 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Dec.  8, 1909;  died 
of  a heart  attack  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Feb.  27, 1986;  aged  76  y.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sisters  (Kathryn— 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Crossgrove  and 
Alta— Mrs.  Elmer  Schrock).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sis- 
ters. Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Lockport  Mennonite  Church 
on  Mar.  3,  in  charge  of  Keith 
Leinbach,  Walter  Stuckey,  and 
Olen  Nofziger;  interment  in 
Lockport  Cemetery. 

Saltzman,  Clara  E.,  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Barbara  (Stalter) 
Saltzman,  was  born  in  Woodford 
Co.,  111.,  Oct.  9,  1894;  died  at 
Meadows  Mennonite  Home, 
Chenoa,  111.,  Mar.  7, 1986;  aged  91 
y.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Mae 
Yordy)  and  one  brother  (Ray- 
mond). She  was  a member  of 
Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  10,  in  charge  of  Lester  Zook; 
interment  in  Waldo  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Simon  E.,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  (Litwiller)  Spr- 
inger, was  born  in  Hopedale,  111., 
May  20,  1910;  died  at  Hopedale 
Medical  Complex,  Hopedale,  111., 
Mar.  10,  1986;  aged  75.  On  Oct.  1, 
1938,  he  was  married  to  Edna 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Janice  Mor- 
ris and  Dianne  Springer),  2 sons 
(Joseph  and  Darrell  Springer),  7 
grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Allan  Springer),  and  2 sisters 
(Martha  Springer  and  Ada 
Schertz).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Roger).  He  was 
a member  of  Hopedale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  13,  in 
charge  of  H.  James  Smith  and 
Robert  J.  Detweiler;  interment  in 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Steiner,  Anna  E.,  was  born  in 
Dora,  Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1921;  died  at 
Pleasantview  Nursing  Home, 
Barberton,  Ohio,  Feb.  24,  1986; 
aged  64  y.  In  August  1943,  she 
was  married  to  Richard  Steiner, 
who  died  in  December  1972.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Richard 
Daryl),  one  daughter  (Rhonda 
Sue  Steiner-Yoder),  3 grand- 
children, 4 stepgrandchildren, 
and  4 sisters  (Mary  Nestich,  Cath- 
erine Salak,  Helen  Friscis,  and 
Margaret  Mealy).  She  was  a 
member  of  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  28,  in  charge  of 
Edwin  M.  Yoder;  interment  in 


Martin’s  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery,  Orrville. 

Stutzman,  Esther  Mae, 
daughter  of  William  and  Salina 
(Stutzman)  Danner,  was  born  in 
Milford,  Nebr.,  Nov.  10,  1903; 
died  at  Seward,  Nebr.,  Mar.  6, 
1986;  aged  82  y.  On  Dec.  21,  1923, 
she  was  married  to  Jess  Stutz- 
man, who  died  on  Jan.  19,  1969. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Clair  and 
Ellis  Stutzman),  14  grand- 
children, 17  great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (David  Danner),  and 
3 sisters  (Lydia  Roth,  Lavina 
Stutzman,  and  Sylvia  Kuhns). 
She  was  a member  of  East  Fair- 
view  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  Dale  Oswald 
and  Lloyd  Gingerich;  interment 
in  East  Fairview  cemetery. 

Weinhold,  Daniel  R.,  son  of 
Daniel  F.  and  Lydia  (Rupp) 
Weinhold,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  July  16,  1902;  died  at 
Ephrata  Community  Hospital, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Mar.  5,  1986;  aged 
83  y.  On  Oct.  2, 1924,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Martha  E.  Landis,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (D.  Ernest  and  John  David), 
2 daughters  (Mrs.  Esther  M. 
Good  and  Edith  A. — Mrs.  A.  Lin- 
coln Keener),  19  grandchildren, 
28  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Katie  Sechrist). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Ephrata  Mennonite  Church  on 
Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  David  L. 
Kniss  and  J.  Elvin  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  Metzlers  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 


Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Des 
Plaines,  111.,  Apr.  10-12 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  Apr.  11-12 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  20 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration  and 
delegate  assembly,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y., 
May  2-3 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  spring 
assembly,  Greeley,  Colo.,  May  2-4 
Franconia  Conference  spring  meeting,  May  3 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference, 
Macon,  Miss.,  May  3-4 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  4 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  6-11 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, May  9-10 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  30 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  divests  from 
corporations  involved  in  South  Africa 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  General 
Board  voted  recently  to  divest  “im- 
mediately” from  all  corporations  in- 
volved in  South  Africa. 

The  decision  prompted  considerable 
debate  because  the  denomination’s  an- 
nual conference  is  scheduled  to  respond 
in  June  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
committee  studying  divestiture.  Board 
members  said  they  felt  caught  between 
the  desire  not  to  “preempt”  the  denomi- 
nation’s highest  legislative  authority 
and  the  sense  of  urgency  that  they  felt 
about  the  issue.  A split  vote  of  12  to  9 in 
part  reflected  that  tension. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  joined  a 
growing  number  of  churches  and 
schools  who  are  protesting  with  their  in- 
vestments the  racist  apartheid  system 
of  white-ruled  South  Africa. 


Baptist  Press  issues  new  terms 
for  opposing  groups 

Conservatives  are  on  both  sides  of  the 
theological  controversy  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  according  to  the  de- 
nomination’s news  service. 

In  a recent  editorial  advisory,  Baptist 
Press  said  it  has  decided  to  use  the 
terms  “fundamental-conservative”  and 
“moderate-conservative”  to  identify  the 
two  sides.  Previously,  it  had  been  using 
only  the  terms  “conservative”  and 
“moderate.” 

Baptist  Press  said  that  although  it 
will  seek  to  avoid  the  use  of  labels 
whenever  possible,  “on  occasion  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a way  to  designate  the 
opposing  groups.” 


Evangelicals  hit  liberation  theology, 
but  take  stand  for  social  action 

After  discussing  liberation  theology, 
participants  in  the  National  Association 
of  Evangelicals’  44th  annual  convention 
in  Kansas  City  concluded  that  true 
liberation  is  the  liberation  that  comes 
from  salvation  through  Christ. 

The  emphasis  on  personal  liberation, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  convention 
from  taking  a strong  stand  for  social  ac- 
tion. A position  paper  stated  that  the 
message  of  repentance  should  not  be 
isolated  from  activity  in  the  social  and 
political  arenas.  John  White,  newly  in- 
stalled first  vice-president  of  NAE,  said 
the  organization  would  never  have  pro- 
duced such  a statement  10  years  ago. 

In  addition,  the  convention  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  apartheid,  call- 
ing it  “an  affront  to  a just  God.” 

NAE,  which  has  43,000  member 


churches  and  organizations,  has  been 
criticized  for  not  taking  aggressive 
stands  on  social  and  political  issues. 
When  it  drafts  a resolution,  its  goal  is  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  all  its  con- 
stituents, which  range  from  patriotic 
Baptists  to  historic  peace  churches. 


American  Bible  Society  to  help 
Chinese  print  Bibles  in  China 

American  Bible  Society  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Amity  Foundation 
to  establish  the  Amity  Printing  Press 
for  the  printing  of  Bibles  in  China. 

The  Amity  Foundation  was  created  a 
year  ago  by  Chinese  Christians  to  help 
them  take  a more  active  role  in  Chinese 
society,  express  their  Christian  witness, 
and  serve  as  a channel  for  the  interna- 
tional sharing  of  resources  and 
strengthening  of  people-to-people  rela- 
tionships. 

An  existing  building  on  the  campus  of 
Nanjing  University  will  be  completely 
renovated  and  expanded  to  house  the 
press.  As  designed,  the  print  plant  will 
have  a minimum  annual  production  ca- 
pacity of  250,000  complete  Bibles  and 
500,000  New  Testaments,  and  it  will  also 
be  used  for  printing  other  literature. 

The  United  Bible  Societies,  of  which 
American  Bible  Society  is  a member,  is 
undertaking  fund-raising  efforts  for  the 
needed  $6.7  million.  The  press  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  operations  early  next 
year. 


Former  Disciples  of  Christ  missionary 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 

A former  Disciples  of  Christ  mis- 
sionary who  served  as  prime  minister  of 
Rhodesia  from  1953  to  1958  has  been 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  of  Great 
Britain. 

R.  S.  Garfield  Todd,  77,  now  retired  at 
his  ranch  in  Zimbabwe,  was  nominated 
to  become  “Sir  Garfield”  by  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand,  his  native 
country,  but  the  honor  apparently  had 
the  blessing  of  Zimbabwe’s  Prime  Min- 
ister Robert  Mugabe. 

Todd  served  as  adviser  to  black  revo- 
lutionaries during  the  country’s  transi- 
tion from  white-ruled  Rhodesia  to 
black-ruled  Zimbabwe. 

He  was  jailed  several  times  in  the 
1960s  by  Rhodesian  prime  minister  Ian 
Smith  for  supporting  the  black  na- 
tionalist guerrillas  in  their  struggle 
against  white  rule. 

Todd  first  came  to  what  was  then 
British-ruled  Southern  Rhodesia  in 
1934,  where  he  helped  establish  the  Da- 
daya  mission,  which  trained  many 
blacks  who  later  took  leading  roles  in 
the  founding  of  Zimbabwe.  For  a time, 
Mugabe  worked  as  a teacher  under  his 
supervision. 

After  independence  he  served  in  the 


Zimbabwe  parliament  as  a senator  of 
Mugabe’s  party. 

Clergy  protests  are  a factor  in 
hospital  decision  to  end  abortions 

The  only  hospital  performing  elective 
abortions  in  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  has 
discontinued  the  practice  after  receiving 
protests  from  a group  of  25  ministers. 

But  the  decision  by  Lebanon  Valley 
General  Hospital  upset  other  area 
clergy  who  said  they  were  not  consulted. 
“I  don’t  know  why  this  group  of  25 
ministers  was  considered  to  have  a 
greater  corner  on  truth  and  light  than 
other  ministers,”  said  Rabbi  Louis  Zivic 
of  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 

Hospital  administrator  Maureen 
Gallo  said  the  protests  from  the  25 
ministers  had  been  “one  of  the  factors” 
that  the  hospital  took  into  account.  She 
said  the  declining  number  of  abortions 
performed  at  the  institution— 21  last 
year  compared  with  34  in  1984 — had 
also  been  a factor. 


High  court  upholds  aid  to 
blind  ministerial  student 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  Constitution’s  First  Amend- 
ment ban  on  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion does  not  mean  that  a blind  student 
may  not  receive  state  vocational  funds 
because  he  is  studying  for  the  ministry 
at  a Bible  college. 

At  the  same  time,  the  high  court  in- 
formed the  Washington  Supreme  Court 
that  it  may  decide  to  apply  that  state’s 
stricter  ban  on  any  form  of  aid  to 
sectarian  institutions  if  it  chooses  to  do 
so. 

In  a unanimous  ruling,  the  court 
nevertheless  reversed  a Washington 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  the  federal 
constitution  forbids  assistance  such  as 
that  claimed  by  Larry  Witters,  the  blind 
ministerial  student  at  Inland  Empire 
School  of  the  Bible  in  Spokane,  Wash. 


Church-related  universities  receive 
military  research  grants 

More  than  230  colleges  and 
universities,  including  a dozen  religious- 
affiliated  schools,  were  conducting  re- 
search with  government  military 
contracts  in  1984,  according  to  a survey 
by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

“Tomorrow’s  battlefield  is  being 
designed  today  on  campus  computer 
screens  and  drafting  tables  and  in 
college  labs  across  the  country,”  said 
Thomas  Conrad,  a staff  researcher  for 
the  Quaker  organization  in  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  church-related  univer- 
sities receiving  military  research  grants 
were  Notre  Dame  (Catholic)  and  Brig- 
ham Young  (Mormon). 
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Spiritual  disciplines 


“Put  not  your  trust  in  princes.  ”■ — Psalm  11+6:3 

We  begin  in  this  issue  a series  of  articles  on  the 
practice  of  spiritual  disciplines.  It  will  not  be  a tightly 
structured  series  because  the  articles  have  not  all  been 
received  on  the  schedule  originally  hoped  for.  But  one 
more  is  at  hand  and  additional  ones  are  expected. 

Emphases  in  the  church  must  needs  ebb  and  flow.  We 
cannot  all  talk  about  all  important  topics  all  of  the  time. 
While  one  subject  is  “in,”  another  may  be  “out”  of  em- 
phasis. This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  important  or 
that  nobody  is  following  it,  but  rather  that  it  is  not  cur- 
rently a topic  for  discussion. 

Spirituality  is  currently  an  “in”  topic  for  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a committee  to 
foster  it.  Its  appearance  on  the  scene  serves  as  an  occa- 
sion to  ask  ourselves  why  spirituality  is  a subject  for  dis- 
cussion and  why  spiritual  disciplines  are  important  for 
Christians. 

According  to  Strong's  Concordance,  the  word  “spiri- 
tuality” is  not  in  the  Bible.  “Spiritual”  appears  once  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  about  25  times  in  the  New.  More 
than  half  of  these  occurrences  are  in  1 Corinthians.  Thus 
it  appears  that  spirituality  is  a modern  abstraction,  born 
of  our  modern  tendency  to  organize  reality  in  formal 
categories.  The  people  of  the  Bible  were  given  more  to 
concrete  specifics:  there  are  hundreds  of  references  to 
“spirit.” 

But  we  communicate  in  the  lingo  of  our  own  times, 
and  I take  it  that  the  ultimate  concern  of  the  spirituality 
committee  is  for  us  to  be  reminded  that  reality  is  not 
measured  alone  by  what  we  can  see  or  touch.  That  we 
believe  in  a Spirit  who  is  mysterious  like  the  wind  which 
“blows  where  it  wills,  and  you  hear  the  sound  of  it,  but 
you  do  not  know  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes” 
(John  3:8). 

The  reality  that  is  seen  and  touched  presses  in  upon  us 
in  the  manner  described  by  Wordsworth: 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us; 
late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay 
waste  our  powers: 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours. 

Without  following  Wordsworth’s  seeming  pantheistic 
view  of  nature,  we  can  acknowledge  the  force  of  his 
observation  about  the  pervasive  influence  of  economic 
activities.  The  function  of  spiritual  disciplines  is  to  de- 
liver us  from  this  evil  of  being  overcome  by  the  hum- 


drum of  ordinary  life. 

I do  not  consider  myself  a mystic.  I find  my  identity 
within  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  community.  I look 
back  with  satisfaction  to  the  record  in  the  Bible  and  in 
church  history  of  those  who  sought  to  be  faithful  to  the 
revelation  which  came  to  a climax  in  Jesus  Christ.  I find 
a weekly  or  oftener  gathering  for  worship  and  discern- 
ment a way  to  reassure  myself  that  I am  God’s. 

My  practice  of  personal  spiritual  disciplines  has  been 
less  systematic  than  it  might.  But  as  I reflect  on  my  expe- 
rience as  a Christian  I sense  their  importance  for  a num- 
ber of  reasons.  For  one  these  disciplines  can  nurture 
one’s  personal  faith  and  courage.  Unbelief  and  cowardice 
are  always  with  us  like  malevolent  twins.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  certain  church  leaders  have  said  they  could  not 
face  the  day  until  they  had  spent  two  hours  in  prayer. 
Not  much  is  reported  in  Scripture  about  the  devotional 
life  of  Jesus.  But  I note  that  Luke  6:12  reports  him 
spending  the  night  in  prayer  before  the  day  when  he 
chose  the  12  disciples. 

Related  to  this  is  the  need  for  meditation  and  prayer 
to  sustain  us  when  we  are  disappointed  by  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  world.  During  the  week  I am  writing,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  narrowly  rejected  a recom- 
mendation to  send  $100  million  to  buy  arms  for  a group 
of  soldiers  who,  if  we  are  to  go  by  their  record,  would  be 
likely  to  slaughter  hapless  peasants.  One’s  consternation 
that  a president  would  ask  for  this  is  exceeded  only  by 
amazement  that  a legislative  body  in  one  of  the  world’s 
great  countries  would  take  such  a request  seriously.  At 
such  a time,  we  do  well  to  sit  before  the  Lord  and  be 
reminded  that  our  ultimate  trust  is  not  in  governments. 
Like  Isaiah  who  saw  the  Lord  in  the  year  when  King  Uz- 
ziah  died,  we  in  our  disappointment  with  the  selfishness 
and  cruelty  of  people  in  power  may  be  driven  to  prayer. 

Another  important  function  of  spiritual  disciplines  is 
to  temper  our  own  arrogance.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
to  remind  us  that  some  who  annoy  us  or  even  oppose  us 
may  also  be  called  and  be  carrying  out  their  own  forms 
of  vocation.  And  even  if  they  are  not,  the  Master  com- 
manded to  “love  your  enemies  and  pray  for  those  who 
persecute  you”  (Matt.  5:44).  Where  else  except  in  private 
meditation  will  we  be  granted  the  perspective  to  do  this? 

Spiritual  disciplines,  like  physical  disciplines,  are  not 
ends  in  themselves.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  Bible  makes 
so  little  of  them.  Without  our  modern  tendency  to  split 
between  being  and  doing,  the  people  of  the  Bible  seemed 
to  pray  as  they  were  forced  into  it  by  circumstances  too 
great  for  them. 

What  better  time? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Is  your  church 
for  everyone? 
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No  one  wants  to  exclude  others  from  church.  So  you 
don’t  find  churches  in  trees.  Normally  you  will  find  a 
church  on  the  ground  over  a basement  or  a foundation. 
And  it  will  usually  have  a few  steps  in  front,  built  there 
to  help  people  get  in.  But  some  people  see  every  step  in 
front  of  a church  as  an  unwelcome  mat. 

For  people  who  must  use  walking  aids  or  wheelchairs, 
steps  on  a church  loom  up  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  built 
to  keep  them  out.  Of  course  no  one  planned  it  that  way. 
Someone  simply  forgot  about  disabled  people  and  older 
people  and  sick  people.  The  steps  were  never  intended  to 
keep  anybody  out.  But  they  do  keep  them  out,  as  effec- 
tively as  a rope  on  a treehouse. 

One  in  10  is  disabled.  One  in  every  10  Americans  has 
a physical  disability.  In  a community  of  500,  you  will  find 
16  people  using  walking  aids,  and  two  more  in  wheel- 
chairs. Unless  you  have  few  relatives  or  friends, 
someone  you  love  will  feel  unwelcomed  by  a flight  of 
steps. 

A few  strong  arms  will  usually  turn  up  to  push,  pull, 
or  carry  the  disabled  up  the  steps.  But  it  comes  as  an 
afterthought.  It  will  not  cancel  the  “unwelcome” 
message  of  the  steps.  The  most  obvious  solution  is  a 
ramp — 12  inches  of  ramp  for  each  inch  of  height.  With 
handrails,  this  says  “welcome”  just  as  surely  as  the 
steps  said  “unwelcome.” 

Maybe  your  church  already  has  a ramp  or  had  no 
steps  to  begin  with.  That’s  a point  in  your  favor.  But 
don’t  congratulate  yourself  yet.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
unwelcome  mats  for  disabled  people.  Most  churches 
have  a few  more  inside. 

Imagine  struggling  up  the  ramp  with  a pair  of 
crutches,  only  to  find  the  church  door  shut.  You  need 
both  hands  on  your  crutches  to  stand  up,  and  the  door  is 
too  heavy  for  you  to  open  anyway.  That’s  a good-sized 
unwelcome  mat.  Then  someone  comes  along  and  opens 
the  door  for  you.  Nice.  But  inside,  you  find  out  you  can’t 
keep  your  footing  on  the  beautiful  waxed  floor.  It  is  such 
a frightening  experience,  you  promise  yourself  never  to 
return. 

Now  imagine  going  up  the  ramp  in  a wheelchair.  You 
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have  help  this  time,  and  everything  is  fine  until  you 
decide  you  need  to  use  the  rest  room.  You  ask  where  it  is 
and  discover  it  is  down  a flight  of  stairs  in  the  basement. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  right  there  by  the  entrance,  but  the  rest 
room  door  is  about  two  feet  wide — and  you  need  36 
inches  to  get  your  wheelchair  through. 

One  more  mat  needed.  A ramp,  an  open  door,  non- 
skid  flooring,  and  wide  rest  room  doors  all  say  “wel- 
come” to  disabled  people.  But  wheelchair  users  need  one 


Some  people  see  every  step  in  front 
of  a church  as  an  unwelcome  mat. 


more  welcome  mat.  It  costs  nothing,  but  is  almost  never 
provided. 

For  some  people,  a wheelchair  is  a necessary  part  of 
life.  It  gives  them  mobility  and  freedom.  But  it  won’t  fit 
into  a church  pew.  The  person  in  a wheelchair  almost  al- 
ways ends  up  sitting  in  the  aisle.  And  sitting  in  the  aisle 
of  a church  feels  about  the  same  as  sitting  on  a tall  stool 
and  wearing  a dunce  cap. 

People  in  wheelchairs  don’t  want  to  be  mascots  on  dis- 
play, or  observers  from  the  sidelines.  They  want  to  be 
part  of  the  congregation,  participating  in  the  worship. 
For  this,  they  need  to  sit  with  the  congregation,  not  in 
the  aisle.  A row  of  folding  chairs  in  the  back  of  the 
church  will  solve  this  problem.  The  wheelchair  user  can 


Woman 

Dark  woman  of  Guinea, 

Dark  as  the  child  on  your  bare  arm  bent. 
Bright  dress  trims  the  dark  weave  of  your  life, 
dawn-tiller  at  corn, 
dusk  at  pestle, 

Keeper  of  the  glint  (your  own  no  longer  lit) 
in  your  child’s  eye; 

Village  pulse,  in  rhythm  with  your  sisters, 
Keeper  of  the  holy  ceremonies. 

Dark  woman  of  Guinea, 

I find  you  through  a camera’s  eye; 

Were  you  to  find  me, 

You’d  not  deign  exchanged  places. 

—Barbara  Esch  Shisler 


sit  away  from  the  aisle,  with  friends  or  relatives  on 
either  side. 

Add  space  for  wheelchairs  in  the  sanctuary  to  your 
wide  rest  room  doors,  nonskid  floors,  and  ramps,  and 
you  have  put  out  some  big  welcome  mats  for  the  dis- 
abled. But  you  will  still  find  some  sheep  missing  from 
the  fold. 

Some  people  cannot  leave  home  without  assistance. 
They  will  never  see  your  welcome  mats  unless  someone 
offers  the  muscle  power  to  help  them  get  to  the  church. 
But  they  won’t  ask  for  it.  No  one  wants  to  feel  like  a 
burden  to  others.  When  you  bring  disabled  to  the  meet- 
ing, your  church  will  rank  high  in  welcome  mats.  But 
don’t  quit  yet.  When  you  went  after  the  disabled  who 
were  shut-ins,  you  had  to  pass  up  those  confined  to  their 
beds.  They  are  still  missing,  along  with  people  not 
physically  disabled,  but  mentally  or  socially  disabled 
and  confined  in  institutions. 

The  true  church  is  people.  The  true  church  of  Christ 
is  not  the  building  but  the  people.  If  you  can’t  bring  the 
people  to  the  church,  you  can  take  the  church  to  the 
people.  One  or  two  members  can  visit  those  who  are 
confined  and  spend  some  time  with  them.  They  can  sit 
with  them  while  they  listen  to  a recording  of  the  church 
service.  They  can  talk  to  them,  and  pray  with  them. 
They  can  be  the  church  together. 

You  may  think  of  other  ways  to  welcome  disabled 
people  to  your  church,  and  you  may  think  of  other 
groups  needing  a special  welcome.  It  will  take  time  and 
effort — and  sometimes  money.  But  one  day  Jesus  will 
say,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me”  (Matt. 
25:40).  When  you  put  out  your  welcome  mats  for 
everyone,  you  welcome  the  Lord. 
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Monday  night  thoughts: 
clinical  prayers 

by  Glenn  M.  Lehman 


Health  care  costs  more  and  more,  the  papers  say.  Talk 
about  health  takes  more  and  more  time  in  church,  too.  If 
you  were  not  sick  last  Sunday  you  probably  found  out 
about  somebody  who  was — detail  by  clinical  detail.  A 
Bible  and  concordance  is  not  enough  for  church  any- 
more. We  need  a medical  dictionary.  Say  someone  has  a 
colonoscopy.  What  are  we  supposed  to  pray  for?  Her 
kidneys,  heart,  liver,  or  blood  pressure? 

Elmer  told  me  about  a service  which  ran  overtime 
before  the  sermon  even  began:  “Before  prayer  the 


Do  we  in  public  prayer  use 
the  language  of  the  clinic  or 
of  the  Creator? 


minister  asked  us  to  share  concerns.  Five  people  did. 
Four  were  rather  complicated  health  problems,  each 
involving  several  series  of  tests  and  procedures.  On 
Monday  I pray  for  a biopsy,  on  Tuesday  a CAT  scan,  and 
so  on.  A heavy  week  was  in  store.  The  fifth  announced  a 
wellness  seminar,  and  I had  a flashback  to  a Christian 
fitness  promise  I have  not  kept  for  two  years,  Guilt 
loaded  on  top  of  phobias.  Where  is  the  gospel  freedom? 

“Then,  returning  from  the  telephone,  obviously  out  of 
breath  and  out  of  shape,  the  head  usher  announced  that 
the  hospital  had  just  phoned  that  Edna  came  through 
her  surgery  okay.  We  stood  in  relief  and  joy.” 

Sting  of  hypochondria.  Does  escalating  concern  with 
sickness  come  from  our  fear  of  it?  Or  is  it  a sanctified 
way  to  do  our  favorite  thing — talk  about  people’s  prob- 
lems? Perhaps  our  piety  and  morality — especially  the 
variety  that  expects  robust  health  to  age  90— carries  the 
sting  of  hypochondria.  What  kind  of  public  prayer  is 
specific  enough  to  be  personal  but  does  not  sound  like  a 
doctor’s  report? 

Before  sulfa  drugs  and  pencillin,  hearty  people  said 
they  would  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out.  In  these  days 
of  second  opinions,  specialists,  and  medical  machinery 
slicker  than  science  fiction,  perhaps  we  actually  believe 
that  death  has  been  conquered.  What  kind  of  public 
prayers  for  health  take  into  consideration  both  the 
realities  of  modern  medicine,  the  pre-scientific 
worldview  of  the  crowds  who  heard  Jesus  speak,  and  our 
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everyday  language  of  the  body  and  its  problems? 

Jesus,  of  course,  was  surrounded  by  the  sick — enough 
to  make  the  average  doctor’s  office  look  by  comparison 
like  a school  nurse’s  aspirin  station.  But  he  didn’t  talk 
about  the  ill  people.  In  fact,  he  didn’t  usually  pray  for 
them.  He  talked  to  them  or  their  advocates  and  healed 
them.  We  have  no  record  that  he  and  the  disciples  sat  in 
a circle  on  the  shores  of  Galilee  and  prayed  for  the  lepers 
and  epileptics  by  name.  If  they  had,  the  New  Testament 
might  read  differently. 

Andrew:  Well,  disciples,  I think  we  ought  to  re- 
member James’  mother  in  prayer  as  we  close  our  little 
period  of  sharing  together. 

Thomas:  Come  on!  She’s  not  sick  again,  is  she?  You 
mentioned  her  last  week.  What’s  the  matter  with  our 
prayer  life? 

Simon:  Just  take  my  word  for  it,  Tom.  Stop  doubting. 
Her  diabetes  is  out  of  kilter  again.  John’s  brother-in- 
law’s  cousin  told  me.  Don’t  let  this  get  out  of  this  group, 
but  doctors  in  Damascus  checked  her  blood  sugar  last 
evening  and  she  has  to  be  transferred  to  the  big  Judean 
Medical  Clinic. 

Bartholomew:  That  makes  me  think,  too,  of  the 
centurion’s  father.  I thought  that  I should  share  that  the 
old  soldier  has  shingles. 

Thomas:  What! 

Bartholomew:  That’s  what  the  Roman  nurse  said  the 
tests  show.  Maybe  I shouldn’t  say  this,  but  they  also  fear 
lumbago,  and  he  can’t  drive  his  chariot  anymore. 

Our  illness  talk.  That  dialogue  is  foreign  to  the  Gos- 
pels. The  national  press’s  scalpel-to-scalpel  coverage  of  a 
president’s  polyp  operation,  complete  with  diagrams  of 
the  large  colon,  is  more  typical  of  our  illness  talk.  By 
turns  church  talk  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  to  the  com- 
plete supernatural.  We  either  try  to  analyze  the  fear 
away  or  accept  no  personal  or  community  responsibility. 

Do  we  in  public  prayer  use  the  language  of  the  clinic 
or  of  the  Creator?  Do  our  prayers  confuse  medical  lan- 
guage with  Christian  theology  of  sickness  and  health? 

Do  we  respect  privacy  and  the  dignity  of  silence? 

Perhaps  there  are  limits  to  what  can  be  “shared.”  I 
don’t  know  why,  for  instance,  dental  problems  are  never 
mentioned  in  church.  Are  cavities,  like  hemorrhoids,  a 
no-no  in  polite  “sharing”  while  colostomies  are 
practically  greeted  with  enthusiasm? 

I wish  someone  would  pray  for  my  teeth.  I have  a 
cracked  filling  and  the  dentist  scares  me.  Should  I say 
something  next  Sunday?  Something  about  the  filling? 

Or  about  my  fear? 

Let  the  prayer  begin  there.  ^ 
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The  Ten-Year  Goals  and  all  that 

A trio  of  experiences  in  ministry 

by  Daniel  L.  King 


In  response  to  Don  Reber’s  request  for  “stories  of  indi- 
viduals, families,  congregations,  and  agencies  that  are 
already  taking  serious  steps  to  reach  the  Ten-Year 
Goals”  (“Readers  Say,”  Jan.  21),  I offer  the  following 
three  experiences.  I was  witness  to  these  events  during 
10  years  in  church  planting  and  development  and  in 
Christian  education  in  Miami,  Florida. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  this  trio  of  experiences  in  our 
ministry  will  (1)  demonstrate  the  truth  that  God  can  use 
anyone  who  is  committed  to  him,  (2)  encourage  someone 
who  is  presently  struggling  in  a difficult  urban 
ministry,  and  (3)  speak  to  some  brothers  and  sisters 
about  giving  their  lives  to  the  “kingdom  in  the  streets.” 

Except  for  “McDuffie,”  “Alvarez,”  “Jan  Gerber,”  and 
“Jeanette,”  the  names  in  these  stories  have  been 
changed. 

1.  Black,  white,  and  brown  at  the  altar.  In  1980,  riot- 
ing broke  out  in  and  around  the  streets  of  the  Liberty 
City  section  of  Miami  as  blacks  angrily  protested  the  ac- 
quittal of  a policeman  who  had  shot  and  killed  Arthur 
McDuffie.  Senseless  killings,  beatings,  fires,  and  looting 
crushed  the  heart  of  the  tropical  city. 

Two  years  later,  the  widow  of  McDuffie  enrolled  her 
daughter  in  the  small  Christian  school  where  I served  as 
principal.  She  hoped  and  prayed  that  a move  from  the 
large  public  school,  with  its  constant  publicity,  to  a 
small  family  atmosphere  would  aid  in  healing  her 
daughter’s  mental  and  emotional  wounds. 

The  following  year  (1983),  a Latin  police  officer 
surnamed  Alvarez  shot  and  killed  a 16-year-old  black 
who  made  a suspicious  move  in  a video  arcade.  The 
“Alvarez  trial”  was  arranged  as  tension  and  hostility 
mounted.  With  predictions  of  another  riot  like  that  of 
1980,  we  debated  whether  or  not  to  have  classes  on  the 
day  the  verdict  was  to  be  announced. 

On  that  memorable  Tuesday,  we  suggested  a day  of 
prayer  and  fasting  for  those  who  were  old  enough  to 
understand  its  meaning.  Each  class  (grades  1-8)  took  its 
turn  coming  to  the  chapel  for  prayer.  Tears  streamed 
down  my  cheeks  as  black,  white,  and  brown  children 
(Miss  McDuffie  included)  knelt  around  the  altar  and 
prayed  that  God  would  spare  our  city  from  bloodshed. 

The  verdict  was  announced  that  afternoon — acquit- 
tal— and  national  headlines  that  evening  reported  the 
city  as  surprisingly  calm,  despite  the  verdict.  There  was 
only  a small  group  of  people  watching  the  news  that 
evening  who  understood  why. 
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2.  Your  eyes  saw  my  unformed  body  (Ps.  139: 16). 

Carlos  and  Jenny  were  our  neighbors;  we  visited  back 
and  forth  quite  frequently.  My  wife,  Jeanette,  in 
particular,  had  a significant  ministry  with  Jenny.  On 
the  birth  of  their  first  son,  Jeanette  served  as  Jenny’s 
coach  during  natural  childbirth;  Carlos  was  uncomfort- 
able about  such  matters.  They  attended  a number  of  our 
church  services  and  related  activities.  Jenny  came 


She  prayed  a secret  prayer  that 
some  day  soon  her  husband  would 
find  the  Lord  and  they  could  be 
baptized  together. 


regularly  to  a Tuesday-morning  women’s  Bible  study 
and  showed  growing  interest  in  the  things  of  the  Lord. 

Then  “disaster”  struck— an  unexpected  pregnancy, 
with  the  first  child  only  four  months  old.  Carlos  insisted 
on  an  abortion;  it  was  just  financially  impossible  to  have 
another  child.  Jenny  resisted,  but  Carlos  remained 
adamant.  Jenny  poured  out  her  heart  to  Jeanette,  asking 
for  prayer  and  guidance.  We  prayed!  Carlos  set  an  ap- 
pointment for  his  wife  at  a clinic  and  said  that  it  was 
either  the  baby  or  him.  The  evening  before  appointment 
day,  Jeanette  and  I felt  compelled  to  talk  to  Carlos  a 
final  time. 

Aware  of  our  coming,  he  left  the  house  for  an  un- 
known destination.  We  decided  to  wait  him  out — talk- 
ing, praying,  and  just  sitting  with  Jenny.  Returning  at 
11:30  to  find  us  still  in  his  house,  he  vented  his  anger 
verbally  at  our  trying  to  “mess  in  his  family  affairs.”  We 
said  little,  except  to  ask  that  he  consider  his  wife’s 
beliefs  and  to  declare  that  we  would  gladly  adopt  the 
baby  if  he  would  allow  it  to  be  born. 

Seven  months  later,  a healthy  son  was  born,  he  was 
named  after  his  father  and  the  “snoopy  neighbor.”  Many 
were  the  times,  as  the  baby  grew,  that  Carlos  thanked  us 
for  having  the  courage  to  “mess  in  his  family  affairs.” 

3.  Miami  Vice.  “Bring  to  an  end  the  violence  of  the 
wicked  and  make  the  righteous  secure”  (Ps.  7:9) 

Rick  is  an  attorney  in  a prominent  law  firm.  He  and 
his  wife,  Pam,  along  with  their  two  children,  have  a few 
material  needs.  Pam  had  made  a commitment  to  the 
Lord  through  Young  Life  in  her  high  school  days,  but  in 
the  following  years  (what  with  university  life,  marriage, 
and  helping  her  husband  through  law  school)  her  faith 
was  pushed  aside.  As  hunger  for  spiritual  food  was  re- 
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kindled,  and  a nurturing  relationship  with  Jan  Gerber 
was  established,  Pam  made  a recommitment  to  the  Lord 
in  Jan’s  living  room. 

That  same  night  she  prayed  a secret  prayer  that  some 
day  soon  her  husband  would  find  the  Lord  and  they 
could  be  baptized  together.  That  prayer  would  not  be 
answered  for  several  years,  and  only  after  some  agoniz- 
ing experiences.  Nearly  two  years  after  Pam’s  recom- 
mitment to  the  Lord,  Rick  declared  that  he  had  made  a 
decision  to  follow  Christ  in  the  privacy  of  his  bedroom. 
No  interest  was  shown  in  baptism,  however,  thinking 
that  his  baptism  as  a baby  was  sufficient.  Pam’s  prayer 
lay  tucked  away  and  forgotten  as  the  months  and  years 
ticked  away. 

The  time  for  us  to  leave  Miami  was  drawing  near, 
when  Pam  approached  me  to  ask  that  I baptize  her.  “I 
believe  this  is  the  next  significant  step  of  obedience  the 
Lord  is  asking  me  to  take,”  she  explained. 

Before  the  week  was  over,  we  received  a phone  call 
from  a very  shaken  Pam,  saying  that  her  husband  had 
been  abducted  by  armed  men,  but  was  alive  and  calling 
from  the  police  station.  We  received  the  details  later: 
Rick  was  driving  home  from  work  when  his  Mercedes 
began  making  a strange  sound.  Upon  stopping  the  car 
and  getting  out  to  inspect  the  noise,  he  was  held  at 
gunpoint  by  three  young  men,  who  demanded  his  watch, 
ring,  and  car  keys,  then  opened  the  trunk  and  forced  him 
inside.  As  the  thieves  drove  rapidly  through  the  city, 
Rick  (like  a modern-day  Jonah  in  the  whale’s  belly) 


began  “praying  harder  than  [he]  had  ever  prayed 
before.”  He  began  shouting,  “Jesus  is  my  Lord!  I know 
he’s  with  me  right  now!”  hoping  to  muffle  the  sounds  of 
his  attempts  to  escape. 

He  could  hear  his  abductors  discussing  whether  or  not 
to  shoot  him  because  of  the  noise  he  was  making,  then 
decide  against  it  because  there  was  a gas  tank  behind 
the  backseat.  Attempts  to  distract  attention  by  breaking 
out  the  tail  lights  only  left  his  hands  scarred  and  bleed- 
ing. Then  he  remembered  the  tire  iron.  After  numerous 
attempts,  he  succeeded  in  prying  open  the  trunk,  leaving 
only  a narrow  opening  so  the  abductors  wouldn’t  notice. 
Again,  attempts  to  attract  attention  by  throwing  things 
out  of  the  trunk  at  passing  cars  were  of  no  avail. 

A picture  of  his  wife  and  two  children  flashed  into  his 
mind  as  the  thieves  pulled  into  a hospital  parking  lot. 
When  the  car  slowed  down  for  a traffic  bump,  Rick  said, 
‘This  is  it,”  and,  flinging  the  trunk  open,  he  made  a roll- 
ing dive  onto  the  pavement.  As  he  ran  shouting,  security 
personnel  jumped  quickly  to  his  aid  and  captured  two  of 
the  men  with  the  car,  as  the  third  man  escaped. 

Four  days  later,  as  the  initial  shock  began  to  subside, 
Rick  invited  me  to  his  home  to  inform  me  that  he 
wanted  to  be  baptized  along  with  his  wife.  A rather 
small  party  of  friends  gathered  on  the  beach  several 
weeks  later  to  baptize  a husband  and  wife,  but  the 
angels  of  heaven  were  rejoicing  as  the  group  sang, 
“Teach  me  kingdom  ways,  so  that  I may  walk  with 
thee.”  & 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


Church  power 
for  the  90s 

My  first  reaction  to  the  Ten-Year 
Goals  for  the  Mennonite  Church  was  to 
feel  cold,  or  at  best,  uninspired.  Many  of 
us  have  experienced  formula  witnessing 
and  superficial  faith  sharing.  These 
experiences  are  often  what  come  to 
mind  when  church  growth  is  mentioned. 

Certainly  growing  from  1,000  to  1,500 
congregations,  doubling  our  giving  from 
5 to  10  percent,  and  doubling  our 
overseas  mission  workers  from  500  to 
1,000  are  worthy  goals.  Jesus  was  clear 
when  he  left  his  disciples  the  mandate 
to  “make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ...” 

His  mandate,  however,  did  not  stop 
there.  Jesus  continued,  “teaching  them 
to  observe  all  that  I have  commanded 
you;  and  lo,  I am  with  you  always,  to  the 
close  of  the  age.” 

We  cannot  talk  about  the  first  part  of 
the  Great  Commission  (increasing  our 
ranks)  without  looking  at  the  new  shape 
the  church  will  take.  Aren’t  we  missing 


something  by  thinking  about  numbers 
only? 

Perhaps  we  assume  that  we  operate 
under  a number  of  givens,  such  as  the 
centrality  of  Christ,  and  all  that  means. 
Maybe  we  assume  our  job  is  to  “bring 
’em  in”  and  the  rest  will  take  care  of  it- 
self. But  will  it? 

A friend  and  I were  talking  about  the 
Ten-Year  Goals  the  other  day.  I raised 
the  question,  “Why  aren’t  we  also  talk- 
ing about  the  shape  we  want  our  church 
to  take?”  Why  not  include  how  many 
new  mediation  centers  we  want  to  open? 
Why  aren’t  we  talking  about  implica- 
tions of  paying  taxes  we  know  support 
activities  inconsistent  with  what  Jesus 
taught?  Shouldn’t  we  be  thinking  about 
Ron  Sider’s  suggestion  of  a peace  force 
to  send  to  the  hot  spots  of  the  world? 
What  would  happen,  for  instance,  if  by 
1995  we  were  to  establish  a 10,000- 
person  force  (1,000  per  year)? 

My  friend  responded  that  some  people 
feel  we’ve  talked  enough  about  these 
issues  and  now  it  is  time  to  get  on  with 
God’s  work.  Perhaps,  but  I don’t  see 
how,  if  we  are  true  to  Jesus’  command, 
we  can  separate  making  disciples  from 
hemp  disciples. 

Almost  two  years  ago,  Portuguese 
law  student  Miguel  Angelo  Jardim  came 
to  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
Strasbourg  to  meet  Mennonites.  In  his 


reading  he  had  learned  that  Anabaptists 
and  Mennonites  were  known  for  things 
like  service  and  peacemaking,  because 
of  their  obedience  to  Christ.  The  young 
man  from  Lisbon  sought  fellowship 
with  other  Christians  who  practiced 
their  faith,  who  cared  about  the  world 
around  them,  and  who  were  willing  to 
do  something  about  it. 

He  told  me  about  his  concern  for  the 
unemployed  in  his  country  and  the  al- 
coholism problem  there.  His  dream  was 
to  start  a Mennonite  church  in  Portugal. 
A church  that  would  grapple  with  those 
problems  and  be  willing  to  suffer  with 
those  in  need. 

When  I think  of  Miguel  Angelo  I get 
excited  about  the  Ten-Year  Goals  we  set 
for  ourselves  at  Ames,  Iowa.  But  Miguel 
Angelo  was  attracted  to  the  Men- 
nonites not  because  of  our  numbers  and 
power  structures.  He  was  attracted  to  a 
people  striving  to  follow  Christ,  and  to 
be  obedient  to  his  teachings. 

I propose  we  reexamine  our  Ten-Year 
Goals,  restating  them  to  include  not 
only  the  statistics  we  hope  to  change  but 
also  the  creative  and  new  ways  of  mak- 
ing disciples.  Let’s  never  lose  sight  of 
the  humble,  risk  taking,  caring  Jesus. 
Let’s  prepare  ourselves  to  make  dis- 
ciples modeled  after  the  suffering 
servant  Jesus  was. 

— D.  Michael  Hostetler,  Scottdale,  Pa, 
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The  Bible  is  important 
enough  to  argue  over 

Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  by  Paul  M.  Zehr.  Herald  Press, 
1986.  112pp.  $6.95  ($9.J)0in  Canada). 

We  as  Mennonites  see  the  Bible  as  im- 
portant enough  to  argue  over.  Much  dis- 
cussion in  the  last  decade  centers  on  the 
concept  inerrancy  and  on  the  use  of  bib- 
lical criticism.  So  we  welcome  a well- 
known  churchman — a Mennonite  Board 
of  Education  member  and  Lancaster 
Conference  bishop— grappling  with 
these  very  issues. 

This  book  expands  Zehr’s  presenta- 
tion at  the  first  Conversations  on  Faith 
at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
in  February  1984  and  gives  his  “own 
view  of  what  use  the  church  may  make 
of  both  textual  and  higher  criticism  as  it 
seeks  to  know  the  truth  of  God’s  Word 
out  of  faithfulness  to  God  and  commit- 
ment to  Christ.”  Each  of  four  sections 
ends  with  well-chosen  questions  for  dis- 
cussion. Several  appendices  add  to  the 
book’s  value,  including  a statement  by 

H.  S.  Bender  on  the  meaning  of  inspira- 
tion and  a detailed  outline  of  the  induc- 
tive approach  to  Bible  study. 

The  most  ardent  lover-of-the-Bible 
will  find  a kindred  spirit  in  Paul  Zehr. 
His  beginning  section,  “My  Personal  Pil- 
grimage with  the  Bible,”  shows  child- 
hood and  teen  years  steeped  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  he  convinced  me  that  he  never 
lost  that  part  of  his  upbringing.  Years  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (even!) 
didn’t  diminish  his  reverence  for  “God’s 
authoritative  Word.”  Of  course  our 
ardent  Bible-lover  may  be  troubled  by 
Zehr-the-scholar’s  actions— which  is 
why  this  book  is  needed. 

He  writes  first  of  textual  (or  lower) 
criticism — the  least  controversial 
branch  of  biblical  criticism.  Textual 
criticism  uses  certain  rules  of  thumb  to 
discriminate  between  varying 
manuscript  readings  and  guide  us  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  words  the  bib- 
lical writers  actually  wrote.  Zehr  states 
that  “through  the  findings  of  textual 
criticism  we  have  a more  authoritative 
Word.”  Also  “We  now  have  a text  of  the 
Bible  that  is  more  authentic  than  the 
Christian  church  has  had  for  more  than 

I, 000  years.” 

That  is  cause  for  rejoicing,  though  it 
is  unsettling  to  realize  it  means  the  King 
James  Version  is  based  on  a less  reliable 
text  than  we  have  today.  Zehr’s  account 
of  how  1 John  5:7  came  to  be  in  the  KJV 
makes  fascinating  reading.  Be  assured, 
however,  that  no  textual  variants  affect 


matters  of  faith. 

Higher  criticism,  though,  has  been 
used  to  assault  matters  important  to 
faith  and  ultimately  the  authority  and 
trustworthiness  of  Scripture.  The  book’s 
third  section  asks:  Are  the  tools  of 
higher  criticism  dangerous  no  matter 
who  uses  them? 

Higher  criticism  begins  harmlessly 
enough  with  the  assumption  that  if  we 
know  what  lies  behind  a biblical  text 
(how  it  was  produced,  the  circumstances 
of  its  writing)  we  are  better  able  to 
understand  it.  Higher  critics  look  for 
clues  revealing  sources  used  for  the  text 
(source  criticism),  the  situation  that  oc- 
casioned the  writing  (form  criticism),  or 
any  editing  involved  (redaction 
criticism). 

Zehr  illustrates  this  process  by  show- 
ing how  higher  criticism  tries  to  account 
for  the  substantial  differences  between 
Mark  10:17-22  (rich  young  ruler)  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Matthew  changes  Jesus’  response  from 
“Why  do  you  call  me  good?”  to  “Why  do 
you  ask  me  about  what  is  good?”  Redac- 
tion criticism  suggests  that  perhaps 
Matthew  adjusted  the  saying  in  line 
with  his  stress  on  the  diety  of  Jesus 
which  his  audience  needed  to  hear. 

So  where  does  the  harm  come  in?  So 
far  higher  criticism  is  just  identifying  a 
problem  that  arises  from  the  biblical 
text  and  seeking  answers;  a high  view  of 
Scripture  after  all  demands  that  we 
take  its  phenomena  seriously.  The  harm 
comes  in  when  higher  critics  argue  that 
differences  such  as  the  one  cited  are  due 
to  the  writers  creating  new  material  or 
using  faulty  source  material.  Such  “so- 
lutions” to  problems  in  the  biblical  text 
undermine  our  trust  in  what  Scripture 
says.  However,  that  potential  for  harm 
is  not  present  when  higher  criticism  is 
in  the  hands  of  one  committed  to  the  full 
inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture. 

Any  solution  suggesting  that  the  Bi- 
ble writers  fabricated  material  is  not 
even  an  option!  As  Zehr  says,  “We  can- 
not accept  a view  that  says  these  Gospel 
writers  created  the  sayings  of  Jesus  or 
misrepresented  the  intention  of  Jesus 
by  their  editorial  work.”  Again  and 
again  Zehr  refers  to  the  Spirit  guiding 
and  overseeing  the  process  of  writing. 
Such  presuppositions  brought  to  the 
study  safeguard  evangelical  scholars’ 
use  of  higher  critical  tools. 

Zehr’s  example  of  higher  critics’  work 
in  Old  Testament  studies  is  their  sug- 
gestion that  the  Pentateuch  is  made  up 
of  several  oral  traditions  or  documents. 
He  allows  the  impression  that  the  full 
weight  of  modern  scholarship  lies  be- 
hind this  view. 

However,  recent  studies  indicate  that 
the  problem  of  multiple  accounts  for  the 
same  story  (which  the  “source  theory” 
was  proposed  to  solve)  may  never  have 


been  a problem  in  the  first  place,  but 
only  part  of  the  Hebrew  tendency  to 
narrate  in  over-lapping  layers. 
Structural  analysis  has  shown  intricate 
symmetry— and  therefore  unity — in 
passages  previously  thought  pasted 
together  by  an  editor. 

In  his  final  section  Zehr  distills  into  a 
series  of  nine  comments  his  concerns 
and  insights  on  the  relation  of  biblical 
criticism  and  the  church.  In  one  he 
pleads  that  our  church  not  cause  young 
Mennonite  scholars  to  be  afraid  to  share 
findings  discovered  by  using  the  tools  of 
higher  criticism.  We  had  a generation  of 
scholars  concentrating  on  Anabaptist 
studies  because  that  was  the  only  “safe” 
route.  He  is  confident  that  higher 
criticism  will  confirm  that  Anabaptist 
themes  are  biblical  themes  lost  in  much 
of  Christendom.  He  also  suggests  when 
higher  criticism  should  be  introduced  to 
our  students  and  how  to  take  (or  not 
take!)  biblical  criticism  into  the  pulpit. 

One  of  Zehr’s  longer  comments  is 
directed  toward  the  inerrancy  issue: 
should  we  describe  the  Bible  as  “iner- 
rant”?  He  notes  that  “in  regard  to 
spiritual  matters  Mennonites  believe  it 
is  infallible”  but  he  intentionally  re- 
frains from  describing  Scripture  as 
inerrant  in  other  matters,  reminding  us 
“it  deals  with  faith  and  life.  It  is  not  the 
latest  book  on  technology,  science,  or 
history.” 

He  calls  us  back  to  the  Hebraic  ap- 
proach to  life  which  “is  not  as  much 
interested  in  logic  and  proofs  as  it  is  in 
salvation,  righteousness,  peace,  and 
obedience.”  Zehr,  relying  heavily  on  the 
work  of  Jack  Rogers,  contends  that  the 
idea  that  Scripture  is  inerrant  in  scien- 
tific and  historical  details  can  be  traced 
to  Greek  (Aristotelian)  philosophy. 

Even  if  we  grant  the  validity  of 
Rogers’  thesis,  I do  not  believe  it  is  a 
good  enough  reason  for  avoiding  the 
term  inerrancy.  According  to  Chris- 
tianity Today  (Sept.  4,  1981),  Rogers 
himself  has  been  willing  to  call  Scrip- 
ture inerrant  ever  since  he  dialogued 
face-to-face  with  a group  of  conserva- 
tive evangelicals  and  discovered  he  had 
misjudged  their  use  of  the  term.  Instead 
of  a wooden  hermeneutic  in  which  all 
biblical  words  have  an  exact  and 
universal  meaning,  many  inerrantists 
understand  the  need  for  the  historical- 
critical  method  of  interpretation  by 
which  an  author’s  words  are  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  way  language  was 
used  in  his  own  time  and  culture. 

The  Chicago  Statement  on  Biblical 
Inerrancy,  drafted  by  300  evangelicals 
in  1978,  states  that  “Scripture  is  iner- 
rant, not  in  the  sense  of  being  absolutely 
precise  by  modern  standards,  but  in  . . . 
achieving  that  measure  of  focused  truth 
at  which  its  authors  aimed.”  (If  Mat- 
thew were  writing  today  he  could  not 
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adjust  “good  teacher”  to  “good  deed” 
without  it  being  considered  erroneous; 
in  his  day  he  violated  no  expectations.)  I 
would  like  to  hear  Zehr  address  what  we 
lose  by  using  such  a nuanced  under- 
standing of  inerrancy. 

Unlike  many  others,  I do  not  say  an 
inerrant  Scripture  is  needed  so  that  the 
church  will  not  be  placed  “over”  Scrip- 
ture, deciding  what  is  inspired  and  what 
is  not  inspired.  The  church  already  is 
over  Scripture.  Those  books  in  the  canon 
did  not  drop  straight  from  heaven.  First 
the  mind  of  the  author  instructed  by  the 


Spirit  chose  certain  words,  and  then  the 
councils  of  the  early  church  guided  by 
the  Spirit  chose  certain  books.  The 
Spirit,  not  a doctrine  of  inerrancy,  is  ul- 
timate anchor  for  our  faith. 

But  is  it  possible  that  by  rejecting  the 
use  of  the  term  inerrant  we  are  need- 
lessly alienating  many  in  our  church? 
Zehr  states  elsewhere  that  we  exegete  in 
a world  of  Hebrew  philosophy  but  com- 
municate in  a Western  world  affected 
much  by  Greek  philosophy.  Perhaps  to 
communicate  Scripture’s  authority  to 
persons  not  reeducated  into  the  Hebraic 


approach  we  need  the  word  inerrancy! 

This  book  is  intended  for  lay  reader 
and  seminarian  alike,  but  does  not  al- 
ways succeed,  due  to  passing  comments 
that  assume  graduate-level  knowledge 
and,  particularly,  its  many  abrupt  tran- 
sitions. Its  presentation  was  not  as 
polished  and  careful  as  I had  hoped.  Yet 
I appreciated  Zehr’s  ability  to  communi- 
cate in  vivid,  full-bodied  language, 
particularly  his  conclusion — a stirring 
vision  of  the  church  renewed  by  in- 
depth  Bible  study. 

— Harold  N.  Miller,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


The  college  choice 


by  Loren  E.  Swartzendruber 

How  do  young  people  in  the  Mennonite  Church  decide 
whether  to  attend  college?  How  do  they  choose  a 
particular  school  to  attend?  Are  parents  and  congrega- 
tional leaders  influential  in  the  decision-making 
process?  What  role  do  friends  play  in  deciding  between  a 
state  university  and  a church  college? 

According  to  research  by  Don  Hossler  of  Indiana 
University,  the  typical  young  person  goes  through  at 
least  three  phases  when  considering  the  matter  of 
college  attendance. 

1.  Predisposition  phase.  Most  youth  make  the  decision 
for  or  against  college  while  still  in  elementary  school. 
The  process  is  not  usually  conscious,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  elementary  years,  most  students  have  already  de- 
cided whether  or  not  they  will  attend  college.  About  70 
percent  of  current  college  students  say  they  decided  to 
attend  college  during  their  elementary  years. 

Parents  have  a major  influence  during  this  phase.  As 
many  as  50  percent  of  college  students  say  their  parents 
first  encouraged  them  to  plan  for  college.  Numerous  fac- 
tors influence  the  direction  of  this  initial  phase: 
socioeconomic  status  of  the  family,  academic  abilities, 
quality  of  high  school. 

2.  Search  phase.  During  the  junior  high  and  early  high 
school  years  those  students  who  have  decided  to  attend 
college  usually  begin  to  form  a “set”  of  colleges  from 
which  they  will  later  choose  one  to  attend.  This  set  of 
schools  often  includes  three  to  five  institutions,  usually 
of  a similar  type.  For  example,  a student  and  his/her 
family  may  be  considering  several  state  universities,  or 
several  private  institutions. 

Most  students  eventually  enter  one  of  the  schools  in 
this  “set.”  This  would  suggest  that  if  a student  is  not 
seriously  considering  a Mennonite  college  before  reach- 
ing the  11th  grade  in  high  school,  he  or  she  will  probably 
not  enroll  in  a Mennonite  school.  During  this  phase  the 
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tion. 


student  is  not  particularly  concerned  about  the  specific 
strengths  of  an  institution  when  compared  to  other 
colleges  in  the  “set.” 

3.  Choice  phase.  Most  students  narrow  their  options 
down  to  one  school  during  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school.  This  is  the  time  to  visit  the  campuses,  talk  to 
teachers,  consult  with  adults,  and  identify  the  strengths 
of  the  colleges  being  considered. 

Parents  and  other  adults  are  influential  in  the  deci- 
sion regarding  college  choice.  Parents  should  begin  talk- 
ing about  college  while  their  children  are  still  in  ele- 
mentary school.  During  this  phase  it  is  most  important 
to  discuss  the  positive  values  of  education. 

As  children  enter  junior  high  age  it  will  be  important 
to  begin  discussing  Mennonite  college  options.  Students 
should  know  about  our  church  schools.  Families  can  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  church  colleges  by  plan- 
ning campus  visits. 

A church  college  education  is  more  affordable  than 
most  people  think.  Over  80  percent  of  our  Mennonite 
Church  college  students  receive  financial  aid.  Only  a few 
pay  the  “sticker  price”  listed  in  college  catalogs. 

The  vitality  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  its  mission 
is  at  stake.  Those  who  attend  a Mennonite  college  are 
more  likely  to  be  active  in  the  Mennonite  Church  (ac- 
cording to  at  least  two  studies)  than  those  who  attend 
other  schools  or  those  who  decide  not  to  attend  college. 
The  majority  of  our  church  workers  were  educated  in 
Mennonite  colleges. 

Congregations  benefit  when  their  youth  study  in 
church  schools.  The  graduates  are  more  likely  to  become 
active  members  and  leaders,  and  they  are  aware  of  the 
global  mission  of  the  church.  Their  gifts  are  available 
for  service. 

It  is  true  that  our  schools  experience  financial  stress 
when  enrollments  decline  (they  had  to  add  programs 
and  buildings  to  accommodate  the  larger  enrollments  of 
the  1970s).  The  more  critical  factor,  however,  is  what  a 
lower  percentage  of  youth  in  church  schools  means  for 
the  future  of  the  church.  It  is  a concern  every  member  of 
the  church  should  share. 
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Nicaraguan  Christians  mourn  a woman  killed  by  the  U.S. -supported  “contra” rebels. 


Nicaraguan  Christians  pray  that 
‘contras’  will  stop  killing 


“We  must  pray  to  God  so  that  the 
contras  will  not  keep  killing  our 
children,  our  old  people,  and  our 
women,”  Rosa  Nubia  Gonzales,  a 
Nicaraguan  Christian,  told  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers  Jim  and 
Ann  Hershberger  recently. 

President  Ronald  Reagan,  in  pushing 
for  another  $100  million  in  U.S.  aid  for 
the  “contra”  rebels,  has  called  them 
“freedom  fighters”  and  “democratic 
resistance”  to  the  government  of 


Nicaragua. 

MCC  workers  in  the  area  where  the 
contras  have  attacked  give  a much  dif- 
ferent depiction  of  the  contras.  Several 
weeks  ago  Margaret  and  Terry  Tremwel 
interviewed  co-workers  and  neighbors 
who  have  lost  their  homes  and  have  had 
family  and  friends  tortured  or  killed 
during  contra  attacks. 

In  an  agricultural  cooperative  near 
where  Tremwels  live,  18-year-old  Elias 
Gutierrez  Rodriquez  was  standing 


unarmed  near  the  cooperative  when 
contras  captured  him.  He  was  stabbed 
to  death  with  bayonets.  Several  other 
cooperative  members,  also  unarmed, 
were  killed  in  the  attack.  Several  were 
kidnapped  and  never  returned. 

In  President  Reagan’s  Mar.  16  televi- 
sion address,  he  claimed  that 
“Protestant  Bible  meetings  have  been 
broken  up  by  raids,  by  mob  violence,  by 
machine  guns.”  However,  Mennonites 
and  other  Christians  in  Nicaragua 
report  that  they  have  freedom  to  wor- 
ship and  evangelize. 

Tremwels  feel  that  U.S.  aid  to  the 
contras  is  “counterproductive  to  any  vi- 
sion of  U.S.  influence  on  Nicaraguan 
politics.”  Further  funding  would  not 
help  “dislodge  or  modify  the  current 
Sandinista  power  structure,”  they  say. 
Instead  such  aid  would  cause  more  suf- 
fering and  pain  among  villagers  and 
would  result  in  Nicaraguans  becoming 
more  anti-American  and  will  more 
strongly  unite  Nicaraguans  behind  their 
leaders. 

An  earlier  MCC  statement  en- 
couraged negotiations  rather  than 
increased  militarization  in  the  region. 
The  statement  reads,  “We  are  pro- 
foundly disturbed  that  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  is 
considered  less  important  than  military 
victory.” 

Several  church  groups  in  Nicaragua 
have  gone  on  record  with  their  opposi- 
tion to  more  U.S.  aid  to  the  contras. 
“Any  amount  of  these  funds  would  only 
serve  to  increase  the  number  of  deaths 
and  to  intensify  the  pain  of  our  suffer- 
ing people,”  said  the  Baptist  Convention 
in  a Mar.  10  cable  to  the  U.S.  “We  invite 
you  to  support  our  reconstruction  and 
our  right  to  live  in  peace.” 


Choice  Books  offers 
6 million  hours  of 
ministry  each  year 

Each  paperback  book  off  a Choice  Books 
rack  is  read,  on  the  average,  by  3V2 
people,  so  this  means  a potential 
audience  of  about  2 million  readers  who 
spend  about  three  hours  with  each  book, 
equaling  6 million  hours  of  ministry.  So 
says  Paul  Yoder,  director  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  program. 

In  comparison,  if  a full-time  church 
planter  put  in  2,080  hours  a year,  2,885 
of  them  would  be  needed  to  achieve  a 
similar  number  of  hours,  he  says.  Cur- 
rently Choice  Books  employs  about  25 
people,  and  many  of  them  are  supported 
by  income  from  book  sales.  Addi- 
tionally, several  hundred  volunteers 
contribute  many  hours  to  the  ministry. 
“The  church  is  doing  a lot  of  ministry 
for  the  proportionately  small  amount  of 
contribution  dollars  put  into  the 


program,”  Paul  says. 

He  would,  of  course,  like  to  see  book 
sales  increasing  rather  than  decreasing. 
Sales  totaled  576,000  books  during 
1985 — a decrease  of  5.7  percent. 

Sales  were  affected  by  a 1.5  percent 
decrease  in  racks  during  the  year,  and 
several  of  these  represent  high-volume 
outlets,  such  as  at  the  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional airports  in  the  Washington  area. 
Most  Choice  Books  racks  are  located  in 
supermarkets  and  restaurants. 

Book  sales  are  also  affected  by  the 
tension  between  placing  priority  titles 
that  meet  the  genuine  spiritual,  emo- 
tional, and  psychological  needs  of 
readers  versus  highly  sensational  ones 
that  play  on  people’s  passions  or  fears. 

A Choice  Books  reviewer  who  read 
David  Wilkerson’s  book,  Set  the 
Trumpet  to  Thy  Mouth,  documents  this 
tension:  “This  is  a judgmental  and  dog- 
matic book— builds  fear;  author  uses 
own  opinion  and  makes  that  authorita- 


tive,” she  wrote.  The  reviewer  urged 
Choice  Books  to  distribute  books  that 
encourage  the  love  and  compassion  of 
Christ,  rather  than  ones  that  foster  fear 
and  anxiety. 

Choice  Books  involves  25-30  reviewers 
who  rate  books  in  line  with  Mennonite 
Church  objectives.  Books  that  contain 
questionable  or  objectionable  content 
are  not  recommended,  although  the 
locally  owned  and  operated  Choice 
Books  districts  make  the  final  decision. 

Most  readers  speak  favorably  of 
Choice  Books,  as  this  one  did:  “I  had  the 
joy  of  reading  one  of  your  wonderful  lit- 
tle books  called  Comfort  for  Troubled 
Christians,  by  J.  C.  Brumfield,  and  I can 
truly  say  to  you  my  life  is  the  better  be- 
cause of  it.” 

Persons  wanting  to  get  involved  in  the 
Choice  Books  ministry  may  contact 
Paul  Yoder  at  MBM  Media  Ministries, 
1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801,  or  a district  supervisor. 
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Outgoing  MHA  president  Dean  Preheim- 
Bartel  reads  a citation  to  Verna  and  Luke 
Birky  of  Oregon  for  their  long-term  contribu- 
tions to  health  care.  Seated  at  right  is  new 
MHA  president  Dottie  Kauffman. 

Menn.  Health  Assoc, 
tackles  tough  issues 
at  annual  meeting 

Mennonite  Health  Association,  holding 
its  annual  meeting  Mar.  1-5  in  Denver, 
struggled  with  the  tough  issues  in 
health  care  today:  future  survival  of 
their  institutions,  health  care  workers 
under  stress,  life  termination,  and 
others. 

The  overall  theme  for  the  larger 
Protestant  Health  and  Welfare 
Assembly — in  which  MHA  meets  as  one 
of  the  denominational  groupings — was 
“Maximizing  Resources:  Whose  Respon- 
sibility?” Mennonites  seemed  obviously 
interested  in  the  theme.  A total  of  315 
registered  for  the  MHA  convention. 
About  40  were  from  Canada,  and  about 
30  were  nursing  students  from  Men- 
nonite colleges. 

In  the  keynote  address,  health-care 
consultant  Joan  Guntzelman  said  three 
things  are  contributing  to  stress  among 
care  givers:  (1)  The  technologizing  of 
medicine  leads  to  a focus  on  machines 
instead  of  on  people;  (2)  competition  is 
turning  health  care  into  a business,  shift- 
ing the  focus  from  care  to  economic  via- 
bility; and  (3)  the  acuity  of  care,  with 
many  care  givers  today  forced  to  deal 
daily  with  issues  of  prolonging  life  and 
delaying  death. 

Robert  Veatch  of  the  Kennedy  In- 
stitute of  Ethical  Studies  told  the  2,000 
delegates  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Protestant  convention  that  the 
Protestant  ethic  says  all  equally  can 
think  ethically.  Therefore  patients  need 
to  be  involved  in  the  ethical  decision- 
making. 

He  named  five  ways  he  does  not  like 
to  see  health  dollars  spent:  (1)  For 
patient  care  that  patients  don’t  want,  (2) 
for  useless  technological  heroics,  (3)  for 
defensive  medicine  practices  to  protect 
from  malpractice,  (4)  for  care  to  people 
already  in  comatose  states,  and  (5)  for 
care  due  to  people’s  dangerous  lifestyles. 

John  Redekop,  a political  science 


professor  and  a Canadian  Mennonite 
Brethren  leader,  replaced  Jake  Epp, 
Canada’s  minister  of  health,  as  the 
speaker  at  the  annual  joint  banquet  of 
MHA  and  the  Brethren  Homes  and  Hos- 
pital Association.  He  contrasted  health 
care  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  In  the  U.S., 
“social”  is  a dirty  word,  for  example, 
while  in  Canada,  the  government’s 
system  of  socialized  medicine  has 
seemed  almost  natural. 

The  undercurrent  of  pressures  upon 
the  ongoing  existence  of  health  care  in- 
stitutions seemed  prevalent  throughout 
the  convention.  Some  wondered  out  loud 
at  times  about  whether  they’d  still  be 
around  in  a few  years.  Two  task 
forces — one  appointed  by  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  Services  and  one  by 
MHA — reported  on  preliminary  find- 
ings about  future  affiliations  and  new 
management  possibilities.  About  50  rep- 
resentatives of  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
institutions  stayed  an  extra  half  day  for 
a special  seminar  on  affiliation  of  health 
care  institutions. 

Two  significant  developments  were 
acted  on  at  the  annual  MHA  business 
meeting.  The  Congregational  Health 
Ministries  section  presented  a first 
draft  of  a handbook  to  be  made 
available  to  congregations  interested  in 
implementing  a more  deliberate  em- 
phasis on  healing  as  demonstrated  by 
Jesus  in  his  ministry.  The  possibility  of 
incorporating  another  “section”  into 
MHA— for  volunteers  and  auxiliary  di- 
rectors— is  to  be  explored. 

Also  during  the  business  meeting,  the 
delegates  heard  that  MHA  currently 
has  900  members,  adopted  a $48,000 
budget,  re-  appointed  Ernest  Bennett  as 
executive  director,  and  elected  Dottie 
Kauffmann  as  its  new  president. 

— Bemie  Wiebe 

Mumaw  gift  tops 
1985  estate  bequests 
to  MBM 

A large  estate  gift  from  Henry  Mumaw 
topped  the  list  of  estate  bequests  to 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  during 
1985.  The  total  for  the  year  was  a record 
$905,000. 

The  1985  estate  money  included 
$341,000  from  the  Mumaw  estate.  It  is 
the  second  largest  estate  gift  ever 
received. 

Mumaw,  a lifelong  resident  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  always  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  One 
strong  link  was  that  Mumaw  grew  up 
with  the  children  of  many  of  the  early 
leaders  of  MBM.  He  also  looked  up  to  his 
uncle,  H.  A.  Mumaw,  who  started  the 
children’s  paper,  Words  of  Cheer  (now 
On  the  Line),  and  established  Elkhart 
Institute,  which  later  became  Goshen 


College. 

In  a Gospel  Herald  article  about 
Mumaw  (Feb.  19,  1985),  John  Bender 
noted  Mumaw’s  quiet  work  behind  the 
scenes  in  his  congregation  — Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Elkhart. 
“Although  Henry  did  not  have  a spouse 
and  immediate  family,  he  still  shared 
deeply  in  the  lives  of  others,”  wrote 
Bender.  “His  life  was  motivated  by  de- 
votion and  love  to  God.” 

Persons  interested  in  including  MBM 
in  their  will  are  encouraged  to  contact 
Aaron  Hoober  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 


EMC  is 
guaranteeing: 

• Resources  to  cover  100 
percent  of  "need"  for  all 
new  and  returning 
students  who  submit  an 
EMC  financial  aid  applica- 
tion by  June  1,  1986.  Need 
is  determined  by 
submitting  the  Financial 
Aid  Form  (FAF)  to  College 
Scholarship  Service  for 
processing  and  is  based 
on  family  income,  size,  net 
assets  and  parents'  age. 


•$700  student  employment 
opportunity  for  those 
students  who  do  not 
qualify  for  aid  based  on 
need.  Employment 
opportunities  will  be 
available  to  those  students 
who  submit  their  EMC 
financial  aid  applications 
by  June  1,  1986. 


(7 


President  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary 


For  further  information  call  toll 

free  1-800-368-2665 

(in  Virginia  and  Canada  call  collect 

703-433-8711) 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Les  Troyer,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio 

What  interesting  word  games  we 
mortals  play  to  protect  our  prejudices! 
As  reported  in  Gospel  Herald  (Mar  18), 
the  seminary  professors  at  Conversa- 
tions on  Faith  III,  not  liking  the  word 
“inerrancy”  (nor  the  concept),  suggested 
the  alternative— “The  Bible  is  truthful 
in  all  that  it  affirms.” 

Well,  well,  what  a statement!  If,  in 
fact,  the  Bible  affirms  all  in  it  that  is 
truthful — namely  all  of  the  text  given 
by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  holy  men  of  old — then  voila, 
the  Bible  is  inerrant! 

Back  to  square  one,  professors.  Maybe 
expunging  the  words  “truthful”  and  “af- 
firm” from  this  troublesome  concept 
will  then  make  it  safe  for  those  who  can- 
not handle  the  idea  of  a Bible  without 
error.  Just  a suggestion! 


Miriam  Herr,  Nottingham,  Pa. 

In  my  opinion,  Dorothy  Jean 
Weaver’s  “Matthew’s  Account:  Truth 
and  Propaganda”  (Mar.  4)  was  one  of 
the  better  cover  articles — inspirational 
and  challenging. 


Donald  Hartman,  Brutus,  Mich. 

It  was  both  with  interest  and  agree- 
ment that  I read  Kreider’s  views  about 
imports  from  Japan  (Mar.  4). 

Recently  I have  purchased  several 
sizable  imported  items  rather  than  U.S. 
products  because  of  quality,  service- 
ability, and  price.  Kreider  explained  the 
Japanese  ability  and  willingness  to 
adapt  to  our  needs  and  desires. 

Another  area  that  I feel  deserves  our 
concern  is  the  greed  of  many  U.S.  com- 
panies as  evidenced  by  the  huge  end-of- 
year  bonuses  offered  to  the  executives. 
We  as  consumers  can  voice  our  concern 
for  some  of  these  types  of  greed  by  what 
and  how  much  we  buy. 


Wayne  Lapp,  Kalispell,  Mont. 

Thanks  for  the  spiritual  food  that  we 
receive  in  Gospel  Herald.  I believe  that 
it  is  doing  a good  job  of  stimulating 
growth  in  our  churches.  I look  forward 
to  each  new  issue. 

I would  like  to  make  some  comments 
on  the  article  “Sunday  at  11:00  a.m.”  by 
Robert  Hartzler  (Feb.  25). 


I thought  there  were  many  positive 
points  made  about  how  we  can  improve 
our  services,  but  I wondered  about  his 
one-sentence  quote:  “Most  of  what  we 
heard  was  unorganized  boring  fluff.”  If 
this  was  what  they  heard  in  27  sermons 
I wonder  if  the  problem  was  all  with  the 
preachers. 

In  Matthew  13:54-58  Jesus  was 
limited  in  power  because  of  lack  of 
honor  and  unbelief  in  his  listeners.  It 
was  not  the  lack  of  solid  content  or  the 
fact  that  it  was  poorly  organized.  I am 
finding  Philippians  4:8-9  a good  guide 
when  I attempt  to  evaluate  others. 

I pray  that  God  will  continue  to  call 
out  leaders  in  our  churches  and  that  we 
will  receive  their  messages  with  believ- 
ing hearts  and  give  them  due  honor. 


Ed  Metzler,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Regarding  your  editorial  on  por- 
nography (Feb.  25):  The  January-Feb- 
ruary  issue  of  Women’s  Concerns 
Report  is  a good  resource  on  the  subject. 
The  whole  issue  is  devoted  to  por- 
nography. 

Copies  are  available  from  Emily  Will 
at  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  MCC 
Canada  at  201-1483  Pembina  Hwy., 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  2C8. 


Elam  H.  Glick,  Shirleysburg,  Pa. 

I rejoiced  to  read  Peter  Dyck’s  in- 
teresting report  (“Church  News,”  Feb. 
18)  about  the  importation  of  Bible  com- 
mentaries to  the  Soviet  Union.  Praise 
God! 

However,  I was  surprised  that  Broth- 
er Dyck  made  the  following  judgment 
regarding  Bible  smugglers:  “We  say 
that  smuggling  requires  a willingness  to 
deceive  and  lie.” 

I am  acquainted  with  a Russian-born 
man  from  Toronto,  Ont.,  who  has  been 
taking  Bibles  to  iron-curtain  countries 
for  30  years.  Presently  his  organization 
is  delivering  thousands  of  Bibles  month- 
ly to  these  countries.  When  I inquired 
about  policies  and  practices  of  their 
smugglers,  he  said  they  never  lie.  They 
don’t  need  to  lie,  he  said,  for  God  is  still 
the  God  of  miracles. 

Peter  Dyck  responds: 

With  Christians  the  basic  and  prior 
question  is  whether  to  obey  God  or  men. 
All  smugglers  that  I know  and  whose 
writings  I have  read  agree  that  “We 
must  obey  God  rather  than  men”  (Acts 
5:29).  That’s  good,  very  good! 

And  what  does  God  say?  “We  put 
aside  all  secret  and  shameful  deeds;  we 
do  not  act  with  deceit,  nor  do  we  falsify 
the  word  of  God.  In  the  full  light  of 


For  no  other  foundation  can  any  one  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ 
(ICor.  3:11). 


A Tested  Curriculum 


THE  FOUNDATION  SERIES  is  a Sunday  school  curriculum  for  Nursery  - 
Grade  8.  Published  first  in  1977-78,  fine-tuned  and  revised  in  1984-85, 
it  is  now  ready  to  serve  you  in  1986 ff. 


Phrases  used  to  describe  The  Foundation  Series  are: 

• reflects  well-balanced  use  of  Old  Testament/New  Testament 

• all  lessons  are  Bible-based 

• activities  are  life-related 

• links  home  to  church 

• contains  built-in  teacher  training 

• used  successfully  by  volunteer  teachers 


For  more  information  write  to: 


Mennonite  Publishing  House 
616  Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  15683 
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truth  we  live  in  God’s  sight  and  try  to 
commend  ourselves  to  everyone’s  good 
conscience”  (2  Cor.  4:2,  TEV). 

Smugglers  get  around  this  clear  bib- 
lical injunction  by  an  old  trick  called 
“rationalizing.”  One  of  the  largest 
smuggling  agencies  has  its  vehicles  de- 
signed and  manufactured  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  with  secret  compartments  built  in 
while  the  project  is  still  on  the  drawing 
boards.  It’s  very  deliberate.  The  intent 
is  to  hide  Christian  literature  and  to  de- 
ceive the  border  authorities.  Follow  this 
scene: 

Question:  “Do  you  have  any  litera- 
ture?” 

Answer:  “No.” 

Question:  “Do  you  have  religious  lit- 
erature?” 

Answer:  “No.” 

Explanation  1:  “ ‘Literature’  means  any 
worldly  books  and  magazines.  We  have 
none.  What  we  have  in  the  RV’s  secret 
compartments  are  500  Bibles.” 

Explanation  2:  “ ‘Religious  literature’ 
means  so-called  holy  books  of  other 
great  religions,  like  the  Koran.  We  have 
none,  we  have  only  Bibles.” 

Rationalization:  We  did  not  lie.  In  the 
foreword  to  Road  Block  to  Moscow, 
“Brother  Andrew”  says:  “Unless  we  in- 
dulge in  sanctified  brutality  we  will 
never  get  anywhere.”  I find  that  very  re- 
vealing, shocking,  and  utterly  unbib- 


lical. 

The  15  or  more  professional  Bible 
smuggling  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  supported  in  part  by  Mennonite 
contributions,  do  not  send  innocent 
tourists  with  a New  Testament  or  two  in 
their  suitcase:  they  are  in  it  in  a big  way 
and  their  couriers  are  trained  for  the 
job.  If  on  occasion  they  get  through 
without  deceiving  or  lying,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  they  must  always  “be  will- 
ing to  deceive  and  lie.” 


Herb  Lantz,  Canadensis,  Pa. 

There  have  been  several  articles  in 
recent  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  extolling 
the  virtues  of  Mennonite  higher  educa- 
tion. I would  like  to  respond  with 
another  point  of  view. 

Alter  being  out  of  high  school  for 
three  years,  I began  my  college  educa- 
tion in  the  city  where  I was  in  Voluntary 
Service.  I remained  active  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  taught  Sunday  school, 
and  participated  in  a Bible  study  even 
though  the  college  was  a Southern 
Baptist  institution.  Then,  after  two 
years,  I moved  to  another  location. 

It  has  been  a few  years  since  that 
move  and  I am  currently  attending  a 
state  university.  I am  also  still  involved 
with  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  secular 
college  has  not  swayed  me,  but  has,  in 


KISARE,  A Mennonite  of  Kiseru 

An  autobiography  as  told  to  Joseph  C.  Shenk 

“The  traditional  missionary  story  tells  of 
those  who  went  to  distant  lands  carrying 
the  gospel.  Kisare  is  the  flipside  of  that 
story;  he  tells  about  receiving  the 
gospel.” 

“As  Kisare  makes  the  gospel  his  own 
and  tells  us  about  it,  he  becomes  a mis- 
sionary to  us  completing  the  circle  of 
witness.  ” 

“Anyone  involved  in  transcultural  mis- 
sion and  service  should  not  miss  this 
perceptive  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
gospel. " 

-Donald  R.  Jacobs 


Special  price:  $5.00  To  order,  use  coupon  below. 


Mail  to:  KISARE 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities 
Salunga,  PA  17538 

Send  me copies  of  Kisare,  a Mennonite  of  Kiseru 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


n 


Enclosed  is  my  check  in  the  amount  of  $ made  out  to“Eastern 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities”.  Payment  must  accompany 
all  orders. 


fact,  challenged  my  Christian  life  in 
both  words  and  actions.  I have  met  few 
Christian  students  or  professors,  which 
leaves  a tremendous  opportunity  to 
share  my  faith.  God  has  called  me  to 
this  mission  field  and  I want  to  be  faith- 
ful. 

I sincerely  believe  that  Mennonite 
colleges  are  an  asset  to  the  denomina- 
tion and  they  have  much  to  offer.  I 
believe  in  their  mission  and  I would  en- 
courage others  to  attend,  if  that  is 
where  God  was  calling  them.  However, 
please  support  and  pray  for  those  of  us 
who  are  not  at  Mennonite  colleges. 
Some  of  us  are  trying  to  make  a dif- 
ference on  our  campuses  by  sharing 
Jesus  with  others.  In  fact,  we  could  use 
your  help! 

John  K.  Stoltzfus,  Ronks,  Pa. 

With  regards  to  “Items  and  Com- 
ments” (Dec.  24)  on  the  Reagan-Gorba- 
chev  summit,  I do  not  disagree,  but  as 
an  active  pursuer  of  making  good  his- 
tory happen  with  God  Almighty’s  divine 
help  through  our  prayers,  I believe  that 
both  the  U.S.  and  Russia  should  quit 
spying. 

It  is  hypocritical  to  execute  spies  as 
traitors  when  both  sides  are  actively 
recruiting  double  agents.  More  harm 
than  good  to  our  religious  liberties  could 
be  the  result  of  a nuclear  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  depending  on 
what  kind  of  president  makes  the  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

With  regards  to  the  Methodist  bish- 
ops’ statement  on  nuclear  deterrence,  I 
am  told  Russia  has  one  million  combat 
troops  in  East  Germany.  I believe  that 
without  a nuclear  deterrent,  if  the  So- 
viet Union  attacks  Europe  the  U.S. 
would  probably  lose  the  war.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  small  nuclear  missiles  fired 
from  its  ultra-modern  fleet  of  Backfire 
bombers,  computerized  howitzers,  and 
conventional  tanks  designed  for  them 
by  captured  engineers  after  World  War 
II.  The  B-52  bombers  of  the  U.S.  are  no 
match  for  the  Soviet  Backfire  version. 

Are  the  Methodist  bishops  also  going 
to  denounce  the  U.S.  army  in  which 
Methodist  soldiers  fought  the  soldiers  of 
Hitler  in  World  War  II,  which  included 
Lutherans  and  Mennonites? 

As  for  Carl  Kreider’s  article,  “Re- 
sponding to  Terrorism”  (Feb.  4),  I agree 
we  should  pray  that  terrorism  ends  and 
that  there  should  be  no  war,  even 
though  Christ  says  there  will  be  wars 
and  rumors  of  war.  I pray  we  will  only 
experience  rumors  of  war.  But  I 
consider  his  third  point  incorrect — that 
the  U.S.  lost  the  Vietnam  War  because 
the  ideology  of  the  enemy  exceeded  our 
sophisticated  advanced  weapons.  The 
advanced  (nuclear)  weapons  were  not 
used. 
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Artist  donates  proceeds  of  print  sale  to  MCC.  Buckley  Moss,  well 
known  for  her  vaintinas  of  the  Amish  and  Mennonites.  is  donatina 
proceeds  from  1,000  copies  of  her  print  titled  “ Family  Love"  to  the 
relief  and.  development  work  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in 
Africa.  She  hopes  to  raise  $100,000  through  this  project. 

Moss  says  she  hopes  her  project  will  remind  North  Americans  that 
hunger  in  Africa  is  an  ongoing  problem,  despite  a drop-off  in  media 
attention. 

The  prints  are  being  published  at  Moss's  expense  and  sell  for  $105 
each.  They  can  be  ordered  from  the  MCC  Africa  Fund  at  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Children  and  their  parents  are 
being  urged  to  send  1,000  letters 
to  U.S.  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
arms  race.  The  effort  was 
launched  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section  in 
the  March-April  issue  of  Wash- 
ington Memo.  With  Reagan  and 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
scheduled  to  meet  in  the  U.S. 
later  this  year,  MCC  U.S.  says 
now  is  the  time  for  Mennonites 
and  others  to  plead  for  peace. 
“We  are  confident  that  an  out- 
pouring of  children’s  concerns 
could  make  a meaningful  im- 
pression at  the  White  House,” 
wrote  Delton  Franz  and  Uene 
Weinbrenner  in  Memo.  More  in- 
formation on  the  project  is 
available  by  obtaining  a copy  of 
Memo  at  MCC  U.S.  Peace  Sec- 
tion, Washington  Office,  110 
Maryland  Ave.  NE,  #502,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20002;  phone  202-544- 
6564. 

Mennonites  helped  sponsor  a 
debate  on  Nicaragua  between 
two  U.S.  evangelical  leaders  on 

Mar.  16  at  Gary  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Wheaton, 
111.  The  debaters  were  Billy 
Melvin  of  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  and  Eric  Olson  of 
Evangelicals  for  Social  Action. 
The  debate  proved  that  the  issue 
that  has  divided  politicians  in 
Washington  has  also  divided 
evangelicals  in  the  pews.  Olson 
argued  that  most  evangelicals  in 
Nicaragua  support  the  San- 
dinista  government  and  that  the 
U.S.  should  not  seek  to  overthrow 
it.  Melvin  said  the  Sandinistas 
increasingly  regard  religion  as  a 
threat  to  their  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  and  that  the  government 
should  be  opposed.  Lombard  (111.) 
Mennonite  Peace  Center  was  one 
of  the  two  sponsors  of  the  event. 
It  is  a ministry  of  Lombard  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Vernon  Jantzi  is  frustrated  that 
so  many  Americans  totally  ac- 
cept what  the  U.S.  government 
says  about  Nicaragua.  Even 
with  some  20  years  of  experience 
in  development  work  and 
consulting  in  Central  America 
“people  still  don’t  believe  what  I 
say”— that  the  enemy  of  the 
people  is  not  communism  but 
poverty  and  injustice  and  that 
U.S.  military  intervention  is  not 
wanted.  Currently  a sociology 
professor  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Jantzi  visited  Nicaragua 
in  March.  He  noted  some  opposi- 
tion to  the  leftist  Sandinista 
government  which  overthrew  the 
right-wing  dictatorship  of 
Anastasio  Somoza  seven  years 
ago.  But  he  found  no  support  for 
the  U.S. -backed  “contra”  rebels. 
Jantzi  is  “amazed  at  the  lack  of 
information  Washington  has.” 
His  experience  with  legislators, 
which  includes  testimony  before 
a Congressional  committee,  leads 
him  to  believe  that  most  don’t 
have  “half  the  information  of  a 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteer.” 

The  overthrow  of  a hated  dicta- 
tor does  not  mean  instant 
improvements  in  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  poor,  according  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  in  the  Philippines. 
Despite  the  recent  ouster  of 
Ferdinand  Marcos  in  favor  of 
popularly  elected  Corazon 
Aquino,  years  of  injustice  can  not 
be  undone  overnight,  says  Don 
Goertzen,  an  MCCer  in  the 
southern  island  of  Mindanao. 
“Many  of  the  poor  are  si- 
multaneously hopeful  and 
increasingly  skeptical,”  he 
reports.  The  MCCers  are  waiting 
to  see  if  President  Aquino  can  ef- 
fectively rid  the  countryside  of 
corrupt  government  officials, 
military  commanders,  and 
wealthy  landlords. 

Mennonite  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  Netherlands  ob- 
served its  250th  anniversary 

recently  with  a special  program 
in  Amsterdam.  It  is  the  oldest 
Mennonite  seminary  in  the 
world.  Professor  Sjouke  Voolstra, 
the  principal  speaker  for  the  oc- 
casion, called  on  the  seminary  to 
help  revitalize  the  20,000-mem- 
ber Dutch  Mennonite  Church. 
The  seminary  was  founded  in 
1735  by  the  Amsterdam  con- 
gregation. By  1811,  the  congrega- 
tion could  no  longer  support  the 
school  alone,  and  the  Dutch  Men- 
nonite Church  (Algemene  Doops- 
gezinde  Societat)  was  formally 
organized  with  the  main  purpose 
of  operating  the  seminary.  All 
Dutch  Mennonite  congregations 
joined  the  new  church,  and  this 


marked  a definite  transition  to  a 
salaried,  trained  ministry.  The 
seminary  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Amsterdam,  and 
has  about  30  students. 

Organizations  in  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan  helped  as  many 
as  500  southern  Saskatchewan 
farmers — and  their  livestock — 
make  it  through  the  winter.  Coor- 
dinated by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Canada,  the  help 
came  in  the  form  of  hay,  straw, 
feed  grains,  and  cash  to  areas 
badly  affected  by  last  year’s 
drought  and  insect  plagues.  The 
organizations  are  called  Sas- 
katchewan Farm  Neighbors  and 
Manitoba  Farm  Neighbors.  It 
was  a farmer-helping-farmer  ef- 
fort. 

New  leaders  for  Mennonites  in 
southern  Texas  were  installed 

in  a special  Jan.  19  service  at 
Alice  Mennonite  Church.  Angel 
Luis  Miranda  is  the  new  district 
minister,  succeeding  Conrado 
Hinojosa.  Also  installed  was  the 
new  eight-member  Executive 
Committee  of  South  Texas  Men- 
nonite Church  Council.  It  is 
headed  by  moderator  Lupe 
Longoria.  Also  participating  in 
the  service  were  Lois  Leinbach  of 
South  Central  Conference  and 
Ray  Horst  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Dorothy  Jean  Weaver  has  been 
awarded  the  first  annual  lec- 
tureship stipend  for  women 
graduate  students  in  theology 
and  Bible  from  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries.  She  is 
currently  a doctoral  student  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and 


an  instructor  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary.  Weaver  will 
spend  the  1986-87  school  year  at 
AMBS,  where  she  will  teach  part 
time  and  complete  work  on  her 
doctoral  dissertation. 

Missions  professor  Roelf  Kuitse 
is  in  Africa  for  three  months  on 
behalf  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  several  Menno- 
nite mission  agencies.  He  is  visit- 
ing North  American  workers  and 
local  church  leaders,  as  well  as 
teaching  on  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity in  Africa — his  special 
field  of  expertise.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  Juliette. 
Kuitse,  a former  Dutch  Menno- 
nite missionary,  is  currently 
professor  of  missions  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries and  associate  director  of 
its  Mission  Training  Center. 

Congregations  or  conferences 
who  give  financial  support  to 
first-year  students  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries will  have  that  amount 
matched,  up  to  $500,  by  AMBS. 
The  matching  grant  will  not  af- 
fect other  financial  aid  available 
to  new  students,  but  rather  will 
be  given  in  addition  to  other  aid 
for  which  students  might  be  eligi- 
ble. More  information  is 
available  from  Richard  Kauff- 
man at  AMBS,  3003  Benham 
Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 

Church  workers  participating 
in  Mennonite  Retirement  Trust 
will  receive  a 16  percent  rate  of 
return  on  their  accounts  for  1985. 
Better  stock  market  performance 
accounts  for  this.  The  rate  the 
previous  year  was  9 percent,  and 
the  average  rate  the  last  10  years 
was  10  percent.  Some  240  retired 
employees  of  the  church  will  re- 
ceive benefits  this  year — 43  of 
them  for  the  first  time.  The  total 
number  of  pastors,  agency  em- 
ployees, and  other  church  work- 
ers enrolled  in  Mennonite  Retire- 
ment Trust  increased  174  last 
year  to  4,059. 

Civilian  Public  Service  workers 
at  Camp  60  in  Lapine,  Oreg., 

during  World  War  II  are  asked  to 
send  their  current  addresses  so 
that  a reunion  can  be  planned. 
The  addresses  should  be  sent  to 
Wilbert  Reimer  at  Box  112,  North 
Newton,  KS  67117. 

Some  1,000  people  from  over  100 
congregations  participated  in 
Evangelism  and  Church  De- 
velopment Seminars  last  year. 
Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  the  seminars  were 
held  19  times  in  11  states  and 
provinces.  The  most  popular  one 
was  Friendship  Evangelism  I. 
“Friendship  evangelism  is  a 
model  of  witnessing  all  of  us  can 
do,”  said  one  participant.  The 
seminars  were  led  by  Art 
McPhee,  Don  Yoder,  and  Ed 
Taylor. 

Correction:  Two  sections  in 
“Mennoscope”  of  the  Mar.  25 
issue  were  labeled  “New  Gospel 
Herald  clubs.”  The  second  one 
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Illinois  Relief  Sale  raises  nearly  $200,000  for  MCC.  An  auctioneer 
holds  up  a magazine  rack  during  the  bidding  for  a variety  of  items  at 
the  Illinois  Mennonite  Relief  Sale. 

Held  Mar.  H-15  at  the  Peoria  Civic  Center , the  28th  annual  event 
raised  nearly  $200,000  for  the  needy.  Sale  organizers  will  give  80  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  20  percent 
to  local  Illinois  programs. 


should  have  been  labeled  “New 
members.” 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Steve  and  Debbie  Path  returned 
from  Bolivia  in  March  for  an 
extended  leave.  Missionaries  with 
MBM  since  1979,  they  have 
served  the  emerging  Bolivia  Men- 
nonite Church  in  the  areas  of 
church  planting  and  leadership 
training.  Their  address  is  118 
Wolf  St.,  Apt.  1,  Elkhart,  IN 
4C516. 

•Margaret  Entz  returned  from 
Nepal  in  February  for  a brief 
North  American  assignment.  A 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker,  she  is  a nutritionist  with 
United  Mission  to  Nepal.  Her  ad- 
dress is  R.  3,  Box  103,  Newton, 
KS  67114. 

Upcoming  events: 

•National Men's  Conference , May 
1-3,  at  Massanetta  Springs,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Afro-American  Mennonite 
Association.  The  speakers  are 
Peoria  (111.)  Mennonite  pastor 
Stan  Maclin,  Chicago  physician- 
pastor  Carl  Turner,  city  planner 
William  Harris,  national  black 
evangelical  leader  Walter  Mc- 
Cray, and  New  York  City  Men- 
nonite leader  Michael  Banks. 
More  information  from  AAMA  at 
528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148;  phone  312-620-7802. 

•Open  House  for  Mirror  Valley 
Retreat,  May  4,  at  the  new  center 
near  White  Pigeon,  Mich.  The 
facility  was  formerly  known  as 
Mennonite  Youth  Village,  and  the 
former  staffers  and  campers  of 
that  program  are  especially 
invited  to  the  open  house.  More 
information  from  LeRoy  Mast  at 
26455  Banker  Street  Rd.,  Sturgis, 
MI  49091;616-651-2811. 
•Marriage  Enrichment  Retreat, 
Apr.  11-13,  at  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center.  The 
leaders  are  John  and  Naomi 


Lederach,  counselors  at 
Philhaven  Hospital.  More  in- 
formation from  Laurelville  at  R. 
5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

• Wellness  Leadership  Training 
Program,  May  9-11,  at  Kenbrook 
Bible  Camp,  Lebanon,  Pa.  It  is 
for  persons  interested  in  leading 
either  the  new  children’s  wellness 
series  or  the  adult  series  provided 
by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  The 
leader  is  Ann  Raber.  More  in- 
formation from  MMA  at  12 
Greenfield  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602;  phone  717-394-0769. 
•Amish/Mennonite/Brethren 
Heritage  Tour,  Sept.  24-Oct.  2, 
led  by  Harold  Hartzler.  It  in- 
cludes historic  attractions  in  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  a special  emphasis  on 
Hertzler/Hartzler  family  his- 
tory. The  tour  originates  in 
central  Michigan,  northern  In- 
diana, and  western  Ohio.  More 
information  from  Hartzler 
Charters  and  Tours  at  3525  W. 
Jordan  Lake  Dr.,  Lake  Odessa, 
MI  48849. 

•Reunion  of  Civilian  Public 
Service  Unit  63,  Aug.  9-10,.  at 
Bethel  College,  North  Newton, 
Kans.  This  is  for  conscientious 
objectors  who  served  at  Marlboro 
(N.J.)  State  Hospital  during 
World  War  II.  More  information 
from  Victor  Goering  at  R.  2,  Box 
24,  Moundridge,  KS  67107. 

•50th  Anniversary  Celebration, 
June  15,  at  Steelton  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  special 
speaker  is  Illinois  pastor  Harold 
Longenecker,  who  attended  the 
church  during  his  earlier  years. 
More  information  from  Ray 
Geigley  at  the  church,  501  N. 
Third  St.,  Steelton,  PA  17113; 
phone  717-939-2261. 

•JtOth  Anniversary  Celebration, 
Oct.  4-5,  at  Forest  Hills  Men- 
nonite Church,  Leola,  Pa.  The 
event  includes  the  release  of  an 
anniversary  booklet  and  a service 


at  the  original  building — where 
the  name  was  Monterey  Men- 
nonite Church.  More  information 
from  Andrew  Ebersole  at  425  W. 
Conestoga  St.,  New  Holland,  PA 
17557;  phone  717-354-5933. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Accountant/bookkeeper,  Men- 
nonite World  Conference,  start- 
ing on  Sept.  1.  Responsibilities 
include  management  of  computer 
fund  accounting  system,  budget- 
ing, and  financial  planning. 
Qualifications  include  computer 
and  fund  accounting  experience. 
Accounting  degree  preferred. 
Contact  Jane  Friesen  at  MWC, 
528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148;  phone  312-953-2320. 
•Provident  Bookstores  market- 
ing manager,  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  starting  on  June  1. 
The  responsibilities  include 
conceiving,  developing,  and 
expediting  promotional  plans  for 
the  stores  and  editing  Provident 
Book  Finder.  Contact  Nelson 
Waybill  at  MPH,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone 
412-887-8500. 

•Assistant  director  and 
household  staff  person,  Diakonia. 
Both  are  one-year  Voluntary 
Service  positions,  but  the  person 
in  the  first  position  could  work 
into  the  salaried  executive  direc- 
tor position.  The  second  position 
involves  hospitality,  housework, 
and  meal  preparation.  Diakonia 
is  a Mennonite  crisis  center  and 
VS  unit  in  Ocean  City,  Md. 
Contact  Kenton  Beachy  at 
Diakonia,  R.  1,  Box  351,  Ocean 
City,  MD  21842;  phone  301-289- 
0923. 

•Summer  Voluntary  Service 
workers,  Diakonia.  The  terms  at 
this  Mennonite  oceanfront 
ministry  are  from  May  30  to  Aug. 
27.  Contact  Kenton  Beachy  at 
Diakonia. 

Special  meetings:  Rufus  Jutzi. 


Cambridge,  Ont.,  at  Bethel, 
Elora,  Ont.,  Apr.  18-20. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Bahia  Vista, 
Sarasota,  Fla.:  Mary  Jane  Clem- 
mer  by  confession  of  faith.  Lock- 
port,  Stryker,  Ohio:  Timothy 
Grieser,  Reed  Roth,  Alicia  Wyse, 
Carrie  Roth,  Amy  Stuckey, 
Audra  Stuckey,  Scott  Stucky, 
Steve  Stuckey,  Shane  Graber, 
Krista  Wyse,  and  Anna  Wyse. 

Change  of  address:  New 

Jerusalem  Mennonite  Church 
from  Vineland  Avenue  to  Box 
783,  Sun  Valley,  CA  91353. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Dyal,  James  and  Ruth  (Yoder), 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  first  children, 
Jameson  Andrew  and  Jonathan 
Winfield,  Jan.  19. 

Foncannon,  Dave  and  Brenda 
(Shelter),  Hesston,  Kans.,  second 
son,  Jared  Christian,  Mar.  4. 

Liechty,  Daniel  E.  and  Mary 
(Rich),  Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child, 
second  son,  Jeffrey  Scott,  Mar.  7. 

Lucas,  Steve  and  Sandy  (Rit- 
ter), Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second 
daughter,  Laura  Elizabeth,  Mar. 
9. 

Martin,  Matt  and  Gleta 
(Martin),  Hayward,  Wis.,  third 
child,  first  daughter,  Janae 
Katherine  Lois,  Feb.  21. 

Martin,  Rich  and  Nancy 
(Ruby),  Elmira,  Ont.,  first  child, 
Shelley  Ann,  Mar.  13. 

Stoitzfus,  Brian  and  Sandi 
(Steffen),  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Kahlyn  Amber,  Jan. 
19. 

Waukau,  Daryl  and  Kreslyn 
(Birk),  Waukesha,  Wis.,  second 


Home  Bible  Studies  has  new  distribution  plan.  A new  distribution 
plan  for  Home  Bible  Studies  is  now  in  effect.  Under  the  new 
agreement,  Gospel  Echoes  Team  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  now  distributes  the 
courses  and  continues  to  print  them  while  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  retains  ownership  and  rights  to  the  courses. 

Signing  the  agreement  are  (left  to  right)  Ray  Horst  and  Melba 
Martin  ofMBM's  Evangelism  and  Church  Development  Department 
and  three  representatives  of  Gospel  Echoes  Team — executive  direc- 
tor Marvin  Beachy,  board  chairman  Ora  Hochstetler,  and  board 
member  Floyd  Brenneman. 

Martin  said  having  Gospel  Echoes  Team  distribute  the  courses 
made  sense  since  it  used  30,000  of  the  35,000  courses  distributed  by 
MBM  last  year.  Gospel  Echoes  Team  is  an  independent  Mennonite 
agency  working  primarily  in  prison  ministry.  It  uses  Home  Bible 
Studies  with  inmates. 

The  courses  are  also  used  by  congregations  for  community  out- 
reach and  by  study  fellowships  for  new  believers.  They  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Gospel  Echoes  Team  at  Box  555,  Goshen,  IN  Jt  6526. 
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child,  first  son,  Adrian  James, 
Feb.  26. 

Wyse,  Sam  and  June, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  second  daughter, 
Rochelle  June,  Mar.  6. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Davis-Hoffman.  James  Davis 
and  Lisa  Hoffman,  both  of 
Thompsontown,  Pa.,  Lost  Creek 
cong.,  by  Roy  Brubaker,  Mar.  1. 

Good-Rosenberger.  Paul  D. 
Good  and  Mary  E.  Rosenberger, 
both  of  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Doyles- 
town  cong.,  by  Ray  K.  Yoder, 
Mar.  8. 

Nissley-Martin.  Gareth  L. 
Nissley,  Kern  Road  cong.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  Carolyn  M. 
Martin,  Deep  Run  Mennonite 
Church  West,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  by  J. 
Leon  Martin,  father  of  the  bride, 
Feb.  15. 

Stahley- Yoder,  Mike  Stahley 
and  Rachel  Sue  Yoder,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by 
Jason  Martin,  Jan.  25. 


OBITUARIES 


Bean,  Susie  T.,  daughter  of 
Abraham  G.  and  Amanda  D. 
(Tyson)  Bean,  was  born  in  Skip- 
pack  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  10,  1892; 
died  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Mar.  16, 
1986;  aged  94  y.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Upper  Skippack  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Souderton  Mennonite 
Home  on  Mar.  21,  in  charge  of 
Charles  A.  Ness,  Jacob  T.  Landes, 
and  Daniel  Reinford;  interment 
in  Upper  Skippack  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Bearinger,  Vernon,  son  of 

David  and  Alvina  (Shantz)  Bear- 
inger, was  born  in  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Oct.  1,  1916;  died  at  his 
home  at  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Mar.  9, 
1986;  aged  69  y.  He  was  married 
to  Mildred  Weber,  who  died  in 
April  1985.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mary  Louise— Mrs. 
Graham  Whitelaw),  one  grand- 
son, and  3 sisters  (Vera — Mrs. 
Delton  Martin,  Almeda — Mrs. 
Leonard  Snider,  and  Doris — Mrs. 
Harold  Bowman).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother 
(Urias).  He  was  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  13,  in  charge  of  Glenn 
Brubacher;  interment  in  First 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Bontrager,  Eli  A.,  son  of 
Andrew  and  Anna  (Miller)  Bon- 
trager, was  born  in  Lagrange  Co., 
Ind.,  Dec.  18,  1924;  died  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  4,  1986;  aged  61 
y.  On  Sept.  8,  1949,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Dorothy  Schmucker,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Mable — Mrs.  Eddie 
Mendoza),  2 sons  (Norman  and 


Daniel),  2 grandsons,  one  brother 
(David  A.),  and  3 sisters  (Anna— 
Mrs.  John  Kauffman,  Sarah — 
Mrs.  Ervin  C.  Miller,  and  Edna — 
Mrs.  Dewey  Gingerich).  He  was  a 
member  of  Forks  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  7,  in  charge  of 
John  J.  Yoder  and  Vernon  Bon- 
treger;  interment  in  Miller 
Cemetery. 

Frey,  Fannie  Mae,  daughter 
of  Daniel  S.  and  Emma 
(Gautsche)  Wyse,  was  born  near 
Archbold,  Ohio,  June  1,  1895; 
died  at  Fairlawn  Nursing  Home, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Jan.  23,  1986; 
aged  90  y.  On  Mar.  16,  1916,  she 
was  married  to  Noah  E.  Frey, 
who  died  on  Mar.  12,  1955.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Clara — 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Alvord),  6 grand- 
children, 14  great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Alice — Mrs. 
Walter  Richer).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 brothers,  2 sisters, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  She 
was  a member  of  West  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  conducted 
on  Jan.  26,  in  charge  of  Edward 
Diener  and  Rocky  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Heatwole,  Katie  Barbara, 
daughter  of  John  G.  and  Fannie 
(Suter)  Heatwole,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  18, 
1904;  died  at  her  home  on  Feb.  26, 
1986;  aged  82  y.  Surviving  are  3 
brothers  (J.  Paul,  Mark  D.,  and 
Ancle  D.).  She  was  a member  of 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Mc- 
Mullen Bridgewater  Funeral 
Home,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  28,  in  charge  of 
Glendon  Blosser  and  James 
Stauffer;  interment  in  Weavers 
Mennonite  cemetery. 

Hoover,  Martha  Mae  Alice, 
daughter  of  Warren  and  Nettie 
(Martin)  Hoover,  was  born  in 
Harrison  Twp.,  Ind.,  July  9, 1920; 
died  of  cancer  at  Elkhart  Hos- 
pital, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  8,  1986; 
aged  65  y.  Surviving  are  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Esther  J.  Nader,  Florence 
L.  Hoover,  and  Carol  E.  Hoover), 
and  4 brothers  (Ernest  R.,  Martin 
E.,  Arthur  M.,  and  Joseph  R. 
Hoover).  She  was  a member  of 
East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church 
on  Mar.  12,  in  charge  of  Cliff 
Miller  and  Ritch  Hochstetler; 
interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Frame 
Cemetery. 

Kennel,  Frank  H.,  son  of 

Noah  and  Susan  (Garber)  Ken- 
nell,  was  born  at  Roanoke,  111., 
May  1,  1924;  died  at  Middletown, 
N.Y.,  Mar.  12, 1986;  aged  61  y.  On 
Nov.  22,  1945,  he  was  married  to 
Helen  G.  Schertz,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Roger 
L.  and  Jerry  S. ),  2 daughters 
(Laura  Sue  Dueck  and  Ann  Marie 
Broaddus),  and  6 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  15,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King 
and  Robert  Harnish;  interment 
in  Roanoke  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Landis,  Anna,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Martha  (Rutt) 
Groff,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 


Pa.,  June  27,  1903;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Jan.  21,  1986; 
aged  82  y.  On  Mar.  28,  1923,  she 
was  married  to  Miles  Landis,  who 
died  on  Aug.  10, 1970.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Paul  G.  Landis),  one 
daughter  (Beulah— Mrs.  Abram 
Diffenbach),  14  grandchildren, 
and  15  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
children  (David,  Laverna,  and 
John  N.).  She  was  a member  of 
Mellingers  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Landis  Homes  on  Jan.  25,  in 
charge  of  Paul  M.  Zehr,  Donald 
Good,  and  Leon  Oberholtzer; 
interment  in  Mellinger  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Miller,  Frieda,  daughter  of 
Archie  and  Rose  (Ulrich)  Hos- 
tetler, was  born  in  Shelbyville, 
111.,  Aug.  7, 1937;  died  of  cancer  at 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  Feb.  16,  1986; 
aged  48  y.  On  June  25,  1960,  she 
was  married  to  Cletus  Miller,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Dale,  Robert,  and  Stuart), 
one  daughter  (Beverly),  her 
father,  2 brothers  (Dale  and  Leo), 
and  one  sister  (Edith — Mrs.  Ben 
Kennell).  She  was  a member  of 
Forks  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  19,  in  charge  of  Eugene  Bon- 
trager, Clarence  Sink,  and  Ted 
Eash;  interment  in  Forest  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Short,  John  J.,  son  of  John  S. 
and  Sarah  (Short)  Short,  was 
born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Apr.  10, 
1915;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven 
Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Mar.  5,  1986;  aged  70  y.  On  Sept. 
21,  1963,  he  was  married  to 
Ellouise  Myers;  who  died  on  Jan. 
26,  1978.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Mark)  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Viola 
Miller).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  4 brothers.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Lockport  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Mar.  8,  in 
charge  of  Keith  Leinbach  and 
Walter  Stuckey;  interment  in 
Lockport  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Rosemary,  daughter  of 
Reuben  L.  and  Edna  (Schlosser) 
Christophel,  was  born  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  July  2,  1941;  died  of 
cancer  at  Florence,  Oreg.,  Feb.  7, 
1986;  aged  44  y.  On  June  27, 1970, 
she  was  married  to  Alexander  C. 
Smith  IV,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  her  mother,  2 sisters 
(Christine  Mast  and  Suzanne 
Landis),  and  3 brothers  (Peter  S., 
Paul  R.,  and  John  C.  Chris- 
tophel). Memorial  services  were 
held  at  the  Harrisonburg  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Feb.  11,  in 
charge  of  Owen  Burkholder  and 
Roy  D.  Roth;  interment  in 
Florence,  Oreg. 

Swartzendruber,  Roy  W.,  son 

of  Harvey  and  Sarah  (Frey- 
enberger)  Swartzendruber,  was 
born  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  13, 
1906;  died  at  Pleasantview  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  13, 
1986;  aged  80  y.  On  Aug.  18, 1929, 
he  was  married  to  Velma 
Hershberger,  who  died  on  Jan.  9, 
1944.  On  Mar.  11,  1945,  he  was 
married  to  Iona  Brenneman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
children  (Lucille — Mrs.  Lowell 
Brenneman,  Dale,  Arliss,  Mar- 
garet— Mrs.  Roy  Beikman,  Ken, 


Duane,  and  Mary— Mrs.  Dave 
Althaus),  14  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Grace — Mrs.  John  Rhodes),  and 
one  brother  (Emerson  Swartz- 
endruber). He  was  a member  of 
Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  17,  in  charge  of  Howard 
Keim  and  Elton  Nussbaum; 
interment  in  East  Union 
Cemetery. 

Witmer,  A.  Lincoln,  died  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Mar.  13,  1986;  aged  72  y.  On 
June  30,  1931,  he  was  married  to 
Edna  Snider,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Darcy, 
Elmer,  Ross,  and  Joe),  one 
daughter  (Lynne — Mrs.  Frank 
Hoffman),  16  grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren,  and  the 
following  brothers  and  sisters 
(Leslie,  Joyce,  Stella — Mrs.  John 
Kehl,  Lily  Snyder,  Etta  Swartz- 
entruber,  and  Susie  Knechtel). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Kenneth)  and  2 brothers 
(Homer  and  Willard).  He  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Ratz-Bechtel  Funeral 
Chapel  on  Mar.  16,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  Brubacher. 


CALENDAR 


P minded  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Des 
Plaines,  111.,  Apr.  10-12 
Illinois  Conference  annual  meeting,  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  Apr.  11-12 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  20 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration  and 
delegate  assembly,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y., 
May  2-3 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  spring 
assembly,  Greeley,  Colo.,  May  2-4 
Franconia  Conference  spring  meeting,  May  3 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference, 
Macon,  Miss.,  May  3-4 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  4 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  6-11 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, May  9-10 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Council  on  Church  and  Media  annual  meet- 
ing, Waterloo,  Ont.,  May  27-28 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12-14 
Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches/ 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  annual  meet- 
ing, Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  16-19 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  June  19-21 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting, 
June  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  June  27-28 
Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June 
28-July  1 

VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Con- 
ference, Wheaton,  111.,  June  29-July  1 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Ethiopian  church  leaders  plead 
for  continued  famine  relief 

An  ecumenical  delegation  of  Ethio- 
pian church  leaders  has  called  on  the 
international  community  to  provide 
continuing  food  aid  to  stave  off  famine 
still  stalking  their  country. 

Roman  Catholic  Cardinal  Paulos 
Tsadua  of  Addis  Ababa  said,  “Contrary 
to  reports,  the  famine  is  far  from  over 
and  we  still  face  a serious  shortfall  in 
feeding  many  people.” 

Addressing  the  problem  of  famine 
relief,  Francis  Stephanos,  president  of 
the  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church,  said, 
“While  conditions  have  become  better  in 
some  areas,  severe  crisis  remains  in 
others.  Some  6.5  million  people  are 
likely  to  need  assistance  in  1986,  as  com- 
pared to  8 million  in  1985.”  He  added 
that  1.4  million  metric  tons  of  food  are 
needed  to  tide  the  population  over. 


Ministers  oppose  drive  to  restore 
death  penalty  in  Michigan 

A coalition  of  religious  leaders  has 
been  formed  to  oppose  the  drive  to  re- 
store the  death  penalty  in  Michigan.  The 
group,  which  includes  representatives  of 
the  state’s  largest  denominations,  was 
formed  in  the  wake  of  a petition  drive  to 
place  the  question  of  restoring  capital 
punishment  on  the  November  general 
election  ballot  as  a referendum  issue. 

Called  Religious  Leaders  Against  the 
Death  Penalty,  the  group  intends  to 
campaign  against  the  restoration  of  the 
death  penalty  through  sermons, 
seminars,  and  demonstrations. 

Michigan  is  one  of  only  13  American 
states  which  currently  retains  the  ban 
on  capital  punishment. 


Sanctuary  defense  rests  case 
without  calling  a witness 

The  defense  in  the  church  sanctuary 
trial  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  rested  its  case 
recently  without  putting  a single  wit- 
ness on  the  stand.  U.S.  District  Judge 
Earl  Carroll  told  the  jurors  that  the 
move  was  a surprise  to  him,  and  the 
prosecutor  in  the  case,  Special  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  Donald  Reno,  also  ap- 
peared to  be  caught  off  guard. 

The  defense  attorneys  and  the 
sanctuary  defendants — church  workers 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  transport, 
harbor,  and  smuggle  illegal  aliens— 


gave  several  reasons  for  their  decision 
not  to  put  on  a defense.  “When  you’re 
ahead  27-0,  why  play  the  final  quarter?” 
asked  defense  attorney  Michael  Picca- 
retta.  “The  government  took  care  of  our 
defense,”  said  Ramon  Quinones,  a 
Catholic  priest  who  is  one  of  the  two 
Mexican  defendants  charged  in  the  case. 
“The  government  has  shown,  even  with 
the  lies  of  an  undercover  informant, 
that  in  this  case  the  vocation  of  the 
church  of  Christ  has  been  expressed.” 

A Tucson  television  station  has  esti- 
mated that  the  U.S.  government  has  al- 
ready spent  $2  million  prosecuting  the 
sanctuary  workers — people  who  have 
harbored  Central  American  refugees  in 
their  churches.  The  defense  has  charged 
all  along  that  the  government  is  selec- 
tively prosecuting  the  sanctuary  move- 
ment because  its  members  are  out- 
spoken critics  of  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America. 


Conservative  critics  denied  ad  space 
in  ‘Presbyterian  Survey’ 

Presbyterians  for  Democracy  and  Re- 
ligious Freedom,  an  unofficial  group  of 
Presbyterian  Church  (U.S. A.)  members, 
has  criticized  the  denomination’s 
monthly  magazine  for  refusing  to  accept 
a paid  advertisement  it  wished  to  place. 

The  ad  sought  to  recruit  new  mem- 
bers for  the  organization.  Among  other 
things,  it  asked  readers  if  they  want  “to 
have  an  alternate  source  of  information 
on  subjects  that  your  church  is  address- 
ing and  on  which  it  is  making  policy 
statements.” 

Vic  Jameson,  editor  of  Presbyterian 
Survey,  said  he  believes  the  magazine 
‘‘should  print  as  many  responsible 
viewpoints  from  church  members  as  we 
can.”  But,  he  added,  “It  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent matter  for  a church  magazine  to 
take  money  to  criticize  church  policy.” 


England’s  Christian  Socialists 
on  upswing  at  25 

Christian  Socialists  in  England  are  in 
a strikingly  optimistic  mood  as  they 
celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  their 
movement  this  year. 

One  reason  is  the  acknowledgement 
by  the  nation’s  mainline  churches  of  the 
need  to  work  for  the  redemption  of  so- 
ciety as  well  as  individuals.  This  has 
long  been  one  of  the  major  themes  of  the 
movement. 

The  Christian  Socialist  Movement 
was  organized  in  1961,  but  slipped  into 
decline  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 
In  the  past  five  years,  however, 
membership  has  increased  markedly 
and  includes  two  Anglican  bishops,  two 
former  presidents  of  the  British  Me- 
thodist Conference,  and  19  members  of 
Parliament. 

In  the  view  of  some,  one  of  the  move- 


ment’s blessings  has  been  the  free  enter- 
prise policies  of  Prime  Minister  Mar- 
garet Thatcher,  which  many  church 
leaders  blame  for  increasing  economic 
hardship  in  the  cities  and  which  have 
led  many  Christians  to  re-examine  their 
political  beliefs  and  take  a new  look  at 
Christian  socialism. 


Repair  work  yields  archaeological 
bonanza  under  New  York  church 

An  archaeological  dig  at  the  historic 
John  Street  United  Methodist  Church  in 
New  York  City  has  turned  up  human 
bones  and  more  than  a thousand  small 
artifacts  from  the  late  18th  or  early  19th 
century.  The  project  represents  an 
unusual  cooperative  effort  involving 
church  leaders,  archaeologists,  and  the 
American  Indian  community. 

The  bones  were  discovered  by  a work 
crew  repairing  the  foundation  of  the 
church  building,  which  houses  the 
oldest  Methodist  congregation  in 
America.  It  has  worshiped  on  its 
present  site  since  1768. 

Warren  Danskin,  pastor  of  the 
church,  said  he  immediately  called  New 
York  City’s  Landmarks  Preservation 
Commission,  and  an  excavation  of  the 
site  by  specialists  was  approved.  The 
landmarks  commission,  knowing  of  the 
sensitivity  of  the  American  Indian  com- 
munity about  excavations  of  Indian  bu- 
rial sites,  called  in  consultants  from  the 
American  Indian  Community  House. 


Bringing  God  online:  churches 
discuss  growing  role  of  computers 

Those  wary  of  the  mysterious  power 
of  computers  sometimes  attribute  god- 
like characteristics  to  silicon  circuitry. 
But  for  nearly  400  persons  at  a three- 
day  conference  recently  in  Los  Angeles, 
computers  are  not  deities,  but  potent 
tools  to  be  enlisted  in  God’s  work. 

CAMCON— for  “Computer  Assisted 
Ministry  Conference” — was  the  first  na- 
tionwide ecumenical  conference  for 
church  computer  users,  and  par- 
ticipants clearly  believe  that  linking 
clergy,  congregations,  and  special  re- 
ligious interest  groups  via  the  computer 
screen  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Churches  have  been  using  computers 
for  business  purposes  for  some  years, 
and  an  array  of  record-keeping  software 
was  on  display  during  CAMCON.  But 
the  hot  topic  was  “being  online” — con- 
necting computers  by  telephone  so  that 
users  can  converse  with  one  another  and 
share  information. 

It’s  this  information-sharing  and 
community-building  feature  of  com- 
puterized communications  that  is  excit- 
ing a growing  number  of  clergy  and 
other  church  leaders  who  are  happily 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  com- 
puterized communications  technologies. 
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Some  perceptions  on  the  state  of  the  church 


Recently  the  Gospel  Herald  conducted  a reader 
interest  survey.  We  sent  a two-page  questionnaire  to 
every  25th  subscriber.  Sixty  percent  of  the  question- 
naires have  been  returned  and,  as  of  this  writing,  a few 
are  yet  being  received. 

The  front  of  the  questionnaire  was  a check  sheet 
assessing  relative  interest  in  the  various  sections  of  our 
magazine.  On  the  back  we  asked  four  open-ended  ques- 
tions: (1)  What  are  some  problems  or  issues  facing  your 
local  congregation?  (2)  What  is  your  greatest  joy  about 
the  Mennonite  Church?  (3)  What  is  your  greatest 
concern  about  the  Mennonite  Church?  (4)  Have  you  any 
comments  or  suggestions  about  the  Gospel  Herald"! 

While  we  wait  for  the  computer  analysis  of  the  ma- 
terial on  the  front  of  the  questionnaires,  we  have  been 
compiling  and  studying  the  answers  on  the  back.  Such 
general  questions  resist  precise  tabulating.  But  after 
several  readings,  some  broad  groupings  have  appeared. 

1.  The  problem  most  often  mentioned  as  facing  local 
churches  is  marital  instability  and  its  result,  divorce 
and  remarriage.  In  a culture  where  it  is  reported  that  50 
percent  of  marriages  fail,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
should  be  troubled  about  this  issue.  Though  obviously 
divorce  is  not  occurring  within  the  church  at  the  same 
rate  as  without,  the  problem  is  with  us. 

In  some  cases  divorce  is  happening  to  members;  in 
others  the  congregation  has  reached  out  to  people  and 
found  divorce  in  their  backgrounds.  “Divorce  within 
membership,”  wrote  one  respondent.  Another  wrote, 
“Accepting  divorced  people.”  In  both  cases  a social  prob- 
lem that  is  prevalent  in  our  society  is  affecting  our  con- 
gregations and  calling  for  response. 

Other  issues  on  readers’  minds  include  pastoral 
leadership  (a  lot  of  congregations  are  in  the  process  of 
leadership  change),  women’s  roles  in  the  church,  and 
lifestyle  questions:  worldliness,  materialism,  and 
whether  there  is  time  for  family  and  congregational 
activities.  Many  other  problems  were  mentioned,  but 
these  appeared  to  stand  out. 

2.  The  greatest  joy  about  the  Mennonite  Church  is  our 
emphasis  on  fellowship,  community,  caring  for  one 
another.  One  person  appreciates  “the  sincere  caring,  giv- 
ing, loving,  and  sharing  that  takes  place  on  a regular 
basis  in  my  congregation.”  Another  emphasizes  “The 
sense  of  family  I feel.  We  really  do  care  about  each 
other.  Also  that  we  care  about  people  outside  the  church 


and  want  them  to  have  salvation.” 

Other  characteristics  of  our  church  which  draw  posi- 
tive votes  include  our  peace  and  service  emphasis,  our 
biblical  teaching,  and  the  intention  to  practice  what  we 
teach.  “My  wife  and  I came  to  the  Mennonite  Church 
after  growing  up  in  other  churches,”  wrote  one 
respondent.  “We  particularly  enjoy  the  music,  fellow- 
ship, stand  on  nonresistance,  and  dedication  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  whole  person.” 

3.  The  most  often  mentioned  “concern”  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church  comes  in  the  area  of  pressure  from  the 
world  around  us.  “Culturally  we  have  sold  out  to  the 
world  around  us.  I fear  that  in  one  or  two  generations  we 
will  have  lost  our  uniqueness.”  Another  observes,  “Ma- 
terialism and  needless  spending  and  dining  out  so  often 
especially  on  Sundays  while  there  are  so  many  people 
perishing  for  lack  of  food.”  A third  has  noted,  “A 
gradual  eroding  of  the  things  we  stand  for:  simplicity, 
nonviolence,  compassion  for  the  poor  and  downtrodden. 
This  includes  the  reverse:  espousing  ideas  we  once 
shunned,  such  as  right-wing  politics,  racial  and  class 
prejudice.” 

Others  are  concerned  about  lack  of  evangelistic  ardor: 
“The  church  I attend  has  no  fire  in  it.”  Just  about  as 
many  noted  threats  to  unity.  One  mentioned  “the  con- 
troversy among  church  leaders  concerning  biblical  in- 
terpretation.” Lack  of  leadership  and  the  pull  of  funda- 
mentalism on  the  one  hand  and  ecumenism  on  the  other 
were  also  noted. 

4.  Comments  to  the  editors  included  many  affirma- 
tions. (Thank  you!)  Also  I compiled  39  article  ideas. 

We  do  appreciate  the  efforts  of  you  who  returned 
these  questionnaires.  It  is  our  intention  that  the  Gospel 
Herald  be  useful  in  the  nurture  of  Christian  experience 
and  in  your  work  for  the  Lord.  We  find  that  we  have 
many  of  the  same  dreams  and  fears  as  expressed  by 
readers.  It  is  our  task  to  bring  some  hope  and  vision  for 
following  Christ  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighties. 

One  cannot  say  that  this  is  an  easy  time  to  be  a dis- 
ciple. But  then,  when  was  it  easy?  As  Isaac  Watts  put  it 
in  rhetorical  poetry:  “Is  this  vile  world  a friend  to  grace/ 
To  help  me  on  to  God?”  One  more  respondent’s  greatest 
joy  about  the  Mennonite  Church  is  “seeing  God  use 
simple,  complex,  ordinary,  unusual,  imperfect  human 
beings  as  his  instruments  for  accomplishing  his  work.”  I 
can’t  think  of  a better  way  to  put  it. — Daniel Hertzler 
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by  Ryan  A hlgrim 

When  I was  a child  my  mother  gave  me  a weekly 
allowance,  but  she  made  me  put  10  cents  in  the  bank 
every  week  so  I would  learn  how  to  save  money.  Even 
though  this  is  a good  thing  for  a child  to  learn,  I learned 
it  with  special  zeal.  I saved  money  like  mad,  putting  al- 
most my  entire  allowance  in  the  bank  each  week.  I was 
saving  it  for  some  great  thing  I would  buy  in  the  far 
distant  future;  or,  if  I didn’t  buy  anything  with  it,  I 
would  use  it  for  college.  So  I had  a good  excuse  for  saving 
money,  hoarding  as  much  as  I could  in  the  bank. 

This  went  on  for  years  as  I grew  up.  Friends  would 
ask  me  to  come  along  to  the  store  and  buy  a bottle  of  pop 
with  them,  but  I would  always  answer,  “No,  I’m  saving 
my  money.”  Time  after  time  I passed  up  an  opportunity 
to  be  a child,  and  to  be  a friend.  By  the  time  I went  to 
college  I had  hoarded  enough  nickels  and  dimes  that  I 
could  purchase  some  of  my  textbooks,  but  in  my  zeal  to 
save  and  conserve  I had  passed  up  a part  of  life. 

I was  what  you  might  call  a “good  steward.”  As  a con- 
cept, “stewardship”  conjures  up  images  of  frugality, 
conserving  resources,  careful  planning,  and  avoiding 
waste  or  excess.  In  other  words,  stewardship  is  often 
overloaded  with  connotations  of  tightness  and  restric- 
tion. 

Reckless  openness.  But  where  do  we  find  such  an  at- 
titude in  the  life  of  Jesus?  Actually,  Jesus  seems  to  rep- 
resent the  opposite  of  tightness;  his  life  is  a life  of  reck- 
less openness.  In  fact,  Jesus  was  sometimes  a terrible 
steward  of  his  resources. 

Take  for  instance  the  story  of  the  woman  who  anoints 
Jesus  with  expensive  perfume.  The  story  is  recorded  in 
all  four  Gospels — an  indication  of  its  importance.  Here 
we  have  an  example  of  extravagant  wastefulness  which 
Jesus  not  only  allows,  but  actually  praises. 

In  Mark  14:3  we  are  told  that  Jesus  ate  supper  at  the 
home  of  Simon  the  leper.  During  the  meal  a woman 
comes  into  the  room  holding  a bottle  of  perfume.  The 
woman  is  presumably  a prostitute  (Luke  says  this  ex- 
plicitly). She  walks  up  to  Jesus,  breaks  open  the  bottle, 
and  pours  out  all  the  perfume  over  Jesus’  head.  Keep  in 
mind,  this  is  not  Brut  33  which  anyone  can  buy  at  K- 
Mart  for  $1.00  an  ounce.  This  bottle  of  perfume  is  pure 
nard — specially  imported  from  India,  at  a time  when  a 
one-way  trip  took  months.  The  common  person  in 
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ancient  Israel  would  have  had  to  work  a year  to  make 
enough  money  to  buy  this  one  bottle  of  perfume. 

And  now  this  woman  pours  the  entire  contents  over 
the  head  of  Jesus. 

Jesus’  disciples  cannot  believe  this  massive  waste. 
They  have  been  living  on  a shoestring  budget  for  three 
years,  following  Jesus  regardless  of  the  hardships. 

These  disciples  have  learned  to  become  good  stewards  of 
their  resources — be  careful,  be  thrifty,  tighten  the  belt. 
They  would  have  made  good  Mennonites. 

So  now  they  turn  to  each  other  and  say,  “What  a 
waste  of  resources!  That  bottle  is  worth  a year’s  wages. 
We  could  have  sold  it  and  given  the  money  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee!” 


Perhaps  many  of  us  have  been  fooled 
into  thinking  we  are  good  stewards 
when  actually  we  are  tightfisted 
misers. 


But  Jesus  says,  “Don’t  put  down  this  woman.  She  has 
done  the  most  beautiful  thing  she  could  have  ever  done. 
She’s  anointed  my  body,  beforehand,  for  burying.  I tell 
you,  wherever  the  good  news  is  preached,  what  she  has 
done  will  be  told  and  remembered.” 

Mennonites  are  similar.  Perhaps  we  Mennonites 
have  tried  not  to  remember  that  story.  I wonder,  if  the 
Gospel  writers  had  been  Mennonites,  would  they  have 
included  this  episode?  We  are  very  similar  to  Jesus’  dis- 
ciples. We  also  object  to  waste,  just  as  they  did.  The  dis- 
ciples were  not  wrong  in  their  concern.  Actually,  they 
had  learned  quite  well  from  Jesus:  take  the  side  of  the 
poor,  work  for  equality,  avoid  stockpiling  possessions. 

But  Jesus  seems  to  be  saying  there  is  something  more 
important  than  counting  money  and  figuring  out  how 
much  we  can  give  to  the  poor;  there  is  something  more 
important  than  conserving  our  resources,  more  im- 
portant than  frugality.  The  most  important  thing  is  to 
be  freed  so  that  we  can  give  all  that  we  are,  without  in- 
hibitions, without  limits,  and  with  total  openness.  In 
short,  to  live  with  reckless  generosity. 

The  woman,  who  had  previously  used  her  perfume  to 
seduce  men  and  make  money  for  herself,  now  takes  this 
symbol  of  her  profession,  breaks  it  open,  and  pours  it 
out  over  the  one  who  has  shown  her  a new  way  to  live. 
She  does  not  sell  the  perfume  and  buy  a Cadillac  for 
Jesus,  nor  does  she  spend  it  on  herself.  She  simply  gives 
it  away,  openly,  recklessly,  thankfully.  She  has  found 
freedom,  and  her  act  is  an  act  of  extravagant  freedom 
and  generosity.  She,  and  not  the  disciples,  has  the  heart 
of  a true  steward.  And,  to  the  amazement  of  all  future 
generations,  Jesus  announces  it  is  this  example  of 
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extreme  waste,  and  extreme  love,  which  will  be  remem- 
bered wherever  the  gospel  is  shared. 

This  story  of  the  perfume  has  always  bothered  me, 
not  because  I am  a good  steward,  but  because  I am  a 
tightwad.  Perhaps  many  of  us  have  been  fooled  into 
thinking  we  are  good  disciples  and  good  stewards  when 
actually  we  are  tightfisted  misers.  We  would  like  to 
believe  that  our  thriftiness,  simple  lifestyle,  and  concern 
for  the  world’s  resources  all  grow  out  of  our  commit- 
ment to  Christ.  But  actually,  some  of  us  are  thrifty  be- 
cause we  are  naturally  stingy;  we  enjoy  a simple 
lifestyle  because  we  hate  to  spend  money. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  stewardship  Jesus  taught.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  the  opposite.  Jesus  taught  total  open- 
ness, risking  all  our  security,  reckless  generosity.  But 
we  are  often  closed,  we  watch  every  dollar,  we  conserve, 
we  hold  on  to,  we  pervert  the  gospel. 

Jesus  enjoyed  life.  Jesus  did  not  do  that.  Jesus 
enjoyed  life.  He  went  to  parties  and  dinners.  Look 
anywhere  in  the  Gospels  and  you  will  find  him  eating. 
The  Pharisees  even  criticized  him  for  being  a glutton. 
Jesus  probably  was  not  a glutton,  but  neither  did  he 
deny  himself  the  natural  pleasures  of  life— eating, 
drinking,  and  enjoying  the  company  of  his  friends.  I 
wish  I had  learned  that  earlier  from  Jesus,  because  I was 
a reverse  glutton,  and  that  is  just  as  destructive  as  being 
a glutton. 

I am  not  advocating  squandering  money  or  using  up 
our  bank  accounts  on  stereos  and  pizzas.  Nor  am  I say- 
ing that  youth  should  not  save  up  for  college.  That  is  not 
my  point. 

My  point  is  that  being  a skrimping,  frugal,  tight 
person  is  not  being  a faithful  steward.  True  stewardship 
always  celebrates  life;  it  does  not  restrict  life.  The  faith- 
ful steward  is  the  person  who  sees  all  the  beauty  of  life, 
all  the  gifts  and  resources  around  us,  and  rather  than 
hanging  on  to  it  all,  opens  his  or  her  hands  with  love  and 
radical  trust.  The  person  who  does  not  risk  all  that  he  is 
and  all  that  he  has  is  not  a faithful  steward. 

Such  a person  will  be  fired  from  working  in  God’s 
kingdom.  God  needs  people  who  will  live  with  reckless 
generosity,  risking  it  all,  and  trusting  in  God  for  their 
needs.  In  some  ways  Jesus  was  a terrible  steward  of  his 
resources,  and  may  all  of  us  follow  his  example.  ^ 
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Are  we  carrying 
guilt  feelings? 

“Therefore,  if  you  are  offering  your 
gift  at  the  altar,  and  there  remember 
that  your  brother  has  something 
against  you,  leave  your  gift  there  in 
front  of  the  altar.  First  go  and  be  recon- 
ciled to  your  brother;  then  come  and  of- 
fer your  gift.  "—Matthew  5:23-2 1+,  NIV 

“If  your  brother  sins  against  you,  go 
and  show  him  his  fault,  just  between 
the  two  of  you.  If  he  listens  to  you,  you 
have  won  your  brother  over.  ” 

— Matthew  18:15,  NIV 

I believe  most  of  us  are  quite  aware  of 
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Atoms,  genes, 
and  humans 

Declaration  of  a Heretic  by  Jeremy 
Rifkin.  Routledge  andKegan  Paul,  1985. 
11+0  pp.  $7.95. 

Jeremy  Rifkin  is  a heretic.  He  refuses 
to  worship  the  prevailing  scientific  and 
technological  worldview.  He  thinks  that 
the  two  greatest  discoveries  of  this 
century,  atomic  power  and  genetic 
engineering,  ought  not  to  be  used.  He 
holds  that  the  particular  approach  to 
knowledge  we  have  given  our  allegience 
to,  which  has  led  to  the  splitting  of  the 
atom  and  the  splicing  of  our  genes,  is 
further  alienating  us  from  the  natural 
world  we  seek  to  understand  and  con- 
trol. He  proposes  a revolutionary 
change  in  the  way  we  think  about  each 
other  and  the  world.  In  the  final  chapter 
we  find  that  it  is  the  Jesus  way. 

This  fascinating,  sweeping  expose  of 
our  obsession  for  power  and  security  is 
must  reading  for  all  of  us  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  unending  pursuit  of 
knowledge  leading  straight  to  the  Brave 
New  World.  Rifkin  puts  his  finger  on 
the  crucial  fallacies  which  have  given  us 
the  madness  of  an  arms  race,  and  now 


our  Lord’s  words,  but  how  many  of  us 
have  taken  them  seriously?  Regarding 
the  second  statement,  when  I mentioned 
the  principle,  one  sister  raised  the  prob- 
lem of  the  person  not  listening  to  us.  For 
myself  I wonder  how  we  can  call  Christ 
Lord  and  do  not  what  he  says.  I do 
recognize  our  attitude  and  approach 
need  to  be  considered  but  that  does  not 
say  we  should  excuse  ourselves  from 
obedience.  My  second  statement  con- 
cerning this  reply  is  that  Christ  made 
provisions  for  nonacceptance.  I have  not 
always  obeyed  as  I should  have. 

I am  sure  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brothers.  It 
is  my  favorite  Old  Testament  story. 
Joseph  is  a type  of  Christ  himself  and  he 
should  be  our  model  of  forgiveness  and 
resistance  to  temptation  and  endurance. 

Although  Joseph  had  a healthy  at- 
titude about  his  mistreatment,  that  did 
not  free  his  brothers  from  their  guilt. 


Their  guilt  feelings  come  up  about  22 
years  later  when  Joseph  talked  roughly 
with  them  and  took  one  of  them  as  hos- 
tage. They  said,  “Surely  we  are  being 
punished  because  of  our  brother.  We 
saw  how  distressed  he  was  when  he 
pleaded  with  us  for  his  life,  but  we 
would  not  listen;  that’s  why  this  distress 
has  come  upon  us.” 

How  many  of  us  are  carrying  guilt 
feelings?  According  to  what  Jesus  said, 
we  cannot  truly  worship  until  we  make 
an  effort  to  right  them.  We  all  do  things 
to  offend  people;  the  question  is  whether 
we  are  willing  to  make  them  right.  It  is 
hard  to  confess  and  to  say,  “I  am  sorry.” 

I believe  there  could  be  much  more 
healing  in  the  body  of  Christ  if  this 
would  be  done.  James  says,  ‘Therefore 
confess  your  sins  to  each  other  and  pray 
for  each  other  so  that  you  may  be  healed 
(James  5:16). 

— Anna  Buckwalter,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


propose  to  give  us  human  perfection  as 
we  rearrange  our  genes.  The  dilemma  is 
not  overstated.  We  are  at  a crucial  point 
in  our  cultural  history,  and  Rifkin  is  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  our 
scientific  and  cultural  blindness. 

Nuclear  annihilation  is  a distinct 
possibility  as  the  bomb  goes  interna- 
tional. Now  genetic  technology  repre- 
sents a new  type  of  negation  of  nature, 
eliminating  the  concept  of  species,  and 
giving  us  ultimate  control  of  our 
heredity.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance;  the 
old-fashioned  Mendelian  lottery  be- 
comes immoral. 

Rifkin  realizes  what  he  is  up  against 
in  his  strong  critique  of  “progress”  and 
“perfection.” 

Indeed  to  say  no  to  perfecting  the  effi- 
ciency of  biological  systems  will  likely 
be  treated  as  a mark  of  heresy  and  the 
gravest  form  of  sin  in  the  coming 
decades  and  centuries. 

He  sounds  the  clarion  call  in  this  com- 
pelling tract.  He  is  not  deterred  by  those 
who  say  that  atomic  and  genetic 
engineering  cannot  be  recalled.  He  is 
confident  that  they  can  be  removed 
from  both  our  culture  and  our  con- 
sciousness. 

Rifkin’s  new  worldview  reconcep- 
tualizes knowledge  in  the  direction  of 
empathy  and  participation  rather  than 
control  and  dominion.  It  calls  for  a 
technology  that  embraces  rather  than 
exploits,  tools  that  hold  the  future  and 
the  ecosystem  as  sacred.  His  new  view 


of  economics  replaces  the  concept  of 
growth  with  the  ideas  of  borrowing, 
thus  respecting  the  cyclic  use  of  wealth. 
His  final  heresy  in  his  Jesus-style 
worldview  is  the  renunciation  of  the  use 
of  power  and  military  force  as  a means 
of  obtaining  security. 

As  long  as  our  mind  continues  to  view 
the  world  as  a hostile  place  that  needs 
to  be  controlled,  there  will  be  no  end 
to  the  spiral  of  madness  we've 
unleashed. 

Jeremy  Rifkin’s  books  (I  have  only 
read  two  others,  Entropy  and  Algeny) 
are  usually  rather  free-wheeling,  some- 
times pedantic,  and  often  very  sketchy. 
This  one  is  no  exception.  One  should 
really  hear  him  in  person  to  get  the  full 
thrust  of  his  evangelist  style.  I only 
learned  to  appreciate  the  depth  of  his 
concern  and  wisdom  this  past  year  as  I 
sat  under  his  brilliant  and  disturbing 
“lecture.” 

My  conversion  to  his  way  of  thought 
did  not  come  from  his  books,  but  at  the 
moment  I raised  my  hand  in  response  to 
his  straw  vote  on  nuclear  energy  there 
in  that  large  university  lecture  hall.  We 
were  voting  on  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  split  the  atom,  given  our  hindsight. 
Sometime  in  the  future  we  may  wish  we 
could  vote  on  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  ever  gotten  started  on  gene  splic- 
ing, assuming  that  Rifkin’s  campaign 
will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  I,  for  one,  hope  he 
is  taken  seriously — very  seriously. 

— Kenton  Brubaker,  Ha rrison  burg,  Va. 
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The  total  truthfulness  of  Scripture 

by  Thomas  Finger 


In  our  complex  modern  world,  one  single,  simple  word 
or  phrase  can  carry  extraordinary  power.  This  power  of 
a single  word  or  phrase  came  home  to  me  two  years  ago 
during  Conversations  on  Faith  I at  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite  Church  Center.  In  seeking  to  describe  a brother’s 
view  of  Christ,  I remarked  that  it  might  have  several 
points  in  common  with  the  “moral  influence  theory”  of 
the  atonement.  I was  stunned  when  the  next  speaker 
urged  me  to  apologize  to  the  brother  so  described.  Why? 
Because  the  “moral  influence  theory”  has  been  held  by 
some  liberal  theologians. 

I neither  meant  to  imply  that  the  brother’s  position 
was  “liberal,”  nor  that  the  points  it  might  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  “moral  influence  theory”  were  negative. 
Yet  from  my  simply  using  this  phrase  in  a tentative  and 
descriptive  way,  some  heard  me  labeling  him  as  a raving 
“liberal.” 

Most  important  issues  are  simply  too  complex  for 
everyone  to  study  them  thoroughly.  When  I venture  out- 
side my  specialized  field  into  issues  like  say,  nuclear 
armaments,  I quickly  become  baffled. 

For  this  reason,  when  issues  are  under  discussion,  it  is 
important  to  search  for  key  words  which  are  clear  and 
which  arouse  as  little  confusion  as  possible.  “A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  a setting  of  silver” 
(Prov.  25:11).  Accordingly,  I wish  to  suggest  three 
changes  in  terminology  which  might  help  us  better 
identify  and  discuss  certain  controversial  matters  cen- 
tering around  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

1.  Critical  or  contextual?  Terms  like  “biblical 
criticism’' and  “historical -critical method”  often  make 
people  uneasy.  “Criticism,”  of  course,  can  simply  mean 
careful,  thorough  analysis.  But  in  everyday  language, 
“criticism”  sounds  a lot  like  “criticize.”  Thus  when  they 
hear  that  Mennonite  schools  teach  the  “historical- 
critical  method,”  many  suppose  that  these  schools  must 
be  criticizing  the  Bible. 

At  Conversations  on  Faith  I,  one  speaker  defined  bib- 
lical criticism  in  just  this  way.  Biblical  criticism,  he 
said,  was  the  attempt  to  judge  Scripture  by  the  stan- 
dards of  human  reason,  and  to  throw  out  everything 
that  failed  the  test.  I remember  thinking  that  if  that  was 
what  biblical  criticism  was,  all  the  200  people  present 
would  probably  reject  it. 

Before  long,  however,  another  speaker  defined  biblical 
criticism  as  the  attempt  to  understand  the  meanings  of 
the  biblical  writings  in  their  original  historical  contexts. 
I remember  thinking  that  if  this  was  what  biblical 
criticism  was,  everyone  present  would  probably  accept 
it. 

I think  that  Mennonites  who  extol  the  “historical- 
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critical  method”  generally  have  the  second  meaning  in 
mind.  For  them,  criticism  does  not  mean  judging  Scrip- 
ture by  alien  standards.  Instead,  it  involves  seeking  to 
get  beyond  such  standards— whether  liberal  or  con- 
servative— in  order  to  understand  the  biblical  writers  on 
their  own  terms.  To  be  sure,  such  “critics”  can  suppose 
that  they  are  hearing  the  original  text  when  they  are 


I suggest  three  changes  in 
terminology  which  might  help  us 
discuss  the  authority  of  Scripture. 


really  reading  their  own  philosophy  into  it.  But  con- 
servative scholars  can  make  the  same  mistake. 

Since  all  Mennonites  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
interpreting  Scripture  in  light  of  its  original  context, 
and  since  “critical”  sounds  so  close  to  “criticize,”  I sug- 
gest that  we  henceforth  speak  of  the  “historical- 
contextual" rather  than  the  “historical-critical”  method. 
Of  course,  there  will  still  be  room  for  discussion — 
perhaps  strenuous  debate — as  to  what  proper 
“contextual”  study  involves.  Yet  such  a term  could  free 
such  discussion  from  serious  misunderstanding. 

2.  Unity  or  harmony?  Jesus  certainly  desires 
unity  among  us  (John  17:20-25).  However,  many  Men- 
nonites harbor  a deeply  inbred  fear  of  conflict.  They  be- 
come uncomfortable  when  people  argue  and  get  upset. 
Consequently,  they  assume  that  significant  differences 
of  any  sort  are  incompatible  with  Christian  unity. 
“Unity,”  they  suppose,  must  mean  “sameness.” 
Everyone  must  think  and  talk  and  act  alike. 

To  counter  such  assumptions,  it  might  be  good  to  em- 
phasize that  Christian  unity  is  not  “sameness,”  but 
rather  “harmony.”  When  God  designed  a human  race 
that  would  be  “one,”  what  did  he  do?  God  created  us 
male  and  female.  Everyone  knows  that  women  and  men 
are  different.  This  difference  often  comes  out  clearly  in 
marriage.  However  deeply  a married  couple  may  love 
each  other,  living  together  in  true  oneness,  or  unity,  is  a 
continuous  task. 

This  unity  does  not  come  about  when  the  true  indi- 
viduality of  one  or  both  partners  is  stifled.  On  the 
contrary,  true  unity  is  attained  precisely  as  both 
partners  learn  to  express  and  enjoy  their  real  dif- 
ferences, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  accept  and  love  the 
other  in  spite  of — and  because  of — these. 

Or  one  might  say  that  true  Christian  unity  is  like  the 
harmony  achieved  by  a great  orchestra.  Think  of  how 
dull  an  orchestra  would  sound  if  all  the  instruments 
played  a single  note.  The  beauty  of  a symphony  consists 
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in  the  complex  interweaving  of  very  different  instru- 
ments (think  of  the  difference  between  a piccolo  and  a 
trombone)  playing  different  parts  at  different  times. 

If  true  “unity”  consists  not  in  “sameness”  but  in 
“harmony,”  it  will  not  emerge  when  all  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion — over  biblical  authority  or  anything 
else — are  submerged.  On  the  contrary,  the  expression, 
discussion,  and  working  through  of  differences  will  be 
essential  to  true  unity.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  we  ought  to  simply  celebrate  a “plurality”  or 
“diversity”  of  viewpoints  and  leave  it  at  that.  By  itself, 
sheer  “diversity”  can  be  sheer  chaos.  Symphonic 
harmony  does  not  emerge  when  each  instrument  plays 
whatever  it  wants  whenever  it  wants.  It  involves  play- 
ing together  and  often  yielding  to  each  other  in  dis- 
ciplined ways.  Similarily,  true  harmony  in  Christ’s  body 
will  emerge  only  from  a yielding  that  will  often  be  pain- 
ful and  from  cooperation  that  will  often  take  great  ef- 
fort. 

3.  Inerrancy,  infallibility,  or  total  truthfulness? 

Some  who  emphasize  the  authority  of  Scripture  insist 
that  it  is  “inerrant” — without  error  on  all  subjects, 
including  historical  and  scientific  details.  Others  prefer 
the  word  “infallible,”  which  lays  less  stress  on  history 
and  science.  I would  suggest,  however,  that  both  terms 
are  deficient,  for  both  are  negative  in  character.  Both 
seek  to  express  what  we  do  believe  about  Scripture  by 
insisting  that  something  is  not  true  of  it. 

What  if  I were  to  affirm  my  belief  in  the  Trinity  by 
saying  that  I am  an  “anti-unitarian”?  What  if  I were  to 
declare  my  Christian  commitment  by  insisting  that  I am 
not  a Jew?  Wouldn’t  Unitarians  or  Jews  be  likely  either 
to  ignore  me  or  to  start  arguing  with  me? 

Similarily,  if  I emphasize,  above  all,  that  Scripture 
does  not  contain  a single  error — a claim  which  covers 
every  assertion  in  all  66  books — am  I not  almost  inviting 
those  who  disagree  to  search  for  one?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  discussions  of  “inerrancy”  and  “infallibility”  so 
often  get  bogged  down  in  details  which  divert  attention 
from  Scripture’s  main  message? 

To  avoid  this,  I suggest  that  we  affirm  the  “total 
truthfulness”  of  Scripture.  Or,  to  state  it  more  fully, 
that  “Scripture  is  wholly  truthful  in  all  that  it  affirms.” 

I propose,  further,  that  we  derive  our  concept  of  “truth” 
not  from  any  philosophy,  but  from  the  way  in  which  the 
Bible  itself  speaks  about  truth. 

If  we  let  Scripture  guide  us,  we  find  that  “truth”  has 
many  dimensions.  First , truth  is  historical:  truth  is  that 
which  endures,  which  comes  to  pass,  which  proves  to  be 
reliable  amidst  the  uncertainties  and  conflicts  of  history 
(Rom.  15:8;  1 John  2:8).  To  affirm  that  Scripture  is 
wholly  truthful  would  mean  that,  properly  interpreted 
and  appropriated,  it  will  guide  us  rightly  through  the 
conflicts  and  tasks  of  history. 

Second,  biblical  truth  is  personal.  Jesus  is  the  truth, 
his  Spirit  is  “the  Spirit  of  truth,”  and  the  relationship 
into  which  they  draw  us  is  “true”  (John  14:6;  1 John  5:7, 
20).  To  affirm  that  Scripture  is  wholly  truthful  means 
that,  properly  interpreted  and  appropriated,  it  conveys 
the  saving  personal  presence  of  God. 

Finally,  biblical  truth  is  a characteristic  of  statements 
and  beliefs.  Biblical  writers  often  insist  that  certain  af- 


firmations are  true  (John  19:35-37,  2 Tim.  2:18).  To  af- 
firm that  Scripture  is  wholly  truthful  also  means  that, 
properly  interpreted  and  appropriated,  all  its  affirma- 
tions are  correct. 

Holding  that  Scripture  is  “wholly  truthful,”  then,  puts 
the  issues  in  a different  light  than  do  affirmations  of 
“infallibility”  or  “inerrancy.”  It  enables  us  to  focus  on 
what  is  true  about  the  Bible  rather  than  on  what  is  not. 
At  the  same  time,  it  doesn’t  bypass  the  issues  raised  by 
those  who  stress  inerrancy.  For  Scripture’s  truthfulness 
includes  (although  it  is  not  limited  to)  the  accuracy  of  its 
statements.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  talk 
in  general,  glowing  terms  about  biblical  “truth”  while 


Holding  that  Scripture  is  “wholly 
truthful”  puts  the  issues  in  a different 
light  than  do  affirmations  of 
“infallibility”  or  “inerrancy.” 


disregarding  or  disagreeing  with  the  truth  of  its  specific 
statements. 

In  order  that  our  discussions  of  biblical  authority 
focus  more  fully  on  what  we  all  want  to  affirm,  and  yet 
not  avoid  those  issues  of  accuracy  which  many  persons 
rightly  raise,  I suggest  that  we  speak  of  the  “total  truth- 
fulness” rather  than  of  the  “inerrancy”  or  “infallibility” 
of  Scripture.  ^ 


The  pioneer 

Jesus  was  a pioneer,  the  first 
to  cross  the  hostile  wilderness, 
the  barrier  between  God  and  man. 

He  suffered  hardship,  deprivation 
of  possessions,  of  comforts,  of  home. 

He  blazed  a trail  through  trackless  jungles, 
bore  the  fury  of  a wild  frontier. 

Men,  like  savage  beasts,  stalked  him, 
pounced,  pierced  his  head  with  thorns, 
clawed  his  flesh  with  whips,  and  nailed  him 
to  a splintery  cross  to  die — but  death 
was  a stone  he  knew  how  to  shove  aside. 

Jesus  was  a pioneer,  the  first 
to  cross  the  hostile  wilderness, 
creating  a pathway  through  the  barrier 
between  God  and  man. 

—Marilyn  Black  Phemister 
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Walking  humbly  with  God 

by  Virgil  Vogt 


In  many  parts  of  the  church  today  there  is  a growing 
interest  in  prayer,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
spiritual  life,  spiritual  disciplines,  retreats,  intercession, 
spiritual  gifts,  and  spiritual  warfare. 

I take  courage  from  these  developments  because  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  spiritual  reality  is 
the  most  decisive  element  in  every  human  situation. 
Whatever  is  born  of  God  overcomes  the  world  (1  John  5). 
He  is  our  life,  our  joy,  our  peace,  our  redemption.  To 
walk  with  God,  to  know  him,  and  to  grow  in  our  rela- 
tionship to  him,  is  the  joyous  privilege  which  has  opened 
to  us  through  Jesus  Christ. 

I have  learned  that  walking  with  God  throughout  the 
day  goes  a lot  better  when  I begin  with  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  worship,  prayer,  and  waiting  upon  God.  The 
quality  of  my  life  and  work  diminishes  noticeably  when 
I neglect  this  time  alone  with  God. 

Not  always  so.  It  was  not  always  so.  As  a young 
Christian  I objected  to  what  seemed  like  a tendency  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  daily  devotions.  Nowhere  in 
the  New  Testament  could  I find  teaching  which  said  that 
all  believers  should  have  such  devotional  times.  So  I set 
about  to  discover  whether  I could  live  a vital  Christian 
life  without  having  a set-aside  time  for  daily  prayer. 
Why  not  pray  throughout  the  day? 

God  is  faithful,  patient,  and  resourceful.  So  I found  a 
great  deal  of  joy  and  blessing  in  this  period  of  my  Chris- 
tian life.  When  we  truly  seek  God,  he  meets  us,  adapting 
creatively  to  the  opportunities  which  we  give  him. 

Eventually,  however,  I could  not  escape  the  consistent 
testimony  of  godly  men  and  women  throughout  church 
history.  Many  of  them  had  substantial  times  of  daily 
prayer.  They  repeatedly  said  that  this  was  of  great  im- 
portance in  their  walk  with  God.  Vital  Christians  in  our 
own  time  frequently  give  the  same  testimony. 

So  I finally  decided  to  put  a regular  time  of  prayer 
into  my  own  daily  schedule.  At  first,  this  was  difficult.  I 
left  for  work  every  morning  at  about  7:15.  Breakfast  and 
a little  time  with  the  family  was  important,  so  that 
meant  getting  up  early  if  there  was  to  be  any  time  for 
prayer.  We  often  had  meetings  which  ran  late  into  the 
evening,  making  it  even  more  difficult  to  keep  the  early- 
morning  prayer  times. 

Gradually,  however,  the  times  of  prayer  became 
easier  and  more  meaningful.  This  showed  me  that  dis- 
cipline and  perseverance  are  important  in  spiritual 
growth.  Not  every  morning  was  a spiritual  high  point. 
But  as  I stayed  with  it,  the  significance  of  these  times 
increased  tremendously.  I saw  that  spiritual  growth 
does  not  come  without  a certain  amount  of  pain  and 
sacrifice. 
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It  is  much  easier  for  me  now,  partly  because  I have 
grown  to  appreciate  and  depend  upon  this  time  alone 
with  God.  It  is  easier,  too,  because  I am  now  a full-time 
pastor,  and  prayer  is  part  of  my  job  description.  I am 
now  authorized  to  pray  after  I go  to  work,  not  just 
before. 

Crowding  out  prayer.  But  life  always  has  a way  of 
crowding  out  prayer  and  the  time  alone  with  God.  Even 
as  a pastor,  it  takes  courage  and  discipline  to  give  prayer 
its  proper  place.  Yet,  I’ve  learned  through  hard 
experience  that  this  is  one  of  my  most  important  tasks. 

Scripture  makes  it  clear  that  to  walk  with  God  we 
must  do  justice  and  love  kindness  (Micah  6).  This  is 


Spiritual  growth  does  not  come 
without  a certain  amount  of  pain 
and  sacrifice. 


borne  out  in  my  own  experience.  Unresolved  problems 
and  issues  in  my  life  with  other  people  are  the  greatest 
deterrent  to  an  open  and  fruitful  walk  with  God.  I can- 
not go  to  God  as  a way  of  avoiding  or  ignoring  these 
problems  and  concerns.  God,  in  fact,  is  the  one  who 
compels  me  to  deal  with  these  problems  and  who  always 
has  wonderful  suggestions  about  how  it  can  be  done. 
Justice  and  mercy  are  an  essential  part  of  any  authentic 
Christian  spirituality. 

Walking  humbly  with  God  means  being  open  to  him. 
This  involves  learning  to  hear  from  God,  learning  to 
receive  his  word,  and  letting  it  become  the  shaping  force 
that  determines  the  course  of  all  that  we  do.  There  is  a 
great  joy  in  this.  It  is  deeply  satisfying  to  know  that  you 
are  in  the  will  of  God,  that  you  are  responding  to  God  or 
fulfilling  that  which  he  has  given  you  to  do.  Yet  we  can 
never  know  the  joy  of  obedience  unless  we  stay  with  the 
spiritual  process  long  enough  to  get  a clear  word. 

God  has  many  ways  of  speaking  to  us.  My  daily  Scrip- 
ture readings  are  one  of  the  channels  most  frequently 
used  by  God  in  my  own  experience.  I am  frequently 
amazed  at  how  God  can  coordinate  my  sequential  read- 
ing of  various  books  of  the  Bible  with  the  events  of  my 
daily  life.  And  yet,  time  and  again,  there  is  an  incredible 
correlation,  and  the  ancient  biblical  word  leaps  forth  in 
a direct,  contemporary  communication  between  God 
and  me.  The  scriptural  word  becomes  a prophetic  word, 
addressed  specifically  to  me  at  this  time  in  this  situa- 
tion. Sometimes  this  is  a word  of  encouragement,  con- 
firming a direction  which  I have  taken.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
word  of  correction  or  direction. 

God  also  speaks  prophetically  without  the  use  of 
Scripture,  addressing  us  directly  person  to  person.  How 
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this  is  received  and  experienced  seems  to  vary  among  be- 
lievers. I seldom  receive  visions,  which  are  common  to 
some,  nor  does  the  message  of  God  usually  come  to  me 
in  specific  words  which  I see  or  hear,  although  I know 
that  this  is  also  common  to  many  believers.  For  me  it 
usually  happens  in  terms  of  receiving  a message  or  a di- 
rection which  I must  put  into  words.  Yet  the  content  of 
the  message  is  clear,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  has  come 
from  God.  This  is  person-to-person  communication 
without  the  use  of  words.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
internal  process  which  is  involved,  but  when  it  happens, 
you  know  that  it  is  real.  Often  these  communications 
carry  an  unusual  degree  of  clarity,  wisdom,  peace, 
courage,  love,  and  victory. 

The  world  around  us.  Another  aspect  of  walking 
humbly  with  God  involves  taking  a humble  stance  in 
relationship  to  the  world  around  us,  our  life  with  others, 
and  our  ability  to  make  life  conform  to  the  plan  that  we 
have  in  our  minds.  I’ve  had  some  trouble  with  this.  I 
sometimes  find  it  very  difficult,  particularly  when  the 
plan  in  my  mind  is  a plan  which  I believe  is  from  God. 

Being  a leader  makes  this  even  more  complicated,  be- 
cause I am  in  the  business  of  trying  to  move  things  from 
conception  to  reality  in  response  to  a certain  vision  or  to 
particular  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  do  this 


vigorously  and  yet  humbly  is  something  about  which  I 
still  have  a lot  to  learn.  This  is  where  justice,  mercy,  and 
faith  come  together  in  the  daily  experience  of  life.  Being 
open  to  God  involves  doing  our  part  and  leaving  the 
results  to  him.  It  involves  acknowledging,  again  and 
again,  that  there  is  so  much  more  to  life  than  we  under- 
stand. It  requires  a willingness  to  see  that  the  way 
things  turn  out  is  actually  better  than  the  way  we  had 
envisioned  them — walking  humbly  with  God  through 
the  experiences  of  life. 

So,  in  retrospect,  I can  observe  that  true  Christian 
spirituality  is  not  something  confined  primarily  to  those 
times  alone  with  God.  There  was  a large  element  of 
truth  in  my  original  impulse  which  wanted  to  approach 
the  entire  experience  of  life  in  a theologically  significant 
manner.  God  is  there  with  us  at  all  times,  and  wants  us 
to  be  responding  to  all  of  the  circumstances  of  life  out  of 
the  context  of  our  relationship  with  him. 

But  I’m  very  grateful  for  the  times  alone  with  God. 
They  are  strategic  and  necessary.  And  I can  understand 
why  Jesus,  “in  the  morning,  a great  while  before  day  . . . 
rose  and  went  out  to  a lonely  place,  and  there  he  prayed” 
(Mark  1:35).  I can  also  understand  why  he  went  into  the 
mountains  and  spent  a whole  night  in  prayer,  before 
naming  the  12  apostles  (Luke  6:12). 

Lord,  teach  us  to  pray.  Q 


One  of  the 


“Best  Buys” 

just  got  better* 


Effective  immediately: 

Tuition  freoze  — A deposit  by  May  1,  1986,  will 
freeze  tuition  at  1985-86  rates.  Even  without  a deposit, 
tuition  will  increase  by  only  4.5  percent. 

Matching  congregational  grants  — Through  the  Assured  Matching  Program,  Goshen  will  match  dollar-for-dollar 
up  to  $500  any  aid  contributed  or  committed  by  a congregation  or  church  conference  toward  a student’s  college 
expenses.  Aid  may  include  academic  scholarships,  endowed  scholarships,  tuition  discounts  or  GC  grants. 

Scholarship  increases  — Revised  criteria  for  Burkholder  National  Merit  Scholarships,  Menno  Simons 
Scholarships,  Honors  Scholarships  and  other  programs  will  offer  more  financial  aid  to  qualified  students. 

‘From  “Goshen  College”  in  “The  Best  Buys  in  American  College  Education,”  by  New  York  Times  education  editor  Edward  B.  Fiske,  Times 
Books,  October  1985.  Fiske  commended  GC  especially  for  its  international  education  programs  and  close  faculty-student  relationships. 
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Three  Ontario  conferences 
vote  to  merge  by  1 988 


After  years  of  discussion,  three  Ontario 
Mennonite  Conferences  have  decided  to 
merge— or  “integrate,”  as  they  call  it— 
by  1988. 

The  results  of  voting  by  delegates  of 
the  three  groups  were  hardly  a surprise. 
The  1,000  people  who  filled  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Waterloo  on  Mar.  15  had  al- 
ready demonstrated  their  unity  by 
working  together  for  many  years  and  by 
meeting  together  this  year  for  their  an- 
nual sessions. 

But  the  announcement  of  the  larger- 
than-expected  majority  vote  in  favor  of 
complete  integration  drew  prolonged 
applause  from  the  expectant  crowd. 

Joining  together  are  two  Mennonite 
Church  conferences— Ontario/Quebec 
and  Western  Ontario — and  a General 


Conference  Mennonite  group  known  as 
the  Conference  of  United  Mennonite 
Churches  in  Ontario.  They  have  a 
combined  membership  of  10,400. 

The  integration  vote  in  the  separate 
delegate  sessions  was  Ontario/Quebec, 
194-2;  Western  Ontario,  102-12;  and 
United,  167-8. 

The  oldest  and  largest  of  the  three 
conferences  is  5,200-  member  Ontario/ 
Quebec,  whose  founders  were  the  first 
Mennonites  in  Canada — 200  years  ago 
this  year.  They  came  as  refugees  from 
Pennsylvania  during  the  American 
Revolution.  Western  Ontario,  with  3,200 
members,  has  its  roots  in  the  Amish  of 
France,  many  of  whom  came  to  North 
America  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
The  smallest  and  youngest  of  the  con- 


ferences is  2,000-member  United,  many 
of  whose  early  members  came  from 
Russia  during  and  after  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

The  merger  proposal  and  a timetable 
for  implementing  it  were  presented  to 
the  conferences  by  the  Integration 
Study  Committee.  It  calls  for  the  ap- 
proval of  a constitution  next  spring  and 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  new  con- 
ference in  the  spring  of  1988.  The  two 
names  suggested  are  “Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Eastern  Canada”  and 
“Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern 
Canada.”  One  will  be  picked  later. 

“Workers  Together  with  God”  was  the 
theme  that  both  inspired  and  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  historic  gathering  in 
Waterloo.  The  theme  found  creative 
expression  in  worship  services  and  in  an 
overview  of  the  home  mission  work  of 
the  three  conferences. 

A gigantic  map  of  eastern  Canada 
was  in  place  at  the  front  of  the 
sanctuary  for  the  opening  joint  session. 
Against  this  backdrop,  the  mission 
leaders  of  the  conferences  gave  a fast- 
paced  report  of  some  40  new  churches 
and  other  mission  projects. 

— from  Mennonite  Reporter 


Mennonites  in 
Menno  Simons’  country 
mark  anniversary 

With  the  presentation  of  a new  book  on 
Menno  Simons  to  a representative  of  the 
queen,  Mennonites  in  the  Netherlands 
opened  the  450th  anniversary  year  of 
Menno  Simons’  January  1536  conversion 
to  Anabaptism. 

The  celebration  at  Middelburg  kicked 
off  a series  of  commemorative 
observances  planned  this  year  in 
Menno’s  homeland.  Menno  became  a 
leader  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  al- 
most immediately  after  leaving  the 
Catholic  priesthood.  Later,  much  of  the 
movement  took  his  name. 

More  than  150  people  gathered  at  the 
Zeeland  Library  on  Jan.  31  to  see  the 
new  book  and  open  an  exhibit. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  Tracks  Left  by 
Menno’s  Thoughts,  and  it  was  written 
by  M.  C.  Postema,  a local  Mennonite 
pastor.  The  exhibit,  centered  around  an 
“Exodus”  theme,  includes  scenes  of 
Mennonites  around  the  world. 

The  Menno  Simons  anniversary  will 
also  be  marked  during  the  spring  con- 
ference of  the  Dutch  Mennonite  His- 
torical Society  on  Apr.  19  and  an 
international  symposium  on  spiritual 
renewal  and  changes  in  society  May  20- 
24.  The  latter  is  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Amsterdam,  Mennonite 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  his- 
torical society. 

A nationwide  commemoration  is 


planned  for  May  25  in  Witmarsum.  To 
be  held  in  a large  tent,  the  event  will 
feature  a play,  Strength  in  Weakyiess, 
written  by  retired  Dutch  Mennonite 
pastor  J.  S.  Postma. 

Canadian  Mennonites 
prepare  for  climax  of 
bicentennial 

Ron  Sider  and  Walter  Klaassen  have 
been  confirmed  as  featured  speakers  for 
Bicentennial  Sunday  services  on  July  6 
at  the  Kitchener  (Ont.)  Memorial  Audi- 
torium. The  morning  and  afternoon 
services  are  the  climax  of  Mennonite 
Bicentennial — the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  Mennonites  in  Canada. 

A capacity  crowd  of  up  to  8,000  people 
is  anticipated,  reminiscent  of  the  1962 
Mennonite  World  Conference  at  the 
same  place.  Participants  in  the  conven- 
tions of  four  Mennonite  denominations, 
which  are  being  held  in  the  area,  will  be 
joined  by  hundreds  of  local  Mennonites. 

Sider,  a Brethren  in  Christ  leader  who 
is  a native  of  Ontario,  is  well  known  in 
worldwide  Mennonite  circles  and  be- 
yond as  an  evangelical  peace  activist. 
Klaassen,  from  Dutch  Mennonite  roots, 
is  a professor  at  Conrad  Grebel  College 
and  a renowned  expert  in  Mennonite 
and  Reformation  history. 

The  morning  service  will  also  feature 
the  premiere  performance  of  Parables 
of  the  Kingdom — a new  choral  work  by 
Len  Enns  which  was  commissioned  by 


Mennonite  Bicentennial  Commission. 

Other  major  Bicentennial  events  in- 
clude a music  and  arts  festival  at 
Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate  and  an 
academic  conference  on  Mennonite  self- 
understanding at  Conrad  Grebel  College 
in  May,  a hymn  festival  in  June,  a 
month-long  art  exhibit  featuring  the 
work  of  25  Canadian  Mennonite  artists, 
the  unveiling  of  a specially  com- 
missioned memorial  at  Vineland, 
concert  performances  of  Benjamin  Brit- 
ten’s War  Requiem  in  July,  and  a 
weekend  festival  at  Toronto’s  Harbour- 
front  in  August. 

Two  books  commissioned  for  the 
bicentennial  are  scheduled  for  release 
this  year.  Sam  Steiner  has  written  a 
biography  of  Jacob  Shantz,  a major 
figure  in  Canadian  Mennonite  history. 
Maurice  Martin,  with  literary  editor 
Miriam  Maust  and  designer  Glenn 
Fretz,  has  produced  a portrait  of 
Ontario — a coffee-table  book  of  photos 
and  essays. 

Two  special  bicentennial  quilts  have 
been  completed  as  gifts  to  the  Canadian 
public  and  a drama  troupe  is  being  or- 
ganized to  tour  Ontario  churches  begin- 
ning in  May. 

The  attention  of  the  Canadian  public 
media  is  increasingly  being  turned 
toward  the  Mennonites  as  they 
celebrate  this  anniversary.  Bicentennial 
organizers  are  attempting  to  help 
portray  a broader,  more  contemporary 
view  of  the  Mennonite  faith  family  than 
the  narrowly  focused  cultural  picture 
popular  with  the  media. 
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Amidst  uncertainty, 
MBCM  board  honors 
longtime  staff 

Amidst  uncertainty  about  the  agency’s 
future,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries gave  special  recognition  to  staff 
persons  during  its  Feb.  28— Mar.  1 meet- 
ing in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

At  a special  dinner  served  by  the  Men- 
nonite  Offices  Auxiliary,  board 
president  John  Martin  presented  certifi- 
cates of  appreciation  to  10  people  for 
their  faithful  services  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

Recognized  for  10  or  more  years  with 
MBCM  were  Evon  Castro,  Harold 
Bauman,  Kathy  Harshbarger,  Mim 
Nussbaum,  and  Arnoldo  Casas.  Those 
with  5-9  years  were  Lavon  Welty, 
Gordon  Zook,  Mary  Yoder,  Louise  Sho- 
walter,  and  Edgar  Metzler. 

Less  pleasant  for  the  board  was 
confrontation  with  continuing  deficits 
in  the  general  fund  and  in  the  Life  Plan- 
ning account.  The  latter  was  established 
in  1980  with  special  contributions  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  and 
Mennonite  colleges.  It  was  expected  that 
$25-per-user  annual  service  fees  would 
eventually  cover  the  costs  of  the 
program.  While  the  plan  was  partially 
successful,  the  account  has  accumulated 
a deficit  of  $36,000. 

The  directors  also  learned  that  the 
Ames  85  Youth  Convention,  generally 
applauded  as  “the  best  yet”  by  most 
other  standards,  had  cost  some  $7,500 
more  than  income  received.  The 
primary  miscalculation  was  the  rental 
of  facilities  in  the  Iowa  State  University 
Center. 

The  shortage  of  funds  in  all  three  ac- 
counts point  to  a severe  cash  flow  prob- 
lem later  in  the  year  when  contributions 
usually  run  shy  of  regular  expenses.  The 
board  eventually  approved  a budget  for 
the  current  year  of  $388,000 — down 
from  $389,000  spent  in  1985  and 
$398,000  in  1984.  But  the  board  insisted 
that  “saving”  via  staff  layoffs  such  as 
those  imposed  in  1985  must  not  be 
repeated  this  year. 

Attention  was  also  given  to  continu- 
ing dialogue  with  the  Home  Ministries 
Division  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  regarding  shared  services. 
Some  directors  thought  such  a realign- 
ment would  increase  efficiency  all 
around.  Others  said  that  a more  com- 
pelling reason  for  considering  closer 
connections  between  MBCM  and  MBM 
Home  Ministries  is  offered  by  the  Ten- 
Year  Goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Executive  Secretary  Gordon  Zook 
reported  on  recent  conversations  with 
Rick  Stiffney,  MBM  vice-president  for 
Home  Ministries,  in  which  they  agreed 
that  the  common  mandate  of  both 


agencies  is  undergirding  “congregations 
in  mission.”  The  MBCM  board  en- 
couraged continuing  exploration  with 
MBM  and  with  the  General  Board’s 
Structure  Study  Task  Force. 

While  unable  to  replace  Fran  Greaser 
with  a new  staff  person  for  family  life 
education,  the  board  encouraged  special 
assignment  of  parts  of  her  work.  New 
editors  for  the  quarterly  newsletter 
Family  Life  Matters  will  be  sought,  and 
other  MBCM  staff  persons  will  oversee 
several  continuing  family  life  projects. 

The  board  rejoiced  that  special 
contributors,  including  Women’s 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission 
and  Philhaven  Hospital,  have  made 
possible  the  production  of  a family  life 
video  series  by  John  and  Naomi 
Lederach.  Meanwhile,  several  con- 
ferences are  providing  creative  family 
life  resources  for  their  congregations  as 
documented  by  a survey  requested  by 
the  board  last  October. 


Leadership  training 
emerges  as  top  issue 
for  African  Mennonites 

Leadership  training  emerged  as  the 
most  crucial  topic  of  discussion  during 
the  Executive  Committee  meeting  of  the 
African  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  Fellowship  held  recently  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Chairman  Stephen  Ndlovu  of  Zimbab- 
we noted  that  many  people  are  coming 
to  know  Christ  in  Africa  and  that  they 
need  to  be  nurtured. 

Ideally,  the  committee  has  a vision  for 
an  advanced  Anabaptist  theological 
training  center  in  Africa,  but  due  to 
costs  this  is  not  yet  realistic.  The  mem- 
bers said  theological  education  by  exten- 
sion should  continue,  and  urged  publica- 
tion of  an  Anabaptist  textbook  for  use 
by  the  African  churches. 

Mbonza  Kikunga  of  Zaire  emphasized 
the  importance  of  having  such  a text- 
book, noting  that  the  African  churches 
have  a great  need  for  teaching  on  peace. 
The  committee  also  called  for  the 
upgrading  of  the  four  existing  Anabap- 
tism  Bible  institutes  in  Africa. 

Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  were  also  encouraged  to  send 
graduates  of  the  Bible  institutes  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  theological  learning 
in  Africa,  and  committee  members  pre- 
pared a list  of  suitable  schools.  They 
also  agreed  to  investigate  ways  of  plac- 
ing Anabaptist  professors  in  those 
schools. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, in  addition  to  Ndlovu  and  Kikunga, 
are  secretary-treasurer  Million  Belete, 
Ghana’s  Abraham  Wetseh,  Zambia’s  P. 
C.  Mudenda,  and  Tanzania’s  Hellon 
Amolo. 


Gerald  and  Valetta  Kaczor 


BACK  FROM  BRAZIL 

Kaczors  try  to  be 
authentic  witnesses 

Being  authentic  Christian  witnesses  is 
the  best  way  to  characterize  the 
ministry  of  Gerald  and  Valetta  Kaczor 
and  their  family  during  the  past  17 
years  in  Brazil. 

Serving  under  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Kaczors  were  self-supporting 
missionaries  for  the  last  eight  years. 
They  are  currently  spending  a year  in 
North  America.  Their  plans  after  that 
are  indefinite. 

Kaczors  spent  all  17  years  in  Paulinia, 
a city  of  30,000  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Gerald  was  employed  in  home 
construction — working  on  roofs,  plumb- 
ing, wiring,  and  inside  finishing  work. 
He  worked  with  two  men  who  were 
brothers,  both  close  friends  of  Kaczors. 
One  of  the  brothers  and  his  family  are 
Christians  and  participated  in  Bible 
studies  with  Kaczors. 

Aside  from  home  responsibilities, 
Valetta  taught  English.  “Business 
people  who  want  to  get  ahead  need  to 
know  English,”  she  said.  Valetta  also  led 
a weekly  women’s  Bible  study  group 
made  up  mostly  of  community  friends. 

Kaczors  participated  in  a local 
Presbyterian  church.  Gerald  assisted 
the  pastor,  including  substitute  teach- 
ing and  preaching.  Valetta  led  a devo- 
tional each  week  for  an  arts  and  crafts 
day  at  the  church.  Children  Dawn  (17), 
Brian  (15),  Carla  (11),  and  Allen  (5)  were 
also  actively  involved. 

Kaczors  felt  good  about  relating  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  since  a Mennonite 
church  was  not  close.  “By  example,  the 
pastor  and  I showed  that  we  can  wor- 
ship, serve,  and  work  together,”  said 
Gerald. 

“We  worked  hard  at  being  authentic 
Christians  in  all  our  contacts,”  Valetta 
said.  “As  a result  we  received  feedback 
that  we  were  stimulating  examples. 
People  observed  that  what  we  said  and 
did  was  the  same.” 

Valetta  is  a native  of  Archbold,  Ohio, 
and  Gerald  is  from  O’Neill,  Nebr. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Warren  R.  Kriebel,  Souderton,  Pa. 

In  regards  to  the  “inerrancy”  issue  as 
discussed  at  the  recent  Conversations  on 
Faith  III  (“Church  News,”  Mar.  18), 
several  questions  should  be  raised. 

If  there  are  errors  in  the  original  writ- 
ings of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  then  who 
shall  decide  as  to  which  parts  are  fully 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  which 
are  the  opinions  or  mistakes  of  the 
writers?  Shall  the  decision  be  trusted  to 
professional  scientists,  scholars  of  the 
original  languages,  or  to  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  various  groups? 

When  Jesus  was  tempted  after  his 
baptism,  he  answered  Satan  in  each 
case  with  the  words  “It  is  written” 
(Matt.  4:1-11).  And  later  in  his  ministry, 
at  various  times,  he  referred  to  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  unquestioned  Word  of 
God. 

Again  Paul,  in  that  well-known  state- 
ment in  2 Timothy  3:16,  claims  inspira- 


tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures— no  excep- 
tions. Peter  in  his  second  epistle  quite 
plainly  accepts  Paul’s  epistles  as  the 
inspired  Word  of  God,  with  strong 
words  against  those  who  would  “wrest” 
or  “twist”  that  Word  (3:16). 

It  appears  to  be  human  nature  to 
form  our  own  opinions  and  desires,  then 
try  to  interpret  the  Bible  to  agree  with 
them  rather  than  to  let  God  speak  his 
own  will  for  us.  Is  it  not  high  time  to 
again  let  God  speak,  and  we  will  listen, 
believe,  and  obey? 


Robert  J.  Schultz,  Coldwater,  Kans. 

Keith  Helmuth:  In  reply  to  your 
article  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Mar.  4),  I would 
suggest  you  “keep  silent”  yourself  if  you 
have  no  good  advice.  Please  tell  me  what 
are  we  to  use  the  Bible  for  if  it  is  not 
instruction? 

There  is  something  that  smacks  of  hy- 
pocrisy in  your  liberal,  relative  religion. 
It  is  nice  to  have  a creed  that  can  twist 
and  turn  to  every  whim  of  society.  And 
let  me  assure  you  that  you  and  your 
beliefs  do  hold  a most  favorable  position 
in  our  church  today.  And  why  not?  It  is 
a more  popular,  acceptable  set  of 
beliefs. 

But  God’s  people  do  not  walk  the 


broad  path.  So  you  go  your  way  and 
we’ll  go  ours.  But  my  Mennonite  Church 
has  not  quite  yet  been  lost  to  the  world, 
and  I’m  sorry  you  have. 


Jeffrey  S.  Landis,  Stephens  City,  Va. 

I read  Alan  Beitler’s  “The  Quest  for  a 
Personal  Jesus”  (Feb.  25)  at  about  the 
same  time  that  I read  what  I hope  some- 
day might  be  part  2 for  Alan.  It  was 
Alden  Hathaway’s  testimony  in  Chris- 
tianity Today,  Feb.  21,  p.  38.  Hathaway 
is  a bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Pittsburgh.  Perhaps  the  title  in  Chris- 
tianity Today  should  have  been  ‘The 
Discovery  of  the  Personal  Jesus.” 

At  one  time,  Alden  thought  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  renewal  movement  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  irrelevant  and 
had  little  to  do  with  the  social  problems 
of  today.  Social  activity  was  his  Chris- 
tianity. However,  after  much  despair 
and  frustration  similar  to  what  Alan 
described,  Alden  laid  down  his  life  and 
received  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  now  the 
leader  of  the  renewal  movement  in  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Alan,  I pray  that  you  will  read  Alden 
Hathaway’s  testimony  in  your  quest, 
and  that  God’s  spirit  would  make  real  to 
you  the  personal  Jesus. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  now  has  one  unified 
alumni  association.  The  1,200 
alumni  of  the  two  schools  that 
make  up  AMBS— Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary  and  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary — voted  over- 
whelmingly in  a recent  mail 
ballot  to  merge  their  alumni 
groups.  “The  duplication  of 
alumni  organizations  began  to 
seem  more  and  more  artificial,” 
said  alumni  leader  Larry 
Augsburger.  “The  students  felt 
they  owed  their  loyalty  not  so 
much  to  MBS  or  GBS  but  to 
AMBS.  ” GBS,  a Mennonite 
Church  school,  and  MBS,  a 
General  Conference  school,  have 
been  associated  for  more  than  25 
years  on  a common  campus  in 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

A con  artist  calling  himself 
“Ken  Coblentz”  is  offering  to 
pay  back  the  Mennonite  pastors 
he  cheated  in  1984-85.  Posing  as 
an  ex-Amishman  in  distress,  Co- 
blentz took  some  $15,000  in 
“loans”  from  about  100  Men- 
nonites  in  the  East  and  Midwest. 
He  was  subsequently  arrested 
and  served  four  months  in  prison. 
In  a Mar.  23  letter  to  Gospel 
Herald,  Coblentz  offered  restitu- 
tion and  gave  a warning  about 
another  con  artist  traveling  with 
Coblentz’s  ex-wife.  (See  the  letter 
from  a victim  in  “Readers  Say,” 
Mar.  25.)  Coblentz  asks  that  the 


pastors  who  helped  him  should 
“please  get  in  touch  so  I can  start 
paying  back  what  I owe  them.” 
Although  he  gave  Gospel  Herald 
his  real  name,  he  asked  that  “Co- 
blentz” continue  to  be  used  to 
protect  him  from  a motorcycle 
gang  to  which  he  once  belonged. 
He  can  be  contacted  at  Box  184, 
Claremont,  NH  03743;  phone 
603-542-6724. 

Ontario  pastors  have  called  for 
consistent  and  logical  legal 
consequences  for  drunk  driv- 
ing, such  as  license  suspension 
rather  than  jail  terms.  Pastors  of 
10  Mennonite  congregations  in 
the  Elmira,  Ont.,  area  issued  a 
statement  in  the  wake  of  the 
recent  court  conviction  of 
Michael  Waite,  whose  car  killed 
four  young  people  on  a Men- 
nonite youth  hayride  in  1984.  The 
statement  also  suggests  that  hay- 
rides  on  public  roads  are  too  dan- 
gerous and  should  be  discontin- 
ued. The  pastors  committed 
themselves  to  offer  care  to  the  be- 
reaved families  and  also  to  Waite 
and  his  family  in  order  to  work 
toward  reconciliation  and  heal- 
ing. One  pastor  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Waite  family  and  has 
visited  Michael  in  prison. 

“A  rainbow  of  ethnic  minor- 
ities” is  an  apt  description  of 
the  new  Immigration  Commit- 
tee for  Mennonites  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  The  committee  also 
represents  a variety  of  Men- 
nonite and  related  denomina- 
tions. Its  purpose  is  to  help  the 
many  Mennonites  who  are  recent 


immigrants  and  are  having  legal 
problems  with  the  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 
The  committee’s  members  in- 
clude immigrants  from  Mexico, 
El  Salvador,  Indonesia,  Belize, 
and  Taiwan. 

An  immigrant  congregation  in 
Los  Angeles  is  turning  a con- 
demned building  into  a new 
church  facility.  The  renovation 
is  a major  one,  but  Family  Men- 
nonite Church  is  determined  to 
do  it  with  volunteer  labor.  The 
congregation  has  already  pur- 
chased and  remodeled  the  house 
next  door  as  living  quarters  for 
out-of-town  volunteers.  Directing 
the  renovation  project  for  three 
months  are  Paul  and  Nancy  Sho- 
walter,  Voluntary  Service 
workers  supplied  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  congrega- 
tion, which  is  made  up  primarily 
of  recent  immigrants  from  Be- 
lize, is  currently  soliciting 
volunteers  and  donations  of  fur- 
niture, drapes,  and  carpeting. 

Programs  that  bring  crime  vic- 
tims and  their  offenders  to- 
gether for  reconciliation  and  re- 
stitution have  now  been  es- 
tablished in  18  states  and  six 
provinces.  And  Mennonites  have 
played  key  roles  in  developing, 
refining,  and  implementing  this 
novel  idea  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Many  of  the 
efforts  are  known  as  VORP— for 
Victim-Offender  Reconciliation 
Program.  One  of  the  “brains”  and 
“movers”  for  VORP  is  Howard 
Zehr,  director  of  the  Mennonite 


Central  Committee  U.S.  Office  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
He  said  the  VORP  concepts  are 
now  permeating  court  systems 
throughout  North  America. 
Criminal  justice  discussions  and 
literature  now  include  the  word 
reconciliation. 

The  special  plight  of  farmers  in 
Wisconsin  was  considered  dur- 
ing the  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice Region  II  annual  meeting  on 
Feb.  15  in  Barneveld,  Wis.— a 
small  town  devastated  by  a tor- 
nado in  1984.  The  MDSers  met  in 
a Lutheran  church  which  they 
had  helped  rebuild.  They  planned 
a response  to  the  needs  of  far- 
mers who  are  running  out  of  corn 
for  their  livestock.  Early  snow- 
falls last  November  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  harvest  their 
corn  crop. 

Strengthening  training  for  mis- 
sion in  North  America.  That 
was  the  subject  for  the  people 
who  oversee  the  Mission  Training 
Center  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  They  met  on 
Feb.  7 in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  see  how 
the  center  can  tie-in  better  with 
the  church  growth  goals  of  the 
two  denominations  that  operate 
the  center— Mennonite  Church 
and  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church.  They  reviewed  the 
kinds  of  training  now  offered 
throughout  their  denominations 
and  identified  the  gaps  in  train- 
ing. Then  the  group  discussed 
ways  the  center  and  AMBS  can 
respond  to  the  gaps  by  bolstering 
their  efforts  to  train  leaders  for 
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Pioneer  missionaries  help  churches  grow  in  Mexico.  When  Raul 
and,  Vanita  Tadeo  went  to  Ahome  Peninsula  in  Mexico  16  years  ago, 
they  did  house-to-house  visitation  and  village-to-village  evangelism. 
Now  they  have  15  small  congregations — most  with  their  own  pastor 
or  lay  leader. 

Here  Raul  (center  of  entrance)  greets  members  of  the  Los  Saurez 
congregation  after  a recent  worship  service.  At  the  left  is  a visitor 
from  Brighton,  Ont. — Sol  Stucky — who  found  Tadeos  through  the 
Mennonite-Your-Way  directory. 

Tadeos  are  sponsored  by  Pacific  Coast  Conference  and  by  several 
unaffiliated  Mennonite  congregations  in  the  northwestern  United 
States.  They  are  currently  the  only  North  American  missionaries 
serving  the  23-year-old  Evangelical  Mennonite  Church  of  Northwest 
Mexico. 

“We  were  amazed  at  Raul  and  Vanita’s  varied  expertise  in  mission 
work,  by  their  dedication  to  their  commitment,  and  by  their  devotion 
to  the  Mexican  people,”  reported  Stucky  and  his  wife,  Naomi.  “The 
local  Christians  moved  us  deeply  by  their  simple  faith  and  joy  of  sal- 
vation, by  the  grace  and  hope  with  which  they  live,  often  under  con- 
ditions most  Americans  and  Canadians  might  find  intolerable.  ” 


mission  outreach  in  North 
America. 

Spiritual  heirs  of  the  Ana- 
baptists and  of  Jan  Hus  met  in 
Czechoslovakia  for  a Consulta- 
tion on  the  Radical  Reformation, 
Jan.  24-27.  About  25  scholars  and 
other  church  people,  including 
four  Mennonites,  discussed  the 
legacy  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
way  their  tradition  plays  a role  in 
their  respective  denominations. 
Hus,  who  was  ultimately  burned 
at  the  stake,  was  from  what  is 
now  Czechoslovakia.  Today’s 
communist  rulers  of  that  country 
consider  him  somewhat  of  a hero 
of  “Czech  national  liberation.” 
Mennonite  participant  Walter 
Sawatsky  noted  that,  though  the 
groups  represented  at  the  consul- 
tation were  condemned  or  ig- 
nored for  much  of  their  history, 
they  are  currently  being 
“rediscovered”  by  historians  and 
theologians.  The  consultation 
was  an  outgrowth  of  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee-sponsored 
study  tour  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
1984. 

Discussions  with  five  East 
German  theologians  highlighted 
the  Feb.  8-12  meeting  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  work- 
ers in  Europe.  They  met  in 
Berlin,  the  divided  city  where 
Western  Europe  meets  commu- 
nist Eastern  Europe.  One  of  the 
theologians  said  he  is  amused 
how  often  he  is  asked  by  Western 
visitors,  “How  do  you  get  along  in 
your  system?”— implying  that  it 
must  be  difficult,  if  not  a 
contradiction,  to  be  a Christian  in 
East  Germany.  He  said  he  feels 
like  asking,  “How  do  you  get 


along  in  your  system?”  The  theo- 
logians said  the  church  and  the 
state  in  their  country  have  found 
“common  ground,”  although 
their  relationship  is  not  without 
tension.  “The  way  of  the  church 
is  between  accommodation  and 
separation,”  said  Manfred  Punge, 
who  spoke  to  the  group  on  “The 
Church  in  Socialism.” 

Leaders  of  the  five  Chinese 
churches  in  Lancaster  Con- 
ference are  grappling  with  the 
need  to  minister  in  different  lan- 
guages, obtain  study  materials, 
recruit  leaders,  and  maintain  a 
viable  Chinese  identity.  These 
concerns  were  expressed  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Chinese 
Fellowship  of  Mennonite 
Churches,  which  was  convened 
recently  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Salunga,  Pa. 
In  attendance  were  14  leaders 
representing  congregations  in 
Lancaster,  York,  Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 
Lancaster  Conference  work 
among  Chinese-Americans  began 
six  years  ago. 

First  Mennonite  Church  of  In- 
dianapolis moved  into  its  newly 
constructed  building  on  Apr.  1. 
The  dedication  service  will  be  on 
June  1.  It  will  be  followed  by  a 
noon  meal  and  an  afternoon 
concert  presented  by  the  con- 
gregation’s choir  and  several 
music  groups.  The  service  will  be 
preceded  the  evening  before  by  a 
special  musical  drama  presented 
by  the  Christian  Theological 
Seminary  players.  First  Men- 
nonite’s  pastors  are  Robert  and 
Margaret  Richer  Smith.  The  new 
address  and  phone  number  are 


1980  W.  46th  St.,  Indianapolis, 
IN  46208;  phone  317-251-1980. 

One-year-old  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Mennonite  Fellowship  has  in 
place  a missionary  agenda  for 
1986.  Led  by  Helen  Wells  Quin- 
tela  and  sponsored  by  Faith  Men- 
nonite Church  in  neighboring 
Minneapolis,  the  dozen  members 
planned  a second  annual  “St. 
Paul  Invitational”  for  the  four 
weekends  in  March.  Members  of 
the  mother-and-daughter  con- 
gregations visited  homes  in  the 
West  Side  neighborhood  to  invite 
people  to  church.  Other  1986 
activities  include  a spiritual 
retreat,  providing  housing  for  a 
Central  American  political 
refugee,  helping  operate  the  local 
self-help  shop,  and  assisting  with 
meals  for  the  needy.  The  new 
fellowship  is  affiliated  with  both 
the  Mennonite  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  churches. 

Winter  Voluntary  Service 
workers  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  wrote 
to  U.S.  president  Ronald 
Reagan  on  Mar.  13  to  tell  about 
their  work  with  the  poor  and  to 
encourage  him  to  continue 
government  funding  for  pro- 
grams that  help  the  poor.  “We 
are  dismayed  that  poverty  among 
the  handicapped  and  elderly  in 
Tucson  is  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate,”  they  wrote.  “All  the  social 
agencies  we  work  with  are  aware 


a program  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Former  Mennonite  leaders  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  visiting 
North  America  this  spring.  They 
are  Traugott  and  Katie  Quiring, 
and  they  are  speaking  in 
churches  about  the  experiences  of 
Mennonites  in  their  country  and 
learning  about  Mennonite  life  in 
North  America.  They  immi- 
grated to  West  Germany  a year 
ago.  Before  that,  Traugott  was 
the  Mennonite  representative  to 
the  All-Union  Council  of  Evange- 
lical Christian  Baptists.  More  in- 
formation about  Quirings’  visit  is 
available  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  at  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859- 
1151,  or  from  any  other  MCC  of- 
fice. 

Can  we  allow  someone  who  is 
terminally  ill  to  die?  What  is  the 
role  of  the  congregation  in  help- 
ing members  make  decisions 
about  health,  death,  and  dying? 
These  and  other  questions  will  be 
the  focus  of  several  hearings  on 
health  ethics,  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid,  in  the  next 
few  months.  Each  hearing  will 
include  a panel  discussion  with 
health  professionals  and  church 
representatives,  a review  of  case 
studies,  small-group  discussions, 
and  planning  for  further  ethics 
study.  The  hearings  are 
scheduled  for  Newton,  Kans., 


of  this  fact,  and  equally  con- 
cerned.” Most  of  the  12  VSers 
who  signed  the  letter  are  retired 
people  from  the  North  who 
traveled  to  Arizona  at  their  own 
expense  to  serve  for  several 
weeks  or  months.  Much  of  their 
work  was  repairing  the  homes  of 
low-income  people.  Winter  VS  is 


May  3;  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June 
20;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  28;  and 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  12.  Other 
hearings  are  planned  for  Fresno, 
Calif.,  and  Souderton,  Pa.,  in  the 
fall.  More  information  is 
available  from  MMA  at  Box  483, 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  800- 
348-7468  (outside  Indiana). 


Florida  Mennonites  learn  about  the  “wisdom  years.”  Resource 
person  Carl  Good  (left)  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  chats  with  participants 
during  a workshop  on  “Celebration  of  Life:  Understanding  Aging.  "It 
was  held  on  Mar.  15  at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church  in  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

The  subjects  covered  by  Good  and  his  wife,  Lois,  in  eight  sessions 
were  of  particular  interest  to  those  in  the  “wisdom  years."  They 
talked  about  coping  with  change  and  loss,  growing  old  gracefully,  es- 
tablishing mature  relationships  with  children,  and  exploring  the 
church 's  in  terest  in  this  age-group. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  Senior  Adult  Council  of  Southeast 
Convention. 
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What  is  pornography?  Does  it 
really  contribute  to  violence 
against  women?  Are  Men- 
nonites  affected  by  pornography? 
Don’t  all  men  use  pornography, 
such  as  Playboy  and  Penthouse, 
at  some  time  in  their  lives?  Can 
Mennonites  do  anything  to  affect 
such  a huge  industry?  These  and 
other  questions  are  answered  in 
the  most  recent  issue  of  Report— 
the  bimonthly  publication  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
Committee  on  Women’s 
Concerns.  The  guest  editors  were 
Ethel  Yake  Metzler  and  Ann 
Weber  Becker.  Copies  of  the  issue 
are  available  from  Emily  Will  at 
MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
or  Peggy  Regehr  at  MCC  Canada, 
201-1483  Pembina  Hwy.,  Win- 
nipeg, MB  R3T  2C8. 

Vacation  cottages  are  available 
in  Ocean  City,  Md.,  from  the 
Diakonia  ministry  operated  by 
Allegheny  Conference.  They  are 
located  V/z  miles  from  the  beach. 
More  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Kenton  Beachy  at 
Diakonia,  R.  1,  Box  351,  Ocean 
City,  MD  21842;  phone  301-289- 
0923. 

Scholarships  are  available  for 
Mennonite  women  pursuing 
graduate  studies.  They  are  of- 
fered by  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Service  Commission.  The  ap- 
plication deadline  is  July  31. 
More  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Barbara  Reber  at 
WMSC,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7536. 

Only  three  entries  have  been 
received  so  far  for  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid’s  photo  contest.  The 

theme  is  “Joining  Hands  to  Touch 
Lives,”  and  the  deadline  is  May  1. 
More  information  on  the  contest 
is  available  from  Paula  Stauffer 
at  MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  800-348-7468  (out- 
side Indiana). 

People  with  personal  experi- 
ence or  expertise  in  spouse 
abuse  or  other  kinds  of  family 
violence  are  encouraged  to 
contact  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Canada’s  Task  Force  on 
Domestic  Violence.  The  task 
force,  which  has  found  that  Men- 
nonite families  are  not  immune 
to  these  problems,  is  seeking  a 
clearly  defined  Christian  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  victims 
and  perpetrators  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. The  task  force  can  be 
reached  via  Melita  Rempel  at  11- 
575  Ridout  St.  North,  London, 
ON  N6A  2R2;  phone  519-434- 
8209. 

An  Australian  Mennonite 
wishes  to  exchange  back  issues 
of  “Gospel  Herald’’  and 
“Christian  Living”  for  postage 
stamps  from  his  country.  He 
hopes  there  would  be  “a  stamp 
collector  who  would  be  interested 
in  adding  used  periodicals  to  my 
library  if  I would  pay  postage 
costs  in  good-quality  Australian 
stamps  at  one-fourth  the  catalog 
prices.”  The  name  and  address 
are  Keith  Moxon,  Bo-Bo  Valley, 


Via  Ulong,  NSW  2450,  Australia. 

New  appointments: 

•Irvin  Weaver,  evangelism  and 
church  development  consultant, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
starting  in  September.  He  will 
consult  with  Mennonite  Church 
conference  leaders  about  overall 
program  development  and  plan- 
ning. An  ordained  pastor, 
Weaver  currently  serves  as  Alle- 
gheny Conference  fieldworker — 
the  conference’s  main  staff  posi- 
tion. 

•John  Heyerly , coordinator, 
South  Central  Conference,  start- 
ing in  July.  He  succeeds  Lois 
Leinbach,  who  was  interim  coor- 
dinator and  who  will  remain  on 
the  conference  staff  half-time. 
Heyerly  will  combine  his  new 
position  — based  in  Hesston, 
Kans. — with  a half-time  role  as 
Kansas-Oklahoma  District 
minister.  A pastor  in  the  con- 
ference for  14  years,  he  is  cur- 
rently pastor  of  Houston  Men- 
nonite Church. 

•Stan  Shantz,  coordinator, 
Kalamazoo  87  Youth  Convention. 
The  event  will  be  held— as 
before — in  connection  with  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church.  Shantz  will  be  a 
part  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  staff. 
He  is  currently  a resident  direc- 
tor at  Goshen  College. 

•Elizabeth  Soto,  associate  direc- 
tor of  development  for  minority 


education  programs,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education.  She  will  help 
MBE  respond  to  the  action  by  the 
Mennonite  Church  General 
Assembly  last  summer  to  give 
priority  to  the  allocation  of 
budget  funds  for  minority  educa- 
tion. A former  Bible  teacher  at 
Academia  Menonita  in  Puerto 
Rico,  she  is  already  a part-time 
member  of  the  MBE  staff  as  di- 
rector of  High -Aim. 

•Franklin  Showalter,  vice- 
president,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  Alumni  Association.  A 
1965  EMC  graduate,  he  is  cur- 
rently principal  of  John  C.  Myers 
Intermediate  School  in  Broad- 
way, Va.  He  will  succeed  Miriam 
Housman  as  president  of  the 
9,700  alumni  in  1987. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Simon  Daux  and  Walter 
Sawatzky  were  licensed  as  pas- 
tors of  Eglise  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment, Miami,  Fla.,  recently.  The 
new  congregation  is  located  in 
the  Little  Haiti  section  of  the 
city. 

•Felipe  Cantu  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  Iglesia  Evangelica  Men- 
onita, Moline,  111.,  on  Mar.  23.  He 
recently  completed  two  years  of 
training  in  the  Hispanic  Minis- 
tries Program  at  Goshen  College. 
•Larry  Denny  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  Big  Laurel  Mennonite 
Church,  Creston,  N.C.,  on  Jan.  4. 
He  has  served  as  licensed  pastor 
the  past  two  years. 


•Daniel  Hess  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  Meadowview  Mennonite 
Church,  Lansing,  N.C.,  on  Jan.  5. 
He  has  served  as  licensed  pastor 
the  past  two  years. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Renewal  Conference,  July  4-6, 
at  Ashland  (Ohio)  College.  It  is 
sponsored  by  Ohio  Conference  in 
response  to  Moderator  Richard 
Batholomew’s  call  last  year  for 
prayer,  repentance,  and  unity. 
The  theme  is  “That  the  World 
May  Know,”  and  the  speakers  are 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
president  Paul  Gingrich, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  area  pastor  Merle 
Stoltzfus,  and  Toledo  (Ohio)  area 
pastor  George  Elsasser.  More  in- 
formation from  Ohio  Conference 
at  Box  54,  Kidron,  OH  44636; 
phone  216-857-5421. 

•Youth  Conference,  May  9-10,  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School.  Dan  Veldman,  a youth 
counselor  and  speaker,  will  talk 
about  “The  Anatomy  of  Deceit.” 
The  event  is  sponsored  by  LMHS 
and  by  the  youth  offices  of 
Lancaster  and  Atlantic  Coast 
Conferences.  More  information 
from  LMHS  at  2176  Lincoln 
Hwy.  East,  Lancaster,  PA  17602; 
phone  717-299-0436. 

•Retreat  for  Formerly  Married 
People,  Apr.  18-20,  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center.  This  is 
an  annual  event  for  people  who 
are  divorced,  separated,  or 
widowed.  The  theme  this  year  is 
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The 

1986-87 
Mennonite 
Yearbook 
provides: 

•a  listing  of  Mennonite  congregations  with  their  geographical, 
conference,  district,  and  area  affiliations 

•a  wide  range  of  Mennonite  and  inter-Mennonite 
organizational  structures  and  their  personnel 

•a  Mennonite  Church  ministerial  directory 
•over  20  Mennonite  church  statistical  tables 

•three  articles  commemorating  450  years  of  Menno  Simons’ 
involvement  in  the  Anabaptist  movement 

•240  pages  of  information 

‘ Mennonite  Yearbook  ought  to  be  as  much  a part  of 
every  Mennonite  household  as  the  telephone 
directory,  almanac,  or  cookbook,”  says  reviewer 
Harold  D.  Lehman. 

Please  note:  Future  Yearbooks  will  be  published  biennially 
following  General  Assembly.  Order  your  1986-87  edition  now 
from  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave., 

Scottdale,  PA  15683,  or  any  Provident  Bookstore. 

Mennonite  Yearbook,  squareback  $7.95 
Mennonite  Yearbook,  spiralbound  $8.95 
Add  10%  for  cash  order. 
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VSers  help  Choctaw  Indian  farmers  with  irrigation.  Voluntary 
Service  worker  Jerry  Jost  checks  on  a drip  irrigation  system  for  blue- 
berry plants  on  the  Choctaw  Indian  Reservation  near  Philadelphia, 
Miss.  Lack  of  steady  rainfall  necessitates  irrigation.  Jost  hopes  In- 
dian farmers  will  expand  their  production  of  this  hardy  fruit,  point- 
ing to  the  area’s  favorable  acidic  soil  and  minimal  disease  problems. 

From  Newton,  Kans.,  Jost  is  in  his  second  year  of  VS  with  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions. 


“Rebuilding  Self-Esteem,”  and 
the  speaker  is  Akron  (Ohio) 
psychologist  Jim  Helmuth.  More 
information  from  Laurelville  at 
R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 
•Chicago  Mennonite  Festival  and 
Sale,  July  12,  at  Holy  Trinity 
High  School.  The  second  annual 
event  will  introduce  people  to  the 
Mennonites  and  raise  money  for 
the  ministries  of  Chicago  Area 
Mennonites.  The  activities  will 
include  quilt  auctions,  craft  sales, 
music,  films,  food,  and  children’s 
attractions.  More  information 
from  LeRoy  Kennel  at  18  W.  757 
22nd  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148; 
phone  312-620-2306. 
•Instructional  Week  for  High 
School  Students,  June  15-20,  at 
Goshen  College.  Seminars  for 
music  and  computer  students 
will  be  conducted  on  the  campus 
at  the  same  time.  Participants 
will  stay  in  dormitories  and  will 
also  enjoy  a variety  of  recrea- 
tional activities.  More  informa- 
tion from  the  Admissions  Office 
at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
800-348-7422  (except  from  In- 
diana and  Canada). 

•Lectures  on  Canadian  Perspec- 
tives, May  9-10,  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
The  speaker  is  John  Redekop, 
moderator  of  the  Canadian  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and 
political  science  professor  at  Wil- 
frid Laurier  University.  The  lec- 
tures are  sponsored  by  the 
“International  Relations  in 
Christian  Perspective”  course. 
More  information  from  AMBS  at 
3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN 
46517;  phone  219-295-3726. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Central  States,  start- 
ing next  January.  The  person  will 
be  responsible  for  this  regional 
organization  out  of  its  Newton, 
Kans.,  office.  Contact  Gerald 
Shank  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron, 
PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

• Western  regional  manager, 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  starting 
on  July  1.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude supervising  mutual  aid 
counselors  and  consulting  with 
communities  and  congregations. 
Qualifications  include  knowledge 
or  experience  in  insurance,  mar- 
keting, congregational  struc- 
tures, and  managing  volunteers. 
Contact  Eunice  Culp  at  MMA, 
Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
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phone  800-348-7468. 

•Men’s  head  basketball  coach, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
starting  immediately.  The  part- 
time  position  includes  recruiting, 
team  coaching,  scheduling,  bud- 
geting, community  relations,  and 
departmental  participation.  A 
master’s  degree  is  preferred,  and 
successful  college-level  coaching 
experience  is  desired.  Contact  the 
Personnel  Office  at  EMC,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone  703- 
433-2771. 

•Associate  in  college  relations, 

Goshen  College,  starting  on  Aug. 
1.  Responsibilities  include  relat- 
ing to  churches  and  assisting 
with  special  giving.  A college 
degree  is  required,  and  develop- 
ment experience  is  desirable. 
Send  resume  by  May  15  to  Ron 
Gunden  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

• Teachers  in  science  and  business 
education,  Iowa  Mennonite 
School,  starting  this  fall.  These 
are  two  positions  at  the  140- 
student  high  school.  Contact 
Michael  Brenneman  at  IMS,  R.  2, 
Kalona,  IA  52247;  phone  319-683- 
2586. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Paradise,  Pa.: 
Winson  King  by  baptism  and 
Kim  King  and  Donna  Stoltzfoos 
by  confession  of  faith.  Neffsville, 
Lancaster,  Pa.:  Kim  Hartzler, 
Kelly  Eckman,  Marc  Wenger, 
Matthew  Snavely,  Jonathan 
Landis,  and  Becky  Halteman. 
Blooming  Glen,  Pa.:  Wendy  L. 
Beidler,  Cheryl  A.  Bishop,  Cyn- 
thia A.  Bishop,  Steven  Detweiler, 
Douglas  Scott  Hunsberger,  John 
Randall  Kratz,  Roy  Brian  Landis, 
Jeffrey  Kent  Landis,  Lisa  Renee 
Liechty,  Tracy  Lynne  Miller, 
Cheramie  Noelle  Moyer,  David 
W.  Moyer,  Gerald  Kent  Ped- 
digree,  Deneen  Louise  Peddigree, 
and  Tamara  Renee  Ruth. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Bauman-Brubacher.  Darrell 
Bauman  and  Kim  Brubacher, 
both  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira 
cong.,  by  Ray  Brubacher,  Mar. 
22. 


Horst-Kuepfer.  James  Martin 
Horst,  Milverton,  Ont.,  and 
Rhoaa  Arlene  Kuepfer,  Atwood, 
Ont.,  both  of  Riverdale  cong.,  by 
Glenn  Ze’nr,  Mar.  8. 

Kirkdorffer-Snyder.  Doug 
Kirkdorffer,  New  Paris,  Ind., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Bon- 
nie Snyder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sun- 
nyside  cong.,  by  Clare  Schumm, 
Mar.  1. 

Skinner-Morrison.  Steven 
Payne  Skinner  and  Terry  Lor- 
rain  Morrison,  both  of  Blacks- 
burg, Va.,  Christiansburg  Men- 
nonite Fellowship,  by  Addona 
Nissley,  Mar.  22. 

Toews-Stoltzfus.  Bob  Toews, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Hesston  cong.,  and 
Brenda  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind., 
College  cong.,  by  Elvin  Stoltzfus, 
father  of  the  bride,  and  Clare 
Schumm,  Mar.  29. 

Yoder-Blosser.  John  R.  Yoder, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  West  Union 
cong.,  and  Holly  Blosser,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by 
Merv  Birky,  Mar.  8. 

Yoder-Shetler.  Ray  Allen 
Yoder,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  and 
Esther  Marie  Shetler,  Walnut 


Creek,  Ohio,  both  of  Grace  cong., 
by  David  R.  Clemens,  Mar.  22. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Birkey,  Duane  and  Muriel 
(Wittmer),  Fisher,  111.,  first  child, 
Alicia  Faye,  Mar.  15. 

Bishop,  Kevin  P.  and  Cynthia 
(Darde),  Perkasie,  Pa.,  second 
son,  Austin  Alan,  Mar.  19. 

Brenneman,  Byron  and  Susan 
(Brenneman),  Elida,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Bradley  David,  Mar.  14. 

Charles,  Sam  and  Sue  (Stet- 
ter),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child, 
Kelsy  Christopher,  Nov.  20. 

Derstine,  Lamar  and  Rose 
(Coccia),  Souderton,  Pa.,  third 
child,  first  son,  Matthew  Lamar, 
Mar.  25. 

Droz,  David  and  Joette 
(Yoder),  Washington,  Iowa,  sec- 
ond child,  first  son,  Derrick 
David,  Mar.  16. 

Handrich,  Lynn  and  Krystal 
(Kingery),  Fairview,  Mich., 
second  child,  first  son,  Cole 
Nicholaus,  Feb.  12. 

Hostetler,  Delmar  and  Mar- 
garet (Sommers),  Hartville,  Ohio, 
fourth  child,  first  son,  Preston 
Eugene,  Mar.  20. 

Kauffman,  Mervin  and  Patric- 
ia (Moseman),  Sarasota,  Fla., 
first  child,  Brandon  Lee,  Mar.  8. 

King,  Ron  and  Cathy  (Reig- 
secker).  Archbold,  Ohio,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Emily  Jo, 
Mar.  23. 

Landis,  Steven  and  Judy, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan 
Eric,  Feb.  4. 

Leaman  , Ron  and  Joyce, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child, 
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second  son,  Brandon  Michael, 
Mar.  2. 

Maust,  Keith  and  Cindy 
(Eicher),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  third 
child,  first  daughter,  Laura 
Gane,  Feb.  5. 

Miller,  Joe  and  Cindy  (Smith), 
Greenville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Adam 
Dwight,  Mar.  24. 

Miller,  Kevin  and  Sally  (Roun- 
sley),  Springs,  Pa.,  first  child, 
Dallas  Rose,  Dec.  17. 

Moyer,  Cleon  and  Kathleen 
(Lear),  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Megan  Kathleen,  Mar.  25. 

Rohrer,  Roger  and  Candy, 
Ronks,  Pa.,  third  child,  first 
daughter,  Ashlee  Nicole,  Feb.  14. 

Sauder,  Brian  and  Wendy 
(Stemmier),  Palmerston,  Ont., 
first  child,  Jonathan  Scott,  Feb. 
28. 

Shetler,  Jeff  and  Robin 
(Barkley),  Dumfries,  Va.,  first 
child,  Joel  Anthony,  Nov.  19. 

Short,  Rodney  and  Brenda 
(Nofziger),  Fayette,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Ashley  Nicole,  Mar.  22. 

Stoner,  Robert  and  Teresa 
(Shank),  Marion,  Pa.,  first  child, 
Denielle  Nicole,  Mar.  3. 

Yoder,  Frank  and  Jane 
(Widmer),  Kalona,  Iowa,  second 
child,  first  son,  Jesse  Benjamin, 
Mar.  7. 

Yothers,  David  and  Arlene 
(Geissinger),  Souderton,  Pa., 
first  child,  David  Jr.,  Oct.  11. 


OBITUARIES 


Bauman,  David  B.,  son  of 

Samuel  and  Lydia  (Berky) 
Bauman,  was  born  in  Medina  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept.  19,  1894;  died  at  Men- 
nonite  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Mar.  10,  1986;  aged  91  y.  On  Oct. 
24,  1916,  he  was  married  to 

, who  died 

Nov.  24,  1983.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Harvey  W.,  Ivan  W.,  and 
David  B.,  Jr.),  4 daughters 
(Anna— Mrs.  Clair  Bomberger, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Roy  Stoner,  Mary — 
Mrs.  Hiram  Nissley,  and  Dor- 
othy— Mrs.  Herbert  Heller),  43 
grandchildren,  and  61  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member 
of  Hess  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Ore- 
ville  Chapel,  Mennonite  Home, 
Mar.  13,  in  charge  of  Harvey  W. 
Bauman,  David  Bauman,  Jr., 
Elmer  Bauman,  and  Ralph 
Ginder;  interment  in  Old 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Birky,  Eldon,  son  of  Levi  and 
Emma  (Bechler),  was  born  in 
Hopedale,  111.,  Mar.  11,  1922;  died 
at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Jan.  21,  1986; 
aged  63  y.  On  June  12,  1943,  he 
was  married  to  LaVera  Ging- 
erich,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Nina  Eber 
and  Marsha  Schoonover),  one  son 
(Jerry),  4 grandchildren,  3 sisters 
(Lois  Kuehl,  Iris  Birky,  and  Jean 
Troyer),  and  4 brothers  (Orville, 
Willis,  Wendell,  and  Merlyn).  He 
was  a member  of  Valparaiso 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  24,  in  charge  of  James 
Armstrong,  Etril  Leinbach,  and 


Brad  Miller;  interment  in  Hope- 
well  Cemetery. 

Bitikofer,  Martha,  daughter 
of  John  H.  and  Susannah  Loucks, 
was  born  near  Canton,  Kans., 
Apr.  23,  1892;  died  at  Schowalter 
Villa,  Hesston,  Kans.,  Nov.  30, 
1985;  aged  93  y.  On  Nov.  6,  1910, 
she  was  married  to  Fred  Biti- 
kofer, who  died  on  Jan.  27,  1969. 
Surviving  are  6 sons  (Melvin, 
Allen,  Leroy,  Henry,  Ralph,  and 
Clifford),  one  daughter  (Stella — 
Mrs.  Charley  Sommerfeld),  33 
grandchildren,  54  great-grand- 
children, and  4 great-great- 
grandchildren.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Spring  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  3,  in  charge  of 
Bradley  Penner  and  Wesley 
Jantz;  interment  in  the  Spring 
Valley  Cemetery. 

Clemmer,  Norman  L.,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Hannah  (Landis) 
Clemmer,  was  born  at  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  Aug.  8,  1892;  died  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Mar.  17,  1986; 
aged  93  y.  He  was  married  to 
Sarah  Beyer,  who  died  in  the 
early  1930s.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Paul),  2 daughters  (Naomi  B. 
and  Esther  B.  Clemmer),  4 
grandchildren,  5 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Martha 
Moyer).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  and  one  daugh- 
ter. He  was  a member  of 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Souderton  Mennonite  Home  in 
the  afternoon  of  Mar.  20  and  at 
the  Souderton  Mennonite  Church 
in  the  evening  of  Mar.  20,  in 
charge  of  Curtis  Godshall  and 
Samuel  Janzen;  interment  in 
Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Johnson,  Barbara  J.,  daugh- 
ter of  Ralph  and  Ella  (Knepp) 
Yoder,  was  born  July  18,  1948; 
died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Mar. 
13,  1986;  aged  37  y.  On  June  9, 
1973,  she  was  married  to  Garry 
Johnson,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Michael),  her 
parents,  5 brothers  (Ray,  Lester, 
Ralph,  Jr.,  Robert,  and  Larry), 
and  3 sisters  (Orpha  Eicher, 
Joyce  Miller,  and  Sharon  Dela- 
grange).  She  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  16,  in  charge  of  Don  De- 
lagrange  and  Joseph  B.  Schwartz; 
interment  in  Yaggy  Cemetery. 

Kennell,  Frank  H.,  son  of 
Noah  and  Susan  (Garber)  Ken- 
nell, was  born  at  Roanoke,  111., 
May  1,  1924;  died  at  Middletown, 
N.Y.,  Mar.  12, 1986;  aged  61  y.  On 
Nov.  22,  1945,  he  was  married  to 
Helen  G.  Schertz,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Roger 
L.  and  Jerry  S.),  2 daughters 
(Laura  Sue  Dueck  and  Ann  Marie 
Broaddus),  and  6 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  Roanoke 
Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Mar. 
15,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King  and 
Robert  Harnish;  interment  in  the 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rodgers,  Clara  Anna,  daugh- 
ter of  William  S.  and  Nora 
(Yoder)  Guengerich,  was  born  in 
Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Aug.  19,  1902; 
died  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  4, 


1986;  aged  83  y.  On  Sept.  11, 1921, 
she  was  married  to  Emerson 
Rodgers,  who  died  on  May  10, 
1972.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Carolyn  Yoder),  one  son  (Carl 
W.),  15  grandchildren,  and  16 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  West  Union  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  7,  in 
charge  of  Merv  Birky;  interment 
in  West  Union  Cemetery. 

Rowland,  Julie  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Gary  and  Nancy  (Ebersole) 
Rowland,  was  born  in  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.,  Jan.  22,  1965;  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  High  Point,  N.C., 
Mar.  23,  1986;  aged  21  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 brothers  (Gary  and 
Brian).  She  was  a member  of 
Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  26,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L. 
Martin;  interment  in  Macodonia 
United  Brethren  Church 
Cemetery. 

Stoll,  Bonnetta  Lou,  daughter 
of  Owen  and  Leona  (Sommers) 
Stoll,  was  born  on  July  19,  1947; 
died  of  cancer  at  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Mar.  20,  1986;  aged  38  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 brothers  (Galen  and 
Douglas),  and  maternal  grand- 
parents (Martin  and  Delilah 
Sommers).  She  was  a member  of 
Hartville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  22,  in  charge  of  Warner 
Jackson  and  Carl  Newswanger; 
interment  in  Mount  Peace 
Cemetery. 

Summers,  Rachel  G.,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  and  Lydia  ( Glick ) 
Loar,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.;  died  at  Tel  Hai  Retirement 
Community,  on  Mar.  12,  1986; 
aged  93  y.  She  was  married  to 
Samuel  E.  Summers,  who  died  in 
1970.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Leon 
M.,  Allen  C.,  and  Elam  L.),  16 
grandchildren,  24  great-grand- 
children, and  one  great-great- 
grandchild. She  was  a member  of 
the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church. 

Sutter,  Magdalena,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  and  Barbra  (Ulrich) 
Roth,  was  born  at  Milford,  Nebr., 
Oct.  19,  1896;  died  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Mar.  17, 
1986;  aged  89  y.  On  Feb.  12,  1925, 
she  was  married  to  Daniel  D. 
Sutter,  who  died  on  Dec.  17, 1984. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Daniel  D. 
and  Leland  H.),  3 daughters 
(Ruth— Mrs.  Don  Yoder,  Myr- 
tle—Mrs.  Sterling  Stoltzfus,  and 
Dorthy — Mrs.  Kenneth  Yoder), 
18  grandchildren,  31  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Ezra 
Roth),  and  2 sisters  (Mable  Erb 
and  Esther  Roth).  She  was  a 
member  of  Milford  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Lower  Deer  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Mar.  20  and  at 
Moore  Funeral  Home,  Milford, 
Nebr.,  on  Mar.  21,  in  charge  of 
Orie  Wenger  and  Cloy  Roth;  in- 
terment in  Milford  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Wyse,  Ivah,  daughter  of 
William  C.  and  Ora  (Walters) 
Rupp,  was  born  near  Elmira, 
Ohio,  June  11,  1906;  died  at 
Fulton  County  Health  Center, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Mar.  21,  1986; 
aged  79  y.  On  Sept.  18,  1928,  she 


was  married  to  Vernon  Wyse, 
who  died  in  1932.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Lauretta — Mrs. 
Delmar  Nofziger),  one  son 
(Donald),  6 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandchild,  one  sister 
(Bessie — Mrs.  Lester  Miller),  and 
3 brothers  (Levi,  Glen,  and 
Harold  Rupp).  She  was  a member 
of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  23,  in  charge  of  Charles 
Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettis- 
ville  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Kores  M.,  son  of  Moses 
and  Magdelena  (Plank)  Yoder, 
was  born  in  Parnell,  Iowa,  Feb.  1, 
1897;  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Mar.  20,  1986;  aged  89  y.  On  Aug. 
6,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Sadie 
R.  King,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Marvin  and 
Wilmer),  one  daughter  (Anna 
Mary  Yoder),  7 grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Francis).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Del- 
mar).  He  was  a member  of  West 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  22,  in  charge  of  Merv  Birky; 
interment  in  West  Union  Ceme- 
tery. 


CALENDAR 


Pro  vided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Me n non  i te  Ch  u rch 

Goshen  College  commencement,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Apr.  20 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration  and 
delegate  assembly,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y., 
May  2-3 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  spring 
assembly,  Greeley,  Colo.,  May  2-4 
Franconia  Conference  spring  meeting,  May  3 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference, 
Macon,  Miss.,  May  3-4 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  4 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  6-11 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, May  9-10 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Council  on  Church  and  Media  annual  meet- 
ing, Waterloo,  Ont.,  May  27-28 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12-14 
Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  16-19 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  June  19-21 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting, 
June  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  June  27-28 
Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June 
28-July  1 

VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Con- 
ference, Wheaton,  111.,  June  29-July  1 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Catholic  bishop  of  Pittsburgh 
bars  women  from  foot  washing 

Controversy  erupted  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  over 
Bishop  Anthony  Bevilacqua’s  order  that 
women  be  excluded  from  taking  part  in 
traditional  Holy  Thursday  foot-washing 
rituals. 

Following  widespread  publicity  in 
the  local  press  and  objections  from 
groups  that  called  the  edict  sexist,  the 
bishop  declined  to  withdraw  his  order 
but  issued  a pastoral  letter  indicating 
that  parishes  had  the  option  of  using 
“other  gestures”  at  Holy  Thursday  wor- 
ship to  symbolize  Christian  service, 
with  forms  that  could  include  women  as 
well  as  men. 

Bishop  Bevilacqua’s  original  direc- 
tive, calling  for  strict  observance  of  a 
Latin  rubric  that  uses  a masculine  term 
describing  the  foot-washing  ritual,  was 
sent  to  priests  of  the  diocese.  The  Holy 
Thursday  act  is  symbolic  of  Christ’s  tak- 
ing on  a servanthood  role  in  washing  the 
feet  of  his  12  disciples.  Traditionally, 
the  feet  of  12  men  are  washed  during 
the  ceremony. 

Jewish  groups  say  Waldheim  flap 
shows  need  for  new  UN  procedures 

Jewish  organizations  are  asking  the 
United  Nations  to  tighten  its  procedures 
for  investigating  the  backgrounds  of  fu- 
ture officials  in  the  wake  of  a con- 
troversy involving  former  Secretary- 
General  Kurt  Waldheim. 

Using  records  supplied  by  the  World 
Jewish  Congress,  the  New  York  Times 
ran  a front-page  story  recently  saying 
that  Waldheim  had  been  enrolled  in  two 
Nazi  organizations  as  a student  in  Aus- 
tria, and  that  during  World  War  II  he 
had  been  attached  to  a German  Army 
command  that  engaged  in  mass  de- 
portations of  Greek  Jews. 

The  controversy  has  dealt  a severe 
blow  to  Waldheim’s  current  campaign 
for  the  presidency  of  Austria. 

Churches  made  a difference  in  Congress 
on  ‘contra’  aid  bill,  experts  say 

Rejection  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  President  Ronald  Reagan’s 
$100  million  aid  package  to  anti-govern- 
ment rebels  in  Nicaragua  followed  one 
of  the  most  intensive  and  coordinated 
religious  lobbying  campaigns  ever  on  a 
single  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  generally  recognized  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  church  groups— both  in  Wash- 
ington and  local  Congressional  dis- 
tricts— took  the  lead  in  the  effort  to  op- 


pose the  funding,  and  made  a key  dif- 
ference in  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
vote.  The  House  rejected  Reagan’s  pro- 
posal by  the  slim  margin  of  222  to  210. 
(The  Senate  accepted  the  proposal  in  a 
close  vote  a week  later. ) 

Leaders  of  the  opposition,  which 
brought  together  mainline  Protestant 
denominations,  Catholic  religious 
orders,  and  local  ecumenical  groups, 
vowed  they  would  continue  the  cam- 
paign, in  anticipation  of  attempts  by 
Democrats  in  Congress  to  work  out  a 
compromise  formula  to  aid  the  “contra” 
rebels  in  Nicaragua. 

Speaking  to  a group  of  church  activ- 
ists, Rep.  David  Bonior  (D-Mich.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Leadership  Task 
Force,  declared  that  the  religious  com- 
munity is  the  “single  most  important 
force  working  for  peace  in  Central 
America,  it  is  through  your  eyes  that  this 
nation  has  seen  an  alternative  view  of  the 
problems  and  possibilities  in  Central 
America.” 


Mormon  leader  pledges  no 
proselytizing  by  B YU  in  Jerusalem 

The  president  of  the  Mormon  Church 
has  pledged  that  the  Jerusalem  center  of 
the  church’s  Brigham  Young  University 
will  not  be  used  for  proselytizing. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  gave  the  assurance  in  a letter  to 
Franklin  Kreutzer,  president  of  the 
United  Synagogue  of  America,  a federa- 
tion of  850  Conservative  Jewish  syna- 
gogues in  North  America. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Jerusalem 
mayor  Teddy  Kollek  has  approved  of  the 
BYU  construction,  Orthodox  Jewish 
groups  have  charged  that  the  center  will 
spread  Mormon  influence  throughout 
Israel  and  will  become  a base  for  mis- 
sionary efforts  aimed  at  Jews.  Officials 
of  the  university  have  repeatedly  dis- 
avowed any  such  aims. 

Expulsion  of  all  missionaries  from 
India  feared  in  new  crackdown 

A Belgian  Jesuit  has  been  ordered  out 
of  India  and  a German  priest  has  been 
denied  reentry  in  the  latest  moves  to 
crack  down  on  Christian  missionary  ef- 
forts in  the  country. 

The  actions  have  raised  fears  that  the 
country  might  expel  all  foreign  mis- 
sionaries and  permit  no  new  ones  to 
enter.  Last  July,  Indian  authorities 
ordered  five  Catholic  missionaries  to 
leave. 

The  German  priest  recently  refused 
reentry  is  Englebert  Zeitler,  a Divine 
Word  missioner  who  first  came  to  India 
in  1954.  In  Bhopal,  the  central  Indian 
state  of  Madhya  Pradesh  served  a de- 
portation order  on  Belgian  Jesuit  Willy 
Vacda  Kerchova  for  “indulging  in 


conversion.” 

K.  V.  Thomas,  a Catholic  who  is  a 
member  of  parliament  from  the  ruling 
Congress  Party,  said  the  Indian  govern- 
ment has  decided  as  a matter  of  policy 
that  all  foreign  missionaries  in  the 
country  must  go.  Asked  if  the  govern- 
ment would  make  a distinction  between 
missionaries  who  try  to  convert  Hindus 
and  those  who  only  do  social  work  for 
the  poor,  Thomas  said  he  had  “no  hopes” 
that  any  missionary  would  be  permitted 
to  remain. 


Catholics  inHaiti  launch  literacy 
campaign  at  huge  outdoor  mass 

The  largest  official  public  gathering 
in  Haiti  since  the  overthrow  of 
President  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  in  Feb- 
ruary was  a Catholic  mass  recently  to 
inaugurate  the  church’s  national 
literacy  campaign.  Members  of  the  six- 
man  National  Council  of  Government — 
the  new  ruling  group— dutifully  at- 
tended. 

Archbishop  Francois  Gayot  of  Cape 
Haitien  delivered  a homily  to  the  50,000 
people  at  the  four-hour  service  explain- 
ing the  goals  of  the  program:  to  spread  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  social  awareness 
among  long-oppressed  Haitians. 

In  recent  years,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  predominantly  Catholic  Haiti 
were  instrumental  in  publicizing  human 
rights  abuses  and  pressuring  Duvalier 
to  make  modest  concessions  to  alleviate 
civil  discontent.  The  popular  Catholic- 
run  radio  stations,  in  a nation  85  per- 
cent illiterate,  broadcast  news  of 
demonstrations,  detentions,  tortures, 
and  exiles  throughout  the  past  several 
years. 

Rangel  denounces  church  ‘silence’ 
on  impact  of  tax  reform 

The  U.S.  churches’  silence  regarding 
the  impact  of  the  tax-  reform  bill  on  the 
poor  has  been  “deafening,”  according  to 
Rep.  Charles  Rangel  (D-N.Y.).  He  made 
the  comment  before  a black  and  His- 
panic audience  gathered  in  Washington 
recently  to  consider  joint  action  on 
revenue  legislation  pending  before 
Congress. 

Minorities  lobbying  Congress  on 
budget  and  tax  legislation  face  an  uphill 
battle,  warned  Rangel,  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures.  “You  need  to  have  with  you 
those  who  can  make  a moral  issue  about 
the  poor,”  he  said,  referring  to  religious 
leaders. 

Rangel  said  that  the  churches’  action 
on  taxes  did  not  compare  to  the  energy 
invested  in  statements  on  nuclear  war, 
an  issue  he  said  minorities  are  less 
concerned  about  than  economic  sur- 
vival. 
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Cornering  that  slippery  money 

(Some  modest  proposals) 


Record  keepers  have  been  telling  us  that,  on  an 
average,  Mennonites  are  giving  about  5 percent  of  our 
income  to  the  work  of  the  church.  They  keep  urging  that 
we  move  it  up  to  a tithe. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  us  tithers  have  thought  that 
the  solution  is  to  get  non-tithers  up  to  a tithe  and  then 
all  will  be  well.  Theoretically,  yes,  but  on  second  thought 
we  know  it  isn’t  so.  If  as  a church  we  are  to  give  more  to 
support  our  Ten-Year  Goals,  all  of  us  need  to  give  more. 

One  interesting  thing  I have  noticed  about  money:  it 
tends  to  skitter  away  out  of  sight  so  that  no  matter  how 
much  we  make,  we  generally  manage  to  feel  a little 
pinched.  The  following  have  occurred  to  me  as  some 
methods  we  may  use  to  track  down  and  corner  some  of 
those  funds  so  that  they  can  be  redirected  into  the  work 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Perhaps  you  will  have  some 
better  ideas.  But  here’s  a start: 

1.  Run  your  family  like  a business.  Lillian  and  Ray 
Bair  emphasize  this  approach  in  their  budget  and  record 
guide,  God's  Managers  (Herald  Press,  $3.95).  This  is  a 
handy  way  to  keep  track  of  that  skittish  money  so  you 
know  where  it  is  going  and  can  decide  whether  what  is 
happening  to  your  money  is  what  you  really  wanted  to 
do  with  it.  This  is  not  a radical  approach  such  as  Ryan 
Ahlgrim  says  Jesus  would  follow  (see  cover  article).  It  is 
conservative,  but  then  we  are  conservative  people.  Mary 
and  I use  God 's  Managers,  although  not  as  thoroughly  as 
recommended.  It  is  a useful  tool.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here? 

2.  How  about  the  graduated  tithe?  Ronald  J.  Sider 
suggested  this  in  his  book  Rich  Christians  in  an  Age  of 
Hunger  { Paulist  Press,  1977).  In  1976  he  proposed  a base 
allowance  of  $8,000  per  year  for  a family  of  five.  Each 
additional  thousand  beyond  that  rate  would  be  tithed  at 
5 percent  higher  so  that  following  his  schedule  all  in- 
come beyond  $25,000  would  be  given  away.  For  example, 
at  an  income  of  $26,000,  the  tithe  would  be  $11,150  and 
the  family’s  living  allowance  would  be  $14,850.  (The 
figures  are  from  Table  21,  p.  177.)  One  can,  if  desired, 
adjust  such  figures  for  inflation.  Whether  or  not  the 
graduated  tithe  is  useful  to  you,  some  of  the  following 
may  serve  to  track  down  and  corner  money  for  the  Lord. 

3.  An  IRA  offering.  Savvy  investors  these  days  put 
money  into  Individual  Retirement  Accounts.  The  money 
is  saved,  it  accumulates  interest,  and  taxes  are  post- 
poned. Why  not?  But  if  we  have  money  to  save  like  this 
could  we  give  a special  offering  to  the  church  using  the 
IRA  as  a base?  A tithe  of  it  as  a beginning?  Or  here’s  an 
idea  that  will  corner  even  more  money. 

I.  A “drive- the-old-heap-another-y ear”  offering.  Next 
to  food  and  housing,  the  family  car  is  probably  the  big- 


gest consistent  consumer  of  family  money.  But  in  North 
America,  hardly  anyone  knows  how  to  do  without  it. 
Aside  from  operating  expenses,  a car  costs  two  ways:  (1) 
in  the  money  it  ties  up,  and  (2)  by  its  depreciation  in 
value. 

Many  are  discovering  that  they  can  save  money  by 
keeping  cars  longer.  In  their  book  Why  Trade  It  In? 
George  and  Suzanne  Fremon  insist  that  a car  can  be 
made  to  last  20  years — longer  than  some  marriages.  (My 
observation,  not  the  authors’!)  Using  1980  figures,  they 
project  a savings  account  of  $4,843  after  five  years  of 
keeping  the  old  car  instead  of  buying  a new  one.  The  ad- 
ditional maintenance  costs  for  the  old  car  are  included  in 
the  projection.  The  comparison,  they  write,  “between 
present-car  economics  and  new-car  economics  has  been 
deliberately  weighted  toward  the  new-car  side,  in  an  ef- 
fort not  to  over-sell”  (p.  17).  And  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  increased  33  percent  in  six  years.  The  Fre- 
mons  suggest  banking  the  money  or  taking  a trip  to 
Europe.  For  us,  some  of  it  can  help  to  fund  the  Ten-Year 
Goals.  And  here’s  another  idea. 

5.  Share  the  gas  money.  The  drop  in  gasoline  prices 
this  spring  has  provided  a windfall  that  cannot  be  hid- 
den. What  will  we  do  with  this  extra  money?  Spend  it  all 
on  ourselves  or  invest  some  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven? 

6.  Take  a welfare  mother  to  dinner.  Jesus,  we  may  re- 
call, was  not  against  dinner  parties,  but  he  urged  that 
they  not  be  confined  to  the  old  boys’  club.  Invite  as 
guests  those  who  really  need  the  break,  he  said,  instead 
of  those  who  could  readily  pay  you  back.  Today,  when 
considerable  eating  is  done  outside  the  home,  could  we 
take  such  people  out  to  dinner  with  us?  If  not,  a simple 
way  to  recognize  their  presence  might  be  to  give  an 
equivalent  amount  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  If  it  costs 
$35  for  a night  out,  give  an  additional  $35  next  Sunday. 
Fair  enough? 

7.  Send  the  money  on  ahead.  A number  of  our  church 
organizations  have  lean  periods  because  of  fluctuation  in 
the  giving  schedule.  There  seems  to  be  a tendency  to 
hold  back  funds  at  the  individual,  congregation,  and  dis- 
trict level.  One  way  to  encourage  these  organizations 
would  be  to  give  our  money  early  rather  than  waiting 
until  the  last  minute. 

Well,  there  are  seven  ideas  which  can  be  considered 
separately  or  together.  You  may  have  other  better  ones. 
The  apostle  Paul  was  not  as  radical  as  Jesus  about 
money,  but  he  didn’t  forget  it.  In  1 Corinthians  15  he  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Then, 
with  scarcely  a pause  for  breath,  he  wrote  in  16:1,  “Now 
concerning  the  contribution  for  the  saints.”  Well,  of 
course! — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Does  anyone  here 
remember  Earth  Day? 

by  Denise  J.  Williamson 


If  you  remember  what  you  were  doing  on  April  22, 
1970,  perhaps  it’s  because  you  were  part  of  Earth  Day 
activities.  On  that  date  20  million  persons  en- 
thusiastically embraced  the  “environmental  move- 
ment.” Now,  just  16  years  later,  it  is  valid  to  ask, 

“Where  have  all  the  supporters  gone?”  If  your  com- 
munity is  holding  an  Earth  Day  event  this  year,  I’d  be 
surprised.  There’s  no  longer  much  hoopla  associated 
with  ecology— the  password  of  the  1970s. 

What  has  happened  since  1970  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  there  is  less  interest  and  concern  about  environ- 
mental issues.  Because  of  the  attention  and  sympathy 
that  the  environment  received,  legislation,  lobby  groups, 
and  watchdog  organizations  are  in  place  today.  Since  en- 
vironmentally related  issues  often  involve  complex 
scientific,  technological,  and  legislative  ramifications, 
environmental  activity  today  is  largely  the  work  of 
professionals  in  many  fields.  Only  a small  portion  of  the 
general  population  is  involved  in  visible  ways. 

Outrage  or  fear.  Grass-roots  environmental  work 
often  comes  about  because  of  outrage  or  fear.  A Harris 
poll  last  year,  for  example,  showed  that  93  percent  of 
those  surveyed  worry  about  hazardous  waste  disposal. 
Others  who  work  doggedly  to  bring  about  environmental 
policy  changes  hope  that  with  enough  time,  money, 
technology,  and  education  they  will  be  able  to  usher  in  a 
better  global  environment.  Some  are  putting  their  trust 
in  trends  they  see  on  the  horizon — trends  such  as  values- 
oriented  education  and  benevolent  legislation. 

As  a Christian,  I am  troubled  that  anger,  fear,  and 
hope  in  human  creativity  are  the  current  motivators  of 
the  environmental  movement.  Though  several  church 
groups,  including  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  have 
prepared  worthy  statements  on  present  environmental 
conditions  and  on  suggested  courses  of  action.  Chris- 
tians, perse,  have  not  actively  pursued  the  environ- 
mental cause.  I believe  we  have  remained  on  the  fringe 
of  activity  largely  because  we  do  not  understand  how 
much  we  have  to  offer  to  the  cause. 

One  way  we  can  assist  in  the  environmental  move- 
ment is  to  make  bolder  affirmations  that  “the  earth  is 
the  Lord’s!”  Our  society’s  secular  approach  to  the  teach- 
ing of  science  slowly  chips  away  at  the  number  of 
persons  who  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord’s.  Present  understandings  of  environmental  prob- 
lems are  based  in  ecology,  which  is  the  science  of  rela- 
tionships between  organisms  and  their  environments. 

Terms  like  “Spaceship  Earth”  have  been  created  in  the 
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past  years  to  convey  the  truth  that  our  life-support 
systems  are  all  contained  in  a tiny  closed  community 
traveling  in  space.  In  some  ways,  seeing  our  fragile 
planet  from  the  window  of  our  space  flights  has  hum- 
bled us.  I believe  it  has  also  left  us  feeling  very  much 
alone  and  trapped  with  our  problems. 

As  Christians  we  should  be  ministering  with  the  proc- 
lamation that  the  God  of  the  universe  has  come  “inside 


There’s  no  longer  much  hoopla 
associated  with  “ecology” — the 
password  of  the  1970s. 


the  bag”  with  us  and  that  it  is  valid  to  include  the 
activity  of  God  in  the  context  of  ecological  studies.  Be- 
cause of  Christ’s  redemptive  work,  we  do  not  have  to  feel 
alone  or  on  our  own.  Jesus  has  already  paid  the  price 
necessary  for  us  to  return  to  God,  who  created  the 
universe  and  knows  each  relationship  in  it. 

What’s  the  use?  Having  a firm  faith  in  God  allows  us 
to  rise  above  the  common  negative  and  fatalistic  at- 
titude that  comes  out  sounding  like  “What’s  the  use?  The 
problems  are  too  big  and  there  are  too  many  of  them.  Ul- 
timately, we  are  doomed.” 

Human-based  motivations  have  a way  of  giving  out. 
Each  year,  I imagine,  some  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  environmental  causes  admit  defeat.  They  give 
up  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation  or  disillu- 
sionment with  the  idea  that  humankind  can  find  its  own 
answers  to  save  the  world.  Here,  too,  the  church  has  a 
ministry.  That  we  are  doomed  to  failure  is  not  discon- 
certing for  Christians  because  we  realize  that  our  hope 
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must  be  in  God’s  abilities  rather  than  in  our  own 
strength.  Biblical  literacy  gives  us  a unique  and  clarify- 
ing perspective  on  environmental  problems. 

The  same  sinful  nature  that  excluded  humankind 
from  the  Eden  experience  continues  to  bring  havoc  to 
our  existing  world.  It  does  not  disillusion  us  to  learn  that 
greed,  materialism,  and  expedience  are  the  roots  of 
many  environmental  crises.  It  merely  reaffirms  what 
we  already  believe  from  Scriptures,  that  humankind  has 
chosen  to  go  its  own  way.  We  know,  too,  that  the  natural 
order  first  set  in  motion  in  the  garden  experience  has 
been  altered. 

The  Romans  8 passage  that  “the  whole  creation  has 
been  groaning  as  in  the  pains  of  childbirth  right  up  to 
the  present  time”  summarizes  that  nature  is  longing  for 
Christ’s  completed  restoration  process  even  as  the 
children  of  God.  Because  the  church  has  a better  under- 
standing of  the  human  causes  of  environmental  prob- 
lems, it  can  offer  firmer  answers  to  the  problems.  To  the 
scientists  and  politicians  who  know  the  natural  and  the 
human  laws,  we  can  add  servants  who  are  willing  to 
challenge  individuals  to  adopt  stewardship  standards 
that  reflect  respect  for  God,  other  persons,  and  the 
natural  world. 

Moral  connections.  Even  though  God  will  some  day 
fold  up  the  canvas  of  his  present  universe,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  live  our  lives  in  harmony  with  the  envi- 
ronment. At  times  it  is  painful  for  us  to  accept  the  fact 
that  our  lifestyles — from  how  long  we  shower  to  where 
we  put  our  trash — have  moral  connections  of  sometimes 


even  global  proportions. 

Still,  as  Christians,  we  must  welcome  such  learning 
when  it  comes  our  way.  By  doing  so,  we  can  make  sig- 
nificant witness  arise  from  things  that  before  seemed 
insignificant.  A box  or  recycled  aluminum  cans  sud- 
denly earns  money  for  an  important  ministry.  Long- 
lasting  natural-fiber  clothes  speak  of  our  freedom  from 
the  pressures  of  ever-changing  fashion  trends.  We  find 
ourselves  enjoying  nature  more  as  we  learn  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  has  been  made  by  God  even  as  we  have  been. 

So,  what  are  your  plans  for  Earth  Day  1986?  Perhaps 
this  is  the  right  day  to  make  a private  commitment  to  a 
quiet  and  personal  “environmental  movement.”  If 
enough  of  us  in  the  Christian  community  follow  through 
on  this,  the  second  Earth  Day  that  will  result  from  our 
commitments  will  be  superior  to  the  first — because  its 
motives  will  be  based  on  our  commitment  to  the  Creator 
and  on  actions  that  are  done  to  show  his  love. 


Suggested  readings 

•Pollution  and  the  Death  of  Man:  The  Christian  Vieir  of 
Ecologu  by  Francis  A.  Schaeffer.  Tyndale  House,  1970. 

•Living  More  With  Less  by  Doris  Janzen  Longacre.  Herald 
Press,  1980. 

• The  Earth  Is  the  Lord's:  Essays  on  Stewardship  edited  by 
Mary  Evelyn  Jegen  and  Bruno  V.  Manno.  Paulist  Press,  1978. 
(See  especially  Willard  M.  Swartley’s  “Biblical  Sources  of 
Stewardship.”) 

•Then  What  Are  We  to  Do f (pamphlet)  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


Divorce  and 
remarriage 

Historians  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
have  stated  that  in  the  19th  century  di- 
vorce was  unknown  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Likewise  in  many  other  de- 
nominations it  was  also  unknown. 
When  the  Jews  asked  Jesus  concerning 
divorce,  he  replied,  “From  the  beginning 
it  was  not  so.”  Also,  he  said,  “What- 
soever God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder.”  Divorce  is  the  result 
of  disobedience  to  this  command. 

God  alone  has  the  right  to  terminate 
the  first  union  with  the  death  of  the  one 
party.  In  Hebrews  13:4  we  read,  “Mar- 
riage is  honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed 
undefiled;  but  whoremongers  and  adul- 


terers God  will  judge.”  The  first  part  of 
the  verse  only  concerns  the  first  mar- 
riage, and  the  later  part  pictures  God’s 
judgment  on  those  guilty  of  sexual  per- 
version. The  Scriptures  nowhere  state 
that  God  joins  together  those  who  apply 
for  marriage  subsequent  to  divorce. 
They  are  married  legally,  it  is  true.  If 
God  were  to  join  together  in  a union 
that  which  his  Word  terms  adulterous, 
would  this  not  impinge  upon  his  ab- 
solute holiness,  which  is  his  highest  at- 
tribute? Because  God  cannot  lie,  how 
can  he  condone  that  which  he 
condemned? 

The  account  is  given  of  a tribal  chief 
who  had  a number  of  wives,  and  upon 
his  conversion  to  Christ,  he  built  each  of 
his  former  wives  a kraal,  and  he  sup- 
plied their  temporal  needs,  but  had  no 
sexual  intercourse  with  them.  This 
proved  that  his  repentance  and  conver- 
sion was  genuine. 

“He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not 
prosper:  but  whoso  confesseth  and  for- 


saketh  them  shall  have  mercy”  (Prov. 
28:13).  Who  makes  a show  of 
repentance,  and  confession,  and  at  the 
same  time  continues  on  in  his  sins,  does 
not  receive  the  mercy  and  grace  that  is 
offered  to  him. 

“For  the  time  has  come  that  judgment 
must  begin  at  the  house  of  God:  and  if  it 
first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be 
of  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  God? 
And  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner 
appear?”  (1  Pet.  4:17-18).  “The  Son  of 
man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and 
they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all 
things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do 
iniquity;  and  shall  cast  them  into  a 
furnace  of  fire:  there  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father”  (Matt.  13:41- 
43).  Who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear. 

—Virgil  Mellinger,  North  Lawrence, 
Ohio 
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The  Ten- Year  Goals  and  all  that 

Every  member  needed! 

by  Donna  McKelvey 


As  a delegate  to  Ames  85, 1 joined  in  the  following 
commitment:  “As  delegates  to  the  1985  Mennonite 
Church  General  Assembly,  we  commit  ourselves  to  pray 
and  work  toward  these  goals  in  our  conferences,  con- 
gregations, and  local  communities.”  Because  I am 
serious  about  this  commitment  and  because  many  ideas 
have  come  to  my  mind,  I feel  compelled  to  share  some  of 
them. 

In  doing  this  I want  to  use  an  outline  that  was  given  at 
Ames  85  by  Rick  Stiffney  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  In  response  to  a challenge  from  the  audience 
that  we  need  some  ideas  as  to  how  to  go  about  working 
at  the  goals,  he  gave  six  suggestions.  I jotted  them  down 
as  quickly  and  as  accurately  as  I could  and  have  referred 
to  them  often.  I will  give  his  statements  and  my  com- 
ments about  them. 

1.  Each  of  us  must  decide  to  act!  How  practical  I found 
this.  It’s  easier  to  sit  back  and  wait  until  the  minister, 
elders,  and  other  church  officers  tell  us  what  to  do.  But  I 
believe  there  are  areas  where  each  of  us  knows  exactly 
what  we  could  and  should  be  doing.  Mark  Twain  once 
said,  “It’s  not  what  I don’t  understand  about  the  Bible 
that  bothers  me,  but  what  I do.”  That’s  how  I feel. 

There  are  many  clear  commands  in  the  Bible.  Like,  “If 
my  people,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  shall  humble 
themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways;  then  will  I hear  from  heaven,  and 
will  forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land”  (2  Chron. 
7:14).  Or  Jesus’  simple  words,  “Follow  me,  and  I will 
make  you  fishers  of  men”  (Matt.  4:19),  or  “Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God”  (Matt.  6:33),  or  “Ye  shall  be  wit- 
nesses unto  me”  (Acts  1:8).  Or  Paul’s  words,  “Be  filled 
with  the  Spirit”  (Eph.  5:18b). 

If  we  would  take  these  simple-sounding  commands 
and  say, “Lord  what  does  this  mean  for  me?”  I believe 
God  would  reveal  to  us  what  we  should  be  doing.  We 
may  not  get  beyond  the  first  one  if  we  seriously  listened 
and  obeyed! 

I believe  the  General  Board  is  right  on  target  as  it 
counseled  us  to  disciplines  of  prayer,  Bible  study,  wit- 
nessing, and  firstfruit  proportionate  giving.  And  that  al- 
though we  may  rely  upon  others  to  help  us  know  how  to 
best  carry  these  out,  not  one  of  us  need  wait  on  another 
to  take  the  next  simple  step  of  obedience  God  wants  each 
of  us  to  take  as  we  listen  to  him. 

2.  Give  priority  to  our  youth.  I heard  so  many  good 
comments  from  the  youth  convention  at  Ames  85  that  I 
wanted  to  come  home  and  get  our  youth  excited  about 
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Kalamazoo  87.  Also  I felt  affirmed  in  a recent  decision. 
Just  before  attending  General  Assembly,  I told  our  Sun- 
day school  superintendent  I felt  God  was  asking  me  to 
teach  the  youth  class  for  the  following  year,  and  offered 
myself  for  the  job. 

I also  felt  God  wanted  to  have  us  organize  a prayer 
program  for  the  youth  of  our  church.  At  this  time  over 


It’s  easier  to  sit  back  and  wait  until 
our  leaders  tell  us  what  to  do. 


40  of  our  adults  are  involved  in  systematically  praying 
for  our  youth  so  that  around  45  junior  high  through 
young  adults  are  prayed  for  individually  each  day.  We 
claim  the  promise  that  “The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
a righteous  man  availeth  much”  (James  5:16b). 

I’m  excited  about  the  potential  in  youth  and  feel  more 
of  us  adults  could  be  zeroing  in  on  them.  I don’t  claim  to 
be  a youth  worker,  so  it  was  very  scary  when  God 
started  to  speak  to  me  about  teaching  them,  and  I fully 
understand  any  adult  who  says,  “I  just  can’t  relate  to 
youth.”  Because  of  this  initial  feeling  in  me,  I had  to 
depend  completely  on  God,  and  I have  found  him  suffi- 
cient in  my  weakness. 

We  as  a congregation  are  also  studying  and  consider- 
ing the  idea  of  a certain  amount  of  financial  support  for 
those  who  choose  to  attend  a Christian  college.  I feel  we 
should  be  presenting  our  church  goals  to  our  youth  and 
be  receiving  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  in  work- 
ing at  the  goals.  Let  them  give  us  their  ideas.  They  will, 
after  all,  be  quite  prominent  in  the  next  10  years’  hap- 
penings in  our  churches. 

Also  let’s  uphold  our  youth  workers — conference  wide 
and  on  the  congregational  level— by  prayers  and  en- 
couragement. We  should  be  praying  for  those  who  will 
plan  for  the  youth  convention  at  Kalamazoo  87  also. 

3.  Plan  a retreat  around  the  question  “What’s  the 
one  thing  God  wants  us  to  do  this  year?”  Sometimes 
we  may  try  to  do  so  many  things  and  spread  ourselves 
too  thin.  I believe  God  will  reveal  a specific  thrust  that 
he  would  have  a congregation  pursue  each  year  if  we 
wait  on  him  for  directions.  We  need  to  have  attainable 
goals  and  projects  to  work  toward  rather  than  just  car- 
rying on  “business  as  usual”  year  after  year. 

One  thing  that  our  Missions  Committee  is  working  on 
is  to  send  out  an  evangelistic  newspaper  to  people  of  our 
area  since  many  of  them  don’t  attend  church.  This  news- 
paper comes  direct  from  the  publisher  and  is  sent  to  all 
rural  and  town  boxholders  for  several  miles  surrounding 
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our  church.  We  will  be  able  to  advertise  our  church  and 
its  services  in  this.* 

4.  Think  of  creative  ways  to  work  together. 

Everyone  in  the  congregation  should  be  made  aware  of 
these  goals  and  should  keep  them  before  them  as  they 
work  in  groups.  Sunday  school  classes,  women’s  groups, 
men’s  groups,  Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship,  and  boys’ 
and  girls’  clubs  could  plan  activities  with  these  goals  in 
mind. 

Other  common  interests  could  bring  us  together  for 
team  work.  I think  of  our  missions  prayer  partners  who 
receive  monthly  letters  and  requests  for  prayer  from 
missionaries.  We  might  join  with  other  prayer  partners 
in  our  congregation  to  pray  for  missions.  I would  sug- 
gest also  making  this  known  to  all  so  others  could  join, 
thus  making  more  people  aware  of  this  program  of  our 
church.** 

Even  in  our  family  team  we  can  work  together. 
Parents  of  young  children  should  be  teaching  the  tithe 
even  for  a dime.  It’s  easier  to  give  one  penny  out  of  a 
dime  than  one  dime  out  of  a dollar,  and  once  it’s  taught 
with  small  amounts  the  concept  continues.  I feel  the 
problem  lies  with  allowing  children  to  spend  their  small 
allowances  however  they  please  and  only  decide  to  teach 
them  tithing  as  they  get  older. 

5.  Support  our  present  pastors.  Peter  Wiebe  spoke  to 
this  in  his  address  at  Ames  85.  He  said  seminary  enroll- 
ment has  gone  down  and  asked  why.  He  said  that  some- 
times he’s  not  sure  he’d  want  his  son  to  have  to  go 
through  what  some  congregations  have  done  to  their 
pastors.  He  said,  “I  have  heard  since  I’m  on  these 
grounds  the  stories  of  how  we  have  ground  leadership 
into  the  dirt  and  not  upheld  them  and  not  supported 
them  and  not  lifted  them  up  in  prayer.” 

Concerning  Farm  Day  activities,  he  said,  “I’ve  never 
seen  as  many  strong  men  weep  and  cry  as  when  they 
heard  the  testimony  of  a farmer  in  bankruptcy.  As  those 
big  farmers  cried,  I cried.  But  there  are  many,  many 
pastors  who’ve  been  going  bankrupt  because  we  have 
not  helped  them  at  the  point  at  which  they  needed  affir- 
mation and  support.  If  we  are  to  have  a generation  of 
church  leaders  in  the  Mennonite  Church  we  will  have  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  not  going  to  destroy  those  who 
have  come  to  us,  but  we  will  support  them.”  (There  was 
long  applause  here.) 

Maybe  we  should  see  what  kinds  of  questions  we  are 
asking  our  pastors.  Are  we  saying  to  our  younger  pas- 
tors, “What  can  we  do  to  help  you?”  Are  we  saying  to  our 


* Editors  note:  The  Mennonite  Church  is  beginning  to  publish  such  a 
newspaper.  It  is  called  Together.  For  information  about  it,  write  to 
David  Cressman  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


** Editor's  note:  For  more  information  about  this,  write  to  Sandy 
Miller  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


middle-aged  pastors,  “We’re  in  this  together  and  to- 
gether we  will  find  the  answers”?  Are  we  saying  to  our 
experienced  pastors,  “What  are  the  gifts  you  bring  to 
us?”  I believe  that  if  our  young  people  knew  they  would 
receive  this  kind  of  support,  they  would  consider  the 
pastorate  more  readily. 

6.  Accountability.  We  need  to  see  ourselves  and 
others  as  gifts  to  be  used  in  the  kingdom.  We  know  we 
are  ultimately  accountable  to  God,  but  some  short-term 
accountability  can  keep  us  encouraged  in  our  work. 

Peter  Wiebe  also  spoke  of  this  when  he  said,  “Do  you 
know  your  gift?  Answer.  Is  your  gift  teaching?  Is  it 
preaching?” 

If  each  of  us  in  the  Mennonite  Church  knows  what  gift 
God  has  given  us  and  uses  that  gift  under  the  anointing 
of  his  Spirit,  I’m  convinced  we’ll  have  no  problem  meet- 
ing our  Ten-Year  Goals.  Q 

Meditation  for 
foot  washing  (1) 

Today  I’m  blessed  indeed! 

I see  her  standing  there  on  arthritic,  gnarled  feet; 

Will  she  insist  again? 

I rush  to  say,  “Let  me  wash  you— won’t  that  do— 
for  both — 

We’ve  loved  so  long?” 

She  smiling  shakes  her  head, 
and  takes  the  towel  instead 
Prepared  to  serve. 

As  wife  of  deacon— minister— 
and  now  a bishop’s  lot — 

She’d  taken  many  painful  steps  along  the  way. 

I must  remember  from  now  on 

To  pause  and  spend  more  time— for  her — to  pray. 

...  At  last  she’s  down— 

And  kneeling,  how  her  creaking  bones  must  ache! 

My  foot  is  cradled  in  her  knotty  hands, 

The  water  momentarily  refreshes  my  feet — 

But  I feel  fully  anointed— 

Consecrated— set  apart — complete! 

As  I lend  both  my  hands  to  help  her  stand  again 
We  greet  each  other  with  a holy  kiss, 

And  fellowship  is  sweet. 

Such  a price  she  paid,  in  love, 

To  kneel  and  wash  my  feet! 

Her  love  service  bows  low  my  heart 
And  we  love  yet  a little  more 
Than  ever  yet  before— 

As  once  again  we  take  the  time 
To  wash  each  other’s  feet. 

— Dorothea  Martin  Jordan 
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On  being  a lady 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


“Can  I show  you  something,  honey?”  My  stomach 
churns.  I’m  not  the  saleswoman’s  honey,  sweetie,  or 
dearie.  I only  like  being  honeyed  by  people  who  I know 
like  my  company.  I resist  telling  her  I’d  prefer  some 
other  label,  for  what  are  her  alternatives?  “Ma’am” 
sounds  officious  and  “Miss”  doesn’t  sound  at  all.  I let  the 
matter  pass. 

I likewise  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  the  person  who 
calls  the  women  of  the  congregation  “ladies”  that  I’d 
prefer  another  form  of  address.  “Ladies”  describes  a 
form  of  behavior.  Women  act  ladylike  or  unladylike,  just 
as  men  act  gentlemanly  or  ungentlemanly.  Gentlemen 
open  doors  for  ladies,  and  at  weddings  they  escort  the 
ladies  clinging  to  their  arm  to  seats. 

Gals  are  pals.  Another  term  I object  to  is  “gals,” 
whether  used  to  refer  to  my  age  group  (trifocal,  low- 
heel,  creaky  joint  age)  or  to  the  younger  group  (contact 
lenses,  high-heel  sandal,  and  daily  jogging  age).  Some 
men  use  it  because  it  sounds  warmer  than  “ladies”  and 
shows  they’re  not  chauvinistic.  Gals  are  pals,  they  want 
me  to  think. 

But  I don’t  like  the  word.  Possibly  I live  too  close  to 
the  dictionary,  which  lists  “gals”  as  a formerly  vulgar 
term  now  used  informally  for  girls  or  women. 

When  an  office  manager  says,  “I’ll  have  one  of  the 
girls  type  it,”  I look  around  for  a passel  of  eight-year- 
olds  in  sneakers  and  jeans  whom  he  has  been  able  to 
teach  secretarial  skills.  But  I know  he  means  one  of  the 
women  working  for  him — young  novice  or  gray-haired 
professional.  I’d  let  that  one  stand  if  he’d  also  refer  to 
the  men  working  for  him  at  desk  jobs  or  behind  ma- 
chines as  “boys.” 

I’m  also  allergic  to  “guys.”  The  term  ruffles  my 
feathers.  But  it  doesn’t  ruffle  as  much  when  the  teenage 
waitress  asks  a tableful  of  men  and  women,  “Are  you 
guys  ready  to  order?”  as  when  I hear  it  used  at  more 
formal  occasions.  I know  teenagers  have  only  this  one 
word  in  their  meager  vocabulary  for  human  beings,  but 
I’m  not  ready  to  be  sloughed  into  this  category  by  a 
youthful  songleader  who  encourages  us  “guys”  to  sing  a 
little  louder.  In  church,  I’m  not  ready  to  be  a guy — ever. 
“Friend”  might  get  me  to  sing  like  Jenny  Lind. 

Any  other  options  for  talking  to  women?  When  the 
apostle  Paul  uses  “brethren,”  I lean  close  like  the  people 
in  the  E.  F.  Hutton  ad,  aware  that  Paul  probably  didn’t 
expect  women  hundreds  of  years  later  to  listen.  Yet  if  he 
were  alive  today,  I think  he’d  let  us  into  the  listening 
circle. 

I’ll  admit  that  none  of  these  terms  could  be  described 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  teaches  at  Tabor  College — a 
Mennonite  Brethren  school. 


as  women-hating.  In  fact,  some  of  them,  like  “lady,”  are 
used  out  of  deference,  even  as  some  worshipers  prefer  to 
speak  to  God  using  “thou”  and  “thee,”  unaware  that 
these  words  were  once  the  familiar  form  of  the  pronoun 
and  “you”  the  more  formal. 

I’ll  also  admit  that  most  women  are  not  offended 
when  someone  calls  them  ladies,  gals,  or  even  guys. 


Even  small  traditions  like  forms  of 
address  determine  our  expectations 
of  others. 


After  all,  what’s  in  a form  of  address? 

I’m  not  a zealot  about  these  terms,  but  I am  concerned 
when  even  small  traditions  like  forms  of  address  de- 
termine our  expectations  of  others.  If  I call  my  college 
students  “boys  and  girls”  or  even  “kids,”  they  respond  as 
such.  If  I refer  to  them  as  young  men  and  women,  I re- 
veal my  expectations  of  them.  Maybe  calling  them  Mr. 
or  Miss  might  speed  up  maturity. 

Life  of  ease.  When  adult  women  are  called  ladies,  the 
speakers  communicate  low  expectations  of  them.  The 
term  “ladies”  comes  from  British  social  circles  of  high 
rank.  A lady’s  role  was  emulated  and  envied,  for  it 
meant  a life  of  ease,  and  of  absence  of  work  and 
responsibility. 

Ladies  weren’t  expected  to  become  involved  in  the 
problems  of  life,  for  a lady  didn’t  have  a fully  developed 
intellect.  Ladies  were  expected  to  remain  in  the  private 
sphere.  Ladies  weren’t  expected  to  become  students  and 
move  into  professions  like  medicine,  nursing,  and  busi- 
ness. Ladies  didn’t  preach  or  become  missionaries. 
Ladies  didn’t  speak  out  against  the  sins  of  the  day,  like 
slavery,  child  labor,  pornography,  and  drunkenness. 

Ladies  weren’t  expected  to  attend  seminary  and 
consider  seriously  the  call  of  God  to  the  ministry.  Ladies 
were  above  all  this.  However,  when  ladies  saw  their 
responsibility  to  society,  ladies’  aid  societies  soon 
switched  to  being  known  as  women’s  groups. 

Today  26  percent  of  seminary  enrollment  is  comprised 
of  women.  What  might  the  number  be  if  the  invitation 
specifically  asked  women  to  become  Bible  scholars  and 
theologians?  Or  if  congregations  acknowledged  the  full 
responsibility  of  women  under  the  Word  of  God  and 
reminded  them  that  ladylike  behavior  might  keep  them 
from  God’s  calling?  ^ 


Is  there  any  value  to  biblical  criticism? 
What  are  the  benefits? 

What  are  the  dangers? 


How  does  one  integrate  the  findings  of 
higher  criticism  with  one’s  faith? 

Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  Life  of  the  Church 
by  Paul  M.  Zehr 

This  book  is  designed  to  introduce  biblical  criticism  within  the 
context  of  the  Christian  faith  to  first-time  students,  whether 
high  school,  college  or  seminary,  pastors,  and  interested 
laypersons.  It  shows  both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
biblical  criticism. 

Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Life  of  the  Church  brings  the 
scholar  and  layperson  closer  together  while  developing  a 
deeper  commitment  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“Having  a robust  faith  in  the  Bible  is  not  an  excuse  for 
sticking  our  heads  in  the  sands  of  ignorance ....  Biblical 
scholars  must  engage  in  biblical  criticism.  But  they  can  do  so 
only  as  humble  and  faithful  disciples  of  Christ — as  earnest 
Christians. 

“This  book  will  enhance  the  unity  of  the  believing 
community.  Young  scholars  will  realize  that  the  church  does 
perceive  the  necessity  of  doing  biblical  criticism.  Older 
members  will  see  that  the  younger  people  are  not  necessarily 
adopting  unbiblical  canons  of  thought  by  presupposing 
untrue  assumptions.  Together  we  move  forward  as  we  hold 
firmly  to  Christian  truth.” — from  the  foreword  by  J.  C. 
Wenger 

Paper  $6.95,  in  Canada  $9.40 
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Biblical  Revelation  and  Inspiration 

by  H.  S.  Bender 

In  this  faith-building  pamphlet  Bender  clarifies  some  of  the 
questions  raised  about  God’s  revelation  to  man  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible. 


Slavery,  Sabbath,  War,  and 
Women:  Case  Issues  in 
Biblical  Interpretation 
by  Willard  Swartley 

Demonstrates  how  the  Bible  can  be  used 
for  authoritative  guidance  on  social  issues 
today. 

“One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  thought 
today  for  those  who  are  committed  to 
biblical  authority  is  the  field  of  biblical 
interpretation  or  hermeneutics.  Swartley’s 
fine  book  promises  to  make  an  important 
and  useful  contribution  to  responsible 
thinking  and  discussion  of  these  issues.” 

— David  M.  Scholer,  dean  of  Northern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 


The  fact  that  this  careful  statement,  originally  published  in 
1959,  speaks  clearly  and  perceptively,  even  in  the  context  of 
today’s  battle  over  the  Bible,  attests  to  its  worth  and  status  as  a 
classic.  In  attempting  to  delineate  a theory  of  revelation  and 
inspiration  that  is  faithful  to  the  biblical  text,  Bender  ably 
avoids  the  extremes  of  both  liberals  and  conservatives. 

Paper  $1.45,  in  Canada  $1.95 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Stepping  off  the  pages  of  “Missionary  Messenger , ” Barbara  and  Harold  Reed  report  on  Eastern  Board  s work  in  East  A frica.  The  site  of  the  annual 
meeting  was  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 


Banners,  reports,  and  seminars  mark 
annual  meeting  of  Lancaster  Conference 


Some  400  official  delegates  and  2,000 
other  members  of  Lancaster  Conference 
stepped  out  of  a spring-equinox  sun  and 
a late-winter  chill  into  the  1986  annual 
meeting  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
High  School,  Mar.  21-23.  There  they 
met  the  stories  of  their  conference’s 
ministries  told  in  visuals,  dramas, 
testimonies,  Bible  expositions,  song, 
processions,  and  banners. 

Willard  Swartley  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  led  the  wor- 
ship before  the  sessions  on  the  theme, 
“Glory  to  God  from  Generation  to 
Generation.”  A commissioned  hymn  for 
the  worship  was  written  by  Barbara 
Keener  Shenk  and  David  Sauder. 

After  worship  at  each  of  the  four 
sessions,  the  boards  of  Brotherhood 
Ministries,  Congregational  Resources, 
Education,  and  Missions  presented  in- 
spirational and  consciousness-raising 
reports. 

The  Board  of  Congregational 
Resources  presented  its  work  of 
cultivating  congregational  life  with  a 
drama  written  by  Pat  Lehman  Mc- 
Farlane. 

The  programs  of  the  Board  of 
Brotherhood  Ministries  rotate  their  re- 
ports; this  year  was  Philhaven  Hos- 
pital’s turn.  The  mental  health  facility 
reported  on  its  new  Clinical  Pastoral 


Education  program  and  its  Recovery  of 
Hope  program  for  dying  marriages. 

The  annual  meeting  was  extended 
this  year.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
regular  sessions  continued  in  the  gym- 
nasium with  Myron  Augsburger  of 
Washington  (D.C.)  Community  Fellow- 
ship. At  the  same  time  the  Youth  Rally 
was  held  in  the  cafeteria,  where  skits 
and  a talk  by  Owen  Burkholder  of  Park 
View  Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  were  featured.  The  regular  Mis- 
sions Rally  was  held  on  Sunday  evening. 

The  Board  of  Education’s  report 
began  with  a song  written  by 
Christopher  Dock,  a colonial  Mennonite 
schoolmaster,  and  ended  with  music  by 
a contemporary  Mennonite  educator— 
Clyde  Hollinger.  Families  with  two  or 
three  generations  of  Mennonite  school 
students  marched  across  the  stage. 

Added  this  year  to  the  regular  report- 
ing were  “congregational  reflections.” 
These  were  given  by  pastors  after  each 
board  report.  The  purpose  of  the  words 
from  the  congregations,  according  to 
Paul  Zehr  of  the  planning  committee, 
was  to  balance  the  ministries  of  the  con- 
ference with  the  life  of  the  congregation. 
Congregations  were  also  invited  to  bring 
banners  which  were  displayed  in  the 
grand  lobby. 

The  seminars  offered  on  Sunday 


afternoon  drew  overflow  crowds. 

Held  just  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
was  Conference  Assembly — the  semian- 
nual gathering  of  Lancaster’s  650 
bishops,  pastors,  and  deacons.  They 
heard  a report  on  the  Mennonite 
Church’s  Ten-Year  Goals,  formally  ac- 
cepted 16  new  congregations,  adopted  a 
statement  calling  for  renewed  emphasis 
on  prayer  and  fasting,  and  listened  to 
the  shortest  conference  sermon  in 
memory. 

The  latter  was  delivered  by  Bishop 
Lewis  Good  of  the  Washington-Balti- 
more  District.  He  said  that  evangelism 
and  pastoral  support  go  hand  in  hand 
and  that  to  proclaim  the  message  mem- 
bers must  support  their  pastors. 

Also  meeting  just  prior  to  the 
Conference  sessions  was  the  Women’s 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission  of 
the  conference.  Its  annual  meeting  fea- 
tured two  prominent  Mennonite 
women — Eastern  Mennonite  College 
dean  Lee  Snyder  and  WMSC 
churchwide  president  Grace  Brunner. 
They  talked  about  the  importance  of 
women  supporting  each  other  through 
friendships  and  mentor  relationships. 

Lancaster,  with  17,000  members  in 
200  congregations,  is  by  far  the  largest 
conference  in  the  100,000-member  Men- 
nonite Church. 
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Ten-Year  Goals 
highlight  Lancaster 
Missions  Rally 

“I  dream  that  we  will  not  only  reach  the 
Ten-Year  Goals  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  but  will  move  far  beyond 
them.” 

With  this  challenge,  Paul  Landis, 
president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities,  set  the  tone 
for  the  Missions  Rally  on  Palm  Sunday 
evening  which  drew  to  a close  the  three- 
day  annual  meeting  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference. Eastern  Board  is  Lancaster’s 
large  mission  program. 

Landis  told  1,400  persons  in  atten- 
dance that  “individuals,  congregations, 
districts,  conferences,  and  agencies 
must  be  committed  to  working  at  the 
goals  together.” 


Council  on  Aging, 
in  transition, 
reviews  its  work 

Has  the  council  dealt  with  aging  as  a 
process  of  life?  Should  it  be  dealing  only 
with  the  elderly?  These  and  other  ques- 
tions related  to  its  work  faced  the  Inter- 
Mennonite  Council  on  Aging  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  on  Feb.  28  at  the  Radisson 
Hotel  in  Denver. 

Because  the  council  changed  its  leader 
and  moved  its  office  recently,  Chair- 
person H.  A.  Penner  began  the  session 
with  a review  of  the  council’s  activity 
since  its  organization  in  1981. 

Eldon  and  Martha  Graber  were  the 
council’s  first  executive  directors,  with 
an  office  in  Newton,  Kans.  Following 
Eldon’s  sudden  death  in  1983,  Martha 
was  asked  to  continue  until  Jan.  31, 
1986. 

As  of  Feb.  1,  Barbara  Reber  became 
executive  director  on  a part-time  basis, 
with  an  office  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  council  members  agreed  to 
strengthen  their  efforts  in  both  serving 
the  aged  and  raising  awareness  about 
the  aging  process. 

The  fears  and  problems  of  the  aged 
need  to  be  dealt  with,  they  agreed. 

Older  adults  need  to  be  helped  to  grow 
in  faith  and  to  teach  that  faith  to  their 
children.  Parents  and  adult  children 
should  learn  to  talk  to  each  other  about 
the  aging  process.  Grandparents  need  to 
tell  their  faith  story  to  their  grand- 
children. 

Involving  older  persons  in  church 
activities  should  be  a priority,  council 
members  agreed.  Leaders  need  to  be 
trained  to  address  this  need  and  to 
develop  ways  of  helping  the  church  be 
more  aware  of  the  aging  process,  find- 
ing ways  to  help  its  members  respond 
actively  to  that  process. 


Landis  said  that  if  the  Mennonite 
Church  would  faithfully  tithe  as  called 
for  in  the  Ten-Year  Goals,  sufficient 
money  would  be  available  for  expansion 
into  new  areas  of  mission. 

Eastern  Board’s  annual  report  to  the 
conference  assumed  the  format  of  a live 
Missionary  Messenger — the  board’s 
monthly  publication.  A mural-sized  re- 
plica of  a double-page  spread  of  the 
magazine  formed  the  background 
against  which  mission  leaders  reported 
on  the  year’s  activities.  Color  slides  and 
overhead  projections  completed  the  vi- 
sual effect. 

New  initiatives  at  home  and  abroad 
highlighted  Eastern  Board’s  presenta- 
tions. Among  them  was  a vision  for 
sending  missionaries  to  Peru,  where 
there  are  currently  no  Mennonite 
churches. 


Reber,  who  served  as  chairperson  of 
the  council  before  becoming  executive 
director,  reported  on  her  first  month  of 
work.  She  said  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference is  conducting  a survey  of  con- 
gregational activities  affecting  older 
members,  Ohio  Conference  is  organizing 
a Council  on  Aging,  and  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  is  being 
urged  to  offer  a course  which  would  bet- 
ter equip  its  graduates  to  work  with  ag- 
ing concerns. — LeviHartzler 


Reber  to  leave 
WMSC  post 
next  year 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Women’s 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Executive  Sec- 
retary Barbara  Reber  during  its  Mar. 
23-25  meeting  in  Bird  In  Hand,  Pa.  It  is 
effective  Sept.  1,  1987.  A Search  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  find  a suc- 
cessor. 

Reber,  working  out  of  an  office  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  currently  juggling  two 
part-time  jobs  as  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer for  both  WMSC  and  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Council  on  Aging. 

During  their  spring  meeting,  the 
churchwide  WMSC  leaders  also  af- 
firmed the  Ten-Year  Goals  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  discussed  ways  to  in- 
tegrate them  into  WMSC’s  own  five- 
year  goals. 

In  other  business,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee selected  mission  projects  for  the 
year,  gave  support  to  a nutritional 
project  for  needy  Central  American 
children  led  by  a Mennonite  woman 
physician,  and  met  with  Lancaster  Con- 
ference WMSC  leaders. 


Among  the  other  reports: 

— Stephen  Garcia,  church  planter 
among  the  Garifuna  people  in  New  York 
City,  said  the  practice  of  witchcraft 
among  those  Central  American  immi- 
grants is  one  of  the  main  challenges  of 
that  ministry. 

— Vicki  Butzer  of  Mountville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  presented  the  vision 
for  Beth  Shalom — a ministry  devoted  to 
sharing  the  love  of  Christ  with  single 
young  mothers  and  their  children. 

— Jeryl  Hollinger,  pastor  of  Charlotte 
Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Lancaster, 
introduced  a ministry  called  Hope  Way, 
which  will  provide  temporary  accommo- 
dation and  support  for  persons  just 
released  from  prison. 

The  Missions  Rally  climaxed  with  the 
dedication  and  commissioning  of  26  mis- 
sionaries for  home  and  overseas  work. 


Mennonite  World 
Fellowship  Sunday 
set  for  May  1 8 

On  Sunday,  May  18 — as  on  every  other 
Sunday  of  the  year — Mennonites 
around  the  world  will  worship  the  same 
Lord  in  more  than  100  languages.  Pente- 
cost Sunday,  a reminder  of  the  world- 
wide nature  of  the  church,  is  being 
sponsored  again  as  Mennonite  World 
Fellowship  Sunday  by  Mennonite  World 
Conference. 

For  this  special  day,  MWC  suggests 
that  each  congregation  make  special 
recognition  of  the  international  fellow- 
ship— through  prayer  for  each  other 
through  the  involvement  in  church 
activities  of  its  members  who  have 
served  in  other  countries,  through  a spe- 
cial sermon,  or  through  an  international 
meal. 

Hymn  choices  could  include  such  se- 
lections as  “In  Christ  There  Is  No  East 
or  West,”  “Here,  0 Lord,  Thy  Servants 
Gather,”  “Jesus,  Where’er  Thy  People 
Meet,”  and  “Come  Let  Us  All  Unite  To 
Sing.” 

“The  idea  of  Mennonite  World  Fellow- 
ship Sunday  is  indeed  to  fellowship  in 
spirit  with  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  around  the  world,”  says  MWC 
executive  secretary  Paul  Kraybill.  “All 
of  us  benefit  as  Christians  and  as 
human  beings  from  understanding  our 
different  brother,  our  distant  sister,  and 
their  experiences  and  faith.” 

The  number  of  Mennonites  around 
the  world  is  currently  about  730,000. 
They  are  found  in  some  60  countries. 

Pentecost  Sunday  is  observed  each 
year  as  Mennonite  World  Fellowship 
Sunday  throughout  the  Mennonite 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Europe, 
where  churches  hold  their  observances 
on  Reformation  Sunday  each  October. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Leslie  Rafaniello,  Alpha,  N.J. 

I can’t  let  another  week  go  by  without 
writing  to  you  about  Robert  Roberg’s 
meditation  “Through  a Poor  Man’s 
Eyes”  (Mar.  4). 

As  I sat  and  read  it,  tears  welled  up  in 
my  eyes  and  memories  of  my  past  sur- 
faced. I,  too,  grew  up  “on  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks”  and,  though  my  experi- 
ences are  not  all  the  same  as  his,  I could 
identify  with  the  struggles  within.  Be- 
ing poor  and  of  a broken  home,  I,  too, 
hated  the  rich.  I hated  all  the  hand-me- 
downs.  I hated  never  having  a new  bike. 
I hated  never  having  the  chance  to  be  a 
child,  because  I was  forced  to  grow  up 
and  do  the  chores  of  an  adult. 

Being  a female,  I was  encouraged  only 
“to  hook  up  with  a good  man  who’ll  take 
care  of  you”— not  to  pursue  an  educa- 
tion. I never  even  questioned  this  ad- 
vice, for  poor  broken  people  usually 
have  such  poor  self-images  that  they 
believe  they  are  not  worth  anything. 

I worked  hard  from  age  seven.  Some- 
times I remembered  wondering  how  my 
friends  found  the  time  to  go  to  the 
movies,  or  play  outside  in  the  sunshine, 
or  just  have  fun  being  kids.  But  that 
doesn’t  last  long,  for  reality  sets  in  and 
there’s  much  work  to  be  done. 

Yet,  I never  blamed  God  for  this.  I 
found  myself  drawn  closer  to  him.  As  I 
look  back,  it  seems  I found  God  in  my 
helpless  state.  He  was  my  only  means  of 
survival.  I mean  that  in  the  physical 
sense.  It  is  very  easy  to  turn  to  drugs 
and  alcohol  (my  Dad  was  an  alcoholic) 
and  other  means  of  escaping  the  reality 
of  a broken  life. 

In  1979  I found  (God  led  me  to)  the 
Mennonite  Church.  I chose  to  embrace 
the  Mennonite  faith  for  several  reasons. 
I found  genuine,  unconditional  love 
within  the  body.  I was  accepted  just  the 
way  I was.  I was  cared  about  and  nur- 
tured and  encouraged.  I found  Jesus  the 
Liberator,  and  Isaiah  61  came  alive  for 
me.  I have  been  freed! 

I have  also  chosen  to  follow  the  role  of 
the  suffering  servant  who  has  commit- 
ted to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
and  I therefore  have  chosen  voluntary 
poverty  as  a means  of  identifying  with 


those  who  are  forced  to  live  in  poverty.  I 
never  forget  my  roots — for  this  is  where 
I met  God. 

Lastly,  I chose  the  Mennonite  faith 
for  the  peace  position.  I have  always 
believed  all  life  is  sacred  to  God.  God 
cared  about  me— poor,  broken,  alone, 
and  dirty,  and  he  never  turned  away 
from  me.  Because  of  his  great  love  for 


me,  I have  but  one  vocation  in  life  and 
that  is  to  pass  on  his  love  to  all  I meet.  If 
he  saw  there  was  hope  for  me — then 
there  is  hope  for  everyone. 

Robert,  thanks  for  your  honesty  and 
your  humility — and  thanks  for  connect- 
ing with  me.  “We  do  have  fellowship  in 
spirit  and  his  joy  is  made  complete”  (1 
John  1:3-4). 


DISCOVER 

nursing! 


at 


Goshen  College 


• Job  Placement  — By 

1990,  there  will  be 
two  jobs  available  for 
nurses  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  for 
every  graduate 
qualified  to  fill  the 
position.  * 


• Affordability  — Almost  9 out  of  10  Goshen  College 
students  qualify  for  financial  aid. 

• Lessons  in  caring  — Nursing  students  learn  the  role 
culture  plays  in  health  care  as  they  practice  the  deepest 
level  of  Christian  caring  beyond  national  borders  during 
the  Study-Service  Trimester  or  international  study  on 
campus. 

*1984  report  to  Congress,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 


For  a free  copy  of  “Nursing  at  Goshen  College,’’  write  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Or  phone  toll  free  (800) 
348-7422,  collect  from  Indiana  or  Canada,  (219)  533-3161. 
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EMC  students  discover  missions  in  Japan.  Two  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  students  learned  missions  first-hand  during  a three- 
month  experience  in  Japan  recently.  Lyla  Johnson  (left)  and  Yvonne 
Kauffman  (right)  are  both  junior  business  majors  and  from  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church  in  Sarasota , Fla. 

The  visit  challenged  their  faith,  they  acknowledged,  because  of  the 
level  of  commitment  required  to  be  a Christian  in  Japanese  society. 
Often  one  must  go  against  the  traditional  family  and  society  to  be- 
come Christians.  “ Since  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  in  Japanese  so- 
ciety,” said  Kauffman,  “becoming  a Christian  sometimes  means  re- 
jecting one's  family.  ” 

The  two  students  fulfilled  requirements  for  cross-cultural  studies 
at  EMC  through  first-hand  observation  and  more  formal  studies 
supervised  by  the  people  they  stayed  with— Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  Ken  and  Natalie  Johnson  Shenk.  Natalie  is  Lyla's 
sister. 

The  EMCers,  based  in  Sapporo,  also  visited  some  of  the  17  Men- 
nonite congregations  on  the  island  of  Hokkaido  and  some  of  the  13 
MBM  missionaries. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Only  30  percent  of  Iowa- 
Nebraska  Conference’s  mem- 
bers support  women  in  pastoral 
leadership,  according  to  a survey 
conducted  by  the  Conference 
Council  and  the  Leadership 
Board.  The  survey,  which  was  at- 
tached to  a study  guide  on  the 
issue,  was  completed  by  over  half 
of  the  conference’s  40  congrega- 
tions and  represented  80  percent 
of  the  conference’s  members.  The 
survey  also  showed,  however, 
that  65  percent  of  the  members 
can  tolerate  differing  views  on 
women  as  pastors.  The  issue, 
which  has  been  under  study  by 
the  conference  for  over  three 
years,  will  be  considered  at  a spe- 
cial delegate  session  on  Aug.  1. 

Is  it  easier  to  travel  by  wheel- 
chair from  Alaska  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  than  to  enter  most 
Mennonite  churches?  Mike  King 
asked  that  question  when  he 
visited  12  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
churches  recently  to  find  out  how 
accessible  they  are  for  the  handi- 
capped. He  is  using  the  publicity 
from  his  cross-continent  wheel- 
chair trek  last  year  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  disabled. 
King  pointed  out  that  he  could 
not  get  on  to  the  speaker’s  plat- 
form at  any  of  the  churches 
without  assistance.  Of  the  dozen 
churches  he  visited  and  13  others 
he  surveyed,  about  half  had  a 
ramp  or  were  on  street  level  so 
that  handicapped  people  could 
enter  unassisted.  Eight  had 
handicapped  parking,  and  only 
two  had  accessible  rest  rooms. 

“UBS  is  a seminary  well  worth 
supporting,”  says  Stanley 
Shenk,  a retired  Goshen  College 
professor  who  recently  spent  10 
weeks  teaching  at  that  school  in 
India.  About  a dozen  of  the  200 
students  at  Union  Biblical 
Seminary  are  Indian  Mennonites. 
Mennonites  in  India  and  in  North 
America  are  among  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  interdenomina- 
tional seminary.  They  also  sup- 
ply professors  from  time  to  time, 
like  Shenk,  who  is  on  a 10-month 
teaching/preaching  assignment 
in  Asia  with  his  wife,  Doris.  They 
are  supported  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

A computer-aided  job-place- 
ment service  is  being  organized 
for  business  students  at  Men- 
nonite colleges.  Beginning  this 
fall,  the  new  service — called  Net- 
work— will  match  students’  skills 
and  interests  with  employment 
opportunities  in  business  and 
overseas  development.  The  ser- 
vice is  a joint  venture  of  the 
Council  of  Mennonite  Colleges 
and  Mennonite  Economic  De- 
velopment Associates.  The  idea 
emerged  last  fall  when  Men- 
nonite college  presidents  met 
with  MEDA  officials  to  explore 
ways  of  bringing  business  and  ed- 
ucation closer  together.  Burgeon- 


ing business  programs  now  com- 
prise 800  students  at  11  Menno- 
nite colleges. 

Three  international  students 
won  the  annual  C.  Henry  Smith 
Peace  Speech  Contest  at 
Goshen  College  on  Mar.  13. 
Nabil  Oudeh  of  Israel  won  first 
place  on  his  proposal  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Taking  second 
was  Jonathan  Lorenc  of  Ireland, 
followed  by  Richard  Allfrey  of 
England.  The  contest  is  named 
after  a former  history  professor 
at  the  college. 

The  women’s  and  men’s  basket- 
ball teams  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  ended  the  1985- 
86  season  with  winning  records 
and  numerous  honors.  The 
women,  posting  an  18-8  overall 
record,  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
Old  Dominion  Athletic  Con- 
ference (ODAC).  They  also  won 
the  National  Christian  College 
Athletic  Association  (NCCAA) 
Region  II  championship  for  the 
second  year  and  finished  seventh 
in  the  nation.  Senior  Deana 
Moren,  about  to  graduate  with  a 
perfect  4.0  cumulative  grade 
point  average,  was  named  ODAC 
player  of  the  year.  Sandy 
Brownscombe  was  voted  NCCAA 
coach  of  the  year.  The  men,  14-13 


overall,  advanced  to  the  finals  of 
the  NCCAA  Region  II  tourna- 
ment. Senior  Leonard  Dow,  who 
broke  the  all-time  EMC  career 
scoring  record,  was  named  an 
NCCAA  first-team  all-American. 
Sherm  Eberly  resigned  as  head 
coach  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

A Mennonite  congregation  for 
Haitian  refugees  is  emerging  in 
Miami.  It  is  called  Eglise  du 
Nouveau  Testament  (New  Testa- 
ment Church),  and  it  meets  in  a 
building  on  79th  Street  in  the  Lit- 
tle Haiti  section  of  the  city.  The 
worshiping  body  already  includes 
about  40  adults  and  children.  The 
pastoral  leaders  are  Simon  and 
Carmen  Daux  and  Walter  and  Joy 
Sawatzky.  Dauxes  are  immi- 
grants from  Haiti — like  most  of 
their  church  members.  Simon 
was  a pastor  in  Haiti  in  addition 
to  juggling  two  other  jobs. 
Sawatzkys  are  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers 
assigned  to  the  Association  of 
Mennonite  Ministries  for  Dade 
County. 

Four-month-old  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Mennonite  Church  has 
begun  meeting  in  a rented 
facility  owned  by  Knox  Presby- 
terian Church.  Current  atten- 
dance at  the  weekly  Sunday  eve- 


ning meetings  is  40-45.  The  new 
meeting  place  is  at  325  S.  Hill  St. 

Allegheny  Conference  has 
developed  a Sunday  school  cur- 
riculum for  small  congrega- 
tions where  there  are  only  a few 
children  of  widely  varying  ages. 
It  is  a non-graded  curriculum  for 
kindergarten  through  eighth 
grade.  All  the  children  study  the 
same  lesson  but  are  then  involved 
in  learning  activities  of  varying 
levels  of  difficulty.  Only  one 
room  is  needed  and  1-3  teachers. 
The  13-lesson  unit  was  prepared 
by  the  conference’s  Congrega- 
tional Education  Committee  with 
supplementary  materials  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
About  half  of  Allegheny  Con- 
ference’s 38  congregations  have 
less  than  100  members. 

Summer  Bible  school  children 
in  Franconia  Conference  will 
raise  money  for  minority 
leadership  training.  Their  focus 
will  be  on  sending  budding 
Vietnamese  and  Hispanic  leaders 
to  school.  An  offering  project  kit 
provided  by  the  conference  in- 
cludes a poster,  leaflets,  an  au- 
diovisual, and  Vietnamese  and 
Hispanic  songs  and  recipes. 

About  1,000  stations  aired  the 
radio  special  on  the  late  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Called  All 
God’s  Children,  the  30-minute 
program  celebrated  the  establish- 
ment of  a national  holiday  (Jan. 
20)  honoring  the  black  civil  rights 
leader.  The  program  was  pro- 
duced by  SandCastles  Interna- 
tional, an  ecumenical  media 
cooperative  that  includes  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  “Here’s 
a case  where  MBM’s  $1,000 
contribution  went  a long  way  in 
providing  God’s  message  of  peace 
and  hope  to  the  American 
public,”  said  Ron  Byler,  director 
of  media  resources  development 
for  MBM. 

The  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  area  Men- 
nonite congregations  hosted  88 
young  people  from  26  countries, 

Feb.  4-10,  for  the  annual  midyear 
conference  of  the  International 
Visitor  Exchange  Program.  The 
young  people,  also  known  as 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
“trainees,”  listened  to  local  His- 
panic Mennonite  pastor  Michael 
Meneses,  discussed  life  in  North 
America,  and  performed  songs 
and  dances  from  their  home- 
lands. On  the  final  evening,  the 
group  presented  a program  at 
Trinity  Mennonite  Church  on  the 
theme  “We  Are  One  in  the  Bond 
of  Love.”  It  was  an  emotional 
experience  for  both  the 
presenters  and  the  congregation. 

Souderton  Mennonite  Homes 
received  a “certificate  of  au- 
thority” from  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania recently,  enabling  it  to 
offer  continuing  care  to  the 
elderly.  The  retirement  com- 
munity currently  has  220 
residents  in  a variety  of  accom- 
modations. Construction  is  begin- 
ning this  spring  on  36  more 
apartments. 
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VSer  named  ‘employee  of  the  year’  at  Maple  Lawn.  Voluntary 
Service  worker  Brad  Faler  (left)  was  recently  named  1985  “ employee 
of  the  year"  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes — a Mennonite  retirement  com- 
munity in  Eureka,  III.  Presenting  the  award  is  executive  director 
Cliff  King. 

Faler  is  the  first  VSer  so  honored  at  Maple  Lawn,  where  he  is  coor- 
dinator of  transvortation  services.  He  helm  residents  get  to  stores, 
doctors'  offices,  and  other  places. 

The  award  was  especially  significant  because  the  entire  staff 
through  a balloting  process  chose  the  employee  from  a field  of  11 
candidates — all  of  whom  were  previous  “ employee  of  the  month” 
winners. 

Staff  members  praised  Faler  as  one  who  is  patient,  considerate, 
kind,  attentive,  has  a sense  of  humor,  and  is  truly  caring  for  those  he 
serves. 

Faler  and  his  wife  and  son  are  completing  a 1 Vz-year  VS  term  in 
April.  They  are  returning  to  the  pastorate  after  a “respite"  between 
congregations. 


The  Florida  Chapter  of  Men- 
nonite Economic  Development 
Associates  was  launched  on 

Feb.  18.  Over  100  persons  at- 
tended a kickoff  dinner  at  the 
Cypress  Inn  in  Sarasota.  The 
guest  speakers  included  MEDA 
president  Neil  Janzen  from  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  and  MEDA 
chairman  Don  Hedrick  from 
Lansdale,  Pa.  The  organization 
currently  has  1,500  members— 
mostly  business  and  professional 
people— scattered  throughout 
North  America.  They  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  notion  that  people, 
even  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  can 
help  themselves  if  given  the 
means,  dignity,  and  opportunity. 
They  operate  a variety  of  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad. 

A Seattle,  Wash.,  pastor  and  a 
member  of  his  congregation 
served  a three-day  sentence  re- 
cently in  a federal  halfway  house 
for  their  part  in  a sit-in 
demonstration  at  the  office  of 
U.S.  Rep.  John  Miller  last  June. 
They  are  Pastor  Steve  Ratzlaff 
and  Bill  Kaye  of  Seattle  Men- 
nonite Church.  They  were  part  of 
a nationwide  protest  organized 
by  Pledge  of  Resistance — a re- 
ligiously based  group  trying  to 
stop  U.S.  aid  to  the  “contra” 
rebels  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Mennonite  Church  of  Italy 
has  published  an  Italian 
translation  of  What  Mennonites 
Believe  by  J.  C.  Wenger.  This  is 
the  first  of  the  Mennonite  Faith 
Series  to  be  translated  into 
Italian.  The  series  is  intended  to 
be  used  in  places  where  the  Men- 
nonite faith  is  not  well  known. 
The  booklets  are  written  in  a 
simple  and  concise  style  and  are 
readily  adaptable  for  translation. 

North  American  Mennonites 
are  helping  Chinese  Christians 
print  and  distribute  Bibles 

through  a $15,000  grant  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  to 
American  Bible  Society.  ABS  is 
part  of  a recent  effort  to  establish 
a $6.7  million  printing  operation 
in  Nanjing,  China.  Planners  hope 
to  begin  printing  250,000  com- 
plete Bibles  and  500,000  New 
Testaments  each  year,  starting  in 
early  1987. 

Two  Friendship  Evangelism 
Seminars  are  planned  for  May 

by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Art  McPhee  will  lead  both  of 
them.  One  is  slated  for  May  2-3  at 
Camp  Brethren  Heights,  Rodney, 
Mich.,  and  the  other  for  May  9-10 
at  Smithville  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church.  More  information  is 
available  from  Melba  Martin  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•David  Myers  has  resigned  as 
pastor  of  Whitestone  Mennonite 
Church,  Hesston,  Kans.  He  plans 
to  leave  in  midsummer. 

•Jerry  Ketner  has  resigned  as 
pastor  of  Harrisonville  (Mo.) 
Mennonite  Church.  He  is  accept- 
ing a position  with  the  Nicki  Cruz 
Crusade. 


Upcoming  events: 

•Churchwide  Young  Adult 
Ministry  Consultation,  June  19- 
21,  at  Reba  Place  Church, 
Evanston,  111.  Sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  it  is  for 
people  involved  in  congregational 
ministry  with  young  adults.  The 
speakers  are  author  Tom  Sine, 
campus  pastor  Marty  Kolb,  black 
church  leader  Don  Matthews, 
and  young  adult  workers  Stan 
and  Delores  Friesen.  More  in- 
formation from  Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services  at  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

• Crossroads  86,  June  23-28,  at 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  It  is  an  ecu- 
menical training  event  in  young 
adult  ministry.  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  which  is  involved  in 
the  conference,  encourages  Men- 
nonite participants  to  attend  a 
special  caucus  in  Chicago  just 
prior  to  the  event.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Student 
and  Young  Adult  Services  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Lancaster  Area  MEDA  Chapter 
Meeting,  May  1,  at  Bird-In-Hand 
(Pa.)  Restaurant.  The  speaker  is 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  business  and 
church  leader  Lewis  Strite.  The 
Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates  chapter  holds  its 
meetings  at  noon  and  then 
repeats  them  in  the  evening. 
More  information  from  MEDA  at 
Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717-738-3715. 


•Ephrata  Mennonite  School 
Reunion,  May  17,  at  the  school  in 
Ephrata,  Pa.  Former  students 
are  invited  to  visit  with  former 
teachers  and  classmates.  The 
200-student  school,  with  grades 
K-9,  is  celebrating  its  40th  an- 
niversary this  year.  More  in- 
formation from  the  school  at  R.  1, 
Ephrata,  PA  17522;  phone  717- 
733-6339. 

New  books: 

•Merino  in  Australia  by  H.  Th. 
Ament.  Illustrated  with 
photographs,  it  tells  the  story  of 
Mennonites  in  that  country.  The 
author  is  a Dutch  Mennonite  pas- 
tor who  visited  Australia  last 
year.  Published  in  Dutch,  the 
book  is  available  from  the  author 
at  Mennistepaed  1,  8721  GB 
Warns,  The  Netherlands. 
•Cornucopia  by  Fred  Redekop.  It 
is  a book  of  poems,  with  line 
drawings  by  Laura  Friesen.  The 
author  is  a junior  communication 
major  at  Goshen  College.  The 
book  is  available  from  Pinch- 
penny  Press  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

New  resources: 

•Annual  report  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  250-page 
paperback  volume  includes 
details  of  mission  work  at  home 
and  abroad  in  1985,  as  well  as  an 
audited  financial  report.  It  will 
be  available  in  late  June.  It  can  be 
ordered  by  May  15  for  $2  from 
Paul  Gingrich  at  MBM,  Box  370, 


Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
•Congregational  profile  study 
from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  50-page  document 
identifies  88  Mennonite  con- 
gregations that  were  started  in 
urban  and  university  settings 
with  the  help  of  students  and 
young  adults  during  the  past  20- 
30  years.  The  study,  conducted 
last  year  by  the  Mennonite  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches,  shows  how  the  con- 
gregations came  into  being, 
growth  patterns,  leadership 
development,  and  style  of  con- 
gregational life.  It  is  available  for 
$3  from  Student  and  Young 
Adult  Services  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

•New  list  of  mission  giving 
projects  for  children  from  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The 
projects  teach  children  about 
specific  mission  efforts  while 
challenging  them  to  give  their 
money  at  the  same  time.  They 
can  be  used  in  Sunday  school,  va- 
cation Bible  school,  and  other 
activities.  They  are  available 
from  Tim  Martin  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 
•Listening  Committee  report 
from  the  Common  Life  Con- 
ference. This  three-page  docu- 
ment was  developed  during  and 
after  the  Feb.  27-Mar.  2 event  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  Chaired  by  Myrna 
Burkholder,  the  eight-member 
committee  hopes  the  report  will 
spark  further  discussion  and 
reflection  on  the  future  of  com- 
munity among  Mennonites.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  Levi  Miller 
at  Laurelville,  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
PA  15666. 

•Audiovisual  on  crime  victims 

from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. This  10-minute  dramati- 
zation, entitled  The  Forgotten 
Neighbor,  shows  what  it’s  like  to 
be  a victim  and  suggests  how  in- 
dividuals and  congregations  can 
help  crime  victims.  It  can  be 
rented  for  $5  in  either  a slide- 
and-cassette  format  or  a VHS 
video  format.  The  former  can  be 
purchased  for  $40.  Also  available, 
for  40<(  plus  50<t  postage,  is  a com- 
panion 15-page  booklet.  The  ma- 
terials can  be  obtained  from  the 
MCC  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
at  220  W.  High  St.,  Elkhart,  IN 
46516. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Chief  executive  officer,  King’s 
View  Corporation.  This  is  a Men- 
nonite facility  for  the  mentally  ill 
and  developmentally  disabled  in 
Reedley,  Calif.  Send  resume  by 
May  1 to  Theodore  Loewen  at 
1470  W.  Herndon  Ave.,  Fresno, 
CA  93711. 

•Resident  director  for  men's  hall, 
Hesston  College.  The  require- 
ments include  a BA  degree  in  a 
helping  profession  and  experi- 
ence in  camp  counseling,  college 
student  life,  or  a similar  area. 
The  job  is  a full-time,  nine- 
month,  live-in  position.  Send  re- 
sume to  Ruth  Guengerich  at  HC, 
Box  3000,  Hesston.  KS  67062. 
•Athletic  director/physical 
education  teacher,  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  School,  starting  this 
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Families  in  war-torn  Chad  get  roof-repair  ‘kits.’  The  African 
country  of  Chad,  is  in  the  midst  of  civil  war.  In  the  capital  city. 
N'Djamena,  the  fighting  has  left  some  homes  so  damaged  that 
families  are  unable  to  live  there. 

As  part  of  a reconstruction  project  launched  by  a Chadian 
interchurch  relief  committee , Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
given  more  than  700  families  roofing  “kits”  to  repair  their  homes. 
The  kits  include  nails,  wooden  beams,  and  corrugated  tin  sheets. 

Dale  Evans  (center),  an  MCC  worker  in  Chad,  helped  purchase  the 
materials,  assemble  the  kits,  and  distribute  them  to  families  in  need. 


(Paulus),  Hydro,  Okla.,  third 


fall.  The  school  has  400  students 
in  grades  K-8.  Contact  Maribel 
Kraybill  at  the  school,  Box  37, 
Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone 
717-394-7107. 

• Teachers  for  grades  5-6,  Linville 
Hill  Mennonite  School,  starting 
this  fall.  The  school  has  over  130 
students  in  grades  K-8.  Contact 
Margaret  Ebersole  at  the  school, 
295  S.  Kinzers  Rd.,  Paradise,  PA 
17562;  phone  717-442-4447. 

•Staff  person,  Beaver  Camp, 
starting  on  June  14.  This  is  a 
year-round  position  requiring 
expertise  in  maintenance  and 
construction,  with  capabilities  of 
directing  summer  children’s 
camping.  Beaver  Camp  is  a Men- 
nonite facility  in  northern  New 
York.  Contact  Mark  and  Brenda 
Souder  by  Apr.  30  at  Star  Rt., 
Box  221,  Lowville,  NY  13367; 
phone  315-376-2640. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Zion,  Hub- 
bard, Oreg.:  Darcy  Hershberger, 
Jay  Dee  Roth,  Julie  Miller,  Jerry 
Roth,  Mindy  Stutzman.  Allen- 
town, Pa.:  Victor  and  Joan  Mir- 
anda by  confession  of  faith.  Plea- 
sant View,  Buffalo,  Mo.:  Laurie 
Miller,  Tina  Roth,  Tammy 
Beachy,  Angie  Richard,  and 
Loren  and  Mary  Ann  Beachy. 

Change  of  address:  Esther  Vogt 
from  Evanston,  111.,  to  Beth 
Haven,  2500  Pleasant  St.,  Han- 
nibal, MO  63401. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Bowman,  Murray  and  Helen 
(Stoltzfus),  Millersburg,  Ind.,  sec- 
ond child,  first  son,  Mark 
Bradley,  Feb.  14. 

Byler,  Glenn  and  Jean  (Zook), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Nathan 
Jay,  Feb.  14;  received  for  adop- 
tion, Feb.  18. 

Derby,  Jim  and  Karen,  Venice, 
Fla.,  second  daughter,  Allison 
Elizabeth,  Mar.  25. 

Eckman,  David  and  Frances, 
Hooversville,  Pa.,  fourth  child, 
third  daughter,  Katie  Suzanne, 
Mar.  26. 

Fox,  Larry  and  Cindy,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  third  child,  a son,  Za- 
chary W.,  Apr.  2. 

Frey,  Ed  and  Cindy,  Solon, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Courtney  Joel, 
Mar.  14. 

Gonzalez,  Chuy  and  Ronda 
(Noffziger),  Newton,  Kans.,  first 
child,  Rosamar  N.,  Feb.  2. 

Gonzalez,  Ray  and  Emely 
(Rolon),  second  child,  first  daugh- 
ter, Alicia  Renee,  Feb.  27. 

Hostetler,  Steve  and  Colette 
(Nafziger),  Muscatine,  Iowa,  first 
child,  Jessica  Lynn,  Mar.  14. 

James,  Jeffrey  and  Stacy 
(Stutz),  Middlebury,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Evan  Alexander,  Jan.  28. 

Kraybill,  Don  and  Elizabeth 


(Loux),  Harleysville,  Pa.,  third 
child,  Ashley  Elizabeth  Loux, 
Mar.  30. 

Longacre,  Horace  A.  and  Su- 
san D.  (Gehman),  Coopersburg, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Gregory  Allen, 
Feb.  12. 

Martin,  Arnold  and  Beverly 
(Martin),  Kitchener,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Benjamin  Arnold,  Feb.  18. 

Martin,  Landis  and  Miriam 
(Zimmerman),  Northampton, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  second  son, 
Andrew  James,  Feb.  28. 

Miller,  Greg  and  Crystal 
(Lowe),  Kokomo,  Ind.,  a son, 
Matthew  Dean,  Mar.  22. 

Miller,  Harold  and  Karen 
(Nussbaum),  Corning,  N.Y.,  sec- 
ond daughter,  Rachel  Mae,  Mar. 
18. 

Miller,  Larry  and  Marsha 
(May),  Weatherford,  Okla.,  sec- 
ond child,  first  son,  Newton 
Benjamin,  Mar.  16. 

Miller,  Perry,  Jr.,  and 
Roberta,  Amboy,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Richard  Perry,  Mar.  11. 

Newport,  Gary  and  Sylvia 
(Butcher),  Woodbridge,  Va.,  third 
child,  first  daughter,  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  Nov.  5;  received  for 
adoption,  Mar.  11. 

Otto,  Linnford  and  Marietta 
(Hochstedler),  Bunker  Hill,  Ind., 
second  son,  Jaramel  Jacob,  Mar. 
22. 

Rexrode,  Michael  and  Agnes 
(Handrich),  Staunton,  Va.,  first 
child,  Jonathan  Lee,  Mar.  26. 

Rutt,  Ken  and  Karen  (Frank), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  child, 
Karisa  Sue,  Apr.  3. 

Rutter,  David  and  Rejeanna 
(Harder),  Novelty,  Mo.,  first 
child,  Alyssa  Marie,  Mar.  14. 

Schloneger,  Keith  and  Bev 
(Overholt),  Stone  Lake,  Wis., 
first  child,  Isaiah  David,  Mar.  23. 

Schmucker,  Darrel  and  Dee- 
Ann,  Denver,  Colo.,  a son,  Eric 
Daniel,  Jan.  31. 

Shantz,  Eldon  and  Ellen 
(Paulus),  Thomas,  Okla.,  second 
daughter,  Krisha  Marie,  Mar.  19. 

Shetler,  Ora  and  Marilyn 
(Stutzman),  Kidron,  Ohio,  fourth 
child,  second  daughter,  Rosanna 
Jean,  Mar.  22. 

Stahly,  Michael  and  Rachel 
(Yoder),  Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Evan  Michael,  Feb.  22. 

Stubbs,  Brent  and  Anita 


daughter,  Lacey  LeAlan,  Feb.  6. 

Swartzentruber,  Ken  and 
Wendy  (Conrad),  Apple  Creek, 
Ohio,  third  and  fourth  daughters, 
Heather  Joy  and  Holly  Jean, 
Mar.  23. 

Trump,  Roger  and  Sherry 
(Stern),  E.  Petersburg,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Benjamin  Matthew,  Apr.  4. 

Yoder,  Paul  H.  and  Sherryl 
(Miller),  Belleville,  Pa.,  fourth 
child,  third  son,  Marc  Percy,  Feb. 
12. 

Yoder,  Willard  and  Velma 
(Zook),  Garden  City,  Mo.,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Megan 
Ranae,  Feb.  20. 

Zook,  Darrell  and  Patricia 
(Troyer),  Garden  City,  Mo.,  third 
child,  second  son,  Mark  Ethan, 
Mar.  21. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Galer-Slagell.  Michael  Galer, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  Western  cong.,  and 
Julie  Slagell,  Hydro,  Okla., 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Chester 
Slagell,  Mar.  28. 

Hawley-Yoder.  Christopher 
David  Hawley,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Elizabeth  Anne  Yoder,  Hollsop- 
ple,  Pa.,  Blough  cong.,  by  David 
Mishler,  Apr.  5. 

Imhoff-Miller.  John  Imhoff, 
Roanoke,  111.,  Metamora  cong., 
and  Darlene  Miller,  Morton,  111., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  James 
Detweiler  and  Sanford  Yoder, 
Mar.  22. 

Lengacher-Miller.  Jeff  Len- 
gacher,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  North  Leo 
cong.,  and  Myra  Miller,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  by  Paul  R. 
Yoder,  Sr.,  Mar.  22. 

Toews-Stoltzfus.  Bob  Toews, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Hesston  cong.,  and 
Brenda  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind., 
College  cong.,  by  Elvin  Stoltzfus, 
father  of  the  bride,  and  Clare 
Schumm,  Mar.  29. 

Smoker-Gough.  Emerson 
Smoker,  Jr.,  and  Kay  Gough, 
both  of  Albany,  Oreg.,  Plainview 
cong.,  by  Dennis  Stauffer,  Feb. 
14. 


J. Ten 
‘Years* 


Begun  in  1976 
by  Mennonite 
Board  of 
Missions, 

Deaf 

Ministries 
is  a resource 
to  deaf  and 
hearing  persons 
and 

congregations. 

DEAF  MINISTRIES  OFFERS: 

• Resource  persons  for  presentations  to 

congregations  and  groups 

• Signing  (bimonthly  newsletter) 

• Annual  Deaf  Ministries  Leadership  Retreat 

• Annual  Laurelville  retreat  for  deaf  people,  their 

family  and  friends 

• Support  to  local  Deaf  Ministries  programs 

• Loaning  library  (books  and  videotapes) 

• Ephphatha  scholarships  to  train  persons  in  deaf 

ministries 

• Coordination  of 


interpreters  at 

churchwide 

events 


For  more 

information,  contact: 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart  IN  46515-0370 
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Sommers-Hollinger.  Gaylin 
Sommers  and  Denise  Hollinger, 
both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton 
cong.,  by  Ken  Nauman,  Mar.  15. 


OBITUARIES 


Bontrager,  Simon,  was  born 
in  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Oct.  28, 
1907;  died  at  Hutchinson  Hos- 
pital on  Mar.  27,  1986;  aged  78  y. 
On  Feb.  7,  1932,  he  was  married 
to  Clara  Schrock,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Doyle, 
Bill  and  Dean),  10  grandchildren, 
and  2 brothers  (Emery  and 
Jerry).  He  was  a member  of 
South  Hutchinson  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  31,  in  charge  of 
Calvin  King;  interment  in  Fair- 
lawn  Cemetery. 

Bucher,  Mamie,  daughter  of 
Lewis  and  Sallie  (Drissel)  Moyer, 
was  born  at  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Oct.  15,  1893;  died  at  Souderton 
Mennonite  Home,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Jan.  5,  1986;  aged  92  y.  On 
Nov.  6,  1910,  she  was  married  to 
Charles  Bucher,  who  died  on  Feb. 
17,  1951.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Walter  and  Clyde),  one  grand- 
daughter, and  2 great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of 
Salford  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Home  on 
Jan.  9,  in  charge  of  Willis  Miller, 
John  Ruth,  and  John  Sharp;  in- 
terment in  Salford  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Cable,  Ralph,  son  of  Amos 
and  Lydia  (Johns)  Cable,  was 
born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  8, 
1901;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Mar.  19,  1986; 
aged  84.  He  was  married  to  Min- 
nie Livingston,  who  survives. 
Also  surving  are  2 brothers 
(James  and  John),  and  2 sisters 
(Nellie  Thomas  and  Edna  Leh- 
man). He  was  a member  of 
Blough  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  22,  in  charge  of  David 
Mishler  and  Norman  Moyer; 
interment  in  Blough  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Cook,  Lesher  M.,  son  of 

Lesher  M.,  Sr.,  and  Laura 
(Myers)  Cook,  was  born  in  Nor- 
ristown, Pa.,  Oct.  15, 1927;  died  at 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sell  - 
ersville,  Pa.,  Mar.  27,  1986;  aged 
58  y.  He  was  married  to  Concetta 
DiCandilo,  who  died  on  Apr.  6, 
1985.  On  Feb.  14,  1986,  he  was 
married  to  Thelma  Godshall 
Felton,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Cynthia 
A. — Mrs.  Michael  A.  Sotak),  one 
son  (Thomas  L.),  3 stepchildren 
(Benita — Mrs.  Russell  Carpenter, 
and  David  B.  and  Jonathon  L. 
Felton),  2 grandchildren,  and  6 
stepgrandchildren.  He  attended 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Huff  and  Lakjer  Funeral  Home 
on  Mar.  31,  in  charge  of  Russell 
M.  Detweiler  and  Henry  L.  Ruth; 
interment  in  Whitemarsh  Me- 
morial Park. 

Delp,  William  F.,  son  of  Her- 
man and  Lizzie  Delp,  was  born  in 


Mainland,  Pa.,  Oct.  14,  1895;  died 
at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Dec.  27,  1985; 
aged  90  y.  On  June  7, 1922,  he  was 
married  to  Lavina  Clemens,  who 
died  on  June  12,  1974.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (William),  2 
grandsons,  and  one  great- 
grandson.  He  was  a member  of 
Salford  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  29,  in  charge  of  Willis 
Miller;  interment  in  Salford  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Anna  Marie,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Anna  (Oswald) 
Grieser,  was  born  at  Fulda, 
Minn.,  May  8,  1900;  died  at 
Frazee  Retirement  Center, 
Frazee,  Minn.,  Feb.  2,  1986;  aged 
85  y.  On  April  26,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  David  Erb,  who  died 
on  Sept.  19,  1966.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (David,  Paul,  and  James),  5 
daughters  (Mabel  Villiard,  Alice 
Stutzman,  Ellen  Cook,  Ruth 
Wegman,  and  Anna  Schmidt),  41 
grandchildren,  55  great-grand- 
children, 5 great-  great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Chris  and 
Dan),  and  3 sisters  (Rose  Waters, 
Mary  Erb,  and  Kathryn  Kerler). 
She  was  a member  of  Lake 
Region  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  Glen  I.  Birky  and 
James  Erb;  interment  in  Lake 
Region  Cemetery. 

Harnish,  Ruth  H.,  daughter  of 
Tillman  and  Anna  (Hess)  Risser, 
was  born  in  Clay  Twp.,  Pa.,  June 
6,  1920;  died  at  Brethren  Village, 
Neffsville,  Pa.,  Apr.  1, 1986;  aged 
65  y.  On  June  28,  1941,  she  was 
married  to  S.  Laban  Harnish, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Doris  H. — Mrs.  A. 
Kenneth  Shenk  and  Carol  A. — 
Mrs.  Merle  McGallicher),  one  son 
(Glenn  L. ),  7 grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Florence  Myer).  She 
was  a member  of  Neffsville  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  4,  in 
charge  of  G.  Edwin  Bontrager; 
interment  in  Hess  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hernley,  Ruth  K.,  daughter  of 
Phares  C.  and  Emma  (Kraybill) 
Miller,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  3,  1898;  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  29,  1986; 
aged  87  y.  She  was  married  to 
Paul  H.  Hernley,  who  died  in 
1966.  Surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Martha — Mrs.  Walter  Keener, 
Emma — Mrs.  Amos  Charles,  and 
Helen  Hernley  Keiper),  one  son 
(Ephraim),  one  foster  son  (Carl 
Stonesifer),  28  grandchildren,  41 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Raymond,  Phares,  and  Martin 
Miller),  and  2 sisters  (Emma  Lon- 
genecker  and  Ella  Nissley).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Miller).  She  was  a member  of 
Elizabethtown  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  2,  in  charge  of 
Russell  Baer,  Richard  Frank,  and 
Gerry  Keener;  interment  in 
Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Kiser,  Marvin  Turner,  son  of 

Jacob  Daniel  and  Sallie  (Shank) 
Kiser,  was  born  in  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  Mar.  28,  1907;  died  at 
Liberty  House  Nursing  Home, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Mar.  12,  1986; 


aged  78  y.  On  Nov.  29,  1929,  he 
was  married  to  Edna  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Roy  D.  and 
Orvin  H.),  7 grandchildren,  10 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Oren,  Oliver,  and  Alvin),  and  3 
sisters  (Ruby — Mrs.  Sem  Swope, 
Della — Mrs.  James  Benner,  and 
Grace— Mrs.  James  Eshleman). 
He  was  a member  of  Waynesboro 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Stuarts  Draft 
Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  14,  in 
charge  of  Charles  C.  Ramsey  and 
Richard  H.  Showalter;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Martin,  Frank  H.,  son  of 
Andrew  and  Amanda  Martin, 
was  born  in  Martic  Twp.,  Pa., 
June  8,  1898;  died  at  Leader 
Nursing  Center,  Pottsville,  Pa., 
Mar.  19,  1986;  aged  87  y.  On  Feb. 
7,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Cora 
Hess,  who  died  on  Aug.  21,  1972. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Ethel 
and  Mary — Mrs.  Landis  C.  Heis- 
tand),  one  adopted  son  (Robert), 
and  7 grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  Byerland  Mennonite 
Church,  where  graveside  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  22,  in  charge  of 
James  H.  Hess. 

Moyer,  Mabel  R.,  daughter  of 
John  and  Susan  (Rosenberger) 
Myers,  was  born  in  Silverdale, 
Pa.,  July  18,  1896;  died  at 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Mar.  28,  1986; 
aged  89  y.  On  June  17,  1920,  she 
was  married  to  R.  Walter  Moyer, 
who  died  in  July  1978.  Surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Gladys  M.  Det- 
weiler, Marie  M.  Moyer,  and 
Helen  M.  Good),  one  stepdaugh- 
ter (Margaret  M.  Freed),  8 grand- 
children, and  10  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Richard),  and 
one  stepson  (Walter  Junior).  She 
was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Souderton 
Mennonite  Home  on  Apr.  1,  in 
charge  of  Mark  M.  Derstine  and 
Curtis  Godshall;  interment  in 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Snoke,  John  E.,  son  of  David 
W.  and  Emma  C.  (Daihl)  Snoke, 
was  born  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa., 
May  16, 1899;  died  at  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Mar. 
22,  1986;  aged  86  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Stella  Frederick,  who  died 
in  1979.  He  was  later  married  to 
Blanche  Hoff  Groff,  who  also 
preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Shirley— Mrs. 
Howard  Rittenhouse),  one  step- 
daughter (Elsenia — Mrs.  Daniel 
Miller),  one  stepson  (Warren 
Groff),  and  4 grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  at  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  27,  in  charge  of 
Donald  Smith  and  Curtis  D. 
Godshall;  interment  in  Leidy 
Cemetery. 

Whaley,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 

daughter  of  Ronald  and  Kathy 
(Zielke)  Whaley,  was  born  at 
Mercy  Hospital  on  Mar.  25,  1986; 
died  at  Mercy  Hospital  on  Mar. 
27,  1986;  aged  2 d.  Surviving  are 
one  brother  (Benjamin),  ma- 
ternal grandparents  (James  and 
Martha  Zielke),  and  paternal 


grandparents  (Hal  and  Cecilia 
Whaley).  Graveside  services  were 
held  at  East  Bend  Memorial  Gar- 
dens on  Mar.  29,  in  charge  of  Paul 
O.  King. 

Wolf,  George  Leopold,  son  of 

George  and  Margaret  Wolf,  was 
born  in  Codjavica,  Yugoslavia, 
July  17,  1927;  died  of  cancer  at 
Lederach,  Pa.,  Dec.  27, 1985;  aged 
58  y.  On  Dec.  22,  1962,  he  was 
married  to  Delpha  Dee  Shaver, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (William  George),  one 
daughter  (Juliana  Margaret),  one 
sister  (Magda  Roder),  and  2 
brothers  (Stefan  and  Leopold). 
He  attended  Salford  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  2,  in  charge  of 
Willis  Miller  and  John  Sharp; 
interment  in  Salford  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Eli,  was  born  on  June  5, 
1903;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Mar.  20,  1986;  aged  83  y.  On  Dec. 
12, 1929,  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Wagler,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Ellen — 
Mrs.  Albert  Holst  and  May — 
Mrs.  Clarence  Holst).  He  was  a 
member  of  St.  Agatha  Mennonite 
Church  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  23,  in  charge  of 
Darrell  Jantzi  and  Nelson  Mar- 
tin; interment  in  St.  Agatha  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration  and 
delegate  assembly,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y., 
May  2-3 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  spring 
assembly,  Greeley,  Colo.,  May  2-4 
Franconia  Conference  spring  meeting,  May  3 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference, 
Macon,  Miss.,  May  3-4 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  4 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  6-11 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, May  9-10 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Council  on  Church  and  Media  annual  meet- 
ing, Waterloo,  Ont.,  May  27-28 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12-14 
Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  16-19 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  June  19-21 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting, 
June  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  June  27-28 
Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June 
28-July  1 

VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Con- 
ference, Wheaton,  111.,  June  29-July  1 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Interfaith  group  asks  U.S.  to 
join  Soviet  nuclear  test  halt 

Addressing  their  appeal  to  “a  person 
of  faith,”  more  than  170  U.S.  religious 
leaders  have  called  on  President  Ronald 
Reagan  to  match  the  Soviet  Union’s 
temporary  suspension  of  nuclear  tests. 

“The  Soviet  moratorium  may  or  may 
not  mean  that  they  are  open  to  a com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty,  but  we  will 
never  know  unless  we  take  the  next 
step,”  the  religious  leaders  said  in  an 
open  letter  to  Reagan  recently. 

They  asked  the  president  to  “imme- 
diately call  a halt  to  nuclear  test  explo- 
sions until  the  summit  meeting  and  in- 
dicate your  openness  to  a further  exten- 
sion if  the  Soviets  do  not  resume  test- 
ing.” They  were  referring  to  the  ex- 
pected summit  conference  between 
President  Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev. 


New  religious  coalition  backs 
‘moral’  space-based  defense  system 

Calling  the  development  of  space 
weapons  “morally  imperative,”  nearly 
30  conservative  Protestant  and  Catholic 
groups  have  formed  a coalition  to  sup- 
port U.S.  president  Ronald  Reagan’s 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

The  proposed  space-based  weapons 
defense  system,  known  as  Star  Wars, 
“offers  the  real  prospect  of  providing  a 
morally  and  perhaps  also  militarily  su- 
perior policy,”  the  new  Religious  Coali- 
tion for  a Moral  Defense  Policy  said 
recently  in  a founding  declaration  is- 
sued in  Washington. 

“There  is  concern  that  a number  of 
church  bodies  and  denominations  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  moral  superiority 
of  this  space  plan,  and  have  taken  a 
typical  knee-jerk  anti-defense  stand,” 
said  spokesman  John  Kwapisz. 


Groups  clarify  Reagan  claims  of 
religious  persecution  in  Nicaragua 

President  Ronald  Reagan’s  use  of 
reports  about  religious  persecution  in 
his  campaign  for  U.S.  aid  to  antigovern- 
ment rebels  in  Nicaragua  drew  mixed 
reactions  from  religious  groups  moni- 
toring events  in  the  country. 

In  a nationally  televised  speech,  the 
president  based  part  of  his  case  for 
military  aid  to  the  “contra”  rebels  on 
what  he  described  as  “assaults  against 


ethnic  and  religious  groups”  by  the 
Marxist  government  in  Nicaragua.  He 
cited  reported  abuses  directed  at 
Protestant  Bible-study  groups, 
Catholics  after  they  leave  Mass,  and  the 
small  Nicaraguan  Jewish  community. 

Representatives  of  several  evangelical 
and  conservative  church  groups  which 
have  publicized  the  reports  applauded 
the  president  for  bringing  the  situation 
of  Nicaraguan  churches  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  However,  they  cautioned 
that  the  religious  incidents  do  not 
necessarily  justify  Reagan’s  proposal 
for  aid  to  the  rebels. 

At  the  same  time,  leaders  of  a 
widespread,  interdenominational 
church  campaign  against  U.S.  policies 
in  Nicaragua  denied  that  any  persecu- 
tion of  religion  exists  in  the  country. 
They  charged  the  president  with  exag- 
gerating church-state  disputes  in 
Nicaragua  to  drastically  escalate  U.S. 
military  presence  in  Central  America. 


Supreme  Court  says  military  can 
ban  ‘visible’  religious  garb 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  the 
First  Amendment  does  not  require  the 
military  to  accommodate  religious  prac- 
tices that  in  its  judgment  would  violate 
uniform  dress-code  regulations. 

In  a 5-4  ruling  announced  recently, 
the  high  court  affirmed  a court  of  ap- 
peals decision  allowing  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  enforce  dress  regulations  in  the 
interest  of  the  military’s  perceived  need 
for  uniformity — even  if  the  effect  of 
those  regulations  is  to  restrict  the  wear- 
ing of  visible  garments  required  by  a 
person’s  religious  beliefs. 

In  this  case,  Simcha  Goldman,  an  Air 
Force  captain  who  is  a practicing  Or- 
thodox Jew,  argued  his  right  to  wear  a 
yarmulke — or  skull  cap — while  on  duty 
as  a psychologist  in  a military  hospital 
outweighed  the  military’s  need  to  en- 
force its  uniform  regulations. 


Methodists  urged  to 
emphasize  evangelism 

Nearly  2,000  United  Methodists  at- 
tending a biennial  Congress  on  Evange- 
lism in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  were  told  that 
people  today  are  hungry  for  more  than 
bread.  They  are  also  hungry  “for  the 
bread  of  life,  which  comes  from  a right 
relationship  with  the  living  God,”  said 
George  Morris  of  Emory  University’s 
Candler  School  of  Theology. 

He  stated  that  while  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  has  excelled  in  good  deeds, 
reluctance  to  “name  the  name  in  whom 
we  do  the  deed”  has  lessened  en- 
thusiasm for  joining  and  continuing  in 
church  work.  Morris  was  one  of  a 
number  of  speakers  at  the  meeting  who 
criticized  mainline  Christians  for  em- 
phasizing social  action  to  the  exclusion 


of  personal  evangelism. 

Another  speaker,  Ron  Sider  of 
Eastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
dismissed  as  shallow  any  act  of  social 
conscience  by  Christians  with  no  bib- 
lical, spiritual  base.  Well  known  for  his 
support  of  justice  issues,  Sider  said  that 
evangelism  and  social  responsibility  are 
“equally  important,  genuinely  distinct, 
and  inseparably  related”  in  church  life. 


Foreign  policy  an  obstacle  to  peace, 
says  Carter  at  Messiah  College 

U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca is  the  “greatest  obstacle”  to  a peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
Nicaragua,  former  U.S.  president  Jim- 
my Carter  recently  told  students  at 
Messiah  College — a Brethren  in  Christ 
school  in  Grantham,  Pa. 

Carter,  who  recently  toured  five 
Central  American  countries,  remarked 
that  “the  truth  as  I observed  it  in 
Nicaragua  is  quite  different  from  what 
we  hear  in  the  news  and  what  we  hear 
from  Washington,”  adding  that  U.S.- 
backed  “contra”  rebels  “are  not  com- 
petent fighters”  and  are  enhancing  com- 
munism “by  convincing  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  that  their  main  enemy  is  the 
United  States.”  He  acknowledged 
human  rights  abuses  by  the  Sandinista 
government,  but  said  Nicaragua’s 
leaders  told  him  freedom  would  return 
if  the  civil  war  ended. 

Carter  presented  his  views  on  a wide 
varity  of  issues  at  Messiah,  including 
South  Africa,  the  Star  Wars  program, 
abortion,  and  religion  and  public  policy. 


NCC  head  calls  U.S.  actions 
against  Libya  ‘irresponsible’ 

The  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  has  urged  the 
Reagan  administration  “to  refrain  from 
further  provocative  military  acts  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  elsewhere”  in  the 
wake  of  the  sinking  of  a Libyan  missile 
patrol  boat  by  U.S.  bombers  in  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra. 

In  a telegram  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  NCC  general  secretary  Arie 
Brouwer  declared  that  “it  is  irresponsi- 
ble for  a major  power  willfully  to  place 
itself  in  a position  where  military  con- 
frontation is  either  likely  or  a possi- 
bility. To  do  this  in  a region  as  volatile 
as  the  Middle  East  is  to  push  perceived 
adversaries  to  the  extreme,  as  well  as  to 
risk  nuclear  confrontation.” 

The  ecumenical  leader  commented 
that  “this  United  States  administration 
has  frequently  used  military  engage- 
ment against  a comparatively  weak  ‘ad- 
versary’ to  deflect  attention  from  the 
negative  consequences  of  its  policies  in 
one  part  of  the  world,  or  to  gain  support 
for  a military  approach  to  conflicts  in 
another.” 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSPAPER 


A silence 

The  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  members,  as  I 
have  observed  them,  worship  in  typical  Mennonite 
fashion.  They  begin  major  sessions  with  Bible  reading, 
commentary,  and  prayer  (i.e.,  a devotional)  and  they  fall 
on  their  knees  in  emergencies. 

With  the  spirituality  emphasis  about  these  days,  it 
was  determined  that  the  General  Board  should  learn  to 
pray,  should  we  say,  more  deeply.  After  all,  this  is  the 
nearest  we  Mennonites  have  to  a sanhedrin  and  if 
anyone  should  be  up-to-date  on  prayer  it  should  be  they. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  spring  meeting  of  the  board  was 
preceded  by  a “spiritual  retreat”  and  the  Gospel  Herald 
editor  was  permitted  to  attend. 

The  retreat  was  held  at  Cabrini  Retreat  Center,  15 
minutes  from  O’Hare  International  Airport.  At 
Cabrini — where  the  traffic  rumbles  by  and  the  jets  fly 
overhead.  At  Cabrini— where  all  rooms  are  single  (even 
husbands  and  wives  room  separately),  the  food  is  too 
good  and  too  plentiful,  and  the  coffee  urn  never  seems  to 
run  dry. 

Leader  of  the  retreat  was  the  wily  Marcus  Smucker, 
who  teaches  spirituality  at  the  seminary  in  Elkhart  and 
who  ran  a flexibly  rigid  program.  He  would  give  us  an 
assignment  involving  specific  spiritual  exercises  and 
then  offer  the  disclaimer,  “Do  it  if  it  meets  your  need.” 
We  liked  this  flexibility.  It  made  us  feel  more  like  doing 
the  exercises  if  the  leader  didn’t  insist. 

The  style  of  the  retreat,  we  were  told,  comes  out  of  the 
contemplative  stream  of  spirituality.  Assigned  pre- 
retreat reading  was  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen’s  The  Way  of 
the  Heart,  which  eulogizes  the  desert  saints  of  the  early 
centuries  in  the  Christian  era.  An  aspect  of  the 
experience  which  surprised  some  of  us  was  a 16-hour 
block  of  silence.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  dur- 
ing this  period  none  but  the  leader  was  to  speak — and  he 
only  to  give  instructions. 

Otherwise,  the  noises  of  life  went  on  their  noisy  way: 
traffic  still  rumbled,  jets  flew  overhead,  showers  and 
toilets  made  their  usual  noises.  Even  a smoke  alarm 
went  off,  forcing  some  to  break  their  silence  for  a time. 

Mennonites,  I have  observed,  are  a talkative  group. 

For  example,  the  level  of  conversational  noise  in  the  din- 
ing hall  at  Ames  85  was  at  times  so  high  that  it  took  too 
much  effort  to  try  to  beat  it.  The  General  Board  retreat 
began  with  the  usual  chatter  at  Tuesday  evening  dinner. 
Old  friends  picking  up  from  the  last  time,  new 
friendships  being  formed.  The  next  two  meals  were 
eaten  without  benefit  of  conversation. 

So  what  did  we  do  with  all  the  silence?  Some  walked, 
some  slept  (as  reported  later),  and — if  we  followed  the 
rules — we  contemplated,  we  prayed,  and  we  wrote. 

Some  of  the  writing  assignments  were  as  follows:  (1)  our 
personal  spiritual  life,  (2)  a psalm  using  Psalm  62  as  a 
background,  (3)  a list  of  “Hungers  of  the  Heart.  What 
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are  my  10  deepest  hungers  in  life?  List  them.” 

Were  you  ever  pressed  to  ask  yourself  what  you  really 
want  from  life?  Neither  was  I.  Beyond  this,  what  seemed 
at  first  thought  the  most  bizarre  exercise  was  to  write  a 
dialogue  with  Jesus,  beginning  with  Jesus’  question  in 
John  1:38  (NIV):  “What  do  you  want?”  I never  expected 
that  assignment  and  what  came  out  of  it  rather  sur- 
prised me. 

And  then  the  silence  was  over  and  we  could  meet 
again  with  our  small  groups  to  report  some  of  what  we 
had  learned  about  ourselves  in  relation  to  God. 

Now  that  the  retreat  is  over,  I ask  myself  what  I have 
gained  for  the  life  with  God.  I note  the  following. 

1. 1 learned  about  myself.  This  surprises  me  as  I 
assumed  that  the  retreat  was  intended  as  a way  to  learn 
about  God.  But  the  exercises  tended  to  focus  on  me  in 
terms  of  my  relation  to  God.  “My  Personal  Spiritual 
Life”  was  the  title  of  one  exercise.  “Reflections  on 
Spiritual  Consciousness”  was  another.  “Hungers  of  the 
Heart,”  as  noted  above,  was  another. 

So  I ask  myself  what  is  new  and  whether  I am  getting 
the  right  message  from  the  experience.  At  this  point  I 
can  say  that  to  ask  myself  before  God  what  are  the  10 
things  I most  want  was  useful  even  though  it  was  not  an 
entirely  new  revelation. 

2.  Though  it  was  not  a Bible  study,  the  retreat  gave 
me  greater  appreciation  for  the  Bible  as  a resource  for 
development  of  one’s  relationship  to  God.  An  exercise  in 
putting  ourselves  into  a biblical  prayer  brought  this  into 
ken. 

3.  The  individual  and  group  experiences  reminded  me 
of  the  importance  of  individual  and  corporate  worship. 
Students  of  the  psalms  have  noted  that  some  reflect  the 
prayers  of  individuals  and  others  of  a whole  community. 

The  devotional  styles  and  patterns  we  use  are  bor- 
rowed and  adapted.  This  was  acknowledged  at  the 
Cabrini  retreat.  It  should  be  recognized  and  discussed. 
Indeed  the  Ministry  of  Spirituality  Committee  is  calling 
a consultation  on  spirituality  in  which  there  will  be 
reports  on  various  streams  of  spirituality  which  are  in- 
fluencing the  Mennonite  Church. 

We  need  not  be  overly  alarmed  about  borrowing  pat- 
terns of  prayer.  Indeed,  scholars  tell  us  that  some  of  the 
Old  Testament  psalms  were  reworked  from  expressions 
of  the  Canaanite  religion.  The  danger  comes  when  we 
pick  up  assumptions  about  sin  and  salvation  which  do 
not  fit  our  Anabaptist  tradition. 

Not  everyone  of  us  will  follow  exactly  the  same 
spiritual  disciplines.  But  each  of  us  does  well  to  consider 
that  “God  is  spirit  and  those  who  worship  him  must 
worship  in  spirit  and  truth”  (John  4:24).  Spiritual  dis- 
ciplines are  not  ends  in  themselves.  Rather,  they  may 
serve  to  quiet  our  spirits  in  order  that  we  may  hear  the 
voice  of  God. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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My  personal  pilgrimage  with  the  Bible 

The  digging  never  stops 
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6?/  Elmer  Jantzi 

In  my  childhood  home  at  Au  Gres, 
Michigan,  near  Lake  Huron,  Bibles  were 
not  as  common  as  they  are  in  my  own 
home  and  in  my  personal  library.  We 
had  only  two  translations  in  two  dif- 
ferent languages— the  English  “au- 
thorized” version  and  a German  transla- 
tion, which  probably  was  Luther’s.  Had 
there  been  a Pennsylvania  Dutch 
translation,  we  probably  would  have 
had  one,  for  that  was  our  vernacular 
language. 

Bible  reading,  studying,  and  memori- 
zation were  not  stressed  by  my  parents. 
Personal  devotions  were  optional,  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  individual  child. 
However,  the  Bible  was  read  con- 
sistently every  morning  during  our 
family  devotional  period. 

As  I recall,  Father  usually  read  it  in 
English,  followed  by  a German  prayer. 
He  seldom  explained  the  text,  for  he  was 
not  a gifted  expositor  and  felt  limited  by 
his  second-grade  education.  He  was  a 
humble  man,  though,  and  not  afraid  to 
ask  his  growing  sons  to  help  him  in  his 
understanding  of  Bible  verses. 

Bible  was  important  to  my  parents. 

Even  though  there  was  no  disciplined 
Bible  reading  and  memorization,  I 
developed  an  awareness  that  the  Bible 
was  important  in  my  parents’  lives,  be- 
cause it  was  their  major  source  of  read- 
ing material.  A number  of  childhood 
experiences  remain  vivid  in  my 
memory.  One  scene  is  of  my  mother, 
when  at  the  close  of  the  day,  she  sat  on 
her  rocking  chair,  reading  her  Bible.  She 
would  usually  read  from  the  Psalms, 
and  frequently  she  would  fall  asleep, 
nodding  her  head  over  her  open  Bible, 
symbolizing  an  affirmation  of  what  she 
had  read  and  the  value  system  and 
lifestyle  it  had  produced  for  her. 

Another  event  that  was  impressive 
occurred  one  morning  when  Father  in- 
vited a guest  to  pray  in  our  devotional 
period.  This  guest,  a longtime  friend  of 
my  father,  asked  if  we  had  a prayer 
book  he  could  use.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
my  father  got  a prayer  book  from  his 
bedroom  closet. 

At  that  point  my  curiosity  overcame 


my  usual  morning  drowsiness.  I was 
kneeling  in  front  of  the  couch,  and 
watched  with  awe  while  our  guest 
prayed  with  open  eyes,  reading  from  a 
book.  He  was  kneeling,  but  in  an  upright 
posture.  Could  it  be  that  God  hears 
open-eyed  prayers  from  such  a lofty 
posture?  It  was  the  first  of  many  such 
occasions  in  my  pilgrimage  in  which  I 
would  ask  the  question.  “Can  it  be  that 
God  would.  . . ?” 

When  I was  10  and  12  years  old,  my 
parents  and  the  public  school  teacher 
allowed  me  to  attend  our  church’s  an- 
nual adult  winter  Bible  school.  This 
varied  from  two  to  three  weeks  in 


length,  with  meetings  in  both  the  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

This  event  was  one  of  the  high  points 
in  our  congregational  life.  Our  instruc- 
tors were  some  of  the  well-known 
church  leaders  of  that  time.  Oscar 
Burkholder,  S.  F.  Coffman,  C.  F. 
Derstine,  C.  C.  Culp,  and  John  F. 
Garber — most  of  whom  were  Mennonite 
Church  leaders  from  Ontario — were 
some  of  our  instructors.  The  courses  in- 
cluded a variety  of  subjects  but  the  Bi- 
ble was  the  main  focus. 

In  reflecting  on  these  experiences,  a 
number  of  things  impress  me.  There 
was  the  planning  and  foresight  of  our 
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pastors  and  parents,  who  had  begun 
their  own  spiritual  pilgrimages  in  the 
Amish  faith.  Particularly,  I am  im- 
pressed with  the  innovative  programs  of 
our  pastors  despite  the  fact  they  had  no 
previous  model  to  follow.  They  were 
humble  leaders,  anxious  to  learn  more 
of  the  Bible.  In  spite  of  their  limited 
training,  they  were  not  threatened  by 
men  of  higher  learning,  but  wanted  to 
learn  from  them.  For  these  qualities, 
my  pastors  had  my  greatest  respect. 

I also  commend  the  graciousness  of 
my  parents  for  permitting  and  en- 
couraging a 10-year-old  boy  to  attend 
Bible  school  temporarily,  instead  of 
public  school.  This  was  significant  since 
my  parents  had  a combined  formal 
education  of  five  years.  As  anxious  as 
they  were  to  see  that  their  children 
secured  a better  education  than  they 
had,  they  still  gave  first  consideration 
and  priority  to  Bible  study  and  training. 
By  their  action,  they  created  an  at- 
mosphere in  the  home  that  became  an 
important  part  of  my  present  value 
system. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant,  in  the 
light  of  present  public  school  policies, 
was  the  attitude  of  my  teacher  and  the 
local  school  board  in  giving  me  permis- 
sion to  be  absent  from  school.  At  that 
time,  the  county  school  board  had  rigid 
attendance  policies.  Its  intention  was  to 
eliminate  all  second-  and  third-grade 
graduation  exercises  in  Arenac  County, 
Michigan,  and  one  step  in  that  direction 
was  compulsory  attendance.  How  my 
parents  and  I escaped  a visit  from  the 
county  truant  officer  is  still  not  clear  to 
me.  I suspect  it  was  through  the  kind  ef- 
forts of  my  teacher. 

Exposure  to  biblical  introduction. 

In  my  early  20s,  I had  my  first  exposure 
to  the  field  of  biblical  introduction.  The 
occasion  was  on  Bible  Emphasis  Sun- 
day, when  one  of  our  pastors  gave  a dis- 
course on  “How  We  Got  Our  English  Bi- 
ble.” Prior  to  this,  I had  given  little 
serious  thought  to  biblical  formation. 
The  Bible  simply  was. 

That  discourse,  however,  set  in  mo- 
tion investigation  and  research  that  has 
continued  periodically  until  now.  Al- 
though I have  arrived  at  a personal 
satisfactory  position,  one  of  a confident 
faith  in  the  reliability  of  the  Scriptures, 
there  remain  some  unresolved  areas  in 
my  own  thinking  that  need  further  pro- 
cessing. I suspect  this  will  always  be 
true  and  I have  accepted  it  as  a valid 
part  of  my  life  and  another  phase  of  the 
pilgrim’s  progress  of  faith. 


Elmer  Jantzi,  Irwin,  Ohio,  teaches  at  Rose- 
dale  Bible  Institute.  This  article  is  the  first  of 
a series  on  “My  Personal  Pilgrimage  with  the 
Bible,”  which  was  presented  by  several 
people  at  Conversations  on  Faith  III  in 
March. 


Perhaps  the  most  memorable  Bible- 
related  event  in  my  pilgrimage  was 
when  it  became  the  living  Word  for  me. 
It  occurred  over  a period  of  time  in  a 
classroom  setting,  as  our  instructor,  C. 
C.  Culp,  led  the  class  in  a study  of  the 
book  of  Numbers.  It  was  a combination 
of  his  enthusiasm,  clarity  of  presenta- 
tion, and  fervor  of  spirit  that  helped  me 
experience,  in  a conscious  way,  a move- 
ment deeper  in  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
tures than  simply  the  grammatical 
structure  of  language. 

I sensed  for  the  first  time  what  I have 
since  come  to'  know  as  the  spirit  of 
Scripture,  the  presence  of  the  living 
Word,  the  very  Spirit  of  Christ.  I shall 
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ever  be  grateful  to  God  and  C.  C.  Culp 
for  leading  me  into  that  experience.  The 
Bible  has  not  been  the  same  since.  It 
was  in  this  context  also  that  I developed 
my  first  awareness  of  the  historical 
event  as  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
divine,  revelatory  process. 

I sensed  the  movement  of  God  in  bib- 
lical history  as  being  a redemptive  ac- 
tivity, with  the  book  of  Numbers  being  a 
very  important  part  of  that  activity. 
This  history  has  been  helpful  in  shaping 
my  view  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
record  of  authentic  history,  which 
contains  time  and  space  data  and  is  an 
inspired  record  of  the  redemptive 
activity  of  God,  culminating  in  the  great 
Christ  event. 

Time  spent  in  study  and  exposition. 

In  my  early  ministry,  I spent  much  time 
in  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  Old 
Testament  text,  with  my  previous 
experience  in  the  book  of  Numbers  a sig- 
nificant, contributing  factor.  This  has 
helped  me  in  my  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament,  particularly  where 
similar  terminology  occurs.  An  example 
would  be  my  theology  of  Old  Testament 
war  and  peace  as  it  relates  to  the  priest- 
hood of  all  believers,  being  rooted  in  the 
Levitical  priesthood  as  demonstrated  in 
Numbers. 

Now  I am  at  the  stage  in  my  pil- 
grimage where  the  authenticity  and  cre- 
dibility of  the  Bible  rests  on  what  I call 
the  analogy  of  faith,  expressed  or  lo- 


cated in  the  unity  of  the  two  testaments. 
Any  credibility  verification  of  the  Bible 
that  may  come  through  the  empirical 
method  of  scientific  research  is  of  secon- 
dary value  to  me.  It  is  the  Bible’s  inner 
consistency  that  is  primary  with  me. 

In  the  area  of  hermeneutics,  I have 
labored  at  length  and  am  still  working. 
The  persistent  question  has  been,  “What 
does  it  mean  to  spiritually  discern  the 
Scriptures?”  Paul’s  writing  would  indi- 
cate that  the  carnal  or  natural  mind  is 
incapable  of  such  an  activity.  Is  he  indi- 
cating that  the  natural  mind  cannot  ac- 
curately assess,  or  is  he  implying  that 
the  natural  mind  is  totally  void  of  spir- 
itual understanding? 

It  is  within  this  context  that  I have 
grappled  with  the  value  and  validity  of 
both  the  historical-critical  and  the 
grammatical-textual  methods  of  biblical 
hermeneutics.  I have  discovered  that 
there  is  a certain  bliss  in  ignorance,  for  I 
had  used  both  methods  in  some  measure 
for  quite  some  time  before  I knew  their 
labels  and  that  they  stand  suspect  in 
certain  areas. 

Put  inquisitive  mind  to  use.  I have 
an  inquisitive  mind.  I enjoy  reading 
and,  throughout  my  pilgrimage,  I have 
tried  to  read  a wide  variety  of  books. 
This  has  included  a wide  spectrum  of 
thought  and  literary  styles.  I have  espe- 
cially enjoyed  reading  history  in  both 
prose  and  poetry.  Some  of  my  historical 
research  has  been  Bible-related,  but  not 
all. 

A number  of  courses  that  I have 
taught  at  Rosedale  Bible  Institute  have 
necessitated  researching  the  field  of 
comparative  religions,  both  ancient  and 
recent.  Coming  to  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman 
cultures  has  been  a helpful  herme- 
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neutical  tool  for  me.  That  additional 
awareness  of  the  cultural  setting  of  the 
biblical  writers  has  given  me  some  help- 
ful insights  into  my  understanding  of 
the  biblical  text. 

This  has  also  been  true  when  I have 
used  the  grammatical-textual  method  of 
hermeneutics.  I have  limited  skills  in 
this  area,  lacking  the  formal  training 
that  expertise  would  require.  However, 
with  the  use  of  available  tools,  I have 
found  this  method  helpful  and  reward- 
ing in  my  understanding  of  the  Bible.  It 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  a knowledge  of 
the  grammatical  structure  of  any  lan- 
guage is  basic  to  understanding  the 
intended  concept.  Logic  would  also  indi- 
cate that  a good  understanding  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  grammar  would  be  a 
useful  hermeneutical  tool  in  under- 
standing the  Bible. 

But  the  basic  question  remains:  “Are 
these  two  methods  the  essence  of  what 
Paul  meant  concerning  the  Scriptures 
being  spiritually  discerned?”  In  re- 
sponse, I am  concluding  that  the  natural 
mind  can  employ  both  of  these  methods, 
resulting  in  an  understanding  that  is 
comparable  to  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  spiritual  mind. 

Expertise  in  the  sciences  of  historical 
research  and  etymology  is  not  confined 
solely  to  Christian  scholarship.  There 
remains  a dimension  of  biblical  under- 
standing that  goes  beyond  these  dis- 
ciplines. A case  in  point  could  be  the 
scribal  community  of  Jesus’  time.  They 
were  skilled  in  historical  research  as 
seen  by  the  impressive  volume  of  accu- 
mulated material  known  as  tradition , 
which  they  also  applied  to  their  under- 
standing of  the  biblical  text. 

In  the  science  of  grammar,  they  were 


equally  efficient.  Their  profession  as 
copiers  of  the  law  demanded  it.  They 
literally  knew  every  letter  of  the  law 
including  the  “jots  and  tittles.”  How- 
ever, their  knowledge  of  extracanonical 
history  and  the  grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
text  did  not  automatically  give  them  the 
true  knowledge  of  Jehovah.  For  they 
missed  him  in  the  biblical  text  and  also 
in  that  great  historical,  incarnational 
event.  Jesus  summarized  their  problem 
very  well  by  saying,  “Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.” 

I believe  that  statement  furnishes  us 
with  one  of  the  major  clues  to  the 
spiritual  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  indicates  that  a renewed  mind 


I read  the  Bible 
devotionally,  and  I also 
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and  spirit  is  basic  in  gaining  the  true 
knowledge  of  God.  This  renewing 
process  is  a continuing  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  our  minds  and  lives.  It  is  one 
phase  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ. 

In-depth  Bible  study,  then,  takes  into 
consideration  the  whole  panorama  of 
biblical  history  as  it  related  to  the  re- 
demptive process  of  God  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  incarnation,  then,  be- 
comes crucial  in  the  understanding  of 
this  whole  process.  His  words  and  deeds 
illuminate  all  Scripture.  And  so  I have  a 
Christological,  hermeneutic,  the  Alpha 


and  Omega  of  grammar,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  history. 

My  Bible  and  I.  How  do  I read  the 
Bible  today?  What  is  its  daily  message 
for  me? 

I approach  the  Bible  in  two  ways.  I 
read  it  devotionally , meaning  a non- 
critical  approach.  In  this  my  major 
concern  is  not  for  an  in-depth  under- 
standing. Instead,  it  is  existential— a 
word  from  the  Lord  for  this  moment.  To 
illustrate:  In  time  of  stress  and  un- 
certainty, amid  the  pressures  of  eco- 
nomics and  relationships,  I need  an  af- 
firming word  from  the  Lord  and  it 
comes  as  “I  have  never  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken  or  his  seed  begging 
bread.”  I receive  this  as  a word  from  the 
Lord  for  that  moment  and  it  ministers 
to  me. 

I also  read  the  Bible  critically.  Is  it 
true  that  the  righteous  seed  has  never 
lacked  or  begged  bread?  Have  Chris- 
tians never  begged  bread  or  starved?  Is 
poverty,  hunger,  and  starvation  a sure 
indication  of  unrighteous  behavior?  And 
so  the  process  of  critical  study  begins 
and  often  ends  when  the  understanding 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  heard  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  community 
of  believers. 

Currently,  I tend  to  read  the  Bible 
more  devotionally  than  I once  did.  It 
may  be  a sign  of  advancing  age.  I prefer 
to  believe  it  to  be  spiritual  maturity.  At 
least  it  sounds  better!  A chorus  that  I 
learned  in  my  childhood  expresses  very 
well  my  personal  feelings  about  the  Bi- 
ble: 

I have  a wonderful  treasure — a gift  of 
God  beyond  measure.  And  so  we  ll 
travel  together,  m y Bible  and  I. 


Meditation  for  foot  washing  (2) 

She  moves  slowly,  ponderously, 

Like  Mary,  she  is  great  with  child. 

Like  Mary,  too,  she  has  come  to  be  counted— 

“As  oft  as  ye  do  this  ye  do  shew  forth  the  Lord’s  death 
Till  he  come.”  So  she  is  here  to  carry  on. 

As  I kneel,  my  head  is  within  inches  of  her  unborn  child, 
This  baby,  soon  to  be  counted  amongst  our  responsibilities; 
This  child  soon  to  be  a part  of  our  love  and  nurture! 

Soon  to  be  prayed  for— and  lived  with— 

I must  start  now — I do  not  want  to  cheat. 

This  child  has  been  born  into  my  consciousness 
As  I stooped  to  wash  his  mother’s  feet 
And  instigate  my  preparation  to  his  advent. 

— Dorothea  Martin  Jordan 
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When 4 high’  is  not  high  enough 

by  C.  Norman  Kraus 


We  often  use  the  adjectives  “high”  and  “higher”  to  in- 
dicate a difference  in  value.  If  it  is  high,  it  is  seen  as  good 
or  correct.  For  example,  “She  has  a high  view  of  mar- 
riage” means  a good  view  of  marriage.  But  in  theology, 
these  words  are  sometimes  used  in  a technical  way  that 
leaves  open  the  question  of  accuracy  or  truth.  Let’s  look 
at  some  examples. 

In  biblical  studies  we  speak  of  higher  and  lower 
“criticisms.”  In  this  case  “lower”  is  textual  criticism,  or 
analysis  of  the  actual  manuscripts  of  Scripture.  It  is 
lower  because  it  is  foundational.  “Higher”  criticism  is 
historical-literary  analysis  based  upon  the  “lower.”  Both 
disciplines  are  important  to  careful  Bible  study  and 
translation,  and  one  is  not  better  than  the  other. 

In  English  church  history  we  speak  of  “high  church” 
and  “low  church.”  John  Wesley’s  father,  for  example, 
was  a “high  churchman.”  In  this  case  the  differences 
have  to  do  with  views  of  the  sacraments  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  clergy.  High  churchmen  held  to  a “high” 
view  of  the  sacraments  and  to  strict  authority  of  the 
bishops  and  the  catholic  tradition  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. “Low”  churchmen  emphasized  experience  and  put 
less  emphasis  on  traditional  authority  and  theology. 

“High”  is  not  correct  or  better.  In  theology  itself, 
terms  like  high  Christology,  high  view  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  high  view  of  Scripture  are  used,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  by  many  that  in  this  case  “high”  means  cor- 
rect or  better  in  each  instance.  This  is  not  necessarily 
the  case,  and  we  ought  to  be  careful  how  we  make  judg- 
ments on  these  issues. 

A high  view  of  sacraments  interprets  them  as 
mystical  channels  or  means  of  grace.  In  this  view,  we 
receive  grace  through  receiving  the  sacramental  em- 
blems of  bread  and  wine,  and  the  water  of  baptsm  is 
called  the  “water  of  regeneration.”  All  of  this  is  some- 
times associated  with  a “catholic”  view  of  sacraments. 
The  commemorative  or  symbolical  view  of  sacraments  is 
called  “low,”  and  in  this  case  the  Mennonite  tradition 
would  be  classified  as  low. 

A high  Christology  emphasizes  the  deity  of  Christ, 
which,  of  course,  we  wish  to  affirm.  But  there  is  a 
danger  in  “high”  Christologies — that  Christ’s  deity  is 
emphasized  to  the  minimizing  of  his  humanity.  Such 
Christologies  are  called  docetic  and  have  traditionally 
been  considered  heretical.  “Low”  Christologies  are  those 
that  put  more  stress  on  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  at- 
tempt to  relate  the  deity  to  humanity  “from  below.”  So 
we  should  not  assume  that  a high  Christology  is  better 
or  more  consistent  with  Scripture.  We  will  need  to 
examine  each  theological  definition  and  weigh  its 
validity. 

In  current  theological  discussion  among  evangelicals, 
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the  terms  high  and  low  are  most  often  used  in  reference 
to  views  of  the  Bible’s  inspiration  and  authority.  Here 
again,  as  in  the  high  view  of  sacraments  and  Chris- 
tology, the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  divine  activity. 
For  example,  an  earlier  orthodox  theologian,  B.  B. 
Warfield,  said  that  the  highest  or  most  direct  form  of 
revelation  in  the  Bible  is  the  oracle  or  literal  words 
spoken  by  God  (dictated)  and  copied  down.  The  high 
view  of  Scripture  is  commonly  equated  with  the  verbal- 
plenary  definition  which  guarantees  the  inerrancy  of 


We  must  object  to  equating  “high” 
with  better,  when  studying  the  Bible. 


every  word.  (In  some  earlier  statements,  this  was 
actually  applied  to  the  words  of  the  King  James  transla- 
tion!) In  effect  this  theory  gives  the  words  of  Scripture 
the  quality  and  authority  of  a divine  dictation,  although 
it  is  stated  in  a technical  way  that  disclaims  dictation  as 
the  method  of  God’s  communication. 

Now,  if  by  definition  this  is  the  high  view  of  biblical 
authority,  we  must  insist  that  its  height  does  not 
guarantee  its  truth.  We  must  evaluate  its  correctness 
and  adequacy  to  define  the  communication  of  God  in  a 
human  being  whom  we  recognize  as  “Son”  and  a human 
book  which  we  recognize  as  “Word  of  God.” 

Indeed,  there  are  many  who  reject  the  verbal-plenary 
theory  precisely  because  it  does  not  adequately  describe 
the  nature  or  power  of  God’s  authority  in  Scripture.  This 
is  a case  where  we  must  object  to  equating  “high”  with 
better  and  to  rejecting  a so-called  lower  view  as  auto- 
matically less  worthy  of  consideration. 

High  view  of  sacraments  rejected.  Very  high  views 
of  the  sacraments  make  them  effective  even  without  the 
human  response  of  faith.  And  even  the  reformers  tended 
to  keep  the  sacraments’  effects  separated  from  the 
recipient’s  faith.  Our  Anabaptist  forefathers  said  that 
this  concept  was  too  magical,  and  they  insisted  on  a 
divine-human  connection  of  Word  and  faithful  response 
as  the  formula  for  sacramental  effectiveness.  Sacra- 
ments are  the  sign  and  symbol  of  grace  given  (God)  and 
received  (human). 

In  like  manner,  very  high  or  docetic  views  of  Christ 
have  always  defined  Christ’s  nature  and  work  in  terms 
that,  at  least  by  implication,  throw  doubt  on  his  full  hu- 
manity and  participation  in  our  sinful  existence  (2  Cor. 
5:21).  And,  by  the  same  logic,  they  tend  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  our  participation  with  Christ  in  his  suffer- 
ing and  mission  to  bring  salvation. 

In  these  views,  Jesus  is  a divine  creature  settling 
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divine  accounts — a work  in  our  behalf  but  from  which 
we  are  utterly  excluded.  Paul’s  language  of  participation 
in  Christ’s  work  (Phil.  3:10,  Col.  1:24)  and  John’s  lan- 
guage of  participation  in  Christ’s  family  relationship  to 
the  Father  is  in  effect  reduced  to  the  language  of  legal 
status  and  theological  imagery. 

Of  course  we  are  deeply  concerned  to  know  that  God  is 
indeed  present  to  us  in  Christ.  Unless  he  is  for  us  in 
Christ  (2  Cor.  5:19),  there  is  no  salvation  through  Christ. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  unless  Jesus  was  fully  one  with 
us  in  our  humanity  (Gal.  4:4),  it  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference whether  he  was  God  suffering  on  the  cross  or 
not.  The  message  of  love  is  that  to  be  truly  “for”  us  he 
must  be  one  of  us. 

Inerrancy  minimizes  the  human  element.  In  like 
manner,  the  inerrancy  theory  minimizes  the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  Bible.  It  suggests  the  image  of  a perfectly 
written,  perfectly  correct  book  that  has  been  dictated  by 
God  and  is  therefore  of  uniform  character  and  au- 
thority. (Proponents  of  the  theory  hold  that  the  method 
of  inspiration  was  not  dictation,  but  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  dictated.) 

The  theory  was  first  designed  at  a time  when  scholars 
thought  that  Hebrew  and  “biblical”  Greek  were  special 
divine  languages  with  their  own  peculiar  vocabulary  and 
meanings.  Today  such  a view  is  no  longer  held  even  by 
the  most  conservative  scholars,  but  the  verbal-plenary 
theory  of  inspiration  persists. 

In  the  years  since  the  18th  century,  the  inerrancy 
theory  has  undergone  some  revision  to  make  it  fit  with 
the  newer  understanding  of  language,  but  these  revi- 
sions either  do  not  affect  the  original  theory  of  a divine 
language,  or  they  invalidate  the  theory  itself.  For 
example,  recently  a new  mediating  theory  called  “non- 
inerrancy,” which  attempts  to  preserve  the  inerrant  au- 
thority without  the  earlier  theoretical  assumptions,  has 
been  advocated. 

The  problem  with  the  verbal-plenary  theory  is  not 
that  it  gives  the  Bible  too  much  authority,  but  rather 
that  it  implies  the  wrong  kind  of  authority.  It  makes  the 
Bible  a literal  authority  for  scientific  and  historical  data 
as  well  as  for  faith  and  “training  in  righteousness”  (2 
Tim.  3:16).  This  theory  simply  cannot  admit  that  the  Bi- 
ble was  in  many  respects  a product  of  its  times  and  cul- 
ture— a very  human  book  just  like  Jesus  was  a first- 
century  man  from  Nazareth  (Acts  2:22). 

Thus  the  theory  tends  to  encourage  a kind  of  literal 
biblicism  that  is  more  akin  to  the  scribal  literalism  of 
Jesus’  day  than  to  the  apostolic  freedom  and  dependence 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  so  characteristic  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  3:5-6). 
The  Bible  is  a spiritual  authority!  That  is,  we  are 
persuaded  of  its  authority  by  the  Spirit  at  work  in  our 
lives  and  not  by  the  literal  inerrancy  of  its  original 
manuscripts! 

If  we  firmly  believe  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  I 
do,  then  we  must  be  concerned  how  we  define  and 
defend  its  authority.  As  a definition  and  defense  of 
scriptural  authority,  the  so-called  high  view  of  Scripture 
is  not  high  enough.  It  is  based  upon  an  outmoded  and 
inadequate  theory  of  language  which  holds  that  indi- 
vidual words  have  their  own  inherent  meaning  inde- 
pendent of  the  historical-cultural  context.  Based  on  this 
assumption,  these  assigned  meanings  were  applied  to  in- 


terpret the  text.  Indeed,  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  iner- 
rancy theory  was  originally  derived  from  the  text  of 
Scripture. 

This  theory  of  language  is  inadequate  for  either 
translation  or  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and,  in  fact, 
has  been  almost  completely  abandoned  even  by  those 
who  still  hold  to  the  shibboleths  of  inerrancy.  The  theory 
is  maintained  for  theoretical  rather  than  practical 
reasons.  Even  among  those  who  hold  to  the  inerrancy 
theory  there  is  great  variety  of  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication. 

More  dynamic  view  needed.  We  need  a much  more 
dynamic  view  of  God’s  interaction  with  humans  in  the 
context  of  historical  cultures.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact, 


If  we  firmly  believe  in  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  then  we  must  be 
concerned  how  we  define  and  defend 
its  authority. 


we  see  an  excellent  example  of  this  in  our  Bible  of  66 
books  written  in  three  languages  over  a period  of  more 
than  1,500  years. 

The  result,  which  we  fully  agree  was  inspired  by  God’s 
Spirit,  is  not  a homogenized  or  standardized  production 
of  inerrant  texts  which  need  only  to  be  classified  and 
cross-  referenced.  Much  of  the  Bible’s  brilliance  and  dy- 
namism grows  out  of  the  different  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting perspectives  and  vocabulary  which  its  various 
writers  employ.  & 


Puzzle  and  provoke 

Jesus  enjoyed 
his  inconsistencies 
since  each  involved 
a generous  helping 
of  the  ambiguous 
truth.  He  knew 
that  parables 
make  better 
and  less  lucid 
guides  than  proverbs. 

And  his  words 
still  puzzle 
and  provoke  us 
and  provide  the  clues 
which  trouble 
and  redeem. 

— Thomas  John  Carlisle 
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My  life  as  a physical  plant  director 

by  Kenneth  E.  King 


How  did  I become  a physical  plant  director?  I had 

some  significant  role  models  in  my  formative  years.  I 
grew  up  on  a dairy  farm  near  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  My 
father  was  a farmer,  a dairyman,  a carpenter,  and  a 
minister  at  Yoder  Mennonite  Church.  His  loyalty  to  his 
calling  and  the  spirit  in  which  both  he  and  my  mother 
sacrificed  for  their  church  members  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  me. 

My  exposure  to  a college  campus  came  at  an  early  age. 
Occasionally  I would  visit  my  grandfather,  T.  M.  Erb, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  and  longtime  business 
manager  of  Hesston  College.  He  would  take  me  with 
him  to  the  Hesston  post  office  to  get  the  college  mail. 

Because  of  Grandpa’s  involvement  with  the  school, 
interest  in  Christian  education  was  high  in  our  family. 
My  father  had  helped  build  the  administration  building 
at  Hesston.  With  a lot  of  talk  in  our  home  about 
Hesston,  it  was  clear  where  we  children  would  go  to 
school. 

Since  Hesston  was  only  about  30  miles  from  our 
home,  my  parents  worked  hard  to  make  it  possible  for 
all  seven  of  us  to  attend.  That  might  not  have  been  possi- 
ble, in  those  Depression  days,  had  not  my  Uncle  Paul 
and  Aunt  Alta  Erb,  who  taught  at  the  college,  and  my 
Aunt  Mable  Kauffman  invited  me  and  some  of  my  sib- 
lings to  live  in  their  home  for  some  of  those  student 
years.  They  did  it  in  exchange  for  farm  produce  and  fire- 
wood. 

I owe  a great  deal  to  them,  not  only  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  attend  Hesston,  but  also  for  the  role 
models  they  were  to  me.  Their  devotion  to  Christ  and  his 
church  was  apparent  in  their  lives.  They  demonstrated 
to  me  the  joy  of  being  in  service  to  others.  At  an  early 
age  I learned  to  love  the  church,  and  felt  a call  to  use  my 
life  for  it  in  whatever  way  I could. 

I prepared  to  teach  elementary  school.  After  teaching 
one  year  in  a one-room  school,  I was  lured  into  another 
area  of  work  for  several  years  until  1946,  when  Daniel 
Kauffman,  as  Hesston  College  business  manager, 
invited  me  to  head  Hesston’s  Maintenance  Department. 

Since  the  school  was  home  to  me  in  many  ways,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  accept.  I saw  it  as  God’s  call.  As  a student 
I had  observed  with  interest  how  the  maintenance  work 
was  getting  done.  During  the  Depression,  there  had  been 
no  money  to  hire  a full-time  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds.  Many  faculty,  staff,  and  outside  persons 
helped  out  in  off  hours.  Students  also  did  much  of  the 
work. 

For  the  next  40  years,  I was  to  follow  this  line  of  work. 
I had  no  formal  training  for  the  job,  but  learned  as  I 
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went  along.  Things  I had  learned  from  my  carpenter 
father,  a period  of  time  working  in  a cabinet  shop,  and 
general  farm  experience  had  taught  me  many  things  I 
would  need  to  know. 

What  kept  me  at  this  so  long?  I believe  it  has  been 
love  of  working  with  young  people  in  an  academic  set- 
ting, and  seeing  the  work  as  a form  of  Christian  service. 
There  are  rewards  in  knowing  that  someone  needs  to 
prepare  the  stage  so  the  administration  and  faculty  can 


I learned  that  there  can  be 
satisfaction  in  working  behind  the 
scenes  as  an  enabler. 


have  a good  place  to  work  and  teach,  and  students  can 
have  a good  place  to  live  and  learn. 

After  18  good  years  at  Hesston  College,  I felt  ready  for 
a change  and  accepted  a two-year  assignment  as 
resident  manager  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  in  western  Pennsylvania.  While  there,  I was  ap- 
proched  by  Goshen  College  to  take  the  job  of  physical 
plant  director. 

What’s  involved  in  keeping  the  plant  going?  First  of 
all,  it  begins  with  students.  Without  them,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  any  of  us.  Once  the  president  and  the  dean 
determine  what  the  academic  program  will  be,  they  set 
out  to  provide  staff  and  facilities  to  carry  out  that 
program.  Our  job  in  the  physical  plant  department  is  to 
take  their  plan  and  work  with  department  heads  to 
provide  the  needed  setting. 

This  work  takes  many  forms.  Students  need  to  have 
places  to  study,  eat,  sleep,  play,  and  park  their  cars. 

They  need  help  with  moving  in,  and  someone  needs  to 
clean  after  they  move  out.  There  needs  to  be  steam  to 
cook  students’  meals  and  to  heat  their  dormitory  rooms. 

Faculty  need  offices,  a laboratory  with  operable 
plumbing,  cars  and  vans  to  go  on  trips,  and  heat  for 
classrooms.  The  climate  must  be  controlled  in  Good  Li- 
brary for  comfort  and  to  preserve  the  books. 

Someone  must  check  those  underground  high-voltage 
electrical  lines  to  be  certain  they  do  not  explode  or  fail, 
leaving  students  and  faculty  in  the  dark.  And  someone 
needs  to  lock  up  at  night. 

Someone  must  coordinate  setting  up  the  gym  for  a 
special  program.  Fire  extinguishers  need  to  be  checked 
and  smoke  detectors  must  be  operable.  And  the  never- 
ending  job  of  cleaning  is  with  us  every  day  as  well  as  the 
myriad  of  general  maintenance  jobs. 
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Kenneth  King:  he  answered  the  call  of  the  church 


Our  goal  has  been  to  give  service.  We  have  not  always 
been  able  to  do  all  that  we  would  have  liked,  or  as  soon 
as  we  would  have  liked,  because  we  operate  on  a very 
limited  staff  and  budget.  I want  to  pay  tribute  to  a loyal, 
faithful  staff  without  which  my  work  as  director  could 
not  have  been  done.  Many  of  them  could  have  worked 
elsewhere  earning  more  than  we  pay.  But  the  long  work- 
ing record  of  many  in  our  department  attests  to  the 
satisfaction  they,  too,  have  found  in  working  for,  and 
with,  students  and  faculty. 

What  did  I learn? 

1.  That  a well-kept  campus  is  an  important  way  to  im- 
press prospective  students  and  visitors.  Who  knows  but 
that  their  opinion  of  the  college  may  be  formed  by  the 
way  the  grounds  and  the  public  areas  of  the  buildings 
are  kept? 

2.  That  the  verse  in  Proverbs  15:1  is  true:  “A  soft 
answer  turns  away  wrath,  but  a harsh  word  stirs  up 
anger.” 

3.  That  the  “problem”  student  trying  to  find  out  who 
he  or  she  is  while  in  college  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
prominent  church  or  community  leader  a few  years 
hence.  A reminder  worth  remembering  after  mending 
the  damage  done  to  physical  facilities  following  deviant 
behavior. 


4.  That  professors,  even  at  Goshen  College,  sometimes 
are  absentminded. 

5.  That  there  can  be  satisfaction  in  working  behind 
the  scenes  as  an  enabler  for  the  different  departments’ 
projects,  and  working  with  builders  and  remodelers  of 
buildings.  That  kind  of  involvement  makes  a person  feel 
indeed  that  he  is  a part  of  the  whole — the  team. 

6.  That  one  shouldn’t  underestimate  the  creativity  of 
a student.  Since  we  began  a number  of  years  ago  to  let 
them  paint  and  rearrange  their  rooms,  they  came  up 
with  unique  ideas  that  have  been  an  inspiration  to  see. 
I’ve  observed  creativity  in  their  artwork  and  in  their 
music  in  many  programs,  concerts,  and  senior  recitals. 
Those  were  bonus  experiences  for  me  as  I witnessed  and 
enjoyed  students’  growth. 

7.  That  communication  is  important  in  working  with 
students  from  other  countries,  where  concepts  about 
work  and  time  may  be  different  from  ours.  I’ve  learned 
many  lessons  from  them  and  appreciate  what  they  have 
added  to  my  life. 

I praise  the  name  of  Christ  my  Savior  for  leading  my 
life  and  for  anything  I have  been  able  to  accomplish.  I 
owe  a lot  to  my  wife,  Laura  Ann,  for  answering  many 
off-hour  calls  and  standing  by  me  when  things  were  dif- 
ficult. I appreciate  the  understanding  and  support  of 
three  Goshen  College  administrations  during  20  years. 

My  prayer  is  that  Goshen  College  will  continue  to 
train  and  prepare  young  people  to  develop  useful  lives 
and  to  serve  wherever  they  are  called. 


The  Mennonite  two-step 

We  were  on  the  upper  deck 
in  the  first-class  compartment. 

She  said  she  was  a Mennonite, 
would  I like  to  dance? 

I said,  “I  thought.  ...” 

She  said,  “No,  that’s  the  old 
kind  of  Mennonites, 
not  the  new.” 

I said,  “Don’t  you  know 
the  ship  is  sinking  and 
the  passengers  in  third  class 
are  starving?” 

She  said,  “No,  not  that  kind, 

I mean  folk  dancing.” 

The  sun  sparkled  on  the  sea 
and  bounced  off  her 
perfectly  straight,  white  teeth. 

— Robert  Roberg 
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Let’s  reunite  Christ  and 
the  peace  position 

by  John  Shearer 


I am  alarmed  at  what  is  happening  in  some 
Anabaptist  church  planting.  I refer  primarily  to  state- 
ments and  actions  regarding  our  peace  position. 

I have  heard  remarks  such  as  these:  “I’m  careful  not 
to  slap  a potential  member  in  the  face  with  our  peace 
position”  or  “Let  them  gradually  come  to  the  truth  about 
our  peace  stance  after  baptism.”  One  pastor  goes  so  far 
as  to  baptize  soldiers  in  uniform  as  long  as  they  promise 
not  to  cause  trouble  when  other  members  are  applying 
the  peace  position. 

The  above  may  as  well  be  summarized  this  way: 
‘Though  we  don’t  agree  with  you,  we  baptize  you  into 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  body  with  the  specially  granted 
freedom  to  kill  in  ways  you  feel  so  led — in  some  national 
wars  or  in  self-defense.”  It  is  as  though  selective  killing 
is  not  as  bad  as  prostitution  or  adultery.  None  of  us 
would  baptize  an  unrepentant  prostitute  or  adulterer. 

Robbing  the  new  members.  Furthermore  when  we 
speak  of  “accepting  the  peace  position  later,”  we  are  rob- 
bing the  new  members  of  an  important  element  in  bap- 
tism or  membership  celebration.  I believe  baptism  is  for 
those  who,  like  the  “two  of  them”  on  the  Emmaus  road, 
grasp  that  the  Christ  (and  all  who  follow  him)  “must 
suffer  these  things”  (Luke  24:13-32).  The  glory  of  this 
cross  always  involves  doing  the  complete  opposite  of 
killing  the  enemy — namely  loving,  suffering,  and  dying 
for  them.  It  involves  dying  countless  emotional  and 
spiritual  deaths,  with  the  clear  awareness  that  one  may 
die  physically  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Moreover  we  rob  the  new  members  of  seeing  at  their 
baptisms  the  political  and  social  power  of  their  cross. 

We  fail  to  help  them  see  that  just  as  they  (as  God’s 
enemies)  were  reconciled  to  him  by  Christ’s  death  on  the 
cross,  so  will  the  church’s  enemies  be  reconciled 
(somewhere,  somehow)  to  God  and  to  us  by  our  deaths, 
in  whatever  form  (Rom.  5:10;  Eph.  2:12ff;  1 Peter  2:21). 

It  is  “. . . as  though  God  were  making  his  appeal  through 
us”  (2  Cor.  5:20). 

In  other  words,  the  new  members  miss  celebrating  the 
true  character  of  God  in  whose  image  they  are  made  to 
become.  The  Broadman  Commentary  says  that  Jesus’ 
prayer,  “Father  gloiify  thy  name”  (John  12),  means 
“allow  me  to  manifest  to  man  thy  true  character.”  God 
is  the  character  who  absorbs  hostility  through  the 
Christ  and  his  faithful  church.  A present-day  example  is 
the  U.S.  government  harassment  of  congregations  who 
illegally  provide  sanctuary  to  Central  American 
refugees.  For  “behaving  well,”  these  congregations  must 


John  Shearer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  a Mennonite  pastor  working  as 
an  intercessor,  writer,  and  part-time  laborer. 


share  with  God  in  receiving  the  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

That’s  political  and  social  ordering  at  its  highest! 
Sooner  or  later  Jesus’  cross  “draws  all  men”  to  his 
kingdom.  The  full  defeat  of  Satan’s  kingdom  is 
guaranteed,  since  all  of  Christ’s  followers  will  be 
soldiers  of  the  cross  (1  Cor.  15:24-25).  The  cross,  rather 
than  the  resurrection,  is  God’s  glory  revealed,  according 


Our  theology  of  evangelism  has 
suffered  from  various  influences 
which  made  little  or  no  connection 
between  the  peacemaking  cross  of 
Jesus  and  being  his  disciple. 


to  John’s  and  Luke’s  gospels.  John  Yoder  says  in  The 
Politics  of  Jesus,  “The  cross  is  not  a detour  or  a hurdle 
on  the  way  to  the  kingdom,  nor  is  it  the  way  to  the 
kingdom,  it  is  the  kingdom  come”  (p.  61). 

Our  daily  prayer  “Thy  kingdom  come  on  earth  . . . “ 
then  is  a prayer  to  carry  this  cross  as  we  follow  Jesus. 
The  new  members  are  not  meant  to  discover  that  later. 
They  need  to  celebrate  this  glory  now  at  their  baptism, 
for  their  sake  and  for  ours.  We  all  need  to  renew  our 
kingdom  lives  at  such  corporate  celebrations. 

Burning  with  love.  What  possesses  us  to  rob  people 
of  well-integrated  baptisms?  Why  can’t  we  wait  calmly 
until  their  hearts  burn  with  the  radical  love  found  in 
Jesus’  cross? 

A few  reasons  come  to  mind: 

1.  Our  production-oriented  Western  world  affects  us. 
“If  we’re  not  producing,  we’re  not  worth  much!”  we 
silently  and  sometimes  loudly  proclaim.  We’re  not  like 
Emperor  Constantine,  who  drove  people  by  the  thou- 
sands into  the  waters  to  be  baptized.  But  I confess  I 
often  think  of  those  mass  baptisms  when  I see  church 
planters  concerned  about  numbers  at  the  expense  of 
making  Jesus  and  the  peace  position  two  entities — the 
latter  being  not  as  urgent  as  the  former — as  though  they 
were  separable.  The  emperor,  by  the  way,  was  among 
the  first  to  bless  the  separation  of  Christ  and  the  peace 
position. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Hutterian  Brethren  communities 
serenely  leave  their  door  open  for  God  to  do  the  “adding 
unto”?  Their  evangelism  is  simply  seeking  to  be  a light 
on  the  hill  by  the  way  they  live  under  God’s  rule.  I don’t 
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fully  understand  their  position,  but  I think  about  it 
often. 

2. 1 know  also  that  there  is  a great  passion  to  save 
souls.  Many  lovers  of  people,  motivated  by  God’s  love,  go 
to  great  expense  to  lead  a soul  to  our  Savior.  Out  of  a 
heart  of  compassion,  they  desire  to  make  things  as  con- 
venient as  possible  for  entrance  into  Christ’s  church. 
Though  I disagree  with  their  hurried  pace,  I am 
nevertheless  grateful  for  their  work. 

By  whatever  way  anyone  comes  in  touch  with  the  One 
who  was  one  with  God,  I give  thanks.  My  heart  allows 
nothing  else  as  I face  the  punitiveness  and  sinfulness  of 
our  world  and  of  my  own  soul.  I believe  the  God  of  Jesus 
truly  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  But  this  hope  is  only 
powerful  when  Jesus  and  his  peacemaking  cross  are 
firmly  reconciled. 

3.  Our  theology  of  evangelism  has  suffered  from 
various  influences  which  made  little  or  no  connection 
between  the  peacemaking  cross  of  Jesus  and  being  his 
disciple.  Boooks  such  as  John  Yoder’s  He  Came  Preach- 
ing Peace  and  Willard  Swartley’s  Slavery,  Sabbath, 

War,  and  Women  aim  to  reconcile  this  separation.  We 
need  to  take  the  time  and  pain  (at  times)  to  study  these 
books.  Another  book  on  this  subject  is  The  Ministry  of 
Reconciliation  by  Martin  Schrag  and  John  Stoner. 

“Member-in-learning.”  In  the  former  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  fellowship  we  used  a method  of  mem- 
bership induction  borrowed  from  the  Church  of  the 
Savior  in  Washington,  D.C.  We  developed  a “member- 
in-learning”  status.  These  shared  in  most  of  the  joys  and 
sufferings  of  our  fellowship  except  for  final  decisions. 

Our  intention  was  to  promote  a setting  where  their 
past  could  be  blessed,  challenged,  and  integrated  with 
what  we  held  central,  namely  Jesus  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  He  radicalizes  all  relationships,  we  said,  so  that 
one  increasingly  respects  life  in  every  way,  from  engag- 
ing in  environmental  concerns  to  discerning  together 
instead  of  gossiping,  sharing  goods,  and  loving  and  dy- 
ing for  others — especially  the  enemy. 

We  made  it  clear  that  we  had  not  mastered  this 
kingdom  life  (as  summarized  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount),  but  the  Lord  had  laid  on  us  that  vision.  All 
“members-in-learning”  were  involved  in  one  of  our 
house  churches.  I believe  that  participation  in  some  sort 
of  small  support  group  is  essential  to  this  approach. 

We  invited  the  members-in-learning  to  take  the  time 
needed  for  this  integration  process  as  we  helped  them 
establish  disciplines  such  as  regular  prayer  and  tithing. 
This  meant  we  almost  always  had  as  many  members-in- 
learning  as  members,  sometimes  even  more.  Without 
much  precedent,  this  meant  struggle  and  resistance.  But 
there  were  also  expressions  of  appreciation  that  we  took 
persons  and  the  gospel  so  seriously. 

Some  members-in-learning  kept  that  status  for 
several  years  because  they  were  accustomed  to  separat- 
ing Christ  and  the  peace  position.  For  them  the  God  of 
Old  Testament  warmaking  sometimes  overshadowed 
the  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  short,  our  dear 
friends  still  felt  that  killing  was  sometimes  necessary  as 
a Christian.  Job  transfers  took  them  away  from  us  while 
still  in  the  struggle. 

Gordon  Cosby,  pastor  at  Church  of  the  Savior,  has 


said  that  today  we  need  to  give  people  ample  space  and 
time  to  first  learn  and  then  consider  the  cost  of  follow- 
ing Jesus.  Among  them,  one  man  took  over  20  years  to 
decide. 

In  contrast,  Cosby  said,  the  potential  member  of  New 
Testament  times  could  often  be  baptized  immediately, 
since  the  church  was  more  clearly  a family  with  the  firm 
intention  of  leaving  warfare  and  materialism.  Many  had 
also  benefited  from  the  synagogue’s  teaching  and  wor- 
ship. Above  all,  it  was  evident  that  many  were  suffering, 
even  dying,  for  their  identity  with  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

But  what  about  the  actual  salvation  status  before  God 
of  these  20th-century  members-in-learning?  We  applied 
what  Howard  Charles  wrote  (in  Christian  Living,  Feb. 
1981)  on  1 Corinthians  7:12-16.  We  said,  “Just  as  the 
heathen  husband  belongs  to  God  through  his  Christian 
wife,  so  do  children,  youth,  and  adults  (associated  with 
us)  belong  to  God  through  our  Christian  family.”  But, 
we  noted  with  Charles,  that  the  “belonging”  (NEB)  or 


The  separation  of  Jesus  and  the  peace 
position  in  church  planting  is  a major 
reason  for  the  Western  world’s 
preoccupation  with  warfare. 


“consecration”  (RSV)  through  the  spouse  or  congrega- 
tion is  not  the  same  as  membership  or  baptism  (v.  16). 

Relearning  our  lessons.  Some  of  us  agree  that  the 
separation  of  Jesus  and  the  peace  position  in  church 
planting  is  a major  reason  for  the  Western  world’s 
preoccupation  with  warfare.  We  concur  with  Cosby’s 
conclusion:  “We  have  not  taught  the  world  well.” 

The  communists  learned  from  early  Christianity  that 
party  membership  must  be  a thoroughly  integrated 
experience  or  it  will  mean  little  or  nothing  at  all.  Must 
we  not  relearn  that  same  lesson?  ^ 


Strange  malady 

What  ails  the 
creature 

That  attacks  its  own 
body 

Rather  than  the 
enemy 

That  lies  in 
wait? 

Yet  members  of  Christ’s 
kingdom 

Do  it  again  and  again  and 
again. 

— Beulah  Diffenbach 
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Keeping  God  central 

by  Alta  Mae  Erb 


“In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him  and  he  shall  direct  thy 
paths  “—Proverbs  3:6 

The  word  “way”  is  found  hundreds  of  times  in  the  Bi- 
ble. I take  it  to  mean  our  habitual  living  acts — physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual.  My  way  is  my  living.  When  Jesus 
said  that  he  was  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  he  was 
giving  us  a pattern  for  living. 

God  desires  that  his  children  acknowledge  their  de- 
pendence on  him;  that  they  stand  on  his  promises  and 
trust  in  his  power;  confide  in  him,  and  praise  him  for  his 
mercy  and  righteousness.  One  psalmist  calls  us  four 
times — ‘Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord.”  Ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Lord  is  very  sustaining. 

A sacrificial  life  has  many  practical  duties.  When  the 
apostle  Paul  surrendered  to  Christ,  he  lived  a Christlike 
life.  His  directives  in  Romans  12  are  worth  prayerful 
study. 

For  help  in  keeping  God  central  in  our  living,  he  has 
given  us  three  mental  gifts — foresight,  hindsight,  and 
insight. 

Foresight.  It  is  wise  to  observe  the  slogans  we  meet  in 
our  ways — ‘Think  before  you  speak”  and  “look  before 
you  leap.”  God  has  given  us  the  ability  to  think  into  the 
future,  to  look  ahead  before  we  act.  Since  “it  is  not  in 
man  to  direct  his  steps,”  God  has  provided  guidance. 

Use  foresight.  Words  that  we  may  speak  without 
thought  or  too  little  thought  often  cause  great  regret.  A 
poet  says,  “Thoughts  unexpressed  sometimes  fall  back 
dead.  But  God  can’t  kill  them  once  they’re  said.” 

God  can  keep  the  door  of  my  lips  (Ps.  141:3).  “Count 
the  cost”  or  “Stop,  look,  and  listen”  may  be  useful  for 
many  situations. 

When  David  was  king,  he  forgot  to  trust  God  in  a mo- 
ment of  temptation.  He  took  another  man’s  wife  to  be 
his  wife.  He  saw  a woman,  longed  for  her,  got  her,  and 
sinned  in  adultery  before  God  and  all  his  people  (2 
Samuel  11).  He  even  ordered  someone  to  kill  her  hus- 
band. “The  thing  that  David  had  done  displeased  the 
Lord.” 

The  Lord  sent  Nathan  to  David  with  a parable. 

David  confessed  his  sin,  and  God  forgave  him.  But  how 
David  did  suffer  for  his  sins,  for  a year  or  more.  He 
spent  months  in  “sullen  silence”  and  great  sufferings, 
even  in  his  bones.  He  cried,  “Mine  iniquities  are  gone 
over  mine  head. . . . They  are  too  heavy  for  me.”  Forsake 
me  not,  0 Lord;  0 my  God  be  not  far  from  me.”  His  suf- 
ferings were  a great  part  of  his  life. 
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She  makes  comforter  tops  now— at  the  age  of  95.  Her  late  husband, 
Paul,  was  editor  of  Gospel  Herald. 


Hindsight.  David’s  hindsight,  as  he  looked  back,  was 
intense,  indeed.  Not  all  hindsight  need  be  so  severe. 
Hindsight  can  help  us  on  toward  higher  planes  of  living 
if  we  will  acknowledge  failures  and  successes.  They  may 
be  aids  used  to  help  others  to  travel  the  Lord’s  paths. 

Peter  told  three  lies  about  his  relation  to  Jesus.  He 
wept  bitterly  when  he  heard  the  cock  crow  and  returned 
to  Jesus.  Judas  suffered  for  his  betrayal  but  didn’t 
return. 

Hindsight  need  not  discourage  us.  A boy  attempts  to 
jump  over  a mounted  stick,  but  fails  to  make  the  jump. 
This  really  is  not  a failure  nor  should  it  be  called  such. 
He  is  learning.  This  was  just  a tryout. 

Insight.  A friend  of  my  late  husband  wrote  this 
tribute  to  him:  “You  helped  me  to  get  inside  of  words 
and  go  beneath  them.”  This  is  just  what  I believe  insight 
is.  It  is  looking  into  the  background  of  the  situation;  into 
the  meaning  of  a word  as  it  is  used  in  a sentence;  into 
our  causes  for  successes  and  failures;  into  the  whole 
armor  of  God  to  defeat  Satan;  into  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit; 
into  the  way  of  life  that  seemeth  right  vs.  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  Thank  God  for  the  gift  of  insight. 

The  man  who  became  the  apostle  Paul,  who  hated  the 
believers  in  Christ,  yea,  hated  many  of  them  to  death, 
gives  us  a very  good  insightful  look  at  love  in  1 Corin- 
thians 13.  This  comment  on  life  is  needed  by  all  of  God’s 
children.  God  gave  it  to  Paul  (or  Saul)  and  he  can  give  it 
to  each  of  us  if  we  can  accept  cleansing,  washing,  and 
purging. 

God  also  gives  us  insight  through  the  apostle  Paul  in 
his  diagnosis  of  the  Christian’s  armor  (Eph.  6:10-18). 
Willard  Swartley’s  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  Mark: 
the  Way  for  All  Nations  (Herald  Press),  is  full  of 
insightful  studies. 

Insight  is  defined  in  the  Bible  as  wisdom.  Wisdom  is 
the  action  of  God  that  enables  man  to  know  what  is  true 
and  good.  We  do  well  to  attend  closely  to  the  Word  of 
God,  “for  that  is  the  word  of  wisdom  which  is  able  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation”  (Prov.  2:1-9). 

Once  I received  an  invitation  to  speak  to  the  juniors  of 
a church  on  Easter  Day.  God  said  to  me,  “Give  them  an 
insightful  experience  of  Jesus’  sufferings  during  his 
passion  week.”  I contacted  them  through  their  church 
bulletin,  asking  them  to  read  certain  Scriptures  and  to 
find  pictures  of  Christ’s  sufferings.  I encouraged  them 
in  their  search  by  two  more  church  bulletin  notes. 

I printed  on  large  cards  the  names  of  the  seven  days 
and  stood  them  on  long  tables  along  the  walls  at  spaces 
to  lay  their  pictures.  I listened  as  they  laid  their  findings 
and  aided  only  when  help  was  requested.  They  had  done 
a careful  job.  In  the  last  few  minutes  I asked  for  any  dis- 
coveries they  had  made.  One  boy  said  through  his  tears, 
“I  didn’t  know  that  Jesus  suffered  so  much.”  4 


Hesston  College’s  Two-Year  Program  in 


Pastoral 

Ministries 


"We  thank  the  Lord  for  the 
new  Pastoral  Ministries 
Program  at  Hesston  that  is 
designed  for  ones  like  me 
who  have  received  a call  later 
in  life.  We,  as  a family,  feel 
that  though  there  are 
sacrifices  to  be  made,  the 
decision  to  move  to  Hesston 
has  been  a benefit  both  to  our 
family  and  to  our  ministry 

Jay  Ulrich,  Freshman 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Jay  Ulrich,  a 35  year  old  husband  and  father  of  3.  is  a member  of 
Hesston's  first  Pastoral  Ministries  Program  class.  The  Ulrich 
family  includes  tl-r)  Carrie.  -Jay.  Micah.  Andrew  and  Andrea. 


This  new  program  in  Pastoral  Ministries: 

• equips  graduates  for  pastoral  care,  Biblical  interpretation  and  preaching,  pre- 
paring and  leading  worship,  Christian  education,  evangelism  and  administration 
in  two  years 

• was  developed  in  response  to  the  need  for  pastoral  leadership  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  particularly  in  small  congregations.  Between  now  and  the  end  of  the  de- 
cade, there  will  be  openings  for  100  pastors  each  year  due  to  retirement  and  new 
church  plantings 

• is  made  affordable  through  generous  financial  aid  assistance.  Specially  designed 
services  for  students  with  families  are  also  available 

If  you’re  being  called  to  serve  in  such  a ministry  or  are  a member  of  a congrega- 
tion with  current  and/or  future  leadership  needs,  write  or  call  for  more  details  on 
this  program. 

Contact:  Ron  Guengerich 

Center  for  Bible  Study,  Hesston  College 
1-800-835-2026  (toll  free)  or  1-316-327-4221  (Kansas) 

Hesston  College 

Box  3000  • Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
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The  ‘tentmaking’  pastor 
is  alive  and  well 

by  Larry  Hauder 


Is  the  pastor  who  makes  a living  from  a variety  of 
vocations  a dying  form  of  ministry  in  the  Mennonite 
Church?  Art  Roth,  who  is  celebrating  his  25th  consecu- 
tive year  as  pastor  of  Julesburg  Mennonite  Church  in 
Colorado,  would  say  it  is  not.  In  fact  he  is  living  proof 
the  “tentmaking”  (the  means  by  which  the  apostle  Paul 
earned  a living)  ministry  is  alive  and  well  in  one  North 
American  Mennonite  community. 

Follow  this  man  around  in  any  given  day  and  you  will 
encounter  a vast  array  of  experiences.  His  working  day 
might  begin  any  time  due  to  his  volunteer  work  with  the 
county  ambulance.  Years  of  night  school  have  earned 
him  the  title  of  “emergency  medical  technician.”  A trip 
to  an  accident  scene  or  transferring  a patient  to  a larger 
medical  facility  might  be  included  in  a typical  day. 

Aside  from  the  interruptions  of  ambulance  calls,  Art 
and  Marjorie,  his  wife,  own  and  operate  a carpet  and 
drapery  store.  After  being  employed  by  a local  furniture 
store  for  a number  of  years,  Roths  opened  their  own 
shop. 

A ministry  based  in  the  shop.  It  is  the  Colonial  Shop 
(the  name  of  Roths’  store)  where  a Choice  Books  rack 
stands,  various  Mennonite  handcrafts  are  sold,  church 
bulletins  are  typed,  and  customers  come  to  chat  about 
home  decorating  or  a family  crisis.  Twenty-five  years  in 
this  farming  community  of  1,500  people  have  given  Roth 
the  title  of  “community  pastor.” 

This  title,  given  to  him  by  his  closest  friends,  gives 
him  the  opportunity  to  conduct  funerals  of  nonchurched 
people,  to  be  used  frequently  as  convocation  speaker  at 
high  school  graduations,  and  to  be  a friend  most  people 
refer  to  as  “Art.”  Morning  stops  at  the  coffee  shop  will 
hear  good-natured  banter  between  this  pastor  and  his 
neighbors.  It  won’t  be  uncommon  for  a table  full  of  cof- 
fee drinkers  to  have  a good-hearted  laugh  as  someone 
shares  a joke  which  might  begin  with  the  following 
statement:  “Hey,  Art,  did  you  hear  the  one  about  the 
pastor  who. . . ?” 

Roths’  visibility  is  heightened  by  their  jobs  of  cleaning 
the  county  courthouse  and  manicuring  the  landscape 
surrounding  this  city’s  hub  of  government.  Art’s  love  of 


Larry  Hauder,  Boise,  Idaho,  is  pastor  of  Hyde  Park  Mennonite 
Church. 


gardening  has  won  him  praise  year  after  year  from 
townspeople  as  they  admire  his  creative  flower  designs 
in  front  of  the  courthouse. 

Each  Sunday  Art  drives  to  Sedgwick,  Colorado,  where 
he  preaches  at  a small  Presbyterian  church.  He  has  been 
doing  this  for  12  years.  The  Presbyterians  haven’t  been 


Pastor  Art  Roth  is  a shopkeeper, 
emergency  medical  technician,  and 
courthouse  janitor/gardener  in  a 
small  Colorado  town. 


able  to  find  a pastor  who  will  come  to  this  town  of  400 
for  the  salary  they  have  to  offer. 

Later  in  the  morning  he  arrives  back  in  Julesburg  to 
lead  the  worship  and  preach  in  the  30-member  Men- 
nonite church.  During  Sunday  and  Wednesday  evening 
services  Art  will  many  times  be  leading  a Bible  study. 
The  newsletter  Art  prints  monthly  conveniently  is 
entitled  Menno-Press. 

For  his  job  of  pastoring,  Art  receives  a “love  offering” 
every  month  from  the  congregations.  Would  he  have  it 
any  other  way?  “I  don’t  think  I would  like  the  feeling  of 
obligation  I would  have  if  I were  receiving  a salary  for 
pastoring,”  he  says. 

Positive  effect  on  me.  This  form  of  earning  a living 
while  pastoring  suited  Roths’  style  and  met  the 
churches’  needs.  It  has  been  a style  of  pastoral  ministry 
which  had  a positive  effect  on  me  growing  up  in  the 
church. 

I remember  one  incident  particularly  well.  I had 
turned  18,  and  it  was  time  to  register  with  the  local  draft 
board.  The  necessary  papers  had  been  filled  out  explain- 
ing why  I was  registering  as  a conscientious  objector  to 
war.  I was  extremely  nervous  “coming  out  of  the  closet” 
with  these  beliefs  in  a town  where  few  had  ever 
registered  CO.  Art  sensed  my  fear  and  went  to  the  draft 
board  office  with  me.  It  gave  me  confidence  and  made 
me  feel  special  to  know  my  pastor  was  well-known  and 
respected  in  the  community.  ^ 
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Tom  Sine  urges  General  Board  to 
take  Mennonite  ‘show’  on  the  road 


Tom  Sine,  the  evangelical  futurist  who 
stirred  the  youth  convention  at 
Assembly  85,  addressed  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  on  Apr.  10  at 
Cabrini  Retreat  Center  near  Chicago.  A 
Free  Methodist,  Sine  asserted  that  Men- 
nonites  have  a message  for  the  world, 
but  we  need  to  be  more  aggressive  in 
giving  it. 

Sine  reported  that  800  million  people 
in  the  world  live  in  absolute  poverty, 
just  above  starvation,  and  195  million  of 
these  are  Christians.  Even  in  the  U.S., 
he  said,  a permanent  underclass  is  being 
created  in  which  people  will  live  and  die 
without  being  employed.  And  for  evan- 
gelism, in  1900,  36  percent  of  the  world 
population  was  identified  as  Christian; 
today  it  is  26  percent  and  by  2000  he 
predicted  it  will  be  only  16  percent. 

As  evidence  of  a lack  of  creative 
response  to  these  problems,  he  noted  a 
new  level  of  “Rambo  fever”  in  the  U.S., 
a movement  toward  a violent  response 
to  problems.  (This  was  less  than  a week 
before  the  U.S.  raid  on  Libya.)  He  noted 
also  the  influence  of  the  religious  right 
(“the  new  modernism”)  and  referred  to 
Tim  La  Haye’s  book  Battle  for  the  Mind 
as  a bad  influence  with  “some  of  the 
worst  historical  scholarship  imagina- 
ble.” He  worried  that  “in  another  10-15 
years  the  Anabaptist  witness  could  be 
lost.  Who  else  can  provide  a biblically 
based  agenda  as  an  alternative  to  the  re- 
ligious right?” 

What  does  Sine  want  us  to  do?  He 
gave  seven  specific  suggestions  to  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

1.  Plunge  into  our  theological  heri- 
tage, our  vision  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Help  people  understand  this  vision. 

2.  Popularize  the  vision  so  that  truck 
drivers  can  comprehend  it.  Most  people 
can’t  decode  The  Politics  of  Jesus. 

3.  Have  our  colleges  do  alternative 
drama.  An  example  might  be  Rambo 
Fever , a parody  on  the  violent  “Rambo” 
films. 

4.  Have  video  parties  with  clips  from 
Rambo  (presumably  to  discuss  the 
contrasts  between  this  way  and  the  way 
of  Jesus.) 

5.  In  planting  churches,  don’t  get 
caught  up  in  the  church  growth  move- 
ment. We  don’t  need  any  more  “generic” 
churches,  the  kind  that  emphasize  “me, 
Jesus,  and  my  Porsche.” 

6.  In  stewardship,  he  said,  most  Men- 
nonites  are  following  the  Protestant 
model  of  minimum  giving.  If  we  are  to 


reach  our  stewardship  goal  we  will  need 
to  get  back  to  jubilee  stewardship.  He 
spoke  of  Don  Kraybill’s  The  Upside 
Down  Kingdom  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant books  in  print. 

7.  “We  need  you  to  take  your  show  on 
the  road  to  evangelize  the  rest  of  us. 
There  are  people  looking  for  what  the 
Scripture  has  to  say.  Share  it  through 
films,  popular  books,  and  speakers.” 

Board  members  and  denominational 
executives  responded  to  Sine  in  typi- 
cally subdued  Mennonite  fashion. 
Menno  Heinrichs  said,  “I  am  still  the 
quiet  in  the  land.” 

Ralph  Lebold  asked,  “Is  Tom  Sine  just 
an  alarmist?” 

Gerald  Good  said,  “It  feels  like  cru- 
cifixion and  I’m  not  sure  I’m  ready  for 
it.” 

Jim  Lapp  wondered,  “What  are  the 
risks?  Maybe  the  biggest  task  is  within 
the  household  of  faith.  Are  we  clear 
about  our  own  gospel?” 

Paul  Gingrich  observed,  “We  must 
confess  that  we  are  in  the  middle  class. 
The  question  is  how  Anabaptists  deal 
with  success.  We  really  are  afraid  of  los- 
ing our  wealth.” 

After  Sine,  the  board  plunged  into  its 
usual  agenda  of  reports  and  committee 
meetings  in  line  with  its  role  as  the 
board  of  final  review  for  the  work  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

Matters  considered  in  the  review  in- 
cluded: (1)  The  Ten-Year  Goals;  (2)  the 
question  of  Mennonite  identity;  (3) 
funding  for  minority  education;  (4) 
review  of  the  work  of  the  Historical 
Committee;  (5)  support  of  the  General 
Board  and  related  boards,  especially 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries. 

This  latter  question  received  con- 
siderable attention.  “The  relationship 
between  prayer  and  dollars  in  unclear  to 
me,”  said  MBCM  chairman  John  Martin 
in  a comment  on  the  year-end  fund 
drive  which  put  the  Mission  Board  into 
the  black.  “The  MBCM  staff  prayed  as 
fervently  as  other  staffs,  but  the  money 
did  not  come  in.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  an 
observation  was  made  which  has  been 
heard  many  times  before:  smaller  dis- 
trict conferences  which  most  need  the 
services  of  MBCM  have  less  funds  to 
support  it.  The  larger  conferences  with 
greater  resources  have  less  need  for 
MBCM.  A task  force  is  studying  the 
program  board  structure,  and  one  issue 


Author  Tom  Sine  speaks  to  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  about  the  future. 

is  the  viability  of  MBCM  as  a separate 
organization.  In  reflection  on  its  possi- 
ble demise  as  a separate  entity,  Owen 
Burkholder  of  Virginia  Conference 
asked,  “Have  we  by  default  let  a board 
go?  The  image  and  integrity  of  that 
board  needs  to  be  rerouted  in  my  own 
mind.” 

Moderator-Elect  Ralph  Lebold  re- 
plied, “We  support  the  services 
rendered.  Only  the  structure  is  at 
issue.” 

For  a change  the  General  Board  ended 
its  last  fiscal  year  with  a small  surplus 
even  though,  as  Stanley  Kropf  reported, 
“Half  the  conferences  have  decreased 
their  giving  to  the  General  Board.”  In 
connection  with  the  budget  for  1987-88, 
the  Finance  Committee  asked  the  staff 
to  give  attention  to  fund  raising  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  that  budget. 

The  board  accepted  a joint  invitation 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Lancaster 
conferences  to  host  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1993.  It  also  approved  holding  the 
1991  Assembly  in  Oregon  pending  con- 
firmation by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference.  The  1989  Assembly  is  to  be 
in  Normal,  111.,  and  1987  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Concerned  to  do  more  than  perform 
maintenance  functions  such  as  approve 
revisions  of  the  bylaws  (although  these 
need  to  be  done)  the  General  Board  has 
given  itself  some  assignments:  to 
discern  and  discuss  Mennonite  Church 
priority  issues.  The  issue  considered  at 
Cabrini  was  “leadership.”  The  topic  was 
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introduced  by  Duane  Beck,  chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy. 

Beck  calculated  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  need  some  2,000  pastoral 
leaders  in  the  next  decade,  ap- 
proximately 2 percent  of  our  mem- 
bership. He  urged  a systematic  ap- 
proach to  recruitment,  with  emphasis  on 
both  first-career  and  second-career 
leaders  and  a variety  of  training  pat- 
terns. He  suggested  also  that  leadership 
training  be  viewed  professionally  more 
than  academically.  Pastors,  like  doctors 
and  dentists,  are  called  to  serve  people 
first  of  all  rather  than  to  do  research 
and  write  books  as  professors  are  wont 
to  do. — Daniel  Hertzler 


Goshen  College  board 
appoints  three  new 
faculty  members 

The  Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers 
approved  three  new  faculty  appoint- 
ments during  its  Mar.  20-21  meeting. 

Joining  the  Bible  Department  on  a 
part-time  basis  will  be  Scot  Yoder,  a 
master’s  degree  candidate  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University.  Ken  Horst,  a 
teacher  at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  will  teach  in  the  Chemistry 
Department  during  the  one-year  sab- 
batical of  Don  Clemens.  Ann  Graber,  di- 
rector of  the  Design  Department  at 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  will  be  a 
teacher  in  the  Art  Department  and 
graphic  designer  in  Information 
Services. 

In  other  actions,  board  members  en- 
dorsed the  three-year  strategic  plan 
presented  by  President  Victor  Stoltzfus. 
The  plan  projects  a vision  of  what  the 
college  should  be  doing  in  its  educa- 
tional program,  religious  identity,  and 
constituency  relations  “given  its  goals 
and  resources  and  changing  opportu- 
nities.” 

Major  reports  presented  to  the  board 
were  from  Fred  Litwiller,  director  of 
career  services  and  orientation,  and 
Dean  Willard  Martin.  Litwiller  ex- 
plained the  work  of  the  Career  Ser- 
vices Office,  which  includes  directing 
orientation,  coordinating  workstudy 
and  off-campus  employment,  career 
counseling  and  placement,  and  working 
with  the  new  Collegiate  Study  Depart- 
ment for  students  who  are  still  deciding 
on  a major. 

In  response  to  Martin’s  report  on  the 
work  of  a Sabbatical  Policy  Review 
Committee,  the  board  affirmed  the 
value  of  sabbaticals  as  a legitimate  part 
of  the  teaching  profession,  but 
requested  further  study  on  the  form 
that  sabbaticals  for  administrators 
should  take. 


General  Board 
closes  1985  books 
with  balanced  budget 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  is 
grateful  to  the  church  at  large  for  fi- 
nancial support  during  1985  which  made 
it  possible  to  pay  all  expenses,  clear  out 
the  previous  deficit,  and  carry  over  a 
small  balance  into  1986. 

Executive  Secretary  Wayne  North 
noted  that  the  reduction  of  expenses 
was  also  a major  factor  in  balancing  the 
budget. 

The  General  Board’s  1985  Christmas 
Sharing  Fund  topped  its  goal,  with  Men- 
nonites  contributing  $28,900  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  Jan.  31.  After  pay- 


ing expenses  of  $1,900  and  the  $26,000 
allocated  by  action  of  the  General  Board 
at  its  August  1985  meeting,  $1,000 
remained,  with  about  $700  more  having 
come  in  since  Jan.  31.  The  General 
Board  decided  at  its  April  meeting  to 
send  the  balance  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  as  a contribu- 
tion toward  its  deficit. 

The  $26,000  allocation  included  $6,500 
for  black  ministries,  $6,500  for  Hispanic 
ministries,  $4,000  for  General  Assembly 
study  committees  (Ministry  of  Spiri- 
tuality, Confession  of  Faith,  and  Tax 
Withholding),  $2,000  for  Conversations 
on  Faith  III,  and  $7,000  for  the  General 
Board  deficit.  The  last  figure  made  it 
possible  to  erase  the  balance  of  the  de- 
ficit from  previous  years  and  end  the 
1985  fiscal  year  without  a deficit. 


Christian  PeacemakerTeams 

A proposal  presented  for  discussion  by 
the  Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries 

In  the  past  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  have  heard  the  call  to  a renewed  peace  wit- 
ness in  the  face  of  international  crises. 

Today  our  churches  face  another  critical  moment  in  peacemaking  history.  We  are  en- 
gulfed by  an  ever-escalating  arms  race.  Nuclear  holocaust  threatens  the  future.  Violence 
and  terror  stalk  the  earth.  Again,  as  a people  of  peace,  we  ask  what  God  is  calling  us  to  do. 
One  new  creative  possibility  that  we  as  a people  have  not  fully  tried  to  develop  is  a biblical 
approach  to  nonviolent  direct  action. 

This  proposal  suggests  that  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  of  North 
America  establish  a new  peace  initiative  (anticipating  eventual  broader  Christian  involve- 
ment) called  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  (CPT). 

The  goal  of  CPT  would  be  to  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  as  we  seek  to  identify  with  the  suf- 
fering, promote  peace,  reduce  violence,  identify  with  those  caught  in  violence  and  op- 
pression, and  foster  justice  by  using  the  techniques  of  nonviolent  direct  action.  In  situa- 
tions of  conflict  between  nations  or  societal  groups  within  nations,  CPT  would  place  a body 
of  praying,  well-trained  Christians  in  the  midst  of  warring  parties  or  groups  in  order  to 
foster  shalom.  By  standing  between  hostile  groups,  documenting  and  reporting  atrocities 
and  human  rights  violations,  and  challenging  evil  by  the  physical  presence  of  praying 
Christians,  CPT  would  hope  to  promote  peace,  justice,  and  freedom. 

Challenging  racism,  injustice,  and  preparation  for  nuclear  war  in  North  American 
would  be  central  to  CPT.  Teams  could  promote  alternatives  to  nuclear  war  and  military 
defense  through  research,  action,  and  education. 

Chile  would  be  an  example  of  a possible  international  setting  where  a CPT  could  help. 
A group  of  Chileans  with  strong  support  from  the  church  leadership  have  developed  an 
anti-torture  organization.  They  locate  the  torture  centers  used  by  the  government  and  then 
hold  prayer  meetings  in  front  of  these  centers,  appealing  to  the  government  to  stop  the  tor- 
ture. All  those  involved  are  trained  in  the  techniques  of  nonviolence  and  can  cite  examples 
where  police  officers  were  deeply  moved  by  the  love  expressed  as  members  of  this  group 
were  arrested.  Outside  involvement  is  welcome.  A CPT  could  assist  such  an  organization. 

The  starting  point  for  CPT  is  biblical  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior  and  Lord. 
The  foundation  is  commitment  to  the  Incarnate  One  who  gently  loved  his  enemies  as  he 
vigorously  cleansed  the  temple,  and  criticized  unjust  leaders  as  foxes,  hypocrites,  and 
snakes  (Luke  13:31-32;  Matt.  23:13-33).  Christians  give  themselves  for  others  in  obedience 
to  their  Redeemer  who  gave  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

We  could  start  with  100-200  volunteers.  Five  months  of  intensive  training  and  disciple- 
ship  would  be  a crucial  factor  in  preparing  volunteers  for  a two-year  period  of  service. 
Training  would  include  inward  spiritual  disciplines,  the  techniques  of  nonviolent  direct  ac- 
tion, physical  fitness,  exploration  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  area  of  service,  and  lan- 
guage study. 

Each  volunteer  would  be  supported  by  a Faithful  Witness  Group  in  a local  congrega- 
tion. This  small  group  would  surround  the  person  with  prayer,  provide  regular  encourage- 
ment via  correspondence,  and  help  raise  necessary  financial  support. 

The  Council  of  Moderators  and  Secretaries  of  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  in  North  America  ask  that  this  basic  concept  be  prayerfully  and  carefully 
examined  by  the  church.  They  endorse  the  concept  and  invite  you  to  write  for  a short 
booklet,  giving  details  and  a response  form  which  can  be  used  in  small  groups  for  study  and 
prayer. 

For  the  short  booklet  giving  more  details  and  a response  form,  write  to: 

Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams 

21  S.  12th  St.  201-11,83  Pern  bina  Hwy. 

Akron,  PA  17501  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T 2C8 
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‘Contras’  take  over  Mennonite  church 
in  Honduras;  villagers  flee 


Nicaraguan  “contra”  rebels  took  over 
the  Mennonite  church  in  Moriah,  Hon- 
duras, on  Mar.  22.  They  stored  their 
weapons  inside  and  established  the 
church  as  a base. 

The  villagers  had  been  hearing  sounds 
of  battle  and  were  in  a state  of  alert.  As 
the  contras  approached,  the  villagers 
pulled  together  the  few  possessions  they 
had  and  fled  by  mule  and  foot  to  the 
nearby  hills. 

The  U.S.-supported  contras  use  bases 
in  Honduras  in  their  fight  against  the 
Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua.  In 
March,  the  Nicaraguan  army  conducted 


a major  incursion  into  Honduras  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  some  of  the  bases. 

It  took  more  than  a week  before  news 
of  what  happened  to  Moriah  Mennonite 
Church  reached  the  nearest  Mennonite 
church  in  Danli.  The  Moriah  church  was 
established  through  the  efforts  of  a 
Mennonite  pastor  who  visited  the 
village.  Nearly  all  20  of  the  village’s 
families  were  active  in  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

One  pastor  tried  to  visit  Moriah  dur- 
ing Holy  Week,  but  found  the  road 
closed  due  to  fighting.  “I  talked  with 
others  who  are  from  nearby  villages,” 


the  pastor  said.  “They  say,  ‘The  U.S. 
government  is  deaf.  We’re  blind  if  we  go 
back.’  ” 

One  Honduran  Mennonite  reported 
that  the  contras,  while  based  near  his 
village,  ruined  part  of  the  coffee  harvest 
and  sustained  an  attack  by  the 
Nicaraguan  army.  Since  the  contras 
moved  their  base  in  June,  his  village  has 
not  been  attacked  by  the  Sandinistas.  It 
is  clear  to  the  villagers  that  peace  will 
come  to  their  land  only  when  all  the 
contras  go  home.  Increased  U.S.  aid  to 
the  contras  will  only  prolong  and 
intensify  the  war  along  the  Honduran- 
Nicaraguan  border,  he  said. 

The  Social  Action  Commission  of  Hon- 
duras Mennonite  Church  is  beginning  a 
development  program  in  the  troubled 
border  region  with  the  help  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  workers  Luke 
and  Carmen  Schrock-Hurst. 


Tucson,  Ariz.,  Winter  VS  unit  leader  John 
Hochstedler  works  on  the  roof  of  a house  in  a 
lo  w-income  neigh  borh ood. 


Nearly  60  complete 
Winter  VS  terms 
in  the  South 

Fifty-seven  persons  served  in  Winter 
Voluntary  Service  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Tucson,  Ariz.; 
Brownsville,  Tex.;  and  several  locations 
in  Florida. 

In  Tucson,  19  people  from  eight  states 
and  provinces,  under  the  direction  of 
unit  leaders  John  and  Shirleen 
Hochstedler,  found  meaningful  ways  to 
serve  people  with  limited  incomes,  most 
of  whom  are  elderly. 

They  repaired  homes,  served  at  an 
emergency  community  food  bank, 
worked  at  an  American  Cancer  Society 
thrift  shop  and  office,  visited  the  lonely, 
cooked  meals  at  a senior  citizens  center. 

One  home-repair  project  found  four 


VSers  donating  60  hours  installing  new 
roofing  on  a home,  using  $225  in  federal 
money  for  materials.  A professional 
roofer  would  have  charged  over  $2,000 
for  the  same  work — money  the  elderly 
resident  didn’t  have.  He  is  unable  to 
keep  ahead  of  repairs  because  the  cost  of 
basic  necessities  such  as  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  expenses  depletes  his  Social 
Security  income. 

The  Winter  VSers  prayed  that  in  ad- 
dition to  meeting  people’s  physical 
needs  there  would  be  opportunity  to 
share  their  faith.  And  there  was.  Paul 
Oswald  and  Ervin  Erb  spent  two  weeks 
making  repairs  for  a couple  with  whom 
they  became  good  friends.  When  Oswald 
and  Erb  finished  the  jobs,  the  couple 
asked  them  to  join  hands  and  pray  to- 
gether before  they  left. 

In  Brownsville,  28  people  from  six 
states  and  provinces  spent  one  to  three 
months  building  a youth  center  for  Ig- 
lesia  Menonita  del  Cordero— the  local 
Hispanic  Mennonite  congregation.  They 
also  did  home  repairs  and  worked  with 
an  aquatics  program  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  VSers  took  time  to  worship  and 
fellowship  with  the  Brownsville  con- 
gregation and  with  New  Jerusalem 
Mennonite  Church  across  the  border  in 
Mexico. 

In  Florida,  10  people  from  three  states 
and  provinces  served  in  “Vacation  with 
a Purpose”  with  Southeast  Convention 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  one-to 
six-month  terms  involved  helping  mis- 
sion churches  in  four  cities.  The  VSers 
worked  with  mentally  handicapped  per- 
sons and  senior  citizens,  did  visitation, 
served  in  community  soup  kitchens  and 
day  care  centers,  and  helped  with  home 
maintenance. 


Camp  leaders  urged 
to  see  importance 
of  their  roles 

Lakewood  Retreat  Center  near  Brooks- 
ville,  Fla.,  hosted  the  biennial  con- 
ference of  Mennonite  Camping  Associ- 
ation, Mar.  24-27.  Over  80  registrants 
from  across  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  challenged  to  view  their 
spiritual  call  as  camp  directors,  board 
members,  spouses,  and  other  roles. 

The  theme  was  “Church  Camping  as  a 
Setting  for  Nurturing  Persons.”  The  key 
resource  persons  were  John  and  Naomi 
Lederach,  coordinators  of  community 
education  at  Philhaven  Hospital — a 
Mennonite  mental  health  facility  in  Mt. 
Gretna,  Pa. 

The  conference  itself  was  called 
Challenge  86  for  the  purpose  of  coor- 
dinating the  theme  and  title  into  an  op- 
portunity for  ministering  more  effec- 
tively to  Mennonite  camp  leaders. 

The  event  provided  ample  time  to 
relax  and  enjoy  the  resourcefulness  of 
each  other  as  participants.  Workshops 
were  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  better 
equipping  persons  to  minister  more  ef- 
fectively in  their  own  camps. 

An  added  feature  was  to  have  Morris 
Hatton,  a black  gospel  singer  who  is  also 
a Mennonite  pastor  in  Sarasota,  Fla., 
provide  music  and  inspire  participants 
to  use  music  in  their  camps. 

The  spin-off  effects  of  Challenge  86 
will,  no  doubt,  be  experienced  in  many 
Mennonite  camps  across  North 
America.  Campers  this  summer  will  be 
effected  by  the  rejuvenated  excitement 
and  commitment  that  conference  par- 
ticipants have  for  their  work. 

— Terry  Burkhalter 
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Meaning  of  ‘affiliation’ 
sparks  controversy 
at  MMHS  meeting 

Those  attending  the  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services  annual  board  of  direc- 
tors meeting,  Feb.  27-28,  at  the  YMCA 
camp  in  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  knew  from 
the  start  that  this  meeting  wasn’t  going 
to  consist  solely  of  the  exchange  of 
polite  formalities. 

Outgoing  chairman  John  Elias,  in  his 
report  to  the  board,  remarked  that 
wherever  two  Mennonites  are  gathered, 
there  were  likely  three  opinions.  He 
noted  that  the  board  had  over  the  past 
year  ventured  into  sensitive  areas,  en- 
countered marked  disagreement  with 
its  actions  in  several  cases,  and  strug- 
gled with  issues  that  continue  to  require 
creative  work. 

Actions  that  signal  changes  in  the 
MMHS  role  were  not  long  in  emerging. 
In  some  areas,  notably  developmental 
disability  programs  and  Canadian 
mental  health  services,  MMHS  was  pri- 
marily in  a position  of  responding  to  ac- 
tions initiated  by  other  groups.  In  other 
cases,  MMHS  sparked  controversy  by 
its  own  actions,  as  in  proposing 
guidelines  for  selection  of  board  mem- 
bers and  executive  directors  of  MMHS 
mental  health  centers. 

Developmental  Disabilities  Services, 
represented  at  the  meeting  by  Arthur 
Jost  and  Dean  Preheim-Bartel,  has  been 
under  the  administrative  umbrella  of 
MMHS.  At  the  meeting  they  asked 
MMHS  to  look  at  the  structural  ties 
between  the  two  organizations.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  needs  of  the  people 
served  by  mental  health  and  develop- 
mental disability  programs  are  vastly 
different. 

Canadian  representatives  on  the 
board  reported  that  they  would  resign, 
effective  on  Dec.  1.  By  that  time  the  Ca- 
nadians expect  to  have  organized  a Ca- 
nadian parallel  to  MMHS.  The  resigna- 
tions were  accepted  in  a spirit  of  good- 
will and  recognition  that  Canadian 
concerns  could  never  get  the  degree  of 
attention  in  a predominantly  U.S. -based 
organization  that  they  could  from  an  or- 
ganization based  in  Canada. 

Far  more  demanding  of  time,  atten- 
tion, and  paperwork  was  the  question  of 
the  relationship  between  MMHS  and 
each  of  its  eight  affiliate  mental  health 
centers.  They  are  each  having  to  deal 
with  a health-care  environment  increas- 
ingly influenced  by  large  corporate 
entities  that  operate  facilities  for  profit 
with  a heavy  emphasis  on  bottom-line 
profitability.  Some  of  the  centers  ap- 
pear to  be  flourishing  even  in  this  envi- 
ronment— four  of  them  are  in  the  midst 


of  building  programs — but  questions 
continue  concerning  what  the  mission  of 
the  centers  should  be,  and  how  that  mis- 
sion should  be  fulfilled. 

Some  of  the  centers  have  only  a 
tenuous  connection  to  any  Mennonite  or 
related  group.  MMHS  is  seeking  to  rees- 
tablish stronger  links  to  the  church. 

This  issue  was  brought  to  a head  in 
three  specific  ways.  First,  a commission 
appointed  to  study  issues  related  to 
center  affiliation  submitted  its  report  at 
the  Estes  Park  meeting.  Second,  the 
board  looked  again  at  a document  it 
adopted  last  fall— “Church  Sponsorship 
of  Mental  Health  Centers:  Elements  of 
Effective,  Enduring  Relationships.” 
Third,  the  board  studied  guidelines  for 
the  selection  of  chief  executive  officers 
and  board  members  for  the  MMHS 
centers — guidelines  which  are  quite 
specific  with  regard  to  Anabaptist 
Christian  belief. 

Seven  of  the  eight  centers  responded 
to  the  guidelines,  expressing  various 
forms  of  support  or  dissent.  The  first 
response  came  from  Kern  View  Hos- 
pital, Bakersfield,  Calif.,  which  wrote  a 
letter  to  MMHS  that  it  was  suspending 
payment  of  all  MMHS  dues  until  issues 
around  the  guidelines,  which  Kern  View 
described  as  philosophically  and 
morally  exclusive,  were  resolved. 
Several  of  its  board  members  are  not 
Mennonite.  One  is  Jewish. 

Tension  audible  in  the  voices  of  indi- 
viduals revealed  the  strength  of  the  un- 
derlying emotions  during  the  MMHS 
board  discussion  of  the  Kern  View  mat- 
ter, and  it  was  apparent  that  feelings 
ran  deep  in  many  quarters,  both  pro  and 
con. 

An  agreement  was  reached,  and  sup- 
ported unanimously  by  the  board,  that 
it  would  accept  Kern  View’s  position 
that  the  sponsorship  document  and  the 
guidelines  were  not  workable  for  that 
center,  along  with  the  affirmation  on 
the  part  of  Kern  View  that  it  wished  to 
continue  affiliation  with  MMHS  and 
would  seek  ways  of  strengthening  rela- 
tionships with  the  local  church. 

The  discussion  indicated  that  Kern 
View  is  by  no  means  alone  in  having 
serious  reservations  about  the  form  of 
its  Mennonite  affiliation  and  relation- 
ship to  MMHS. 

There  is  clearly  much  work  to  be 
done.  The  commission  on  affiliation  rec- 
ommended a review  of  MMHS’  mission 
and  structures  and  its  relationship  to 
the  church  and  its  parent  body,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S. 

But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  MMHS 
meetings  it  was  just  as  clear  that  those 
involved  have  the  commitment  and  ca- 
pacity to  pursue  that  work  in  a spirit  of 
goodwill.— Merle  Snyder 


Margaret  En  tz 

BACK  FROM  NEPAL 

Entz  is  a nutritionist 
and  people  motivator 

“A  nutritionist  and  a people  motivator” 
is  how  Margaret  Entz  describes  her  role 
in  Nepal.  A Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  for  four  years  with 
United  Mission  to  Nepal,  she  returned 
to  North  America  recently  for  a seven- 
month  leave. 

Entz  worked  with  a team  of  foreign 
and  Nepali  workers  in  an  integrated 
rural-development  project.  She  lived  in 
two  different  villages — both  two  days’ 
walk  from  the  capital  city  of 
Kathmandu. 

The  project  centered  in  five  counties 
of  Lalitpur  District.  Each  had  an  agri- 
cultural supply  center,  a tree  nursery, 
and  a weekly  clinic  for  mothers  and 
children.  A health  post  serviced  all  five 
counties. 

Entz  listened  to  and  shared  with  the 
women,  encouraging  changes  in  health, 
sanitation,  and  diet.  She  helped  the  men 
improve  grain  crops  and  store  them  and 
build  smokeless  stoves. 

One  stressful  time  for  Entz  arose 
when  a food  shortage  occurred  during 
the  past  year.  The  corn,  rice,  and  millet 
crops  were  poor,  and  when  the  stored 
grain  was  gone,  a famine  followed.  Dur- 
ing these  and  other  times,  she  learned  a 
lot  about  prayer  and  meditation. 

“To  motivate  people  to  change  you 
have  to  be  there,”  said  Entz.  “They  have 
to  accept  and  trust  you.  They  do  now, 
and  also  understand  our  purpose.  That’s 
a beginning.  We  haven’t  reached  all  our 
goals,  but  we  also  haven’t  broken  people 
relationships  to  achieve  those  goals,  and 
that’s  very  important.” 

Entz  feels  foreign  workers  have  a con- 
tinuing role  to  play  in  Nepal.  “The  need 
for  trained  people  is  so  vast — there 
aren’t  enough  qualified  Nepali  people 
around.” 

While  in  Nepal,  Entz  met  Dan  Spare, 
an  irrigation  engineer  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  They  plan  to  get 
married  in  June  and  return  to  Nepal  in 
September. 

Entz  is  a native  of  Elbing,  Kans. 
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London  Menn.  Centre 
begins  Cross-Currents 
teaching  program 

Last  Nov.  15,  the  British  and  Irish 
governments  signed  an  agreement  in 
Belfast  which  has  led  to  the  most 
serious  crisis  in  Anglo-Irish  relations  in 
60  years.  On  the  same  day  in  the  Belfast 
YMCA,  a team  of  three  from  London 
Mennonite  Centre  began  a new  teaching 
program  called  Cross-Currents. 

As  Chris  Marshall  and  Alan  and 
Eleanor  Kreider  began  teaching,  they 
were  aware  of  their  weakness.  Else- 
where powerful  forces  were  at  work. 
For  example,  the  British  government 
announced  huge  expenditures  for  new 
nuclear  submarines  as  it  cut  money  for 
the  poor.  What  difference  could  a new 
teaching  program  dedicated  to  a dif- 


READERS SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed , 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Andrew  R.  Shelly,  Newton,  Kans. 

Thank  you  for  the  article  by  Carl 
Kreider  on  governments  raising  money 
through  gambling  (Apr.  1).  It  was  in- 
deed striking  that  the  day  I received 
Gospel  Herald,  our  state  legislature  ap- 
proved the  lottery  bill.  The  legislature 
has  now  approved  the  lottery  bill,  pari- 
mutuel gambling,  and  liquor-by-the- 
drink.  What  a challenge  Christians — 
and  all  concerned  Kansans — face  during 
the  next  seven  months! 

Among  the  many  striking  sentences 
in  the  Kreider  article  is  this  one:  “Of  the 
10  states  receiving  the  most  lottery 
revenues,  five  have  very  substantial 
Mennonite  populations.”  I believe 
Kansas  is  No.  2 in  the  number  of  Men- 
nonites  in  a state.  It  could  very  well  be 
that  Mennonites  have  the  power  to  pro- 
vide the  edge  which  could  defeat  these 
attempts  to  bring  suffering  and  evil  to 
our  areas. 

What  a challenge  we  face!  I plan  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  effort  here.  Not 
only  will  I contribute  heavily  in  money, 
but  I will  work  hard  in  the  months  to 
come  with  Kansans  for  Life  at  Its  Best, 
organized  to  combat  alcohol  use  and 
gambling.  Also,  I will  be  in  touch  with 
all  Mennonite  churches  in  the  state. 
There  are  those  who  say  we  can’t  win.  I 
don’t  believe  it!  In  Ontario,  in  the  1940s, 
we  defeated  every  attempt  in  our  area  to 
open  new  liquor  outlets.  It  took  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work,  but  it  was 
worth  it. 

I would  like  to  urge  Mennonites  ev- 


ferent vision  possibly  make? 

The  people  at  London  Mennonite 
Centre  don’t  know.  But  those  involved 
in  Cross-Currents  believe,  with  the 
apostle  Paul,  that  God  can  use  the  weak 
to  shame  the  strong  (1  Cor.  1:28).  They 
believe  that  God’s  way  cuts  across  the 
currents  of  Irish  and  English  society. 
They  believe  that  this  way  is  costly  and 
(as  with  Jesus)  can  lead  to  conflict,  suf- 
fering, and  the  cross.  But  they  know 
from  experience  that  God’s  way  gives 
life  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  only 
true  way  forward  for  humanity. 

The  response  from  25  Irish  people  was 
encouraging.  They  came  from  a variety 
of  backgrounds — ecumenical  and  evan- 
gelical, charismatic  and  social  activist. 
As  they  looked  at  the  Gospel  of  Mark  to 
hear  Jesus  call  them  to  a life  of  faith 
(and  away  from  false  faiths),  they  made 
applications  to  their  own  society. 


In  the  following  two  weeks,  the  Cross- 
Currents  conferences  attracted  larger 
crowds  in  three  other  places:  the  in- 
dustrial city  of  Leeds,  a Baptist 
seminary  in  London,  and  at  London 
Mennonite  Centre.  In  each  place  the 
response  was  encouraging.  People  were 
taking  Jesus  seriously  and  were  reorder- 
ing their  lives  in  response  to  his  call. 

The  most  rewarding  aspect  of  each 
conference,  however,  was  worship.  At 
the  end  of  one  conference,  there  was  a 
period  of  unscheduled  “loud  silence.”  No 
one  wanted  to  move  or  leave,  for  they 
were  tangibly  in  the  presence  of  God. 

The  next  series  of  Cross-Currents  con- 
ferences, scheduled  for  this  spring  in 
four  cities,  was  on  “Social  Holiness.”  In 
addition  to  Kreiders,  the  teaching  team 
included  David  Nussbaum. 

Kreiders  are  workers  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 


erywhere  to  aggressively  oppose  gam- 
bling. “Righteousness  exalteth  a nation: 
but  sin  is  a reproach  to  any  people” 
(Prov.  14:34). 

J.  Otis  Yoder,  Breezewood,  Pa. 

I want  to  clarify  Dorothy  Jean 
Weaver’s  question  at  Conversations  on 
Faith  III  (“Church  News,”  Mar.  18) — 
“Does  inerrancy  mean  that  I’m  supposed 
to  believe  that  the  earth  has  four  cor- 
ners, as  the  Old  Testament  says?” 

The  Old  Testament  reference  is  Isaiah 
12,  where  the  prophet  predicts  the  sec- 
ond regathering  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
The  English  “corners”  is  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  “kanaphath,”  meaning 
extremities.  See  Brown,  Driver,  and 
Briggs’  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  p.  489.  The  New 
International  Version  translates  the 
word  with  the  English  “quarters.” 

Furthermore,  the  idiom  “four  corners 
of  the  earth”  is  used  twice  in  the  New 
Testament— Revelation  7:1  and  20:8.  In 
Revelation  7:1  the  idiom  is  qualified  by 
“the  four  winds,”  which  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  four  major  directions.  See 
J.  B.  Smith’s  A Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  p.  128.  Revelation  20:8  predicts 
Satan’s  activity  following  his  release 
after  the  thousand  years’  imprison- 
ment. There,  as  in  Isaiah  11:12,  the  clear 
reference  is  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth. 

In  response  to  the  statement  that  I 
have  a “narrow  position”  on  biblical  in- 
spiration and  authority,  let  me  say  for 
the  record,  I have  a view  which  confines 
me  to  the  Words  of  God  rather  than  the 
intellectual  reasonings  of  men. 

The  “narrow”  view  is  not  the  result  of 
a naive  approach.  In  my  seminary  train- 
ing I was  exposed  to  the  “open”  view. 
From  my  study  I was  forced  to  reject  it. 
Indeed  Jesus  said  the  way  is  narrow 


leading  to  life  and  few  find  it.  On  the 
other  hand  the  way  to  destruction,  he 
said,  is  broad. 

Diane  Zaerr,  Franconia,  Pa. 

I can  appreciate  the  love  and  belated 
respect  and  admiration  Dennis  Buerge 
discovered  for  the  “now-departed  lead- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Coast  Mennonite  Con- 
ference.” However,  I would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  we  use  caution  in  revering  past 
leaders  as  he  did  in  “An  Open  Letter  to 
Now-Departed  Leaders  (“Hear,  Hear!” 
Feb.  25). 

I speak  as  one  who  is  quick  to  “immor- 
talize” wise  people  and  mentors  of  mine 
to  an  unrealistic  pedestal.  So  I think  I 
understand  the  temptation.  But  some- 
how I don’t  feel  the  same  sense  of  panic 
about  the  problems  troubling  our 
church.  I have  confidence  in  our  present 
and  future  leaders.  Maybe  it’s  because 
I’m  not  in  the  position  of  conference 
leadership  that  Buerge  is. 

Although  past  leaders  may  have  been 
able  to  comment  constructively  on  the 
trouble  areas  that  Buerge  mentioned 
(farming  crisis,  family  structure  decay, 
resolving  church  differences),  I believe 
these  to  be  the  big  questions,  maybe 
even  the  unanswerable  ones,  that  are 
best  simply  worked  at  generation  by 
generation.  I,  for  one,  want  to  cast  my 
vote  for  the  leaders  of  today  and  the 
young  adults  who  are  gaining  valuable 
knowledge  and  experience  and  wisdom 
to  lead  further  into  the  future. 

Just  as  the  problems  of  the  church 
need  to  be  dealt  with  positively,  our 
young  leaders  need  to  be  encouraged 
and  supported  so  that  they  can  become 
the  best  that  they  can  be.  Let’s  not  be- 
moan the  passing  of  now-departed  lead- 
ers to  the  extent  that  we  dwell  in  nega- 
tive realms  and  overlook  what  the  fu- 
ture has  to  offer. 
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New  church  attracts  large  crowd  in  Virginia.  Nearly  250  people 
showed  up  at  the  first  Sunday  worship  service  of  the  new 
Cornerstone  Mennonite  Church  in  Broadway , Va.,  on  Apr.  6.  Only 
about  1 75  were  expected. 

The  congregation's  building  had  been  used  as  rummage  sale  head- 
quarters for  a dozen  years  after  a Methodist  congregation  vacated  it. 
Members  of  the  new  congregation  worked  hard  to  clean  up  and  paint 
the  building  in  preparation  for  converting  it  back  into  a house  of  wor- 
ship. 

Cornerstone's  pastor— Gerald  Martin — and  many  of  its  members 
are  from  nearby  Trissels  Mennonite  Church.  Two  factions  seemed  to 
emerge  at  Trissels  over  the  years , with  one  wanting  the  more  tradi- 
tional kinds  of  worship  services  and  the  other  wanting  more  infor- 
mality with  sharing,  testimonies,  and  Scripture  songs.  Several  at- 
tempts at  conciliation  failed,  and  Northern  District  of  Virginia  Con- 
ference recommended  that  a new  congregation  be  started. 

Don  Augsburger,  a professor  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  has 
been  named  interim  pastor  of  Trissels— the  oldest  congregation  in 
the  conference. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Christians  throughout  the 
world  will  observe  the  South 
Africa  Day  of  Prayer  on  June 

16.  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee urges  its  constituents  to  join 
in  prayer  and  fasting  for  peace 
and  an  end  to  injustice  by  the 
white  minority  government.  June 
16  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Soweto  uprising,  when  South 
African  police  gunned  down 
students  who  were  peacefully 
demonstrating  against  inferior 
educational  systems  for  the 
racial  minorities.  The  day  of 
prayer  was  called  by  African 
church  leaders  who  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  South  African  situation 
last  December  in  Zimbabwe.  A 
worship  resource  guide  and  fact 
sheet  are  available  from  MCC  at 
Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Life  is  still  difficult  for  sur- 
vivors of  the  Nevada  Ruiz  vol- 
cano eruption  in  Columbia,  ac- 
cording to  Luis  Correa  of 
MENCOLDES — the  Colombian 
Mennonite  development  organi- 
zation. “The  victims,  many  of 
whom  live  in  refugee  centers,  are 
becoming  desperate  and  are  at 
the  point  of  not  being  able  to 
stand  much  more,”  he  said. 
Resettling  the  survivors  and 
helping  them  start  new  lives  will 
take  until  the  end  of  this  year. 
MENCOLDES  began  disaster 
relief  immediately  after  the  erup- 
tion last  November.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  so  far 
given  $28,000  to  the  effort. 

The  first  phase  of  Union  Bib- 
lical Seminary’s  new  campus  in 
India  was  completed  recently. 
The  $1.7  million  project  included 
a four-story  library,  a 600-seat 
chapel,  two-story  classroom 
buildings,  an  administration 
building,  and  25  other  smaller 
structures.  The  seminary  was 
moved  in  1983  from  Yavatmal  to 
a partially  completed  campus  in 
Pune.  Longtime  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  Paul 
Miller  directed  the  relocation 
project.  The  200-student  semi- 
nary is  supported  by  a variety  of 
Protestant  churches,  including 
the  Mennonite  Church.  A 
$700,000  second  phase  of 
construction  is  now  under  way.  It 
includes  a continuing  education 
building,  conference  center, 
guesthouse,  and  living  quarters. 

An  Indiana  public  health  of- 
ficial has  encouraged  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  to 
support  Vietnam’s  primary 
health-care  system,  following  a 
recent  visit  to  that  country.  Stan 
Reedy,  a Mennonite  who  is  direc- 
tor of  Elkhart  County’s  Health 
Department,  evaluated  MCC’s 
health  work  in  Vietnam  and 
made  recommendations  for 
MCC’s  1986  health  project  pro- 
posals. “The  severe  poverty  of 
this  developing  country,”  he  said, 
“is  predictably  reflected  in  the 
discouraging  and  inadequate 
level  of  medical  equipment  and 


supplies  at  every  level.”  But  he 
was  impressed  with  Vietnam’s 
system  of  preventive,  primary 
healthcare,  which  is  available  to 
all  people. 

Hopes  for  peace  in  El  Salvador 
are  fading,  according  to  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee 
workers  in  that  tiny  war-torn 
Central  American  country.  The 
U.S. -supported  government  has 
now  been  fighting  leftist  guer- 
rillas for  seven  years.  The  civil 
war  is  causing  enormous  suffer- 
ing especially  among  the  poor 
farmers  in  the  countryside,  the 
MCCers  say.  Once  hopeful  efforts 
by  the  Catholic  Church  to  get  the 
two  sides  to  sit  down  and  talk  to 
each  other  are  apparently  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  MCCers 
blame  U.S.  military  aid  for 
prolonging  the  conflict.  Last 
year,  $452  million  in  U.S. 
military  and  economic  aid  made 
up  half  of  the  Salvadoran  govern- 


ment’s budget. 

A work  team  of  young  Men- 
nonites  is  being  organized  for  a 
summer  project  in  Spain.  The 

team  will  help  construct  a large 
shop  for  a toy  manufacturing 
business  operated  by  a Christian 
community  in  Burgos.  The  busi- 
ness provides  income  for  the  com- 
munity’s ministry  with  prison 
inmates  and  troubled  youth.  The 
project  dates  are  July  7-Aug.  2. 
Each  participant  is  expected  to 
raise  his  or  her  own  support  of 
$1,500  for  the  experience. 
Interested  persons  should  apply 
by  early  May  to  Tom  Bishop  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

An  alternative  service  program 
for  conscientious  objectors  may 
be  created  for  the  first  time  in 
Argentina  if  a proposal  submit- 
ted by  President  Raul  Alfonsin  to 


Congress  is  accepted.  The  legisla- 
tion would  provide  for  work  in 
social  service  agencies  in  place  of 
the  obligatory  military  service. 
In  reporting  the  development,  the 
major  newspaper  La  Razon  iden- 
tified the  Mennonites  as  the 
oldest  peace  church  in  Argentina. 
Organized  in  1923,  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Church  currently  has 
over  1,500  members  in  28  con- 
gregations. 

The  small  Mennonite  Church  in 
the  British  colony  of  Hong 
Kong  has  its  first  full-time  Chi- 
nese pastor.  He  is  Tam  Chi- 
Ming,  who  studied  at  China 
Graduate  School  of  Theology. 
This  summer  he  will  take  lead- 
ership of  a new  congregation  be- 
ing started  at  Hong  Kong  Men- 
nonite Centre.  Mission  work  in 
Hong  Kong  is  a joint  effort  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (Lancaster  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church)  and  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Mission 
(General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church). 

An  informal  house  fellowship  in 
Uruguay  is  growing  into  a con- 
gregation, according  to  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers 
James  and  Ann  Martin.  The 
fellowship  is  an  outreach  effort 
by  Emanuel  Mennonite  Church 
in  the  capital  city  of  Montevideo. 
Over  20  people  are  bursting  the 
seams  of  the  house  where  the 
group  meets.  The  group  is  looking 
for  a larger  meeting  place,  pre- 
paring for  its  first  baptismal  ser- 
vice, and  participating  in  tent 
evangelism  meetings.  The  Eman- 
uel congregation  has  commis- 
sioned Astrubol  and  Orfelia  Vi- 
quez  as  pastoral  leaders  for  the 
budding  church. 

Argentine  Indians  flocked  to 
Bible  seminars  conducted 
recently  in  Formosa  Province  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  Mike  Mast.  An  average  of 
over  20  attended  each  of  the  five 
events.  Three  of  them  were  five- 
day  seminars  and  the  other  two 
were  weekend  events.  Mast  and 
his  wife,  Mattie,  serve  the  United 
Evangelical  Church,  an  inde- 
pendent Indian  denomination  in 
northern  Argentina  which  MBM 
missionaries  helped  organize  in 
the  1950s.  Masts  are  encouraged 
by  the  number  of  seminar  par- 
ticipants who  visit  them,  seeking 
more  literature  and  other  study 
possibilities.  “Some  outstanding 
students  are  emerging  who  we 
hope  and  pray  will  become 
leaders  for  the  future,”  they  said. 

Dozens  of  Brazilian  young 
people  became  Christians  or  re- 
dedicated their  lives  to  Christ 

during  a recent  retreat  near 
Ribeirao  Preto.  Organized  by  two 
local  Mennonite  congregations, 
the  event  attracted  nearly  130 
youth  from  Sao  Paulo  State  and 
beyond.  Local  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  workers  Glenn  and 
Lois  Musselman  said  the  retreat 
was  a spiritual  high  point  for  the 
Mennonite  congregations  in  the 
state. 
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Rural  poor  in  Bangladesh  work  together  to  improve  their  lives. 

Helping  poor  people  in  Bangladesh  is  difficult.  The  obstacles  they 
face  seem  insurmountable.  Fifty  percent  are  landless  and  so  cannot 
produce  food  for  their  families’  survival.  Many  must  work  as  day  la- 
borers in  a labor  market  already  saturated,  since  100  million  live  in  a 
country  the  size  of  Wisconsin.  Their  existence  is  precarious  and  their 
choices  few. 

To  help  some  of  them,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  operates  a 
Rural  Savings  Program  in  and  around  Feni  in  southern  Bangladesh. 
The  program,  which  began  in  1982,  is  designed  to  encourage  the  poor 
to  work  together  and  pool  their  resources.  Today  there  are  55 
cooperative  groups  with  a total  of 635  members. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Dharmapur  there  are  six  groups  of  landless  poor 
people  with  91+  members.  With  their  savings  the  Dharmapur  mem- 
bers built  a small  shop  where  basic,  commodities  such  as  soap, 
matches,  and  candles  are  sold.  The  small  profits  are  again  applied  to 
savings.  Abzillar  Rahman  (pictured),  one  of  the  group  members, 
manages  the  store  and  supervises  the  garden. 

The  Rural  Sa  vings  Program  has  two  objectives:  income  generation 
and  group  forma  tion.  Because  the  literate  group  members  can  take 
advantage  of  illiterate  members,  the  program  also  provides  a 
literacy  teacher  whenever  six  group  members  form  a class.  Basic 
literacy  in  rural  Bangladesh  stands  at  only  25  percent. 


Some  85  people  have  been 
nominated  for  president  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary.  “We’re  pleased  with 
the  response  to  our  request  for 
nominees,  but  at  the  same  time 
it’s  almost  overwhelming,”  said 
Presidential  Selection  Committee 
chairman  Owen  Burkholder.  The 
six-member  committee  hopes  to 
have  a candidate  lined  up  by  fall 
and  the  person  publicly  an- 
nounced before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Last  fall  President  Richard 
Detweiler  announced  his  plans  to 
leave  in  June  1987. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s 
phonathon  broke  all  records 
this  year.  Students  and  other 
volunteers  called  over  3,000 
alumni  who  had  not  yet  con- 
tributed to  the  1985-86  alumni 
fund.  The  result  was  nearly 
$97,000  in  pledges  and  nearly  600 
alumni  donors  who  had  never 
contributed  to  EMC  before.  The 
phone  calls  were  made  in  nine 
sessions  between  Feb.  10  and 
Feb.  20.  The  average  gift  per 
donor  was  nearly  $46.  Although 
EMC  has  conducted  phonathons 
for  12  years,  this  was  the  first 
time  that  students  were  solicited 
as  well  as  money.  More  than  800 
persons  who  had  previously  in- 
quired about  EMC  but  who  had 
not  yet  followed  through  were 
called,  with  115  of  them  agreeing 
to  send  applications  soon  and  45 
of  them  promising  to  visit  the 
campus  this  school  year. 

Most  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College’s  Bible  majors  go  on  to 
church-related  vocations,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  survey.  About 
40  percent  of  them  are  pastors, 
church  planters,  chaplains,  and 
evangelists.  Another  10  percent 
are  in  mission  and  service  assign- 
ments at  home  and  abroad.  Other 
vocational  categories  include 
teaching  (12  percent),  social  ser- 
vice (10  percent),  and  church 
administration  (9  percent).  The 
survey,  sent  to  nearly  600  Bible 
graduates,  had  a 48  percent 
response. 

A Pennsylvania  pastor  called 
on  students  to  listen  and  then 
respond  to  God’s  call  to  disci- 
pleship  during  Spring  Spiritual 
Emphasis  Week,  Mar.  17-21,  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  John 
Ehst  of  Deep  Run  Mennonite 
Church  East  near  Perkasie  used 
Christ’s  parable  of  the  vineyard 
to  symbolize  “the  work  that 
Christ  calls  us  to— to  carry  out 
the  implications  of  the  gospel  in 
our  daily  lives.”  In  addition  to 
giving  three  assembly  talks,  Ehst 
counseled  students,  led  informal 
evening  discussions  in  the  college 
residences,  and  led  a workshop  on 
“Maintaining  an  Ordered  Inner 
Life.” 

“Jesus  was  a thinking  person, 
and  he  taught  his  disciples  how 
to  think,”  Myron  Augsburger 
told  an  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary  audience 
recently.  He  defined  thinkers  as 
persons  who  are  “constantly  rais- 
ing questions  about  the  larger 


issues  of  life.”  Augsburger  was 
the  speaker  for  the  school’s  an- 
nual Staley  Distinguished  Chris- 
tian Scholar  Lectures,  Feb.  24-26. 
A former  president  of  EMC&S, 
he  is  currently  pastor  of  Wash- 
ington (D.C.)  Community  Fellow- 
ship. 

Helping  students  think  more 
carefully  about  dating  and 
marriage  was  the  aim  of  lectures 
and  discussion  at  Goshen  College, 
Feb.  27-28.  Campus  ministers 
Jim  and  Nancy  Lapp  planned 
morning  speeches  and  evening 
forums  on  Christian  marriage 
and  singleness  to  help  students 
think  more  deliberately  about 
those  choices.  The  decision  to 
marry  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ones  that  many  young 


adults  make,  Nancy  said.  “We 
just  want  to  see  that  students 
have  as  much  support  for  that  de- 
cision as  for  such  choices  as 
college  major,  career,  and  church 
involvement.” 

A “Mock  Convention”  held  by 
the  Nursing  Division  of  Goshen 
College  looked  like  the  real 
thing,  with  controversy,  debate, 
resolutions,  and  an  opening 
speech  by  Goshen  mayor  Max 
Chiddister.  But  it  really  was  the 
real  thing  for  most  of  the 
students  and  faculty  who  par- 
ticipated, said  nursing  professor 
Ida  Gross.  In  researching  and 
presenting  four  current  medical 
questions  in  practice  resolutions, 
“these  students  were  dealing 
with  issues  they  will  hit  head  on 


when  they  enter  the  professional 
world,”  she  said.  Begun  in  1973, 
the  mock  convention  has  grown 
into  the  event-of-the-year  for  the 
division,  requiring  months  of 
planning  and  research. 

The  14th  annual  Goshen 
College  Carnival  netted  nearly 
$2,000  for  the  Goshen  (Ind.) 
Schools  Social  Worker  Fund.  It 

will  help  children  who  need 
clothing  and  boots.  At  the  Mar.  7 
event,  dormitory  floors  spon- 
sored booths  of  food  specialties, 
games,  and  prizes,  and  competed 
for  grand  prizes  in  two  cate- 
gories. Kratz  Second’s  hog-roast 
booth  won  the  prize  for  most 
funds  raised.  The  “best  booth” 
award  went  to  Westlawn  Third’s 
“Love  Connection,”  which  offered 
to  send  love  notes  to  a friend  for  a 
price. 

The  first  study  ever  done  of  an 
American  folk  art  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  a Goshen  College 
professor  this  summer.  Ervin 
Beck  will  study  glass  painting 
among  the  Amish  and  Men- 
nonites  of  northern  Indiana. 
They  use  family  records,  Bible 
verses,  and  mottos  painted  on 
glass  as  decorative  objects  in  the 
home.  Beck  will  do  his  research 
with  the  help  of  a Summer  Hu- 
manities Fellowship  from  the  In- 
diana Committee  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

Hesston  College  hosted  an  Ag- 
Tech  Conference  for  Mennonite 
high  school  students,  Apr.  14- 
16.  Nearly  50  students  from  four 
Mennonite  schools  explored 
career  possibilities  in  the  areas  of 
agriculture  and  technology.  The 
conference,  which  Hesston  hopes 
will  become  an  annual  event,  also 
included  representatives  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. Those  agencies  encouraged 
the  students  to  use  their  agri- 
cultural and  technological  skills 
in  church  service. 

Hesston  College  students  en- 
countered the  problems  of  the 
third  world  in  a recent  two-week 
interterm  sociology  class  in 
Jamaica.  Through  lectures  and 
field  trips,  the  students  learned 
how  that  small  Caribbean  island 
country  is  trying  to  overcome  its 
problems.  They  also  talked  to 
local  Christians  and  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers.  The 
Hesston  group  was  led  by  Phil 
Osborne. 

Hesston  College  nursing 
students  experienced  tradi- 
tional American  Indian  life  dur- 
ing a recent  transcultural  nurs- 
ing course  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  As 
part  of  their  clinical  experience  at 
a U.S.  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital, the  students  were  invited  to 
spend  a day  and  a night  in  a 
“hogan”  house  in  a Navajo  vil- 
lage. “We’ve  been  going  to  Tuba 
City  for  nine  years  now,  and  haye 
developed  a warm  relationship 
with  the  people  there,”  said 
instructor  Dottie  Beachy.  ‘This 
was  the  first  time,  however,  that 
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Texas  church  uses  U.S.  mail  to  reach  neighbors.  Pat  Phillips,  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  at  Mennoniite  Fellowship  of  Peace  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  helps  load  over  16,600  letters  for  mailing  to  households  near  the 
congregation.  The  recent  mailing  included  a letter  introducing  the 
church  and  a response  card.  It  is  part  of  a public  media  effort  to 
make  the  com  munity  aware  of  the  new  congregation. 

The  effort  “has  provided  numerous  contacts,"  reports  Pastor 
Mario  Bustos.  Of  these,  12  now  regularly  attend  Sunday  and/or  mid- 
week services.  Average  attendance  at  the  nearly  two-year-old  con- 
gregation is  in  the  mid-20s. 

An  advertisement  in  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  directory 
actually  brought  the  most  people,  Bustos  notes.  A man  who  came  to 
church  as  a result  of  it  was  baptized  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  congrega- 
tion 's  first  baptism. 

“We  are  planting  and  watering,  but  only  God  can  bring  about 
growth,  "says  Bustos.  “We  pray  our  Lord  will  use  it  for  his  glory.  ” 


we’ve  received  such  an  invita- 
tion.” 

Hesston  College’s  new  promo- 
tional video  has  won  a national 
award.  It  received  second-place 
honors  in  the  video  category  of 
the  Paragon  Awards  sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  on  Com- 
munity Relations.  The  awards, 
which  attracted  700  entries  in 
several  categories,  are  for  com- 
munity and  junior  colleges. 
Hesston ’s  video,  called  The  Place 
to  Begin,  was  produced  by  Pam 
Sibert,  the  college’s  director  of  in- 
formation and  publications,  in 
conjunction  with  Video  8 Produc- 
tions of  Wichita,  Kans.  The  eight- 
minute  video  is  intended  for 
prospective  students  and  parents. 
Interested  persons  can  rent  it 
free  in  either  VHS  or  Beta  for- 
mats by  contacting  the  Admis- 
sions Office  at  Hesston  College, 
Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062; 
phone  316-327-4221. 

Applications  are  being  accepted 
for  the  1987-88  Lectureship 
Stipend  for  Women  Graduate 
Students.  The  stipend  of  about 
$10,000  is  for  research  and  part- 
time  teaching  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  The 
purpose  is  to  encourage  women  to 
pursue  appropriate  studies  so 
that  they  can  eventually  teach  in 
Mennonite  seminaries  or  college 
Bible  departments.  The  appli- 
cants should  be  doctoral  or  post- 
doctoral students  in  the  areas  of 
biblical  studies,  church  history, 
theological  ethics,  and  church 
and  ministry.  Started  last  year, 
the  stipend  is  being  offered  every 
year  through  1993.  The  applica- 
tion deadline  is  July  30.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from 
Marie  Clemens  at  AMBS,  3003 
Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 


Herald  Press  has  reissued  a re- 
spected booklet  by  longtime 
Mennonite  scholar/leader 
Harold  Bender.  It  is  Biblical 
Revelation  and  Inspiration,  origi- 
nally published  in  1959,  but 
which  has  been  out  of  print  for 
several  years.  The  32-page 
booklet  is  helpful  to  people 
confused  by  the  current  con- 
troversy among  evangelicals 
about  whether  or  not  the  Bible  is 
“inerrant.”  Herald  Press  is  a divi- 
sion of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House. 


Herald  Press  has  issued  new 
printings  of  six  of  its  popular 
children’s  books.  The  books, 
authors,  and  number  of  printings 
so  far  are:  The  Beggars'  Bible  by 
Louise  Vernon  (12),  Mattie  Mae 
by  Edna  Beiler  (5),  Ink  on  his 
Fingers  by  Louise  Vernon  (4), 
And  I'm  Stuck  with  Joseph  by 
Susan  Sommer  (3),  God's  Family 
by  Eve  MacMaster  (2),  and  the 
Good  Thoughts  set  by  Jane 
Hoober  Peifer  and  Marilyn  Peifer 
Nolt  (2).  Herald  Press  is  a divi- 
sion of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House. 

Bernie  Wiebe  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  The  Mennonite — the  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church — 
after  10  years.  He  will  become  a 
research  and  teaching  associate 
at  Mennonite  Studies  Centre  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Winnipeg  in  Manitoba  on  Sept.  1. 
The  Mennonite  is  edited  in  Win- 
nipeg and  published  in  Newton, 
Kans. 

A Clinical  Pastoral  Education 
program  is  being  established  at 
Philhaven  Hospital — a Men- 
nonite mental  health  facility  in 
Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.  In  March  Phil- 
haven was  granted  the  status  of 
candidacy  for  accredited  mem- 
bership to  offer  “basic  clinical 
pastoral  education.”  Local  pas- 
tors may  now  get  training  in  this 
area  at  the  hospital  under  the  di- 
rection of  Paul  Miller  and  Roger 
Bucy. 

John  King  has  been  installed  as 
overseer  of  the  Wanee  area  con- 
gregations of  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference.  The  in- 
stallation service  took  place  on 
Mar.  2 at  North  Main  Street  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Nappanee,  Ind., 
where  he  is  the  pastor.  As 
overseer,  he  is  responsible  for 
Bourbon,  Holdeman,  Maranatha, 
Olive,  Yellow  Creek,  and  North 
Main  Street. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Warren  Tyson  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  Shady  Pine  Mennonite 
Church,  Willow  Hill,  Pa.,  on  Feb. 
23.  He  was  licensed  as  assistant 
pastor  of  the  congregation  four 
years  ago. 

•David  Gobble  became  pastor  of 
Gulfhaven  Mennonite  Church, 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  on  Jan.  26.  A 
former  Christian  Church  (Dis- 


ciples of  Christ)  pastor  and  a 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  he  had  been  serving  the 
congregation  as  interim  pastor 
since  last  fall. 

•Jacob  Schumrtz  was  licensed  as 
chaplain  for  the  Centreville 
(Mich.)  County  Jail  on  Mar.  9.  A 
support  group  has  been  es- 
tablished for  him  at  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Marketing  manager,  Mennonite 
Publishing  house.  Qualifications 
include  enthusiasm  for  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  the  ability  to  com- 
municate both  face  to  face  and  in 
writing,  an  understanding  of  con- 
gregational needs  and  structures, 
an  openness  to  some  travel,  an  in- 
novative approach  to  things,  and 
a willingness  to  serve  Christ  by 
equipping  others  to  serve  him. 
Contact  Nelson  Waybill  at  MPH, 
616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683;  phone  412-887-8500. 
•Teachers,  Central  Christian 


High  School,  starting  this  fall. 
The  200-student  Mennonite 
school  has  four  openings  in  the 
areas  of  art,  business/computer, 
physical  education/Bible,  and 
music.  Contact  Fred  Miller  at  the 
school,  Box  9,  Kidron,  OH  44636; 
phone  216-857-7311. 

•English/ photogra ph y teacher, 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School,  starting  this  fall.  Contact 
Richard  Thomas  at  the  school, 
2176  Lincoln  Hwy.  East, 
Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone  717- 
299-0436. 

•Teacher  for  7th/8th  grade, 
Hinkletown  Mennonite  School, 
starting  this  fall.  The  person  will 
help  a developing  junior-high 
program.  The  five-year-old 
school  currently  has  nearly  200 
students  in  grades  K-8.  Contact 
Jon  Scott  Bender  at  the  school,  R. 
3,  Wanner  Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA 
17522;  phone  717-354-6705. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Souderton, 
Pa.:  Kipp  Moyer.  Northside, 
Lima,  Ohio:  Mike  Rogers.  Port- 
land, Oreg.:  Brenda  Gage,  Jen- 
nifer Harder,  Derek  Hostetler, 
Randy  Kenagy,  and  Andrea  Lind. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Mark  and 
Kathleen  Drew  by  confession  of 
faith.  Lakeview,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.:  Catherine  Chamberlin, 
Frances  Belmont,  Deana  Mack 
and  Donna  Marcho.  Groffdale, 
New  Holland,  Pa.:  Bob  Martin. 
Glennon  Heights,  Lakewood. 
Colo.:  Deanna  Yoder. 

Change  of  address:  Paul  R. 
Yoder,  Sr.,  from  Sarasota,  Fla., 
to  1562  Hillcrest  Dr.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801.  Phone:  703- 
433-6029. 


cRvv  Pontius 


PONTIUS,  HOW 
CAN  WE 
HAVE  PEACE 
WITH  OCR 
ENEMIES? 


SIMPLE.  FIRST  WE  PROVOKE  THEM. 
THEN  THEY  SHOOT  AT  OS.  WE  SHOOT 
BACK  Wrm  SOMETHING  fcKy&ER. 
SOTHEy  LAUNCH  AN  ALL-OUT 
NUCLEAR  ASSAULT  TO  WHICM, 

OF  COURSE,  WE  WILL 
RETALIATE.  THEN 
EVERYONE  WILL  BE 
DEAR  AND,  SlNfrO,  , 
WE'LL  HAVE  peace.1. 


Joel  Kauffmann 


I DON'T  KNOW  WHICH  IS 
SCARIER- MV  PLAN 
OR  THE  SAD  FACT 
THAT  SO  MANY 
CREATURES  WILL 
ACCEPT  IT. 
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BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Bailey,  David  and  Ramona 
(Horst),  Spencer,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Jordan  Horst,  Mar.  24. 

Derstine,  Rodney  and  Bambi 
(Famous),  Hatfield,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Katelyn  Joy,  Apr.  5. 

Eby,  Michael  and  Sue 
(Martin),  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Me- 
lissa Dawn,  Dec.  11. 

Fisher,  Robert  and  Bethany 
(Kempton),  Bremon,  Ohio, 
second  daughter,  Laura  Jean, 
Mar.  26. 

Geiser,  Donald  and  Bernice 
(Schrock),  Harrington,  Del.,  sec- 
ond child,  first  daughter,  Melinda 
Joy,  Jan.  22. 

Jackman,  James  and  Edith 
(Ruth),  Corry,  Pa.,  second  child, 
first  daughter,  Leah  Dawn,  Apr. 
5. 

Kahrig,  Clayton  and  Carol 
(Gerber),  Wooster,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Melissa  Beth,  Apr.  5. 

Kennel,  Rodney  and  Carol 
(Hershberger),  Shickley,  Nebr., 
third  child,  first  son,  Landon 
Heath,  Mar.  30. 

Lehman,  Allan  and  Kim 
(Riegsecker),  Middlebury,  Ind., 
first  child,  Stephanie  Renee,  Mar. 
27. 

Mader,  Doug  and  Connie, 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  a daughter, 
Corlise  Cathleen,  Feb.  1. 

Martin,  Landis  and  Miriam 
(Zimmerman),  Northampton, 
Pa.,  sixth  child,  second  son, 
Andrew  James,  Feb.  28. 

Mast,  John,  Jr.,  and  Janet 
(Lipsi),  Telford,  Pa.,  second  son, 
James  Anthony,  Feb.  2. 

Miller,  Edgar  and  Carmen 
(Strite),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  sec- 
ond daughter,  Courtney  Elena, 
Mar.  27. 

Nelson,  Donald  and  Jacqueline 
(Kreider),  Ephrata,  Pa.,  second 
daughter,  Rebecca  Ann,  Apr.  10. 

Neuenschwander,  Randy  and 
Sharon  (Neuenschwander),  Mas- 
sillon, Ohio,  first  child,  Aaron 
Marc,  Apr.  9. 

Nofsinger,  Gary  and  Christine 
(Wenger),  Gaborone,  Botswana, 
first  child,  Luke  David,  Mar.  16. 

Nunez,  Efrain  and  Debra  (Col- 
lins), Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Joshua  Aaron,  Jan.  24. 

Richer,  Steve  and  Sue 
(Aeschliman),  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Andrew  Lee,  Apr.  5. 

Root,  William  and  Janice 
(Schrock),  Harringtron,  Del.,  sec- 
ond child,  first  son,  William 
Anthony,  Dec.  19. 

Rusterholtz,  David  and  Debra, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Caleb 
David,  Apr.  5. 

Schumm,  Bruce  and  Barbara 
(Steinmann),  Baden,  Ont.,  fourth 
child,  second  daughter,  Christine 
Reta,  Mar.  14. 

Schweitzer,  Brad  and  Sherrill 
(Claussen),  Shickley,  Nebr.,  third 
child,  first  son,  William 
Nickolaus,  Feb.  13. 

Stutzman,  Gordon  and  Elaine 
(Beckler),  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
second  child,  first  daughter, 


Chelsea  Marie,  Mar.  4. 

Swartzendruber,  Ron  and  Pat 
(Schlegel),  Shickley,  Nebr., 
fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Abigail  Ruth,  Apr.  11. 

Weaver,  Herb  and  Anita 
(Hunsberger),  Spring  City, 
Tenn.,  first  child,  Mikita  Ann, 
Mar.  5. 

Weinhold,  Gerald  and  Debra 
(Eberly),  Reinholds,  Pa.,  second 
son,  Luke  Thomas,  Apr.  6. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  montks 
after  the  wedding. 

Balmer-Godshall.  Dale  A. 
Balmer,  Telford,  Pa.,  Brethren 
Church,  and  Julie  A.  Godshall, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Franconia 
cong.,  by  Roger  Wambold  and 
Earl  Anders,  Oct.  29. 

Bishop-Wallace.  Randy 
Bishop,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Church  of  Christ,  and  Cyndi  Wal- 
lace, Lima,  Ohio,  Northside 
cong.,  by  Terry  Ayers  and 
Clarence  Sutter,  Mar.  22. 

Brenneman-Mason.  Randy 
Brenneman,  Accident,  Md.,  and 
Marci  Mason,  Springs,  Pa.,  Glade 
cong.,  by  Kenneth  E.  Zehr,  Apr. 
11. 

Dick-Brunk.  Doug  Dick, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  and  Jodi 
Brunk,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Hesston 
cong.,  by  Roland  Reimer,  Apr.  4. 

Halteman-Welch.  Richard  S. 
Halteman,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  Laura  J. 
Welch,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Baptist 
Church,  by  Earl  Anders,  Oct.  21. 

Hawkinson-Mann.  Lyle  G. 
Hawkinson,  Freeport,  111.,  Wes- 
lyan  Church,  and  Janine  L. 
Mann,  Freeport,  111.,  Freeport 
cong.,  by  Robert  E.  Nolt,  Apr.  5. 

Hooley-Jantzi.  Eric  Hooley 
and  Glenda  Jantzi,  both  of  Gosh- 
en, Ind.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  by 
Clare  Schumm,  Apr.  5. 

Kaloko-Fields.  Z.  Ahmed 
Kaloko  and  Shelley  Fields,  both 
of  Locust  Lane  Chapel  cong., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  Glenn 
Zeager,  Mar.  16. 

Martin-Witmer.  Steve  L. 
Martin,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  and  Beth 
S.  Witmer,  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
both  of  Leetonia  cong.,  by  Leo- 
nard D.  Hershey,  Apr.  5. 

Musselman-Baker.  Richard 
Musselman,  Canadensis,  Pa., 
Spruce  Lake  Fellowship,  and 
Pam  Baker,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Berlin  cong.,  by  Leon  Schrock, 
Oct.  19. 

Rogers-Patton.  Mike  Rogers 
and  Lori  Patton,  both  of  Elida, 
Ohio,  Northside  cong.,  by 
Clarence  Sutter,  Mar.  8. 


OBITUARIES 


Good,  Verna,  was  born  in 
Conoy  Twp.,  Pa.,  July  26,  1901; 
died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Apr.  3, 
1986;  aged  84  y.  She  was  married 
to  Paris  S.  Good,  who  survives. 


Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Arlene— Mrs.  H.  Glenn  Stauf- 
fer), one  son  (Harold  Good),  6 
grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Mildred 
Fullerton  and  Edith  Brinser). 
She  was  a member  of  Eliza- 
bethtown Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  7,  in  charge  of  Russell 
Baer,  Richard  H.  Frank,  and 
Walter  L.  Keener;  interment  in 
Good’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hess,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Jonas 
M.  and  Mary  Ann  (Zimmerman) 
Zimmerman,  was  born  in  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1906; 
died  of  heart  failure  at  Holy  Spir- 
it Hospital  on  Apr.  4,  1986;  aged 
80  y.  On  Dec.  29,  1938,  she  was 
married  to  Joseph  Hess,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Galen,  Elvin,  Joseph  M.,  and  C. 
Marlin),  2 daughters  (Rosalie  Ro- 
land and  Rachael  Gordon),  12 
grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
grandchild. She  was  a member  of 
Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  7,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J. 
Troyer  and  Paul  Nisly;  interment 
in  Slate  Hill  Cemetery. 

Horner,  Edward  John,  Jr., 
son  of  Edward  John,  Sr.,  and 
Ruth  (Bogin)  Horner,  was  born  at 
Mullica  Hill.,  N.J.,  Feb.  24,  1941; 
died  at  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  Mar.  25, 
1986;  aged  45  y.  On  Feb.  10,  1963, 
he  was  married  to  Geraldine  Rob- 
inson, who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 sons  (Edward  III, 
Robert  J.,  Daniel  F.,  and  Thomas 
L.).  He  was  a member  of  Norma 
Mennonite  Church,  where  a me- 
morial service  was  held  on  Mar. 
29,  in  charge  of  Marlin  Sharp  and 
Thomas  Martin. 

Landes,  Ella  Mae  S.,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Susan 
(Derstine)  Swartley,  was  born  in 
Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  16, 
1901;  died  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Mar. 
29,  1986;  aged  84  y.  On  Sept.  27, 
1919,  she  was  married  to  Jacob 
H.  Landes,  who  died  on  July  27, 
1982.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Loretta— Mrs.  Ray  P.  Landes),  3 
grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Irene 
Landis),  and  one  brother 
(William  D.  Swartley).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Murray).  She  was  a member  of 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  2,  in  charge  of  Floyd 
Hackman  and  Earl  Anders;  inter- 
ment in  Franconia  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Christ  E.,  son  of 

Emanuel  E.  and  Dena  P.  (Weav- 
er) Miller,  was  born  at  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1916;  died  of 
a heart  attack  at  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Mar.  30,  1986;  aged  69  y.  On  July 
31,  1950,  he  was  married  to 
Louise  Bechtel,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Jeff, 
Larry,  and  Michael),  one  daugh- 
ter (Barbara),  5 brothers  (Emery 
E.,  William  E.,  John  E.,  Sanford 
E.,  and  Jacob  E.),  and  2 sisters 
(Amanda  E.  Miller  and  Martha— 
Mrs.  Milton  Kinsinger).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Peter  E.),  a sister  (Emma 
Taylor),  and  2 infant  sisters.  He 
was  a member  of  Orrville  Men- 


nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  2,  in 
charge  of  Richard  F.  Ross;  inter- 
ment in  Sherwood  Memorial 
Gardens. 

Stayrook,  Elmyra  C.,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Clementine 
(Harshbarger)  Stayrook,  was 
born  on  Nov.  7,  1916;  died  at 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  Mar.  26,  1986; 
aged  69  y.  Surviving  is  one  sister 
(Mary  E.  Stayrook).  She  was  a 
member  of  Mattawana  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Booth  Funeral 
Home,  on  Mar.  29,  in  charge  of 
Leon  Yoder;  interment  in 
Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Sutter,  Vernal  L.,  son  of  Lee 
and  Alma  (Nafziger)  Sutter,  was 
born  at  Hopedale,  111.,  Nov.  14, 
1915;  died  at  Heritage  Manor, 
Bloomington,  111.,  Apr.  6,  1986; 
aged  70  y.  On  Oct.  11,  1940,  he 
was  married  to  Edna  Turner, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (John  and  Gary),  one 
daughter  (Susan  Underwood),  5 
grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Willis  and 
Earl),  and  6 sisters  (Ina  Sutter, 
Edna  Springer,  Oleeda  Albrecht, 
Lela  Sutter,  Miriam  Albrecht, 
and  Jean  King).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  9,  in  charge  of 
H.  James  Smith;  interment  in 
Oak  View  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Me n non i te  Ch  u rch 

New  York  State  Fellowship  celebration  and 
delegate  assemblv,  Beaver  Falls,  N.Y., 
May  2-3 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  spring 
assembly,  Greeley,  Colo.,  May  2-4 
Franconia  Conference  spring  meeting,  May  3 
Gulf  States  Fellowship  spring  conference, 
Macon,  Miss.,  May  3-4 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  commencement, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  4 
Churchwide  Youth  Council,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  6-11 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, May  9-10 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Council  on  Church  and  Media  annual  meet- 
ing, Waterloo,  Ont.,  May  27-28 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12-14 
Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  16-19 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  June  19-21 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting, 
June  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  June  27-28 
Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June 
28- July  1 

VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Con- 
ference, Wheaton,  III.,  June  29-July  1 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Drug  chain,  citing  change  in  society, 
stops  sale  of  adult  magazines 

Peoples  Drug  Stores  has  decided  to 
stop  selling  adult  magazines  at  its  810 
stores  because  of  customer  complaints. 

“We  believe  the  social  mores  in  the 
communities  in  which  we  do  business 
have  evolved  from  the  freer-thinking 
1970s  to  a social  structure  with  greater 
respect  for  fundamental  traditions  and 
values,”  said  Sheldon  Fantle,  chairman 
of  the  Alexandria,  Va. -based  store 
chain. 

Joseph  Pollard,  vice-president  for 
public  relations,  said  adult  magazines 
account  for  less  than  0.5  percent  of  the 
chain’s  revenues.  He  said  Peoples  is 
increasingly  serving  a family-oriented 
clientele,  and  that  the  chain  believes  it 
will  recoup  the  lost  revenue  with 
increased  business  from  people  who  had 
stopped  shopping  at  the  drugstores  be- 
cause they  were  offended  by  the  sale  of 
adult  magazines. 


First  Native  American  appointed 
Roman  Catholic  bishop 

Donald  Pelotte,  an  Abenaki  Indian 
from  Maine  who  has  gained  prominence 
in  religious  and  academic  circles,  will  be 
the  first  Native  American  bishop  in  the 
U.S.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  announced  that  Pope  John  Paul 
II  has  appointed  Father  Pelotte,  40,  as 
co-bishop  and  eventual  head  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  He  will  also  be 
one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  na- 
tion’s Catholic  hierarchy. 

The  appointment  of  a Native 
American  bishop  drew  instant  praise 
from  Catholics  involved  in  Indian  minis- 
tries. “It’s  a great  day  for  us.  It’s  a day 
that  we’ve  waited  and  waited  and 
waited  for,”  said  Paul  Lenz,  executive 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  In- 
dian Mission  in  Washington. 


Church  lobbyists  call  administration 
‘cruel,  evil,  deceptive’ 

Despite  voicing  concern  that  they 
may  be  too  far  ahead  of  their  consti- 
tuencies, leaders  of  the  so-called 
“church  lobby”  strongly  reaffirmed 
their  confrontational  stance  toward  the 
Reagan  administration.  At  an  annual 
meeting  of  grassroots  church  activists, 
called  IMPACT,  Washington  represen- 
tatives of  mainline  Protestant  denomin- 
ations condemned  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion as  cruel,  evil,  and  deceptive  in  both 
its  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

IMPACT  is  a network  of  1,300  church 


activists  and  21  state  chapters.  Known 
to  members  of  Congress  and  others 
simply  as  the  church  lobby,  the  network 
is  coordinated  by  denominational  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington. 

The  gathering  drew  600  activists  who 
heard  briefings  on  topics  ranging  from 
tax  reform,  immigration,  and  voter  reg- 
istration to  chemical  weapons,  interna- 
tional aid,  and  Central  America — issues 
on  which  they  are  likely  to  lobby  their 
Congressional  district  offices  during  the 
coming  months. 

One  of  the  IMPACT  delegates,  Keith 
Stouch  of  York,  Pa.,  said  he  comes  to  the 
conferences  “to  get  revved  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.”  A 32-year-old  owner  of 
an  auto  repair  shop  and  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Stouch  said  he 
coordinates  a small  network  of  20 
Brethren  in  the  York  area  who  contact 
their  Congressional  representatives 
after  receiving  “action  alerts”  from  IM- 
PACT. 


Survey  shows  conservative  bodies 
leading  in  ethnic  growth 

Despite  the  attention  which  liberal 
Protestant  churches  have  given  in  the 
past  decade  to  “ethnic  inclusiveness,” 
some  conservative,  evangelical  bodies 
actually  have  larger  percentages  of  eth- 
nic-minority members,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  United  Methodist 
Reporter. 

Surveying  Protestant  denominations 
with  more  than  one  million  members, 
the  Reporter  found  that  the  Assemblies 
of  God,  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, and  the  American  Baptist 
Churches  are  the  denominations  that 
have  experienced  the  largest  increases 
in  ethnic  minority  membership.  Mean- 
while, ethnic  membership  growth  was 
“stagnant  or  minor”  among  most  main- 
line Protestant  churches  during  the  past 
10  years. 


Dissident  Episcopalians  seek  means  to 
settle  differences  among  themselves 

Fifty  leaders  of  dissident,  conserva- 
tive Episcopalian  groups  met  recently  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  to  try  to  settle  the 
internal  disputes  that  have  shaken  their 
own  movement  of  “continuing  Angli- 
canism.” They  term  their  traditionalist 
groups  “continuing  Anglican  churches” 
because  they  believe  that  the  2.8 
million-member  U.S.  Episcopal  Church 
has  succumbed  to  liberal  trends — 
including  ordination  of  women — and  de- 
parted from  the  historic  Anglican  faith, 
leaving  their  own  bodies  to  uphold  the 
tradition. 

The  several  bodies  represented,  some 
with  confusingly  similar  names,  had 
differences,  for  example,  in  their  pre- 
ferred styles  of  worship.  Clouds  of 


incense,  or  “holy  smoke,”  filled  Trinity- 
St.  Michael’s  Episcopal  Church  during  a 
noontime  holy  communion  service. 
Later,  one  of  the  “low-church”  par- 
ticipants who  found  themselves  out- 
numbered 3-to-l  by  the  “high-church” 
lovers  of  “smells  and  bells,”  complained 
jokingly:  “I  don’t  believe  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  would  have 
given  them  a clean  bill  of  health  for  that 
service.” 

The  low-church  “evangelicals”  and 
the  high-church  “Anglo-Catholics”  did 
manage  to  come  up  with  an  agreed-upon 
statement  at  the  end  of  the  meeting, 
though  two  versions  of  the  document 
had  to  be  issued,  with  participants 
choosing  to  sign  one,  the  other,  or  both. 


Seminary  enrollment  down  slightly; 
today’s  students  are  older 

Enrollment  in  Christian  theological 
seminaries  dropped  slightly  last  year 
for  the  first  time  in  16  years,  according 
to  the  Association  of  Theological 
Schools.  Total  enrollment  in  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
theological  schools  in  the  United  States 
dropped  by  0.16  percent  to  56,377  last 
fall.  In  contrast,  the  enrollment  in  Ca- 
nadian seminaries  increased  by  6.9  per- 
cent to  a total  of  3,583. 

William  Baumgaertner,  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Association  of  Theological 
Schools,  commented  that  “theological 
schools  across  the  country  are  experi- 
encing a steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  candidates  who  are  starting 
theological  studies  at  a more  advanced 
age,  when  the  responsibilities  of  family 
or  of  employment  will  not  permit  full- 
time involvement  in  study.” 


Lutheran  peace  activists  want 
overhaul  of  military  chaplaincy 

More  than  150  local  Lutheran  church 
leaders  have  called  on  the  three  merging 
Lutheran  denominations  to  reshape 
their  military  chaplaincy  program  into 
a civilian  ministry  accountable  only  to 
the  church. 

An  appeal  for  a civilian  chaplaincy 
was  directed  at  the  three  Lutheran  de- 
nominations which  have  agreed  to 
merge  in  1988.  Under  the  current 
system,  military  chaplains  are  armed 
services  personnel  and  take  their  orders 
from  the  military. 

The  Lutheran  leaders,  organized  by 
the  St.  Paul,  Minn. -based  Lutheran 
Peace  Fellowship,  have  signed  a decla- 
ration urging  that  the  new  Lutheran  de- 
nomination “remove  the  uniforms,  the 
rank,  the  accountability  to  military 
command,  and  the  paycheck  drawn 
from  the  Department  of  Defense— all  of 
which  tend  to  compromise  the  military 
chaplaincy.” 
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Little  Libyan  children 


“Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols.  Amen.  ” 

— 1 John  5:21 

Idol  worship,  we  have  been  given  to  understand,  is  a 
practice  of  primitive,  ignorant  people.  Idolatry  is  lam- 
pooned in  Isaiah  44.  The  prophet  describes  with  scorn 
the  idol  worshiper  who  uses  half  a piece  of  wood  for  fuel 
and  the  other  half  as  an  idol.  “He  prays  to  it  and  says, 
‘Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  god!’  ” (v.  17b). 

While  we  chuckle  with  the  prophet  over  this  stupidity, 
let  us  note  one  aspect  of  the  issue  which  the  prophet  does 
not  seem  to  stress.  Idolatry  is  practiced  by  people  who 
have  concluded  that  idol  worship  is  needed  for  their  se- 
curity and  prosperity.  Idolatry  is  not  a flippant  practice; 
it  is  serious  business.  Security  and  prosperity  are 
serious  subjects — serious  enough  to  drive  people  to 
idolatry. 

The  sort  of  idolatry  ridiculed  in  Isaiah  44  is  not  com- 
monly observed  today,  except  perhaps  in  what  we  would 
consider  out  of  the  way  places,  but  the  temptations  that 
brought  it  forth  are  just  as  evident.  If  they  are  more 
subtle,  that  makes  them  more  dangerous.  Whenever  se- 
curity and  prosperity  become  top  priorities,  idolatry  is 
practiced. 

During  the  night  of  April  14,  U.S.  warplanes  bombed 
Libya,  a small,  mostly  desert  country  with  perhaps  as 
many  as  3 million  people.  The  raid  was  justified  as 
retaliation  for  terrorist  attacks  on  Americans.  Libya 
was  accused  of  supporting  and  directing  these  killings. 
Muammar  al-Kaddafi,  the  leader  of  Libya,  had  also 
made  threatening  noises  and  it  was  decided  to  “speak”  to 
him  in  the  only  language  he  would  understand. 

To  what  extent  Kaddafi  was  responsible  for  these  ter- 
rorist acts  I do  not  know.  Of  more  concern  to  me  is  the 
question  of  how  peaceful  Christians  respond  when  their 
country  is  involved  in  international  violence.  What 
particularly  interested  me  about  news  reports  on  April 
15  were  the  reactions  of  people  interviewed  on  the  street. 

A majority,  it  seemed,  supported  the  U.S.  action,  for 
they  agreed  it  was  time  to  do  something  about  Kaddafi. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  a newscast,  came  a divorced  woman 
whose  children  live  with  their  father  in  Libya.  She  wor- 
ries about  them.  And  then  she  said  the  words  I was  wait- 
ing to  hear,  “There  are  also  many  little  Libyan 
children.”  Had  nobody  stopped  to  think  about  them?  The 
next  morning  I heard  a similar  note  when  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  was  quoted  somewhat  as  follows:  “Formerly 
their  hands  were  bloody.  Now  we  have  blood  on  our 
hands  as  well.” 

Christians  who  believe  that  violence  is  proper  as  a so- 
lution to  social  problems — who  say  there  is  such  a thing 
as  a “just”  war — will  need  to  decide  whether  this  raid 
was  “just.”  Those  who,  like  Michael  Sattler,  an  early 


Anabaptist,  believe  that  Jesus’  words  “Love  your 
enemies”  are  to  be  followed  will  see  the  resort  to  vio- 
lence as  a worship  of  “the  creature  rather  than  the  Crea- 
tor” (Rom.  1:25b).  It  is  idolatry. 

But,  someone  says,  “Kaddafi  is  a madman.  Something 
must  be  done  about  him.”  This,  of  course,  is  a matter  of 
opinion.  There  are  those  in  the  world  who  hold  that  it  is 
Reagan  who  is  mad.  What  we  must  recognize  is  that 
neither  is  mad.  They  are  high  priests  of  two  opposing 
idolatrous  systems  and  both  hope  that  when  they 
denounce  the  other  all  their  people  will  say  “Amen!” 

Idolatry  today,  like  idolatry  of  old,  sets  up  security 
and  prosperity  as  the  highest  values.  For  idolaters,  there 
is  no  higher  god  than  mammon  and  the  head  of  the 
country  is  the  priest  of  this  religion.  Those  who  follow 
Jesus  must  separate  themselves  from  this  idolatry. 

Of  course,  Kaddafi  is  a problem.  (How  great  a prob- 
lem most  of  us  do  not  know,  for  whoof  us  has  ever  met 
him  or  visited  his  country?)  What  we  can  see  if  we 
reflect  a little  is  that  there  has  always  been  a Kaddafi 
somewhere.  We  may  remember,  for  example,  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  Also  there  has  been  Fidel 
Castro,  Joseph  Stalin,  and  Adolf  Hitler,  to  mention  a 
few  others. 

The  dispensational  view  of  the  Bible  holds  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  applies  only  to  some  future  time 
when  Kaddafi  types  shall  be  no  more.  Such  a view 
makes  Jesus’  teaching  about  love  meaningless.  What 
need  would  there  be  to  show  love  to  enemies  if  there 
were  no  enemies? 

In  Michael  Sattler’s  time  the  enemies  of  record  were 
the  Turks.  They  were  certainly  a greater  threat  to 
Europe  than  Libya  is  to  the  U.S.  Yet,  accordingto  the 
article  on  Sattler  in  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  he 
was  accused  of  teaching  that  the  Turks  should  not  be 
resisted.  Indeed,  that  if  war  were  justifiable,  he  would 
fight  the  Christians  rather  than  the  Turks. 

At  his  trial,  Sattler  admitted  this:  “For,  it  is  written, 
thou  shalt  not  kill . We  should  not  resist  any  of  our 
persecutors  with  the  sword,  but  with  prayer  cling  to 
God.  ” Sattler  even  admitted  having  said  that  if  war 
was  right,  he  would  rather  march  against  Christians 
who  persecute,  capture,  and  kill  the  God-fearing.  “The 
Turk  knows  nothing  about  the  Christian  faith.”  For 
these  and  other  remarks  he  had  his  tongue  cut  out  and 
was  burned  to  death. 

Like  the  three  Hebrews  on  the  plain  of  Dura  (Daniel  3), 
Sattler  refused  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  national 
idolatry.  When  the  nationalistic  music  starts,  it  is  hard 
not  to  fall  on  our  faces  or  at  least  say  “Amen”  like  the 
rest.  But  we  have  a higher  calling.  We  realize  that  God 
loves  the  “many  little  Libyan  children”  just  as  well  as 
our  own. — Daniel  Her tzler 


* . ' ■ > 

Mary  Yoder,  Jesus  and  his  disciples  walked  from  a 

certain  restaurant  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  where  they  had 
rolls  and  coffee,  to  Kalona  Mennonite  Church  to  at- 
tend Mary’s  funeral.  As  they  walked,  a disciple 
reflected  to  no  one  in  particular,  “We’re  going  to 
miss  Mary  at  church.  Until  recently  she  provided 
flower  arrangements  for  the  front  of  the  church. 
We  have  already  missed  her  talents  in  the  few 
weeks  she  was  not  feeling  well.  She  was  so  good  at 
her  skills  in  preparing  our  place  of  worship.  She 
helped  all  of  us  to  worship  God  through  the  beauty 
of  flowers.” 

Having  heard  these  musings,  Jesus  responded. 


by  Elton  Nussbaum 


Jesus  spent  many  hours  a day  with  his  disciples. 
They  regularly  followed  him  from  village  to  village. 
People  came  to  see  him:  in  buggies,  cars,  vans,  mo- 
tor homes,  and  bicycles — the  recreational  vehicle  of 
the  80s!  Jesus  especially  enjoyed  talking  with  his 
disciples  during  his  daily  walks. 

The  disciples  crowded  around  him  as  he  told 
them  about  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
They  marveled  at  his  use  of  parables.  Jesus  had  a 
way  of  seeing  life  illustrated  in  the  exquisite 
details  of  nature  and  in  the  broad  panoramas  of 
daily  experiences. 

Two  days  after  the  death  of  a fellow  disciple, 
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“My  friends,  do  you  remember  what  I said  some  time 
ago  about  lilies?  See  how  the  lilies  of  the  field  grow? 
They  do  not  labor  or  spin.  Yet  I tell  you  that  not  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  splendor  was  dressed  like  one  of 
these”  (Matt.  6:28-29,  NIV). 

The  disciples  crowded  in  on  Jesus.  They  sensed  that 
Jesus  had  something  important  to  say.  Jesus  continued, 
“Our  friend,  Mary,  possessed  a splendor  that  can  be 
likened  to  the  lilies  of  the  field.” 

One  of  Mary’s  friends  interrupted  Jesus.  “Hold  it, 
Jesus.  I knew  Mary  well  for  a long  time.  When  you  com- 


Jesus  and  his  disciples  walked  from  a 
restaurant  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  the 
funeral  of  disciple  Mary  Yoder. 


pare  Mary  to  the  perfection  of  a lily,  even  Mary  would 
object.  She  was  a good  woman.  She  was  busy  doing 
things  for  others.  She  passed  out  the  morning  mail  at 
Pleasantview  Home.  She  shared  her  flowers  with  the 
church.  But  she  wasn’t  perfect.  Even  she  would  admit  to 
that.”  Sensing  a strange  silence  around  her,  Mary’s 
friend  stopped  and  waited  for  Jesus  to  continue. 

“I  used  the  word  splendor,  not  perfect,”  Jesus  said 
tenderly.  “Isaiah  the  prophet  wrote  many  years  ago 
about  the  Servant  of  the  Lord”: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Sovereign  Lord  is  on  me, 
because  the  Lord  has  anointed  me 
to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor. 

He  has  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted, 
to  proclaim  freedom  for  the  captives  and  release 
for  the  prisoners, 

to  proclaim  the  year  of  the  Lord ’s  favor 
and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God, 

to  comfort  all  who  mourn, 
and  provide  for  those  who  grieve  in  Zion — 
to  bestow  on  them  a crown  of  beauty  instead  of 
ashes, 

the  oil  of  gladness  instead  of  mourning, 
and  a garment  of  praise  instead  of  a spirit  of 
despair. 

They  will  be  called  oaks  of  righteousness, 
a planting  of  the  Lord 
for  the  display  of  his  splendor. 

— Isaiah  61:1-3,  NIV 

“The  great  prophet  spoke  of  oaks  of  righteousness, 
plantings  that  display  the  splendor  of  the  sovereign 
Lord.  These  oaks  of  righteousness  can  be  likened  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  You  are  these  oaks.  And  you  display 
God’s  splendor.  Mary  has  been  displaying  the  splendor 
of  our  sovereign  God.  Do  you  understand?”  The  disciples 
were  silent. 

After  a few  moments  of  silence,  Jesus  continued,  “I 
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tell  you  the  truth.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  like  a flower 
garden — a formal  garden.  Some  of  you  have  visited  Cy- 
prus Gardens  in  central  Florida  or  Longwood  Gardens 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  or  Cinchona  Gardens  in  the 
high  mountains  of  Jamaica  or  the  gardens  of  Brucemoor 
Mansion  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.”  (The  murmurs  of 
recognition  encouraged  Jesus  to  continue.) 

“The  garden  requires  careful  and  thorough  attention 
from  a gardener.  Each  part  of  the  garden  has  a theme. 
Nothing  conflicts.  Sun-loving  plants  reach  freely  for  the 
sun.  Shade-loving  plants  are  shielded.  Some  plants  love 
an  abundance  of  water,  others  prefer  arid  conditions. 

The  gardener  seeks  to  destroy  whatever  is  contrary  to 
the  theme  of  the  garden.  In  the  end,  the  gardener  has 
prepared  a place  of  splendor  that  truly  reflects  the 
character  of  the  owner  of  the  garden.  I tell  you  the  truth. 
Our  friend  Mary  helps  us  all  to  see  the  splendor  of  the 
Lord.” 

Speak  plainly!  Jesus  stopped  and  prepared  to  enter 
the  church  for  the  funeral.  But  the  disciples  were  per- 
plexed. “Lord,”  they  pleaded,  “speak  plainly!”  And  so  he 
responded  with  teaching  which  is  generally  read  today 
in  Galatians  5:16-26  and  Ephesians  1 but  which  is  under- 
stood as  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Lord’s  own  teaching. 

“My  friends,”  he  said,  “the  formal  flower  garden  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  gardener  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  is  at  one  with  the  purposes  of  God  the  Father,  who 
called  his  kingdom  into  being  before  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  be  holy  and  blameless  in  his  sight.  Every 
person  who  has  become  God’s  possession  becomes  a part 
of  the  garden.  As  every  part  of  the  garden  responds  to 
the  gardener’s  touch,  the  garden  displays  the  splendor  of 
the  sovereign  Lord.  Since  the  gardener  knows  the  mind 
and  purposes  of  God,  the  gardener  seeks  to  remove  any- 
thing that  he  dislikes. 

“Plants  that  offend  the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
garden  include  (1)  sexual  immorality,  impurity,  and 
debauchery — activities  that  violate  the  essence  of 
human  wholeness;  (2)  idolatry  and  witchcraft — 
activities  that  offend  the  God  who  both  created  you  and 
redeemed  you;  (3)  hatred,  discord,  jealousy,  fits  of  rage, 
selfish  ambition,  dissensions,  factions,  and  envy- 
activities  that  destroy  the  very  basis  of  kingdom  rela- 
tionships; and  (4)  drunkenness,  orgies,  and  the  like — 
activities  of  uncontrolled  indulgence  that  disgust  both 
God  and  his  people. 

“The  Spirit  will  not  tolerate  such  unbecoming  foliage 
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in  God’s  garden.  I rejoice  with  the  angels  in  heaven  that 
our  friend  Mary  responded  to  the  cultivating  touch  of 
the  gardener.  In  part,  Mary  reflected  the  splendor  of 
God  because  the  gardener  was  able  to  remove  those 
things  that  violate  the  beauty  of  God’s  garden. 

“More  significantly,  the  beauty  of  God’s  garden  is  not 
limited  to  what  is  removed.  The  splendor  of  God  is  seen 
primarily  in  what  grows  and  prospers  under  the  careful 
work  of  the  gardener,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mary’s  place  in 
the  garden  of  God  bloomed  beautifully.  If  you  looked 
closely  you  could  see  a perfect  blend  of  flowers  that  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Sovereign  Lord  and  his  gardener.  The 
blend  of  flowers  that  prospers  in  God’s  garden  are  love, 
joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
gentleness,  and  self-control. 

“Not  all  flowers  are  equally  appreciated,  but  no  one 
complains  about  this  blend  of  majestic  beauty.  In  Mary 
we  all  saw  beauty.  We  can  even  call  it  the  handiwork  of 
God.  We  saw  something  of  God’s  splendor.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  flowers  became  a little  ragged  at  times.  Her 


garden  did  not  stay  perfect.  Occasionally  the  luster  was 
dulled.  But  the  gardener  was  always  able  to  restore  the 
beauty  with  careful  and  timely  trimming.”  Jesus  con- 
cluded, “He  that  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.” 

Awesome!  Once  again  Jesus  prepared  to  enter  the 
church  for  the  funeral  service.  The  disciples  began  to 
stir.  One  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “Awesome!”  The  dis- 
ciples began  to  see  in  Mary  a renewed  understanding  of 
God’s  purpose  in  calling  them  to  follow  Jesus.  They 
pondered  the  words  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  in  61:3 — 

They  will  he  called  oaks  of  righteousness, 

a planting  of  the  Lord  for  the  display  of  his 
splendor. 

The  disciples  experienced  in  Mary  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  righteousness.  In  her  they  saw  a display  of 
God’s  splendor.  And  inside  the  church  they  all 
worshiped  God  in  a spirit  of  thanksgiving  and  the  sing- 
ing of  “Lift  Your  Glad  Voices.”  ^ 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


Are  children  included 
in  the  Ten-Year  Goals? 

Jerry  Cavanaugh  and  I are  in  our  second 
year  of  team  teaching  grades  2-4  in  Sun- 
day school.  Even  by  combining  three 
grades  we  still  have  only  four  children— 
Billy,  Jason,  Peter,  and  Tonya.  But 
what  a blessing  those  four  children  and 
Jerry  are  to  me! 

One  Sunday  I was  sitting  beside 
Abraham  and  Sarah’s  tent  telling  the 
story  of  the  three  strangers’  visit.  Jason 
and  Peter  (who  were  the  only  ones 
present  that  Sunday)  were  listening  as 
they  drew  a big  oak  tree  on  the 
classroom  wall  beside  our  tent.  When  I 
came  to  the  place  in  the  story  where 
Sarah  laughed  at  the  thought  of  having 
a baby  at  her  age,  both  boys  laughed, 
too,  as  they  thought  of  Alta  Erb — 
Jason’s  great-grandma — having  a baby. 

Then  we  went  on  with  the  story,  and  I 
said,  “One  of  the  men  turned  to  Sarah 
when  she  laughed  and  said,  ‘Is  anything 
too  hard  for  God  to  do?’  And  before  I 
could  continue,  Jason,  who  was  on  the 
floor  working  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “No,  nothing  is 
too  hard  for  God— nothing.” 

In  the  weeks  since  then,  when  I’ve 
come  up  against  seemingly  impossible 
deadlines  or  situations,  I can  see  Jason 
looking  at  me  and  saying,  “Nothing  is 
too  hard  for  God.”  What  a lesson  in 
faith! 


Several  Sundays  later,  after  Tonya 
and  Billy  finished  working  on  a diorama 
of  their  favorite  Bible  story  for  the 
quarter,  Billy  asked  if  he  could  play  the 
Autoharp.  He  had  two  songs  he  wanted 
to  play — “God  Is  So  Good”  and  “All 
Night,  All  Day.”  He  sang  with  gusto  as 
he  strummed  the  strings.  And  even 
though  he  sang  off  key,  he  led  me  in 
worship. 

And  I silently  prayed,  “Oh  God, 
please  help  Billy  remember  and  believe 
the  words  of  these  songs  no  matter 
where  he  goes  or  how  old  he  is.”  I wish 
you  could  have  seen  the  smile  on  his  face 
as  he  carried  the  Autoharp  home  for  the 
week  to  share  his  songs  with  his  family. 

Recently  staff  persons  from  the  vari- 
ous church  agencies  were  asked  to 
consider  how  their  job  assignments  re- 
lated to  the  Ten- Year  Goals  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  Of  course  I thought  of 
my  work  with  the  children  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  as  editor  of  Story 
Friends,  The  Foundation  Series  for 
Children,  and  the  Eve  McMaster  Story 
Bible  Activity  books. 

As  Virginia  Hostetler  (editor  of  On 
the  Line)  and  I discussed  our  assign- 
ments, it  suddenly  hit  us — the  children 
we’re  working  with  are  an  important 
part  of  those  Ten-Year  Goals.  Already 
God  is  using  children  to  share  joy  and 
hope  with  those  of  us  who  have  time  to 
listen  and  learn.  But  God  has  even  more 
in  store  for  them.  And  it’s  up  to  all  of  us 
as  children’s  editors,  parents,  and  the 
congregation,  working  together  with  the 
help  of  the  Spirit,  to  nurture  them. 

In  our  zeal  to  work  toward  the  goals  I 
hope  we  don’t  overlook  one  of  our  most 
valuable  resources — the  children.  Ac- 


cording to  a recent  study,  it  is  estimated 
that  20-25  percent  of  the  children  born 
into  the  Mennonite  Church  leave — often 
as  young  adults — and  many  never  re- 
turn. Sometimes  I fear  we  are  so  busy 
doing  “outreach”  (and  I feel  this  is  im- 
portant) that  we  have  no  time  left  to 
enhance  church  growth  by  the  careful 
nurturing  of  our  children. 

For  example: 

•Many  children  receive  fragmented  Bi- 
ble teaching  because  adults  are  unwill- 
ing to  commit  themselves  to  a year- 
long teaching  assignment. 
•Congregations  who  cancel  Sunday 
school  for  the  summer  often  cancel 
children’s  story  papers,  as  well, 
instead  of  encouraging  children  to  read 
their  church  papers. 

•Families  are  often  so  busy  that  they 
spend  little  time  reading  Bible  stories 
together.  Busy  parents  hope  the  Sun- 
day school  is  doing  the  Christian 
education  job  and  the  Sunday  school 
teachers  hope  the  parents  are  doing  it. 
Church  growth  can  happen  best  when 
congregations  recognize  the  importance 
of  both  outreach  and  nurturing  in  the 
life  of  the  church. 

Of  course,  we  all  teach.  What  adults 
consider  important  in  life  is  often 
caught  by  children  through  observation. 
That  in  itself  should  encourage  us  all  to 
take  the  Ten-Year  Goals  seriously. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  “ex- 
perience overall  membership  growth  ex- 
ceeding 50  percent,”  but  let’s  not  forget 
what  I heard  from  a Christian  leader: 
“Poor  teaching  empties  more  class- 
rooms (and  congregations)  than  a good 
visitation  program  can  fill.” 

— Marjorie  Waybill,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
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I’m  divorced,  but 
the  church  stayed  by  me 

by  Frank  A Ibrecht 


I am  divorced.  I will  forever  be  one  of  the  “per- 
centage,” a labeled  statistic.  Although  as  a group,  we  the 
divorced  are  more  generally  accepted,  I am  aware  that 
by  many  we  are  still  viewed  as  afflicted. 

I’m  learning  to  deal  with  the  stigma  attached  to  my 
being  single  again,  but  there  are  times  when  I still  find 
myself  overwhelmed  with  feelings  of  anger,  grief,  and 
sadness.  I get  angry  because  I am  not  a more  evil  person 
since  my  divorce.  I grieve  because  I lost  a very  signifi- 
cant relationship.  And  I am  sad  because  there  have  been 
changes  imposed  on  me  relating  directly  to  my  divorce. 

Invaluable  support.  My  intent  for  writing  this  article 
is  not  primarily  to  reveal  the  pain  of  my  last  two  years. 
Instead  I will  focus  on  the  significance  of  my  continual 
involvement  with  the  church.  The  support  I received 
from  the  church  community  proved  invaluable.  Even 
though  my  separation  did  result  in  my  being  released 
from  a Mennonite  institution  of  higher  learning,  the 
church  was  a sustaining  force  in  my  life. 

My  church  experiences  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
very  positive.  My  parents  had  much  to  do  with  my 
developing  an  appreciation  for  the  church.  Being  highly 
involved  at  a young  age  in  our  little  mission  church 
helped  me  to  learn  “being  church”  instead  of  simply  “do- 
ing church.” 

I was  encouraged  to  integrate  my  faith  with  all 
aspects  of  my  life.  As  a result,  during  the  recent  period 
of  crisis,  it  seemed  right  for  me  to  draw  on  God’s 
resources — specifically  the  community  of  believers — to 
work  through  the  pain. 

My  separation  left  me  needing  to  deal  with  intense 
feelings  of  rejection.  Getting  involved  in  another  com- 
mitted relationship  to  deal  with  that  rejection,  I decided, 
was  out.  I found  myself,  though,  in  a vulnerable  state  of 
mind.  Intimacy,  as  I had  known  it  for  the  last  seven 
years,  was  no  longer  a part  of  my  life. 

Taken  away  were  my  feelings  of  being  someone  else’s 
significant  other.  The  days  of  going  to  church,  eating, 
sleeping,  and  sharing  life  with  the  one  I loved,  were  no 
more.  There  was  an  obvious  void  in  my  life,  and  it  was 
up  to  me  to  decide  just  how  I would  fill  the  space. 

In  working  through  this,  I became  aware  of  God’s 
faithfulness  in  my  life.  Even  though  at  times  it  was  dif- 
ficult, I was  able  to  maintain  my  composure  as  an  educa- 
tor. I remember  thanking  God  again  and  again  for  the 
strength  to  carry  on  my  responsibilities.  I realized  that 
many  times  there  was  a power  at  work  within  my  being 
that  was  much  greater  than  myself. 

The  most  visible  signs,  though,  of  God’s  faithfulness 


Frank  Albrecht,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a health  teacher  at  McCaskey 
High  School  and  a youth  leader  at  Community  Mennonite  Church  of 
Lancaster.  He  was  divorced  in  1984. 


in  my  life  were  made  manifest  by  disciples  of  Christ  who 
were  willing  to  enter  into  my  pain  with  me.  This  was 
done  on  many  different  levels,  sharing  money  with  me 
for  counseling  expenses,  offering  to  have  me  over  for 
meals,  and— with  my  closest  friends— just  listening. 

Through  the  months  following  my  separation,  I found 
it  was  possible  to  address  my  feelings  of  loneliness 
within  the  context  of  my  small  group.  Three  people  were 
especially  significant  in  helping  me  to  deal  with  my 
loneliness  until  I came  to  the  place  where  I could  be 


I drew  on  God’s  resources — 
specifically  the  community  of 
believers — to  work  through  the  pain. 


comfortable  being  alone.  These  three  continue  to  be 
instrumental  in  allowing  me  to  once  again  develop  a 
basic  trust  in  others. 

I am  seeing  firsthand  the  value  of  working  at  ac- 
countability within  the  context  of  my  small  group  at 
church  and  in  several  other  key  relationships.  I need  to 
be  reminded  that  at  times  I develop  a “tunnel  vision” 
when  I make  decisions  without  feedback  from  those  who 
know  me  best. 

Open  to  challenge.  Scott  Peck,  in  his  book  The  Road 
Less  Traveled,  claims  the  healing  of  the  spirit  has  not 
been  completed  until  openness  to  challenge  becomes  a 
way  of  life.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  for  individuals  to  be 
open  to  challenge,  it  is  necessary  that  their  lives  be  truly 
open  for  inspection  by  others. 

There  is  a tendency  for  us  as  humans  to  avoid 
challenge.  Sharing  ideas  that  might  not  be  accepted  is 
not  our  nature.  Instead,  we  often  disclose  ourselves  only 
to  those  who  we  know  will  affirm  the  decision  we  have 
already  made.  Unfortunately,  in  doing  this  we  close  our- 
selves off  to  growth.  It’s  been  said  that  peace  attained  by 
avoiding  conflict  is  a peace  of  the  graveyard. 

I like  the  way  Parker  Palmer  says  it  in  his  book  The 
Promise  of  Paradox.  “The  ultimate  therapy,”  says 
Palmer,  “is  to  translate  our  private  problems  into  corpo- 
rate issues.  In  so  doing  we  will  discover  that  some  of  our 
private  problems  are  too  trivial  to  be  dignified  with 
public  status,  and  they  will  fall  away.  But  others,  we 
will  discover,  are  not  private  at  all — they  are  common  to 
our  time.  As  we  learn  to  see  our  own  plight  in  the  lives  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  we  will  begin  to  find  health. 
Therapy  involves  identifying  and  building  communities 
of  concern.  Only  so  can  we  heal  ourselves.” 
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I find  help  in  both  Peck  and  Palmer.  Allowing  myself 
to  be  vulnerable  with  others  has  proved  to  be  difficult  at 
times,  but  worthwhile.  Bouncing  ideas  off  others  has 
helped  to  broaden  my  “data  base,”  consequently  produc- 
ing wiser  choices. 

When  seeking  guidance  in  making  decisions,  we  are 
promised  in  Matthew  18:19  that  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered,  there  also  is  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  can  use  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  different  believers  to  insure 


that  our  decisions  can  be  one  with  God’s  will. 

Yes,  I have  failed.  Some  of  the  mistakes  I’ve  made 
helped  lead  to  the  dissolving  of  my  marriage.  Some  of 
the  choices  that  were  made  were  beyond  my  control.  I 
am  unable  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  time.  I must  accept 
the  state  I am  now  in,  and  move  on.  I don’t  know  what 
the  future  holds  for  me.  One  thing  I am  sure  of  is  this: 
The  fact  that  I have  community  means  I need  not  walk 
alone.  ^ 


BOOK  REVIEW 


An  Illinois  chronicle 

Mennonites  in  Illinois  (Studies  in  Aria- 
baptism  and  Mennonite  History  No.  2k) 
by  Willard  H.  Smith.  Herald  Press, 
1983.  613  pp.  $24.95. 

Has  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Illinois?  For  light  on  this  question,  a few 
hours  with  Willard  H.  Smith’s  book 
would  be  helpful.  Even  a cursory  read- 
ing will  divulge  that  Illinois  has  a rich 
Mennonite  heritage.  It  will  also  reveal 
that  she  has  made  a significant  impact 
on  the  larger  North  American  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Illinois  has  contributed  key  congrega- 
tional and  conference  leaders  such  as 
Jonathan  Yoder  and  Joseph  Stucky, 
primary  movers  in  the  first  Amish- 
Mennonite  conferences;  Bishop  Joseph 
S.  Shoemaker,  who  served  as  president 
of  both  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Mennonite  Publication  Board;  as 
well  as  Emma  Sommers  Richards,  the 
first  ordained  woman  in  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

Men  such  as  pioneer  missions  advo- 
cate Daniel  Hege,  community  hospitals 
promoter  R.  L.  Hartzler,  and  black  ac- 
tivists James  Lark,  Vincent  Harding, 
and  Curtis  Burrell  all  had  Illinois  con- 
nections. Then,  too,  it  should  be  noted 
that  John  F.  Funk  began  his  writing  and 
preaching  ministries  while  Chicago 
based. 

The  Illinois  contribution  to  Mennonite 
education  was  phenomenal.  The  impres- 
sive list  of  trailblazers  includes  Chris- 
tian E.  and  Henry  P.  Krehbiel, 
outstanding  scholars  and  writers  in  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church; 
C.  Henry  Smith,  a preeminent  historian 
of  American  Mennonites;  Noah  Oyer, 
Goshen  College  dean  and  early  bulwark 
on  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education; 
and  Noah  Byers,  a prominent  figure  at 
Elkhart  Institute,  Goshen  College,  and 
Bluffton  College. 

After  providing  a background  yield- 


ing general  facts  about  Illinois  ge- 
ography and  history  and  a general 
review  of  European  and  early  American 
Mennonite  origins,  Smith  describes  the 
formation  and  development  of  commu- 
nities and  congregations  of  the  various 
Mennonite  bodies  in  Illinois.  These  in- 
clude (Old)  Mennonites,  Amish  Men- 
nonites, the  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church,  Older  Order  Amish,  Central 
Conference  Mennonites,  General  Con- 
ference Mennonites,  Reformed  Menno- 
nites, Evangelical  Mennonite  Brethren, 
Conservative  Amish  Mennonites,  and 
several  other  Mennonite-related  groups. 

Much  of  this  material,  by  Smith’s  own 
admission,  is  an  update  of  Harry  F. 
Weber’s  1931  publication  of  the  Centen- 
nial History  of  the  Mennonites  in 
Illinois  1829-1929.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  is  more  uniquely  Smith.  Here 
he  skillfully  presents  Illihois  as  a micro- 
cosm representing  universal  qualities 
and  trends  in  the  broader  North  Ameri- 
can Mennonite  Church. 

Smith  portrays  the  1880s  through  the 
1920s  as  a time  of  profound  change  for 
Illinois  Mennonites.  There  was  a move- 
ment from  the  traditional  “Stillen  im 
Lande”  {“ Quiet  in  the  Land”)  to  a more 
open  and  active  posture  in  the  world. 
New  programs  were  instituted  that 
clearly  reflected  a broader  interpreta- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  church.  These 
included  Sunday  schools,  foreign  and 
local  missions,  and  institutions  such  as 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  old  people’s 
homes.  It  was  also  the  age  of  revivalism 
and  the  day  of  venturing  into  the  realm 
of  formal  education.  Later  in  the  20th 
century,  Illinois  Mennonites  began  to 
address  current  social  issues  including 
the  temperance  movement,  race  rela- 
tions, labor-management  conflicts, 
women’s  rights,  welfare,  and  the  role  of 
government. 

Some  Mennonites  of  Illinois  rejected 
the  prevailing  notion  that  Mennonites 
should  stay  with  rural  evangelism  for 
which  they  were  more  culturally  suited. 
They  became  involved  in  various  city 
projects,  especially  in  Chicago.  As  a 
result  of  this  urban  thrust,  viable  His- 
panic-American  and  Afro-American 
Mennonite  congregations  have  emerged. 

Perhaps  the  book’s  chief  asset  in 


Smith’s  objective  treatment  of  Menno- 
nite differences  that  led  to  conflict  and, 
in  some  cases,  estrangement.  The 
schisms  among  Illinois  Mennonites  are 
documented  in  the  early  chapters.  In  his 
chapter,  “Strain,  Stress,  Liberalism, 
and  Fundamentalism,”  he  examines  the 
persistent  theological  controversies  that 
are  still  very  real  in  today’s  church 
family.  His  analysis  of  the  Moody  in- 
fluence on  Mennonite  thought  is  espe- 
cially penetrating. 

Smith  maintains  a positive  attitude 
throughout  the  book.  He  gives  many 
examples  of  inter-Mennonite  coopera- 
tion and  optimistically  anticipates  even 
greater  future  progress  in  this  respect. 
He  warns  that  if  Mennonites  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  a society  bent  on  acculturation, 
there  will  need  to  be  common  agreement 
and  commitment  to  the  essentials  of 
their  faith. 

A comprehensive  map  depicting  the 
state’s  present  Mennonite  and  Amish 
congregations  would  have  provided  use- 
ful amplification.  The  appendices  do  con- 
tain a helpful  compilation  of  “Illinois 
Mennonite  Congregations  and  Leaders” 
by  Steven  R.  Estes  and  a valuable  chart 
on  the  origins  of  Illinois  Amish  and 
Mennonites. 

As  a historian,  Smith  has  been  faith- 
ful to  the  Thucydides  tradition.  He  col- 
lected and  synthesized  an  abundance  of 
oral  and  written  sources.  (There  are 
over  1,150  and  notes  in  the  book.) 
However,  he  goes  beyond  a mere  reca- 
pitulation of  historical  details.  Without 
moralizing,  he  supplements  his  scholar- 
ship with  a disciplined  use  of  critical 
commentary.  This  is  not  done  in  the 
manner  of  an  irritating  gadfly,  but  rath- 
er in  the  spirit  of  a caring  and  wise 
father. 

Though  his  writing  reflects  a genuine 
modesty,  Smith’s  40  years  of  service  at 
Goshen  College,  involvement  in  a va- 
riety of  historical  associations,  adminis- 
tration of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee relief  projects  in  Latin  America,  ex- 
tensive travel  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
publication  of  numerous  books  and  arti- 
cles give  him  credentials  for  his  role  as 
one  of  the  elder  statesmen  of  today’s 
Mennonite  Church. 

— S.  Duane  Kauffman,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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How  to  keep  your  children  from 
wanting  to  go  to  a Mennonite  college 


by  Marion  Bontrager 


1.  Drop  your  children  off  at  Sunday  school  rather 
than  attending  yourself — it  tells  them  Christian  educa- 
tion is  only  for  children. 

2.  Put  up  with  boring  adult  Christian  education  at 
church  so  your  negative  attitude  about  adult  Christian 
education  rubs  off  on  your  children. 

3.  Criticize  your  pastor  and  church  leaders  in  front  of 
your  children.  It  helps  to  keep  them  human. 

4.  Have  them  watch  unlimited  television  so  they  don’t 
learn  the  value  of  family  commitment  and  community. 
They  will  want  an  anonymous  individualistic  campus 
where  they  can  do  their  own  thing. 

5.  Don’t  read  Bible  story  books  to  them  or  they  might 
find  heroes  and  values  there  with  which  to  identify. 

6.  Have  your  children  join  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  rather 
than  Torchbearers  and  Wayfarers.  Scouts  have  better 
programs. 

7.  Don’t  read  church  and  Anabaptist  history  books  to 
them  or  they  might  identify  too  closely  with  those  old- 
fashioned,  out-of-date  persons. 

8.  Don’t  send  your  children  to  summer  church  camp 
where  they  will  develop  friends  with  other  Mennonite 
kids  from  across  the  church.  Besides,  the  $150  could  get 
some  nice  extras  on  the  next  car. 

9.  Tell  your  children  that  being  cheerleader  and  home- 
coming king  or  queen  is  more  important  than  being 
Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship  president  or  Sunday  school 
teacher. 

10.  Send  your  children  to  sports  camp  instead  of 
church  camp  so  they  will  learn  how  to  compete,  win,  and 
be  popular  at  school.  At  church  camp  they  just  learn 
about  community,  love,  and  cooperation. 

11.  Have  them  watch  violent  and  sex-oriented  TV  so 
they  can  develop  violent  and  sexy  heroes  and  heroines. 

12.  Don’t  ever  keep  your  children  from  doing  anything 
the  public  school  sponsors  because  it  may  make  them 
see  themselves  as  different.  That  will  stunt  them 
socially  and  harm  them  psychologically.  Tell  them 
school  activities  come  first. 

13.  Make  sure  your  children  don’t  go  to  churchwide 
youth  conventions.  They  cost  too  much.  Besides,  they 
need  money  for  the  car  payments. 

14.  Don’t  suggest  that  there  are  movies  they  ought  not 
see.  Besides,  audiovisuals  don’t  shape  youth’s  values. 

15.  Never  critique  the  world  and  America.  Teach  them 
to  blindly  support  our  national  policies.  Tell  your 
children  Mennonites  are  the  only  sincere  Christians  so 
they  get  turned  off  about  the  Mennonite  Church  when 
they  discover  other  Christians. 


Marion  Bontrager,  Hesston,  Kans.,  teaches  in  the  Center  for  Bible 
Study  at  Hesston  College. 


16.  Teach  them  how  to  salute  the  flag  and  do  the  other 
civil-religion  acts  of  worship  properly  so  they  have  a 
deep  spirit  of  nationalism  and  patriotism. 

17.  Suggest  they  wouldn’t  want  to  go  to  a strange  and 
odd  Mennonite  worship  service  like  foot  washing.  It 
might  make  them  feel  different  from  others. 

18.  Watch  many  religious  TV  programs  and  send  your 
tithe  to  them.  Tell  your  children  that  you’re  glad  some 


It’s  no  accident  when  young  people 
decide  to  attend  a church  college. 


Christians  are  anti-communist  and  really  care  about  our 
country. 

19.  Tell  them  that  Mennonites  used  to  be  odd  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  world  but,  thank  goodness,  those  days 
are  gone. 

20.  Never  invite  visiting  speakers  and  ministers  to 
your  house  for  dinner.  The  children  might  learn  to  know 
and  identify  with  Mennonite  and  Christian  church 
leaders. 

21.  Don’t  subscribe  to  Mennonite  church  papers  like 
With,  Gospel  Herald, and  Christian  Living.  Be  sure  to 
subscribe  to  Sports  Illustrated,  Glamour,  and  Seventeen 
so  your  children  are  up-to-date. 

22.  Don’t  put  your  name  in  the  Mennonite-Your-Way 
directory  and  don’t  sign  up  to  keep  any  college  traveling 
choir  students  in  your  home. 

23.  Tell  your  children  that  the  important  thing  about 
a college  degree  is  to  get  a skill  so  they  can  get  a good 
job.  College  is  too  expensive  to  waste  time  on  Bible, 
church  history,  and  liberal  arts  courses. 

24.  Avoid  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  and  supporting 
Mennonite  Church  missions. 

25.  Serve  them  plenty  of  beer  and  wine  at  home  so 
they  learn  how  to  drink  socially  with  the  important 
people  in  the  world. 

Mother  and  Father  Menno  have  done  a goodly  number 
of  these  25  things.  Then  Father  Menno  says  to  his 
teenagers,  “John  and  Mary,  I’d  like  you  to  consider  going 
to  the  Mennonite  college  where  I went.” 

John  and  Mary  stare  incredulously  at  Father  and 
Mother  Menno.  “Now  really,  you’ve  got  to  be  kidding.  I 
wouldn’t  belong  there!  It’s  not  worth  the  cost!” 

It  is  no  accident  when  young  people  decide  to  attend  a 
church  college.  The  decision  begins  long  before  applica- 
tion time.  ^ 
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To:  The  Eastern  Mennonite 

College  and  Seminary  Constituency 

MY  APPEAL  IS  TO  MEET  TWO 
CRUCIAL  FUNDING  NEEDS 

1.  First,  to  achieve  ANNUAL  FUND  contributions 

•The  annual  fund  budgeted  amount  is 

•Contributions  received  as  of  April  15  are 

•Cash  needed  by  June  30,  1986 

When  $1,090,000  is  achieved,  your  gift  will  be  applied  toward  the  second  need: 


2.  CAPITAL  FUND  PROJECTS 

•The  new  Campus  Center $4,000,000 

•The  new  Central  Campus  Development 800,000 

•Cash  and  pledges  needed  by  dedication  (fall  1986) 4,800,000 

•Contributions  received  as  of  April  15  are 4,233,000 

•Cash  and  pledges  needed  by  dedication $567,000 


The  goal  is  to  achieve  the  annual  fund  budget  amount  by  June  30, 1986  and  to  receive  the 
necessary  funding  to  complete  the  new  Campus  Center  and  Central  Campus  Development 
projects  by  dedication  at  Homecoming  '86  (October  10-12). 

This  is  a new  beginning  at  EMC&S  with  a new  campus  setting  and  new  community 
atmosphere— really  a new  image.  Your  support  of  our  students  and  program  helps  us  continue 
our  service  emphasis,  reflecting  the  mission  of  the  church. 

To  help  finish  these  projects,  I am  asking  for  a substantial  response  before  June  30.  The  gift 
size  is  your  choice,  but  would  you  consider  $50,  $100,  $250,  $500,  $750,  $1,000,  $2,000,  $5,000  or 
more? 

I await  your  gift  with  confidence  and  gratitude. 

Sincerely, 


Richard  C.  Detweiler 
President  of  EMC&S 

P.S.  Please  mail  your  gift  TODAY  for  the  annual  and  capital  projects.  Write  one  check  payable  to 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  for  these  funding  needs. 


eostern  mennonite  college  & seminary 

horrlsonburg.  Virginia  M80I 

(703)433-2771 


$1,090,000 
. 641,000 


$449,000 
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South  American  Mennonites  are  ready 
to  work  together,  says  Kraybill 


Relationships  between  the  two  streams 
are  good,  but  cooperation  is  limited, 
summarized  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference executive  secretary  Paul 
Kraybill  following  a month  of  extensive 
contacts  among  both  the  German- 
speaking and  Spanish-Portuguese 
halves  of  the  Mennonite  family  in  the 
Southern  Cone  of  South  America. 

Kraybill’s  Jan.  29-Feb.  26  visit  took 
him  to  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
Paraguay.  The  German-speaking  Men- 
nonites are  post-World  War  II  immi- 
grants from  Europe,  and  the  Spanish- 
and  Portuguese-speaking  Mennonites 
are  the  result  of  mission  work  in  South 
America. 

In  Uruguay  Kraybill  attended  im- 
portant conferences  for  both  language 
groups:  The  third  Latin  American  Men- 
nonite Conference  of  the  Southern  Cone 
(Spanish  and  Portuguese  churches)  and 
the  triennial  meeting  of  the  South 
American  General  Conference  (German 
churches). 

Finally,  in  Paraguay,  he  worked  on 
preparations  for  a 1987  assembly  that 
he  hopes  will  draw  the  various  Men- 
nonite groups  together  in  ways  never 
before  experienced — the  General 
Council  meeting  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference. 

“The  former  group  is  remarkable  for 
a new  generation  of  younger  leaders— 
able,  well-trained,  and  articulate  in 
Anabaptist  theology,”  said  Kraybill. 


“They  are  moving  into  newer  theological 
concepts  of  gift  discernment,  shared 
leadership,  and  concern  for  economic  in- 
justice. Peace  issues  are  getting  serious 
attention.” 

Some  80  delegates  came  from 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Bolivia,  and  Chile.  Kraybill  spoke  to  the 
gathering,  resulting  in  good  discussion 
on  the  issue — sometimes  unclear  in  this 
setting — of  “Who  Is  a Mennonite?” 

Leaving  the  coastal  retreat  center, 
Kraybill  proceeded  to  a very  different 
part  of  Uruguay,  the  small  Mennonite 
farming  colony  at  El  Ombu,  for  the 
meeting  of  German-speaking  Men- 
nonites from  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
Brazil.  About  350  people  attended  the 
week-long  event. 

“I  was  impressed  with  the  spiritual 
strength  of  the  group,  its  leadership, 
and  a new  generation  of  alert  young 
leaders,”  said  Kraybill.  “There  is  a 
growing  sense  of  self-identity  and 
maturity,  a sense  of  moving  out  from 
dependence  on  North  America.” 

Visiting  with  Mennonite  leaders,  both 
in  Uruguay  and  later  in  Paraguay, 
Kraybill  found  no  hesitation  among  the 
various  ethnic  groups  in  working  to- 
gether to  organize  the  MWC  General 
Council  sessions,  set  for  July  1987  in 
Filadelfia — the  center  of  a large 
German  Mennonite  settlement  in 
Paraguay. 

The  sessions  will  take  place  in  the 


modern  1,250-seat  Mennonite  church 
building  in  Filadelfia.  The  old  church 
building  on  the  same  grounds  will  be 
remodeled  by  1987  for  kitchen  and  din- 
ing-hall facilities. 

Logistical  concerns  and  program  dis- 
cussions dominated  Kraybill’s  stay  in 
Paraguay.  One  potentially  troublesome 
question — getting  visas  for  people  from 
all  over  the  world — has  apparently  been 
resolved  satisfactorily.  Kraybill  and  a 
Paraguayan  Mennonite  representative 
met  with  Paraguay’s  vice-minister  of 
external  affairs,  who  agreed  that  visas 
would  be  issued  to  the  delegates  as  a 
group,  based  on  MWC’s  submission  of  a 
group  list  to  the  Paraguayan  govern- 
ment. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Filadelfia  meetings,  General  Council 
members — who  represent  each  MWC- 
affiliated  church  around  the  world — 
will  assemble  in  the  capital  city  of  Asun- 
cion, then  fan  out  for  Sunday  services  in 
some  50  Paraguayan  Mennonite  con- 
gregations of  all  language  groups. 

The  General  Council  will  conduct 
business  for  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference itself,  but  the  Filadelfia  meet- 
ings will  also  provide  the  setting  for 
invited  observers  from  churches  all  over 
South  America  to  get  to  know  each 
other  and  hear  each  other  speak  from 
their  own  contexts. 

“For  whatever  reason,  there  never 
really  has  been  a broad  Latin  American 
gathering  where  German-  and  Spanish- 
speaking conferences  were  equally  rep- 
resented,” said  Kraybill.  “They  will  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  hear  each 
other,  and  at  best  Mennonite  World 
Conference  can  provide  a forum  where 
they  can  meet,  speak,  and  exchange  con- 
victions and  ideas.”— David  Shelly 


Sider  addresses 
Mennonite  students’ 
peace  conference 

Peace  activist  Ron  Sider  addressed  In- 
tercollegiate Peace  Fellowship’s  annual 
conference,  Feb.  27 — Mar.  1,  at  Messiah 
College— a Brethren  in  Christ  school  in 
Grantham,  Pa.  It  brought  together 
about  90  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  students  from  across  North 
America. 

Sider,  a member  of  both  the  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church  and  Mennonite 
Church,  is  a professor  at  Eastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Philadelphia.  He  spoke  on  “Jesus  and 
Violence,”  “A  Pacifist  Response  to 
Nicaragua,”  and  “A  Pacifist  Response  to 
the  Soviet  Union.” 

Another  perspective  on  peace  was 
presented  by  Dean  Curry,  a Messiah 
College  professor  who  is  a just-war 
theorist.  His  presentation  served  as  a 


catalyst  for  much  dialogue  and  debate. 

Sider  challenged  the  students  to  live 
the  Jesus  way:  “Jesus,  by  his  life  and  his 
teachings,  taught  us  the  way  of  nonvio- 
lence. He  advocated  love  for  all  enemies, 
saying  that  all  people  are  our  neighbors 
and  this  includes  even  our  enemies.” 

Sider  also  talked  about  the  proposal 
for  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  which 
was  inspired  by  an  address  he  gave  at 
the  1984  assembly  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  The  teams  would  be  made 
up  of  committed  Christians  who  would 
be  immersed  in  prayer,  intense  study, 
and  rigorous  training  to  prepare  for 
nonviolent  alternatives  for  peacemak- 
ing. The  central  purpose  of  these  teams, 
said  Sider,  is  to  imitate  the  way  of 
Jesus.  One  way  this  could  be  done  is 
through  “interpositioning,”  in  which 
peacemaker  teams  would  place  them- 
selves between  warring  parties  in  the 
hopes  of  preventing  further  violence. 

A highlight  of  the  conference  for 
many  students  was  the  opportunity  to 


talk  with  other  students  about  the  vio- 
lence and  oppression  in  the  world  and  to 
feel  a sense  of  solidarity  with  each  other 
in  the  hope  that  they  could  work  to- 
gether for  peace  at  the  local  level  and 
globally.  The  students  were  eager  to 
talk  about  practical  ways  to  promote 
peace. 

Through  the  informal  discussions, 
students  were  able  to  share  what  peace 
groups  at  their  colleges  are  doing.  One 
participant  suggested  that  they  talk 
with  the  international  students  on  the 
college  campuses  to  learn  about  their 
perspectives  on  peace  and  justice  issues. 

Robert  Fleming,  a student  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  was  chosen  as  In- 
tercollegiate Peace  Fellowship  chair- 
person. Charity  Denlinger,  a student  at 
Goshen  College,  was  elected  vice-chair- 
person. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Peace  Section  and  MCC  Canada  Peace 
and  Social  Concerns. — Linda  Sander 
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Congregational  leaders 
learn  how  to  help 
the  unemployed 

“Roger,  Susan,  Peter.” 

“John,  Jim,  Mary,  Merrill.” 

“Angie,  Frank,  Juan,  Carol. ...” 

The  names  lifted  up  in  prayer 
continued  until  they  totaled  137.  Some 
35  people  with  heads  bowed  sat  by  the 
fireplace  at  Camp  Menno  Haven  near 
Tiskilwa,  111.  They  were  participants  in 
a workshop  on  “Congregations  Helping 
Job  Seekers,”  Mar.  17-18. 

Worship  leader  Ron  Kennel  had  asked 
them  to  think  of  individuals  they  knew 
were  looking  for  jobs  and  to  share  their 
names  as  they  prayed  around  the  circle. 
The  extent  of  the  pain  and  challenge  of 
unemployment  and  vocational  change 
became  dramatically  clear  as  so  many 
names  were  lifted  up. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to 
equip  congregational  leaders  to  help 
their  communities  discover  new  ways  to 
care  for  and  aid  members  looking  for 
jobs. 

The  continuing  farm  crisis  was 
illustrated  in  stories  from  Ohio  to 
Nebraska  of  families  whose  dreams  of 
raising  children  on  the  farm  and  caring 
for  God’s  good  earth  were  shattered. 

When  Walter  Smeltzer  described  the 
impact  on  his  congregation  of  the 
massive  layoffs  at  the  Caterpillar  Com- 
pany in  Peoria,  111.,  they  were  reminded 
that  the  majority  of  Mennonites  work  in 
nonfarm  occupations  where  job  security 
is  no  longer  certain.  Mennonite 
minorities  in  urban  areas  are  especially 
vulnerable  to  the  harsh  realities  of  a 
marketplace  where  a growing  number 
must  work  in  lower-paying  service  jobs, 
if  they  can  find  any  job  at  all. 

For  most  Mennonites,  responsible 
work  performance  has  always  been  a 
high  value.  Losing  a job  is  an  emotional 
shock.  When  workshop  participants 
were  asked  to  report  emotions  they  had 
experienced  or  observed  in  others  when 
forced  into  unemployment,  the  black- 
board filled  with  words  such  as  anger, 
hopelessness,  fear,  grief,  frustration. 

Career  counselor  Fred  Litwiller  led 
the  group  in  practical  exercises  designed 
to  help  individuals  identify  their  skills 
and  use  them  in  the  job  search.  When 
job  experience  is  properly  analyzed, 
many  people  are  surprised  to  discover 
how  many  marketable  skills  they  have. 

The  concluding  session  focused  on 
how  the  church  can  support  members  in 
job  transition.  Suggestions  included 
making  church  offices  and  equipment 
available  to  job  searchers. 

One  source  for  help  is  a telephone 
hotline  sponsored  by  the  Farm  Task 
Force  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.  and  staffed  by  John  and  Nancy 
Haider  in  Parnell,  Iowa.  The  toll-free 


number  outside  Iowa  is  800-553-8371,  in 
Iowa  319-646-2300. 

Congregations  were  encouraged  to  ap- 
point a resource  person  or  group  to  be 
available  to  members  to  work  through 
financial  and  vocational  problems. 
Something  as  simple  as  a good  book- 
keeping system  or  referral  to  a voca- 
tional counselor  may  be  the  help  that  is 
needed. 

To  deepen  understanding  of  the 
spiritual  issues  involved,  the  worship 
meditations  presented  by  Ron  Kennel  at 
the  workshop  are  available  from  MCC 
U.S.  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717-859-1151. 

A resource  that  many  farm  commu- 
nities have  found  useful  is  a two-part 
video,  Another  Family  Farm,  available 
free  from  the  Division  for  Parish 
Services,  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
2900  Queen  Ln.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19129; 
phone  215-438-5600. 

The  Farm  Task  Force  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
who  sponsored  the  workshop  with  the 
help  of  a financial  grant  from  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid,  are  considering 
further  steps  to  help  congregations  as- 
sist job  seekers. — Edgar  Metzler 


Mennonites  win 
six  national  awards 
from  PR  group 

Mennonites  carried  away  six  national 
awards  from  Religious  Public  Relations 
Council  during  its  annual  convention  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.  They  were  presented 
at  the  DeRose/Hinkhouse  awards 
brunch  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  on  Apr.  18. 

Steve  Shenk  and  Ron  Byler  both  won 
a first-place  “award  of  excellence.” 
Shenk’s  was  in  the  news  story  category, 
and  Byler’s  was  in  television  special. 

Shenk,  managing  editor  of  Gospel 
Herald , was  cited  for  his  report  on  the 
General  Assembly  sessions  at  the  Ames 
85  convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Ironically,  it  had  been  criticized  by  some 
Mennonite  leaders  for  dealing  too 
directly  with  controversial  issues  and 
for  being  too  “sensational.” 

Byler,  director  of  media  resource 
development  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  was  honored  for  All  God's 
People — the  stories  of  four  Mennonites 
who  are  putting  their  faith  into  action. 
It  is  designed  for  congregations  to  place 
on  local  TV  stations  or  cable  systems  to 
reach  people  in  their  community. 

Winning  a runner-up  “certificate  of 
special  merit”  were  John  Bender  for  a 
Mennonite  Reporter  promotional  effort, 
Ron  Byler  for  the  Choice  IX  radio  spots, 
Sanna  Yoder  for  a Goshen  College 
booklet  on  international  education,  and 
Andrea  Zuercher  and  Dale  Shidler  for  a 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  advertisement. 


Diane  Wooten  (right)  tells  MCC  U.S.  leaders 
how  IMPACT  helped  her.  Seated  with  her 
(left  to  right)  are  IMPACT  director  Pleas 
Broaddus  and  Miami  residents  Albert  Meeks 
and  Norlean  Meeks-Asia. 


MCC  leaders  listen  to 
people  helped  by  aid 
in  Florida 

She  was  shot  in  1971,  in  federal  prison 
twice,  in  and  out  of  the  Miami  jail  “I 
don’t  know  how  many  times,”  and  a 
drug  user.  When  arrested  again  in  1984 
and  jailed  for  three  years,  Diane 
Wooten  decided  that  “there’s  something 
wrong  with  me.” 

She  started  reading  the  Bible,  claimed 
its  promise,  and — as  a result  of  a 
changed  life — secured  an  early  release 
from  jail  through  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  IMPACT 
program. 

IMPACT,  she  told  the  MCC  U.S. 
Executive  Committee,  meeting  in 
Miami,  Apr.  3-5,  “was  an  open  door  for 
me.”  Now  there  is  so  much  she  wants  to 
do.  “I  see  little  kids  destroying  them- 
selves with  drugs,”  she  said.  “I  want  to 
help  them.” 

The  meeting  with  Wooten  was  only 
one  of  several  opportunities  that  the 
committee  had  to  meet  those  who  have 
benefited  from  MCC  U.S.  work  in 
southern  Florida  since  1980.  Twelve 
volunteers  currently  serve  in  health 
care,  housing,  community  development, 
youth  work,  and  with  ex-offenders. 

The  committee,  joined  by  representa- 
tives from  MCC  Great  Lakes,  Central 
States,  and  West  Coast,  spent  a day  in 
Belle  Glade,  once  known  as  the  “AIDS 
capital  of  the  world.”  The  community  of 
20,000  is  a racially  divided  city  where 
thousands  of  people,  mostly  black  and 
Haitian,  live  in  poverty. 

The  group  visited  several  social-ser- 
vice agencies  that  receive  MCC 
assistance.  “MCC  is  a gift  to  Belle 
Glade,”  said  Sister  Pat  Downs  of  the 
Haitian  Catholic  Center,  noting  how  the 
volunteers  have  inspired  and  helped  her. 

The  visit  to  the  Miami  area  is  the 
third  time  the  U.S.  Executive  Commit- 
tee has  held  on-site  meetings.  Previous 
visits  took  members  to  Louisiana  and 
Appalachia. 
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Lilly  grant  supports 
leadership  training 
in  Mennonite  Church 

Lilly  Endowment  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  given  a boost  to  pastoral/theological 
education  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  It 
has  awarded  a $36,500  grant  to  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary,  and  the  two 
schools  that  make  up  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries. 

The  purpose  of  the  two-year  project  is 
to  promote  collaboration  among  the 
seminaries  in  meeting  priority  needs  in 
pastoral/theological  education  in  their 
respective  constituencies.  MBE  staff 
consultant  Vern  Rempel  was  primarily 
responsible  for  writing  the  grant  pro- 


posal. 

‘The  activities  the  grant  will  support 
are  unique  in  the  spectrum  of 
theological  education  in  the  United 
States,”  Rempel  pointed  out. 
“Seminaries  within  a denomination  are 
likely  to  compete  with  one  another,  and 
we  want  to  show  what  can  happen  as 
seminaries  of  a denominational  family 
work  cooperatively  to  meet  the 
leadership  training  needs  of  their 
people.” 

One  of  the  first  activities  the  Lilly 
grant  will  fund  is  a faculty  workshop 
scheduled  for  August  at  Laurelville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  The 
theme  is  “The  Seminaries  and  Pastoral/ 
Theological  Leadership  Needs  in  the 
Next  Decade.” 

Long-term  purposes  to  be  achieved  in- 
clude greater  freedom  of  movement  for 


students  and  professors  between  the 
seminary  campuses  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  Lilly  grant  is  the  culmination  of 
one  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Theological 
Education  Committee,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  MBE  in  1982  to  review  cur- 
rent leadership  training  efforts  in  the 
church,  make  recommendations,  and 
chart  directions  for  change.  The  com- 
mittee has  given  attention  to  both 
campus  and  in-service  pastoral  educa- 
tion. 

“Central  to  the  implementation  of 
many  of  the  committee’s  recommenda- 
tions,” noted  chairperson  James  Lon- 
gacre,  “is  the  need  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning, share  resources,  and  allocate  pro- 
grams among  the  seminaries  in  meeting 
overall  church  pastoral  education 
needs.” 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Why  are  oil 
prices  falling? 

In  recent  months  the  price  of  crude  oil 
has  declined  from  nearly  $30  a barrel  to 
less  than  $15.  Instead  of  paying  well 
over  $1  a gallon  for  gasoline  for  my  car  I 
can  now  buy  it  for  only  a little  over  70 
cents. 

One  of  the  most  profound  economic 
events  of  the  1970s  was  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  oil.  Crude  petro- 
leum which  had  been  selling  for  $2.40  a 
barrel  in  1970  jumped  in  price  to  over 
$17  in  1979  and  to  nearly  $34  in  1983. 
This  was  a bonanza  for  the  oil-produc- 
ing countries  but  a source  of  grave  eco- 
nomic trouble  for  those  countries  which 
had  to  import  oil.  It  was  a particularly 
serious  problem  for  the  less-developed 
countries,  the  poorest  countries  of  the 
world  who  had  to  divert  money  needed 
for  their  economic  development  pro- 
grams to  buy  oil. 

Some  of  the  largest  oil-producing 
countries  (particularly  those  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf)  enjoyed  such  windfall 
gains  that  at  first  they  could  not  easily 
spend  their  new  wealth.  They  increased 
their  balances  in  banks  in  the  industrial 
countries. 

This  eased  the  problem  for  a time  but 
by  the  end  of  the  1970s  the  poor  coun- 
tries were  deeply  in  debt.  High  interest 
rates  worldwide  enormously  increased 
the  burden  of  that  debt.  The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  lent  them  money 
to  meet  the  immediate  need.  But  the 
IMF  loans  carried  the  stipulation  that 
the  poor  countries  practice  “austerity.” 
As  usual,  the  burden  of  such  austerity 
programs  rested  most  heavily  on  the 
poor.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  some 
places  they  rioted  in  protest. 

The  prosperous  industrial  countries 


also  were  inconvenienced  by  the  high  oil 
prices.  It  was  a major  cause  of  the  dou- 
ble-digit inflation  of  the  early  1980s.  A 
tight  money  policy  used  to  fight  this  in- 
flation resulted  in  unprecedentedly  high 
interest  rates.  America  borrowed  so 
much  from  foreigners  that  she  became  a 
net  debtor  nation.  Farmers  faced  bank- 
ruptcy, workers  in  the  smokestack  in- 
dustries lost  their  jobs. 

But  some  effective  steps  were  taken 
to  cope  with  high  oil  prices.  Automo- 
biles were  developed  which  were  more 
fuel-efficient.  Electric  power  plants 
shifted  back  to  coal.  People  insulated 
their  homes  and  turned  down  their  ther- 
mostats. Large  oil  fields  were  developed 
in  the  North  Sea— to  the  special  benefit 
of  Great  Britain  and  Norway.  Oil  was 
pumped  from  hitherto  marginal  oil  de- 
posits in  the  United  States.  The  oil 
shortage  turned  into  an  oil  glut. 

The  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC),  which  had 
been  so  effective  in  raising  the  price  of 
oil,  now  was  faced  with  a totally  dif- 
ferent problem.  They  realized  that  they 
couldn’t  maintain  the  high  price  of  oil, 
but  they  were  unable  to  agree  on  who 
should  curtail  production  to  support  the 
price. 

As  a Mid-westerner  I rejoice  in  being 
able  to  buy  72-cent-a-gallon  gasoline. 
But  my  joy  is  tempered  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  other  Americans  suffer.  A 
professor  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity has  calculated  that  every  dollar 
decline  in  the  price  of  crude  oil  will  cost 
Texas  25,000  jobs,  $3  billion  a year  in 
consumer  purchasing  power,  and  $100 
million  a year  in  state  and  local  tax 
revenue.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the  jobs  in  Alaska  depends  directly  or 
indirectly  on  state  government  expendi- 
tures and  that  85  percent  of  this  spend- 
ing comes  from  taxes  on  oil. 

Banks  which  lent  millions  to  finance 
oil  development  have  failed.  The  Penn 


Square  Bank  in  Oklahoma  City  was  one 
of  these;  the  Huge  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  in  Chicago  averted  disaster  only 
by  a massive  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  (FDIC)  loan. 

Lower  oil  prices  (together  with  some 
lower  food  prices)  resulted  in  a decline 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  February  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  deflation  or 
small  rates  of  inflation  in  the  next  few 
months.  But  even  this  is  not  an  unmixed 
blessing.  The  urgency  of  balancing  the 
federal  budget  and  of  continuing  a tight 
money  policy  to  curb  inflation  may 
seem  to  have  passed.  Americans  may 
once  again  stop  conserving  fuel.  How 
many  years  will  pass  before  the  roller 
coaster  in  the  price  of  oil  once  again 
starts  a steep  incline? 

Some  people  have  suggested  that  the 
United  States  impose  an  import  duty  on 
crude  oil.  I am  not  in  favor  of  this  sug- 
gestion. Even  a substantial  duty  of,  say, 
$10  'a  barrel  would  not  bring  the  price  of 
gasoline  back  to  the  level  it  was  a year 
ago.  It  would  place  an  undue  burden  on 
people  from  the  northeastern  United 
States  who  rely  heavily  on  imported 
fuel  oil.  Furthermore,  it  would  bring 
inefficient  American  oil  producers  back 
into  production. 

A better  proposal  would  be  to  impose 
a stiff  federal  tax  on  gasoline.  Ameri- 
cans are  twice  as  profligate  in  oil  con- 
sumption as  people  in  other  highly 
developed  industrial  countries.  A major 
reason  for  this  is  that  American 
gasoline  prices  are  only  about  half  those 
in  Europe  and  Japan.  A tax  of  40  cents  a 
gallon  would  go  part  way  to  correct  this 
problem  and  it  would  only  bring  the 
price  of  gasoline  back  to  what  we  were 
(perhaps  grudgingly)  paying  a few 
weeks  ago.  It  would  be  a relatively  pain- 
less way  of  encouraging  conservation 
and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  fed- 
eral government’s  huge  deficit. 

— CarlKreider 
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MCC  announces 
two  new  programs 
for  South  Africans 

“The  struggle  to  touch  and  be  touched 
by  the  lives  of  South  African  Christians 
seeking  faithful  responses  to  the  grow- 
ing crisis  in  that  country”  is  the  basis  of 
two  new  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
programs. 

Servanthood  Sabbaticals  will  bring 
South  African  church  workers  to  North 
America  for  rest  and  reflection.  Crisis 
Fund  will  provide  medical,  legal,  and 
other  emergency  assistance  to  South  Af- 
ricans caught  in  South  Africa’s  turmoil. 
The  two  programs  will  cost  $81,000 
above  the  MCC  South  African  budget 
for  this  year. 


READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Vernon  A.  Glick,  Oakland  Mills,  Pa. 

I want  to  commend  Virgil  Mellinger 
for  what  he  wrote  on  “Divorce  and  Re- 
marriage” (“Hear,  Hear!”  Apr.  22). 

This  write-up,  brief  and  compact  as  it 

is,  contains  what  we  need  to  be  hearing 
today.  If  he  had  written  a book  on  this 
subject,  he  could  not  have  improved  on 

it.  He  has  stated  some  of  the  basic  Scrip- 
tures concerning  this  issue. 

Anything  as  plainly  stated  as  this 
should  not  even  be  an  issue.  What  more 
do  we  need  than  this  to  stabilize  our  con- 
victions? 


Miriam  E.  Charles,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

This  is  a note  of  appreciation  to  Katie 
Funk  Wiebe  for  her  timely  and  appro- 
priate article,  “On  Being  a Lady”  (Apr. 
22). 

Thanks  for  publishing  it! 


Ethel  G.  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
message  and  spirit  of  the  lead  article, 
“Jesus:  A Terrible  Steward”  (Apr.  15), 
but  I am  troubled  as  to  the  choice  of 
words. 

By  definition,  “terrible”  is:  causing 
terror,  frightful,  dreadful.  (Webster's 
New  World  Dictionary). 

We  would  assume  that  the  woman 
who  poured  the  costly  perfume  on  Jesus’ 
head  had  given  much  thought  as  to  how 
she  could  best  thank  him,  and  this  was 


Mennonite  mission  and  service 
workers  meeting  in  Swaziland  last 
September  recommended  these  pro- 
grams as  a response  to  those  suffering 
in  the  region  and  as  a response  to  calls 
from  North  Americans  who  have 
worked  in  the  region  requesting 
concrete  ways  for  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  to  respond.  The 
white  minority  government  of  South 
Africa  is  cracking  down  on  growing  op- 
position to  apartheid  and  other  policies 
that  discriminate  against  the  non-white 
majority. 

Through  Servanthood  Sabbaticals, 
MCC  will  sponsor  five  South  African 
church  workers  and  their  spouses  to 
spend  from  four  to  six  weeks  at  a North 
American  college  or  church  center  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1986  and  spring  of  1987. 
This  program  will  allow  South  Africans 


“careless”  or  “irresponsible”? 

I’m  wondering  how  many  readers  ap- 
proached the  lead  article  critically  be- 
cause of  the  word  “terrible.”  It  was 
probably  used  in  the  colloquial  sense, 
but  words  are  very  important  in  convey- 
ing a message.  Let  us  use  them  wisely. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you  and  all  the 
dedicated  people  who  bring  Gospel 
Herald  to  us  each  week. 


Dannie  Otto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

If  Les  Troyer  (“Readers  Say,”  Apr.  8) 
has  trouble  with  the  statement  that  “the 
Bible  is  truthful  in  all  that  it  affirms,” 
he  might  enjoy  trying  to  make  sense  out 
of  the  Chicago  Statement  on  Biblical 
Inerrancy  (quoted  in  the  book  review  on 
p.  242  of  the  same  issue)  that  “Scripture 
is  inerrant,  not  in  the  sense  of  being 
absolutely  precise  by  modern  standards, 
but  in  . . . achieving  that  measure  of 
focused  truth  at  which  its  authors 
aimed.”  It  is  not  only  the  professors  who 
need  to  return  to  square  one! 

After  well  over  a decade  of  discussing 
the  concept  of  inerrancy  with  a variety 
of  persons  who  would  describe  them- 
selves as  fundamentalists,  conserva- 
tives, and  evangelicals,  I have  yet  to 
meet  anyone  who  believes  in  “iner- 
rancy” who  does  not  also  proceed  to 
qualify  their  use  of  that  term  when 
pressed  to  comment  on  specific  passages 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  fundamentally  mis- 
leading to  insist  on  “inerrancy”  and  then 
proceed  to  explain  away  difficult 
passages  of  the  Bible  as  figurative  or  no 
longer  applicable,  while  at  the  same 
time  condemning  those  tools  of  critical 
research  which  may  allow  the  scholar  to 
determine  the  author’s  aim. 

I am  not  a trained  biblical  scholar,  but 
I do  regularly  use  the  methods  of 


to  talk  with  North  American  Men- 
nonites and  Brethren  in  Christ  about 
apartheid  and  offer  a time  of  personal 
retreat  and  relaxation. 

MCC’s  $62,500  contribution  to  the 
Crisis  Fund  will  be  a small  part  of  a 
much  larger  effort  by  Christians  in 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere  to  help 
people  who  have  lost  property,  freedom, 
and  life  during  the  current  unrest.  The 
money  will  be  used  for  bail  costs, 
funeral  expenses,  aid  to  families  whose 
homes  have  been  burned,  and  to  help  es- 
tablish emergency  medical  facilities. 

Those  interested  in  contributing  to 
the  programs  or  who  would  like  more 
information  can  write  to  the  Africa  De- 
partment at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501,  or  the  Overseas  Department  at 
MCC  Canada,  201-1483  Pembina  Hwy., 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  2C8. 


“textual  criticism”  and  “higher 
criticism”  in  the  study  of  philosophical 
texts  and  can  say  that  these  methods 
are  accepted  as  valid  by  scholars  in  a va- 
riety of  disciplines  in  addition  to  biblical 
studies. 

A final  word  on  the  use  of  the  term 
“criticism,”  which  may  be  a term  of 
confusion  for  some.  In  everyday  lan- 
guage it  generally  refers  to  faultfinding 
or  passing  negative  judgment.  When  it 
is  used  by  scholars,  it  simply  refers  to 
the  “science  which  deals  with  the  text, 
character,  composition,  and  origin  of 
literary  documents.”  There  is  nothing 
inherently  negative  about  biblical 
criticism. 


Dwight  Roth,  Hesston,  Kans. 

Thanks  for  the  editorial  (Apr.  1)  on 
spiritual  disciplines.  I appreciated  the 
main  thrust  of  those  reflections. 

However,  I have  a problem  with  your 
statement  near  the  middle  of  the  edi- 
torial: “I  do  not  consider  myself  a 
mystic.  I find  my  identity  within  the 
fellowship  of  the  Christian  community.” 

Are  you  suggesting  here  that  mystics 
cannot  be  a part  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity? If  so,  I disagree.  I am  not  say- 
ing that  all  Christians  need  to  be 
mystics  or  that  all  mystics  are  Chris- 
tian. But,  I am  saying  that  the  Christian 
community  has  room  for  mystics. 

It’s  my  impression  that  certain  types 
of  Christians  who  push  past  the  bounds 
of  our  earthly  materialist  realities  and 
past  the  bounds  of  the  selfish  ego  to  gain 
deeper  understandings  of  the  spiritual 
teachings  of  Christ  are  indeed  mystics. 
The  saints  in  the  Catholic  tradition — 
especially  St.  Francis  of  Assisi— often 
represent  fine  examples  of  such  indi- 
viduals. 
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Tax  resisters  give  money  to  needy  causes.  Ten  Mennonites, 
Catholics,  and  Brethren  gathered  in  front  of  the  courthouse  in 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  Apr.  H to  voice  their  opposition  to  military 
spending.  Instead  of  paying  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the  portion 
of  their  income  taxes  they  claimed  would  go  into  the  U.S.  defense 
budget,  they  chose  instead  to  give  their  combined  withholdings  total- 
ing $1,600  to  five  local  social-service  agencies. 

Accompanied  by  guitar,  the  protesters  sang  “Peace” and  “Down  by 
the  Riverside."  They  then  made  personal  statements  and  mailed 
their  tax  returns.  Winfred  Stoltzfus  (back  to  camera)  declared  that 
the  taking  of  life  viola  ted  his  religious  beliefs  and  his  medical  train- 
ing. “As  medical  students  we  are  taught  to  save  life,  ” he  said.  “I can- 
not in  good  conscience  continue  to  voluntarily  support  and  pay  the 
federal  taxes  budgeted  for  war  and  death. ” 

Ellen  Kinsenger-Roihi  of  Center  City  Housing  (third  from  right) 
and  Marcia  Jackson  of  Loaves  and  Fishes  (extreme  right)  were 
present  to  receive  checks  for  their  agencies.  Three  other  checks  were 
mailed  during  the  demonstration  to  Habitat  for  Humanity, 
Kalamazoo  Diaeonal  Conference,  and  Kalamazoo  Youth  Ministry. 

Flanking  the  banner  are  four  of  the  tax  resisters  (left  to  right): 
Deanna  Brown,  Terry  Ciszek,  Joanne  Lehman,  and  Andrew  Lehman. 


MENNOSCOPE 


A new  way  for  single  people  to 
meet  other  singles  has  been  or- 
ganized by  a Buffalo,  N.Y.,  area 
Mennonite  woman.  It  is  being 
promoted  only  within  the  Men- 
nonite family.  Called  Crossroads, 
the  new  effort  is  not  just  another 
“boy  meets  girl”  service  but  a 
church-oriented  way  to  put  like- 
minded  people  in  touch  with  each 
other.  “Often  our  lives  need  the 
enrichment  of  a friend — male  or 
female— at  least  as  much  as  a ro- 
mance,” says  Crossroads  founder 
Miriam  Harnden.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Crossroads 
at  Box  32,  North  Tonawanda,  NY 
14120. 

First-quarter  contributions  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
were  down  32  percent  from  the 
previous  year.  But  it  is  still  28 
percent  above  the  same  period  in 
1984.  Gifts  from  U.S.  supporters 
during  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  totaled  $2.9  million. 
Last  year’s  big  surge  in  contribu- 
tions was  due  to  the  publicity 
about  famine  in  Ethiopia.  Since 
March  1985,  however,  gifts  have 
been  “coasting,”  said  MCC  con- 
troller Ken  Langeman.  “We  will 
need  some  significant  pickup  in 
the  rest  of  1986  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  budget.” 

Nine  employees  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary  will  retire  at  the  close 
of  the  1985-86  school  year.  They 
were  honored  along  with  15  other 
faculty  and  staff  members  at  the 
school’s  recognition  dinner  on 
Apr.  12.  The  retirees  are: 

•Olive Kuhns,  assistant  professor 
of  nursing. 

•Roy  Roth,  associate  professor  of 
church  music. 

•Esther  Longacre,  receptionist 
and  switchboard  operator. 

•Lola  Showalter,  food  services 
worker. 

•Mary  and  Robert  Coffman,  food 
services  workers.  . 

•Ruth  Lehman,  office  worker. 
•Paul  Coffman,  postman. 

•Fern  Erb,  business  affairs  staf- 
fer. 

How  much  initiative  should  a 
guidance  counselor  take  in  get- 
ting involved  in  the  crises  of 
students?  What  is  an  appro- 
priate intervention  strategy? 
These  questions  were  discussed 
at  a meeting  for  guidance  counse- 
lors from  10  Mennonite  high 
schools  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Feb.  24-25.  The  resource 
persons  were  EMC  faculty  mem- 
bers Ervin  Mast  and  Sue  Yoder. 
The  counselors  also  heard  up- 
dates on  EMC’s  academic  pro- 
gram, attended  college 
assemblies,  toured  the  campus, 
and  met  with  admissions  and  fi- 
nancial aid  staff.  The  meetings 
are  rotated  annually  among  the 
three  Mennonite  Church  col- 
leges— EMC,  Goshen,  and 

Hesston. 


“A  surprise  attack  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
everyone  is  sleeping  is  an  act  of 
terrorism,”  said  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions 
president  Paul  Landis  in  the  Apr. 
20  issue  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sun- 
day News.  “Terrorism  begets 
more  terrorism.”  Landis  was 
among  several  local  religious 
leaders  who  were  interviewed 
about  the  recent  U.S.  bombing  of 
Libya  in  retaliation  for  terrorist 
acts  against  Americans.  “People 
are  suffering  now  as  a result  of 
our  action,”  he  said.  “There  must 
be  more  peaceful  and  sane 
methods  of  dealing  with  prob- 
lems.” 

Nine  northern  Mennonites  got 
acquainted  with  mission  efforts 
in  Florida  during  a Mission 
Fellowship  Visit,  Feb.  28 — Mar. 
10,  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  visit  was 
led  by  Lowell  and  Miriam 
Nissley,  leaders  in  Southeast 
Convention  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  “I’m  glad  to  be  a small 
part  of  the  work  we  observed,” 
said  one  participant,  “and  feel 
that  with  the  growth  potential  of 
the  area  it  would  be  a sin  not  to 
pursue  it.” 

New  appointments: 

•John  Hostetler,  director,  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Anabaptist  and 
Pietist  Groups.  The  new  center  is 


being  established  on  the  campus 
of  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College — 
a Church  of  the  Brethren  school. 
A Mennonite  with  Amish  roots, 
Hostetler  is  a leading  expert  on 
the  Amish.  He  is  currently  a so- 
ciology professor  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia. 
•Nancy  Nickel,  arboretum  cura- 
tor, Hesston  College.  She  will 
assist  Director  Joe  Oppe  of  the 
college’s  new  Dyck  Arboretum  of 
the  Plains  in  maintaining  plant 
records,  landscape  planning,  and 
worker  supervision.  She  is  cur- 
rently the  supervisor/  horticul- 
turalist  of  the  Newton  (Kans.) 
Park  Department. 

•Ed  Nyce,  WEMC  radio  station 
manager,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  starting  in  May.  He  suc- 
ceeds Don  Clymer.  A 1986 
graduate  of  EMC,  Nyce  has 
worked  part-time  for  the  station 
the  past  three  years.  WEMC  is  a 
non-commercial  FM  station. 
•Anthony  Fraundorf,  Alton 
Lindsey  teaching  fellow,  Goshen 
College.  He  is  the  first  person 
named  to  this  fellowship  at  the 
college’s  Merry  Lea  Environ- 
mental Learning  Center.  The 
fellowship  honors  an  ecologist 
who  has  been  a consultant  to  the 
center  since  its  inception.  Fraun- 
dorf is  currently  a naturalist  for 
the  Elkhart  County  (Ind.)  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department. 

•Jay  Sauder,  administrator, 
Camp  Deerpark.  Located  near 
Westbrookville,  N.Y.,  this  facility 


serves  the  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions in  New  York  City. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Robert  Wengerd  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  Gray  Ridge  Men- 
nonite Church,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  on  Apr.  13.  He  was  licensed 
in  1984. 

•Lewis  Miller  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  Lake  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Stroh,  Mich.,  on  Apr.  13. 
Employed  at  a local  counseling 
center,  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  congregation  and  previously 
served  as  pastor  of  Elmwood 
Mennonite  Church,  Kendallville, 
Ind. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Missions/Healthcare  Visit  to 
India,  Nov.  12-29,  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Mennonite  Health  Association. 
The  itinerary  includes  Mother 
Teresa’s  orphanage  as  well  as 
numerous  Mennonite  mission 
and  healthcare  sites.  The  applica- 
tion deadline  is  June  30,  with  a 
maximum  accommodation  of  18. 
More  information  from  John 
Hertzler  at  Group  Travel  Spe- 
cialists, Warsaw,  IN  46580;  phone 
800-342-5521  (Indiana  only)  or 
800-348-5801  (outside  Indiana). 
•Aid  to  Christian  Teaching,  Sept. 
25-28,  at  America’s  Keswick, 
Whiting,  N.J.  The  event  will 
launch  a new  Mennonite  model 
for  training  Sunday  school 
teachers  as  well  as  superin- 
tendents, pastors,  and  Christian 
Education  Committee  members. 
It  is  sponsored  by  Franconia  Con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
Eastern  District  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
the  MC  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  the  GC  Commission 
on  Education,  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  and 
the  MC  Board  of  Missions.  The 
registration  deadline  is  June  25. 
More  information  from  Marianne 
Zuercher  at  Franconia  Con- 
ference, Box  116,  Souderton,  PA 
18964;  phone  215-723-5513. 
•Artful  Writing  Exhibit,  May  4 — 
Aug.  2,  at  Goshen  College.  The 
75-item  art  exhibit  shows  how 
Mennonites  and  Amish  have  used 
decorated  writing  as  an  art  form 
for  more  than  400  years.  It  was 
put  together  by  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  artist  Rebecca  Haarer.  More 
information  from  the  Art  Gallery 
at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
219-533-3161. 

•Bolivia  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Reunion,  Aug.  8-10,  at 
Camp  Menno  Haven,  Tiskilwa, 
111.  This  is  for  former  MCC 
workers  in  that  country.  More 
information  from  Marilyn  Eigsti 
at  R.  2,  Box  19,  Buda,  IL  61314; 
phone  309-897-8383. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Faculty  member  in  computer 
and  information  science,  Goshen, 
College,  starting  this  fall.  Re- 
quired is  experience  in  informa- 
tion systems  and  the  ability  to 
teach  courses  in  Pascal,  COBOL, 
systems  analysis,  data  base 
management  systems,  and  deci- 
sion support  systems.  An  MS  is 
required,  and  a PhD  is  preferred. 
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YES  teams  leave  for  service  in  three  countries.  Three  Youth  Evan- 
gelism Service  teams  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  left  on  Apr.  18  for  short-term  assignments  in  Belize, 
France,  and  Haiti.  They  had  just  completed  three  months  of  prepara- 
tion at  the  YES  Discipleship  Center  in  Philadelphia.  The  team  mem- 
bers are: 

Front  row,  left  to  right— Dale  Codd,  Orange  Walk  Town,  Belize, 
going  to  Belize;  DeAnn  Horst,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  going  to  France; 
Diane  Schwartz,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  going  to  Belize;  and  Donna  Miller, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  going  to  Belize. 

Second  row — Darryl  Horst,  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.,  going  to  Haiti; 
Carla  Hollinger,  New  Holland,  Pa,,  going  to  France;  Rick  Martin, 
Lancaster,  Pa,,  going  to  Haiti;  Jim  Diller,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  going  to 
France;  and  Richard  Hartz,  Oley,  Pa,,  going  to  Belize. 

Back  row— Phil  Burkholder,  Leola,  Pa.,  going  to  Haiti;  Jost 
Landes,  Manching,  West  Germany,  going  to  Belize;  Tom  McCoy, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  serving  ivith  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  SALT 
program;  and  Mike  Hurst,  Leola,  Pa.,  going  to  Haiti. 


Applicants  should  have  teaching 
and  industrial  experience.  Send 
resume  by  May  30  to  Willard 
Martin  at  GC,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
•Faculty  member  in  English, 
Goshen  College,  for  fall  trimester 
only.  The  person  will  teach 
courses  on  “The  Study  of  Litera- 
ture,” “Expository  Writing,”  and 
“The  Literate  Voice.”  Teaching 
experience  is  required,  and  a PhD 
is  preferred.  Send  resume  by  May 
30  to  Willard  Martin  at  GC, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Principal,  Quakertown  Chris- 
tian School,  starting  this  sum- 
mer. This  is  a 130-student  Men- 
nonite school  with  grades  K-8. 
Contact  Richard  Yoder  at  the 
school,  143  Rocky  Ridge  Rd., 
Quakertown,  PA  18951;  phone 
215-536-6970. 

• Administrator/teacher,  Holly 
Grove  Christian  School,  starting 
on  or  before  Aug.  1.  This  person 
would  help  this  70-student  Men- 
nonite-related  school  grow  and 
develop.  It  is  located  in  Westover, 
Md.  Contact  Marvin  Detweiler  at 
R.  I,  Box  89,  Pocomoke  City,  MD 
21851;  phone  301-957-2876. 
•Volunteer  contractor,  Men- 
nonite church  building  project  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  June  1-Aug.  31. 
Ideal  for  overseeing  this  project 
would  be  a retired  contractor. 
Housing  and  expenses  will  be 
provided.  Contact  Adrian 
Yoder — evenings — at  814-479- 
4124. 

‘Mennonite  Yearbook’  changes: 
•Under  Illinois  Mennonite  Con- 


ference on  p.  60,  the  correct  office 
telephone  number  is  815-796-2918 
(rather  than  2819).  On  p.  61,  the 
correct  address  for  the  editor  of 
the  conference  periodical  is  1717 
Braden  Dr.  (rather  than  1711). 

•In  the  Mmisterial  Directory  on 
p.  199,  the  correct  telephone 
number  for  Hubert  Brown  is  213- 
753-0269.  On  p.  205,  please  add 
Kenneth  G.  Good,  R.  1,  Box  221k, 
Westover,  MD  21871  (301-957- 
1812). 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Friendship 
Community,  Bronx,  N.Y.:  Car- 
men Rivera  by  baptism  and 
Jean  Sutter,  Patricia  Thompson, 
Millicent  Smith,  and  Ann  Witzig 
by  confession  of  faith.  Central, 
Archbold,  Ohio:  Reggie  Beck, 
Chad  Baus,  Lincoln  Cobb,  Brent 
Hoylman,  Trent  Kauffman, 
Douglas  Klopfenstein,  Jeff 
Nofziger,  Erika  Baus,  Anita 
Nafziger,  Ann  Nafziger,  Tonya 
Richer,  Marla  Sauder,  Laura 
Short,  Phick  Sinbandit,  and 
Rachel  Zaerr.  Blossom  Hill, 
Lancaster,  Pa.:  Peter  Good  and 
Matthew  A.  Shenk.  Beaverdam, 
Corry,  Pa.:  Julie  Martin  and 
Arthur  L.  McChesney  by  baptism 
and  Ruth  A.  McChesney  by 
confession  of  faith.  Souderton, 
Pa.:  Chris  Detweiler,  Jennifer 
Derstine,  Trish  Brunstetter,  Kyle 
Clemmer,  Phil  Gehman,  Kipp 
Moyer,  Leo  Orloski,  and  Mark 
Slick.  Cove,  Woodbury,  Pa.:  Mary 
Ann  Claycomb,  Kenneth  Ott,  and 
Peggy  Sue  Ott. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Aschliman,  Calvin  and  Sylvia 
(Albrecht),  Tiskilwa,  111.,  first 
child,  Amy  Kathryn,  Apr.  3. 

Breneman,  Jerry  and  Miriam 
(Metzler),  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  second 
son,  Duane  Lee,  Apr.  8. 

Brown,  Abner  and  Valerie, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  fifth  child,  second 
daughter,  Cassandra  Elice,  Apr. 
11. 

Brunk,  Mike  and  Debbie 
(Eby),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first 
child,  Benjamin  Michael,  Apr.  9. 

Christophel,  Paul  and  Brenda 
(Kauffman),  Moundridge,  Kans., 
second  child,  first  daughter, 
Andra  Jo,  Apr.  7. 

Fry,  Brian  and  Denise 
(Sprunger),  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  first 
child,  Tara  Lyn,  Feb.  27. 

Gehman,  Daniel  and  Kristine 
(Beachy),  Morton,  111.,  first  child, 
Hans  David,  Apr.  8. 

Goering,  Preston  and  Deb 
(Loganbill),  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
first  child,  Katherine  Elizabeth, 
Mar.  28. 

Hostetler,  Lynn  and  Janice 
(Leichty),  Kalona,  Iowa,  first 
child,  Erica  Danae,  Apr.  14. 

Knox,  Reid  and  Angela 
(Jackson),  Sterling,  111.,  first 
child,  Ashley  Nocole,  Apr.  16. 

Lauber,  Darwin  and  Roxanne 
(Neufeld),  Tofield,  Alta.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Arissa 
Lynn,  Apr.  4. 

Mast,  Harold  K.  and  Cynthia 
D.  (Denlinger),  Parkesburg,  Pa., 
first  child,  Kurtis  Harold,  Apr.  4. 

Miller,  Carl  and  Amber 


(Miller),  New  Paris,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Joshua  David,  Apr.  10. 

Miller,  Kim  and  Dianne 
(Dunn),  Crabtree,  Pa.,  third 
child,  second  son,  Bret  Andrew, 
Apr.  8. 

Miller,  Philip  and  Laura 
(Rice),  Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child, 
first  son,  Benjamin  Philip,  Apr. 
12. 

Miller,  Robert  and  Trish 
(Unruh),  Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Darcy  Lynne,  Mar.  18. 

Mogk,  Brian  and  Judy 
(Schlegel),  Tavistock,  Ont., 
second  child,  first  son,  Dustin 
Brian,  Feb.  26. 

Morris,  Jeff  and  Kristen  (Bon- 
trager),  Haven,  Kans.,  first  child, 
Jesse  Lee,  Apr.  10. 

Moyer,  Robert  and  Rose  (Alt- 
house),  Harleysville,  Pa.,  second 
child,  first  son,  Evan  Christopher 
Althouse,  Apr.  8. 

Roth,  Murray  and  Barbara, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  second  child, 
first  daughter,  Katie  Barbara, 
Feb.  18. 

Rude,  Dane  and  Roxie 
(Hayduk),  Tofield,  Alta.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Tabori  Sue, 
Apr.  9. 

Sears,  Ron  and  Jean 
(Nofziger),  Salem,  Oreg.,  third 
daughter,  Abby  Jean,  Mar.  15. 

Selzer,  Ben  and  Beth  (Regier), 
Hesston,  Kans.,  second  son,  Tyler 
Regier,  Mar.  19. 

Sprunger,  Wesley  and  Krista 
(Lehman),  Dalton,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Amanda  Jenae,  Apr.  14. 

Stauffer,  Herschel  and  Betty 
(Helmuth),  Goshen,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Brooke  Nichole,  Feb.  28. 

Steckly,  Rodney  and  June 
(Gascho),  Milverton,  Ont.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Lana  Dawn, 
Apr.  3. 


MCCers  help  villagers  drill  well  in  Haiti.  The  new  well  in  Mombin 
Crochu  has  been  in  “constant  use  practically  2k  hours  a day,  ” reports 
Eldon  Stoltzfus,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  country  representa- 
tive in  Haiti. 

Stoltzfus  said  that  the  need  for  potable  water  in  the  village  had  be- 
come increasingly  critical  each  year  because  of  serious  deforestation 
on  hills  above  the  town.  The  lack  of  nearby  clean  water  meant  that 
women  and  children  spent  hours  each  day  walking  to  find  water  and 
h auling  it  back  to  their  homes.  The  lack  of  clean  water  also  resulted 
in  illness,  especially  among  young  children. 

Stoltzfus  said  that  when  he  and  MCC  worker  Rebecca  Dudley 
asked  villagers  about  the  possibility  of  building  a well,  they  were 
“enthusiastically  positive.  ” 

The  Community  Council  chose  a Water  Committee  that  decided  on 
the  location  of  the  well,  and  assigned  villages  to  gather  sand  and 
gravel  for  its  base.  The  committee  also  has  been  responsible  for 
maintenance  since  the  well  was  completed. 
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Wagler,  Duane  and  Connie 
(Chambers),  Shakespeare,  Ont., 
first  child,  Olivia  Lynn,  Apr.  14. 

Widmer,  Jon  and  Becky 
(Eigsti),  Washington,  Iowa,  third 
child,  second  son,  Jason 
Christopher,  Mar.  12. 

Zehr,  James  and  Krista 
(Waas),  Tavistock,  Ont.,  third 
child,  first  daughter,  Kaitlin 
Jenna  Danielle,  Apr.  7. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Busenitz-Egli.  Laverle  L. 
Busenitz,  Moundridge,  Kans., 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  and 
Laura  Lee  Egli,  East  Holbrook 
cong.,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  by  Darrel 
D.  Otto,  Mar.  22. 

Shipley-Tompkins.  Neal 
Shipley,  Sterling,  111.,  Science 
Ridge  cong.,  and  Pennie  Tomp- 
kins, Sterling,  111.,  Lutheran 
Church,  by  Edwin  J.  Stalter,  Apr. 
19. 


OBITUARIES 


Brubacher,  Lizzie,  daughter 
of  Louis  and  Caroline  (Randall) 
Brox,  was  born  in  Elmira,  Ont., 
July  31,  1900;  died  at  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  Mar.  12,  1986;  aged  85  y.  In 
December  1921,  she  was  married 
to  Abram  Brubacher,  who  died 
on  Apr.  19,  1978.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Angus  and  Ray),  2 
daughters  (Edna  and  Gladys),  22 
grandchildren,  24  great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Lydian 
and  Sarah).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Irvin),  and  one 
daughter  (Alice).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Breslau  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  17,  in  charge  of 
Erwin  Wiens;  interment  in 
Breslau  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eby,  Martin  Christian,  son  of 
H.  John  and  Sarah  L.  (Hershey) 
Eby,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  July  10,  1910;  died  at  his 
home  at  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  2, 
1986;  aged  75  y.  He  was  married 
to  Helen  S.  Wenger,  who  died  in 
June  1960.  On  Sept.  28,  1963,  he 
was  married  to  Esta  M.  Hershey, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 sons  (John  M.,  Peter  W.,  James 
R.,  and  Michael  C.),  one  daughter 
(Sarah  Ann — Mrs.  Daniel 
Ebersole),  and  one  sister  (Mary 
Sensenig).  He  was  a member  of 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  7,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Martin,  Sanford  Hershey,  and 
Kenneth  Martin;  interment  in 
Weaverland  Cemetery. 

Huber,  Violet  Ida,  daughter  of 
Melvin  and  Laura  (Michael) 
Baker,  was  born  in  Stevensville, 
Ont.,  Dec.  7,  1902;  died  at  her 
home  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
Mar.  6,  1986;  aged  83  y.  She  was 
married  to  Clarence  W.  Huber/ 
who  died  in  February  1967.  Sur- 


viving are  8 daughters  (Eliza- 
beth—Mrs.  John  Burkholder, 
Martha— Mrs.  Walter  Good,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  DeLacy,  Florence  — 
Mrs.  Laurie  Riehl,  Emma  Huber, 
Mabel  — Mrs.  Franklin  Roth, 
Phoebe — Mrs.  Glen  Koch,  and 
Ruth  Huber),  4 sons  (George, 
John,  Paul,  and  Carl),  42  grand- 
children, 27  great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Arthur),  and  2 
sisters  (Gladys — Mrs.  Emanuel 
Hoffman  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Becker). 
She  was  a member  of  New 
Hamburg  Conservative  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  8,  in 
charge  of  Elmer  Grove  and 
Timothy  Martin;  interment  in 
the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kaufmann,  Eda  L.,  daughter 
of  Henry  V.  and  Mary  (Stecker) 
Albrecht,  was  born  in  Bureau 
Co.,  111.,  July  31,  1887;  died  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Home, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Mar.  26,  1986; 
aged  98  y.  On  June  27,  1912,  she 
was  married  to  F.  Edward  Kauf- 
mann, who  died  in  1916.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Mary  K. — 
Mrs.  Paul  R.  Clemens),  15  grand- 
children, and  40  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Lawrence  H.). 
She  was  a member  of  Methacton 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Souderton 
Mennonite  Home  on  Mar.  28,  in 
charge  of  John  E.  Lapp,  Clayton 
Swartzentruber,  and  Kirk 
Hanger.  Further  services  were 
held  at  Willow  Springs  Men- 
nonite Church,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  on 
Apr.  1,  in  charge  of  Phillip  K. 
Clemens;  interment  in  Willow 
Springs  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Nettie,  daughter  of 
Mose  and  Katie  (Hostetler) 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Aug.  5,  1894;  died  at  Heri- 
tage Manor  Healthcare  Center, 
Ligonier,  Ind.,  Apr.  14, 1986;  aged 
91  y.  On  Dec.  28,  1918,  she  was 
married  to  Roy  Miller,  who  died 
in  1964.  On  June  30, 1967,  she  was 
married  to  James  Mishler,  who 
died  in  1974.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Robert  Miller),  a stepson 
(Vernon  Mishler),  a stepdaughter 
(Mary  Ruth  Mishler),  8 grand- 
children, 3 step-grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Edith  Yoder),  and  one  brother 
(Ira  Yoder).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  a daughter  (Marrietta), 
one  sister,  and  3 brothers.  She 
was  a member  of  Shore  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Maple  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Apr.  16,  in 
charge  of  Gene  Troyer  and  Or- 
ville G.  Miller;  interment  in 
Maple  Grove  Cemetery. 

Nisley,  Monroe,  son  of  John 
and  Amanda  (Miller)  Nisley,  was 
born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  6, 
1907;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr. 
13,  1986  aged  79  y.  On  Oct.  20, 
1925,  he  was  married  to  Mattie 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 sons  (Vernon,  Monroe 
Jr.,  and  Ervin),  one  daughter 
(Lorene— Mrs.  Phil  Wine),  13 
grandchildren,  10  great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Ida  Yoder), 
one  brother  (Ray),  2 stepsisters 
(Katie  Frey  and  Fannie 


Stutsman),  and  one  stepbrother 
(Jerry  Yoder).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 daughters  (Viola 
and  Velda)  who  died  in  infancy. 
He  was  a member  of  Clinton 
Brick  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  17,  in  charge  of  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer;  interment  in  Clinton 
Brick  Cemetery. 

Phillips,  Clara  B.,  daughter 
of  Jess  and  Nancy  (Campbell) 
Snyder,  was  born  at  Wichita, 
Kans.,  Nov.  21,  1918;  died  at  Cox 
Medical  Center,  North  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  Mar.  25,  1986;  aged  67 
y.  On  Oct.  27,  1940,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Amos  H.  Phillips,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Marvin  H.  and  Amos  R.),  6 
daughters  (Joyce  M.  Stephenson, 
Clara  A.  Hiff,  Marilyn  H.  Ham- 
mond, Jacqueline  R.  Kendall,  N. 
Marcia  Jimenez,  and  MaDonna 
R.  Leinbach),  20  grandchildren, 
and  3 brothers  (J.  R.  Snyder, 
Frank  Snyder,  and  Robert 
Snyder).  She  was  a member  of 
Mount  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  29,  in  charge  of  Joe 
Diener  and  Leroy  Gingerich. 

Roth,  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Barbara  (Erb)  Lichti, 
was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.,  Ont., 
Feb.  3,  1899;  died  at  Stratford 
General  Hospital  on  Mar.  1,  1986; 
aged  87  y.  On  Dec.  7,  1916,  she 
was  married  to  Joseph  Roth,  who 
died  in  December  1967.  Surviving 
are  5 sons  (Mahlon,  Mervin,  Ken- 
neth, Wilmer,  and  Raymond),  4 
daughters  (Edna — Mrs.  Wilfred 
Bender,  Ina — Mrs.  Laverne 
Bender,  Doris  — Mrs.  Andrew 
Yantzi,  and  Elma — Mrs.  Elmer 
Yantzi),  40  grandchildren,  54 
great-grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Leah  Roth,  Lena — 
Mrs.  Cyranius  Kipfer,  and  Mrs. 
Katie  Kropf).  She  was  a member 
of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  4,  in  charge  of 
Oliver  Yantzi  and  Homer  E. 
Yutzi;  interment  in  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Saylor,  Willard  D.,  son  of 
Otto  and  Emma  (Hershberger) 
Saylor,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1920;  died  at  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Apr.  9,  1986;  aged  66  y.  He  was 
married  to  Marion  E.  Yoder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Mary  Kathryn — Mrs. 
David  Eash,  Trudy — Mrs. 

Richard  Gates,  Robin  — Mrs. 
Samuel  Holsopple,  and  Bonnie — 
Mrs.  Steven  Small),  one  son 
(Willard),  10  grandchildren,  2 
step-grandchildren,  2 step-great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers 
(Dwight  and  Paul),  and  one  sister 
(Elma  Shaffer).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Blough  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  12,  in  charge  of  David 
Mishler  and  Marvin  Kaufman; 
interment  in  Blough  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Smith,  Eric,  son  of  John 
Frederick  and  Olive  (Harnden) 
Smith,  was  born  in  Trenton, 
Ont.,  May  25,  1918;  died  at  Lis- 
towel,  Ont.,  Mar.  15,  1986;  aged 
67  y.  On  Dec.  15,  1960,  he  was 


married  to  Lena  Kipfer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Fred  Smith),  2 daughters 
(Nancy  Smith  and  Muriel — Mrs. 
Matthew  Edgar),  2 stepsons 
(Rudy  K.  and  Menno  K. 
Streicher),  and  5 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  Riverdale 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  18,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Zehr 
and  David  K.  Jantzi;  interment  in 
Riverdale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Snider,  Leonard  G.,  son  of 
David  M.  and  Malinda  (Weber) 
Snider,  was  born  in  Wellesley 
Twp.,  Ont.,  June  7,  1904;  died  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital  on  Apr.  3, 
1986;  aged  81  y.  He  was  married 
to  Mary  Ann  Shantz,  who  died  in 
1928.  He  was  later  married  to 
Violet  Weber,  who  died  in  1970. 
Later  he  married  Irene  Becker, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Marie  and  Ruby— 
Mrs.  Elroy  Wideman),  one  son 
(Edward),  3 stepchildren  (Lome 
and  Garry  Becker,  and  Merlene 
Yandt),  9 grandchildren,  2 great- 
granddaughters,  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Erma  Snyder).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 infant  sons 
(Elmer  and  Clifford)  and  one 
brother  (Angus).  He  was  a 
member  of  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  5,  in  charge  of 
Gordon  Martin  and  Clare 
Wideman;  interment  in  Erb 
Street  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 

Churchwide  Youth  Council,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  6-11 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  8-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  di- 
rectors, May  9-10 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference  annual  meet- 
ing, May  9-11 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Council  on  Church  and  Media  annual  meet- 
ing, Waterloo,  Ont.,  May  27-28 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12-14 
Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  16-19 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  June  19-21 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting, 
June  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  June  27-28 
Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June 
28-July  1 

VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Con- 
ference, Wheaton,  111.,  June  29-July  1 
Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  in  Allegheny 
Conference,  July  7-18 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va., 
July  9-13 

Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville,  Pa.,  July  10-13 
Missions  Festival,  in  Allegheny  Conference, 
July  11-13 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meet- 
ing, Petoskey,  Mich.,  July  13-15 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Dwindling  membership  pushes 
Quakers  to  an  awkward  decision 

After  300  years  of  practicing  religious 
toleration,  Quakers  of  the  Philadelphia 
area  are  not  about  to  start  twisting 
arms.  But  if  they  don’t  begin  attracting 
new  members  soon,  they  may  become  as 
rare  a sight  as  the  broad-brimmed  hats 
and  somber  bonnets  which  used  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

Quakers  were  among  the  founders  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Pennsylvania  was 
named  after  Quaker  William  Penn,  but 
membership  today  in  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  has  dwindled  to  only  13,000. 

So  for  the  first  time  in  their  history, 
these  eastern  Quakers  are  cautiously 
exploring  ways  to  reach  out  to  new- 
comers. And  the  hardest  part  may  be 
convincing  themselves  that  it’s  all  right 
to  take  a methodical  approach. 

Prosecution  gives  closing  arguments 
in  sanctuary  trial 

In  his  closing  argument  recently  in 
the  sanctuary  trial  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
U.S.  government  prosecutor  Donald 
Reno  entreated  the  jury  to  put  aside 
their  personal  likes,  dislikes,  and  sym- 
pathies, and  judge  the  11  sanctuary 
defendants  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

He  also  said  that  the  defendants’  mo- 
tives, whether  political,  religious,  hu- 
manitarian, or  the  result  of  adherence 
to  higher  law — even  the  law  of  na- 
tions— are  not  a defense  to  the  charges 
in  the  case. 

The  11  church  workers  have  been  on 
trial  since  October  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy, smuggling,  transporting,  and 
harboring  illegal  aliens.  They  say  re- 
ligious and  humanitarian  motives  com- 
pelled them  to  aid  Salvadorans  and 
Guatemalans  fleeing  persecution  in 
their  homelands. 


‘Why  didn’t  this  surface  30years  ago?’ 
asks  investigator  of  former  UN  chief 

The  archivist  who  uncovered  evidence 
that  has  prompted  an  investigation  into 
the  past  of  Austria’s  Kurt  Waldheim 
said  the  former  secretary  general  of  the 
United  Nations  appeared  on  a 1948 
American  list  of  alleged  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nals. 

Robert  Herzstein,  a history  professor 
and  archivist  who  in  recent  weeks  has 
unearthed  evidence  raising  questions 


about  Waldheim’s  past,  was  one  of  a 
number  of  speakers  at  a recent  sympo- 
sium on  the  Nazi  Holocaust  held  at 
Millersville  (Pa.)  State  University. 

The  gently  rolling  farmland  of  Lan- 
caster County,  turning  lush  green  with 
the  coming  of  spring,  seemed  an  un- 
likely spot  for  a gathering  where  the 
talk  was  of  bleak  concentration  camps 
in  Eastern  Europe,  where  millions  of 
people  were  murdered;  of  failure  by  the 
United  States  and  England  to  try  to 
save  the  Jews  from  genocide;  of  the  role 
of  an  intelligence  officer  named  Kurt 
Waldheim. 

“Austria  investigated  his  alleged  Nazi 
ties,”  said  Herstein.  “Why  did  none  of 
this  surface  30  years  ago?  Did  Western 
governments  think  his  intelligence  ex- 
perience, useful  after  the  war,  out- 
weighed his  wartime  activities?  Why 
wasn’t  the  war  crimes  allegation  pur- 
sued by  anyone?” 


Banks  ignore  church  groups, 
agree  to  renew  South  Africa  loans 

A new  coalition  of  American  church 
leaders  lost  its  first  major  battle  in  the 
fight  against  racial  apartheid  as  United 
States  banks  agreed  to  renew  loans  to 
South  Africa. 

The  Churches’  Emergency  Committee 
on  Southern  Africa,  which  includes  the 
national  leaders  of  20  denominations, 
had  asked  the  chairmen  of  10  banks  not 
to  renew  the  loans  or  approve  any  new 
ones  “until  apartheid  is  dismantled.” 

However,  South  Africa’s  major  U.S. 
creditors  agreed  recently  to  an  interim 
plan  for  repayment  of  $500  million  of 
the  country’s  estimated  $24  billion  for- 
eign debt.  The  accord  was  reached 
despite  the  American  church  pressure, 
as  well  as  a last-minute  appeal  by  three 
leading  South  African  churchmen,  in- 
cluding Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  that  the 
banks  halt  dealings  with  the  regime  and 
use  financial  pressure  to  abolish 
apartheid. 


Spring  break  missionaries 
hit  the  beaches 

Rioting  by  rowdy  collegians  who 
jammed  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  for  their 
annual  spring  break  made  headlines 
once  again  this  year.  But  some  of  the 
young  people  who  went  to  the  resort 
town  were  more  interested  in  Bibles 
than  booze. 

Each  year,  several  hundred  collegians 
use  their  spring  break  to  try  to  spread 
the  gospel  among  their  peers  there. 
They  use  placards,  bullhorns,  pam- 
phlets, and  one-on-one  talks.  This  year 
at  least  seven  ministries  sent  more  than 
1,000  people  to  Fort  Lauderdale. 

The  methods  are  as  diverse  as  the 
groups.  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship workers  do  “friendship  evange- 


lism”— striking  up  a religious  conversa- 
tion, then  listening  to  the  other  person’s 
views  before  they  offer  their  own. 

Christ  in  Action  Ministries,  based  in 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  favors  “confronta- 
tional evangelism,”  their  name  for  old- 
fashioned  blunt  talk. 

“If  you  see  a bridge  is  out,  you  won’t 
talk  calmly  to  the  drivers,”  said  director 
Denny  Nissley.  “You’ll  stand  on  the 
road  and  flail  your  arms  like  mad,  man. 
I don’t  care  what  people  think  of  me; 
they’ll  thank  me  later.” 


Nicaraguan  church  leaders  give 
differing  views  of  religious  freedom 

Two  Nicaraguan  religious  leaders 
gave  contradictory  impressions  of  the 
state  of  religious  freedom  inside  Nica- 
ragua during  a recent  session  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church’s  world  mis- 
sions board  meeting  in  New  York. 

Jimmy  Hassan,  an  evangelical  leader 
and  former  national  director  of  the 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  in  Nica- 
ragua, told  the  Latin  America  commit- 
tee of  the  board  that  “from  the  time  the 
Sandinistas  came  to  power,  the  evange- 
lical churches  in  Nicaragua  have  been 
persecuted.” 

But  Tomas  Tellez,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Baptist  Convention  in  Nicaragua, 
told  the  United  Methodist  leaders  that 
Nicaraguan  Protestants  enjoy  complete 
religious  freedom.  “I  am  the  leader  of  a 
major  Protestant  group  in  Nicaragua, 
and  I repeat  that  I am  not  under  per- 
secution,” he  said. 


Vatican  issues  ‘positive’  statement 
on  liberation  theology 

Roman  Catholic  leaders  in  the 
Vatican,  in  what  appears  to  be  an  olive- 
branch  offering  to  proponents  of  the 
doctrine  known  as  liberation  theology, 
have  expressed  their  support  for  efforts 
to  resist  oppressive  social,  political,  and 
economic  systems. 

In  a 15,000-word  document,  the 
church’s  Sacred  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  balanced  out  criti- 
cism which  it  has  previously  lodged 
against  liberation  theology,  a social-jus- 
tice doctrine  with  roots  in  Latin 
American  struggles. 

The  statement,  titled  “Instruction  on 
Christian  Freedom  and  Liberation,” 
supports  liberation  theology’s  familiar 
battle  cry  for  a “preferential  option  for 
the  poor,”  urges  the  poor  to  “take  ac- 
tion” against  unjust  social  structures, 
and  even  praises  the  controversial  “base 
Christian  communities”  in  places  like 
Latin  America. 

However,  the  new  document  also  re- 
iterates the  Vatican’s  warnings  against 
the  excesses  of  liberation  ideas  and 
activities  and,  in  particular,  any  re- 
course to  violence  and  class  struggle. 
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When  the  snow  is  on  the  dogwood 


After  some  30  years  of  observing  the  Appalachian 
spring,  I am  impressed  by  the  unpredictability  of  its 
weather.  Between  the  first  of  March  and  the  middle  of 
May,  almost  anything  can  happen:  rain,  snow,  sleet, 
heat,  drought,  frost,  or  wind. 

I do  not  mean  to  be  overdramatic.  The  weather  is  a 
potential  topic  for  conversation  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
globe.  But  western  Pennsylvania  weather  is  what  I ob- 
serve most  closely  and  its  erratic  patterns  interest  me. 
This  year,  for  example,  we  have  had  thunder  in  Feb- 
ruary, 80-degree  weather  in  March,  then  snow  the  third 
week  in  April  after  the  dogwoods  and  fruit  trees  were 
pushing  into  bloom.  Snow  is  not  considered  the  best  en- 
vironment for  dogwood  and  apple  blossoms. 

Yet  when  I went  jogging  on  the  morning  of  the  snow,  I 
was  impressed  by  the  lack  of  panic  represented  by  the 
morning  scene.  Birds  were  singing,  as  near  as  I could 
tell,  the  same  as  on  any  other  morning.  Flowers  were 
drooping  and  it  could  be  that  among  them  were  those 
which  would  not  rise  again.  But  many  would  as  soon  as 
warmth  returned. 

What  I was  observing  was  the  inexorability  of  nature, 
its  ability  to  accept  whatever  fate  appears.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  notable  about  this.  Birds  and  flowers 
operate  by  built-in  time  tables.  If  the  weather  turns 
savage  on  them — gives  them  more  than  they  can 
handle— they  die.  Not  all  die  and  those  that  remain 
carry  on  with  life.  Also,  nothing  is  really  lost,  for  the 
remains  of  those  that  die  go  back  to  the  earth  to  nourish 
the  life  coming  on. 

Nature  must  needs  take  the  long  view.  If  the  blossoms 
freeze  this  year,  but  the  trees  remain  alive,  they  will 
blossom  another  year  and  perhaps  in  that  year  the 
spring  will  be  more  kind  to  them.  This  long  view  is 
necessary  because  plants  and  birds  have  no  recourse  to 
planning — no  way  to  protect  themselves. 

For  us  it  is  different.  According  to  Genesis  1:26-28, 
“Man  ...  in  the  image  of  God  . . . male  and  female”  was 
charged  to  “fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it . . . have  do- 
minion.” But  as  Genesis  33  reminds  us,  these  human  ef- 
forts go  astray.  And  as  Jesus  observed  in  Matthew  6, 
there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  birds  and  the 
flowers.  “Therefore,”  he  said  “do  not  be  anxious  about 
tomorrow,  for  tomorrow  will  be  anxious  for  itself.  Let 
the  day’s  own  trouble  be  sufficient  for  the  day”  (Matt. 
6:34).  If  there  is  a freeze  this  year,  maybe  next  year  will 
be  better. 

(In  writing  this,  I do  not  mean  to  be  laying  any  special 
burden  on  fruit  farmers,  whose  nerves  must  needs  be 
ragged  on  a frosty  night  when  a whole  year’s  harvest  can 
be  wiped  out  and  even  the  trees  themselves  be  damaged. 
My  father,  a farmer  whose  managerial  abilities  were 
modest,  avoided  enterprises  requiring  stretched-out  fi- 


nancial commitments.  He  preferred  dairy  farming  be- 
cause, even  though  it  wasn’t  large,  the  milk  check  came 
twice  a month!) 

In  addition  to  the  lesson  from  nature  which  Jesus 
pointed  out,  there  is  the  related  emphasis  on  taking  the 
long  view.  Each  of  us  must  come  to  terms  with  change, 
and  so  much  the  more  as  we  see  the  new  century  ap- 
proaching. But  response  to  change  requires  discern- 
ment. Some  put  their  feet  down  at  the  wrong  places.  For 
example,  they  resist  the  use  of  seat  belts  yet  seek  to 
drive  the  latest  model  of  automobile.  Some  change,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  seat  belts,  is  good  though  it  may 
be  annoying.  Other  change  is  useful,  if  only  marginally, 
while  still  other  change  is  trivial  or  even  harmful. 

As  we  come  to  terms  with  change  we  do  well  to  re- 
member that  our  roots  are  deep  in  the  past.  Have  you 
ever  reflected  on  the  way  time  stretches  backward  from 
where  we  are?  For  example,  from  the  time  of  David  to 
the  birth  of  Jesus  was  roughly  a thousand  years,  half  as 
long  as  the  Christian  era.  Did  you  ever  consider  how 
many  generations  there  have  been  since  that  time?  How 
many  people  who  lived  and  died  with  vision  to  worship 
God  and  serve  their  neighbors? 

In  Hebrews  12,  the  generations  past  are  seen  as  fans 
in  the  bleachers,  cheering  us  on  as  we  run  our  Christian 
race.  From  our  vantage  point  they  provide  perspective, 
reminding  us  that  the  cause  we  seek  to  serve  did  not 
begin  yesterday.  It  is  true  that  the  saints  of  the  past  did 
not  need  to  face  the  issues  introduced  by  computers  and 
gene  splicing.  But  in  every  generation  they  struggled 
with  what  faithfulness  required. 

In  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  viewed  as  an 
advocate,  a kind  of  Holy  Lawyer,  who  stands  at  the  side 
of  the  faithful  when  they  are  under  trial  by  the  world. 
This  suggests  that  we  should  expect  fresh  insights  and 
interpretations  to  come  to  us  as  needed  in  new  situa- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time  the  Spirit,  like  a good  lawyer,  keeps 
in  mind  the  precedents  from  which  may  be  drawn 
models  for  faithfulness  today.  There  is  a use  of  tradition 
which  may  stifle  the  creative  work  of  the  Spirit,  but  this 
need  not  be  so.  Rather  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  faith- 
ful in  the  past  may  provide  inspiration  and  direction  for 
life  today. 

When  the  snow  is  on  the  dogwood  and  the  apple 
blossoms  freeze,  it  is  important  to  recognize  not  only 
that  this  has  happened  before,  but  also  that  there  will 
probably  be  another  year  with  a new  opportunity.  When 
the  church  encounters  opposition  or  severe  temptations, 
we  may  recall  that  these  have  happened  many  times 
before.  Indeed,  if  we  will,  we  may  look  back  to  see  what 
Christians  did  in  such  situations  and  use  these 
precedents  to  aid  us  in  our  defense. — Daniel  Her tzler 
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He  washed  my  feet 
and  wrecked  my  car 

by  Audie  Gaddis 


I was  a “head”  Mennonite.  That  is,  after  spending 
three  years  reexamining  my  Baptist  heritage,  I adopted 
Mennonite  beliefs.  But  I was  only  Mennonite  in  my  in- 
tellect. I had  no  ties  to  the  Mennonite  people.  But  an 
auto  accident  altered  my  Mennonite  experience. 

A head  Mennonite  gives  only  mental  assent  to  Men- 
nonite beliefs  and  practices.  While  my  wife,  Linda,  and  I 
served  as  rural  missionaries  in  New  England  we  came 
across  books  which  explained  Anabaptist  history  and 
doctrines.  Through  our  study  of  Anabaptism  we  dis- 
covered the  Mennonites.  And  among  the  Mennonites  we 
found  a people  struggling  to  apply  Anabaptism  in  to- 
day’s world. 

But  our  non-Anabaptist  mission  agency  frowned  on 
our  “new”  ideas.  As  job  security  decreased,  we  looked 
for  a peaceful  way  out.  Our  solution  was  a move  to  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia.  I would  study  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  and  the  Gaddis  family  would  join  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Ideal  picture  fades.  Then  troubles  began.  Our  ideal 
picture  of  the  Mennonite  Church  faded  as  we  found 
some  Mennonites  more  concerned  with  our  non-Menno 
name  than  with  our  faith  pilgrimage.  And  some  Mennos 
seemed  to  worship  their  culture  rather  than  their  Lord. 
Then  I was  told  I would  not  be  considered  for  a certain 
job  because  I didn’t  have  the  Mennonite  name.  Add  to 
this,  we  were  lonely  and  in  need  of  friends  in  a strange 
town. 

Yet  God  provided  for  us  through  Lindale  Mennonite 
Church  located  just  outside  of  Harrisonburg.  Here  we 
found  a congregation  accepting  us  with  open  hands  and 
open  minds.  And  here  we  met  Galen  and  Gloria 
Lehman,  “heart”  Mennonites. 

Soon  communion  Sunday  approached.  Linda  and  I 
looked  forward  to  our  first  foot  washing  service.  But  as 
the  day  drew  closer  we  became  nervous.  “Just  what  hap- 
pens at  a foot  washing?”  I asked.  “We  don’t  know  how  to 
act.  Will  we  look  ignorant  in  front  of  all  these  people?” 

Galen  and  Gloria  must  have  sensed  our  fears.  For 
they  approached  us  that  evening  and  discipled  us  in  the 
art  of  foot  washing. 

It  was  a nice  service.  We  appreciated  Lehmans’  help, 
but  I was  still  a “head”  Mennonite.  To  me,  foot  washing 
was  merely  a symbolic  gesture  of  servanthood. 

But  Lehmans’  foot  washing  didn’t  end  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Sunday  evening.  We  were  soon  invited  into  their 
home  and  into  their  lives.  Our  friendship  was  born,  and 
God  used  Gloria  and  Galen  to  deliver  us  from  our  loneli- 
ness. 


Audie  Gaddis,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  an  associate  pastor  at  Har- 
risonburg Mennonite  Church  and  a student  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary. 


Lives  collide.  Then  it  happened.  One  Monday  morn- 
ing our  lives  collided.  I was  driving  my  son  Jason  to  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  preschool.  Galen  headed 
toward  the  EMC  Science  Center,  where  he  taught 
psychology.  Coming  from  different  directions  we  were 
soon  on  the  same  street.  And  as  Galen  made  a turn  into 
the  Science  Center  our  cars  greeted  one  another  with  an 
unholy  kiss. 

Panic  raced  through  my  mind.  Of  all  people,  I had  hit 
someone  who  took  time  to  befriend  me.  My  thoughts 


Our  cars  greeted  one  another  with 
an  unholy  kiss. 


turned  back  to  New  England  a few  years  prior  when  a 
stranger  crashed  into  me,  and  I was  made  to  look  like 
the  one  at  fault.  Would  I be  victimized  again? 

No,  because  on  that  morning  Galen  washed  my  feet 
again.  This  time  without  basin  and  towel.  Armed  only 
with  the  weapon  of  servanthood,  Galen  admitted  fault 
and  phoned  for  the  police.  As  the  policeman  issued  him  a 
ticket,  I learned  it  was  Galen’s  first  accident  in  over  15 
years  of  driving. 

Next  Galen  taxied  me  around  town  so  I could  take  care 
of  some  errands.  He  had  a class  to  teach,  yet  he  placed 
me  first.  Afterwards  he  made  sure  his  insurance  com- 
pany would  provide  me  with  a temporary  car.  Then  he 
took  me  home. 

Later  that  day  Galen  dropped  over  to  see  me.  His  in- 
surance company  couldn’t  get  me  a car  until  the  next 
day.  “Take  mine,”  he  insisted. 

I didn’t  take  his  car.  But  I did  unload  my  feelings. 

“You  and  Gloria  were  the  first  ones  to  really  befriend  us 
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in  this  town,”  I explained.  “I  fear  our  friendship  might 
be  damaged  through  this.  Linda  and  I can  get  by  with  a 
wrecked  car  but  we  can’t  get  by  with  dented 
friendships.” 

Galen  assured  me  our  friendship  had  not  crashed. 
Indeed,  it  had  grown.  For  on  that  day  I discovered  the 
significance  of  the  foot  washing  act.  It’s  a way  of  life,  a 
commitment  to  bend  down  and  serve  someone  in  need.  A 
willingness  to  suffer  loss  for  the  sake  of  a friendship. 

For  me  it  was  a point  of  conversion. 

As  I witnessed  Galen’s  loving  care,  my  “head”  Men- 
nonitism  was  totaled.  No  longer  could  I simply  analyze 
and  theorize  the  Mennonite  way  of  life.  Galen’s  service 
on  my  behalf  expressed  Jesus’  meaning  in  the  foot  wash- 
ing passage  of  John  13:14-15,  “Now  that  I,  your  Lord  and 
Teacher,  have  washed  your  feet,  you  also  should  wash 
one  another’s  feet.  I have  set  you  an  example  that  you 
should  do  as  I have  done  for  you.” 

Instead  of  arguing  with  me  over  who  was  at  fault, 
Galen  took  the  blame.  Rather  than  leave  me  stranded, 


The 

by  Steve  Elzinga 

Nine  years  ago  my  wife  and  I returned  from  our  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  assignment  full  of  the  excite- 
ment and  promise  that  such  service  can  bring.  Full  of 
the  commitment  to  renewing  our  relationship  with 
friends  and  our  church.  And  refreshed  and  anxious  to 
apply  our  vows  of  “simpler  lifestyles”  and  of  staying  in- 
formed about  worldwide  issues  of  poverty  and  injustice. 

What  a glorious  time  we  had  during  those  first  few 
months  back!  Oh  yes,  there  was  the  disruption  of  new 
jobs,  a new  home,  and  new  friends.  A sense  of  being  dis- 
located and  not  adaptable  in  our  own  culture.  And  disap- 
pointments when  others  could  not  readily  identify  with 
all  our  experiences.  But  mostly  we  felt  elation  about  our 
time  abroad  and  deeply  moved  that  God  and  a part  of  his 
universe  had  influenced  us  and  we  were  richer  for  it. 

Have  our  lives  made  any  difference  to  those  with 
whom  we  have  lived  and  shared  since  returning?  Have 
our  attitudes  and  attempts  at  different  lifestyles  helped 
those  we  left  behind?  Probably  not  very  much.  Our  lives 
and  lifestyles  are  not  distinctly  different  from  our 
neighbors.  Our  interests  and  cares  about  the  larger 
world  are  tempered  by  the  realities  of  everyday  life. 

And  while  we  live  modestly,  we  are  very  much  a 
product  of  the  North  American  culture.  We  remain 
voracious  consumers  relative  to  most  of  the  world.  And, 
though  we  made  an  attempt  to  simplify  our  household 
and  business  needs,  we  have  acquired  many  gadgets  to 
ease  our  workload  and  make  us  efficient. 

With  each  step  we  took,  we  rationalized  that  the  new 
and  modern  would  help  to  free  our  time  for  family  and 
church.  It  has.  But  not  without  a cost.  With  each 


Steve  Elzinga,  Temperance,  Mich.,  is  a former  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  worker  in  Kenya  and  a member  of  Bancroft  Mennonite 
Church  in  nearby  Toledo,  Ohio. 


he  became  my  chauffeur.  And  then  he  allowed  our 
friendship  to  continue.  Yes,  our  cars  lost  some  monetary 
value.  But  our  friendship  became  priceless.  I was 
converted  to  the  genuine  meaning  of  being  Mennonite. 
Linda  and  I agree  that  Gaddis  is  now  a Menno  name. 

Servanthood  at  work.  After  nearly  two  years  among 
the  Mennonites  we’ve  observed  the  Jesus  model  of 
servanthood  on  numerous  occasions.  Sometimes  we 
Mennonites  fall  short  of  our  ideals.  Yet  after  450  years 
our  church  aims  to  follow  Jesus. 

Galen  and  Gloria  have  left  Harrisonburg  for  a few 
years  to  pursue  additional  studies.  Linda  and  I have  left 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church  so  I can  serve  as  an  associate 
pastor  of  Harrisonburg  Mennonite  Church.  Our  lives 
and  our  cars  met,  joined,  and  we  became  the  Mennonites 
we  moved  to  Harrisonburg  to  become. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  Mennonite?  It’s  not  a theory 
hidden  in  our  heads;  it’s  a way  of  life.  It’s  a story  about  a 
man  who  wrecked  my  car  and  washed  my  feet.  ^ 


weight 


purchase,  our  resistance  to  ignore  the  next  technological 
wonder  lessened.  With  each  purchase,  we  have 
separated  ourselves  even  more  from  the  poor.  We  are 
less  and  less  able  to  feel  their  hurt,  walk  their  road,  and 
reach  out  to  them. 

But  what  does  it  matter?  Can  our  resistance  to  the 
needs  and  wants  of  this  society  make  any  difference  to 
those  who  may  not  have  enough  to  eat?  Can  our  small 
voices  help  to  influence  those  who  make  decisions  that 
hinder  and  deprive  others  of  basic  human  rights?  A 
friend  recited  a poem  recently  which  helped  me: 

You  say  the  little  efforts  that  I make 
will  do  no  good — 

They  never  urill  prevail  to  tip  the 
hovering  scale  where  justice  hangs  in  balance. 

I don't  believe  I ever  thought  they  would. 

But  I am  prejudiced  beyond  debate 
in  favor  of  my  right  to  choose 
which  side  shall  feel  the  stubborn 
ounces  of  my  weight. 

I am  prejudiced  beyond  debate  that  the  stubborn 
ounces  of  our  weight  can  make  a difference.  I am  preju- 
diced that  through  prayer,  through  the  love  of  Christ 
and  his  word,  our  stubborn  ounces  can  become  moun- 
tains for  God  and  his  kingdom. 

The  Ten-Year  Goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church  can  be 
met.  A peace  army  as  outlined  by  Ron  Sider  can  be 
formed  and  can  win  battles  for  peace.  The  mission  out- 
reach of  our  church  can  be  expanded  and  strengthened. 

And  those  special  moments  when  we  knew  God  so 
intimately  can  again  be  realized,  if  only  God’s  side 
would  feel  the  stubborn  ounces  of  our  weight.  Q 


stubborn  ounces  of  my 
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There’s  a better  way 

by  Duane  Yoder 


Why  do  people  use  drugs?  Why  do  they  .begin  to  drink 
beer?  It  certainly  is  not  because  it  tastes  good.  Not  at 
first. 

People  begin  to  use  alcohol  for  a combination  of 
reasons  having  to  do  with  social  expectation  and  the 
desire  to  show  who’s  in  control  of  their  lives.  There  is 
something  very  powerful  and  enticing  about  the  forbid- 
den—about  that  which  you  can’t  do  until  you  are  of  age. 
So  I show  that  I am  of  age  by  defying  the  law,  by  finding 
the  places  that  will  sell  beer  when  I’m  16,  and  by  drink- 
ing against  the  clear  wishes  of  my  parents.  I make  my 
mark  on  humanity  by  showing  my  peers  what  a good 
drinker  I am. 

Another  reason  people  drink  is  because  of  the  social 
interaction.  The  camaraderie,  the  fellowship.  It’s  im- 
portant to  belong,  to  feel  a part,  and  to  have  a group. 

And  if  the  group  you  are  a part  of  happens  to  drink  a lit- 
tle now  and  then,  it’s  unsociable  not  to  join  in.  In  our  so- 
ciety many  use  alcohol  to  celebrate  holidays,  birthdays, 
graduation,  and  especially  New  Year’s. 

An  escape.  Another  is  to  escape  something  they  are 
facing  which  is  painful  and  anxiety-producing.  People 
can  only  take  anxiety  in  small  doses.  We  live  in  a world 
with  a lot  of  pressures  and  high  expectations.  Our 
parents  put  them  on  us,  our  friends  and  teachers  put 
them  on  us,  and  we  put  them  on  ourselves. 

We  are  told  by  society  that  we  are  not  supposed  to  feel 
bad,  or  it’s  okay  to  deal  with  anxiety  by  escaping  it.  We 
are  supposed  to  feel  good.  Hedonism,  the  philosophy  of 
life  that  says  pleasure  is  the  ultimate  good,  becomes  the 
basis  for  the  choices  we  make  and  how  we  act.  So  we 
drink  because  it  makes  us  feel  good — for  a while.  It  be- 
comes a part  of  our  system  of  escapes  from  anxiety  and 
pain.  Anxiety  because  I don’t  feel  good  about  who  I am 
or  I might  be  rejected  or  I might  not  do  as  well  as  I want 
to  and  that  would  be  extremely  painful. 

I understand  the  feeling.  While  I would  describe  my 
childhood  as  basically  happy,  I grew  up  as  an  oldest 
child  with  a lot  of  expectations  I never  seemed  to  meet 
and  what  felt  like  a lot  of  rejections  at  school.  Both  of 
my  brothers  were  natural  athletes,  and  when  we’d  line 
up  to  play  ball  it  got  real  old  being  chosen  last  even  after 
your  younger  brothers.  I think  it  had  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  I couldn’t  walk  and  chew  gum  at  the 
same  time. 

For  as  long  as  I can  remember  I’ve  had  a weight  prob- 
lem, and  one  of  the  most  popular  phrases  in  our  house 
was,  “Don’t  make  Duane  mad.”  I felt  lousy  about  who  I 
was,  and  I had  developed  an  elaborate  system  of  escapes 
to  deal  with  it.  They  included  overeating  and  getting 
angry,  which  are  both  just  as  addictive  and  easily 


Duane  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  on  a two-year  leave  of  absence  as 
campus  pastor  at  Hesston  College.  He  is  currently  studying  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  This  article  is  adapted 
from  a chapel  address  he  gave  a year  ago  at  Hesston  College. 


abused  as  alcohol. 

I started  drinking  when  I was  a sophomore  in  high 
school,  and  I was  an  alcohol  abuser  by  the  time  I was  17. 
How  do  you  define  abuse?  I wasn’t  drunk  a lot,  I never 
passed  out  or  had  a wreck,  but  it  was  in  control  of  me.  I 
can  see  that  now.  I couldn’t  then. 

I stopped  drinking  over  10  years  ago,  but  that  didn’t 
stop  my  desire  to  escape  anxiety  with  my  other  escapes. 
They  got  worse.  When  I became  a Christian  I even  began 


There’s  a better  way  to  have  fun 
and  fellowship  than  drug  use. 


to  work  at  my  anger — somewhat  unsuccessfully.  Much 
the  same  as  alcohol,  anger  works  as  an  escape  like  this: 
something  is  causing  anxiety  in  your  life  and  you  don’t 
like  the  feelings  of  discomfort  or  pain.  So  you  blow  up  at 
someone — anyone— and  it  gives  you  an  adrenaline  fix. 

Everything  is  fine  until  you  come  down  or  realize 
what  you  did.  And  then  you  feel  bad  about  yourself 
again  and  that  anxiety  returns  and  suddenly  you  get 
this  urge  to  head  for  the  kitchen.  You  open  the  freezer 
and  grab  what’s  left  of  a two-gallon  container  of  ice 
cream.  And  the  sensation  of  that  cool,  sweet  ice  cream 
melting  on  your  tongue  carries  you  off  to  never-never 
land  until  the  next  time. 

This  happened  to  me  over  and  over  again  until  July 
1984,  when  our  family  got  back  from  vacation.  I stepped 
on  the  scale  and  weighed  297  pounds.  Double-extra-large 
shirts  were  tight,  and  I had  a 47-inch  waist.  I didn’t  have 
an  eating  problem,  I told  myself.  It  was  my  metabolism. 
My  brother  ate  just  as  much  as  I did  and  he  never  gained 
a pound — I believed  that.  I tried  the  new  “see-food” 
plan — whenever  I’d  see  food,  I’d  eat  it. 

Loss  of  control.  People  who  use  drugs  and  alcohol  to 
show  that  they  are  in  control  end  up  with  the  opposite  of 
what  they  desire.  The  worst  part  is  that  they  don’t  even 
yield  control  of  themselves  to  another  person  who  may 
or  may  not  look  out  for  their  interests.  They  yield  con- 
trol of  themselves  to  the  alcohol,  which  is  nothing. 
Instead  of  attaining  control,  there’s  a total  loss  of  con- 
trol. Yet  they  claim,  “I  know  what  I’m  doing.  I’m  in  con- 
trol.” 

There  is  a truth  floating  around  the  halls  of  Hesston 
College  that  comes  from  The  Foundation  Studies 
program.  It  is  that  control  and  the  freedom  it  results  in 
come  from  discipline.  Discipline  is  not  something  we 
take  like  a drug  or  something  someone  else,  even  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  can  do  for  us.  Christ  can  prompt  us.  The 
Spirit  of  God  can  empower  us,  but  only  we  ourselves 
from  within  can  be  disciplined,  whether  it’s  eating,  deal- 
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ing  with  anxieties,  getting  studies  done,  or  taking  care  of 
our  bodies.  If  we  want  to  be  in  control  of  our  lives,  the 
way  to  do  it  is  not  to  defy  rules  or  the  society  around  us 
or  to  use  drugs.  It  is  to  be  disciplined. 

There  is  also  a better  way  to  have  fun  and  fellowship 
than  with  drugs  or  alcohol.  To  begin  with,  there  are 
about  as  many  unpleasant  things  that  result  from  al- 
cohol use  as  there  are  pleasant  things.  The  risks  are 
simply  too  high.  Alcohol  is  the  No.  1 killer  of  young 
people  in  North  America  today,  and  the  chances  of  ad- 
diction, no  matter  how  far  removed  they  may  seem,  are 
far  too  great.  The  attitude  that  says,  “It  won’t  affect 
me — that  sort  of  thing  always  happens  to  someone  else,” 
doesn’t  lessen  the  reality  or  lower  the  chances  of  it  hap- 
pening to  you. 

What  does  it  say  about  the  quality  of  our  fellowship  or 
our  social  relationships  when  alcohol  is  often  used  to 
have  fun?  Why  do  we  seem  to  have  a need  to  use  a mind- 
or  mood-altering  drug  to  relate  to  one  another?  The 
quality  of  a relationship  is  built  on  being  vulnerable 
with  each  other  and  authentically  caring  and  walking 
alongside  one  another.  Alcohol  lowers  our  inhibitions 
and  gives  the  appearance  of  vulnerability,  but  it  is  a 
drug-affected  behavior — not  an  authentic  risk-taking. 

False  communion.  The  fellowship  that  takes  place 
over  beer  is  really  a false  communion.  In  the  body  of 
Christ  we  can  take  risks,  be  vulnerable,  and  come  into 
authentic  relationship  with  one  another  without  alcohol. 
I think  it  is  very  fitting  that  the  apostle  Paul  contrasts 
being  drunk  with  wine  and  being  filled  with  the  Spirit. 
Both  are  things  we  come  under  the  influence  of.  One,  the 
Spirit,  leaves  us  in  control  to  choose.  Paul  says  the  other 
one  takes  control  from  us  and  leads  to  sensual  indul- 
gence. The  Spirit  leads  to  unity,  fellowship,  and  a com- 
mon life  expressed  in  worship  and  serving  one  another 
in  the  body  of  Christ. 

You  might  say  that  your  experience  in  the  church 
hasn’t  been  anything  like  what  I described;  in  fact,  it’s 
more  anxiety-producing  than  the  world.  What  can  I say? 
You’re  right.  Many  times  the  body  of  Christ  doesn’t 
function  the  way  it  should.  But  it  can!  And  sometimes  it 
does!  And  that  places  a call  and  a challenge  to  all  who 
call  Jesus  Lord  to  live  in  such  a way  that  the  church  does 
function  the  way  it  was  designed  to. 

Let  me  stop  to  clarify  one  thing.  I am  not  in  any  way 
suggesting  that  Jesus  or  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a new  drug 
we  need  or  a replacement  for  drugs  and  alcohol.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  there  is  a better  way  to  assert  our 
identity.  There’s  a better  way  to  have  fun  and  fellowship 
than  drug  use.  I believe  it  is  commitment — commitment 
to  the  Lord  and  to  each  other  in  his  body.  Commitment 
to  be  what  he  has  called  and  gifted  us  to  be.  That  doesn’t 
take  away  all  the  anxiety  or  pain.  We  still  feel  the  need 
to  escape  from  anxiety  sometimes. 

It  doesn’t  necessarily  make  being  disciplined  and  tak- 
ing control  of  our  lives  any  easier.  But  commitment  to 
Christ  can  give  us  the  values  and  the  support  through 


the  body  to  look  seriously  at  who  we  are  and  the  choices 
we  make — to  face  those  things  that  cause  anxiety  in  our 
lives  and  deal  with  them  constructively  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  escape  them  irresponsibly. 

I still  have  anxiety.  I still  have  the  tremendous  desire 
to  use  food  and  anger  to  escape  it.  But  through  the  sup- 
port of  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  prompting  and  em- 
powering of  the  Spirit,  I’ve  been  able  to  take  control  of 
some  areas  of  my  life  I wasn’t  in  control  of  before  and  to 
develop  some  positive  addictions. 

What  are  positive  addictions?  Positive  addictions  are 
those  things  we  are  into  that  help  us  deal  with  stress  and 
anxiety  in  constructive  ways.  For  me  it  is  running  and 
spending  time  with  my  family.  The  River  Run  is  coming 
up  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  this  month.  It’s  a 6.2-mile  race, 


Drug  use  of  any  kind,  including 
social  drinking,  is  an  irresponsible, 
destructive  way  to  feel  good  and 
cope  with  life. 


and  I am  going  to  win.  I have  no  idea  how  well  I will  do, 
but  I know  I’m  going  to  win.  I’m  going  to  win  simply  be- 
cause I’ll  run — and  a year  ago  I couldn’t  have  run  three 
blocks.  Running  has  become  a winning  experience  for 
me  because  it’s  a symbol  of  my  taking  control  of  my  life 
and  dealing  with  my  need  to  escape  in  a constructive 
way  that  helps  me  stay  in  control  of  other  areas  of  my 
life. 

Desired  results.  Drug  use  of  any  kind,  including 
social  drinking,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  irresponsible, 
destructive  way  to  feel  good  and  cope  with  life.  So  is 
overeating  and  getting  angry.  They  don’t  produce  the 
desired  results. 

We  don’t  need  a new  drug.  We  need  people.  We  need 
people  who  are  willing  to  be  committed  to  more  than  a 
good  time.  We  need  people  with  the  intelligence  and  the 
character  to  back  up  and  look  honestly  at  who  they  are 
and  the  choices  they  are  making.  People  who  have  the 
courage  to  rebel  in  constructive  ways  and  to  risk  being 
vulnerable  and  committed  to  each  other  and  Jesus 
Christ  in  ways  that  make  a difference  in  the  way  they 
act. 

My  purpose  has  not  been  to  condemn  or  scold,  to  tell 
any  one  they  are  wrong  or  to  come  across  as  if  I’ve  ar- 
rived. But  out  of  my  experience  I have  come  to  believe 
some  things  very  strongly  and  I hold  them  up  for  your 
consideration. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  life  is  too  short,  too  valuable, 
and  far  too  important  to  continue  to  make  choices  that 
don’t  yield  positive  results.  There’s  a better  way. 
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A meditation  for  Pentecost 

The  gift  giver  and  his  greatest  gift 

by  Robert  Roberg 


Every  good  story  has  a climax,  and  the  climax  of  the 
gospel  story  is  Pentecost.  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection 
left  the  disciples  excited  but  disheveled.  It  wasn’t  until 
they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost  Day 
that  the  last  piece  of  the  puzzle  was  in  place.  Some  call  it 
the  birth  of  the  church.  Surely  it  was  the  day  they 
received  the  fire  from  heaven  to  set  the  world  aflame 
with  the  gospel. 

Jesus  came  to  give  us  many  gifts.  He  gave  his  life  for 
our  sins.  He  gave  us  his  unchanging  truths.  He  gave  us  a 
church  to  lead  us  and  strengthen  us.  But  his  greatest 
gift  was  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  10:45):  one,  like  Jesus, 
“another  paracletos”  (John  14:16).  And  “He  will  guide 
you  into  all  truth”  (John  16:16). 

We  Mennonites  make  a big  fuss  over  Jesus’  birth  and 
resurrection,  but  we  skim  over  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We’ve  been  missing  the  climax.  We’ve  exalted  the 
gift  giver  but  ignored  the  gift. 

High  holy  day.  Pentecost  (Shavout)  is  a high  holy  day 
for  the  Jews  in  celebration  of  Moses’  receiving  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  Mount  Sinai.  Pente  means  50.  Fifty 
days  after  they  escaped  from  Pharaoh,  they  received  the 
firstfruits  of  the  Torah.  Pentecost  should  be  our  high 
holy  day,  too,  for  50  days  after  the  resurrection,  we 
received  something  far  greater  than  the  law.  We 
received  the  outpouring  of  God’s  spirit.  Galatians  3:14 
calls  it  “the  blessing  of  Abraham.”  This  is  the  real  bless- 
ing of  Abraham.  Not  many  descendants,  cattle,  or  all  the 
land  in  the  Middle  East  could  compare  to  this  blessing. 
This  was  the  gift  giver’s  final  and  perfect  gift. 

“If  I depart,  I will  send  him  unto  you.  And  when  he  is 
come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgment.  ”• — John  16:7-8 

The  early  Anabaptists  knew  what  it  was  to  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit.  They  tried  to  lead  the  Catholic  and 
Reformed  churches  away  from  violence  and  falsehood. 
The  Anabaptists  were  the  first  major  group  of  modern 
Christians  to  break  away  from  the  flat  view  of  the  Bible. 
The  flat  view  sees  every  book  of  the  Bible  as  being  of 
equal  importance  and  value.  Not  so,  said  the 
Anabaptists.  The  New  Testament  is  superior  to  the  Old. 
Michael  Sattler  taught  that  those  who  continued  to 
follow  the  old  way  would  become  severe  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  but  only  those  who  followed  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  their  rule  of  faith,  would  become  Christlike. 

Galatians  4:21 — 5:1  rejects  the  flat-Bible  theory  and 
shows  us  the  Bible  as  represented  by  two  mountains. 


Robert  Roberg,  Clayhole,  Ky.,  is  administrator  of  Bethany  Men- 
nonite  Camp. 


The  Old  Testament  is  Mount  Sinai  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  Mount  Zion  of  Pentecost  Day.  One  represents 
the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  other  represents  the  giving 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  represents  the  Old  Jerusalem, 
and  the  other  represents  “Jerusalem  which  is  above.” 
They  are  two  ways  of  approaching  God.  Old  Jerusalem  is 
by  works  and  “Jerusalem  which  is  above”  is  by  grace. 


We  Mennonites  have  exalted  the  gift 
giver  but  ignored  the  gift. 


The  covenant  on  Mount  Sinai  leads  to  bondage,  but  the 
New  Covenant  leads  to  freedom. 

Christians  who  defend  warfare  always  do  so  from  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Sinai  (the  Old  Testament).  We  should 
stop  following  Moses.  The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
only  until  John  (Luke  16:16) — “Be  not  entangled  again 
with  the  yoke  of  bondage”  (Gal.  5:1). 

Jesus  ushered  in  a new  dispensation  of  grace,  love, 
peace,  kindness,  and  nonresistance.  He  gave  us  a new 
and  better  way.  It’s  only  when  people  grasp  the  radical 
difference  between  the  Old  Testament  (Mount  Sinai) 
and  the  New  Testament  (Mount  Zion  of  Pentecost  Day) 
that  they  will  become  true  Spirit-filled  followers  of 
Jesus. 

Many  say  that  the  proof  of  being  Spirit-filled  is  speak- 
ing in  tongues,  but  that  is  not  so.  The  proof  of  being 
Spirit-filled  is  when  the  Spirit  of  a dove  rests  in  your 
heart,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  hawk  has  been  banished 
forever  from  the  nest. 

Night  Watch.  Martha  Zimmerman,  in  her  book 
Celebrate  the  Feasts  (Bethany  House),  suggests  having 
an  evening  together  just  before  Pentecost  called  a Night 
Watch.  The  ancient  Hebrews  journeyed  to  the  temple, 
and  the  night  before  Pentecost  they  camped  in  the  hills. 
They  brought  their  first  fruits  of  the  new  season  to  offer 
to  the  Lord.  Have  a camp  out,  says  Zimmerman.  Eat 
fruit.  Think  about  what  firstfruits  you  can  offer.  Have 
an  all-night  Bible  study  about  the  Holy  Spirit.  “My  eyes 
anticipate  the  night  watches,  that  I may  meditate  on  thy 
word”  (Ps.  119:148).  Make  it  a night  to  remember! 

Yes,  I think  it’s  time  we  started  making  a fuss  over 
Pentecost.  By  faith  let’s  claim  our  gift.  God  gave  us  a 
promise;  let’s  accept  it.  Let’s  receive  the  real  blessing  of 
Abraham  so  that  we  can  be  empowered  to  go  to  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth  with  signs  and  wonders  to  tell 
about  the  gift  giver  and  his  greatest  gift.  ^ 
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Yes,  please  enter  my  subscription  for  12  months  of 
Christian  Living  for  $12  ($16  in  Canada) 


Name 

Address 

City 

State/ Province  Zip/  Postal  Code 

Send  completed  form  with  payment  to: 

Christian  Living,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 

Scottdale,  PA  15683-1999,  or  phone  (412)  887-8500. 

This  offer  is  good  only  through  July  31,  1986. 


An 

invitation 

CHRISTIAN 

LIVING 

1 ) Probes  sensitive  areas  of 
church  and  family  relations — 
psychological /spiritual, 
financial,  sexual,  to  name  a 
few — and  suggests  ways  of 
resolving  or  coping  with  them; 

2 ) Focuses  on  relationshioos  as 
the  key  to  all  that  happens  in 
the  family  and  the  community; 

3 ) Serves  up  a menu  of  items 
for  every  taste,  striving  for  that 
which  is  both  interesting  and 
useful  through  stories,  poems, 
articles,  photos,  and  art. 

I am  inviting  you  to  take  out  a 
year’s  subscription  to 
CHRISTIAN  LIVING  at  a 
very  special  rate:  $12  for  12 
issues  instead  of  $16.95  ($16, 
instead  of  $22.55  in  Canada ). 
Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below 
and  return  with  payment. 
Please  do  it  now  before  you 
forget!  This  offer  is  good  only 
through  July  31,1 986. 
Welcome  to  the  CHRISTIAN 
LIVING  family! 


Editor 
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CHURCH  NEWS 

MCs  and  GCs  worry  about 
teaching  peace  to  their  youth 


Here’s  the  answer:  Send  teenagers  as 
evangelists  to  youth  in  other  churches 
and  schools.  The  question?  How  can 
Mennonites  teach  the  meaning  of  peace 
to  their  young  people? 

Forty  Mennonite  youth  leaders  and 
peace  workers  met  near  Chicago,  Apr. 
17-20,  to  face  that  issue.  They  came  feel- 
ing that  not  all  was  well  back  home 
when  it  comes  to  getting  biblical  teach- 
ings across. 

Planners  of  the  Youth  Peace  Educa- 
tion Consultation  came  with  a dire 
warning.  “Youth  may  pass  through 
their  teen  years  without  exposure  to  the 
peace  witness,”  they  said.  So,  these  folks 
from  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
had  their  work  cut  out  for  them  as  they 
gathered  at  the  Christian  Life  Center  in 
La  Grange,  111.  They  knew  they  had  to 
give  shape  to  some  programs  that  would 
liven  up  a lagging  peace  witness. 

Lively  in  every  way  was  the  sugges- 
tion from  Michael  Warren,  a Roman 
Catholic  peace  activist  who  teaches  at 
St.  John’s  University  in  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
He  urged  that  youth  be  sent  out  as  am- 
bassadors for  peace.  “If  you  want  Men- 
nonite youth  to  learn  about  peace,”  he 
said,  “that’s  the  most  dynamic  way.”  He 
was  sure  that  young  Mennonites  had 


something  special  to  bring  to  other 
young  people. 

Of  course,  Warren,  the  founder  of  the 
Youth  for  Peace  movement  within  the 
Catholic  Church,  had  no  intention  of 
sending  out  any  evangelists  untrained 
and  without  a grasp  of  the  primary 
facts  about  the  nature  of  the  world  and 
the  gospel.  He  would  start  with  a 
weekend  conference  to  build  awareness. 

Waterloo,  Ont.,  teacher-writer  Sue 
Clemmer  Steiner  defined  the  content  of 
the  gospel  as  “shalom”  and  “the  living 
stream  of  history.”  She  said  her  goal  is 
to  bring  to  students  “a  memory  of  the 
stream  from  the  past,  a common  dis- 
cernment for  finding  the  stream  in  the 
present,  and  courage  and  hope  for  fac- 
ing the  future  with  the  goal  clearly  in 
view.” 

After  the  vision  came  the  need  to 
bring  it  to  life.  The  assembled  group 
came  up  with  over  a hundred  ideas  of 
how  to  do  peace  education.  Many  dealt 
with  sharpening  present  tools  such  as 
books,  pamphlets,  films,  videos,  and 
Sunday  school  lessons.  Some  ideas  were 
less  traditional:  nonviolent  basketball 
cheers  and  war-toy-free  zones. 

An  important  learning  experience  for 
young  people,  Warren  said,  would  be  to 
encounter  the  victims  of  injustice.  “You 


Ed  Metzler  (left),  moderator  of  the  consulta- 
tion, discusses  peace  education  with  Catholic 
teacher-author  Michael  Warren. 


have  a great  resource,”  he  said.  “You 
have  missionaries  in  the  places  where 
there  are  victims.”  The  congregation  is 
itself  a resource  for  teaching.  “The 
church  should  have  sessions  on  the 
issues  that  divide  the  church,”  said 
Warren. 

Above  all,  Warren  cherished  the  idea 
of  Mennonite  youth  as  evangelists  for 
peace.  More  than  once,  he  asked, 
“Should  there  be  an  annual  convocation 
on  peacemaking  for  Mennonite  youth  to 
which  other  youth  are  invited?” 

The  idea  appealed  to  John  Stoner, 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section. 
“Mennonite  youth  being  teachers  of 
peace?  Maybe  it’s  too  simple;  but  maybe 
it’s  most  profound.”— Maynard  Shelly 


North  American  Mennos 
study  food  production 
in  Africa 

The  African  woman  timidly  approached 
the  two  women  from  North  America. 
Hesitantly,  she  spoke.  “I  have  three 
children.  I do  not  want  four.  My  hus- 
band does  not  work.  My  children  suffer 
from  malnutrition.  Do  you  think  God 
will  accept  me  if  I have  only  three 
children?” 

For  Erna  Funk,  a farmer  from 
Hague,  Sask.,  and  Ivorie  Lowe,  a school 
administrator  from  Markham,  111.,  this 
was  but  one  of  many  questions  en- 
countered during  their  stay  in  Kenya. 
They,  along  with  10  others  from  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  had  been  invited  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  take 
part  in  the  Africa  Food  Study  Tour. 

It  was  a diverse  group,  including 
three  educators,  an  editor,  and  many 
farmers.  During  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, they  would  divide  into  twos,  each 
pair  traveling  to  one  country:  Zambia, 
Zimbabwe,  Zaire,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia. 


Collectively,  they  would  cover  almost 
one-third  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Their  mission:  to  study  the  food  produc- 
tion and  distribution  systems. 

Richard  Garber  of  Nampa,  Idaho,  and 
Norman  Hofer  of  Freeman,  S.  Dak., 
were  asigned  to  Kenya.  These  American 
farmers  found  they  shared  common 
concerns  with  the  Kenyan  farmer — high 
interest,  high  costs,  and  low  prices.  In 
addition,  the  Kenyan  farmer  was  af- 
fected by  the  unavailability  of  land,  and 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  infrastructure 
to  transport  goods  to  market.  Garber 
and  Hofer  could  identify  with  the 
farmer  who  described  how  he  had  to 
borrow  money  for  cropping  and  then 
took  two  harvests  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
leaving  him  with  no  profit  until  the 
third  harvest. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  for  us?” 
was  the  uncomfortable  question  put  to 
Bill  Redekop,  a teacher  from  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  and  Roger  Kennel,  a farmer  from 
Eureka,  111.,  when  they  attended  a 
farmers  cooperative  meeting  in 
Zimbabwe.  The  expectation  that  all 


North  Americans  come  equipped  with 
answers  was  one  that  many  on  the 
study  tour  had  to  face,  and  the  inability 
to  be  able  to  respond  adequately  was 
disturbing. 

As  the  12  food  tour  members  gathered 
later  at  the  Mennonite  Guest  House  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  they  shared  the  stories 
and  aspirations  of  their  host  countries. 
In  a few  short  weeks  they  had  been 
privileged  to  experience  the  life,  joy,  de- 
spair, and  hope  of  a remarkably  diverse 
continent.  They  would  return  home, 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a venture,  imbued  with 
the  desire  to  support  the  development 
efforts  in  Africa,  and  challenged  by  the 
statement  made  to  them  by  an  African 
development  researcher:  “You  can’t 
withdraw  from  the  world.” 

Participants  in  the  tour  are  available 
to  share  firsthand  reports  of  their 
experience  with  interested  groups.  They 
may  be  contacted  through  MCC  at  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859- 
1151,  or  through  any  other  MCC  of- 
fice.— Don  Fiddler 
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Ohio  Conference 
responds  to 
Ten-Year  Goals 

Several  hundred  Mennonites  converged 
on  Zion  Mennonite  Church  in  Archbold, 
Ohio,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  Ohio 
Conference,  Mar.  13-15.  The  theme, 
“The  Old  Message  for  a New  Decade,” 
focused  on  the  Ten-Year  Goals  for  the 
Mennonite  Church  which  were  adopted 
at  Ames  85  last  summer. 

Paul  Gingrich,  president  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  was  the  main 
speaker.  In  his  four  messages,  he  spoke 
on  the  “why,”  “what,”  “where,”  and 
“how,”  of  the  Christian  message.  He 
also  cautioned  his  listeners  not  to  hurry 
into  “furious  action”  on  the  Ten-Year 
Goals.  “Before  that,  we  need  to  work  at 
healed  relationships,”  he  said. 

Dale  Stoll  of  MBM’s  Evangelism  and 
Church  Development  Dapartment  par- 
ticipated with  each  of  Gingrich’s  pre- 
sentations by  suggesting  some  practical 
application  of  the  message  for  congrega- 
tions and  individuals. 

David  Eshleman  of  the  conference’s 
Evangelism  Commission  indicated  a 
“ground  swell  of  interest”  in  establish- 
ing new  congregations.  Rich  and  Becky 
Bartholomew  have  begun  work  in  a 
Columbus  suburb,  and  Jason  and  Donna 
Marie  Yoder  are  moving  to  a Cleveland 
suburb  this  summer  to  plant  a church. 

A delegate  challenged  the  commis- 
sion’s goal  of  establishing  congregations 
that  will  become  self-supporting  within 
a few  years.  “Does  this  mean  we  bypass 
the  inner-city  ghetto  that  will  take  a 
long  period  of  subsidy?  Is  this  an  en- 
deavor to  find  a formula  for  success?” 

The  delegates  formally  accepted  two 
new  congregations  into  the  conference — 
Cornerstone  Mennonite  Church  in  Plain 
City  and  Bellefontaine  Fellowship  in 
Bellefontaine.  They  also  granted  the 
request  by  the  Burnside  congregation  in 
Columbus  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
ference. 

The  most  animated  discussion  during 
the  delegate  sessions  focused  on  Peace 
and  Service  Commission  issues.  A pro- 
posal from  the  floor  asked  the  commis- 
sion to  work  in  the  areas  of  “abortion, 
infanticide,  and  euthanasia.”  The  plight 
of  Central  American  refugees  also 
sparked  interest. 

The  Finance  Commission  reported 
that  1985  contributions  totalled  over 
$400,000  for  the  conference,  with  expen- 
ditures of  about  $382,000.  In  addition, 
the  treasurers  received  over  $878,000 
designated  for  other  conference  and 
churchwide  institutions.  The  delegates 
accepted  an  ambitious  1986  budget  of 
$476,000. 

The  worship  times  which  opened  each 
session  showed  creativity  and  added  a 
positive  note  to  the  inspiration  of  the 


conference.  They  included  a dialogue 
which  pointed  out  to  a “discouraged 
member”  that  good  things  are  happen- 
ing in  the  church,  a Robert  Frost  poetry 
presentation  by  a local  farmer,  and  a 
choral  reading  on  the  “Asphalt  Jungle.” 
The  final  act  of  the  annual  meeting 
was  to  attach  notes  to  helium-filled 
balloons  and  release  them  as  prayers 
and  pledges  to  be  faithful. — David  Groh 


25  years  of  MCC 
in  Atlanta  has 
made  a difference 

How  do  you  measure  the  success  of  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  project? 
MCC  workers  quickly  learn  not  to  look 
only  for  concrete  results — a new  build- 
ing, a change  of  attitude— but  also  to 
grade  their  experience  in  terms  of  rela- 
tionships and  their  own  faithfulness. 

It’s  frequently  hard  to  know  which  is 
more  important — concrete  results  or 
rich  experiences.  For  the  MCC  program 
in  Atlanta,  the  past  25  years  of  service 
have  produced  a rich  variety  of  both. 

MCCers  first  moved  to  Atlanta’s  in- 
ner city  in  1961.  Originally  formed  to 
“bring  reconciliation  to  a troubled  inter- 
racial problem,”  the  MCC  unit  empha- 
sized interracial  unit  living,  placed  two 
youth  workers  with  Martin  Luther 
King,  Sr.’s,  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church, 
and  watched  as  “deep  injustices  were 
laid  bare”  during  racial  rioting  that  oc- 
curred near  the  unit  house. 

Serving  in  Atlanta  soon  began  to  have 
a special  effect  on  MCCers  there.  By 
1968  the  MCC  Workbook  noted  that  a 
unique  aspect  of  service  in  Atlanta  was 
the  number  of  ex-MCCers  who  con- 
tinued to  live  there  after  their  term  was 
finished. 

This  remarkable  trend  has  continued. 
An  informal  study  by  ex-MCCers  in  the 
city  shows  that  a third  of  those  who 
serve  there  stay  a year  after  completing 
their  assignment,  while  20  percent  have 
stayed  permanently.  About  50  former 
MCCers  now  call  Atlanta  home. 

“Service  here  gets  into  your  blood,” 
says  Bob  Lupton,  director  of  Family 
Consultation  Services — an  agency  that 
MCC  helped  create  in  1978.  “You  see  the 
exciting  work  of  God,  feel  a part  of  it, 
and  maybe  feel  like  investing  a life- 
time.” 

Many  of  the  ex-MCCers  continue 
work  in  the  social  services.  Three  of 
them  even  entered  politics — one  as  a 
state  representative  and  two  as  city 
council  members. 

In  1972  MCC  helped  create  the  BOND 
Community  Credit  Union.  “Banks 
weren’t  lending  money  to  innercity 
people,”  says  Les  Gustafson-Zook,  who 


just  completed  a term  as  Atlanta  unit 
director,  reflecting  on  its  creation.  ‘The 
credit  union  made  community  money 
available  to  the  community  for  new 
businesses  and  home  repair.” 

Other  MCC  projects  were  a second 
credit  union  in  another  area,  a day-care 
center,  a community  newspaper,  a low- 
cost  moving  service,  and  a food  co-op. 

In  1974  the  unit  was  moved  from  the 
BOND  community  to  Grant  Park, 
where  MCC  helped  develop  land-use 
plans  and  helped  residents  speak  to 
elected  officials  about  rapid  transit  and 
a planned  expressway. 

The  unit  is  still  located  there.  Vol- 
unteers serve  as  tutors,  with  a public 
school  support  organization,  at  a resi- 
dence and  soup  kitchen  for  the  home- 
less, at  a food  bank,  and  as  anti-death 
penalty  and  peace  activity  organizers. 

— John  Longhurst 


Lester  and  Winifred  Ewy 


Kansas  couple 
appointed  to 
farm  crisis  post 

Lester  and  Winifred  Ewy  of  Partridge, 
Kans.,  have  been  appointed  farm  com- 
munity issues  coordinators  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  U.S.  They  are 
the  first  to  serve  in  this  new  position 
sponsored  by  MCC  U.S.,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid,  and  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates. 

Based  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Ewys 
will  be  available  to  help  communities 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  are 
suffering  from  the  current  farm  crisis. 
Ewys  will  help  the  communities  orga- 
nize efforts  to  meet  their  immediate 
needs  and  help  them  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems they  face. 

“We’ve  experienced  a crisis  our- 
selves,” said  Winifred.  “So  we  can 
understand  what  people  are  experienc- 
ing.” 

Ewys  are  members  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Hutchinson— a 
General  Conference  congregation. 

They  will  work  under  the  guidance  of 
and  participate  with  the  MCC  U.S. 
Farm  Task  Force. 

Until  Ewys  are  established  in  their 
assignment,  they  can  be  contacted 
through  the  Mennonite  Farm  Hotline — 
800-533-8371. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Titus  Martin,  Bird  In  Hand,  Pa. 

The  title  of  the  first-page  article  by 
Ryan  Ahlgrim  in  the  Apr.  15  issue — 
“Jesus:  A Terrible  Steward”— was 
shocking,  to  say  the  least.  Sometimes  an 
unusual  title  prompts  people  to  read  it, 
but  in  this  the  author  and  editor 
overstretched  themselves.  Christ  said  at 


Stewardship”  would  have  been  better. 


one  place,  “I  do  always  those  things  that 
please  the  Father.”  The  Father  spake 
from  heaven,  “Thou  art  my  beloved  Son 
in  whom  I am  well  pleased.”  Of  course 
Christ  did  some  things  that  did  not  seem 
right  to  some  people.  However  I speak 
largely  regarding  the  title. 

I shall  give  one  illustration:  At  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Historical  Society, 
where  I work  sometimes,  we  have  a dis- 
play board  with  many  religious  period- 
icals where  people  walk  past.  Some- 
times they  walk  past  and  stop  and  occa- 
sionally read.  I wonder  what  effect  it 
may  have  on  some  people  when  they  see 
in  bold  headlines,  “Jesus:  A Terrible 
Steward,”  and  perhaps  few  stop  long 
enough  to  read  it.  Perhaps  something 
like  “People  Questioned  Christ’s 


Paul  G.  Landis,  Calgary  Alta. 

Send  a peace  force  to  the  hot  spots  of 
the  world?  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Apr.  8) 

Jesus  identified  the  hot  spots  in  Mat- 
thew 25  as  the  hungry  stomach,  the 
thirsty  throat,  the  stranger  in  town,  the 
unclothed  back,  the  pain-filled  rooms  of 
the  hospitals,  and  the  jails.  These  are 
the  need  boundaries  we  need  to  cross  be- 
cause of  his  cross.  His  love  constrains 
us! 

A peace  force?  The  salt  and  light  way 
allows  us  to  penetrate  barriers  without 
bothering  to  destroy  them.  Thanks  be  to 
God. 


MENNOSCOPE 


A fire  destroyed  the  Mennonite 
center  in  the  university  town  of 
Indiana,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  23.  The 
center  was  used  by  an  emerging 
congregation  and  by  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  SELFHELP 
Crafts  shop.  The  fire,  which  lev- 
eled three  other  buildings  as  well, 
left  27  people  homeless.  “It’s  a 
miracle  no  one  was  hurt,”  said 
James  Keegan,  who  has  been  pas- 
tor of  the  Mennonite  group  only 
since  February.  The  congregation 
is  currently  meeting  in  a nearby 
Presbyterian  church.  The  Men- 
nonites  have  not  yet  decided 
what  to  do  about  the  shop,  which 
was  called  The  Olive  Branch. 
Keegan  said  the  shop  was  a good 
idea  and  was  well  received  in  the 
community,  but  that  it  was  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  small 
congregation. 

Mennonites  are  urged  to  par- 
ticipate in  “Hands  Across 
America”  on  May  25.  Six 

million  Americans  are  expected 
to  join  hands  in  a line  stretching 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  to 
raise  money  for  the  needy  in  the 
United  States.  ‘This  is  a good 
way  to  help  the  homeless  and  the 
hungry,”  says  H.  A.  Penner  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.  To  reserve  a place  in  line, 
participants  should  send  a $10 
contribution  and  the  place  they 
would  like  to  join  the  line  to 
Hands  Across  America,  7707 
American  Ave.,  Marshfield,  WI 
54472. 

Church  of  the  Savior  founder 
Gordon  Cosby  is  this  year’s 
commencement  speaker  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 

The  37th  annual  event  on  May  24 
will  recognize  35  graduates. 
Cosby’s  theme  is  ‘The  Word  Be- 
came Flesh.”  His  ecumenical  con- 
gregation in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  over  30  “mission  groups”  that 
serve  the  needy  and  deal  with 
peace  and  justice  issues. 


The  nursing  program  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  has 
been  granted  state  accredita- 
tion for  another  five  years.  The 
reaccreditation  follows  a visit 
from  a Virginia  Board  of  Nursing 
team  in  mid-March.  Among  the 
strengths  cited  by  the  team  were 
the  EMC  department’s  “well-pre- 
pared chairperson  and  faculty,” 
“an  administration  that  supports 
the  nursing  program,”  “a  well-or- 
ganized curriculum,”  and,  in 
particular,  “good  faculty-student 
relationships.”  Nursing  is  EMC’s 
largest  major,  with  115  students 
enrolled  this  past  school  year. 


More  than  a third  of  the  ac- 
counting students  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  ranked  in 
the  national  top  10  percent  of  a 

preliminary  examination  pre- 
pared by  Educational  Testing 
Service.  The  test  results,  which 
were  released  recently,  showed 
that  EMC’s  mean  score  was 
among  the  top  15  of  the  66  par- 
ticipating colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Among  the  5,000  account- 
ing students  who  took  the  test, 
one  EMC  student  had  “very  close 
to  the  top,  if  not  the  top,  score,” 
said  Professor  Delbert  Snyder. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 
has  acquired  a major  collection 
of  art  and  poetry  by  Dutch 
artist  Jan  Luyken,  who  lived 
from  1640  to  1712.  More  than  100 
illustrated  books,  broadsides,  and 
drawings  were  purchased  by 
EMC’s  Menno  Simons  Historical 
Library  from  Irvin  Horst,  a 
onetime  EMC  professor  who  re- 
tired recently  from  teaching 
Mennonite  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam  in  the 
Netherlands.  Many  generations 
of  Mennonites  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  Luyken’s  104  dra- 
matic engravings  he  produced  for 
Martyrs  Mirror,  a massive 
volume  that  details  the  persecu- 
tion of  Anabaptists  and  first 
published  in  1685. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has 
purchased  several  instruments 
and  pieces  of  equipment  that 
will  strengthen  several  depart- 


ments. The  largest  is  an  IBM 
System  36  computer  with  printer 
and  terminals.  Students  in  nu- 
merous courses  will  now  get  first- 
hand computer  experience.  A 
new  microprocessor-controlled 
ultraviolet-visible  spectro- 
photometer will  be  used  for 
teaching  and  research  in  the 
Chemistry  Department.  Two 
physiographs,  which  measure 
biological  phenomena  such  as 
skeletal  muscle  contractions  and 
cardiac  electrical  recordings,  will 
aid  physiology  and  biology 
students. 

The  city  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
saluted  Goshen  College  in  two 

ways  during  April.  Both  were  in 
response  to  the  national  recogni- 
tion the  college  received  through 
its  inclusion  in  the  book  Best 
Buys  in  College  Education  and  its 
selection  as  one  of  the  Midwest’s 
best  “smaller,  comprehensive” 
colleges.  On  Apr.  14,  Goshen 
News  praised  GC  in  an  editorial. 
Although  noting  that  some  city 
residents  are  antagonized  by  the 
school’s  “peace”  position  on  some 
national  issues,  “This  should  not 
detract  from  the  contribution 
Goshen  College  is  making  to  this 
community  in  providing  quality 
education  for  young  people  in  a 
Christian  setting.”  Three  days 
earlier,  the  Goshen  Rotary  Club 
devoted  its  regular  meeting  to  a 
GC  tribute.  It  was  led  by  two 
Rotary  leaders  who  are  members 
of  the  Goshen  College  president’s 
Advisory  Board. 

The  basketball  season  at 
Goshen  College  ended  glo- 
riously for  the  women  but  dis- 
appointingly for  the  men.  The 

women,  with  an  overall  record  of 
16-7,  won  the  championship  of 
the  Hoosier  Conference  for 
Women  and  became  the  first  GC 
women’s  basketball  team  to 
qualify  for  the  District  21  tourna- 
ment of  the  National  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  The 
men’s  3-18  finish  has  hurt  the 
morale  of  the  program  and 
sparked  a clamor  for  changing 
the  current  no-athletic-scholar- 
ship  policy  at  Mennonite  Church 
colleges. 


Goshen  College’s  new  Marine 
Biology  Laboratory  in  Layton, 

Fla.,  was  dedicated  in  a cere- 
mony on  May  3 at  Layton  Com- 
munity Church.  Participating 
were  local  dignitaries  and 
Goshen  representatives,  includ- 
ing former  GC  president 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  who  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the 
laboratory.  The  new  facility  in- 
cludes a laboratory,  housing  for 
24  students,  two  kitchens,  a guest 
room,  and  a living  room.  The 
$120,000  structure  was  made 
possible  by  a major  gift  from  Ina 
Latta  Strasser  of  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  land  was  donated  by  local 
residents,  including  the  mayor  of 
Layton.  Other  Goshen  College 
friends  and  alumni  provided 
labor,  furnishings,  and  a variety 
of  other  services. 

The  Goshen  College  student 
newspaper  has  won  several 
awards  in  the  Indiana  Collegiate 
Press  Association  competition 
for  1985.  The  Record  placed  sixth 
in  its  division,  which  included  10 
colleges  and  universities.  Receiv- 
ing first-place  awards  were  Ed 
Zuercher  for  a news-analysis  j 

story  on  grade  inflation,  Jeff 
Hochstedler  for  a sports  story 
about  Goshen’s  policy  of  not  giv- 
ing athletic  scholarships,  Scott 
Lightfoot  for  a photo  story  on  a 
day  at  a GC  soccer  game,  and 
Mark  Krisetya  for  an  editorial 
cartoon  on  a food  fight  in  the 
college  cafeteria. 

Hesston  College  has  appointed 
new  head  coaches  for  three  of  its 
athletic  teams: 

•Mark  Yoder,  men’s  basketball. 

A former  standout  basketball 
player  at  Hesston  and  at  Fresno 
Pacific  College,  he  has  been  an 
assistant  basketball  coach  in 
California  at  the  high  school  and 
college  level. 

•Joyce  Stokes  Wyse,  women’s 
softball.  A former  athletic  star  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  she 
is  a high  school  physical  educa- 
tion teacher  and  has  coached  a 
variety  of  sports. 

•Jeff  Birky,  women’s  basketball.  f 

Currently  a staffer  in  Hesston’s 
Admissions  Department,  he  has 
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Congregation  teaches  peace  through  ‘Christian  Peace  Elf.’  Peace 
education  on  a local  level  is  the  emphasis  of  a book  placement 
program  currently  underway  in  Scottdale,  Pa.  Kingview  Mennonite 
Church  chose  10  books  that  portrayed  various  aspects  of  peace. 

Here  Melanie  Green  and  her  cat , Mushroom , read  Henry’s  Red 
Sea,  the  dramatic  story  of  World  War  II  refugees  in  Germany. 

Copies  of  each  of  the  10  books  were  placed  in  four  local  libraries. 
As  incentive  for  reading , a gift  certificate  from  the  Scottdale 
Provident  Bookstore  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  completes  short 
tests  on  the  content  of  the  books. 

Reviews  of  all  books,  written  by  local  people,  are  being  published 
by  area  newspapers.  Posters  picturing  the  books  have  been  placed 
around  Scottdale,  and  bulletin  announcements  of  the  program  were 
used  by  congregations  in  the  Scottdale  Association  of  Churches. 

“Response  to  the  books  has  been  good,  ” says  David  Hiebert,  who 
directs  the  program.  “Calls  arid  inquiries  have  come  to  the  Provident 
Bookstore  from  people  interested  in  purchasing  the  books.  At  the 
Scottdale  Public  Library,  people  are  waiting  to  check  out  the  books 
on  our  list.  ” 

Persons  interested  in  starting  a similar  project  in  their  church  or 
community  may  write  to  Christian  Peace  Elf  at  Kingview  Mennonite 
Church,  1007 Kingview Rd.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


had  a variety  of  coaching  assign- 
ments at  Hesston. 

Delbert  Wiens  talked  about 
home  communities  and  churches 
at  Hesston  College,  May  4-6.  He 
was  the  final  speaker  of 
Hesston’s  annual  Biblical  Per- 
spective Series.  Wiens,  a hu- 
manities and  philosophy  profes- 
sor at  Fresno  Pacific  College,  told 
about  his  own  upbringing  in  a 
rural  Midwestern  Mennonite 
community  and  discussed  the  fu- 
ture of  Mennonite  communities 
and  churches. 

“Earthkeeping”  was  the  topic 
of  lectures  by  Wes  Jackson  at 
Hesston  College,  Mar.  20-21.  He 
was  the  third  lecturer  in  the 
college’s  1985-86  Biblical  Perspec- 
tive Series.  He  is  founder  and 
codirector  of  the  Land  Institute— 
an  education  and  research  orga- 
nization devoted  to  a search  for 
sustainable  alternatives  in  agri- 
culture, energy,  shelter,  and 
waste  management.  It  is  based  in 
Salina,  Kans. 

In  what  ways  will  I share  my 
faith  with  others?  What  is  my 
view  of  missions?  Will  I be  able  to 
fit  into  another  culture?  These 
and  other  questions  were  asked 
by  30  Hesston  and  Bethel  College 
students  at  an  Overseas  Missions 
Retreat  recently  at  Eden  Men- 
nonite Church,  Moundridge, 
Kans.  It  was  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  (Men- 
nonite Church)  and  Commission 
on  Overseas  Mission  (General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church). 
The  students  learned  about  mis- 
sions today  and  were  urged  to  get 
involved. 

Marxist  ideology  should  not  be 
fought  by  turning  Christianity 
into  a counter-ideology,  said  a 
Christian  professor  from  Czech- 
oslovakia during  a Mar.  10  ad- 
dress at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  “Our  mis- 
sion is  rather  to  explode  the 
Marxist’s  prejudice  against  reli- 
gion,” argued  Milan  Opocensky. 
“We  can  do  it  just  by  being  faith- 
ful.” Opocensky  has  worked  for 
many  years  as  a church  leader  in 
a communist  country.  He  is  a 
social  ethics  professor  at 
Comenius  Evangelical  The- 
ological Seminary  in  Prague  and 
an  ordained  Czech  Brethren  pas- 
tor. 

Dutch  and  German  Mennonites 
have  submitted  responses  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’ 
landmark  statement  on  “Bap- 
tism, Eucharist,  and  Ministry.” 
Prepared  by  more  than  100 
theologians  from  some  30  coun- 
tries, the  statement  attempts  to 
synthesize  member  churches’ 
thinking  on  these  three  subjects, 
with  the  hope  of  achieving 
greater  unity.  The  only  Men- 
nonite bodies  that  hold  mem- 
bership in  WCC  are  the  Nether- 
land’s  20,200-member  General 
Mennonite  Conference  and  West 
Germany’s  7,400-member  United 
German  Mennonite  Congrega- 
tions. In  their  response,  the 


Dutch  Mennonites  noted  with 
interest  that  the  issues  which 
created  serious  divisions  in  the 
16th  century— such  as  the  debate 
over  infant  vs.  believers  bap- 
tism— are  now  the  basis  for  a 
unifying  dialogue. 

A Quaker  pastor  was  the 
speaker  for  Spiritual  Forma- 
tion Week  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries, 

Mar.  12-16.  Stan  Thornburg  of 
Redwood  Friends  Church  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  challenged  the 
students  to  work  at  spiritual  di- 
rection—a vital  part  of  the  pas- 
toral ministry  that  he  feels  is 
largely  ignored  today.  “People 
are  leaving  the  church  today  be- 
cause they  say  they  are  not  being 


fed,”  he  said.  Thornburg  sug- 
gested ways  that  pastors  can 
strengthen  their  own  spirituality 
by  staying  in  closer  touch  with 
God. 

A memorial  scholarship  fund 
has  been  established  in  honor  of 
Frank  Epp  by  Conrad  Grebel 
College.  A former  president  of 
the  college,  he  died  in  January  of 
heart  failure  at  the  age  of  56.  He 
was  also  a historian,  author, 
professor,  pastor,  editor,  and 
politician.  The  proceeds  from  the 
fund  will  be  used  to  promote  the 
study  of  Mennonites  and  other 
minority  groups — areas  to  which 
Epp  devoted  large  amounts  of 
time  and  energy.  More  informa- 
tion on  the  fund  is  available  from 


Rod  Sawatsky  at  the  college,  Wa- 
terloo, ON  N2L  3G6. 

Lynn  Miller  used  storytelling 
and  “faith  telling”  to  bring  a 
new  dimension  of  spiritual 
growth  to  students  and  faculty 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  High 
School  during  Spiritual  Renewal 
Week,  Mar.  3-7.  In  addition  to 
telling  his  own  faith  story,  Miller 
told  biblical  stories  in  a variety  of 
ways— including  African  believ- 
ers’ version.  Miller  is  pastor  of 
South  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Mennonite  theologian  John 
Yoder  addressed  an  arms 
protest  meeting,  Apr.  3-5,  in 
Warrensburg,  Mo.— described  as 
“the  most  vulnerable  spot  in  the 
world”  because  of  the  150  nuclear 
missile  silos  located  there.  Over 
200  people  had  gathered  to  dis- 
cuss the  Christian  call  to  resist 
the  arms  race.  Yoder’s  topic  was 
“The  Scriptures  and  Resistance.” 
At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  nearly 
80  of  the  participants  illegally 
entered  Whiteman  Air  Force 
Base  as  a symbol  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  nuclear  weapons. 

Japanese  women  enjoyed  an 
all-day  quilting  event  recently 
at  Mimuro  Mennonite  Church  in 
suburban  Tokyo.  Karen  Kreider 
Yoder,  an  American  Mennonite 
who  teaches  at  American  School 
in  Japan,  showed  slides  and 
displayed  samples  of  quilts  and 
invited  the  women  to  try  their 
hand  at  a “flower  garden  ’ quilt. 
Missionary  Sandra  Liechty  led  a 
worship  service  for  the  par- 
ticipants, many  of  whom  are  not 
church  members.  Quilting,  a 
North  American  folk  art  espe- 
cially popular  among  Men- 
nonites, has  attracted  attention 
in  Japan  in  recent  years. 

Nurses  in  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference  kicked  off  a fund 
drive  for  India  during  their  an- 
nual dinner  on  Apr.  8 at  Wa- 
terford Mennonite  Church  in 
Goshen,  Ind.  The  50  people  in  at- 
tendance comprised  the  local 
chapter  of  Mennonite  Nurses  As- 
sociation. This  year’s  fund-rais- 
ing project  will  benefit  nursing 
students  in  India.  Scholarships 
and  other  kinds  of  help  will  be 
distributed  through  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  More  informa- 
tion on  the  project  is  available 
from  Dottie  Kauffman  at  2410 
Berkey  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Four  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  have  begun 
their  assignments  following  lan- 
guage study.  Ken  and  Natalie 
Johnson  Shenk  have  been 
assigned  by  Japan  Mennonite 
Church  to  youth  work  and  Bible 
education  in  Sapporo.  They  work 
with  all  three  Mennonite  con- 
gregations in  the  city  and  with 
Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School. 
Mark  and  Darlene  Keller  have 
been  assigned  by  United  Mission 
to  Nepal  to  teaching  in  Pokhara. 
Mark  helps  train  elementary 
school  teachers,  and  Darlene  is 
helping  establish  a preschool. 
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Chicagoans  protest  ‘contra’  aid  with  ‘die-in.’  Eight  Chicago  area 
Mennonites  participated  in  a “die-in"  and  street  witness  at  the  post 
office  in  Chicago  on  Apr.  1J,  to  demonstrate  their  opposition  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  request  for  $100  million  in  U.S.  aid  to  the 
“contra”  rebels  in  Nicaragua.  Here  a protester  hands  a flower  to  a 
police  officer  before  being  forcibly  removed! 

Kris  Chupp  and  Dorothy  Friesen  joined  25  others  who  entered  the 
post  office  and  dropped  to  the  ground  one  by  one  to  dramatize  the 
reality  faced  by  Nicaraguans  daily  as  a result  of  contra  raids  on  that 
country.  Orlando  Redekop  placed  flowers  on  the  “dead” and  told  the 
people  mailing  their  tax  forms  the  day  before  the  deadline  that  their 
taxes  are  used  to  kill  Nicaraguans. 

Other  Mennonites  joined  the  300  demonstrators  outside  the  post 
office  who  put  up  posters  depicting  a bloody  hand  on  a tax  form. 

No  arrests  were  made.  The  “dead”  were  dragged  from  the  building 
and  heaped  outside  the  door.  “I  was  heartened,  ” said  Friesen,  “that 
the  officer  accepted  the  flower  I gave  him  in  the  name  of  the  dead 
women  and  children  of  Nicaragua.  ” 

The  Mennonite  participants  are  part  of  the  National  Pledge  of 
Resistance  movement,  whose  members  have  committed  themselves 
to  resist  U.S.  military  escalation  in  Central  America. 


The  Mennonite  Fellowship  of 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  boosted  its 
membership  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent when  10  new  members 
joined  the  group  on  one  recent 
Sunday.  The  four  baptisms  and 
six  transfers  brought  total  mem- 
bership to  33.  Average  Sunday 
attendance  has  grown  from  18  in 
1982  to  60  today.  The  fellowship 
meets  in  a historic  Victorian 
house  in  Waukesha — a suburb  of 
Milwaukee.  Clarice  and  Law- 
rence Kratz  are  the  pastors. 

A church  is  being  planted  in  the 
northwestern  section  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  It  is  growing  out 
of  a Bible  study  started  last 
September  by  Don  and  Bonnie 
Yoder,  who  moved  to  that  part  of 
the  city  to  help  establish  a con- 
gregation. Don  is  practicing  what 
he  preaches  in  his  work  as  a 
church  planting  consultant  to 
both  the  Mennonite  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  churches. 
Nearly  50  people  met  at  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church  recently  to 
hear  a progress  report  on  the 
church  planting  effort  and  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  the  future. 

A Mennonite  congregation  in 
America’s  colonial  captial  has 
won  an  award  from  the  National 
Association  of  Counties.  Wil- 
liamsburg (Va.)  Mennonite 
Church  was  recognized  for  its  in- 
novative Respite  Day  Care 
Program  for  parents  of 
potentially  abused  or  neglected 
children.  The  program  gives 
parents  a break  from  their 
preschool  children  for  four  hours 
every  two  weeks,  and  gives  the 
children  a hot  meal  and  one-on- 
one  attention  from  a volunteer 
assigned  just  to  them.  The  effort 
is  directed  by  James  City 
County’s  child  protective  services 
coordinator  and  volunteer  service 
coordinator. 

A new  and  growing  congrega- 
tion in  Philadelphia  has  found  a 
larger  meeting  place.  On  May  4, 

West  Philadelphia  Mennonite 
Fellowship  began  Sunday 
services  at  Calvary  United  Me- 
thodist Church.  It  is  at  the 
intersection  of  48th  St.  and  Balti- 
more Ave. 

A church  “or’  the  poor— not 
“for”  the  poor — is  taking  root 
in  Roanoke,  Va.,  according  to 
founding  pastor  David  Hayden. 
It  is  located  in  the  Southeast  sec- 
tion, whose  residents  of  Appala- 
chian descent  are  looked  down 
upon  by  the  rest  of  the  city.  “Our 
goal  is  to  see  the  disenfranchised 
of  our  area  be  empowered  and 
rise  up  and  become  heralds  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,”  Hayden  said. 
“To  bring  this  about  we  work 
from  the  concept  of  being  with  as 
opposed  to  simply  doing  for.  ” 
Calling  itself  Southeast  Com- 
munity Church,  the  new  Men- 
nonite congregation  uses  a rented 
older  church  building.  It  also 
rents  a large  old  home  next  door 
as  a hospitality  house  for  the 
homeless.  As  an  advocate  for  the 
poor,  Hayden  is  involved  in  or- 
ganizing a “coalition  of  poor 


people”  to  confront  the  forces  in 
the  city  that  cause  their  suffer- 
ing. 

Some  75  Choice  Books  workers 
in  Florida  were  encouraged  to 
“distribute  more  books  that 
contain  practical  ministries” 

during  a Mar.  1 banquet  at  Bay 
Shore  Mennonite  Church  in 
Sarasota.  The  speaker  was  Mak 
Douglas,  author  of  How  to  Make 
a Habit  of  Succeeding.  He 
challenged  the  group  to  help 
reach  the  40  million  people  who 
visit  Florida  each  winter.  He 
reminded  them  that  Jesus  of- 
fered practical  ministries  that 
were  not  always  directly 


spiritual,  such  as  feeding  the 
5,000  or  turning  water  into  wine. 
Choice  Books,  a ministry  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  cur- 
rently has  nearly  170  bookracks 
in  stores,  restaurants,  and  other 
places  in  Florida. 

A theater  company  which  a 
Mennonite  mission  worker 
helped  create  is  receiving  ac- 
claim in  Belgium.  The  company 
is  Groupe  Faces,  and  the  worker 
is  Stephen  Shank  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  He  was  a 
drama  teacher  and  student 
before  going  to  Belgium  with 
MBM  in  1980.  Recently  the  com- 
pany gave  16  two-hour  perfor- 


mances of  The  Holy  Fool  by 
Italian  playwright  Dario  Fo,  and 
was  encouraged  by  the  response 
of  the  audiences  and  the  reviews 
by  the  critics.  The  production 
was  filmed  by  Belgian  national 
television  for  airing  around 
Easter.  The  company  was  also 
one  of  four— out  of  53 — groups  to 
receive  a cash  award  from  the 
Cultural  Commission  of  Brussels, 
the  capital  of  Belgium. 

The  growing  Mennonite  con- 
gregation in  Araguacema, 
Brazil,  is  running  out  of  church 
benches  and  communion  cups. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  Lee  and  Mary  Alice 
Hertzler  said  the  youth  are  espe- 
cially active,  and  have  made 
weekend  trips  to  other  churches 
in  the  area,  “where  they  have 
provided  good  evangelistic  em- 
phasis.” Araguacema  is  the 
mother  church  of  several  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  the  re- 
mote interior  of  Brazil. 

A Russian-language  Mennonite 
radio  program  is  now  reaching 
the  Soviet  Union  from  a new 
angle.  Recently  Voice  of  a Friend 
began  airing  on  Trans  World 
Radio’s  shortwave  station  on  the 
Pacific  island  of  Guam.  The  sta- 
tion’s 100,000-watt  transmitter, 
broadcasting  on  two  different 
frequencies,  reaches  the  south- 
central  and  southeastern  parts  of 
the  country.  The  15-minute 
weekly  program  reaches  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  from 
four  other  radio  stations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  The 
program’s  writer-speaker  is  Vasil 
Magal,  and  its  sponsor  is  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

Voluntary  Service  workers  who 
were  assigned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  1968-70,  are  urged  to 
submit  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses. They  should  be  sent  to 
Marlin  Zook  at  4375  Ren- 
kenberger  Rd.,  Columbiana,  OH 
44408. 

A task  force  has  been  appointed 
to  help  determine  creative 
strategies  for  urban  ministry  in 

the  next  decade.  The  nine-mem- 
ber group  was  named  by  the 
Inter-Mennonite  Home  Minis- 
tries Council.  It  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church,  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church.  The  Mennonite 
Church  representatives  are 
Chicago  Area  Mennonites  coordi- 
nator Pauline  Kennel  and  Wash- 
ington (D.C.)  Community  Fellow- 
ship associate  pastor  Curt 
Ashburn.  Part  of  the  task  force’s 
work  will  be  to  review  the 
responses  from  an  urban  church 
survey  conducted  last  fall. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
is  having  increasing  difficulty 
placing  North  American 
workers  in  India,  due  to  a 1984 
ruling  by  the  Indian  government 
that  restricts  the  issuing  of  visas 
and  residence  permits.  MCC  is 
down  to  only  two  North 
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MCC  distributes  aid  to  Nicaraguan  Indians.  A shipment  of  food 
aid  from  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  for  the  Miskito  In- 
dians of  Nicaragua  arrived  in  March  at  the  port  of  Puerto  Cabezas.  It 
included  300  tons  of  beans  and  com  and  130  tons  of  powdered  milk 
and  vegetable  oil.  On  the  same  ship  were  130  tons  of  clothing, 
medicine,  and  housing  materials  from  three  other  Christian 
agencies. 

The  aid  was  requested  by  CEPAD,  Nicaragua’s  Protestant  relief 
and  development  agency,  for  the  Miskitos.  They  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nicaraguan  army  after  some  of  them  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  antigovemment  "contra"  rebels. 

MCC  country  representatives  Jim  and  Ann  Graber  Hershberger, 
who  were  on  hand  when  the  aid  shipment  arrived,  said  CEPAD 
walks  a tigh  trope  between  the  leftist  Sandinista  government  and  the 
U.S. -supported  contras  and  is  suspected  by  both  sides. 


American  workers  in  India,  and 
its  program  there  is  now  handled 
almost  entirely  by  local  people. 
“We  have  a good  national  staff 
and  in  many  ways  this  move  is 
positive,”  said  South  Asia 
secretary  Paul  Myers.  “But  it 
also  means  that  there  will  be 
fewer  communication  channels 
between  us  and  our  Indian 
partners  and  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  India.”  Begun  in 
1942,  the  India  program  is  one  of 
MCC’s  largest,  with  a 1985 
budget  of  $644,000.  Last  year 
India  was  also  the  beneficiary  of 
$1  million  in  material— mostly 
food — aid  from  MCC. 

Some  very  special  students  in 
Kampuchea  received  school 
kits  from  some  very  special 
friends  in  Asia  recently.  About 
1,500  orphaned  schoolchildren  in 
Prey  Veng  Province  received  the 
last  batch  of  a total  of  4,300 
school  kits  sent  to  them  from 
Mennonites  in  India  and  Indo- 
nesia. Among  the  people  dis- 
tributing the  kits  was  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  physician 
Sunil  Chatterjee.  Some  of  the 
kits  were  from  his  hometown  of 
Dhamtari,  India.  The  school-kit 
project  was  started  by  MCC  in 
1981  as  a response  to  the  near 
total  destruction  of  Kampuchea’s 
schools  during  the  brutal  Pol  Pot 
dictatorship. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada  is  appealing  to  its 
member  denominations  to  ap- 
point more  women  representa- 
tives to  its  board.  Currently  only 
four  women  serve  on  the  31- 
member  MCC  Canada  board.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the 
board  called  for  “a  more  balanced 
involvement  of  men  and  women” 
during  its  Mar.  14-15  meeting  in 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Lively  discussion 
on  the  subject  came  about  partly 
in  response  to  recent  research  by 
the  MCC  Committee  on  Women’s 
Concerns,  which  showed  that 
over  half  of  MCC’s  workers  are 
women  but  only  a tiny  per- 
centage of  them  are  administra- 
tors and  board  members. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Canada  has  urged  the  Cana- 
dian government  to  support  a 
nuclear  arms  freeze.  In  a recent 
letter  to  government  officials, 
MCC  asked  that  Canada  change 


its  vote  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  freeze  resolution,  which 
comes  before  the  UN  almost  ev- 
ery year,  calls  on  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
“halt  the  testing,  production,  and 
further  deployment  of  all  nuclear 
weapons,  missiles,  and  delivery 
systems  in  a way  that  can  be 
checked  and  verified.” 

A Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee worker  is  the  link  between 
parents  and  the  school  board  in 
Atlanta.  She  is  Jennifer  Delanty, 
and  she  works  for  Atlanta  Par- 
ents and  Public  Linked  for 
Education — or  Apple  Corps  for 
short.  As  editor  of  the  organiza- 
tion’s monthly  newsletter,  she  at- 
tends all  the  Atlanta  Public 
School  Board  meetings  and  helps 
parents  keep  up-to-date  with  the 
board’s  current  efforts  to  up- 
grade the  school  system.  De- 
lanty’s  work  has  received  praise 
from  both  Apple  Corps’  director 
and  the  school  board’s  president. 
“She’s  a real  positive  person  to 
have  here,”  said  the  latter.  De- 
lanty, from  Dallas,  Oreg.,  is  a 
Voluntary  Service  worker  with 
MCC  U.S. 

An  effort  to  provide  jobs  for 
unemployed  Mennonite  minor- 
ities is  under  way  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  Shalom  Main- 
tenance Association,  established 
by  the  Council  of  Anabaptist 
Leaders,  hired  its  first  two  em- 
ployees recently.  They  are  from 
Family  Mennonite  Church,  a pri- 
marily Belizean  congregation, 
and  House  of  the  Lord  Fellow- 
ship, a Central  American  group. 
The  new  association  offers  lawn 
care,  janitorial  services,  house- 
cleaning, and  office  maintenance. 
Billy  Irvin  is  the  director. 

The  cartoon  strip  “Pontius 
Puddle”  has  ventured  overseas 

to  begin  appearing  in  some  of  the 
40  religious  publications  that 
cover  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Begun  in  1983  by  Mennonite 
cartoonist  Joel  Kauffmann,  the 
strip  currently  appears  in  57 
North  American  magazines 
(including  Gospel  Herald),  reach- 
ing a combined  readership  of 
nearly  32  million.  Pontius  Puddle 
is  a broader,  more  ecumenical 
successor  to  Sisters  and 
Brothers,  which  dealt  mainly 
with  Mennonite  concerns. 


Correction:  The  writer  of  the 
book  review  in  the  May  6 issue— 
Duane  Kauffman — is  from 

Perkasie,  Pa.,  and  not  from 
Goshen,  Ind. 

New  appointments: 

•Earl  Roth,  executive  secretary, 
Africa  Inter-Mennonite  Mission, 
starting  in  September.  He  suc- 
ceeds James  Bertsche,  who  is 
retiring.  Currently  an  AIMM 
missionary  in  Zaire,  Roth  has 
served  in  Africa  for  31  years. 
AIMM  is  an  Elkhart,  Ind. -based 
agency  supported  by  six  Men- 
nonite denominations. 

• Waldo  Neufeld,  executive  direc- 


tor, Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee British  Columbia,  starting 
next  January.  He  succeeds  Bill 
Wiebe,  who  has  served  on  an  in- 
terim basis  since  early  this  year. 
Neufeld  is  currently  coordinator 
of  personnel  and  administrative 
services  for  MCC  Canada. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Voluntary  Service  program 
coordinators,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Needed  are 
people  for  Atlanta,  Minneapolis, 
and  Washington.  Previous 
experience  in  MCC  is  preferred. 
Qualifications  include  leadership 
and  administrative  ability  and 
interpersonal  skills.  Contact  the 
Personnel  Department  at  MCC, 
Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717-859-1151. 

•Residence  director  of  women’s 
halls,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
starting  on  Aug.  18.  The  position 
is  for  nine  months  of  the  year 
only.  It  includes  supervision  of 
resident  assistants,  counseling, 
coordination  of  upkeep,  and  re- 
lating to  student  life  staff.  Re- 
quired is  a master’s  degree  in 
counseling  or  a bachelor’s  degree 
with  group-living  experience. 
Contact  the  Personnel  Office  at 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
phone  703-433-2771. 
•Admissions  representative. 
Hesston  College,  starting  im- 
mediately. The  position  involves 


Pontius 


Joel  Kauffmann 
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TO  LIVE  LIKE  GOD. 
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personal  and  phone  contacts  with 
prospective  students  and  their 
parents,  pastors,  and  guidance 
counselors.  The  person  should  be 
skilled  in  management,  interper- 
sonal relations,  and  sales.  Send 
resume  to  Duane  Sauder  at  the 
college,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS 
67062. 

•Teachers,  Menno  Simons 
School,  starting  this  fall.  Two 
persons  are  needed  at  this  inter- 
Mennonite  school  in  Calgary, 
Alta.— for  grades  1 and  2 and  for 
elementary  and  junior  high 
music.  Both  should  also  be  able  to 
teach  German.  Contact  Martin 
Epp  by  May  23  at  the  school,  2445 
23rd  Ave.  SW,  Calgary,  AB 
T2T  0W3;  phone  403-249-9944. 
•Executive  director,  OPAL, 
starting  this  summer.  This  is  a 
Mennonite-related  agency  in 
southern  New  Brunswick  which 
serves  mentally  handicapped 
persons  and  their  families.  The 
qualifications  include  experience 
in  administration  and  public 
relations.  Send  resume  by  May  31 
to  OPAL  at  Box  336,  Sussex,  NB 
E0E  1P0. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Hannibal 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  Hannibal, 
Mo.:  Justin  and  John  Robertson 
by  baptism  and  Terry,  Pam,  and 
Chris  Robertson  by  confession  of 
faith.  Souderton,  Pa.:  Mark  Slick 
and  Leo  Orloski.  Strawberry 
Lake,  Ogema,  Minn.:  Pam 
Davidson.  Pleasant  View,  Go- 
shen, Ind.:  Jim  Faux.  Casselton, 
N.Dak.:  Grace  Greiger  by 

confession  of  faith.  Science 
Ridge,  Sterling,  III:  Jan-Gerrit 
Bouwman  by  confession  of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  Norman 
Derstine  from  Kalona,  Iowa,  to  4 
Village  Square,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801  (effective  June  1). 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Birkey,  Dennis  and  Deborah 
(Myers),  Fisher,  111.,  first  child, 
Jonathan  Lee,  Apr.  13. 

Cressman,  Lyle  and  Karen 
(Wells),  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Nicholas 
Blair,  Apr.  8. 

Davidson,  Jimmy  and  Pam 
(Auland),  Ogema,  Minn.,  first 
child,  Tamara  Rae,  Feb.  12. 

Eichelberger,  Don  and  Cindy 
(Coon),  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  third 
and  fourth  children,  second  son 
and  second  daughter,  Ashley  Ni- 
cole and  Tyler  James,  Apr.  15. 

Garrido,  Cesar  and  Judith 
(Landes),  Danboro,  Pa.,  third 
son,  Kirk  Alejandro,  Feb.  27. 

Gingerich,  Dave  and  Julie 
(Linder),  Burton,  Ohio,  second 
daughter,  Anne  Marie,  Mar.  18. 

Gingerich,  Gene  and  Kim 
(Gardner),  Goshen,  Ind.,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Rebekah 
Marie,  Jan.  29. 


Krabill,  Elvin  and  Connie 
(Albrecht),  Tiskilwa,  111.,  second 
son,  Eric  Brent,  Apr.  19. 

Metzler,  Mike  and  Beth 
(Kurtz),  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Amanda  Joy,  Jan.  28. 

Nussbaum,  Larry  and  Cheryl 
(Snyder),  Hesston,  Kans.,  third 
son,  Jesse  Scott,  Apr.  15. 

Pelfry,  Brian  and  Jyl 
(Stutzman),  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
second  daughter,  Samantha  Jo, 
Apr.  9. 

Ressler,  Jeff  and  Cindy 
(Moody),  Orrville,  Ohio,  first 
child,  Aaron  John  Moody,  Feb.  3. 

Roth,  Reginald  and  Debra 
(Diers),  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
second  son,  Malachi  R.,  Apr.  23. 

Swartzendruber,  John  and 
Barbara  (Nolt),  Elkhart,  Ind., 
third  child,  second  son,  Jordan 
Clay,  Apr.  16. 

Troyer,  Paul  and  Doris 
(Mestl),  West  Point,  Nebr., 
second  daughter,  Laura  Mae, 
Mar.  8. 

Yoder,  Tom  and  Judy 
(Weaver),  Goshen,  Ind.,  second 
son,  Matthew  Scott,  Apr.  15. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Brandenberger-Miller.  James 
Brandenberger  and  Sharon 
Miller,  both  of  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon 
E.  Bontreger,  Apr.  19. 

Miller-Jantze.  Roger  Miller 
and  Lynne  Jantze,  both  of 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong., 
by  Rocky  Miller,  brother  of  the 
groom,  and  Sherm  Kauffman, 
Apr.  19. 

Schindler-Busjahn.  Randy 
Schindler,  Orangeville,  111., 
Catholic  Church,  and  Lorna 
Busjahn,  McConnell,  111., 
Freeport  cong.,  by  Robert  E. 
Nolt,  Apr.  19. 

Sulat-Landes.  Greg  Sulat, 
Hatboro,  Pa.,  and  Joyce  Landes, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  both  of 
Doylestown  cong.,  by  Ray  K. 
Yoder,  Apr.  12. 

Yutzy-Rupp.  Clayton  Yutzy, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  and  Cyndee 
Rupp,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore 
cong.,  by  Sherm  Kauffman,  Apr. 
12. 


OBITUARIES 


Bauman,  Salome,  daughter  of 
Silas  and  Lydia  Ann  (Groff) 
Bauman,  was  born  in  Woolwich 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Mar.  27,  1909;  died  at 
Fairview  Mennonite  Home, 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  Apr.  16,  1986; 
aged  77  y.  She  was  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  her  family, 
having  been  preceded  in  death  by 
9 brothers  and  3 sisters.  She  was 
a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  18,  in  charge  of 


Glenn  Brubacher;  interment  in 
First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Heller,  Harlan  B.,  son  of 
Martin  H.  and  Katie  (Buchen) 
Heller,  was  born  in  Elizabeth 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1891;  died  at 
Pleasant  View  Rest  Home, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Apr.  3,  1986;  aged 
94  y.  He  was  married  to  Florence 
Martin,  who  died  in  1972.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Parke  and 
Eugene),  3 daughters  (Anna— 
Mrs.  Rohrer  Leaman,  Kathryn— 
Mrs.  John  B.  Landis,  and 
Verna— Mrs.  Martin  Bomberger), 
23  grandchildren,  60  great-grand- 
children, and  one  great-great- 
grandson.  He  was  a member  of 
Hammer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  7,  in  charge  of 
Paul  Hollinger,  Richard  Hurst, 
and  Ira  Good;  interment  in  Ham- 
mer Creek  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Lapp,  Henry  S.,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Mary  (Stoltzfus)  Lapp,  was 
born  in  Leacock  Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept. 
24,  1899;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Harrison  House,  Christiana,  Pa., 
Mar.  29,  1986;  aged  86  y.  On  Dec. 
8,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
M.  Lapp,  who  died  on  Jan.  31, 
1977.  Surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Marian  — Mrs.  Titus  King, 
Linda — Mrs.  Naaman  Yoder, 
and  Mary  June— Mrs.  Melvin 
Glick),  4 sons  (Paul  B.,  Ben  F., 
Dan  L.,  and  Raymond  L.),  23 
grandchildren,  7 great-grand- 
children, 4 brothers  (John, 
Aaron,  Daniel,  and  Jonas),  and  4 
sisters  (Annie,  Leah,  Mary,  and 
Rachel).  He  was  a member  of 
Pequea  Amish  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Weavertown  Amish 
Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  1,  in 
charge  of  Christ  Dienner,  Allan 
Lee  Stoltzfus,  Jonathan 
Stoltzfus,  and  Aaron  Glick;  inter- 
ment in  Weavertown  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Dorothy  June, 
daughter  of  David  and  Ada  (Ken- 
nel) Mast,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  31,  1918;  died  at 
Pomerene  Memorial  Hospital, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Apr.  19,  1986; 
aged  68  y.  Surviving  are  one 
adopted  daughter  (Wanda 
Willems),  2 grandchildren,  and  4 
sisters  (Olive — Mrs.  Ralph 
Beachy,  Ruth — Mrs.  Daniel 
Johns,  Mrs.  Lorene  Kaser,  and 
Elsie— Mrs.  David  Miller).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  (Earl  and  Robert).  She 
was  a member  of  Millersburg 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  23,  in  charge  of  David  L. 
Groh;  interment  in  Berlin 
Cemetery. 

Weaver,  John  B.,  son  of  Jacob 
S.  and  Lizzie  (Buckwalter) 
Weaver,  was  born  in  Stanton, 
Mich.,  May  12,  1904;  died  at  Tel 
Hei  Retirement  Community, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1986; 
aged  81  y.  He  was  married  to 
Esther  Ruth  Shirk,  who  died  in 
1973.  In  1976  he  was  married  to 
Kathryn  Mast,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Mrs.  Melvin  Good),  3 sons  (Earl, 
Roy  S.,  and  Robert),  9 grand- 
children, and  5 great-grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of 
Churchtown  Mennonite  Church. 


Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Goodville  Mennonite  Church  in 
charge  of  Earl  Sensenig,  Kenneth 
Mull,  Roland  Weaver,  and  Aquila 
Stoltzfus;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Weldy,  Lucile,  daughter  of 
Jonas  W.  and  Ida  (Homes) 
Martin,  was  born  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  June  23,  1911;  died  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  26,  1986;  aged 
74  y.  On  Oct.  14,  1928,  she  was 
married  to  Eldon  J.  Weldy,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Theron  and  Verlyn),  2 
daughters  (Norma  Jean  Weldy 
and  Karen — Mrs.  David  Kauff- 
man), 6 grandchildren,  and  2 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Yellow  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  30,  in 
charge  of  Bob  Detweiler;  inter- 
ment in  the  Olive  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Lester  David,  son  of 
Elby  R.  and  Clara  (Schrock) 
Yoder,  was  born  in  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Mar.  19,  1921;  died  at  Har- 
risonville,  Mo.,  Apr.  11,  1986; 
aged  65  y.  On  June  3, 1949,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Kathryn 
Hartzler,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Doyle  Gene), 
one  daughter  (Reita),  3 grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Verna — 
Mrs.  Orville  Buerge).  He  was  a 
member  of  Harrisonville  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Sycamore  Grove 
Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  14,  in 
charge  of  Jerry  Ketner,  James 
Yoder,  and  Darrell  Zook;  inter- 
ment in  Clearfork  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 

Consultation  on  Ordination,  Goshen,  Ind., 
May  14-15 

Festival  of  Worship,  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  15-18 
Southwest  Conference  midyear  delegate 
meeting,  Blythe,  Calif.,  May  17 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Council  on  Church  and  Media  annual  meet- 
ing, Waterloo,  Ont.,  May  27-28 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  commencement, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12-14 
Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  16-19 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  June  19-21 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting, 
June  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  June  27-28 
Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June 
28-July  1 

VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Con- 
ference, Wheaton,  111.,  June  29-July  1 
Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  in  Allegheny 
Conference,  July  7-18 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va., 
July  9-13 

Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville,  Pa.,  July  10-13 
Missions  Festival,  in  Allegheny  Conference, 
July  11-13 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meet- 
ing, Petoskey,  Mich.,  July  13-15 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Pope,  in  historic  visit  to  synagogue, 
calls  Jews  ‘elder  brothers’ 

Pope  John  Paul  II  paid  a historic  visit 
recently  to  Rome’s  main  synagogue, 
embraced  the  chief  rabbi,  and  described 
the  Jewish  people  as  Christianity’s  elder 
brothers. 

“It  took  nearly  2,000  years  for  that  ki- 
lometer,” said  a headline  in  the  Rome 
daily  II  Messaggero  in  reference  to  the 
less-than-one  mile  separating  Vatican 
City  from  the  synagogue. 

The  visit,  the  first  ever  recorded  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  pontiff  to  a Jewish 
house  of  worship,  underlined  the 
progress  made  in  recent  decades  toward 
improved  Jewish-Catholic  relations. 

Rome’s  Jewish  community,  consisting 
of  about  16,000  people,  is  considered  the 
oldest  in  the  West,  and  traces  its  history 
back  to  the  second  century  B.C.  For 
centuries,  and  as  recently  as  1870,  the 
community  suffered  formal  discrimina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  popes  who 
governed  the  Eternal  City. 


Church  ceremony  proclaims 
Chicago  a nuclear-free  zone 

A ceremony  held  at  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  in  Chicago  marked  the  signing 
of  an  ordinance  which  makes  Chicago 
the  largest  nuclear-free  zone  in  the 
United  States. 

The  measure,  which  was  passed  by 
City  Council,  was  signed  by  Mayor 
Harold  Washington  as  some  150  people 
looked  on.  The  action  makes  Chicago 
one  of  five  major  nuclear-free  cities 
around  the  world  including  London, 
England;  Bonn,  West  Germany;  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand;  and  Kyoto,  Japan. 

The  ordinance  forbids  the  design, 
production,  deployment,  launching, 
maintaining,  or  stocking  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  their  components  within  the 
city  limits. 


LCA  leaders  balk 
at  Lutheran  merger  provisions 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America’s  30- 
member  Executive  Council,  meeting  in 
New  York  recently,  asked  planners  of 
the  proposed  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  to  rescind  their  deci- 
sion to  locate  the  church’s  main  offices 
in  Milwaukee  and  demanded  other 
changes  that  could  jeopardize  the  unity 
plan. 

Executive  Council  members  echoed 


the  wishes  of  their  denomination’s  30 
bishops,  who  had  met  just  prior  to  the 
council  session,  in  urging  the  merger 
commission  to  make  substantial 
changes  in  union  documents.  Among 
other  things,  LCA  objects  to  the  strong 
Congregationalism  of  its  merger 
partners,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
merger  provisions. 

The  action  on  the  headquarters  city 
by  the  LCA  decision-makers  apparently 
unravels  a compromise  that  was 
reached  in  February  by  the  merger  com- 
mission after  it  was  unable  to  decide 
between  Chicago,  favored  by  opinion 
leaders  in  the  2.9-million-member  LCA, 
and  Minneapolis,  preferred  by  the  2.3- 
million-member  American  Lutheran 
Church.  The  other  merger  partner  is  the 
110,000-member  Association  of  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Churches. 


Nicaraguan  churches  seek  to  learn 
from  poor,  NCC  leader  says 

Churches  in  Nicaragua  have  a “pas- 
sionate commitment  to  justice”  but  are 
retaining  “a  critical  detachment  from 
the  Sandinista  government,”  said  the 
head  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  shortly  after  his  return  from  a 
recent  visit  to  Central  America. 

Arie  Brouwer,  general  secretary  of 
the  31-denomination  ecumenical  organi- 
zation, said  the  trip  made  by  an  eight- 
member  NCC  delegation  was  a “pastoral 
visit  to  express  our  continuing  concern 
to  the  churches,”  not  a fact-finding  tour. 

“What  impressed  me  most,”  said 
Brouwer,  “was  the  emphasis  among 
church  leaders  on  learning  from  the 
poor.” 

The  NCC  leader  declared  that  “there 
is  lots  of  hope  and  optimism.  But  Nica- 
raguans wish  the  United  States 
wouldn’t  make  it  so  hard  for  them.  They 
have  had  a major  power  in  the  world 
fomenting  a rebellion  against  them. 
There  is  concern  but  not  grimness.” 


Vandalized  Islamic  centers  plan 
more  contacts  with  public 

“Muslims  are  just  like  other  Ameri- 
cans,” says  Zaffar  Hassanally.  “They 
just  want  their  religious  freedom  and 
the  right  to  practice  their  own  religion.” 

But  some  people  apparently  see  them 
as  a threat — like  the  unknown  vandals 
who  made  two  recent  attacks  on  the  Is- 
lamic Center  of  the  South  Bay  in 
Lomita,  Calif.  Hassanally  is  president 
of  the  center’s  board  of  directors.  A 
similar  attack  was  made  on  the  Islamic 
Center  of  Southern  California  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Hassanally  said  that  “part  of  the 
frustration  is  that  Islam  is  such  a major 
religion  in  the  world,  but  it  is  unknown, 
misunderstood,  and  misperceived  in  this 
country.”  He  commented  that  “some- 


times the  news  media  do  us  a disservice 
when  they  use  words  like  ‘Muslim  ter- 
rorist.’ We  are  not  associated  with  any 
kind  of  terrorist  activity.” 

Hassanally  recently  called  a special 
meeting  of  leaders  from  a handful  of  Is- 
lamic centers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  to 
discuss  the  vandalism.  All  agreed  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  begin  educating 
the  public  about  Islam.  They  plan  to  do 
so  through  a variety  of  outreach  pro- 
grams. 


Canadian  theologian:  Catholic 
swing  to  left  is  ‘irreversible’ 

One  of  Canada’s  foremost  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  told  a major  con- 
ference of  Canadian  and  U.S.  theolo- 
gians in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  that  the  turn 
to  the  left  that  has  taken  place  in  church 
teachings  is  “irreversible.” 

Most  of  the  themes  of  liberation  the- 
ology have  already  been  reflected  in  of- 
ficial church  teachings,  said  Gregory 
Baum,  noting  that  they  have  gone  on  to 
influence  bishops  and  the  Vatican. 

“Liberation  theology”  is  a term  used 
to  describe  teachings  which  have 
evolved  among  oppressed  groups  in 
Latin  American  countries,  aided  by 
priests  and  intellectuals. 

Baum,  a former  priest,  said  opposi- 
tion to  the  leftward  trend  comes  not 
only  from  the  rich  and  powerful,  but 
from  many  ordinary  Catholics  who  are 
made  uneasy  by  the  change  from  pre- 
vious church  teachings,  some  of  which 
overstressed  economic  self-reliance. 


Three-fourths  of  Anglican  clergy 
oppose  Thatcher  government 

The  old  maxim  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  Conservative  Party  at 
prayer  has  finally  been  shattered. 

Almost  three-quarters  of  Anglican 
clergy  are  opposed  to  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher’s  government  and 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  current  Con- 
servative philosophy  of  free  enterprise 
and  capitalism. 

The  Church  of  England,  if  clergy 
opinion  is  an  accurate  gauge,  has  taken 
a clear  shift  to  the  left.  Nearly  half  the 
clergy  questioned  in  a national  poll  com- 
missioned by  the  church  said  they 
would  vote  for  the  Liberal/ Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  Alliance  at  the  next  general 
election. 

The  anti-Conservative  findings  cli- 
maxed boisterous  months  for  the 
Church  of  England  during  which  its 
leaders  have  found  themselves  increas- 
ingly in  conflict  with  Thatcher  and  her 
government.  It  is  clear  that  the  old 
partnership  that  was  said  to  exist 
between  the  established  church  and  the 
Conservative  Party — a oneness  of  the 
middle  class,  affluent,  and  privileged — 
has  been  collapsing  for  some  time. 
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Nonresistance  and  pacifism 


As  time  goes  on  questions  that  were  once  seen  as 
answered  decisively  come  up  again.  How  Christians 
respond  to  violence  and  war  is  one  such  durable  issue. 
Today  there  are  questions  raised  where  we  had  not  been 
hearing  them. 

Lutherans,  for  example,  have  not  generally  been 
found  in  the  Christians-for-peace  camp.  Since  Martin 
Luther,  it  seems  to  some  outsiders  that  they  have  been 
wont  to  solve  the  problem  of  violence  by  dividing  life 
neatly  into  two  kingdoms — the  kingdom  of  the  world 
and  the  kingdom  of  Christ — and  assuming  that  the 
Christian  can  serve  both. 

But  now  we  have  “Lutheran  Theology  and  the  Witness 
of  Peace”  by  Richard  P.  Hordern  in  Word  and  World,  a 
publication  of  Luther  Northwestern  Seminary.  The 
author  reviews  the  history  of  peace  theories  from 
Luther  on  down.  He  finds  that  following  the  Lutheran 
two-kingdom  theory  has  “created  . . . the  tendency  of 
the  church  to  give  an  uncritical  blessing  on  the  state  to 
do  what  it  wants  to  do”  (p.  139).  He  concludes  that 
“when  we  come  to  understand  the  gospel  in  its  fullness 
we  will  come  to  understand  Lutheranism  as  an  ‘historic 
peace  church’  ” (p.  160). 

While  Lutherans  test  their  position  against  the 
pressures  of  modern  life,  Mennonites  need  to  do  the 
same.  The  Mennonite  position  in  fairly  recent  times  has 
been  called  “nonresistance.”  The  classic  statement  on 
this  has  been  Guy  F.  Hershberger’s  War,  Peace,  and 
Nonresistance  (Herald  Press,  revised  edition,  1969).  Not 
a man  to  do  things  by  halves,  Hershberger  devotes  two 
chapters  (more  than  60  pages)  to  a discussion  of  “Bib- 
lical Nonresistance  and  Modern  Pacifism.” 

He  points  out  that  “Nonresistance  and  pacifism  are 
both  scriptural  terms,  taken  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.”  But  he  notes  that  current  usage  separates 
them.  “The  term  nonresistance  as  commonly  used  today 
describes  the  faith  and  life  of  those  who  . . . cannot  have 
any  part  in  warfare  because  they  believe  the  Bible  forbids 
it,  and  who  renounce  all  coercion,  even  nonviolentcoer- 
cion.  Pacifism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a term  which  covers 
many  types  of  opposition  to  war”  (p.  203, 1946  edition). 

Hershberger’s  review  of  some  varieties  of  pacifism  is 
useful  and  helps  to  explain  why  interest  in  a peace  posi- 
tion has  ebbed  and  flowed:  up  during  peace  time,  down 
during  a war.  In  contrast,  Hershberger’s  position  is 
thoroughly  anchored  in  the  New  Testament. 

Progression  in  the  biblical  tradition  from  the  prophets 
to  Jesus  is  discussed  by  John  W.  Miller  in  “Envisioning 
the  World’s  Future:  Neglected  Prophetic  Insights” 
(Conrad  Grebel  Review,  winter,  1986).  Miller  shows  that 


the  earlier  prophets  of  Judah  were  patriots  who  ex- 
pected God  to  work  through  a king  of  the  house  of 
David.  But  by  the  time  of  Jeremiah  a new  note  begins  to 
appear.  In  Jeremiah  29  we  read  a message  to  the  cap- 
tives in  Babylon  urging  them  to  settle  down.  In  Ezekiel 
and  Isaiah  40-55  a more  specific  nonpolitical  prophetic 
model  begins  to  appear,  “that  of  the  prophet  as  evan- 
gelist-pastor, rooted  in  the  fundamental  values  of  his 
people  but  now  no  longer  so  much  a fiery  critic  as  a 
messenger  of  hope  and  caretaker  of  souls”  (p.  13). 

Under  this  guidance  the  people  of  Judah  learned  to 
function  without  a king,  though  when  Jesus  appeared 
many  were  still  unhappy  about  it.  There  are  those  who 
would  hold  that  Jesus  was  naive,  that  he  did  not  engage 
in  violence  because  he  didn’t  understand  the  need  for  it. 
It  is  our  Mennonite  position  that  Jesus  understood  very 
well  the  dynamics  that  lead  to  violence  and  that  he  re- 
jected them  in  favor  of  the  model  of  servant  as  de- 
scribed in  Scriptures  such  as  Isaiah  53. 

Numbers  of  Mennonite  writers  since  Hershberger  are 
not  inclined  to  draw  the  lines  between  nonresistance  and 
pacifism  as  sharply  as  he  did.  For  example,  the  recent 
book  Christian  Peacemaking  and  International  Conflict 
by  Duane  Friesen  (Herald  Press,  1986)  does  not  have  the 
term  “nonresistance”  in  the  index.  In  some  cases  this 
may  be  merely  a difference  in  terminology.  In  others  it 
is  a difference  of  opinion.  In  Kingdom,  Cross,  and  Com- 
munity (Herald  Press,  1976) — a volume  in  honor  of 
Hershberger’s  80th  birthday — J.  Lawrence  Burkholder 
asserted  that  “Mennonites  must  move  in  theory  from  an 
absolutist  ethic  to  an  ethic  that  engages  honestly  the 
relativity  of  a complex  reality.  It  means  the  end  of  in- 
nocence and  the  beginning  of  a vast  and  troublesome 
quest  of  places  to  draw  the  line  short  of  pure 
nonresistance”  (p.  137). 

Like  Lutherans,  Mennonites  have  spoken  of  two 
kingdoms,  of  this  world  and  of  our  Lord.  But  instead  of 
serving  both,  we  have  intended  to  serve  only  the  Lord. 
This  radical  view  has  made  us  a problem  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  when  everyone  is  expected  to  rally 
round  the  flag. 

But  like  the  Lutherans,  we  have  also  tended  too  much 
to  accept  the  status  quo  as  the  source  of  reality.  C.  J. 
Dyck  once  wrote  that,  while  Mennonites  do  not  believe 
in  war,  it  takes  a war  to  bring  the  best  out  of  us.  Call  it 
what  we  will  at  this  point  in  our  history,  we  need  some 
fresh  enthusiasm  for  positive  peacemaking  that  does  not 
take  its  definition  of  reality  from  London,  Moscow,  Ot- 
tawa, or  Washington,  to  name  only  a few  of  the  less 
fruitful  possibilities.— Daniel Hertzler 
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Jesus  and  the  role  of  women 


by  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus 


It  is  important  that  we  do  not  use 
Jesus  for  our  purposes  but  that  we  let 
him  use  us  for  his  purposes.  We  must 
not  overlook  his  atonement  for  our  sins 
to  make  possible  new  life  in  him. 
Neither  should  we  overlook  the  many 
implications  for  our  human  rela- 
tionships and  our  work  as  members  of 
his  body,  the  church. 

To  get  the  picture  of  Jesus’  example 
and  teaching  in  relation  to  the  roles  of 
men  and  women,  we  need  to  look  first  at 
the  customs  and  attitudes  in  Jesus’ 
time. 

Bad  times  for  women.  Women  had  a 
shamefully  low  status.  Female  babies 
were  worthless.  In  1 B.C.  an  Egyptian 
working  in  Alexandria  wrote  to  his  ex- 
pectant wife,  “If  it’s  a boy,  keep  it;  if  it’s 
a girl,  expose  it.”  If  female,  the  baby 
would  be  left  out  in  the  weather  without 
shelter,  food,  or  clothing  until  she  died. 

Jesus  must  have  known  the  long- 
standing myths  about  women  back  of 
this  practice.  Statements  attributed  to 
the  Indian  philosopher  Buddha  in  the 
500s  or  400s  B.C.  are:  “Women  are  evil, 
jealous,  stupid.  Avoid  the  sight  of  them. 
Do  not  speak  to  them.” 

In  300  B.C.  the  Greek  philosopher 
Aristotle  contended  that  all  women  are 
worthless.  “Woman  may  be  said  to  be  an 
inferior  man,”  he  declared.  Never  mind 
his  methods  of  research  in  claiming  that 
the  female  fetus  was  a rational  soul  in 
80  days,  but  it  took  only  40  days  for  the 
male  fetus  to  reach  such  a state. 

Such  shameful  attitudes  were  per- 
petuated through  the  centuries  long 
after  the  time  of  Christ.  Siam  had  a pro- 
verb, “Teach  a buffalo  before  a woman.” 
Muhammad’s  teachings  began  during 
the  600s  A.D.  Outside  many  mosques 
there  was  a sign,  “Women,  dogs,  and 
other  impure  animals  not  permitted.” 

Jewish  males  were  taught  to  thank 
God  daily  that  they  were  not  born  a 
Gentile,  a slave,  or  a woman.  It  is  most 
interesting  that  St.  Paul  spoke  to  those 
three  categories  when  he  said  that  in 
Christ  “there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
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slave  nor  free,  male  nor  female”  (Gal. 
3:28). 

Men  avoided  speaking  to  women  in 
public,  even  to  their  own  women.  One 
pronouncement  of  rabbis  said,  “The 
world  cannot  exist  without  males  and 
females,  but  happy  is  he  whose  children 
are  sons  and  woe  to  him  whose  children 
are  daughters.” 

In  Jewish  law  a woman  was  not  a 


Jesus  radically  broke 
custom  in  the  way  he 
related  to  women. 


legal  person.  She  was  a thing  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  her  husband  or  father, 
forbidden  to  learn  the  law,  having  no 
part  in  the  synagogue  services.  The  rab- 
bis said,  “Better  give  the  Torah  (the  first 
five  books  of  the  Bible)  to  be  burned 
than  teach  it  to  your  daughter.” 

Against  that  backdrop,  Jesus’ 
example  and  words  stand  out  in  sharp 
contrast. 

Radical  new  way.  In  a radically  new 
way,  Jesus  recognized  women  by  the 
fact  that  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna,  Su- 
sanna, and  other  women  traveled  with 
him  and  the  disciples  during  their  evan- 
gelistic ministry  (Luke  8:1-3). 

Jesus  taught  emphatically  that  dis- 
cipleship  transcends  womanhood, 
manhood,  and  matters  of  sex.  A woman 
once  called  out  to  him  from  the  crowd, 
“Happy  is  the  woman  who  bore  you  and 
nursed  you!”  Even  while  speaking  of  his 
own  blessed  mother,  Jesus  said, 
“Rather,  how  happy  are  those  who  hear 
the  word  of  God  and  obey  it”  (Luke 
11:27-28,  TEV). 

If  discipleship  transcends  woman- 
hood, manhood,  and  matters  of  sex,  why 
is  it  that  many  church  people  in  our 
time  consider  family  duties  a substitute 
for  a mother’s  involvement  but  not  a 
father’s  in  church  work?  We  believe 
motherhood  is  the  highest  calling  of  a 
mother.  Why  isn’t  fatherhood  the 
highest  calling  of  a father?  Why  is 
family  life  to  be  a mother’s  whole  life 
but  only  incidental  for  a father? 

Society  says  a woman’s  face  is  her  fu- 
ture. As  I travel  to  some  of  our 


churches,  I am  amazed  at  the  Mennonite 
women  who  buy  that  line,  and  I use 
advisedly  the  words  buy  that  line.  Don’t 
Christian  women  know  that  the  best 
way  to  improve  their  looks  is  by  a 
pleasant  expression  that  springs  from 
inner  peace?  Even  the  church  has  been 
too  much  on  the  side  of  saying  woman’s 
body  is  her  mission.  Jesus  called  for 
something  different  for  woman  and 
men.  Discipleship  transcends  woman- 
hood, manhood,  and  matters  of  sex. 

Jesus  never  made  demeaning  com- 
ments about  women.  He  never  taught 
that  any  person  was  superior  to 
another.  He  paid  attention  to  the  worth 
of  women  more  than  any  other  prophet. 

Customs  broken.  In  the  home  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  he  broke  the  custom 
of  the  rabbis  who  refused  to  teach 
women.  He  included  Mary  in  the  dis- 
ciple band  and  said  she  had  chosen  the 
better  part  as  she  sat  at  his  feet  listen- 
ing to  his  teaching.  Note  the  word 
chosen.  She  had  a choice  to  become  a 
learner  and  Jesus  commended  her  in 
that.  When  had  a man,  and  of  all  things, 
a rabbi,  ever  done  that  before?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bible  record,  Mary  was  the 
first  woman  to  be  taught  by  a rabbi. 

This  is  Jesus  bringing  new  freedom  to 
women  to  be  learners  and  it  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  those  who  still  believe  that  a 
woman  should  stay  a little  dumb,  even 
strive  for  incompetence,  so  she  is  not  a 
threat  to  men.  Did  we  never  know  that 
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men  of  quality  are  not  threatened  by 
women  of  equality? 

Jesus  commended  Mary  for  putting 
kingdom  work  above  kitchen  work. 
When  had  a man  ever  done  that  before? 
And  he  was  affirming  her  as  a woman 
who  did  not  need  to  be  like  every  woman 
was  supposed  to  be,  not  even  like  her 
sister  Martha  (Luke  10:38-42).  But  let  us 
not  categorize  Martha  even  if  she  was 
too  anxious  about  kitchen  work.  She 
was  capable  of  discussing  spiritual 
truth  with  Jesus  when  she  went  out  to 
meet  him  after  the  death  of  her  brother 
Lazarus.  According  to  the  Bible  record 
this  woman,  Martha,  was  the  first 
person  to  whom  Jesus  revealed  that  he 
was  the  “resurrection  and  the  life” 
(John  11:25-27). 

Time  and  again  Jesus  rebuked  the  op- 
pressive double  standard  of  his  day  and 
restored  objects  of  discrimination  to 
another  status.  When  arrogant  men  laid 
hold  of  the  woman— and  not  the  man- 
caught  in  adultery,  Jesus  said,  “If  any 
one  of  you  is  without  sin,  let  him  be  the 
first  to  throw  a stone  at  her.”  After  they 
left,  one  by  one,  remembering  their  own 
sins,  Jesus  said  to  the  woman,  “Go  now 
and  leave  your  life  of  sin”  (John  8:3-11, 
NIV). 

Jesus’  teaching  on  divorce  cut  through 
the  double  standard  of  his  day.  Men  had 
been  free  to  put  away  their  wives  for 
any  trivial  reason.  Jesus  said,  “Anyone 
who  divorces  his  wife,  except  for 
marital  unfaithfulness  . . . and  marries 
[another]  woman  . . . commits  adultery” 
(Matt.  5:32,  NIV). 

One  time  the  disciples  were  surprised 
to  find  Jesus  at  a well  talking  to  a 
woman.  A man  was  not  supposed  to  talk 
to  a woman  in  a public  place.  A Jew  was 
not  supposed  to  talk  to  a Samaritan. 
Now,  of  all  things,  a Jewish  rabbi  was 
talking  to  a despised  Samaritan  women 
who  had  too  many  men  in  her  life.  This 
was  the  seeking  Son  of  a seeking  Father 
dealing  with  a sinful  woman  with  re- 
demptive love,  the  reigning  principle  in 
his  life  (John  4:27). 

Women  proclaimed  the  gospel.  The 

woman  talked  about  the  proper  place 
for  worship  and  Jesus  discussed  the 
proper  spirit  of  worship.  The  woman 
mentioned  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Jesus  revealed  to  such  a woman  that  he 
was  the  Messiah.  “I  am  he.  I who  am 
talking  to  you,”  he  said.  According  to 
the  Bible  record,  this  Samaritan  woman 
was  the  first  person  to  whom  Jesus 
revealed  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  The 
changed  woman  went  back  to  her  village 
to  spread  the  word  about  him  and  many 
believed  in  him  because  of  her 
testimony  (John  4:39). 

This  was  Jesus,  the  great  custom- 
breaker,  the  great  changer  of  hearts, 
who  was  not  limited  by  convention. 


It  did  not  matter  to  Jesus  that  persons 
proclaiming  his  message  were  women. 
Problems  on  this  question  seem  to  be 
problems  of  custom  and  culture,  not 
biblical  or  theological  problems. 

Except  for  one  male  disciple,  women 
were  the  last  persons  to  stay  with  Jesus 
as  he  hung  on  the  cross.  It  was  women 
who  were  first  at  the  tomb,  women  who 
first  saw  the  risen  Jesus,  women  who 
were  first  told  to  proclaim  the  good 
news  of  his  resurrection,  women  who 
were  told  by  Jesus  not  to  be  afraid  but 
to  go  and  tell  the  men  what  they  should 
do — go  to  Galilee  and  see  him  there. 

Luke  24:9-11  (TEV)  says,  “Women  . . . 
told  these  things  to  the  apostles.  But  the 
apostles  thought  that  what  the  women 


It  is  sad  that  the  church 
has  had  the  authority 
but  not  the  vision  to  use 
the  full  gifts  of  women. 


said  was  nonsense,  and  they  did  not 
believe  them.”  Likely  they  could  not 
believe  that  women’s  words  carried 
much  weight.  But  that’s  just  like  Jesus 
to  use  unlikely  people  in  his  kingdom 
work. 

At  a meeting  where  I was  speaking,  a 
man  said  during  the  discussion  that  he 
believes  one  reason  God  came  to  earth  in 
the  bodily  form  of  a man  instead  of  a 
woman  was  to  model  the  way  men 
should  treat  women.  Some  believe  that 
God  revealed  himself  in  a man  because 
it  was  a man’s  world  as  a result  of  sin. 
People  would  listen  only  to  a man. 

That  God-man,  Jesus,  radically  broke 
custom  in  the  way  he  related  to  women, 
a fact  that  has  reenforced  many  a 
woman  as  she  had  to  put  up  with  put- 
downs.  She  knew  of  something  better 
than  the  way  she  was  being  taught  and 
treated.  She  was  listening  to  a different 
voice. 

Jesus  gave  new  dignity  to  women  and 
responsibility  to  be  significantly  in- 
volved in  declaring  his  message.  This  is 
radically  different  from  the  notion, 
persisting  with  many  to  this  day,  that 
women  are  to  be  playthings  for 
playboys  and,  I would  add,  work  things 
for  work  boys  with  no  calling  of  their 
own. 

There  are  women  who  see  no  reason 
to  become  the  inferior  side  of  a supe- 
rior/inferior system  in  order  to  come 
into  the  Christian  church.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  church  people  so  misrep- 
resent to  them  the  meaning  of  belonging 
to  Christ  and  the  church.  It  is  sad  that 


the  church  has  had  the  authority  but 
not  the  vision  to  use  the  full  gifts  of 
women. 

New  era  of  respect.  Jesus’  ministry 
and  attitudes  heralded  a new  era  of 
respect  for  women.  In  the  newr  hu- 
manity in  Christ  there  is  a new  way  of 
acting  in  male  and  female  roles. 

Jesus  once  stood  in  the  synagogue  and 
read  words  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  that 
were  fulfilled  in  him: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  on  me,  be- 
cause he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  pood 
news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to  pro- 
claim freedom  for  the  prisoners  and 
recovery  of  sight  for  the  blind,  to  release 
the  oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  year  of 
the  Lord's  favor. — Luke  U:  18- 10,  NIV 

Yes,  preaching  the  good  news  of  for- 
giveness of  sins;  proclaiming  freedom 
for  all  kinds  of  prisoners  in  body  and 
spirit,  recovery  of  sight  for  all  kinds  of 
blindness:  physical,  spiritual,  mental, 
emotional;  releasing  people  in  all  kinds 
of  oppression  because  of  superior/infe- 
rior systems — that’s  what  Christ’s  life 
was  about.  It’s  still  what  his  life  and 
ours  are  all  about. 


The  crusade 

In  a three-piece  suit 
he  spoke  of  the  big  crusade 
“Five  nights  on  TV” 

My  mind  reels  with  that 
gruesome  word 
I see  metallic  knights  killing 
Tu  rks  and  Jews 
Byzantine  priests 
and  aged  women 
I see  thin  monks  and  ragged 
serfs 

leading  children  to  treachery 
and  slaughter 

I see  Christian  Constantinople 
raped  and  burned  by  Christian 
Rome 

Slavery  and  blood:  Medieval 
madness 

“Don’t  miss  it  on  channel  3” 
The  word  is  as  dirty  to  me  as 
“Inquisition”  or  “Dachau” 
Expunge  this  word 
please  remove  it  from  the 
Christian  vocabulary 

— Robert  Roberg 
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My  personal  pilgrimage  with  the  Bible 

It  turned  my  life  around 


by  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver 


I grew  up  in  what  you  might  call  a 
mainline  Mennonite  family.  From  as  far 
back  as  I can  remember  I received  the 
very  best  in  Christian  training  from  all 
sides.  I received  the  best  that  Mennonite 
Sunday  schools  and  summer  Bible 
schools  had  to  offer  in  the  1950s;  and  in 
a day  when  Sunday  school  is  almost  a 
pejorative  term,  I say  this  in  genuine 
appreciation  for  what  I received  there  as 
a child. 

One  of  the  most  practical  things  that  I 
ever  spent  a few  moments  of  my  life  do- 
ing was  an  exercise,  but  I have  used  it 
ever  since  and  will  go  on  using  it  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

Good  training.  I also  received  the 
best  that  a child  could  in  terms  of  Chris- 
tian training  in  the  family.  I saw  faith 
lived  out  by  the  adults  in  my  world.  I 
received  from  these  adults  both  at 
church  and  at  home  not  only  a knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  by  way  of  Bible 
stories,  but  also  the  awareness  that  the 
Scriptures  were  a unique  source  of  au- 
thority for  us  as  Christians — and  as  a 
child  I simply  included  myself  in  that 
group — because  they  were  inspired 
writings,  the  Word  of  God  himself.  This 
sense  of  faith  in  the  Scriptures  was  a 
key  element  in  the  world  of  my  child- 
hood and  adolescence,  and  it  was  some- 
thing I accepted  implicitly.  It  was 
nothing  that  I ever  questioned. 

At  times  questions  about  the  Bible  oc- 
curred to  me.  I remember  wondering 
very  sincerely — at  what  age  I don’t 
remember—  how  Moses  could  have 
described  the  creation  of  the  world 
when  it  was  obvious  that  he  wasn’t 
around  to  witness  that  event.  But  while 
the  question  itself  occurred  to  me,  it  did 
not  at  the  same  time  occur  to  me  to  raise 
that  question  with  anyone  or  to  seek  an 
answer.  So  I simply  wondered  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  my  own  heart. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  I didn’t 
question.  I simply  accepted  at  face  value 
the  claim  that  the  Scriptures  were 
inspired  without  ever  thinking  of  what 
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this  precisely  meant,  or  exactly  where 
these  inspired  writings  came  from. 
When  I look  back  now  at  my  view  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a child  and  an  adolescent, 
the  word  that  I keep  coming  back  to  is 
“magical”  or  at  least  “quasi-magical.” 
To  be  sure,  I would  never  have  accepted 
the  use  of  such  a term.  I would  have 
hotly  debated  it.  But  in  effect  that  was 
the  view  that  I had  of  the  Scriptures, 
something  that  ended  up  being  very  lit- 
tle short  of  a “silver  platter  direct  from 
heaven.” 


I struggled  to  know  how 
to  fit  together  my 
Sunday  school  faith 
with  the  new  facts  about 
the  Bible. 


I simply  hadn’t  thought  much  at  all — 
or  for  that  matter,  as  I recall,  been 
taught  much  at  all— about  the  origins  of 
the  Scriptures.  So  this  lack  of  under- 
standing, coupled  with  my  conviction 
that  the  Scriptures  were  inspired,  left 
me  with  this  “quasi-magical”  view.  I 
saw  them  as  something  special,  some- 
thing unique,  whose  point  of  origin  was 
at  best  extremely  hazy. 

Crucial  influences.  Origins  aside, 
however,  the  Scriptures  themselves 
were  a crucial  and  formative  influence 
in  my  developing  years.  One  big 
experience  of  my  upper  elementary 
years  was  learning  Bible  verses — 300  of 
them  in  all — for  the  Bible  teacher  who 
came  to  our  classroom.  I was  awarded 
for  that  accomplishment  with  a week  at 
the  summer  camp  run  by  Children’s  Bi- 
ble Mission,  a camp  to  which  I then 
returned  the  next  several  years. 

This  was  for  me  a further  encounter, 
a close  one,  with  the  Scriptures,  but  also 
with  people  who  interpreted  them  in 
ways  which  were  ultimately  much  dif- 
ferent from  what  I had  ever  experi- 
enced. This  was  my  first  “ecumenical” 
venture,  and  it  was  a real  eye-opener.  I 
discovered  some  of  my  faith,  even  as  a 
young  adolescent,  by  seeing  it  in 
contrast  to  the  faith  of  others. 


Another  crucial  time  was  my  years  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  I,  as  a new  Christian, 
began  to  discover  the  Scriptures  as  the 
resource  for  Christian  living,  as  the 
Word  of  God  to  me  personally,  as  that 
means  by  which  I could  discover  what 
God  was  saying  to  me.  My  five  years  at 
EMHS  were  faith-building  years,  a time 
in  which  the  Scriptures  came  alive  to  me 
at  a level  far  beyond  that  of  my  child- 
hood faith. 

A third  crucial  experience  came 
directly  following  my  graduation  from 
college.  By  a strange  and  totally  unex- 
pected turn  of  events,  I found  myself  in 
New  York  City  working  for  the 
American  Bible  Society.  One  thing  that 
stands  out  for  me  from  my  experience  at 
ABS  was  the  sense  of  awe  I acquired  at 
the  power  of  the  Scriptures  to  affect  the 
lives  and  change  the  hearts  of  people. 
We  had  staff  meetings  in  which  we 
heard  from  persons  from  all  over  the 
world  who  were  involved  in  the  work  of 
the  Bible  societies. 

When  these  persons  came  to  ABS, 
they  told  lots  of  stories  about  people 
whose  lives  were  changed  by  encounter- 
ing the  Scriptures.  I could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  no  dead  book  or  mere  collec- 
tion of  assorted  writings,  but  rather  liv- 
ing and  powerful  writings,  a force  not  to 
be  discounted  in  the  world.  Stories  of 
lives  changed  by  the  Scriptures  bred 
that  kind  of  faith  in  me. 

And  then  I went  to  seminary.  I had 
never  entertained  any  notions  of  study- 
ing the  Bible  formally,  and  surely  none 
of  going  to  seminary.  But  at  a very  cru- 
cial moment  in  my  life,  when  I was  cast- 
ing about  for  direction,  I chanced — al- 
though I really  believe  it  was  no 
“chance”  at  all— to  pick  up  the 
first  volume  on  Biblical  Theology  written 
by  my  grandfather,  Chester  Lehman. 

On  to  seminary.  What  I found  was 
riveting;  and  all  of  a sudden  and  seem- 
ingly out  of  nowhere  the  thought 
entered  my  mind,  “You  could  go  to 
seminary  for  several  years  and  spend 
your  time  studying  this  kind  of  thing.” 
That  was  precisely  what  worked  out.  In 
the  summer  of  1974  I enrolled  as  a full- 
time student. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  en- 
counter with  the  Scriptures  second  to 
none  for  me  in  terms  of  its  impact  on 
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my  life.  The  first  thing  I discovered  was 
that  I was  pulled,  as  if  by  a giant 
magnet,  into  the  Bible  classes,  as  many 
of  them  as  I could  cram  into  each 
semester’s  work.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  was  where  my 
interests  lay. 

And  as  I moved  into  the  Bible  classes, 
I began  to  encounter  what  has  been 
described  as  “the  phenomena  of  Scrip- 
ture.” I discovered  that  of  which  I had 
never  dreamed — a whole  wealth  of 
insights  into  the  origins  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. I was  finally  getting  my  answer, 
and  then  some,  to  the  question  of  Moses 
and  the  creation  accounts.  This  was  a 
time  of  real  stretching  for  me;  and 
stretching  times  are  not  necessarily 
easy  times.  Suddenly  my  vague  and 
hazy  notions  about  the  Scriptures  as 
“inspired  writings  from  origin  un- 
certain” were  being  pulled  out  from 
under  my  feet  and  replaced  with  a new 
understanding. 

This  new  understanding  recognized 
the  Scriptures  as  documents  written  by 
human  beings,  people  living  in  very 
specific  ages  in  history,  writing  to  very 
specific  communities  in  history,  and 
responding  to  very  specific  conflicts  and 
circumstances;  but  in  all  of  this  and 
through  all  of  this,  people  through 
whom  God  was  addressing  his  word  to 
humankind. 

Struggling  with  the  Bible.  At  first  I 
struggled  within  myself,  and  I even 
dared — this  was  something  difficult  for 
me — to  share  some  of  my  struggle  with 
a trusted  friend.  I can  still  relive  the 
anxiety  and  the  inner  tension  I 
experienced  as  I struggled  to  know  how 
to  fit  together  my  Sunday  school  faith 
with  the  new  facts  that  were  bombard- 
ing my  world. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  my  anxiety,  I 
looked  at  my  professors,  and  I reasoned 
as  follows:  ‘These  new  ideas  are  coming 
to  me  from  my  professors;  and  I know 
them  to  be  people  of  faith — a faith  not 
only  proclaimed  but  also  lived  in  front 
of  me  each  day.  If  these  people  can  live 
and  work  with  the  understandings  and 
insights  that  they  bring  to  class  without 
having  their  faith  destroyed,  then  there 
is  surely  no  reason  for  my  faith  to  be 
destroyed  either.”  My  trust  in  these 
professors  and  their  credibility  in  my 
eyes  was  established  by  the  faith  which 
they  displayed  both  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  Their  lives  communicated  in 
such  a way  that  I could  hear  what  they 
were  saying,  even  when  that  appeared 
threatening  or  unsettling. 

As  I listened,  and  as  I myself  began  to 
live  with  this  new  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  I made  a further  discovery. 
While  I had  originally  looked  at  these 
new  ideas  as  unsettling,  if  not  down- 
right threatening,  I began  to  discover 


that  a whole  new  world  of  meaning  was 
opening  up  to  me — a world  with  much 
broader  horizons  and,  most  im- 
portantly, a much  more  solid  founda- 
tion. My  appreciation  for  the  Scriptures 
was  deepened  as  I began  to  discover  in 
them  the  real-life  experiences  of  people 
of  God  throughout  history — people  who 
encountered  the  living  God  and  strug- 
gled to  find  ways  to  put  this  encounter 
into  human  words  and  human 
sentences. 

And  as  this  revolution  in  my  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  took  place, 
another  and  parallel  revolution  took 
place  within  me  in  terms  of  my  own 
self-understanding.  Prior  to  this  point  I 
had  assumed  that  I was  most  likely 


My  encounter  with  the 
Bible  has  turned  my  life 
around,  giving  it  a new 
direction  and  a new 
purpose. 


headed  for  a life  of  teaching  German.  I 
had  always  liked  German,  and  I had 
majored  in  German  and  French  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Further,  I 
had  spent  a year  in  West  Germany,  and 
I was  eager  to  go  back.  Or  possibly  I was 
headed  for  a career  in  religious 
journalism.  That  was  my  most  recent 
idea;  and  that  was  the  “excuse”  by 
which  I was  able  to  justify  for  myself 
the  idea  of  going  to  seminary  in  the  first 
place. 

But  now,  bit  by  bit  but  very  surely,  I 
began  to  discover  that  I had  “come 
home”  to  biblical  studies.  Sitting  in 


class  with  Howard  Charles,  I began  to 
realize  that  what  I wanted  to  do  in  life 
more  than  anything  else  was  to  open  the 
Scriptures  for  others  as  they  were  being 
opened  for  me.  I remember  that 
experience  very  clearly.  I gradually  be- 
came aware  that  biblical  studies  was 
what  my  life  was  all  about.  It  was  as  if  I 
were  seeing  it  unfold  in  front  of  me: 
“This  is  your  life.  You  didn’t  realize  it, 
but  there  it  is.” 

The  call  to  Bible  teaching.  By  the 

time  I graduated  from  seminary  I knew 
that  I would  be  back  in  school  very 
shortly  in  order  to  prepare  for  a life  of 
ministry  as  a Bible  teacher.  I knew  this 
firmly  and  surely,  both  from  deep 
within  myself  and  from  many  people 
around  me.  There  was  no  question  in  my 
mind. 

I am  now  teaching  Bible;  and  this 
experience  has  confirmed  and  recon- 
firmed that  which  I knew  in  my  heart 
when  I graduated  from  seminary.  This 
is  my  life.  This  is  where  I want  to  be, 
and  this  is  what  I want  to  be  doing.  And 
above  all,  this  is  where  I believe  God  has 
called  me  to  be  at  this  time.  I can  think 
of  no  greater  challenge  and  at  the  same 
time  no  more  rewarding  experience 
than  engaging  the  minds  of  students  on 
the  common  ground  of  the  biblical  text, 
and  together  work  at  unlocking  the 
meaning  of  that  text. 

My  encounter  with  the  Scriptures  is 
one  which  has  revolutionized  my  life. 
There  is  really  no  other  word  for  it.  Not 
only  has  it  given  me  a far  broader  and 
firmer  basis  for  my  faith.  It  has  turned 
my  life  around  vocationally,  giving  it  a 
new  direction  and  a new  purpose — a di- 
rection and  a purpose  that  I would  never 
have  dreamed  of,  left  to  my  own  devices. 
For  this  I stand  in  awe,  and  for  this  I 
thank  God.  ^ 


Matthew  26:26 

Take  me  too;  I am  also  bread  that  you  have  formed. 

Receive  me  in  your  injured  gentle  hands. 

Bless  me  absolutely;  that  as  I rest  in  your  divine 
possession 

Unadulterated  aroma  be  proffered  unto  you. 

Break  me  tenderly;  that  in  the  crushing  of  my 
solicitation 

The  redolence  of  my  divested  spirit  be  released 

To  serve  you  willingly;  as  you  serve  me  by  my  own 
volition 

To  nourish  those  who  also  long  for  you. 

—Gloria  Yoder  Diener 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


The  kind  of 
theology  we  need 

I would  like  to  give  some  observations 
from  my  attendance  at  Conversations 
on  Faith  III  from  an  “un-intellectual” 
point  of  view. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  our  people, 
maybe  there  is  a reason  to  question  the 
validity  of  “higher  education.”  We  are 
looking  for  a “BA”  degree  (Born  Again), 
and  with  that  we  need  instruction  and 
guidance  on  how  to  meet  God  and  walk 
with  him  on  a daily,  personal,  and  con- 
tinual basis.  We  are  not  as  interested  in 
whether  or  how  the  Bible  is  inspired  as 
we  are  in  learning  the  truth  and  have 
the  truth  make  us  free.  We  accept  the 
Bible  as  truth,  as  the  living  word  of  God 
that  is  active,  sharper  than  any  double- 
edged  sword.  It  penetrates  even  to  divid- 
ing soul  and  spirit,  joints  and  marrow;  it 
judges  the  thoughts  and  attitudes  of  the 
heart. 

It  seemed  quite  evident  that  the  group 
that  was  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center  could  never  agree  on 
“how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the 
head  of  a pin”!  (This  question,  I under- 
stand, was  part  of  the  “intellectual”  dis- 
cussion just  prior  to  the  Reformation). 
And  I wonder  how  much  of  what  was  so 
“intellectually”  debated  would  really  be 
important  if  we  weren’t  trying  to  live  in 
harmony  with  and  in  the  wealthiest  and 
freest  society  ever  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  enjoy  our  rights  here  and 
now.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  creation 
was  trying  to  tell  its  Creator  how,  why, 
and  for  what  purpose  it  was  created, 
plus  how  God  must  now  talk  to  us  for  us 
to  listen  and  follow  him,  rather  than  ac- 
cepting the  fact  of  our  finiteness  and 
praising  God  for  his  infiniteness. 

I heard  a lot  about  female  equality.  I 
heard  very  little  (only  Mrs.  Neer’s  ques- 
tion on  homemaking)  about  the  validity 
of  the  nuclear  home.  I saw  at  least  one 
name  tag  that  had  the  married  couple’s 
names  joined  in  supposedly  equal  rec- 
ognition. If  this  is  to  be  the  proper  way, 
how  do  we  decide  which  name  to  use 
first?  Maybe  to  show  deference  to  one 
another,  the  female  partner  uses  the 
male’s  name  last  and  the  male  partner 
uses  the  female’s  name  last.  If  there  is 
to  be  true  sharing  of  family  responsi- 
bilities, then  must  the  male  gestate  half 
of  the  children?  And  how  is  the  female 
going  to  impregnate  the  male?  Just 


what  is  our  position  on  the  home,  on  the 
rearing  and  nurture  of  our  young? 

I was  highly  pleased  that  (generally) 
we  “listened”  to  one  another!  I do  hope 
we  can  have  a theology  that  leads  us  in 
the  “paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
name’s  sake.”  One  that  fulfills  my  inner 
need  for  a personal  God  who  cares  for 
me.  That  instructs  and  disciplines  me  as 
his  child.  A theology  that  gets  me  to 
revere  and  honor  him  because  of  his 
holiness,  righteousness,  omniscience, 
omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  all  his 
other  perfect  attributes. 

— Valentine  Yutzy,  Plarn  City,  Ohio 

Pray  for  Reagan  when 
you  pray  for  missions! 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
United  States  foreign  policy  has  a con- 
siderable effect  on  the  work  of  mis- 
sionaries? In  most  of  the  Asian  nations, 
the  U.S.  is  viewed  as  a “Christian”  na- 
tion— the  place  from  which  the  mis- 
sionaries have  come!  This  is  especially 
true  in  Japan,  where  Christianity  is 
directly  linked  with  the  English  lan- 
guage and  American  culture,  and  where 
night  after  night  the  news  reporters 
portray  our  two  nations  as  close  allies! 

So,  can  you  imagine  what  impression 
the  solemn,  self-righteous,  slightly  red 
face  of  Reagan  announcing  that  “we  did 
what  we  had  to  do,  and  we  will  do  it 
again  if  necessary!”  left  on  viewers  here 
just  after  the  shocking  news  that 
American  planes  had  bombed  Tripoli? 
Later,  after  it  was  confirmed  that  not 
only  were  Kaddafi’s  two  sons  hurt,  but 
his  adopted  15-month-old  daughter  was 
killed,  is  it  not  reasonable  for  the  people 
of  Japan  and  Asia  to  think  of  Reagan  as 
also  a “terrorist”  and  “child  killer”?  And 
can  you  imagine  how  vulgar  and  barba- 
rous the  contorted  American  faces 
shouting  for  retaliation  look  on 
Japanese  TV?  Of  course  no  one  sanc- 
tions Kaddafi’s  action,  but  the  test  in 
this  case  is  the  U.S.  reaction. 

This  is  only  the  latest  and  most  shock- 
ing incident.  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  al- 
most a nightly  item  on  Japanese  na- 
tional TV.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency’s  covert  action  in  Central 
America,  Reagan’s  campaign  against 
Nicaragua,  his  misrepresentation  of  the 
situation  there,  his  urging  the  Japanese 
market  to  promote  the  sale  of  more 
American  tobacco  and  wine,  his  refusal 
to  negotiate  with  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  to  stop  nuclear  testing,  and 
the  constant  pressure  on  the  Japanese  to 
rearm  and  build  up  their  capacity  to 
help  protect  America — for  that  is  what 


it  amounts  to  from  a Japanese  perspec- 
tive. 

But,  you  say,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
missions?  We  who  are  trying  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  a crucified  Christ  cannot 
escape  being  associated  with  the  policies 
and  activities  of  our  native  country. 
Reagan  is  the  president  of  our  “Chris- 
tian” country.  The  shouting  Americans 
are  our  fellow  “Christians.”  Indeed,  it  is 
ironically  possible  that  some  of  these 
policies  have  sent  money  to  help  convert 
the  “heathen”  in  Japan! 

We  missionaries  here  in  Japan  can 
only  pray  that  our  Mennonite  brothers 
and  sisters  do  not  approve  silently  or 
otherwise  with  this  kind  of  barbarism. 
But,  more,  we  urge  you  as  a brother-sis- 
terhood to  publicly  disassociate  your- 
selves and  us  from  such  selfish,  venge- 
ful actions.  We  need  this  kind  of  dem- 
onstration and  support  for  the  gospel  of 
peace  and  love  that  we  are  trying  to 
share  here. 

— C.  Norman  Kraus,  Sapporo,  Japan 


America  has  its 
own  ‘terrorists’ 

The  response  of  the  American  people  to 
the  April  14  bombing  of  Libya  reveals  a 
very  sick  society.  I believe  most  polls 
show  around  80  percent  of  the  people 
agreed  with  the  president  that  the 
bombing  should  have  been  carried  out. 

I have  no  statistics  to  show  how  many 
Americans  were  killed  by  terrorists  in 
the  last  five  years.  I doubt  very  much 
that  it  would  have  been  an  average  of 
500  per  year.  Yet  statistics  show  that  we 
are  killing  at  least  26,000  Americans 
each  year  by  drunk  dirvers  (not  to  men- 
tion those  killed  in  industrial  accidents, 
health  problems,  and  suicide,  through 
drinking.)  In  other  words,  the  American 
“terrorists”  among  us  are  killing  far 
more  Americans.  In  fact  there  are  as 
many  Americans  killed  per  week  on  our 
highways  as  foreign  terrorists  are  kill- 
ing each  year. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any  justifi- 
cation for  the  radical  action  of  the  pres- 
ident (and  a large  majority  of  Congress 
gave  support)  in  Libya,  much  more 
radical  action  should  be  carried  out  by 
our  president  and  Congress  to  stop  this 
slaughter  on  our  highways  that  cannot 
be  blamed  on  foreign  terrorists. 

If  they  are  really  concerned  about 
saving  lives,  here  is  a place  to  bring 
about  some  radical  legislation  to  save 
lives  in  America.  Should  we  clean  up 
our  act  at  home  before  we  go  world- 
wide?— Howard  Landis,  Sterling,  III. 


For  Weddings  and 
Graduations 


The  God  of  Sarah, 
Rebekah,  and 
Rachel 

by  Barbara  Keener  Shenk 

Meet  women  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
a fresh,  new  way  through  the  sonnets 
of  Barbara  Keener  Shenk.  Share  the 
happiness  of  Queen  Esther  rejoicing 
that  she  saved  her  people  and  the 
sorrow  of  Samson’s  mother  asking, 
“Where  did  we  go  wrong?”  Not  only 
the  names  we  know  well,  but  also 
those  whose  names  are  easily 
overlooked  step  forward  to  tell  their 
stories. 

Twenty  of  the  95  sonnets  are 
accompanied  by  exquisite  carbon 
dust  illustrations  by  Sibyl  Graber 
Gerig. 

“Today’s  women  will  recognize 
their  own  emotions  of  joy  and 
bitterness,  fulfillment  and  frustration, 
jealousy  and  devotion,  pride  and  self- 
pity,  and  uncertainties  when  loyalties 
conflict.” — from  the  foreword  by  A. 
Grace  Wenger 

Appropriate  Scripture  passages 
accompany  each  sonnet. 

Hardcover  $19.95,  in  Canada  $27.95 


More-with-Less 

Cookbook 
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And  Then  There 
Were  Three 

by  Sara  Wenger  Shenk 

This  ode  to  parenthood  is  a “life  and 
family-affirming  book  (that)  should  be 
welcomed  by  mothers  and  mothers- 
to-be,  by  feminists  and  nonfeminists, 
by  men  and  women,”  says  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe  in  the  foreword. 

Sharing  her  own  experiences, 
Shenk  speaks  to  parents  who  have 
struggled  to  balance  family  concerns 
and  professional  pursuits.  She  shows 
that  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is 
to  build  strong  relationships  with  God 
and  with  other  people  rather  than  to 
strive  for  success  through  position, 
power,  money,  or  material  goods. 
Paper  $8.95,  in  Canada  $12.55 


Meditations 
for  the 

Newly  Married 

by  John  M.  Drescher 

The  author  wrote  this  book  to  help 
the  newly  married  fulfill  their  dreams 
and  the  great  realities  God  reserved 
for  those  entering  marriage.  The 
rigors  and  romance  of  marriage  are 
covered.  Frequently  given  as  a gift  to 
the  newlyweds  by  the  pastor  marrying 
them.  Deluxe,  gift-boxed  edition. 
Hardcover  $8.95,  in  Canada  $12.55 

God’s  Managers 

by  Ray  and  Lillian  Bair 

The  authors  developed  this  family 
budget  guide  and  daily  record  book 
to  help  readers  discover  where  their 
money  goes  and  how  they  can 
manage  their  spending,  saving,  and 
giving  in  a healthier  way. 

Paper  $3.95,  in  Canada  $5.55 


Mennonite 

Community 

Cookbook 

by  Mary  Emma  Showalter 

This  classic  cookbook  has  been  a 
steady,  best-selling  favorite  since 
1950.  Good  cooks  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada 
contributed  these  recipes  and  proudly 
signed  them  with  their  name  and 
address.  The  very  names  bring  flavors 
straight  out  of  the  old  Dutch, 

German,  Swiss,  or  Russian  kitchens 
from  which  they  were  brought  to  this 
country.  Illustrated  with  beautiful 
color  photos  of  mouth-watering 
treats. 

Hardcover  $14.95,  in  Canada  $20.95 

Ask  for  these  and  other  Herald  Press 
books  at  your  local  bookstore.  If  no 
bookstore  is  available,  you  may  write 
to  Herald  Press.  (Please  add  10 
percent  for  postage  and  handling — 
minimum  $1.00.) 


More-with-Less 

Cookbook 

by  Doris  Janzen  Longacre 

A popular  cookbook  for  those  who 
want  to  eat  better,  but  consume  less 
of  our  world’s  limited  resources.  All 
500  recipes  gathered  from 
Mennonite  kitchens  have  been  tested 
by  professional  home  economists. 
Recipes  from  around  the  world  as 
well  as  traditional  Mennonite 
favorites.  Spiral-bound  for  easy  use. 
Spiral  $9.95,  in  Canada  $13.95 

For  more  information  or  a free 
catalog,  write  to  Herald  Press. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Eastern  Board  to  plant  churches 
among  Quechua  Indians  of  Peru 


Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is 
making  plans  to  plant  churches  among 
the  Quechua  Indians  of  Peru. 
Missionaries  will  probably  first  be 
placed  in  the  capital  city  of  Lima,  to  be 
employed  in  a capacity  in  which  they 
can  conduct  on-site  exploration  of  needs 
in  Peru,  and  determine  the  most  appro- 
priate place  to  begin  ministry. 

The  vision  to  initiate  a missionary 
outreach  in  Peru  originated  with  church 
planters  and  pastors  who  represent 
some  of  the  60  congregations  started  in 
Lancaster  Conference  in  the  last  decade. 
At  a Church  Planters  Retreat  in  Novem- 
ber 1984,  the  participants  felt  a call  to 
start  mission  work  among  an  unreached 
people  group  overseas — specifically  the 
Quechua  Indians.  A committee  called 
Servants  of  Love  to  Peru  was  formed  to 
further  investigate  the  calling. 

Eastern  Board’s  decision  to  go  to  Peru 
was  made  after  extensive  study  and 
consultations  and  an  explorative  visit  to 
Peru  by  a three-member  delegation  last 
November. 

The  delegation  met  with  Peruvian 
church  leaders,  missionaries,  and  ex- 
perts on  the  Quechas.  The  three  also 
toured  the  Peruvian  highlands  where 
they  saw  firsthand  the  Quechuas’ 
spiritual,  physical,  and  social  needs. 

The  Quechua  population  in  Peru  num- 
bers over  12  million  and  less  than  3 per- 
cent are  evangelical  Christians. 

Eastern  Board  administrators  believe 
that  Lima  has  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  need,  and  is  the  most  logical  base 
from  which  to  begin  ministry.  About 
one  million  Quechuas  have  migrated 
from  the  highlands  to  the  capital  in 
search  of  a better  and  more  peaceful 
life.  For  many  the  absence  of  job  or 
literacy  skills  leads  to  unemployment  or 
low-paying  jobs.  Many  become  squat- 
ters, living  in  makeshift  homes,  and  ek- 
ing out  a living  by  selling  wares  on  the 
streets — to  the  ire  of  other  segments  of 
Lima’s  population. 

Eastern  Board  plans  to  reach  the 
Quechuas  through  a holistic  style  of 
ministry.  “Although  church  planting  is 
our  major  motivation  behind  entering 
Peru,  identifying  and  meeting  human 
needs  are  an  integral  part  of  communi- 
cating the  good  news,”  said  Leon 
Schnupp,  an  Executive  Committee 
member  who  was  part  of  the  November 
delegation. 

Descendants  of  the  Inca  Empire,  the 
Quechuas  are  among  the  poorest  in  Peru 
and  are  victims  of  discrimination.  They 


live  on  the  worst  land,  occupy  the  lowest 
economic  strata  in  urban  areas,  and 
have  the  least  access  to  education  and 
medical  services. 

Richard  Landis  of  Servants  of  Love  to 
Peru  and  Millard  Garrett  of  Eastern 
Board  visited  Peru,  May  14-21,  to 
further  explore  the  mechanics  under 
which  missionaries  will  enter  the 
country  and  in  what  capacities  they  will 
serve. 

To  date,  the  60  new  Lancaster  con- 
gregations have  contributed  over 
$24,000  toward  the  Peru  outreach,  and 
missionaries  are  currently  being  re- 
cruited. 


Urban  Congress 
draws  diversity, 
renews  vision 

They  came  from  34  states  and  five 
provinces  to  meet  each  other  and  find 
renewed  vision  and  inspiration  for 
urban  ministry:  the  young  bearded 
Mennonite  beginning  a church  and 
shelter  for  the  homeless  in  Virginia,  the 
uniformed  Salvation  Army  officer 
working  in  a public-housing  project  on 
Chicago’s  west  side,  the  Methodist 
seminary  student  from  Ohio  who  has 
returned  to  school  after  raising  her 
children,  the  black  community  worker 
from  a revitalized  integrated  congrega- 
tion in  inner-city  Atlanta,  the  Hispanic 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  pastor  from 
California. 

The  fifth  biennial  Congress  on  Urban 
Ministry,  held  Apr.  8-11  in  Chicago,  at- 
tracted 770  registrants  from  over  30  de- 
nominations and  from  a broad 
geographical  spectrum  of  North 
America.  This  year’s  congress  drew  a 
record  number  of  Mennonites — 65. 

The  congress  is  sponsored  by 
Seminary  Consortium  on  Urban  Pas- 
toral Education  (SCUPE),  of  which  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
is  a member.  Nine  main  speakers  and 
105  workshop  leaders  (including  seven 
Mennonites)  brought  a variety  of 
perspectives  to  the  theme  of  “Spiri- 
tuality and  Social  Justice:  an  Essential 
Relationship  for  Urban  Ministry.” 

A drama  group  from  AMBS,  directed 
by  Vicki  Dyck,  opened  each  day’s  ple- 
nary session  with  an  interpretive  read- 
ing of  scriptural  themes. 

A high  point  of  the  final  day’s  plenary 
sessions  was  black  historian  Vincent 


Harding’s  narrative  recollections  of 
“Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Faithful:  Peacemakers  I 
Have  Known.”  Mennonite  Sharon 
Hostetler  Martin,  who  directs  Witness 
for  Peace  in  Nicaragua,  was  one  of  the 
six  people  he  profiled. 

Directed  spiritual  experiences  in  cen- 
tering prayer,  meditation,  personal  and 
corporate  worship,  directed  retreats, 
and  base-community  Bible  study  proved 
to  be  popular  features  of  this  year’s 
congress.  Participants  seemed  hungry 
for  spiritual  renewal  and  refreshment 
to  fuel  their  ministry  efforts  and  justice 
work. 

Workshops  which  drew  the  largest 
number  of  participants  tended  toward 
the  practical  and  economically  enabling 
rather  than  toward  politically  con- 
troversial issues. 

Over  40  Mennonites  representing  the 
Mennonite,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite, and  Mennonite  Brethren 
churches  attended  a caucus  convened  by 
Pauline  Kennel  of  Chicago  Area  Men- 
nonites and  chaired  by  Rudy  Regehr  of 
Inter-Mennonite  Home  Ministries 
Council.  They  discussed  how  Men- 
nonites view  themselves  and  what  they 
have  to  offer  in  the  urban  setting. 
Author-futurist  Tom  Sine,  who  at- 
tended the  session  as  a guest,  observed 
that  Mennonites  are  the  antidote  to  the 
lack  of  integration  between  spirituality 
and  social  justice  in  contemporary 
church  models  and  encouraged  them  to 
popularize  their  message  and  take  it  to 
the  evangelical  church. 

— Sally  Schreiner 


First  all-Mennonite 
conference  held 
in  India 

The  Brethren  in  Christ  mission  hospital 
in  Madhipura  hosted  the  first-ever 
triennial  conference  designed  for  all 
Mennonite  and  related  church  bodies  in 
India. 

The  main  theme  of  the  recent  event 
was  “Christian  Discipleship,”  based  on 
Luke  14:25-35.  Guest  speaker  was  V.  K. 
Samuel,  a leading  evangelical  scholar 
who  is  pioneering  research  and  reflec- 
tion on  the  topic  of  Christian  social 
transformation. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  the 
churches  that  make  up  Mennonite 
Christian  Service  Foundation  of  India, 
along  with  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee and  the  Council  of  International 
Ministries — two  North  American 
groups.  The  150  delegates  came  from  as 
far  as  2,000  kilometers  away  in  southern 
India  and  1,000  kilometers  away  in 
central  India.  Eight  language  groups 
were  represented. 
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SE  M I LLA  trains 
Anabaptist  leaders 
for  Central  America 

“We’re  reading  everyone  else’s  theology 
but  the  Anabaptist  approach  to  life  and 
the  Scriptures  makes  so  much  more 
sense  in  Central  America  today!”  That 
is  a typical  comment  heard  at 
SEMILLA  study  encounters. 

The  awareness  is  growing  in  Central 
America  that  too  often  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  churches  have  simply  been 
following  other  evangelicals.  Almost 
everyone  has  been  tied  up  exclusively 
with  “salvation  and  damnation”  ques- 
tions, neatly  separated  from  the 
realities  of  the  daily  struggles  of  living. 

SEMILLA,  an  acronym  meaning 
“seed,”  is  derived  from  Seminario  Min- 
isterial de  Liderazgo  Anabautista-Me- 
nonita  (Ministerial  Seminary  for 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  Leaders).  It  is 
the  new  leadership  training  effort  of  10 
national  church  organizations  in  the 
Central  American  area— from  Mexico  in 
the  north,  to  Panama  in  the  south,  and 
incorporating  about  10,000  Mennonites 
and  Brethren  in  Christ. 

Major  subsidy  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  comes  from  six  North 
American  mission  agencies. 


SEMILLA  is  a decentralized  program 
of  study  and  disciplined  reflection  that 
attempts  to  combine  the  best  elements 
of  a residential  study  program  and 
theological  education  by  extention. 

The  program  consists  of  assigned 
investigation  and  three  or  four  intensive 
seminars  annually  that  are  repeated  in 
four  to  six  countries.  The  curriculum  in- 
cludes 36  courses  at  the  Bible  school 
level  and  18  additional  ones  at  the 
university  level. 

“Strong  affirmation  is  given  to  this 
alternative  to  sending  leaders  to  educa- 
tional institutions  in  alienating  cultural 
contexts  and  life  situations,”  says 
Amzie  Yoder,  an  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  who  directs 
SEMILLA.  “The  costs  are  a mere  frac- 
tion of  what  they  would  be  in  North 
American  Mennonite  institutions,  and 
there  is  little  risk  of  indirectly  en- 
couraging the  ‘brain  drain’  from  Central 
to  North  America.” 

The  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  churches  are  being  positively  af- 
fected, he  says.  Sharp  hierarchical  divi- 
sions between  clergy  and  laity  are 
diminishing.  The  churches  as  a whole 
are  establishing  their  own  identity  as 
biblical  Christians  who  are  responsible 
to  their  own  people  in  their  own  culture 
and  time. 


Church  leaders 
headed  for  study  tour 
of  Central  America 

Leaders  of  North  American  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  will 
participate  in  a study  tour  of  Central 
America,  June  2-20.  Sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  the  tour  will 
be  led  by  J.  R.  Burkholder  and  Joetta 
Handrich  Schlabach. 

“We  are  committed  to  an  open  and 
honest  look  at  a variety  of  viewpoints,” 
said  MCC  Central  America  secretary 
Rich  Sider.  “We  want  to  seek  together 
the  truth  God  has  for  us  in  Central 
America.” 

Tour  participants  are  Gospel  Herald 
editor  Daniel  Hertzler,  Ruth  Brunk 
Stoltzfus,  and  Conrad  Wetzel  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  Eber  Dourte  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  Werner 
Kroeker  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  James  Gingerich  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Elias 
Acosta  of  the  National  Council  of  His- 
panic Mennnonite  Churches,  Jake 
Letkemann  of  MCC  Manitoba,  and  Car- 
rie Harder  of  MCC  Canada. 

The  participants  will  be  available  to 
speak  about  their  trip  in  local  congrega- 
tions following  their  return. 


New  column  to  be 
a sparkplug  for 
Ten-Year  Goals 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  Gospel 
Herald  is  running  a weekly  column  on 
the  Ten-Year  Goals  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  (see  right).  It  will  continue  at 
least  through  the  denomination’s  Kala- 
mazoo 87  convention. 

The  column  was  the  idea  of  the  Goals 
Coordinating  Group  of  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board.  The  first  one 
was  written  by  General  Board  executive 
secretary  Wayne  North. 

Willard  Roth  has  been  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  column  by  assigning 
writers  and  by  editing  the  material  be- 
fore it  is  sent  to  Gospel  Herald.  For- 
merly a missionary  in  Ghana  and  an 
editor  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Roth  is  currently  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Roth  said  the  column  will  be  a weekly 
“sparkplug”  for  the  goals.  They  will  of- 
fer progress  reports,  inspiration,  and 
“little  ways  in  which  people  are  working 
at  the  goals.” 

The  goals,  adopted  last  August  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  Ames  85,  call  for 
dramatic  increases  in  witness  and 
stewardship.  By  1995,  the  denomination 
hopes  to  increase  its  numbers  by  50 
percent  (to  150,000)  and  double  the  level 
of  giving  to  the  church  by  its  members 
(to  10  percent  of  their  income). 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Moving  on  from  apathy 

Does  the  Mennonite  Church  care  about  its  progress  or  lack  of  it  in 
growth  and  financial  responsibility?  I am  not  aware  of  any  Mennonite 
polltaker  whose  experience  quite  matched  that  of  the  one  who  asked  the 
question,  “Which  is  worse,  ignorance  or  apathy?”  The  first  response  she 
received  was,  “I  don’t  know  and  I don’t  care.” 

On  the  other  hand  most  Mennonite  Church  congregations  are  not 
known  as  hotbeds  of  evangelism  or  as  having  the  problem  of  an  overflow- 
ing offering  plate.  Most  I am  acquainted  with  are  better  described  as 
radically  middle  of  the  road,  exercising  dutiful  caution  in  avoiding  the 
scandal  of  excess  in  any  direction. 

Such  bland  congregations  may  be  appreciated  for  being  “nice,”  but  lack 
the  dynamic  for  making  much  difference.  Mistaking  appreciation  for  the 
mark  of  success,  the  congregation  settles  down  into  the  comfortable 
routine  of  the  status  quo.  It’s  an  ominous  setting  for  spiritual  death. 

Becoming  other  than  devout,  nice  people  require  intention  and  resolve. 
That  means  goals.  It  means  moving  on  from  ignorance  and  apathy  to 
specific  commitment.  Such  a move  is  not  necessarily  easy  fun.  It  creates 
new  situations  and  often  tensions.  It  leads  to  other  decisions  that  may  in- 
volve unaccustomed  stretching. 

But  how  much  more  satisfying  and  invigorating!  To  be  known  as  nice 
may  be  preferable  to  being  known  as  not  nice,  but  how  boring.  Besides, 
Jesus’  instructions  to  his  disciples  had  little  to  do  with  being  nice  but  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  announcing  the  kingdom,  healing  the  sick,  casting 
out  evil  spirits,  loving  enemies,  and  giving  away  wealth. 

The  Mennonite  Church’s  Ten-Year  Goals  can  lead  to  relief  from  the 
blandness  of  being  nice  to  the  dynamic  of  obedience  and  spiritual 
growth . — Wayne  North 
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Jamaica  consultation 
highlights  need  for 
growth,  cooperation 

Church  growth  and  cooperation 
emerged  as  the  two  most  important 
agenda  items  during  a major  consulta- 
tion held  in  early  April  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  The  event  was  a chance  for 
representatives  of  Jamaica  Mennonite 
Church  to  talk  with  representatives  of 
Mennonite  agencies  working  in  Jamaica 
about  priorities  and  plans  for  future 
work  and  cooperation. 

The  tiny  Jamaican  church  has  350 
members  in  10  congregations.  The  de- 
clining economic  condition  of  the 
country  has  made  it  difficult  for  church 
leaders  to  give  necessary  time  to  church 
activities  since  they  need  outside  em- 
ployment to  survive. 

The  church  was  founded  in  1955  by 
missionaries  sent  by  Virginia  Menno- 


READERS  SAY 

Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Charlie  D.  Cooper,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

As  pastor  of  the  Prairie  Street  con- 
gregation, my  job  description  reads,  in 
part,  “translate  an  Anabaptist  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  into  our 
present-life  situations.”  Frankly,  when  I 
heard  of  the  bombing  of  Libya  my  heart 
ached,  yet  I could  not  find  the  words  to 
communicate  nor  the  wisdom  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  this  event. 

Reading  your  editorial  in  the  Apr.  29 
issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald  reminds  me 
of  the  great  wealth  of  wisdom  we  have 
within  our  community  of  believers.  God 
obviously  gave  you  both  the  words  and 
the  discerning  clarity  which  spoke 
boldly  to  this  happening.  Thank  you. 


Carl  L.  Smeltzer,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  your  helpful  editorial 
“Little  Libyan  Children”  (Apr.  29).  It 
spoke  to  me  more  than  any  other  spoken 
or  written  word  on  the  subject. 

You  were  helpful  in  putting  the 
“Libyan  situation”  (or  is  it  the 
“American  situation”?)  into  the  perspec- 
tive of  centuries  of  history  in  which  the 
Bible  speaks,  rather  than  one  isolated 
terrorist  event  of  one  American  death. 

I read  much  of  the  Gospel  Herald  and 
find  it  very  helpful.  Keep  up  the  good 
work! 


nite  Board  of  Missions.  At  one  time 
there  were  12  missionaries,  but  that 
number  gradually  decreased  as  Jamai- 
cans assumed  leadership  and  foreign 
workers  had  difficulty  entering  the 
country.  The  last  missionary  left  in 
1977. 

With  key  leaders  migrating  to  North 
America  and  its  membership  declining, 
the  Jamaican  church  is  now  seeking 
more  outside  help  in  the  areas  of  evan- 
gelism, leadership  training,  women’s 
concerns,  job  creation,  economic  devel- 
opment, and  health. 

“Partnership”  was  the  key  word  in 
the  church’s  request  for  more  involve- 
ment by  the  North  American  agencies. 
In  addition  to  the  Virginia  board,  the 
church  currently  receives  assistance 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  As- 
sociates. 

The  consultation  group  formed  a Co- 
ordinating Council  composed  of  three 
Jamaican  church  leaders,  a representa- 


Robert Roberg,  Clayhole,  Ky. 

Your  editorial  on  Libya  (Apr.  29)  was 
the  best  you’ve  ever  done.  I have  read  a 
number  of  comments  pro  and  con  but 
yours  was  the  sanest  one. 

You  have  pulled  the  veil  from  our  eyes 
and  shown  us  a nation  on  its  knees 
worshiping  at  the  national  shrine  of 
idolatry,  where  Libyan  children  (not  our 
own)  are  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  security 
and  prosperity.  Baal,  Moloch,  and  the 
Asherim  are  still  alive  and  well  and 
bloodthirsty. 


Marjorie  Gautsche,  Archbold,  Ohio 

I want  to  commend  you  for  your  edi- 
torial “Little  Libyan  Children”  (Apr. 
29).  You  certainly  put  into  words  my 
feelings  in  this  editorial.  Far  too  many 
Christians  who  claim  to  be  peace  loving, 
feel  that  President  Reagan  “had  to  do 
what  he  did”  in  striking  Libya. 

How  can  anyone  believe  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do?  How  can  anyone 
think  that  it  will  decrease  terrorism  in 
the  world?  I fear  it  will  only  increase  the 
resolve  of  the  terrorist.  We  as  Chris- 
tians can  have  no  part  in  nor  can  we  con- 
done the  actions  of  a president  who 
shows  his  power  on  the  innocent  or  the 
less  powerful  to  increase  his  own  image 
in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  followers. 

The  statement  that  “Muammar  al- 
Kaddafi  and  Ronald  Reagan  . . . are 
high  priests  of  two  opposing  idolatrous 
systems  and  both  hope  that  when  they 
denounce  the  other  all  their  people  will 
say  ‘Amen!’  ” is  all  too  true.  And  many 
people  do  say  Amen! 

We  need  to  have  compassion  for  all  of 


tive  of  the  Virginia  board,  the  MEDA 
country  director,  and  the  MCC  country 
representative.  One  of  the  council’s  first 
tasks  will  be  to  prepare  a plan  for  a 
Christian  Service  Program  which  will 
initiate  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment projects. 

Although  the  Jamaican  church 
leaders  called  for  more  assistance  from 
North  Americans,  they  acknowledged 
that  they  must  be  able  to  survive 
without  long-term  financial  and  person- 
nel aid.  For  this  to  happen,  they  said, 
church  membership  must  be  increased 
to  build  a larger  base  for  support. 

In  commenting  on  the  need  for  a 
strong  evangelistic  focus,  MCC  Carib- 
bean secretary  Herman  Bontrager  said, 
“This  requires  a commitment  to  an 
evangelistic  program  that  goes  beyond 
‘business  as  usual’  and  justifies  greater 
external  administrative,  financial,  and 
personnel  resources  than  have  been  pro- 
vided in  recent  years”  to  the  Jamaican 
church. 


the  people  of  the  world;  the  innocent  lit- 
tle children  of  every  country  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  adults  too, 
who  may  or  may  not  agree  with  their 
leader.  We  cannot  blindly  follow  the  na- 
tionalistic, militaristic  direction  in 
which  our  country’s  leaders  are  taking 
us.  Our  government’s  policies  are  mak- 
ing us  enemies  all  over  the  world. 

May  God  help  us  to  listen  to  our 
higher  calling. 


Richard  Wolf,  Kidron,  Ohio 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  some  of  us 
Mennonites  to  accept  the  traditional, 
conservative,  “high”  view  of  the  au- 
thority and  reliability  of  the  Scriptures? 
Granted,  things  retained  only  because 
they  are  traditional  are  usually  not 
worth  retaining,  but  in  this  case,  the 
quality  and  relevancy  of  God’s  Word  is 
under  attack  and  I feel  compelled  to 
state  my  reactions  to  C.  Norman  Kraus’ 
article  “When  ‘High’  Is  Not  High 
Enough”  (Apr.  29). 

My  copy  of  Webster’s  dictionary  has 
over  20  definitions  of  the  word  “high.” 
One  of  them  is  “above  other  persons  or 
things  in  quality,  character,  etc.;  supe- 
rior; excellent.”  I apply  the  above  defini- 
tion in  this  way:  “high”  has  to  do  with 
that  which  is  “superior,”  and,  in  this 
case,  that  which  is  “superior  in  its 
ability  to  dispense  God’s  grace.” 

That  means  a “high  view”  of  the 
church  makes  ecclesiastical  leaders  the 
ultimate  authority  on  how  one  may 
receive  God’s  favor,  and  a “high  view”  of 
the  sacraments  makes  the  eucharist  or 
marriage,  for  example,  God’s  prime 
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means  of  justifying  men  in  his  sight. 
Under  this  definition,  I hold  a high  view 
of  neither  the  church  nor  the  sacra- 
ments, but  I do  hold  a high  view  of  the 
Scriptures.  To  continue  with  the  defini- 
tion, a “high  view”  of  Scripture  means 
the  Bible  is  the  best  place  for  us  to  learn 
about  God  and  his  plan  for  men. 

Any  imbalance  in  the  physical  realm 
can  lead  to  illness.  An  imbalance  in  the 
spiritual  realm  of  one’s  view  of  the 
source  of  the  Scriptures  is  also  un- 
healthy. While  God  used  men  to  record 
his  revelation  (2  Pet.  1:21),  God  was  still 
the  originator  of  the  very  words  those 
men  recorded  (2  Tim.  3:16).  Jesus 
believed  the  very  words,  even  the  very 
letters,  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  im- 
portant and  truthful.  In  Matthew  5:18 
he  said,  “I  tell  you  the  truth,  until 
heaven  and  earth  disappear,  not  the 
smallest  letter,  not  the  least  stroke  of  a 
pen,  will  by  any  means  disappear  from 
the  Law  until  everything  is  accom- 
plished.” 

To  hold  a “lower”  (see  definition  of 
“high”)  view  of  Scripture  than  Jesus  did 
is  dangerous.  To  limit  the  inerrancy  of 
the  Bible  “tends  to  undermine  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  by  elevating  human 
reason  as  the  final  arbiter  of  truth” 
(Alan  McNickle,  assistant  professor  of 
Bible,  Moody  Bible  Institute).  To  over- 
emphasize the  human  element  which 
went  into  recording  God’s  revelation  is 
to  flirt  dangerously  with  making  indi- 
vidual human  experience  the  final  au- 
thority rather  than  God. 

Kraus  seems  to  be  leaning  toward  this 
position  when  he  says  “.  . . we  are 
persuaded  of  its  [the  Bible’s]  authority 
by  the  Spirit  at  work  in  our  lives  and  not 
by  the  literal  inerrancy  of  its  original 
manuscripts.”  Human  experiences  vary 
greatly  from  one  person,  and  from  one 
Christian,  to  another.  Sincere  believers 
have  differed  over  how  they  believe  the 
Spirit  is  leading  (Acts  15:36-40,  for 
example),  but  God’s  Word  remains  as 
our  standard  (Isa.  40:8). 

A measure  of  faith  (being  certain 
about  that  which  we  have  not  seen, 
Heb.ll:l)  is  necessary  for  living  the 
Christian  life.  Although  I have  never 
seen  God  superintend  the  writing  of  a 
totally  accurate  book  through  less-than- 
perfect  men,  I believe  that  he  did  it.  If 
we  don’t  trust  God’s  Word  to  do  his 
intended  purposes,  there  is  nothing  left 
to  accomplish  them  (Isa.  55:10-11). 


Edgar  Metzler,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

John  Shearer’s  Apr.  29  article  (“Let’s 
Reunite  Christ  and  the  Peace  Position”) 
makes  a valuable  contribution  to  an  im- 
portant question  in  the  context  of  our 
denomination’s  Ten-Year  Goals:  How 
can  we  integrate  our  biblical  disciple- 


ship  convictions  with  evangelism  and 
church  planting? 

I am  attempting  to  collect  accounts  of 
how  various  congregations  deal  with  the 
question  of  our  peace  witness  in  relation 
to  their  outreach  efforts  and  criteria  for 
membership.  I will  appreciate  pastors, 
congregational  leaders,  and  conference 
staff  who  work  at  church  planting  and 
evangelism  sending  information  about 
how  we  are  dealing  with  this  challenge. 
I will  then  summarize  and  share  this  in- 
formation in  ways  that  we  can  learn 
from  each  other.  My  address  is  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

I deeply  believe  that  the  peacemaking 
dimension  of  the  gospel  is  a strong  at- 
traction for  many  in  our  contemporary 
world.  Let’s  help  each  other  live  that 
gospel  and  present  it  in  such  a way  that 
many  will  be  attracted  to  Christ. 


Melinda  V.  Mericle,  Norfolk,  Va. 

In  response  to  Virgil  Mellinger’s 
“Hear,  Hear!”  article  on  “Divorce  and 
Remarriage”  (Apr.  22):  Your  point  is 
well  taken,  Mr.  Mellinger.  Marriage  is 
honorable,  and  man  should  not  put 
asunder  what  God  has  joined  together. 
However,  Mr.  Mellinger,  the  road  we 
walked  was  not  the  same  as  your 
marital  journey. 

I am  not  speaking  for  the  millions  out 
there  who  think  of  divorce  as  nothing.  I 
am  speaking  for  those  who  were  raised 
in  Christian  homes  and  entered  into 
Christian  marriages  with  every  intent 
of  obeying  God’s  command  of  “till  death 
do  us  part.” 

Marriage  is  not  always  honorable. 
The  spouse  who  deserts  his  family, 
abuses  his  family,  and  destroys  his 
home;  the  spouse  that  turns  his  back  on 
Christian  values — is  there  really  any 
honor,  Mr.  Mellinger,  in  such  a mar- 
riage when  the  spouse  denies  there  is  a 
problem  and  refuses  help? 

And  the  marriage  bed  has  been  de- 
filed, Mr.  Mellinger.  Look  around  you — 
pornography,  homosexuality,  prostitu- 
tion, exhibitionism,  and  transvestitism 
have  crossed  marriage  beds  in  this  so- 
ciety and  have  defiled  them. 

In  Jesus’  time  and  until  recently, 
abandoned,  abused,  neglected  spouses 
had  the  support  of  their  families  and 
communities  to  help  bring  the  offending 
spouse  “back  in  line,”  to  assume  his 
responsibilities,  to  conform  to  society’s 
values  and  rules.  In  our  isolated 
families  and  mobile  society  today,  Mr. 
Mellinger,  who  cares,  who  can  help 
when  the  person  refuses  to  comply  and 
go  for  help?  The  days  of  community  im- 
portance and  community  pressure  have 
been  virtually  eliminated  by  our 
technological,  mobile,  advanced  society. 

I can  only  speak  from  my  own  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Mellinger.  The  decision  to  di- 
vorce was  made  by  a shattered  spirit, 


who  had  given  everything  in  order  to 
make  the  marriage  work.  However,  I 
made  the  decision  not  for  myself — my 
self-worth  had  been  destroyed — but  for 
my  eight-month-old  daughter.  I knew 
she  deserved  better.  I knew  God  would 
not  want  her  raised  with  a man  who  en- 
gaged in  exhibitionism,  transvestitism, 
and  solicitation  of  sex.  Attempts  at 
counseling  were  futile— he  claimed  he 
did  not  have  a problem. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Mellinger,  why  should 
my  daughter  be  denied  a chance  for  a 
normal  family  life  because  of  her 
father’s  sins?  I believe  the  Bible  states 
that  the  child  should  not  have  to  pay  for 
the  sins  of  the  parents. 

I ask  you,  Mr.  Mellinger,  and  others 
like  you  who  stand  firmly  rooted  on  the 
Bible  and  point  your  fingers  in  judg- 
ment: Don’t  pass  judgment  on  us  until 
you  have  journeyed  the  paths  we  have 
traveled.  Our  struggles  to  rebuild  our 
lives  and  those  of  our  children  are  dif- 
ficult enough.  Jesus  said  our  sins  are 
forgiven.  We  need  your  support  and  ac- 
ceptance—not  your  judgment  and  con- 
demnation. 

I thank  God  everyday  for  the  support 
we  have  received  in  our  church.  I 
understand  the  reluctance  on  behalf  of 
some  members  to  have  a divorced  and 
remarried  person  in  their  congregation, 
but  I am  also  thankful  for  the  members 
who  asked  “why?”  prior  to  passing  judg- 
ment. The  facts  of  the  situation  when 
revealed  do  not  always  equal  divorce  as 
an  unpardonable  sin. 


Paul  M.  Zehr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  printing  Tom  Finger’s 
article,  “The  Total  Truthfulness  of 
Scripture”  (Apr.  15).  Finger’s  emphasis 
on  new  terminology  may  help  the  Men- 
nonite Church  find  its  way  amidst  dif- 
ferences of  views  in  regard  to  Scripture. 

I considered  using  the  term 
“contextual”  in  my  book  on  biblical 
criticism,  but  found  it  was  too  late  to  get 
it  into  the  printing  process.  On  further 
thought,  I am  not  sure  the  term 
“contextual”  communicates  much  better 
than  the  term  “critical”  on  the  lay  level 
of  the  church.  Finger’s  article,  however, 
is  helpful  in  enabling  persons  to  under- 
stand what  the  discussion  is  about. 

I feel  positive  about  Finger’s  em- 
phasis on  “the  total  truthfulness  of 
Scripture”  over  against  the  negative 
terms  “inerrancy”  or  “infallibility.”  I 
have  come  down  on  the  side  of  infalli- 
bility for  reasons  stated  in  my  book, 
Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church. 

However,  Tom  Finger’s  attempt  to 
find  terminology  that  can  be  stated  in 
the  positive  sense  is  indeed  helpful.  I 
would  commend  this  article  to  the  com- 
mittee giving  thought  to  the  formation 
of  a new  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith. 
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Mennonite  Bicentennial  monument  nears  completion.  Local 
residents  Ginny  and  Gary  Dyck  explain  the  Vineland  (Ont.)  Me- 
morial to  visitor  Marty  Savanick  (righ  t)  ofScottdale,  Pa. 

The  memorial  is  being  assembled  on  the  grounds  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Vineland— site  of  the  first  Mennonite  meet- 
inghouse in  Canada,  Planned  by  the  Mennonite  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, the  memorial  celebrates  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Mennonites  in  Canada.  The  first  ones  were  refugees  from 
Pennsylvania  during  the  American  Revolution. 

Symbolizing  Mennonite  life  in  Canada,  the  base  of  the  15-foot 
monument  uses  stones  collected  from  Mennonite  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Some  of  the  stones  are  engraved  with  names 
of  the  localities  they  originated  from. 

In  an  attempt  to  link  the  past  with  the  present,  artist  Barbara 
Faust  included  in  the  sculpture  design  items  such  as  Conestoga 
wagon  wheels  and  original  plowshares  urith  modern  wooden  plaques. 
The  carvings  will  include  inscriptions  and  symbols  of  Mennonite  his- 
tory and  faith,  such  as  the  flame  and  sword  of  persecution,  the  dove 
of  peace,  the  Bible,  and  the  tree  of  life. 

The  monument  will  be  completed  in  time  for  a formal  unveiling  on 
July  1. 


MENNOSCOPE 


Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  has  10  urgent  open- 
ings overseas.  Needed  this  fall 
are: 

•Chaplain/teacher  at  a teacher- 
training school  in  Tanzania. 
•Junior  high  social  studies/phys- 
ical education  teacher  in  Kenya. 

• Lower  elementary  teacher  in 
Kenya. 

• Public  health  nurse  in  Kenya. 
•Agriculturalist  in  Kenya. 
•Secondary  teacher  in  math  or 
science  in  Kenya. 

• Adult  education  teacher  in  Gua- 
temala. 

•Bible  teacher  for  Kekchi  Indian 
women  in  Guatemala. 

• Church  planter  among  the 
Kekchi  Indians  in  Guatemala. 
•Church  planter  in  El  Salvador. 
Contact  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment at  Eastern  Board,  Salunga, 
PA  17538;  phone  717-898-2251. 

Pastor-professor  Phil  Beds- 
worth  will  be  the  commence- 
ment speaker  at  Hesston  Col- 
lege on  May  25.  His  address,  en- 
titled “High  Noon  at  Hesston,” 
will  be  based  on  Psalm  91.  Beds- 
worth  teaches  in  Hesston’s  Cen- 
ter for  Bible  Study.  He  is  former 
pastor  of  Prairie  Street  Men- 
nonite Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
will  become  pastor  of  Hesston 
(Kans.)  Mennonite  Church  this 
summer. 

A key  refugee  camp  in  Thailand 
for  Vietnamese  “boat  people” 
has  been  closed.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  Vic- 
tor Neumann  had  been  serving  at 
the  camp— known  as  Song- 
khala — since  1980.  “Everyone 
was  quite  shocked  at  the  closing 
since  a month  earlier  there  were 
more  than  1,000  Vietnamese  in 
the  camp,”  said  MCC  East  Asia 
co-secretary  Pat  Hostetter 
Martin.  Observers  speculate  that 
the  Thai  government  is  trying  to 
discourage  new  arrivals.  It  is  now 
11  years  since  the  biggest  surge 
of  refugees  arrived— many  in 
small  boats — following  the 
Vietnam  War,  when  the  com- 
munist government  of  the  north 
defeated  the  U.S. -backed  govern- 
ment of  the  south. 

SELFHELP  Crafts  is  celebrat- 
ing its  40th  anniversary  this 
year.  It  was  in  1946  that  Edna 
Ruth  Byler  visited  Puerto  Rico, 
saw  the  extreme  need  among  the 
women  of  the  La  Plata  Valley, 
and  thought  she  could  help  by 
taking  home  some  of  their 
needlework  to  sell  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  Her  efforts 
eventually  grew  into  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  network  of 
110  SELFHELP  Crafts  shops 
scattered  throughout  North 
America.  They  are  staffed  by 
about  7,000  people  and  benefit 
some  30,000  people  in  30  develop- 
ing countries. 


Ministry  to  the  94  percent  of  the 
public  who  never  enter  a book- 
store is  the  aim  of  Choice 
Books,  according  to  David 
Kratowicz,  who  directs  the  fast- 
growing Great  Lakes  District  of 
the  bookrack  program.  “Chris- 
tian books  are  silent  mis- 
sionaries,” he  told  General  Con- 
ference Mennonites  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Central  District,  Apr. 
3-4,  in  Washington,  111.  Kratowicz 
went  on  to  note  the  recent  deci- 
sion by  Peoples  Drug  Store  to 
halt  the  sale  of  “adult” 
magazines.  “One  informal  mo- 
tivating factor,”  he  said,  “was  the 
quiet  presence  of  Choice  Books 
racks  which  management 
recognized  as  appealing  to  their 
family-oriented  clientele.”  Choice 
Books  has  racks  in  250  of  the 
drugstore  chain’s  800  stores.  A 
few  years  ago  a regional  vice- 
president  of  the  chain  became  a 
Christian  after  he  picked  Pilgrim 
Aflame  to  read  from  one  of  the 
racks.  Choice  Books  is  a ministry 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

The  “Choice  IX”  radio  spots 
won  a Silver  Angel  Award 

recently  at  the  ninth  annual 
Angel  Awards  dinner  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  awards  are  given  by 
Religion  in  Media,  an  interfaith 


organization.  Choice  IX,  pro- 
duced by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  was  cited  for  “its  great 
moral  and  social  impact.”  The  60- 
second  series  of  radio  spots  deal 
with  conflict  resolution.  David 
Augsburger  was  the  writer/nar- 
rator, and  Ron  Byler  was  the 
producer. 

Conrad  Grebel  College  has 
made  three  new  appointments 

to  its  faculty,  starting  in  July: 
•Carol  Ann  Weaver,  assistant 
professor  of  music.  She  received 
a doctorate  in  music  composition 
from  Indiana  University  and 
taught  previously  at  Mennonite 
Brethren  Bible  College  and  at 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University.  She 
currently  teaches  part  time  at 
Conrad  Grebel. 

•Sue Steiner,  interim  chaplain.  A 
graduate  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  she 
has  taught  at  Rockway  Men- 
nonite Collegiate  and  served  as 
youth  minister  of  Ontario/Que- 
bec Conference.  She  is  currently 
interim  missions  consultant  for 
Mennonites  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

•Ron  Mathies,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Studies.  He  is  a high  school 
teacher,  chairman  of  Mennonite 


Central  Committee  Ontario,  and 
a doctoral  candidate  in  develop- 
ment studies  at  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education.  He  has 
been  teaching  one  course  at 
Conrad  Grebel— “Justice  in 
Third-World  Development.” 

Alaska,  China,  and  New  York 
City  are  the  sites  of  early-sum- 
mer  cross-cultural  seminars 

sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  The  Alaska  group  of  12 
students,  under  the  leadership  of 
Byron  Shenk,  studied  the  culture 
of  the  Yupik  Eskimos  near  the 
Bering  Sea,  May  5-20.  The  29- 
member  China  group,  led  by 
James  Bomberger,  is  studying 
Chinese  language,  history,  and 
culture  at  Sichuan  Teachers 
University,  May  5-July  8.  The 
New  York  group  of  29,  under 
John  Eby,  is  learning  about  the 
sociology  of  urban  life,  the 
church  in  the  city,  the  arts,  busi- 
ness, and  international  relations, 
May  6-24.  All  EMC  students  are 
required  to  study  for  a period  of 
time  in  an  off-campus  setting. 

The  annual  Formerly  Married 
Retreat  attracted  some  100 
people  to  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Apr.  18-20. 
Psychologist/counselor  James 
Helmuth  of  Norton,  Ohio,  led 
four  sessions  on  the  theme 
“Rebuilding  Self-Esteem.” 
“Whether  singleness  is  the  result 
of  our  own  choices  or  not  doesn’t 
change  a basic  need  for  friend- 
ship with  the  opposite  sex,”  said 
participant  Leon  Schrock.  “It  is 
gratifying  to  see  church  pro- 
grams which  have  been  tradi- 
tionally couple-oriented  refocus 
their  vision  to  include  the  single 
adults  among  us.” 

A church-planting  effort  is  un- 
derway in  the  Cape  Coral/Fort 
Myers  area  of  Florida.  Tony  and 
Ada  Hostetler  have  been  living 
and  working  there  as  lay  leaders 
since  last  December.  They  have 
begun  a Bible  study  group  in 
their  home.  In  May,  Dennis  and 
Linda  Gingerich  arrived  to  begin 
work  as  church  planters  ap- 
pointed by  Southeast  Convention 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Dennis 
was  pastor  of  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Men- 
nonite Fellowship. 

Sponsors  are  needed  for  90 
international  visitors  arriving 
in  August.  Aged  19  to  30,  they  are 
coming  to  North  America  for  a 
year  through  Mennonite  Central 
Committee’s  International  Visi- 
tor Exchange  Program.  Needed 
are  people  willing  to  provide  a 
home  and/or  work  assignment 
for  six  months  at  a time. 
Interested  individuals,  families, 
institutions,  and  businesses 
should  contact  MCC  before  June 
15  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-859-1151,  or  at  201- 
1483  Pembina  Hwy.,  Winnipeg, 
MB  R3T2C8;  phone  204-475- 
3550. 

Correction:  The  emerging  con- 
gregation in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  12 
new  persons  attending  its  ser- 
vices as  a result  of  its  total  media 
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MCC  leaders  meet  with  cardinal  who  helped  topple  Marcos.  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  executive  secretary  John  Laj>i>  (right), 
East  Asia  co-secretary  Earl  Martin  (left),  and  three  members  of  the 
MCC  team  in  the  Philippines  met  on  Mar.  21  with  Jaime  Cardinal 
Sin,  archbishop  of  Manila  and  leader  of  the  country's  Catholics.  Sin 
played  a key  role  in  inspiring  the  nonviolent  spirit  that  toppled  the 
dictatorial  rule  of  Ferdinand  Marcos  in  favor  of  popularly  elected 
President  Corazon  Aquino. 

“This  is  our  resurrection  day,"  Sin  said.  ‘Freedom  is  restored  to 
our  people.”  When  the  MCC  leaders  asked  the  cardinal  about  new 
proposals  for  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Philippines,  he  said,  “You 
should  send  us  more  food,  more  aid  for  education,  not  military 
weapons,  because  they  will  just  increase  our  problems.  ” 


effort,  and  not  just  through  its 
mass  mailing,  as  reported  in  the 
Apr.  29  “Mennoscope.” 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Marlin  Kym  resigned  as  pastor 
of  Portland  (Oreg.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Apr.  30.  He  and  his 
wife,  Betta,  will  become  pastoral 
leaders  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  on 
June  1. 

•John  Hess-Yoder  resigned  as 
pastor  of  Peace  Mennonite 
Church,  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  May. 
He  had  served  since  returning 
from  a Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee assignment  in  1983. 

Upcoming  events: 

•School  for  Apostles,  June  9-13, 
at  Black  Rock  Retreat  Center, 
Quarryville,  Pa.  Designed  for 
church  planters  and  other  church 
workers,  the  fifth  annual  event  is 
sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Two  concur- 
rent sessions  will  be  offered  this 
year — one  for  first-timers  and 
the  other  for  past  participants. 
The  speakers  are  pastors  Merle 
Stoltzfus  and  Tom  Neis,  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church  general 
secretary  Donald  Shafer,  Prayer 
Vigil  Ministries  leader  Mary  Gay, 
Philhaven  Hospital  counselors 
John  and  Naomi  Lederach,  and 
Eastern  Board  leaders  Ervin 
Stutzman,  Rick  Murphy,  and 
David  Shenk.  More  information 
from  the  Home  Ministries  De- 
partment at  Eastern  Board, 
Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717- 
898-2251. 

•Bible  Conference,  May  24-26,  at 


Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa. 
Sponsored  by  the  camp,  the  Me- 
morial Day  weekend  event  will 
focus  on  ways  to  enrich  the  devo- 
tional lives  of  Christians.  The 
leaders  are  Mountville,  Pa.,  pas- 
tor Rick  Murphy  and  Newport 
News,  Va.,  pastor  Jonathan 
Kanagy.  More  information  from 
the  camp  at  R.  3,  Box  646, 
Halifax,  PA  17032;  phone  717- 
896-3441. 

•Final  Centennial  Celebration, 
June  7-8,  at  Whitestone  Men- 
nonite Church,  Hesston,  Kans. 
The  event,  wrapping  up  a year- 
long observance  of  the  congrega- 
tion’s 100th  anniversary,  includes 
worship,  communion,  a picnic, 
hymnsing,  storytelling,  musical 
concert,  a missions  project,  and 
tree  planting.  The  main  speaker 
is  Mennonite  historian  Robert 
Kreider.  More  information  from 
the  church  at  629  Crescent  Dr., 
Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone  316- 
327-4123. 

New  books: 

•Christian  Peacemaking  and 
International  Conflict  by  Duane 
Friesen.  It  promotes  Christian 
pacifism  as  a relevant  ethic  in 
international  politics — and  not 
just  “pie  in  the  sky.”  The  author 
is  chairperson  of  the  Bible  and 
Religion  Department  at  Bethel 
College — a General  Conference 
Mennonite  school  in  North 
Newton,  Kans.  The  book  was 
published  by  Herald  Press  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
•Add  Justice  to  Your  Shopping 
List  by  Marilyn  Helmuth  Voran. 
Commissioned  by  Mennonite 


Central  Committee,  it  shows  who 
benefits  and  who  gets  hurt  by  the 
food  purchasing  habits  of  North 
American  consumers.  The  author 
is  a home  economist  and  the  coor- 
dinator of  MCC  Great  Lakes’ 
Food/Hunger/Justice  Commit- 
tee. The  book  was  published  by 
Herald  Press. 

•Rachel’s  Hope  by  Carole  Gift 
Page.  It  is  a novel  about  how  God 
brought  hope  to  a shattered  mar- 
riage and  family.  The  author  is  a 
Baptist  who  has  written  15  other 
books.  This  is  her  first  Herald 
Press  book. 

•The  Story  of  Hinkletown  Men- 
nonite Church  edited  by  John 
Wenger,  Paul  Hoover,  and  Edna 
Wenger.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  annotated,  it 
tells  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gregation’s inception  in  the  mind 
of  a 1934  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  student  and  its  growth 
until  1985.  The  book  is  available 
from  Arthur  Weaver  at  R.  3, 
Ephrata,  PA  17522. 

•Relative-ly  Speaking  by  Nola 
Egle  Mahaffey.  It  is  the  genea- 
logical story  of  the  Egle  (Egli, 
Egly)  family  which  migrated 
from  Switzerland  to  North 
America  via  Germany.  It  is 
available  from  the  author  at  Box 
1200,  Palm  Bay,  FL  32906. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  physical  plant, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary,  starting  on  July  1. 
Responsibilities  include  oversight 
of  grounds  care,  custodial 
services,  energy  management, 
building  operations,  and  fire 
code/government  regulations. 
Qualifications  include  adminis- 
trative experience,  ability  to 
work  with  various  publics,  and 
computer  knowledge.  A bach- 
elor’s degree  is  preferred.  Contact 
the  Personnel  Office  at  EMC&S, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone 
703-433-2771. 

•Teachers,  Greenwood  Men- 
nonite School,  starting  this  fall. 
The  two  positions  are  for  grades 
3/4  and  for  grades  5/6.  The 


school  has  150  students  in  grades 
K-12.  Contact  John  Ivan  Byler  at 
the  school,  R.  1,  Box  62C,  Green- 
wood, DE  19950;  phone  302-349- 
4131. 

•A  th  letic  director/])!)  ysical 
education  teacher,  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  School,  starting  this 
fall.  The  school  has  400  students 
in  grades  K-8.  Contact  Maribel 
Kraybill  at  the  school,  Box  37, 
Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone 
717-394-7107. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Bassinger,  Jerome  and  Pam 
(Birky),  Hebron,  Ind.,  first  child, 
Daniel  Emmanuel,  Mar.  28. 

Beachy,  Jonathan  and  Ruth 
(Miller),  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Peter 
Samuel,  born  on  Feb.  4;  received 
for  adoption  on  Apr.  4. 

Critchfield,  Dennis  and  Ann 
(Livengood),  Springs,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Andrea  Kristine,  Apr.  2. 

Frey,  Joseph  and  Gwen  (Mast), 
Akron,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Jason 
Daniel,  Apr.  26. 

Garrett,  Jeff  and  Karla  (Dar- 
byshire),  Washington,  Iowa, 
third  child,  second  son,  Braedon 
Jeffrey,  Apr.  25. 

Kirk,  Rick  and  Diane  (Sutter), 
Morton,  111.,  third  child,  first  son, 
Ryan  Matthew,  Jan.  16. 

Knepp,  Clarence  and  Patsy 
(Walton),  Montgomery,  Ind., 
third  child,  second  daughter, 
Whitney  Dru,  Apr.  27. 

Kropf,  Leona  Ruth,  Sweet 
Home,  Oreg.,  first  child,  Caleb 
Ray  Vijay,  born  on  Dec.  28; 
received  for  adoption  on  Apr.  27. 

Litwiller,  Clifford  and  Nancy 
(Quisenberry),  Hopedale,  111., 
first  child,  Lloyd  Allen,  Apr.  27. 

Mark,  Jeff  and  Kathy  (Ke- 
nagy),  Portland,  Oreg.,  first 
child,  Andrew  David,  Apr.  23. 


Ecumenical  center  works  for  peace  in  southern  Africa.  An  An- 
glican refugee  from  South  Africa,  an  Evangelical  Church  woman 
from  Lesotho,  an  Episcopalian  couple  from  the  United  States,  and  a 
Mennonite  from  Canada  start  each  working  day  by  singing  a hymn 
together,  reading  from  Scripture,  and  askhig  God's  guidance  and 
blessing  on  their  work. 

Their  work  includes  education,  relief,  arid  development  assistance. 
Their  primary  goal  is  to  provide  support  for  those  who  are  working 
toward  peaceful  change  in  southern  Africa.  They  are  workers  at  the 
Transformation  Resource  Centre  in  the  Lesotho  capital  of  Maseru. 

The  center  was  begun  in  1978  by  Joan  and  Jimmy  Stewart,  a white 
South  African  couple,  to  encourage  people  to  think  of  nonviolent 
ways  to  move  toward  change  in  southern  Africa.  It  was  located  from 
its  beginnings  in  Lesotho,  a small  country  totally  surrounded  by 
South  Africa.  Stewarts  were  killed  in  a car  accident  in  198k. 

“Little  goals  are  not  enough  in  this  context,”  says  Richard  Mac- 
Bride  (right),  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  at  the  center 
since  1982.  Mamookho  Lesenyeho  (left)  is  a new  staff  person  com  mif- 
fed to  “helping  women  work  together  to  improve  their  families.” 
Many  Lesotho  men,  including  Lesenyeho’s  husband,  are  migrayit 
workers  in  South  Africa. 
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Moyer,  J.  Dale  and  Brenda 
(Nase),  Perkasie,  Pa.,  second 
daughter,  Heather  Marie,  Apr. 
28. 

Munley,  Gerry  and  Anne  (Per- 
kins), Western  Springs,  111., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Ka- 
rin Anne,  Apr.  16. 

Pinkerton,  Randy  and  Joanna 
(Gerber),  Wichita,  Kans.,  first 
child,  Ryan  Andrew,  Apr.  9. 

Roth,  Tim  and  Rose  (Gon- 
zalez), Carlsbad,  N.Mex.,  first 
child,  Victoria  Elyse,  Feb.  25. 

Snyder,  Ronald  and  Cheryl 
(Hertzler),  Akron,  N.Y.,  first 
child,  Caleb  Leighton,  Apr.  13. 

Tice,  Jacob  and  Marlene  (Yo- 
der), Boynton,  Pa.,  third  child, 
second  son,  Joseph  Nathaniel, 
Apr.  23. 

Troup,  Rob  and  Dawn  (Rush), 
Thompsontown,  Pa.,  first  child, 
Kathryn  Elizabeth,  Mar.  8. 

Yoder,  Doug  and  Jolene 
(Guhr),  Haven,  Kans.,  first  child, 
Ryan  Douglas,  Apr.  16. 

Yoder,  Jason  and  Donna-Ma- 
rie (Francis),  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
first  child,  Jessica  Nicole,  Apr.  9. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Breitenstein-Kern.  David 
Breitenstein,  Mohnton,  Pa.,  and 
Linda  Kern,  Geigertown,  Pa., 
both  of  Hopewell  cong.,  by  Merle 
Stoltzfus  and  Jonathan  Stoltzfus, 
Dec.  7. 

Gochnauer-Gehret.  David 
Gochnauer,  Rohrerstown  cong., 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Rebecca 
(Gehet),  Eden  cong.,  Schwenks- 
ville,  Pa.,  by  Millard  Garrett, 
Apr.  12. 

Sauder-Lantz.  Nathan 
Sauder,  Archbold,  Ohio,  and 
Marsha  Lantz,  Stryker,  Ohio, 
both  of  Central  cong.,  by  Charles 
H.  Gautsche,  Apr.  19. 

Short-Roth.  Brian  Short, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  Evangelical  Men- 
nonite  Church,  and  Sandra  Roth, 
Central  cong.,  Archbold,  Ohio,  by 
Gene  Rupp,  Apr.  11. 

Swartzendruber  - Bohlen. 
Duane  Swartzendruber  and  Lori 
Bohlen,  Morton,  111.,  Trinity 
cong.,  by  Sanford  Yoder,  Apr.  19. 

Winter-Beasley.  John  Winter 
and  Vicki  Lee  Beasley,  both  of 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  Sycamore 
Grove  cong.,  by  Darrell  Zook, 
Apr.  25. 

Witter-Stanton.  David  Witter, 
Skippack,  Pa.,  Lombard  cong., 
and  Sarah  Stanton,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  by  Richard  Blackburn  and 
Joe  and  Emma  Richards,  Apr.  19. 


OBITUARIES 


Eash,  Robert  I.,  son  of  Tobias 
and  Mary  (Hostetler)  Eash,  was 
born  in  Holsopple,  Pa.,  Aug.  12, 
1914;  died  at  Pettisville,  Ohio, 
Apr.  27,  1986;  aged  71  y.  On  Aug. 
18,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Edna 


Blough,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Sanford  and 
Duane),  2 daughters  (Ruth— Mrs. 
Gene  Klopfenstein  and  Mary 
Ellen — Mrs.  Darrell  Kempf),  16 
grandchildren,  one  stepgrandson, 
7 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Otto  Eash),  and  one  sis- 
ter (Pearl — Mrs.  Kenneth  Leh- 
man). He  was  a member  of  Cen- 
tral Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  30,  in  charge  of  Charles  H. 
Gautsche  and  Dale  Wyse;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Eby,  Mary  H.,  daughter  of 
Clayton  H.  and  Amelia  (Nissly) 
Herr,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1906;  died  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Apr.  10, 1986;  aged  80 
y.  On  Oct.  23,  1929,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  S.  Eby,  who  died  on 
Dec.  11,  1958.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (J.  Melvin  and  J.  Herbert),  2 
daughters  (Lois — Mrs.  Daniel 
Sauder  and  Marian— Mrs.  Wes- 
ley Newswanger),  16  grandchil- 
dren, 4 great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Myra  A.  Finkbiner). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  (Ruth  — Mrs.  Clarence 
Lutz).  She  was  a member  of  Eris- 
man  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
April  12,  in  charge  of  Norman 
Shenk,  Andrew  Miller,  and 
Donald  Good;  interment  in 
Erisman  Cemetery. 

Godshalk,  Charles  M.,  son  of 
William  and  Sallie  (Shelly)  God- 
shalk, was  born  in  Doylestown 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1889;  died  at 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Apr.  22,  1986; 
aged  96  y.  On  June  6, 1914,  he  was 
married  to  Susie  Hunsberger, 
who  died  in  1978.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Sara— Mrs.  John  H. 
Chittick,  Martha  G.  — Mrs. 
Clarence  D.  Meyers,  and  Blanche 
G. — Mrs.  Vernon  H.  Althouse), 
13  grandchildren,  and  21  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Esther 
Mae  Godshalk).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  26,  in  charge  of 
Ray  K.  Yoder,  Roy  C.  Bucher, 
and  Joseph  L.  Gross;  interment 
in  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kaufman,  Menno  M.,  son  of 

Mose  M.  and  Susanna  (Troyer) 
Kaufman,  was  born  in  Berlin, 
Ohio,  Sept.  2,  1893;  died  at  St. 
Joseph  Hospital,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Apr.  10,  1986;  aged  92  y.  On  Mar. 
11,  1922,  he  was  married  to 
Amanda  Anderson,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  6 grand- 
children, 16  great-grandchildren, 
2 great-great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Simon  and  Eli 
Kaufman),  3 half  brothers  (John, 
Elmer,  and  Raymond),  and  3 half 
sisters  (Sarah — Mrs.  Abe  Yoder, 
Minerva — Mrs.  Ben  Miller,  and 
Verba — Mrs.  Rube  Miller).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter.  He  was  a member  of 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of 
Lee  Miller  and  Keith  Miller; 
interment  in  Mast  Cemetery. 

Kremer,  Gertrude,  daughter 
of  Chris  and  Nancy  (Jause) 
Schweitzer,  was  born  at  Beaver 


Crossing,  Nebr.,  Jan.  26,  1895; 
died  at  Seward,  Nebr.,  Apr.  27, 
1986;  aged  91  y.  On  Dec.  25,  1913, 
she  was  married  to  Lee  Kremer, 
who  preceded  her  in  death.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Robert),  one 
daughter  (Edith  Conner-Ahl- 
schwede),  14  grandchildren,  26 
great-grandchildren,  one  great- 
great-grandchild,  and  3 sisters 
(Hazel — Mrs.  Floyd  Burden,  Mrs. 
Norma  Roth,  and  Gladys — Mrs. 
Lloyd  Burden).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Gerald).  She 
was  a member  of  Bellwood  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  30,  in 
charge  of  Stanley  Weaver;  inter- 
ment in  Blue  Mound  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Aaron,  son  of  Chris- 
tian B.  and  Catherine  (Springer) 
Nafziger,  was  born  at  Minier,  111., 
Nov.  13,  1893;  died  at  Bartmann 
Nursing  Home,  Atlanta,  111.,  Apr. 
24,  1986;  aged  92  y.  On  Feb.  8, 
1917,  he  was  married  to  Ella  M. 
Bachman,  who  died  on  Nov.  29, 
1969.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Velma  Thomas),  2 sons  (Wilmer 
and  Eugene),  9 grandchildren,  13 
great-grandchildren,  6 great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Simon  and  Lawrence). 
He  was  a member  of  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  28,  in  charge  of  H.  James 
Smith;  interment  in  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nofziger,  Harley  H.,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Julia  (King)  Nofziger, 
was  born  at  Pettisville,  Ohio,  Oct. 
9,  1895;  died  on  Apr.  12,  1986; 
aged  90  y . On  Dec.  4, 1917,  he  was 
married  to  Fannie  Aeschliman, 
who  died  on  Oct.  1,  1973.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Loyal),  4 
daughters  (Evelyn — Mrs.  Vern 
Nafziger,  Lorene— Mrs.  Elon 
Eash,  Lois — Mrs.  Galen  Aesch- 
liman, and  Valetta — Mrs.  Edwin 
Beck),  one  brother  (Orville),  and 
one  sister  (Dorthy  Roettger).  He 
was  a member  of  Central  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  15,  in 
charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche 
and  Gary  Hodges;  interment  in 
Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Nofziger,  Olen  E.,  son  of 
William  B.  and  Clara  (Beck) 
Nofziger,  was  born  at  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  on  Dec.  22,  1912;  died  of 
cancer  at  Toledo  (Ohio)  Hospital 
on  Apr.  23,  1986;  aged  73  y.  On 
May  27,  1937,  he  was  married  to 
Sarah  Roth,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Corwin, 
Allen,  and  Mark),  one  daughter 
(Janice— Mrs.  Wendell  Kreider), 
11  grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Lawrence),  and  5 sisters  (Orpha 
Nofziger,  Berneda— Mrs.  Joe 
Stuckey,  Ada — Mrs.  Earl 
Stuckey,  Marjorie — Mrs.  Calvin 
Short,  and  Virginia — Mrs.  Her- 
bert Nofziger).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Marlin).  In 
1944,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  served  the  West 
Clinton,  North  Clinton,  and  Te- 
drow  congregations.  He  was  a 
member  of  North  Clinton  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  26,  in 
charge  of  Robert  Schloneger  and 
Ellis  Croyle;  interment  in  Pettis- 
ville Cemetery. 


Oaks,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  M.  and  Elizabeth  (Lowen- 
berg)  Handrich,  was  born  in 
Dover,  Iowa,  Oct.  13, 1899;  died  at 
Au  Sable  Valley  Home,  Fairview, 
Mich.,  Apr.  21,  1986;  aged  86  y. 
On  Mar.  3,  1924,  she  was  married 
to  Charles  H.  Oaks,  who  died  on 
Mar.  15,  1979.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Leola— Mrs.  Walter 
Kauffman,  and  Lorene — Mrs. 
Orlo  Troyer),  2 sons  (Erie  and 
Vernon),  20  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  3 step- 
great-grandchildren,  4 sisters 
(Katie  Esh,  Elizabeth  Troyer, 
Laura  Swartz,  and  Alma 
Gingerich),  and  2 brothers 
(Harvey  and  Rueben).  She  was  a 
member  of  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  24,  in  charge  of 
Virgil  Hershberger  and  Ells- 
worth Handrich;  interment  in 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Sutter,  Ada  M.,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  F.  and  Rebecca  (King) 
Hartzler,  was  born  at  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  Oct.  23,  1900;  died  at 
the  Mennonite  Home,  Albany, 
Oreg.,  Apr.  23,  1986;  aged  85  y. 
On  Jan.  27,  1927,  she  was  married 
to  John  P.  Sutter,  who  died  on 
June  8,  1984.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (John  David),  one  daughter 
(Ida  Louise — Mrs.  Wayne 

Gingerich),  and  4 grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Portland 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Apr.  26,  in 
charge  of  Maynard  Headings  and 
Sterling  Roth;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  commence- 
ment, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May  24 
Hesston  College  commencement,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  May  25 

Council  on  Church  and  Media  annual  meet- 
ing, Waterloo,  Ont.,  May  27-28 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12-14 
Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  16-19 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  June  19-21 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting, 
June  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  June  27-28 
Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June 
28- July  1 

VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s 
Conference,  Wheaton,  111.,  June  29-July  1 
Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  in  Allegheny 
Conference,  July  7-18 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va., 
July  9-13 

Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville,  Pa.,  July  10-13 
Missions  Festival,  in  Allegheny  Conference, 
July  11-13 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meet- 
ing, Petoskey,  Mich.,  July  13-15 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 

Compiled  from  Relit/ ion. s Neirs  Service  and 
other  sources. 


At  urging  of  churches,  New  Mexico 
declares  itself  a ‘sanctuary  state’ 

New  Mexico  Gov.  Toney  Anaya’s 
recent  edict  declaring  New  Mexico  the 
first  “sanctuary  state”  in  the  United 
States  grew  out  of  talks  initiated  by  the 
state’s  conference  of  churches. 

Leaders  of  the  12-denomination  New 
Mexico  Conference  of  Churches  had 
been  in  conversation  with  the  governor’s 
office  since  last  fall  to  persuade  Anaya 
to  take  the  action,  and  he  had  been  mull- 
ing it  over,  said  Wallace  Ford,  executive 
secretary  of  the  conference. 

Previously,  some  cities  have  been  de- 
clared “sanctuary  cities,”  but  New 
Mexico  is  the  first  state  to  have  that 
status.  Ironically,  the  sanctuary  move- 
ment in  New  Mexico  has  been  far  more 
subdued  and  covert  than  in  neighboring 
Arizona,  where  11  church  sanctuary 
workers  were  on  trial  for  aiding  illegal 
aliens. 

Only  two  churches  in  New  Mexico — 
Friends’  meetings  in  Albuquerque  and 
Santa  Fe — have  publicly  declared  them- 
selves “sanctuary  churches,”  though 
many  other  congregations  have  quietly 
provided  aid  to  undocumented  Central 
American  refugees. 


Soviet  visitors  see  more  understand- 
ing between  people  of  U.S.  and  USSR 

An  ecumenical  service  marking  the 
30th  anniversary  of  relations  between 
churches  in  the  U.S.  and  USSR  was  held 
recently  in  New  York.  It  ended  a two- 
week  visit  to  the  United  States  by  15  So- 
viet church  leaders.  The  visit  took  them 
to  several  smaller  cities  and  was  cited 
by  both  Soviet  and  American  church 
leaders  as  indicating  the  way  the  rela- 
tionship now  involves  local  churches  in 
both  nations. 

“This  is  more  and  more  becoming  a 
grassroots  movement  in  the  U.S.,”  said 
Arie  Brouwer,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  Alexi 
Bychkov,  general  secretary  of  the  All- 
Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians-Baptists  and  a frequent  visitor  to 
the  U.S.,  said,  “This  visit  and  the 
amount  of  discussion  which  occurred 
show  me  that  we  have  indeed  now 
reached  a very  interesting  level  of  our 
communication  with  NCC.” 

The  visit  started  with  a theological 
consultation  in  Chicago.  The  Soviet 
delegation  then  broke  up  into  five 


groups  and  fanned  out  across  the  Mid- 
west and  New  York  state  for  an  intense 
sampling  of  American  life.  The  contacts 
were  planned  and  carried  out  by  local 
committees — an  experience  which  ap- 
peared to  have  left  a deep  impression  on 
the  Soviet  visitors. 

Metropolitan  David,  a Georgian  Or- 
thodox Church  leader  who  visited  the 
U.S.  in  1984,  said  he  believes  American 
understanding  of  the  church  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union  has  improved  over  the 
past  two  years.  “They  understand  more 
now,”  he  said,  adding  that  he  believes 
the  church  exchanges  have  played  a role 
in  improving  relations. 


Robertson  is  the  presidential  choice 
of  evangelical  ‘activists,’  poll  shows 

Pat  Robertson,  a television  evangelist 
who  is  considering  a run  for  the  U.S. 
presidency,  is  the  first  choice  of  100 
leaders  of  evangelical  Christian  “ac- 
tivist” organizations  who  were  polled 
recently.  He  got  43  votes,  and  conserva- 
tive Republican  congressman  Jack 
Kemp  received  23.  Seven  others  received 
less  than  10  votes. 

“The  results  clearly  indicate  that 
Christian  activist  leaders  have  not  lined 
up  behind  Jerry  Falwell  in  his  endorse- 
ment of  George  Bush,”  said  David  Bal- 
siger  of  Biblical  News  Service,  which 
conducted  the  poll.  The  vice-president, 
who  is  the  leader  in  most  polls  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination  in 
1988,  has  been  actively  courting  con- 
servative evangelical  leaders. 

The  100  pollees  head  up  organizations 
that  attempt  to  influence  political 
leaders  to  support  evangelical  causes 
and  who  help  evangelical  voters  decide 
who  to  elect.  They  clearly  favor  con- 
servative Republicans,  unlike  mainline 
Christian  leaders  who  tend  to  support 
liberal  Democrats. 


Explosion  of  cluster  bomb  factory 
prompts  religious  protests  in  Chile 

The  recent  detonation  of  hundreds  of 
cluster  bomb  components  in  an  arma- 
ments factory  in  northern  Chile  has 
opened  up  religious  and  moral  questions 
about  the  flourishing  arms  industry  in 
that  country. 

The  Catholic  bishop  of  Iquique  called 
production  of  cluster  bombs  at  the 
nearby  Cardoen  Industries  plant  “a 
social  sin”  in  his  funeral  service  for  two 
of  the  28  workers  who  died  in  the  blast. 
“Let  this  plant  a seed  of  reflection  in  us 
about  where  we  are  going  in  this  manu- 
facture of  arms  designed  to  kill,”  said 
Bishop  Javier  Prado. 

Cardoen’s  highly  secretive  operations 
sparked  controversy  in  1984  when  a 
giant  Iraqi  airliner  suddenly  appeared 
at  Santiago’s  international  airport. 
Journalists  quickly  concluded  that  the 


jet  was  loading  cluster  bombs  for  use  in 
Iraq’s  war  with  Iran.  Cardoen  never  con- 
firmed the  reports. 

Many  Chilean  citizens  have  viewed 
the  industry  with  distaste  since  then, 
but  paid  little  attention  to  it  until  the 
dramatic  accident. 


More  than  333,000  attend 
Palau  crusades  in  Argentina 

International  evangelist  Luis  Palau 
completed  his  crusades  recently  in  Ar- 
gentina by  speaking  to  his  largest 
crowd— more  than  50,000  in  a Buenos 
Aires  stadium.  Total  attendance  for  the 
20-day  evangelistic  campaign  was  over 
333,000. 

“It  was  thrilling  to  return  to  my 
homeland  and  win  souls  for  Jesus 
Christ,”  said  Palau.  “Wherever  I have 
traveled  in  Argentina  I have  been 
amazed  at  the  openness  to  the  gospel.” 

Palau’s  “Festival  of  the  Family”  Ar- 
gentina Crusades  began  and  ended  in 
Buenos  Aires,  with  meetings  in  five 
other  cities  in  between.  After  each 
night’s  meeting,  Palau  appeared  on 
Night  Talk — a live,  call-in  television 
show.  About  3 million  people  watched 
every  night. 

Organizers  claimed  that  the  Palau 
crusades  represented  the  cooperation  of 
the  widest  range  of  denominations  in 
Argentine  history. 


New  study  shows  growing  churches 
are  more  loving  and  caring 

Growing  churches  are  more  loving — 
to  each  other  and  to  visitors — than  de- 
clining churches.  According  to  new  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Institute  for 
American  Church  Growth,  members  of 
growing  churches  reported  both  giving 
and  experiencing  more  love  and  caring 
than  members  of  declining  churches. 

The  research  also  discovered  a cor- 
relation between  an  entire  denomina- 
tion’s “love  ability”  and  its  membership 
growth  or  decline.  “Members  in  growing 
denominations,  such  as  the  Assemblies 
of  God,  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  and 
Southern  Baptist,  are  apparently  more 
loving  than  members  in  declining  de- 
nominations, such  as  the  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  and  United  Methodist,”  said 
Win  Arn,  the  institute’s  president. 

Mennonites  ranked  surprisingly  loir 
on  the  “love-quotient”  scale,  but  were 
the  only  denomination  in  the  lower  one 
third  of  the  scale  to  actually  show 
growth  in  the  past  decade. 

The  Institute  for  American  Church 
Growth,  a leading  evangelical  research 
and  development  organization,  sur- 
veyed over  8,600  people  from  39  differ- 
ent Protestant  denominations  to  mea- 
sure their  “love-care  quotient.”  Church 
members  completed  a 17-question 
survey  in  a Sunday  morning  service. 
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Community  solidarity 


Anyone  who  knows  more  than  one  language  is  aware 
that  some  words  are  well  nigh  untranslatable.  Although 
I never  learned  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  I have  been 
exposed  to  a few  of  its  untranslatables.  For  example, 
there  is  schusslich.  Has  anyone  ever  come  up  with  an 
adequate  English  translation  of  schusslich ? 

The  Hebrew  Bible  also  has  words  which  are  difficult 
to  translate.  Some  of  them  are  more  important  to  us 
than  schusslich.  Among  these  is  hesed.  Even  its  initial 
letter  is  a mystery.  As  near  as  I can  tell,  “h”  should  be 
pronounced  something  like  “ch”  in  ach  or  in  Koch  (Roy, 
not  Edward). 

The  importance  of  chesed  comes  to  focus  particularly 
in  Micah  6:8,  where  the  prophet  poses  the  issue  of  accep- 
tance with  God.  As  this  chapter  opens,  Israel  is  being  ac- 
cused in  court  for  unfaithfulness  to  God.  In  response, 
the  defendant  asks  what  manner  of  sacrifice  may  serve 
to  open  the  way  for  an  approach  to  God. 

The  prophet  rejects  the  idea  of  sacrifice  (apparently  a 
pagan  model  attempting  to  manipulate  the  deity).  Is  not 
the  answer  obvious,  he  asks  rhetorically:  “to  do  justice, 
and  to  love  chesed,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God?” 

But  what  is  chesed' ? I have  before  me  four  modern  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  and  each  translates  it  differently.  One 
says  “mercy,”  another  “constant  love,”  another 
“tenderly,”  and  a fourth  “kindness.”  What  really  is  ex- 
pected? James  Luther  Mays  writes  that  “the  term  hesed 
is  so  plastic  in  usage  that  its  exact  definition  is  difficult” 
(Micah,  a Commentary,  p.  142).  Indeed. 

And  so  I am  grateful  for  the  translation  provided  by 
Hans  Walter  Wolff  in  his  commentary  on  Micah.  He 
translates  chesed  as  “community  solidarity.”  Mercy, 
kindness,  love,  and  tenderness  are  all  important  ideas, 
but  I find  it  hard  to  do  business  with  them  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  Community  solidarity  has  a 
broader,  more  substantial,  feel.  My  sense  of  it  would 
translate  into  something  like  “you  can  count  on  me.” 

It  was  the  prophets’  conviction  that  chesed  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  God.  You  can  count  on  God.  This,  I 
understand,  was  a sharp  difference  between  the  Is- 
raelite faith  in  Yahweh  and  the  worship  of  the  pagan 
gods.  The  other  gods  could  not  be  trusted,  so  the  best  ap- 
proach was  understood  to  be  manipulation.  The 
sacrifices  proposed  in  Micah  6:6-7  may  have  been  pagan 
manipulative  rituals.  According  to  the  prophet,  Yahweh 
does  not  respond  to  these  manipulations,  but  looks  for 
chesed,  i.e.,  responsible  support  of  and  respect  for 
others,  particularly  those  in  need. 

The  idea  of  chesed  seems  to  lie  in  back  of  many  of 
Jesus’  ethical  teachings.  It  seems  to  be  included  in  the 


New  Testament  word  agape  (another  untranslatable) 
and  in  the  traditional  Mennonite  term  “discipleship.”  I 
think  it  is  nicely  summarized  in  a sentence  by  John  H. 
Westerhoff  III  in  his  book  Living  the  Faith  Community: 
“Christian  community  is  that  place  where  the  persons 
we  least  want  to  associate  with  and  those  least  deserving 
have  a rightful  claim  on  all  that  we  have  and  are”  (p.  21). 
With  chesed,  we  stick  together! 

Some  of  the  implications  of  chesed  seem  to  be  as 
follows: 

1.  Because  the  culture  we  live  in  tends  toward  ram- 
pant individualism,  it  is  important  that  we  take  every 
opportunity  to  bind  ourselves  together  with  those  who 
will  nurture  in  us  a spirit  of  solidarity  and  group 
responsibility.  Regular  gatherings  for  worship  and 
fellowship  are  the  best  general  method  I know  to 
nourish  chesed  among  us.  This  is  why  we  need  to  attend 
church  regularly,  to  be  reminded  of  whom  we  are  in  soli- 
darity with.  Hebrews  10:25  puts  it  nicely:  “not  neglect- 
ing to  meet  together.” 

2.  Manipulation  and  exploitation  are  dangers  within 
the  Christian  community  as  well  as  without.  Why  else 
would  it  be  necessary  to  remind  us  as  in  Ephesians  4:32 
to  “be  kind  to  one  another,  tenderhearted,  forgiving  one 
another,  as  God  in  Christ  forgave  you”? 

3.  Chesed  as  community  solidarity  calls  for  restraint 
in  actions  on  the  basis  of  “What’s  good  for  the  com- 
munity?” rather  than  “What  can  I get  away  with?”  A 
recent  PBS  television  program  presented  one  vignette 
after  another  involving  persons  who  killed  others  be- 
cause they  drove  while  intoxicated.  The  killers,  as  well 
as  the  survivors,  were  devastated  by  what  they  had 
done,  but  it  was  too  late  for  their  victims,  as  it  is  for 
some  25,000  persons  killed  by  drunken  drivers  in  the 
U.S.  each  year. 

The  extent  of  the  problems  related  to  the  use  of 
beverage  alcohol  suggest  to  me  that  followers  of  chesed 
will  avoid  not  only  the  use  but  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  booze.  Anything  to  do  with  it  is  opposed  to 
community  solidarity. 

4.  A recent  Gospel  Herald  survey  revealed  that  one  of 
the  topics  at  issue  in  numbers  of  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions is  the  ministry  of  women.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  that  the  practice  of  chesed  calls  upon  con- 
gregations to  encourage,  not  discourage,  the  ministry  of 
Christian  women.  It  is  our  equally  firm  conviction  that 
the  same  attitude  will  mean  that  women  recognize  the 
importance  of  not  imposing  their  ministry  on  the 
church.  For,  after  all,  one  translation  of  chesed  is  “to 
love  kindness.” — Daniel  Her tzler 


Family,  church,  and  death 


by  A.  J.  Metzler 

A Christian  study  of  death  and  dying  should  begin 
with  two  basic  principles:  (1)  a biblical  understanding  of 
death  and  (2)  the  church  as  a mutually  caring,  sharing, 
and  supportive  fellowship  of  love. 

For  the  Christian,  death  is  one  of  life’s  major 
paradoxes.  It  can  be  both  a disappointing,  heartbreak- 


ing, and  sorrowful  experience  and  also  a time  of  joy, 
gladness,  and  celebration.  When  the  tendrils  of  deepest 
affection  are  broken  and  we  say  “good-bye”  to  one  dearly 
loved  there  is  wrenching  pain  and  suffering,  even  for  a 
Christian.  Death  of  a friend  or  family  member  can  be 
like  having  part  of  our  body  torn  away — healing  is  a 
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long  process.  The  other  side  of  the  paradox  is  the 
experience  of  victory,  joy,  gladness,  and  celebration  for 
the  one  who  has  gone  home! 

Contrasting  emotions.  Such  contrasting  emotional 
experiences  are  usually  separate  occasions,  but  at  death 
they  come  together.  It  is  a time  to  “rejoice  with  them 
that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep”  (Rom. 
12:15),  and  when  “one  member  suffer[s],  all  the  mem- 
bers suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  be  honoured  [has 
gone  home!],  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it”  (1  Cor. 
12:26). 

This  deeply  emotional  experience  must  be  shared  in 
fellowship — fellowship  with  family  and  the  body  of  be- 


Most  of  the  services  offered  by 
the  funeral  home  could  well  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  family 
and  church. 


lievers.  We  need  each  other’s  shoulders  to  weep  upon 
and  our  arms  of  love  to  embrace  one  another  as  we  pour 
out  our  tears  of  pain  and  sorrow  and  tears  of  joy  and 
celebration.  What  a paradox! 

Instead  of  this  being  a sha  ttering  experience,  it  can  be 
a time  of  comforting,  healing,  and  growth.  For  the  im- 
mediate family  it  can  be  the  initial  preparation  for  the 
very  meaningful  and  enriching  time  of  bereavement, 
restoration,  and  maturing. 

These  days,  the  period  immediately  following  death  is 
usually  absorbed  with  the  planning  of  the  funeral  and 
disposal  of  the  body.  In  recent  generations  funeral 
homes  have  become  a major  industry.  As  a minister,  I 
have  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  many  men  and 
women  engaged  in  it.  Most  Christians  accept  the 
assumptions  of  our  society  about  what  is  necessary  for  a 
“respectable”  funeral. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  1 Thessalonians  4:13, 
“Brothers  we  do  not  want  you  to  . . . grieve  like  the  rest 
of  men,  who  have  no  hope”?  Here  is  where  we  have  left 
the  “world  around  you  squeeze  you  into  its  own  mold” 
(Rom.  12:1-2,  Phillips).  It  may  take  a long  while  to  break 
us  loose  from  strongly  built  social  customs  and  tradi- 
tion. But  there  is  now  more  willingness  to  look  at  al- 
ternatives. We  can  begin  to  make  at  least  gradual 
changes. 

Start  before  death.  A Christian  view  of  death  begins 
while  life  lingers.  It  includes  the  place  of  the  family  and 
church  in  the  few  weeks  or  months  during  terminal  ill- 
ness. The  rapid  acceptance  and  very  significant  service 
of  the  hospice  movement  these  past  dozen  years 
demonstrates  the  readiness  of  the  family  and  com- 


A.  J.  Metzler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a retired  Mennonite  Church  leader. 
This  article  grows  out  of  his  work  with  the  denomination’s  Committee 
on  Death  and  Dying,  which  he  has  chaired. 


munity  to  join  our  professionals  in  a ministry  to  the 
patient  and  family  before  death  and  to  the  family  af- 
terward during  the  months  of  bereavement  and  rehabili- 
tation. This  can  be  an  expression  of  compassion, 
concern,  and  caring.  During  the  days  immediately 
following  death  is  a time  when  Christians  need  one 
another  to  be  close  and  to  share  our  love  in  fellowship 
and  burden-bearing,  emotionally  and  physically. 

The  question  of  the  nature  and  role  of  the  funeral 
needs  to  be  considered  before  the  emergency  of  death. 
The  following  represent  the  services  most  modern 
funeral  directors  are  prepared  to  provide: 

1.  Move  body  to  funeral  home 

2.  Embalming 

3.  Notices  to  media 

4.  Counsel  regarding  the  funeral 

5.  Plan  with  cemetery 

6.  Plan  with  clergy 

7.  Plan  with  pallbearers 

8.  Death  certificate 

9.  Burial 

10.  Transportation  permit 

11.  Hearse,  limousine,  chauffeurs,  parking 

12.  Notify  relatives  and  friends 

13.  Body  preparation 

14.  Registry  book 

15.  Acknowledge  cards 

16.  Service  folders 

17.  Use  of  rooms,  facilities,  and  equipment 

One  manual  gives  a list  of  22  services  and  closes  with 
this:  “There  are  well  over  75  individual  items  of  services 
in  connection  with  a funeral.”  Most  of  these  services 
could,  with  a minimum  of  training,  well  be  the  op- 
portunity and  responsibility  of  the  family  and  church. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  to  consider  a larger  role 
for  the  church.  One  is  stewardship.  With  $1-2,000  saved 
on  each  funeral,  our  church  would  have  an  additional  $1 
million  annually  for  the  Lord’s  work. 

But  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  this,  worth  in- 
finitely more  than  any  monetary  figure.  It  is  what  it  can 
do  for  the  fellowship,  especially  those  nearest  to  the 
deceased.  If  ever  the  church  is  going  to  be  the  church 
God  means  it  to  be,  we  must  find  ways  and  means  of  be- 
ing this  in  times  of  illness  and  death.  For  the  church  to 
be  really  the  church  it  must  first  understand, 
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experience,  and  demonstrate  these  characteristics  in  the 
local  fellowship. 

Testimonies  offered.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see 
families  and  believers  growing  in  their  understanding 
and  experiencing  of  this.  The  following  testimonies  rep- 
resent what  is  happening  in  our  own  brotherhood: 

We  buried  two  babies.  One  lived  five  months,  the 
second  lived  seven  months.  They  had  a genetic  disease. 
We  as  parents  carried  the  casket  out  of  the  church  and 
to  the  grave.  It  was  our  child.  We  had  cared  for  them 
and  we  carried  them  to  their  resting  place.  That  was 
meaningful  to  us  as  parents  and  the  congregation.  (You 
could  hear  the  gasps  the  first  time  as  we  walked  up  and 


It  may  take  a long  while  to  break  us 
loose  from  social  customs.  But  there  is 
now  more  willingness  to  look  at 
alternatives. 


picked  up  the  casket.)  The  only  person  nervous  about  the 
situation  was  the  funeral  director!  He  lined  up  my 
brothers  as  “backup”  in  case  I fainted.  But  the  second 
time,  several  years  later,  he  was  ready  to  relax,  knowing 
that  we  would  get  it  there  without  hysteria  and  fainting! 
That  is  easier  done  with  babies  or  very  small  children 
because  of  the  weight  involved.  However,  even  if  I had  to 
bury  a parent  or  husband  I would  want  the  “ closest ” 
possible  help  if  they  were  physically  capable  of  carrying 
the  weight  involved. 

What  I have  to  say  to  the  community  is,  while  the  in- 
dustry is  needful  and  helpful,  don ’t  let  it  do  for  you  what 
you  want  to  do.  For  us  (a  year  ago,  upon  the  sudden 
death  of  my  husband),  it  was  important  to  make  the 
(plain)  coffin  and  then  have  people  come  to  our  house 


Good  mourning 

by  Helen  G.  Taylor 

Funerals  are  never  welcome  in  a church’s  life,  espe- 
cially when  a member  dies  in  the  summer  of  his  years. 
But  when  we  shared  the  grief  of  Jerry  Armstrong’s 
family,  we  found  our  lives  profoundly  touched. 

Jerry,  42,  died  of  a sudden  heart  attack  after  his 
regular  evening  jog  one  Monday  night.  Amid  the  shock 
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instead  of  to  the  funeral  home.  It  was  an  exhausting  day 
(9:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.),  but  I know  I am  emotionally 
much  healthier  for  having  participated  directly  at  home. 
I remember  less  use  of  funeral  homes  in  years  past.  I 
feel  that  we  are  letting  the  industry  do  for  us  some 
things  (in  some  cases)  that  we  need  to  do  for  ourselves — 
for  example,  dress  the  body  of  the  loved  one,  lift  the 
body  into  the  casket.  I know,  too,  that  my  husband's 
brother  was  helped  by  being  able  to  participate  and  not 
just  observe.  I know  that  my  sons  needed  to  help  build 
their  dad  ’ s coffin. 

The  past  two  funerals  the  Olive  Mennonite  Church 
has  hosted,  the  funeral  visitations  were  held  in  the 
church.  Laity  served  as  greeters  at  the  doors,  helping  to 
make  people  feel  comfortable.  Coffee  and  finger  foods 
were  provided  in  the  basement  for  family  to  get  away, 
and  to  give  a more  homey  atmosphere.  We  noticed 
parents  felt  comfortable  bringing  their  children  to  the 
visitation.  The  children  were  included  in  the  visitation 
but  were  also  free  to  play  and  visit  in  the  church  base- 
ment. Several  families  have  also  returned  to  asking  the 
pallbearers  to  lower  the  casket  at  the  graveside  during 
the  committal.  Rather  than  using  the  mechanical  device, 
they  have  been  using  three  straps  and  lowering  the 
casket  by  hand. 

The  Committee  on  Death  and  Dying  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  interested  in  hearing  how  families  and  con- 
gregations are  conducting  funerals.  In  the  pamphlet 
Funerals  and  Funeral  Planning,  published  in  1980  by 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  three  types  of  funerals  are 
listed— conventional,  alternative,  and  combination 
(modified).  The  committee  is  especially  interested  in 
brief  reports  from  families  and  congregations  who  have 
used  the  second  and  third  types. 

A Death  and  Dying  Resource  Packet  is  also  available 
for  use  by  families  and  churches.  It  can  be  obtained  for 
$7.00  plus  $2.00  for  postage  and  handling. 

The  Committee  on  Death  and  Dying  can  be  contacted 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515.  ^ 


and  grief  of  the  next  few  hours,  several  of  us,  his  close 
friends,  gathered  in  his  home  with  his  widow,  Karen, 
and  their  two  teenage  daughters,  Sherrie  and  Michelle. 
We  began  to  discuss  plans. 

Karen  was  very  clear  about  two  points.  First,  she 
didn’t  want  a “commercial”  funeral.  She  and  Jerry  had 
for  years  practiced  simple  living,  helping  our  church 
begin  a work  co-op  to  share  labor  and  a produce  co-op  to 
reduce  food  costs.  And  they  had  been  deeply  involved  in 
a three-month  “Death  and  Dying”  series  in  our  adult 
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Sunday  school.  Karen  and  the  girls  wanted  no  fancy 
casket — just  a simple  pine  box  and  a quilt.  Second, 

Karen  knew  this  event  would  touch  the  whole  com- 
munity of  faith,  and  she  wanted  to  involve  everyone  who 
wanted  to  help. 

A church  project.  As  the  details  were  quickly  worked 
out,  over  30  of  the  people  in  our  church  of  100  active 
members  became  involved.  It  did  indeed  become  a 
project  for  the  whole  church.  David  Shelden,  a layman 
and  Jerry’s  tennis  buddy,  volunteered  to  coordinate  the 
effort. 

Tuesday  morning,  David,  Karen,  my  husband,  and  I 
went  to  look  for  a burial  site.  Out  in  the  country  north  of 
Oklahoma  City,  we  came  to  a cemetery  on  a gentle  slope. 


It  was  an  unusual  funeral,  by  today’s 
standards.  But  it’s  really  an  old 
way — and  a good  way — of  dealing 
with  the  pain  of  death. 


There  we  found  a grassy  spot  in  the  shade  of  a blackjack 
oak  with  a couple  of  fat  mushrooms  growing  nearby.  We 
exchanged  smiles  with  the  settled  feeling  that,  yes,  here 
was  the  right  place.  A lone  bird  trill  broke  the  quiet  of 
the  walk  back  to  the  car. 

That  afternoon  12  men  in  work  clothes  gathered  in  a 
garage  and  studied  the  dimensions  of  a casket  sketched 
on  typing  paper.  After  discussing  measurements,  they 
began  the  sawing,  nailing,  and  sanding. 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  newer  members  of  the 
church  donated  her  own  hand-stitched  quilt  with  a dou- 
ble-wedding-ring pattern.  She  and  some  friends  took  the 
quilt  to  Jerry’s  friends  so  they  could  write  farewell 
messages  with  felt-tip  pen  on  the  underside.  One  wrote  a 
short  poem  on  the  fabric. 

In  another  house,  a group  of  women  created  a banner 
out  of  red  wool,  stitching  and  gluing  designs  symbolic  of 
Jerry’s  active  outdoor  life:  a motorcycle  helmet,  a canoe, 
a silhouette  of  the  family,  a bow  and  arrows.  It  read 
simply,  “Jerry  Armstrong,  1939-1981.” 

Another  group  prepared  the  church  building,  scrub- 
bing floors,  hauling  chairs,  and  rearranging  furniture. 
They  also  handled  the  stream  of  food,  flowers,  and 
phone  calls  that  poured  in. 

In  two  days  the  work  was  done.  The  men  had  a lovely 
pine  coffin  with  routed  moulding  around  the  brass 
handles  on  either  side.  The  lid  was  beveled  with  a cross 
built  in  and  lightly  stained  so  it  looked  like  honeyed 
ivory.  The  homemade  coffin  was  sturdy,  weighing  al- 
most 200  pounds  empty. 

The  preparations  are  finished.  Early  Thursday 
morning,  before  the  funeral  service,  the  banner  was 
hung  at  the  front  of  the  church,  and  the  coffin  was  taken 
to  the  funeral  home.  Six  friends,  serving  as  pallbearers, 
brought  the  body  back  to  the  church  and  placed  it  in  the 
sanctuary  (resting  on  two  Workmate  benches  draped 


with  dark  tablecloths). 

Church  people  arranged  the  flowers,  made  and  tended 
the  guest  book,  ushered,  and  directed  traffic  for  a crowd 
twice  the  church’s  capacity. 

The  worship  service  itself  began  with  two  friends  clos- 
ing the  casket,  and  then  David  Shelden  gave  an  original 
call  to  celebration:  “As  an  athlete  practice's  and  practices 
to  become  better  and  better,  a community  of  faith  must 
practice  and  practice  to  become  strong.  We  practice  by 
eating  together,  dancing  together,  crying  together,  and 
laughing  together.” 

The  service  moved  through  congregational  hymns, 
prayer,  Scripture  readings,  and  then  I preached  on  the 
“green  pastures”  of  Psalm  23 — the  outdoors  where  Jerry 
had  often  said  he  felt  closest  to  God.  I recalled  that  just 
two  weeks  before  his  death,  Jerry  had  preached  in  our 
church.  He  talked  about  his  heart  bypass  surgery  six 
years  earlier  and  the  terror  he’d  felt  during  that  crisis. 
“Even  when  my  heart  stopped  that  first  time,”  he  had 
said,  “I  knew  God  was  there.  I don’t  know  what  lies 
ahead  for  me,  but  I know  that  in  God’s  world,  it  will  be 
good.” 

At  one  point  in  the  service,  we  gave  opportunity  for 
anyone  to  share  a brief  word  about  Jerry.  We 
experienced  both  laughter  and  tears.  A neighbor  who 
had  also  had  bypass  surgery  said,  “Jerry  and  I didn’t 
have  much  time  to  talk.  But  I often  saw  him  as  he  jogged 
and  I walked.  I’ll  always  remember  the  way  he  greeted 
me  and  the  touch  of  his  hand.” 

We  also  sang  “Amazing  Grace,”  and  never  have  I 
heard  it  sung  with  such  deep  meaning. 

The  service  ended  with  everyone  singing  “Shalom” 
and  holding  hands  in  a circle  that  included  the  coffin.  In 
the  singing,  the  sharing,  the  doing — the  overflow  crowd, 
many  of  whom  were  strangers,  became  a community. 

We  sensed  it  even  more  as  the  coffin  was  placed  in  a 
station  wagon  and  driven  by  friends  to  the  gravesite. 
There  by  the  blackjack  oak  we  had  a short  service.  Two 
hours  later  friends  and  family  returned  with  their  own 
shovels  to  cover  the  grave.  It  was  a moving  good-bye,  far 
more  friendly  than  being  buried  by  a machine — or 
strangers. 

A different  celebration.  Yes,  it  was  an  unusual  cele- 
bration, by  today’s  standards.  But  it’s  really  an  old 
way — and  a good  way — of  dealing  with  the  pain  of 
death. 

There  are  legal  restrictions.  We  made  sure  to  consult  a 
lawyer  before  proceeding,  because  the  laws  vary  from 
state  to  state.  The  only  thing  Oklahoma  required  was 
that  the  body,  if  not  buried  within  24  hours  of  death,  be 
either  embalmed  or  refrigerated. 

Other  than  that,  we  discussed  what  we  wanted  with 
the  funeral  home  and  vault  company,  and  they  were 
very  cooperative. 

This  has  been  a life-changing  event  for  us  all,  indi- 
vidually and  as  a congregation.  In  working  together, 
there  was  an  honesty  in  looking  at  death  that 
diminished  the  horror  and  helped  all  of  us  face  it  with 
more  strength.  In  the  process,  we  also  worked  out  a lot 
of  grief  and  worked  in  a sense  of  community. 

When  death  is  dealt  with  so  openly,  and  the 
experience  is  shared  by  the  church,  it  really  does  lose  its 
sting — in  victory!  & 
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Yes,  please  enter  my  subscription  for  12  months  of 
Christian  Living  for  $12  ($16  in  Canada) 


Name 


Address 


City 


An 

invitation 

CHRISTIAN 

LIVING 

1 ) Probes  sensitive  areas  of 
church  and  family  relations — 
psychological / spiritual, 
financial,  sexual,  to  name  a 
few — and  suggests  ways  of 
resolving  or  coping  with  them; 

2 ) Focuses  on  relationships  as 
the  key  to  all  that  happens  in 
the  family  and  the  community; 

3)  Serves  up  a menu  of  items 
for  every  taste,  striving  for  that 
which  is  both  interesting  and 
useful  through  stories,  poems, 
articles,  photos,  and  art. 

Iam  inviting  you  to  take  out  a 
year’s  subscription  to 
CHRISTIA  N LI  VI NG  at  a 
very  special  rate:  $12  for  12 
issues  instead  of  $16.95  ( $16, 
instead  of  $22.55  in  Canada). 
Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below 
and  return  with  payment. 
Please  do  it  now  before  you 
forget!  This  offer  is  good  only 
through  July  31,1 986. 
Welcome  to  the  CHRISTIAN 
LIVING  family! 


Editor 


Statej  Province  Zip!  Postal  Code 


Send  completed  form  with  payment  to: 

Christian  Living,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 

Scottdale,  PA  15683-1999,  or  phone  (412)  887-8500. 

This  offer  is  good  only  through  July  31,  1986. 
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A Canadian  perspective  on  the  farm  crisis 

Long-range  forecast:  bleak  to  dismal 


by  Jim  Romahn 

About  10  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been 
bankrupted  in  the  past  seven  years. 
Another  15  to  20  percent  are  in  dire  fi- 
nancial straits,  unlikely  to  survive 
another  year  without  some  form  of 
government  assistance.  It  is  the  worst 
farming  depression  since  the  1930s,  and 
it  pervades  North  America  on  both  sides 
of  the  Canada-U.S.  border. 

Canadian  farmers  are  somewhat 
shielded  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  dollar 
has  appreciated  in  value  and  by  strin- 
gent import  controls  on  poultry  and 
dairy  products.  U.S.  farmers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  offered  more  direct 
assistance  from  the  federal  treasury. 
Yet,  on  balance,  statistics  indicate  the 
failure  rate  is  running  about  equal. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  differences  of 
climate  and  soils,  the  biggest  difference 
between  farming  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  is  government  policies.  Al- 
though they  differ,  they  are  surpris- 
ingly similar  in  their  objectives. 

Both  nations  have  an  abundance  of 
resources  for  farming,  including  prime 
farmland,  water,  skilled  people  willing 
to  make  huge  sacrifices — with  both 
money  and  technology — to  be  farmers. 
Given  this  abundance  of  resources, 
whenever  there  is  the  faintest  glimmer 
of  profitability  in  agriculture,  the  desire 
of  thousands  of  people  to  become 
farmers  (or  to  become  farmers  on  a 
larger  scale),  immediately  expresses  it- 
self in  the  form  of  additional  invest- 
ments and  production. 

Government  tries  to  help.  Faced 
with  this  challenge  of  abundance  and 
resulting  marginal  returns,  politicians 
have  tried  to  help  farmers.  In  the  U.S., 
the  main  approach  has  been  to  improve 
farm  incomes  by  paying  direct  subsidies 
or  deficiency  payments  and  buying, 
storing,  and  exporting  surplus  com- 
modities. In  Canada,  the  economy  is  less 
diverse  and  industrialized  and  politi- 
cians have  therefore  had  less  money  to 
spend,  so  they  have  relied  more  on  im- 
port restrictions  and  domestic  supply 
management. 

On  both  sides  of  the  border,  govern- 
ments have  undertaken  almost  all  of  the 


Jim  Romahn,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  is  the  agri- 
culture reporter  for  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record.  This  article  was  commissioned  by 
Meetinghouse — the  Mennonite  editors  group. 


research,  development,  and  education 
related  to  agriculture  and  farming  and 
have  offered  substantial  subsidies  to 
lower  the  cost  of  borrowing  to  buy  land. 

At  the  moment,  the  key  subsidy  in  the 
U.S.  is  for  corn  and  soybean  producers. 
The  result  is  that  more  corn  and  soy- 
beans are  produced  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  more  is  held  in  in- 
ventory, and  more  is  exported  into 
world  markets.  The  effect  of  high 
production,  high  inventories,  and  low 
prices  ripples  across  all  other  crops. 

In  Canada,  the  key  subsidies  are  for 
grain  transportation  from  the  prairies 
to  export  and  to  the  dairy  industry.  The 
grain  transportation  subsidy  was  hid- 


Agriculture  in  North 
America  is  undergoing 
the  worst  depression 
since  the  1930s. 


den  in  the  past  because  it  was  a fixed 
rate  that  could  not  increase;  now  it’s  out 
in  the  open  in  the  form  of  a subsidy 
from  the  federal  treasury  to  the  rail- 
ways of  more  than  $600  million  a year. 
It  has  the  effect  of  enabling  grain 
farmers  to  set  a higher  price  for  their 
grain,  which  must  compete  with  sellers 
from  the  U.S.  and  other  countries 
around  the  world. 

The  Canadian  subsidy  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry is  about  $300  million  a year.  It’s 
$6.03  a hectolitre,  paid  directly  to  dairy 
farmers,  but  only  for  the  amount  of 
milk  required  for  the  domestic  market. 
If  farmers  produce  more,  they  have  to 
sell  it  at  depressed  world  market  prices. 
To  signal  that  message  back  to  farmers, 
marketing  boards  charge  levies  against 
every  gallon  of  surplus  milk  dairy 
farmers  ship  to  market.  Every  farmer 
has  a quota,  so  he  or  she  knows  exactly 
how  much  milk  will  draw  the  full 
domestic  price,  plus  subsidy,  and  how 
much  will  attract  the  crippling-high 
($38  per  hectolitre)  export  levy. 

This  general  approach  has  been 
copied  by  the  chicken,  egg,  and  turkey 
industries,  but  without  benefit  of  direct 
government  subsidies.  In  the  poultry  in- 
dustry, that  has  meant  that  imports 


from  the  U.S.  have  been  strictly 
restrained  by  quota  so  farmers  can  set 
prices  high  enough  to  cover  their 
production  costs  for  the  volume  that’s 
needed  for  the  Canadian  market. 

In  the  U.S.,  similar  production 
restraints  apply  in  the  so-called  “land 
set  asides,”  or  milk  levies,  but  these  are 
voluntary.  Farmers  can  choose  to  par- 
ticipate and  benefit  from  the  subsidies, 
or  stay  out  and  take  whatever  the 
market  offers.  In  Canada,  the  controls 
are  mandatory  and  anybody  who  wants 
a piece  of  the  dairy,  chicken,  egg,  or 
turkey  business  has  to  buy  a quota, 
which  is  the  right  to  market  a product  at 
the  protected  price. 

The  effect  of  U.S.  subsidies  has  been 
to  drive  up  the  price  of  land.  The  effect 
of  Canadian  policies  has  been  to  drive 
up  the  cost  of  quota  for  supply  manage- 
ment commodities,  and  of  land  for  other 
commodities.  Quota  is  now  the  biggest 
cost  of  getting  into  the  dairy  and 
poultry  industries. 

So  much  worse.  Why  is  the  farming 
situation  so  much  worse  today? 

The  main  reason  was  the  1972  begin- 
ning of  a new  boom  in  grain  exports. 
That’s  when  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to 
buy  massive  quantities  of  feed  and  food 
grains.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China 
were  buying  from  Canada  long  before 
they  became  the  American  farmers’ 
best  clients,  so  the  effects  of  their  buy- 
ing were  felt  in  Canada  for  a few  years 
before  the  huge  impact  that  came  in 
1972  and  has  been  dubbed  the  “Great 
Russian  Grain  Robbery.”  Not  only  did 
the  Soviets  buy  massive  amounts  of 
grain  that  year,  driving  prices  to  three 
and  four  times  pre-purchase  levels,  but 
they  have  also  stayed  in  the  market  and 
grain  prices  were  sustained  at  a new 
high  for  several  years. 

Resources  poured  into  North 
American  agriculture— new  capital, 
machinery,  and  farmers.  Production 
poured  back  out.  With  the  exception  of 
the  1983  harvest,  which  was  reduced  by 
drought  and  the  U.S.  Payment-in-Kind 
(PIK)  program,  North  America’s 
farmers  produced  far  more  food  than 
they  could  sell  at  a price  adequate  to 
cover  their  new  and  higher  production 
costs.  Government  subsidies  made  up 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  margin. 

And  that’s  where  North  American  ag- 
riculture is  today — stuck  with  an  abun- 
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This  fertile  area  along  the  Grand  River  near  Breslau,  Ontario , is  where  the  first  Mennonites  in  Canada  settled  200  years  ago  this  summer.  They 
were  refugees  from  Pennsylvania  during  the  A merican  Revolution.  Today  their  way  of  life  is  again  threatened. 


dance  of  resources  tied  up  in  producing 
more  food  for  which  the  world  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pay  a price  adequate  to 
cover  costs.  There’s  plenty  of  demand 
from  poor  and  hungry  people,  but  they 
lack  resources  to  pay  the  going  price. 
That  situation  is  unlikely  to  improve  in 
the  next  decade  or  two.  That  leaves  two 
basic  options— massive  government 
subsidies  to  provide  farmers  just 
enough  income  to  keep  them  farming,  or 
a massive  lowering  of  production  costs, 
either  by  bankrupting  thousands  of 
existing  farmers  and  driving  their  land 
prices  lower,  or  by  finding  and  imple- 
menting cost-saving  technology. 

Faced  with  this  difficult  situation, 
farmers  have  asked  politicians  for  help: 
•Strong  action  against  imports,  includ- 
ing U.S.  pleas  for  duties  and  quotas 
against  Canadian  pork,  potatoes,  beef, 
and  raspberries. 

•Subsidies  to  lower  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing money. 

•Moratoriums  on  foreclosures  and  bank- 
ruptcies. 

•Export  subsidies. 

•Direct  subsidies,  massive  government 
purchases  of  surplus  commodities,  and 
price-support  policies. 

All  of  these  policies  would  likely  make 
the  situation  worse  in  the  longer  run  be- 
cause all  would  attract,  or  hold,  more 
resources  in  agriculture.  The  U.S.  diffi- 
culties are  made  worse  by  the  high  value 
of  the  dollar,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
export  and  pulls  imports  into  the 
country. 

If  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  dollars 
return  to  par,  there  will  be  massive  ad- 
justments to  be  made  in  Canada’s  fruit, 
vegetable,  grain,  beef,  and  pork  indus- 
tries. The  suffering  will  be  most  painful 
for  those  who  bought  into  the  business 
while  the  U.S.  dollar  was  relatively 


high,  and  therefore  paid  premium  prices 
for  their  land  and  livestock. 

Farm  credit.  One  final  word  about 
credit. 

In  Canada,  the  main  sources  of  farm 
credit  have  been  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s Farm  Credit  Corporation,  five 
chartered  banks,  and  family  members — 
mainly  parents.  In  the  U.S.,  more 
money  is  made  available  from  private 
lending  institutions  which  enjoy  some 
form  of  backing  from  government 
policy.  In  both  countries,  farm  debt 
mounted  sharply  in  the  wake  of  post- 
1972  grain  prices  and  inflating  land 
values. 

In  the  U.S.,  as  farmers  have 
experienced  trouble  paying  back  their 
loans,  some  financial  institutions  have 
failed.  That  has  created  turmoil  for  all 
other  clients  of  those  institutions.  So  far 
nothing  similar  has  happened  to  Ca- 
nadian farmers. 

But  the  Canadian  system  is  under 
heavy  pressure.  The  Farm  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  carrying  about  $5  billion  in 
loans  on  its  books  and  about  20  percent 
of  its  clients  are  unable  to  pay  interest 
and  principal.  It’s  the  other  FCC  clients 
who  must  make  up  for  that  loss  in  the 
form  of  higher  interest  rates.  As  for  the 
Canadian  banks,  their  lending  portfolios 
are  so  diverse  that  they  have  so  far 
chosen  to  write  off  their  farm-lending 
losses  and  are  in  no  imminent  danger  of 
collapse. 

In  the  U.S.,  many  banks  depend  so 
heavily  on  farmers  that  they  face 
collapse.  Banks  that  are  members  of  the 
farm  credit  system  have  $75  billion 
outstanding  and  estimate  that  20  per- 
cent of  those  loans  are  in  trouble. 

It’s  likely  that  federal  governments  in 
both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  will  provide 


more  backing  to  the  farm  credit  system, 
either  as  guarantees  on  farm  loans  or  as 
subsidies  on  interest  rates,  or  both. 
Again,  the  main  impact  of  those  policies 
will  be  to  hold  more  resources  in  agri- 
culture— both  money  and  people — than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Bad  situation.  In  summary,  then,  the 
farming  sector  of  both  the  Canadian  and 
U.S.  economies  is  undergoing  the  worst 
depression  since  the  1930s.  About  10 
percent  of  the  farmers  have  been 
bankrupted  in  the  past  seven  years, 
with  the  suffering  beginning  with  beef 
feedlot  operators  in  the  late  1970s  and 
extending  now  to  pork  and  cash-crop 
farmers.  The  situation  is  so  bad  today 
that  another  15  to  20  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  both  countries  could  be 
wiped  out  within  the  next  12  months. 

Governments  in  both  countries  have 
adopted  policies  aimed  at  improving 
farm  incomes,  but  in  both  cases  the 
policies  have  also  tended  to  increase 
production  costs  and  to  price  North 
American  food  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  world’s  hungry 
consumers.  Farmers  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  are  pressing  for  subsidies  and 
policies  which  would  tend  to  reinforce 
the  dilemma,  and  politicians  are  likely 
to  respond  to  the  lobbies  with  subsidies 
and  trade  policies  which  will  bolster 
farm  revenues  and  therefore  hold 
resources  in  agriculture. 

The  longer-term  prospects  for 
farmers,  therefore,  range  from  bleak  to 
dismal.  Those  who  quit  this  year  will 
have  to  build  new  lives  and  careers. 
Those  who  survive  face  the  prospect  of  a 
lifetime  of  hard  work,  high  risks,  and 
low  returns,  broken  only  occasionally  by 
short  spurts  of  higher  commodity 
prices. 
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The  Ten- Year  Goals  and  all  that 

Planting  churches 
in  the  Southwest 

by  Barbara  Metzler 

Some  have  met  out  of  a desire  to  evangelize.  Others 
have  searched  for  a Mennonite  community  in  a place  far 
from  home.  Still  others  were  attracted  to  a new  faith. 
Their  congregations  meet  in  garages  and  rented  halls. 

These  are  the  types  of  groups  that  are  part  of  church 
growth  in  Southwest  Conference,  which  marks  its  38th 
year  in  1986.  In  the  past  year,  the  conference,  which 
covers  Arizona  and  California,  has  been  planting  seven 
new  congregations. 

This  growth  puts  the  conference  well  on  its  way 
towards  meeting  a church-planting  goal  set  a year  ago  at 
its  midyear  delegate  session.  The  conference,  which  cur- 
rently has  20  congregations,  set  its  sights  on  beginning 
40  additional  churches  in  the  coming  10  years,  and 
boosting  conference  membership  from  1,400  members  to 
5,400. 

Young  adult  congregation.  Former  Mennonite  mis- 
sion worker  Nathan  Showalter  recently  moved  to  the 
Los  Angeles  area  from  Boston,  where  he  had  served 
with  Art  McPhee  in  a church-planting  project.  He  said 
he  searched  out  a Mennonite  church  upon  his  move,  but 
became  unhappy  with  the  lengthy  commute  to  church. 
He  met  other  young  Mennonites  who  felt  similarly. 

Many  also  mentioned  that  the  existing  Mennonite 
churches  did  not  meet  their  needs.  These  reasons 
spurred  him  to  ask  others  if  they  might  be  interested  in 
forming  a fellowship  group. 

Last  December,  a small  group  began  meeting  Sunday 
evenings  in  a vacationing  member’s  home  for  worship. 
The  fellowship,  which  now  meets  in  a rented  Presby- 
terian church  hall,  has  had  recent  attendances  of 
between  20  and  40,  and  has  drawn  many  young  Men- 
nonites as  well  as  persons  of  other  faiths  and  ages. 
Students  from  nearby  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  at- 
tend the  group,  now  tentatively  known  as  Pasadena 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  after  the  Los  Angeles  suburb 
where  it  meets.  A Fuller  student,  Rick  Gray,  has  been 
named  interim  pastor. 

The  group’s  first  interim  pastor,  Wes  Bontreger,  who 
has  since  become  associate  pastor  at  Yellow  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Indiana,  explained  additional 
reasons  behind  the  genesis  of  the  group.  “Most  of  us  who 
have  grown  up  in  a Mennonite  home  experience  a real 
strong  sense  of  bonding.  It  is  also  a community  bonding.” 
To  come  to  Los  Angeles  from  that  setting— it  is  often 
comforting  to  find  others  with  a similar  background,  he 
said.  “For  them,  just  to  make  contacts  and  say,  ‘Oh, 
yeah,  I’m  from  Leola,  Pennsylvania’ — there  is  almost  a 
bond  there  already.” 


Barbara  Metzler,  Corona,  Calif.,  is  a reporter  for  the  Corona-Norco 
Independent. 


Allan  Yoder:  South  west  Conference's  energetic  young  director  of  ex- 
tension and  evangelism.  He  is  based  in  Los  Angeles. 


The  church  planting  was  also  an  outgrowth  of  goals 
set  at  the  Ames  85  convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
he  said.  “This  is  one  small  reflection  of  that  commit- 
ment—to  move  out  into  the  communities  where  we’ve 
not  been  active  before.” 

Rainbow  of  churches.  Growth  in  Southwest  Con- 
ference has  not  been  limited  to  the  past  year.  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area  alone,  several  churches  have  joined  the 
conference  in  the  past  five  years.  New  Jerusalem,  a 
Central  American  congregation  based  in  North  Holly- 
wood and  pastored  by  Elisao  Franco,  was  begun  three 
years  ago.  Family  Mennonite,  a Belizian  group  pastored 
by  James  Isaac,  marks  its  sixth  year  in  June.  In  the  past 
three  years,  Indonesian  Mennonite  fellowships  have 
sprung  up  in  Downey  and  Northridge,  and  now  a study 
group  is  organizing  in  Fullerton. 

Since  1980,  the  conference  has  grown  more  than  50 
percent  in  membership  and  numbers  of  congregations. 
“If  we  did  that  since  1980,  we  should  easily  be  able  to  do 
that  in  the  next  10  years,”  said  Allan  Yoder,  the  con- 
ference’s Los  Angeles-based  director  of  extension  and 
evangelism. 

Most  of  the  new  groups  formed  “out  of  a desire  for 
evangelism,”  Yoder  said.  Less  than  half  of  the  new  con- 
gregations have  primarily  white  membership.  Repre- 
sented are  Mexican,  Central  American,  black,  white,  In- 
donesian, Belizian,  and  Navajo.  Ten  years  ago,  three- 
fourths  of  the  conference  members  were  white,  he  said. 
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Now  only  45  percent  are. 

Of  the  seven  new  congregations,  just  two  are  attended 
by  a significant  number  of  people  who  grew  up  as  Men- 
nonites.  Those  are  Pasadena  Mennonite  and  a new 
church  emerging  in  northwestern  Phoenix. 

What  is  attracting  these  new  groups  to  the  Mennonite 
faith?  “When  people  are  about  Christ,  that’s  the  good 
news,”  said  Yoder.  “That’s  what  brings  them  in.”  The 
congregations  are  being  founded  by  “committed  Chris- 
tians,” many  of  whom  have  experienced  a renewal  in 
their  lives,  and  wish  to  work  hard  at  evangelizing.  “That 
is  the  only  way  to  go  about  starting  churches,”  he  said. 

Belizian  immigrants.  Isaacs,  pastor  of  Family  Men- 
nonite, which  meets  in  a two-car  garage  while  in  the 
midst  of  a building  program,  said  his  115-member  con- 
gregation was  founded  by  immigrants  from  Belize  who 
had  been  exposed  to  the  Mennonite  faith  by  missionaries 
in  their  country.  The  group’s  members  first  evangelize 
their  families  and  then  turn  to  “skid  row,”  he  said. 

Isaacs  said  the  congregation’s  musical  ministry  has 
strengthened  its  outreach.  Church  services  emphasize 
participation.  A typical  service  might  run  for  an  hour  of 


music  and  testimonies  before  reaching  the  sermon.  He 
said  the  Belizians  have  been  attracted  to  the  Mennonite 
faith  because  of  its  teachings  of  nonviolence,  freedom  of 
worship,  and  feeling  of  family. 

“We  might  have  different  complexions,  different 
backgrounds,  but  its  a real  big  happy  family,”  he  said. 
“Some  are  charismatic  and  some  are  traditional,  but  we 
all  feel  free  to  worship.”  Family  Mennonite  hopes  to 
plant  a church  after  it  has  its  own  building. 

Toward  self-support.  Yoder  reported  that  at  the  con- 
ference assembly,  delegates  asked  every  self-supporting 
congregation  to  sponsor  a new  church  in  the  next  five 
years.  Nine  of  the  conference’s  20  churches  are  self-sup- 
porting. The  conference  hopes  to  have  50  such  churches 
by  1995. 

“We’re  not  attempting  to  start  dependent  congrega- 
tions,” Yoder  said.  Churches  that  do  receive  financial  aid 
from  the  conference  receive  that  help  for  just  five  years. 
The  conference  neither  has  the  money  or  desire  to 
provide  more.  “We  want  to  start  churches  that  can  be  fi- 
nancially independent  and  reproduce  themselves,”  he 
said.  ^ 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


An  alternate  goal: 
good  news  to  the  poor 

I did  not  attend  the  Ames  85  assembly 
and  so  didn’t  hear  about  the  Ten-Year 
Goals  that  were  adopted  until  later 
when  the  reports  appeared  in  the  church 
papers.  I admit  to  having  been  a little 
surprised,  and  later  perhaps  just  a little 
disappointed,  but  wasn’t  quite  sure  why 
I felt  that  way  until  I thought  more 
about  it.  (Maybe  I’m  a slow  learner.) 

I don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  church  grow  so 
that  the  goal  of  500  new  congregations 
would  be  reached  during  the  next  10 
years.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  serious  about  our  commitment 
to  Christ  and  his  church,  we  should  do 
much  better  than  giving  only  5 percent 
of  our  income  to  support  it.  Certainly  we 
should  give  at  least  a tithe. 

I also  have  a high  regard  for  our 
church  leaders.  Maybe  that’s  why  I was 
a bit  surprised  that  they  seemed  to  be 
leading  us  into  playing  the  numbers 
game.  Oh,  I know  the  value  of  having 
goals  to  shoot  for  if  you  want  to  make 
progress.  But  then  I wonder,  “Shouldn’t 
the  church  function  somewhat  differ- 
ently from  the  business  world?”  The 
goals  sound  a bit  like  those  a sales 
manager  would  set  for  his  staff. 

Why  do  we  have  as  a goal  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  Mennonite 


Church  by  50  percent  in  10  years?  Oh,  I 
know  it  would  make  us  feel  good  when 
we  read  the  statistics,  wouldn’t  it?  And 
certainly  doubling  our  giving  would  help 
to  keep  the  organizational  machinery 
running  more  smoothly.  Again,  don’t 
misunderstand  me.  I know  we  need  the 
machinery  and  it  needs  to  be  well-lubri- 
cated, but  somehow  I thought  the  orga- 
nizations and  boards  were  a means  to  an 
end,  and  not  an  end  in  themselves. 

When  I read  that  approximately  one 
in  every  five  persons  on  earth  is  living  in 
absolute  poverty  and  their  basic  human 
needs  are  not  being  met,  that  perhaps 
twice  that  many  do  not  have  access  to 
clean  drinking  water  and  basic  health 
care,  that  roughly  10  million  people  a 
year  die  from  hunger,  malnutrition,  and 
related  causes,  and  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a billion  people  have  to  live  in 
dirty  makeshift  hovels,  while  at  the 
same  time  some  nations  of  the  world  are 
spending  a major  portion  of  their  re- 
sources on  armaments,  I can’t  help  but 
wonder  if  the  stated  goals  truly  reflect 
what  the  priorities  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  should  be. 

One  day  in  a synogogue  Jesus  ex- 
plained that  he  had  come  to  preach  good 
news  to  the  poor,  to  proclaim  freedom 
for  prisoners,  recovery  of  sight  for  the 
blind,  to  release  the  oppressed,  and  pro- 
claim the  year  of  the  Lord’s  favor.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  doing  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Mennonite 
Church  had  as  its  goal  to  faithfully 
follow  Jesus'  example,  growth  in  mem- 


bership and  giving  would  follow.  And 
didn’t  Jesus  say  one  time  that  he  would 
build  his  church? 

—Gordon  Hunsberger,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

The  Word  is  mightier 
than  the  sword 

Since  most  of  our  readers  are  convinced 
that  the  way  of  peace  is  the  best  way  to 
win  the  world  for  Christ,  I am  writing. 

I have  been  employed  for  some  five 
years  by  the  local  700  Club,  and  was  for 
one  year  director  of  Operation  Blessing 
locally.  With  tension  mounting  regard- 
ing terrorism  and  conflicts  worldwide,  I 
would  like,  first  of  all,  to  ask  for  prayers 
of  God’s  people  throughout  the  church 
for  two  things:  (1)  that  Pat  Robertson 
will  decline  the  presidency  (the  way  of 
the  sword)  and  (2)  that  military  aid  to 
the  “contras”  in  Nicaragua  might  cease, 
and  that  food  for  both  sides  might  be 
the  emphasis. 

I know  Pat  personally,  and  I know  of 
no  television  personality  who  spends  the 
time  in  prayer  which  Pat  Robertson 
does.  Unfortunately,  he  has  been  an 
army  officer,  and  aggression— 
“righteous”  aggression,  if  you  will— 
seems  to  be  his  cup  of  tea.  A number  of 
us  have  informed  him  that  the  Word  is 
mightier  than  the  sword,  and  that  being 
president  implies  that  the  sword  will 
play  a big  part  in  keeping  America 
“free.” 

—Norman  Teague,  Chesapeake,  Va. 
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Third  world  economics  from 
a missionary’s  perspective 

by  Claude  Good 


One  time  when  Rodrigo,  my  Trique  Indian  translation 
helper,  and  I were  working  together,  he  casually  re- 
marked that  he  used  to  think  all  Americans  were 
atheists.  Having  everything  they  need  and  more,  they 
wouldn’t  need  belief  in  God.  Triques  have  so  little  that 
they  must  maintain  a constant  faith  in  God  just  to  sur- 
vive. Ironically,  we  were  sent  to  them  thinking  they 
were  the  pagans  while  at  the  same  time  they  thought  we 
were  the  pagans. 

I relate  this  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  get 
wrong  conceptions  of  people  with  whom  we  do  not  live. 
And  more  particularly,  it  is  doubly  easy  for  missionaries 
to  become  critical  of  their  home  culture  after  having 
been  out  of  it  for  a long  time.  I do  not  entend  to  fall  into 
that  trap,  but  I would  like  us  to  review  some  realities 
from  another  perspective — the  perspective  of  one  who 
has  lived  in  a third  world  country. 

Drastic  change.  One  reality  that  is  very  close  to  us  is 
that  of  economics.  In  the  past  few  years  much  of  the 
world  has  seen  a drastic  change  in  economic  reality.  For 
example,  five  years  ago  there  was  hope  in  Latin  America 
that  the  standard  of.  living  could  be  doubled  in  about  five 
years,  thus  alleviating  much  of  the  chronic  poverty  in 
that  region. 

The  governments  borrowed  heavily  in  anticipation  of 
this  and  now  find  themselves  in  virtual  bankruptcy  with 
a debt  that  is  literally  impossible  to  pay.  A very  high 
percentage  of  their  export  earnings  must  simply  go  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.  Mexico,  in  particular,  bor- 
rowed in  anticipation  of  oil  revenues  but  now  finds  that 
practically  all  these  revenues  are  going  to  pay  the 
interest  on  its  foreign  debt. 

One  could  logically  ask  why  these  countries  were  so 
stupid  in  the  first  place  as  to  borrow  so  much  money  and 
at  such  high  interest  (usually  from  1 to  2V2  percent 
above  the  prime  rate).  There  is  a saying  that  fear  and 
greed  are  the  prime  factors  in  the  movement  of  money, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Western  bankers  used  some 
hard  sell  that  caused  these  countries  to  borrow  above 
their  ability  to  pay.  But  after  the  greed  that  was  evi- 
denced on  both  sides,  fear  took  over  as  a result  of  the 
changing  world  economics  situation,  and  the  great  stam- 
pede began.  The  Latins  saw  their  currencies  losing  value 
at  a much  lower  rate.  Greed  was  again  in  operation. 

Fear  caused  enormous  amounts  of  money  to  move  to 
the  United  States.  There  are  no  firm  figures,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  almost  half  of  the  huge  loans  made  to 
Latin  American  countries  in  the  past  five  years  have 
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moved  to  the  U.S.  in  the  form  of  bank  deposits  and  com- 
mercial purchases  by  private  individuals  from  Latin 
America.  In  one  case  we  are  aware  of,  a private  indi- 
vidual bought  so  much  property  that  the  U.S.  agent  who 
was  arranging  the  purchases  called  it  quits  when  his 
commission  reached  a million  dollars.  He  couldn’t 
stomach  any  more. 

Severe  decapitalization.  What  is  not  very  obvious  is 
that  these  countries  (with  the  exception  of  Bolivia, 
which  ran  out  of  cash)  are  still  paying  interest  on  the 
entire  amount  that  they  borrowed  even  though  over 
half  the  borrowings  have  left  and  gone  to  Western  coun- 
tries. That  leaves  these  countries  in  a state  of  severe  de- 
capitalization.  The  wealthy,  who  have  moved  their 
money  out  of  the  country,  are  actually  more  wealthy 
than  before. 

But  the  government  still  has  to  pay  interest  on  the  full 
amount  of  these  loans — and  where  does  this  money 
come  from?  The  middle  and  lower  classes  are  the  ones 
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who  have  to  pay.  They  do  it  by  taking  a drop  in  their 
standard  of  living  that  in  Mexico  has  been  estimated  at 
from  30  to  50  percent.  That  hurts!  Many  people  have  had 
to  stop  buying  meat  and  other  essential  items  because 
they  simply  can’t  afford  them. 

We  could  very  easily  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say  that 
it  is  an  internal  problem  and  that  if  the  governments 
would  control  their  rich  people,  they  wouldn’t  have  the 
problem.  But  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  not  quite  that 
simple.  These  countries  are  becoming  decapitalized,  but 
the  money  they  are  using  is  coming  our  direction  and 
making  us  capital  rich. 

An  outstanding  phenomenon  of  our  times  is  the 
enormous  amount  of  capital  that  has  been  flowing  to  the 
U.S.  in  the  past  few  years  (fear  of  loss  is  pushing  at  one 
end  and  greed  for  high  interest  rates  is  pulling  at  the 
other).  It  is  highly  possible  that  the  energy  for  the  recent 
economic  upturn  in  the  U.S.  is  mostly  due  to  the 
enormous  amounts  of  capital  moving  into  our  country 
from  abroad.  It  has  served  a large  part  in  financing  the 
woefully  large  U.S.  federal  deficit  that  has  pumped  so 
much  money  into  our  economy  and  given  temporary  ad- 
vantage to  politicians. 
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We  benefit.  But  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
us,  the  Mennonites  of  North  America?  Much  more  than 
is  obvious  at  first  sight.  In  economic  terms,  we  are 
benefiting  from  this  movement  of  capital  into  our 
country.  The  influx  of  capital  creates  jobs  (the  total 
number  of  people  working  in  the  U.S.  has  jumped 
considerably  in  the  past  few  years  even  though  the  job- 
less rate  has  stayed  fairly  constant).  It  also  raises  our  in- 
come. So  while  there  are  fewer  jobs  in  third  world  coun- 
tries and  much  lower  incomes  because  of  decapitaliza- 
tion, we  are  enjoying  more  jobs  and  growing  incomes. 

Another  way  to  understand  this  is  in  terms  of  earned 
or  unearned  income.  The  same  decapitalization  that  is 
eroding  earning  power  in  the  third  world  is  bringing  us 
capital  and  increasing  our  earning  power.  Also,  some 
people  have  jobs  that  wouldn’t  exist  if  it  weren’t  for 
third  world  capital  coming  this  direction.  Thus  we  are 
receiving  some  money  that  we  did  not  literally  “earn.” 

Something  on  a smaller  scale  is  happening  where  I 
live  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  When  blacks  began  to 
move  in  large  numbers  into  the  white  areas  of 
Philadelphia,  land  and  house  values  dropped  dra- 
matically because  many  whites  moved  out  to  the 
suburbs.  The  inner  city  suffered  from  decapitalization 
while  the  influx  of  capital  into  the  suburbs  created  a 
great  increase  in  jobs  and  greater  earning  power  for 
suburbans. 

So  what  does  all  this  mean?  During  my  Bible  transla- 
tion work,  several  things  have  come  across  very  strongly 
to  me  from  God’s  Word.  One  is  that  God’s  principles  are 
not  working  when  wealth  gets  concentrated  in  one  area 
or  among  a few  privileged  people.  The  “kingdom”  he  set 
up  for  the  Israelites  was  designed  with  built-in  checks  to 
keep  this  from  happening.  And  much  of  the  apostle 
Paul’s  work  had  to  do  with  moving  money  from  the  bet- 
ter-off to  the  needy.  He  reminded  the  wealthy  that  the 
day  may  come  when  the  tables  will  be  turned  and  they 
will  be  dependent  on  others  for  help.  He  summed  it  up 
with  this  statement:  “That  there  may  be  equality”  (2 
Cor.  8:14).  He  twisted  arms  rather  vigorously  to  get 
Christians  to  share. 


Another  great  concern  that  God  expresses  throughout 
the  Bible  is  that  we  have  compassion  and  a willingness 
to  share.  Those  without  compassion  are  classified  by 
Jesus  as  goats,  and  their  destiny  is  not  something  one 
would  look  forward  to  (Matt.  25:31-46). 

It’s  a big  frustration  writing  an  article  like  this,  be- 
cause the  people  who  read  it  are  not  necessarily  the  ones 
who  need  it  most.  Those  who  really  need  it  are  probably 
off  somewhere  reading  the  stock  market  quotations. 

Practical  suggestion.  I would  like  to  be  practical  and 
suggest  something  that  we  can  do  about  the  issues 
raised  here.  People  abroad  say  that  we  North  Americans 
are  religious  because  of  guilt  feelings  and  that  we  know 
so  much  that  we  don’t  act  upon.  I don’t  want  to  increase 
this  load  of  guilt  without  at  least  proposing  something 
that  can  be  done  about  it. 

From  my  private  listening  post  abroad,  my  conclusion 
was  that  from  one  to  3 percent  of  the  average 
American’s  income  is  unearned.  That  is,  from  one  to  3 
percent  of  his  or  her  income  comes  as  a result  of  the  fear 
or  greed  that  makes  money  move  to  this  country  from 
abroad.  Some  would  argue,  saying  that  my  figure  is  too 
high,  others  that  it  is  too  low. 

My  proposal  is  that  Mennonites  set  up  a fund  specifi- 
cally designed  to  be  sent  somewhere  in  the  third  world 
where  decapitalization  has  occurred.  Then  each  one  of  us 
should  contribute  a minimum  of  one  percent  of  our  in- 
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come  to  this  fund  in  addition  to  our  regular  giving.  This 
could  be  a double  blessing  if  we  would  examine  ourselves 
and  make  a wise  decision  to  eliminate  those  things  in 
our  lives  that  harm  us  physically  or  spiritually.  The 
resulting  savings  could  then  be  contributed  to  this  fund. 

My  personal  preference  for  using  this  fund  to  help 
third  world  countries  would  be  to  send  missionaries  and 
service  workers.  By  supporting  them,  we  would  not  only 
be  sharing  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  but  would  be  also 
moving  capital  back  into  those  countries. 

Unearned  money.  On  the  home  front  I think  it  would 
be  well  for  each  of  us  to  look  into  our  past  and  realize 
that  some  of  our  present  worth  is  due  to  the  increase  in 
land  values  of  past  years  above  regular  inflation.  This, 
too,  is  unearned  money.  We  have  a responsibility  to  help 
the  poor  people  of  our  nearby  cities.  A separate  fund 
could  be  established  to  initiate  small  city  businesses  or 
give  aid  in  other  ways. 

I would  very  candidly  admit  that  this  may  sound  like 
an  ivory-tower  interpretation  of  present  world  economic 
realities.  But  I so  much  want  North  American  Men- 
nonites to  “prosper”  in  God’s  sense  of  the  word.  And  I 
hope  that  this  counsel  will  spark  a new  vision  for  eco- 
nomic responsibility.  ^ 
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The  Bible  is  inspired, 
infallible,  and  inerrant 

by  H.  Harold  Hartzler 


To  me  the  Bible  is  by  far  the  most  important  book  in 
the  world.  I have  read  it  daily  for  more  than  40  years, 
having  been  a Christian  for  over  50. 1 read  the  entire  Bi- 
ble through  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  every  year.  I 
highly  rcommend  this  procedure  to  others. 

Being  a member  of  the  Gideons,  who  are  men  of  the 
Book,  I follow  their  suggested  guide,  reading  a certain 
portion  of  Scripture  both  from  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  I follow  this  with  meditation  and  prayer.  I 
have  made  use  of  a number  of  English  versions,  having 
also  read  the  Bible  in  German.  In  my  library  1 have  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Russian 
translations.  I attempt  to  use  a different  version  each 
year.  This  year  I am  using  the  New  International  Ver- 
sion. It  is  my  judgment  that  the  essential  elements  of 
salvation  are  clearly  evident  in  every  one  of  the  different 
translations  and  versions. 

Science  and  the  Bible.  Having  spent  most  of  my  life 
in  the  study  of  science,  I am  happy  to  testify  that  I find 
no  outstanding  contradictions  between  the  facts  of 
science  and  the  statements  of  the  Scriptures.  I say  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a number  of  scientists  have 
found  fault  with  the  Bible  and  do  not  believe  that  the  Bi- 
ble is  the  Word  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  happy  to 
know  that  many  well-known  scientists  such  as  William 
Herschel,  Isaac  Newton,  Michael  Faraday,  Robert 
Millikan,  Richard  Bube,  Arthur  Compton,  and  Elving 
Anderson  have  read  the  Bible  and  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
inspired  Word  of  God. 

Isaac  Newton,  whom  I consider  to  have  been  the 
greatest  scientist  in  the  world,  has  stated,  “There  are 
more  marks  of  authenticity  in  the  Bible  than  in  any  pro- 
fane history.”  Even  though  he  was  a great  scientist  and 
wrote  extensively  in  that  area,  it  is  a fact  that  he  did 
more  writing  concerning  the  Bible  than  in  all  the  areas 
of  science  in  which  he  is  well  known. 

I am  glad  to  know  that  there  are  many  living 
scientists  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  inspired  by  God. 
For  a number  of  years  I have  been  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Scientific  Affiliation,  a group  of  scientists 
who  are  committed  to  the  task  of  showing  to  the  world 
that  there  is  a beautiful  harmony  between  God’s  world 
and  his  Word.  In  the  doctrinal  statement  of  ASA,  to 
which  every  new  member  subscribes,  are  the  following 
words:  “The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  inspired  Word  of 
God,  the  only  unerring  guide  of  faith  and  conduct.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  through  his  atonement  is 
the  one  and  only  mediator  between  God  and  man.”  It 
should  be  known  that  there  are  several  thousand 
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scientists,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  who  are  members 
of  ASA. 

I have  also  been  privileged  to  be  a member  of  the 
Creation  Research  Society,  a group  of  several  thousand 
scientists  who  are  concerned  about  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. CRS  attempts  to  show  that  no  evolution  has  oc- 
curred, while  ASA  studies  all  aspects  of  this  subject  and 
therefore  takes  no  decided  pro  or  con  position.  All  mem- 
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bers  of  CRS  must  subscribe  to  the  following:  “The  Bible 
is  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  because  it  is  inspired 
throughout,  all  its  assertions  are  historically  and  scien- 
tifically true  in  the  original  autographs.”  I regret  to  say 
that,  due  to  their  decided  different  points  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  these  two  groups  of 
scientists  do  not  work  together  in  spreading  the  good 
news  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  Savior.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  Christian 
denominations. 

Totally  authoritative.  I take  the  Bible  by  faith  to  be 
authoritative  in  all  aspects.  I believe  that  every  one  of  the 
66  books  of  the  Bible  is  inspired.  By  this  I mean  that  the 
writers  of  Scripture  were  enabled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
write  that  which  is  only  the  truth.  I believe  that  the 
careful  reading  of  the  Bible  results  in  a life-changing 
reality  which  is  not  true  of  any  other  book.  Since  I take 
the  Bible  to  be  totally  authoritative,  I believe  that  it  is 
both  infallible  and  inerrant. 

I know  that  there  has  been  a great  battle  ranging 
among  Christians  concerning  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible. 
Many  will  accept  its  infallibility  but  reject  inerrancy. 
They  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  infallibility  is  a 
stronger  word  than  inerrancy.  The  latter  means  simply 
that  the  Bible  contains  no  errors — scientifically,  his- 
torically, or  otherwise.  However  the  former  means  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  error. 

Now  I must  admit  that  there  are  difficulties  when  one 
accepts  either  point  of  view.  To  me  this  simply  means 
that  we  need  to  do  more  study  in  a spirit  of  brotherly 
love.  The  Bible  requires  a lifetime  study  and  does 
present  problems,  as  Peter  said  of  the  writings  of  Paul: 
“As  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these 
things,  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as 
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they  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  unto  their  own 
destruction”  (2  Peter  3:16).  Peter  also  adds,  “But  grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.”  In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that 
Jesus  held  the  Sriptures  in  high  regard  and  never  once 
indicated  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  time  I am  reminded  of  the 
statement  of  Billy  Graham:  “The  Bible  needs  more  pro- 
claiming than  defending.  But  it  must  be  proclaimed 
with  a sense  of  authority.”  It  has  been  stated  that  at  one 
time  in  his  ministry  he  felt  the  lack  of  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord.  This  greatly  troubled  him,  so  much  so  that  he  had 
to  admit  that  he  had  been  doubting  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Bible.  He  asked  God  for  forgiveness,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  then  able  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God  with 
power  and  authority.  Then  God  greatly  blessed  his 
ministry.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  many  who  read 
this  may  repent  and  thus  have  a similar  experience. 

Christ  and  the  Bible.  There  are  some  Christians  who 
claim  that  we  should  choose  between  Christ  and  the  Bi- 
ble. But  I ask  the  question:  Why  choose?  All  of  us  need  to 
confess  our  sins  and  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  personal  Savior.  But  how  would  we  know  of  Christ 
except  through  the  Scripture?  I do  not  idolize  the  Bible 
by  upholding  it  as  God’s  gift  to  men  whereby  we  can 
learn  of  God’s  love  for  us  and  of  his  plan  for  our  salva- 
tion. We  need  both — Christ  and  the  Bible.  We  cannot 
separate  the  two. 

When  it  comes  to  the  area  of  obeying  the  commands  of 
the  Bible,  differences  among  Christians  often  occur.  We 
simply  do  not  agree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
order  our  lives.  It  has  been  stated  that  sin  will  keep  you 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  will  keep  you  from  sin.  I am 
able  to  testify  that  this  statement  has  been  true  in  my 
life.  The  psalmist  has  said:  “Thy  word  have  I hid  in  mine 
heart,  that  I might  not  sin  against  thee”  (Ps.  119:11). 

I wonder  how  many  who  read  this  article  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  life  of  J.  B.  Smith.  Formerly  a 
professor  at  both  Hesston  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
colleges,  he  was  an  excellent  Bible  teacher.  I attended 
Allensville  Mennonite  Bible  School  during  Christmas 
vacation.  It  was  there  that  I started  the  study  of  Greek 
under  the  guidance  of  J.  B.  Smith.  I have  a copy  of  his 
Greek-English  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament.  I 
value  this  work  very  highly  as  I study  the  Bible.  It  was  J. 
B.  Smith  who  recommended  Strong’s  Exhaustive 
Concordance  of  the  Bible.  I have  made  extensive  use  of 
this  book  for  the  past  50  years  in  my  study  of  the  Bible.  I 
recommend  both  of  these  concordances  to  any  serious 
student  of  the  Bible. 

I remember  two  Bible  teachers  at  Juniata  College  who 
were  of  great  help  to  me  in  my  spiritual  life.  Both  of 
these  men  believed  that  the  Bible  was  the  inspired  and 
inerrant  Word  of  God.  I still  have  the  syllabus  for  the 
course  in  Old  Testament  history.  In  it  I find  a poem  with 
the  title  “The  Old  Anvil”: 

Last  night  I paused  beside  the  blacksmith's  door 

And  heard  the  anvil  ring  the  vesper  chime , 


Then  looking  in,  I saw  upon  the  floor 

Old  hammers  worn  with  beating  years  of  time. 

“ How  many  anvils  have  you  had?  said  I, 

“To  wear  and  batter  all  these  hammers  so?" 

“Just  one,  "he  answered,  then  with  twinkling  eye, 
“The  anvil  wears  the  hammers  out  you  know.  " 

And  so  I thought,  the  anvil  of  God's  Word 
Forages  skeptic  blows  have  beat  upon; 

Yet  though  the  sound  of  falling  blows  was  heard, 

The  anvil  is  unworn — the  hammers  gone. 

A constant  help.  I find  that  this  has  been  my 
experience.  At  Rutgers  University,  which  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  training  ministers  of  the  Christian 
church,  my  major  professor  in  the  Physics  Department 
was  a skeptic.  When  I asked  him  about  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  Bible,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  order  his 
life  according  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  or  of  the  com- 


The  careful  reading  of  the  Bible 
results  in  a life-changing  reality 
which  is  not  true  of  any  other  book. 


mands  of  the  Bible.  This  man  was  an  upright  and  moral 
citizen.  He  simply  did  not  believe  that  the  Bible  was  the 
inspired  Word  of  God.  Yet  when  visiting  in  his  home  I 
found  a book  in  his  library  written  by  his  grandfather: 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  In  spite  of  many  such  nega- 
tive influences  during  my  university  days,  I continued  to 
read  the  Bible  daily  and  found  that  it  was  a constant 
help  to  me. 

At  the  time  of  my  graduation  from  Rutgers 
University  our  country  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
Depression.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I was  without  a 
regular  teaching  position  for  one  year,  I still  felt  that  the 
Lord  was  with  me  and  his  Word  was  a great  comfort  to 
me.  I am  able  to  testify  that  God  is  faithful.  As  is  stated 
in  his  Word:  “If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness”  (1  John  1:9).  After  one  year  of  waiting 
I was  offered  a teaching  position  at  Elizabethtown 
College. 

To  me  one  of  our  greatest  sins  is  that  of  unbelief.  This 
is  illustrated  over  and  over  in  the  history  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  This  sin  is  also  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  stated:  “But 
without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him;  for  he  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him”  (Heb.  11:6). 

Faith  is  of  the  very  essence  of  being  a Christian.  May 
God  grant  to  each  of  us  such  faith  that  we  may  really 
believe  that  the  whole  Bible  is  the  inspired  Word  of  God 
and  furthermore  that  we  may  always  be  obedient  to  its 
commands.  I praise  the  Lord  that  he  has  given  us  both 
the  written  and  the  living  Word.  ^ 
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Ordination  consultation 
supports  ordination 


Some  60  Mennonite  leaders  agreed  to 
continue  to  support  “ordination”  for  cer- 
tain ministries  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Meeting  at  Waterford  Men- 
nonite Church  near  Goshen,  Ind.,  May 
14-15,  the  consultation  on  ordination 
carried  on  a discussion  begun  at  a 
consultation  on  church  polity  in  1984. 

In  coming  out  for  the  use  of  the  term 
“ordination,”  members  of  the  group  rec- 
ognized that  they  were  depending  on 
tradition  and  current  practice  rather 
than  biblical  precedent,  and  this  made 
some  uncomfortable.  Also  they  were 
much  concerned  to  preserve  the  biblical 
and  Anabaptist  concept  of  the  priest- 
hood of  all  believers.  Why  should  some 
be  ordained  if  all  are  called  to  ministry? 

In  seeking  to  build  a rationale  for  or- 
daining a pastor,  but  not  a Sunday 
school  teacher,  the  group  resorted  to 
phrases  such  as  “long  term,”  “beyond 
the  congregation,”  and  “accountability.” 
Another  proposal  was  that  ordination 
be  considered  appropriate  for  persons 
whose  work  is  viewed  as  “church  voca- 
tion.” It  was  also  observed  that  ordina- 
tion involves  more  than  the  congrega- 
tion alone.  In  Mennonite  polity,  cre- 
dentials are  provided  by  and  account- 
ability regulated  by  the  district  con- 
ference. 

It  was  stated  without  objection  that 
ordination  should  not  be  limited  to  sup- 
ported, professional  pastors  alone. 
Those  who  make  their  own  living  along 
with  pastoral  service  were  seen  as  just 
as  worthy  of  ordination  as  those  who 
spend  full  time  in  church  ministry. 
There  was,  however,  not  complete 
agreement  on  the  ordination  of  con- 
gregational “elders.” 

Without  full  agreement  on  all  details, 
the  model  that  emerged  called  for  the 
ordaining  of  pastor-teachers,  proclaim- 
ers,  and  “equippers”  in  congregations — 
along  with  churchwide  leaders  and 
professionals  such  as  hospital  chaplains. 
All  these  persons  are  to  be  accountable 
to  congregations  and  to  district  con- 
ferences. 

Licensing  was  seen  by  most  as  an  in- 
troductory period  in  which  the  candi- 
date and  the  calling  institution  test  the 
person’s  gift  for  ministry.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  licensing  would  be  followed 
in  a few  years  by  ordination  if  the  gift 
was  confirmed.  (However,  it  was  under- 
stood there  might  be  exceptions  to  this, 
and  one  conference  currently  provides 
extended  licenses  for  persons  engaged  in 


Listening  to  Ralph  Lebold’s  alternatives  to 
ordination  are  Harvey  Stoltzfus  of  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  (left),  Robert  Quakenbos  of 
Southeast  Convention  (front),  andJ.  P.  Oyer 
of  Pacific  Coast  Conference  (righ  t). 

non-congregational  ministries  such  as 
chaplaincy.) 

Persons  called  to  specific  short-term 
ministries  might  be  “commissioned.”  It 
was  assumed  that  these  would  generally 
not  have  the  legal  status  of  clergy  as  in- 
terpreted in  society. 

As  alternative  to  the  term  “ordina- 
tion,” Mennonite  Church  moderator- 
elect  Ralph  Lebold  suggested  “appoint- 
ment” and  “commissioning”  in  his  study 
paper  subtitled  “Toward  an  Under- 
standing of  the  Christian  Ministry  and 
the  Confirmation  of  Persons  in  Min- 
istry.” “Appointment  for  ministry  en- 
tails a concern  for  vocational  direction,” 
he  said.  “Commissioning  focuses  on  giv- 
ing one’s  blessing  and  support  in  the 
context  of  a given  ministry  assign- 
ment.” 

No  one  present  showed  enthusiasm 
for  these  alternative  wordings.  It 
seemed  preferable  to  seek  to  provide  an 
alternate  interpretation  for  the  common 
terminology.  “I  used  to  fight  ‘rev- 
erend,’ ” said  Robert  Quakenbos,  pastor 
of  North  Tampa  (Fla.)  Mennonite 
Church,  “but  I don’t  anymore.” 

Some,  however,  were  uncomfortable 
because  the  terms  were  being  defined  by 
the  predominately  ordained  and  with 
few  in  the  group  under  the  age  of  40. 
Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick,  copastor  of 
the  host  congregation,  was  concerned 


about  the  power  implied  in  the  term  “or- 
dained.” She  said  that  “some  young 
people  have  difficulty  with  the  term  be- 
cause they  have  seen  power  misused.  If 
we  used  another  term,  we  might  lose 
power.  Yet  we  recognize  that  we  need 
this  empowerment.” 

A listening  committee  gathered  the 
results  of  the  deliberations  and  was  ex- 
pected to  issue  a report  for  editing  and 
confirmation  by  those  in  attendance. 
While  at  the  beginning  it  was  proposed 
that  “this  consultation  has  no  authority 
other  than  the  weight  of  our  counsel,”  at 
the  end  some  wondered  how  the  report 
might  have  more  authority  in  the 
church.  Should  it  not  go  to  the  General 
Board?  Perhaps  the  General  Assembly? 
It  was  agreed  that  since  the  consultation 
was  called  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  the  logical  route 
for  reporting  would  be  from  MBCM  to 
General  Board. 

An  issue  not  resolved  at  the  consulta- 
tion is  the  question  of  the  ordination  of 
women.  Less  than  half  of  the  22  con- 
ferences in  the  Mennonite  Church  pres- 
ently ordain  women.  It  was  brought  up 
for  discussion,  but  J.  P.  Oyer  of  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  complained  at  the 
failure  to  work  with  Scripture  on  the 
issue.  He  reported  also  that  “a  lot  of 
people  where  I come  from  would  not 
agree  with  Slavery , Sabbath,  War,  and 
Women,  ’’referring  to  a biblical  study  on 
the  subject  done  by  Willard  Swartley 
(Herald  Press,  1983). — Daniel  Hertzler 


Women’s  committee 
forges  closer  links 
with  conferences 

The  Women  in  Leadership  Ministries 
Committee  worked  at  closer  links  with 
the  22  conferences  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  during  its  Apr.  12  meeting  in 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 

The  committee  is  currently  compiling 
information  regarding  women  in 
leadership  ministries,  and  has  asked 
conferences  to  help  in  this  task.  The 
committee  is  particularly  interested  in 
becoming  aware  of  any  processes  of  dia- 
logue, study,  or  action  taking  place  in 
congregations  or  conferences.  Members 
of  the  committee  are  also  available  as 
resource  persons  for  the  study  and  dis- 
cernment process. 

The  Women  in  Leadership  Ministries 
Study  Packet  was  evaluated  and  several 
suggestions  were  made  for  additional 
materials  to  be  included  or  exchanged  in 
future  printings.  Almost  all  of  the  400 
packets  have  been  purchased.  It  would 
be  good  to  have  responses  from  persons 
who  have  used  the  packet,  before 
further  updating  and  printing  is  done, 
committee  members  said. 
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Carter  encourages 
EMC  graduates  to 
‘remember  who  you  are’ 

“Remember  who  you  are  and  where  you 
come  from,”  former  first  lady  Rosalynn 
Carter  told  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege graduates  on  May  4.  Speaking  to  an 
audience  of  some  4,000  at  nearby  James 
Madison  University’s  convocation  cen- 
ter, Carter  said  the  graduates  will  need 
the  strength  of  their  roots  as  they  face 
“compelling  choices  and  unprecedented 
options.” 

Drawing  on  her  experiences  growing 
up  in  Plains,  Ga.,  Carter  recalled  an 
idyllic  childhood  which  changed 
abruptly  with  the  death  of  her  father 
when  she  was  13.  It  was  then  that  her 
mother  grew  quickly  from  a dependent 
wife  to  the  head  of  the  family,  working 
outside  the  home,  and  sending  all  four 
children  to  college. 

Mother  taught  daughter  by  example, 
Carter  said.  “I  watched  her  do  what  she 
had  to  do.”  The  wife  of  former  U.S. 
president  Jimmy  Carter  said  that  the 
writing  of  her  autobiography,  First 
Lady  from  Plains,  brought  the  role  and 
feelings  of  her  mother  into  focus  as  the 
experience  “forced  me  to  analyze  my 
life.”  The  strengths  of  past  generations 
will  help  the  present  one  face  today’s 
problems,  she  said. 

Following  her  commencement  ad- 
dress, Carter  greeted  each  of  the  216 
graduates  with  a handshake  as  they 
received  their  degrees. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Carter  met  briefly 
with  the  EMC  Parents  Council.  She  was 
introduced  by  Don  and  Faye  Nyce  of 
Grantham,  Pa.,  who  met  the  Carters 
through  Habitat  for  Humanity,  an 


EMC  president  Richard  Detweiler  presents 
former  first  lady  Rosalynn  Carter  with  a 
bronze  sculpture , “The  Sower,  ” by  Mennonite 
artist  Esther  Augsburger. 


Americus,  Ga. -based  volunteer  organi- 
zation which  Carters  support.  Two  of 
the  Nyces’  children,  Ed  and  Pam,  were 
among  this  year’s  graduating  class. 

Carter  told  the  parents  that  she  feels 
a Christian  education  is  very  important 
because,  coupled  with  the  Christian 
home,  “it  provides  the  ability  to  deal 
with  one’s  personal  life  as  well  as  an  im- 
perfect society.” 

She  also  told  about  her  involvement 
at  Maranatha  Baptist  Church  back  in 
Plains,  where  both  she  and  her  husband 
are  Sunday  school  teachers. 


Goshen  graduates 
urged  to  think  with 
hearts  as  well  as  minds 

Educated  people  must  think  with  their 
hearts  as  well  as  their  minds  if  the 
world  is  to  have  a bright  future,  a so- 
ciologist-philosopher told  244  Goshen 
College  graduates  at  the  88th  annual 
commencement  on  Apr.  20. 

Parker  Palmer  of  St.  Benedict  Center 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  said  that  “too  many 
‘educated’  people  have  forgotten  how  to 
feel,”  which  aggravates  the  world’s 
problems. 

“For  200  years,  the  Western  tradition 
of  rationality  has  tried  to  divorce  the 


mind  from  the  heart,”  Palmer  said.  He 
cited  a Carnegie  Commission  study  of 
graduating  college  seniors  in  which 
most  had  little  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
world  but  were  sure  their  futures  were 
bright. 

Such  an  “irrational  split”  between  the 
world’s  future  and  the  personal  future, 
and  between  the  heart  and  the  mind,  is 
shown  by  “highly  educated  engineers 
who  ravage  the  environment,  highly 
educated  politicians  who  manipulate 
public  opinion  to  justify  the  use  of  vio- 
lence, and  educators  and  academic  in- 
tellectuals who  hold  most  people  in  con- 
tempt,” Palmer  said. 

He  lauded  the  Mennonite  tradition  as 
“a  tradition  that  for  hundreds  of  years 
has  held  together  faith  and  learning  in  a 
way  that  our  culture  so  desperately 
needs.” 

In  the  baccalaureate  service  earlier  in 
the  day,  Goshen  College  president  Vic- 
tor Stoltzfus  told  the  graduates  to  avoid 
“the  flight  to  the  foreground,”  the 
tendency  to  be  so  wrapped  up  in  daily 
living  that  a person  forgets  his  or  her 
heritage. 

The  1986  commencement  ceremony 
was  the  first  one  since  the  late  1960s  in 
which  the  graduates  chose  to  wear 
traditional  graduation  robes.  The 
change  was  initiated  by  the  senior-class 
officers. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Faith  that  makes  new 

Easter  1986  was  special.  People  will  long  be  talking  about  the  80- 
degree  record  temperatures  set  in  northern  Indiana  the  last  Sunday  in 
March;  that  was  great.  Weather  does  affect  one’s  attitude,  but  it  was  more 
than  that  at  College  Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen. 

Warm  welcome  greetings  of  “He  is  risen!”  with  the  traditional  reply 
“He  is  risen  indeed!”  were  heard  many  times.  The  7:30  a.m.  sunrise  sing- 
ing seemed  better  than  ever.  The  songs  Marge  chose  made  you  want  to  lift 
your  glad  voice  in  triumph  on  high.  As  we  gathered  around  breakfast 
tables,  conversations  were  alive  and  flowing  easily  as  we  shared  rolls  and 
fruit.  Greeting  visitors  and  renewing  acquaintances  filled  the  time 
between  breakfast  and  the  first  song  of  worship. 

Phil  led  all  1,000  of  us  in  singing — some  very  familiar  songs,  some  not 
so  familiar.  Two  children’s  choirs,  along  with  the  adult  choir,  joined  their 
voices.  Don  preached  his  last  message  in  the  series,  “What  Kind  of  Faith 
Is  This  . . . That  Makes  All  Things  New?”  Yes,  we  worshiped. 

If  that  had  been  the  end  of  the  service,  we  would  have  been  filled — but 
six  young  persons  were  then  baptized.  As  Jeryl,  Gretchen,  Angie,  Scott, 
Judy,  and  Suzanne  shared  with  us  in  testimony  and  in  music  and  song,  we 
had  another  glimpse  of  what  Christ’s  resurrection  is  all  about.  Family 
members  and  friends  surrounded  these  young  people  while  Rachel  and 
Nancy  baptized  them;  there  were  many  tears  of  joy. 

I sat  there  praying  for  each  of  these  persons  and  thinking,  Yes,  this  is 
Easter,  and  Christ  has  arisen.  These  are  signs  of  new  beginnings  and  new 
growth,  and  I want  to  share  this  great  joy  with  everyone.  If  this  spirit  of 
joy  and  celebration  continued  to  be  shared  throughout  the  next  10  years, 
our  goals  will  be  reached! — Barbara K.  Reber 
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Chief  consultant  Jan  Gleytseen  (second  from  right)  works  with  architects  (left  to  right)  LeRoy 
Troyer,  Da  re  Fodness,  and  Nancy  Eluran  ta  on  space  requirements  for  the  new  visitor  center. 


Mennonites  and  Amish  in  Indiana 
to  open  visitor  center  next  year 


The  opening  of  Menno-Hof,  a Mennonite 
and  Amish  visitor  center  in  the  small 
northern  Indiana  town  of  Shipshewana, 
is  projected  for  mid  to  late  1987.  Ar- 
chitect’s plans  for  the  11,160-square- 
foot  building  were  approved  by  Menno- 
Hof’s  Executive  Board  on  Apr.  17. 

The  board  also  formally  approved  the 
“Menno-Hof”  name  and  decided  to  link 
the  center’s  goals  with  the  Ten-Year 
Goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  The 
board  then  invited  leaders  from  Men- 
nonite agencies  and  schools  to  brain- 
storm ideas  for  the  proposed  “Faith  in 
Action”  exhibit  at  Menno-Hof.  The 
session  lasted  nearly  five  hours. 

The  farmstead-style  facility  will  offer 
visitors  and  local  residents  nine  rooms 
of  history,  current  life,  reflection,  and 
worship.  An  estimated  500,000  tourists 
visit  the  Shipshewana  area  each  year, 
many  of  them  attracted  by  the  nu- 
merous “plain  people”  who  reside  in 
Lagrange  and  Elkhart  counties.  The  45- 
acre  Shipshewana  Flea  Market,  one  of 
the  state’s  biggest  tourist  attractions,  is 
located  across  State  Road  5 from  the  10- 
acre  site  for  Menno-Hof. 

“We  have  a lot  to  do  between  now  and 
the  opening  date,”  said  board  chair  Tim 
Lichti,  who  is  pastor  of  Marion  Men- 
nonite Church  near  Shipshewana.  “One 
of  the  biggest  chores  is  securing  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  development  funds 
before  we  turn  a shovel.”  To  head  the 
fundraising,  the  board  named  Robert 
Hartzler,  who  has  directed  similar 
drives  for  the  Oaklawn  mental  health 
center  and  the  Greencroft  retirement 
community. 

A special  event  in  Menno-Hof’s 
development,  an  old-fashioned  barn 
raising — still  practiced  in  the  area — is 


expected  to  attract  numerous  par- 
ticipants and  spectators  this  fall.  Many 
people  have  indicated  they  want  to 
donate  time  or  services  to  the  building 
project,  Lichti  reported. 

Samuel  Yoder,  a semiretired  Goshen 
College  professor  and  lecturer  on  Amish 
life,  serves  as  project  coordinator.  Ar- 
chitect LeRoy  Troyer  and  historian- 
designer  Jan  Gleysteen  have  worked 
with  Menno-Hof’s  board  to  develop 
plans  for  the  building  and  landscaping. 

“Externally  the  building — quite 
literally — takes  its  shape  from  the 
traditional  structures  found  in  rural  In- 
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diana,”  said  Gleysteen.  “Within  these 
walls  the  story  will  be  told  to  the  cu- 
rious visitor  and  to  those  of  our  own 
tradition — calling  one  and  all  to  a new 
faithfulness.” 

The  board  represents  Mennonite, 
General  Conference  Mennonite,  and 
Beachy  Amish  congregations.  Old  Order 
Amish  leaders,  who  support  the  project 
but  have  declined  board  representation, 
are  kept  informed  about  Menno-Hof’s 
development. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  and  other 
agencies  are  evaluating  ways  they  can 
help  sponsor  Menno-Hof.  “Rather  than 
the  vision  of  one,  or  a few  persons,”  said 
Gleysteen,  “the  center  aims  to  reflect  a 
common  expression  of  our  total  faith 
community  and  its  witness  to  the 
world.” 

The  idea  for  the  center  began  10  years 


ago  when  Harvey  Chupp,  then  pastor  of 
Shore  Mennonite  Church  near  Ship- 
shewana, presented  informational  pro- 
grams for  tourists  at  his  church.  Now 
pastor  of  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  farther  away,  Chupp  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  board. 

More  information  about  Menno-Hof  is 
available  from  Tim  Lichti  at  Box  58, 
Shipshewana,  IN  46565. 


‘Concerned’  group 
sets  up  chapter 
in  southwestern  Ohio 

The  Fellowship  of  Concerned  Men- 
nonites established  a Southwest  Ohio 
Chapter  during  an  Apr.  5 meeting  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  In 
attendance  were  nearly  60  people  from 
16  congregations.  FCM  president  Walter 
Beachy,  who  is  also  president  of  Rose- 
dale  Bible  Institute,  commented  on  the 
purpose  of  local  chapters. 

The  two  speakers  were  Lancaster 
Conference  bishop  James  Hess  and 
Sword  and  Trumpet  editor  Paul  Kratz. 
Both  are  leaders  of  FCM,  which  feels  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  straying  from  its 
traditional  conservative  beliefs. 

In  an  address  on  “Church  and  State  in 
Biblical  Perspective,”  Hess  affirmed  the 
Anabaptist  concept  that  Christ’s 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  set  forth  prin- 
ciples for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  not 
principles  for  a civil  government.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  right  and  privilege  of 
individuals  to  express  their  opinion  to 
government,  but  in  so  doing  they  should 
not  presume  to  speak  for  the  church. 

In  his  second  address,  Hess  noted  the 
“lukewarmness”  of  many  Mennonites. 
He  criticized  moral  breakdown  in  the 
church  and  often  strange  ways  of  avoid- 
ing identification  with  Anabaptist 
forms  of  separation  from  the  world.  He 
called  for  greater  commitment  to  the 
doctrines  held  by  the  Mennonite  Church 
until  the  recent  “apostasy.” 

Kratz,  in  his  two  messages  on  fulfilled 
prophecy,  stirred  the  group  to  a new 
look  at  the  prophetic  aspect  of  God’s 
Word.  He  said  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  Bible  is  prophecy  and  that  much  of 
it  has  come  true. 

Kratz  cited  a variety  of  statistics  to 
show  that  the  situation  of  the  world  is 
steadily  deteriorating — through  a rise 
in  the  number  of  natural  catastrophes, 
increased  military  spending,  growing 
populations,  outbreaks  of  war  and 
famine,  and  rising  lawlessness. 

Beachy  then  related  the  growing 
uneasiness  he  has  about  the  unbelief  he 
has  discovered  in  conversation  with 
some  Mennonite  leaders.  He  said  there 
are  “real  nice  Mennonite  people”  who 
doubt  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
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Peace  Assembly 
says  no  to  ‘idolatrous’ 
national  policies 

“If,  in  this  time  of  crisis,  we  say  no  to 
idolatrous  national  policies,  and  yes  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Prince  of  Peace, 
God  will  gather  and  renew  the  church  to 
join  in  God’s  loving  action  to  save  the 
world.” 

Those  words  were  part  of  a short 
message  (see  below)  from  participants 
at  the  Peace  Assembly  on  “The  Confess- 
ing Church  in  America”  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Peace  Section.  The  Apr.  25-26  event  was 
hosted  by  Lorraine  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church  in  Wichita,  Kans. 

The  assembly  opened  with  a lecture 
by  George  Hunsinger  of  Bangor  The- 
ological Seminary.  He  stressed  that 
loyalty  to  Christ  is  only  concrete  when  a 
Christian  must  face  persecution  and 
suffering  for  having  confessed  Christ. 
He  called  for  increased  social  witness 
against  injustice,  stressing  that  the 
“peril  of  nuclear  weapons  is  God’s  op- 
portunity to  mobilize  a confessing 
church  in  America  today.” 


William  Yolton  of  National  Inter-Re- 
ligious Service  Board  for  Conscientious 
Objectors  urged  Mennonites  to  move  be- 
yond conscientious  objection  to  con- 
scientious participation  in  active  wit- 
nessing against  military  evils.  “Chris- 
tian compassion  for  others,”  he  stressed, 
“is  our  common  ground  for  working  to- 
gether for  Jesus.” 

The  assembly  discussion  moved  from 
the  theoretical  to  the  practical  as  at- 
torney Ruth  Stoltzfus  Jost  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  introduced  the  sanctuary  move- 
ment, which  aids — illegally— political 
refugees  from  Central  America.  She 
said  the  U.S.  government  is  breaking 
the  law,  not  the  sanctuary  workers, 
explaining  that  the  U.S.  is  bound  by 
international  law  and  its  own  1980 
Refugee  Act  to  guarantee  safety  to  ci- 
vilians fleeing  armed  conflict  in  their 
homelands  or  who  have  a well-founded 
fear  of  persecution  if  they  return  home. 

The  assembly’s  final  speaker  was 
Peter  Ediger,  pastor  of  Arvada  (Colo.) 
Mennonite  Church,  who  paraphrased 
selected  material  from  Acts  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  early  church  was  the 
“original  confessing  church.”  He,  too, 
called  for  the  church  to  ignore  political 


consequences  and  engage  in  more  active 
witnessing  against  the  injustice  sym- 
bolized by  nuclear  weapons,  noting  the 
Mennonites’  tremendous  energy 
potential  as  seen  in  recent  relief-sale  ef- 
forts. 

Over  70  people  registered  for  the  as- 
sembly. The  U.S.  Peace  Section  meets 
twice  a year  and  holds  a public  assembly 
about  every  18  months. 


AMBS  sponsors 
research  project  on 
women’s  view  of  Bible 

In  June,  the  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries  will  sponsor  a month- 
long research  seminar  and  a three-day 
consultation  on  “Biblical  Theology  and 
Hermeneutics:  Women’s  Perspectives.” 

Both  events  are  part  of  the  institute’s 
Biblical  Theology  Project,  which  aims  to 
publish  several  books  in  the  1990s  on  the 
themes  of  shalom-eirene,  righteousness- 
justice,  and  reconciliation.  The  June  re- 
search team — composed  of  John  Miller, 
Mary  Schertz,  David  Schroeder,  Willard 
Swartley,  and  Perry  Yoder— will  write 
and  discuss  papers  to  be  used  by  the 
authors  of  the  books. 

The  June  20-22  consultation,  limited 
to  45,  includes  primarily  Mennonite 
women  from  Canada  and  the  U.S.  who 
have  graduated  or  are  graduate 
students  in  biblical  or  theological 
studies.  Several  AMBS  professors  and 
students  will  also  be  involved. 

Participants  will  review  literature  on 
feminist  contributions  and  concerns  in 
biblical  interpretation,  explore  the 
interrelation  between  the  biblical  text 
and  the  interpreter’s  experience,  and 
hear  how  women  assess  biblical 
theological  endeavors  in  Old  and  New 
Testament  theology. 

Outside  resource  people  include  Adela 
Yarbro  Collins  from  the  Notre  Dame 
University  Department  of  Theology, 
Catherine  Clark  Kroeger  from  North 
Central  Center  for  Christian  Studies, 
and  Toinette  Eugene  from  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School. 

The  aim  of  the  consultation,  said 
Elizabeth  Yoder,  the  institute’s 
assistant  director,  is  to  hear  from 
women  from  the  outset.  “We’re  en- 
couraging women  scholars  to  get  in- 
volved and  help  shape  the  Biblical 
Theology  Project,”  she  said. 

Funding  for  the  $12-15,000  annual 
budget  of  the  Biblical  Theology  Project 
comes  from  the  Schowalter  Foundation, 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  and  other 
sources. 

More  information  on  the  research 
project  is  available  from  Elizabeth 
Yoder  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave., 
Elkhart,  IN  46517. 


The  confessing  church  in  America 

A message  from  the  Peace  Assembly 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  26,  1986 

We  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
our  joyful  salvation, 
our  true  security,  and 
our  present  hope. 

This  trust  in  Jesus, 
our  Head, 

the  Victor  over  death, 
the  Lover  of  enemies,  and 
the  Ruler  of  the  kings  of  earth, 

must  be  embodied  in  the  community  of  faith  and 
be  demonstrated  in  the  public  arena. 

We  confess  that  our  hearts  and  minds  have  been  seduced 
by  the  false  gods  of  military  security. 

Our  bodies  and  money  have  been  conscripted 
for  immoral  national  policies. 

The  possession  and  threatened  use  of  nuclear  arms  is,  in  our  time, 
the  ultimate  expression  of  the  idolatry 
of  trusting  in  swords  and  chariots 
for  our  safety. 

These  and  other  policies  and  practices  which 
demean, 
dehumanize,  or 
destroy, 

demand  biblical  critique. 

These  policies  must  become  a subject  for 
preaching, 
study, 

discussion,  and 
action 

by  local  congregations 

if  the  church  is  to  give  faithful  witness  to  Jesus  Christ. 

When  congregations  have  failed  to  do  this  in  the  past,  as  in 
19th-century  Russia  and 
20th-century  Germany, 

the  church  has  fallen  into  apostasy  and  judgment. 

If,  in  this  time  of  crisis,  we  say 

no  to  idolatrous  national  policies,  and 

yes  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Prince  of  Peace, 

God  will  gather  and  renew  the  church 

to  join  in  God’s  loving  action  to  save  the  world. 
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Elias  Acosta  videotapes  an  interview  of  a Central  American  refugee  (center)  by  Irma 
A ram  burn,  director  of  a Mennonite  refugee  program  in  Brownsville,  Tex. 


Video  highlights 
refugee  work  by 
Texas  congregation 

The  plight  of  Central  American  refugees 
and  one  Mennonite  congregation’s  at- 
tempt to  help  them  is  the  subject  of  a 
newly  produced  video. 

Entitled  Looking  for  Refuge,  the  25- 
minute  videotape  explores  the  refugee 
ministry  of  Iglesia  Menonita  del  Cor- 
dero— a Hispanic  congregation  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  just  across  the  Rio 
Grande  River  from  Mexico. 

The  video  was  produced  in  Spanish 
and  English  by  Elias  Acosta,  who  is  di- 
rector of  media  work  for  Menno-Latin 
Association  for  Communication.  The 
video  is  being  distributed  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 


The  Brownsville  congregation  un- 
covered a great  need  among  Central 
American  refugees  who  made  it  across 
the  border  one  way  or  another.  “We  help 
them  once  they  are  in  this  country,” 
Pastor  Conrado  Hinojosa  emphasized. 
“We  do  not  help  them  cross  the  border, 
which  would  be  breaking  the  law.” 

The  refugees’  needs  include  food, 
housing,  medical  attention,  legal 
assistance,  and  money. 

When  the  congregation’s  refugee 
program,  directed  by  Irma  Aramburo, 
began  in  August  1984,  the  refugees 
usually  just  needed  help  while  on  their 
way  north.  In  some  cases  that  meant 
legal  and  financial  assistance  to  get  out 
of  the  federal  detention  center. 

But  in  the  past  year  the  problem  has 
become  more  complicated,  according  to 
Hinojosa.  “The  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  is  using  the  valley  to 


corral  these  Central  American  ref- 
ugees.” 

Many  refugees  are  no  longer  taken  to 
the  detention  center  when  they  are 
caught  and  charged  with  crossing  the 
border  illegally.  Instead,  they  are  given 
local  permits  restricting  them  to  “the 
valley”  along  the  border. 

Hinojosa  estimated  at  least  1,000 
refugees  are  stuck  in  the  valley  with 
nothing  to  do,  especially  since  unem- 
ployment is  at  least  17  percent.  That 
places  an  enormous  burden  on  the  area 
churches. 

Hinojosa  said  the  refugees  have  been 
abused,  raped,  and  cheated  out  of  pay. 
He  noted  that  some  are  Christians  and 
many  are  well-educated  young  people. 
“I  really  believe  the  people  are  suffering 
in  Central  America,”  Hinojosa  said. 
“That’s  why  they’re  coming  to  this 
country.” 

Lawyers  volunteering  their  services 
for  a local  Roman  Catholic  agency  are 
attempting  to  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  change  its  method  of  handling 
the  refugees.  In  the  meantime  members 
of  the  Mennonite  church  in  Brownsville, 
which  has  a Sunday  attendance  of  about 
150,  are  helping  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
refugees. 

South  Central  Conference  provided 
$12,000  for  the  refugee  program  in  1985 
and  is  continuing  its  support  this  year 
through  contributions  from  individuals 
and  congregations  in  the  conference. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  involve- 
ment in  Brownsville  includes  media 
training  and  projects  such  as  the  video 
production,  a Voluntary  Service  unit, 
and  funds  for  the  congregation’s  budget 
routed  through  the  conference. 

Copies  of  the  videotape  can  be  ob- 
tained from  MBM  at  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 


Mennonites  react  to 
trial  verdict  of 
sanctuary  workers 

Official  Mennonite  reaction  to  the  May  1 
verdict  of  the  highly  publicized 
sanctuary  trial  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  was 
somewhat  muted  after  hearing  that 
eight  of  the  11  defendants  were  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  to  smuggle,  trans- 
port, and  harbor  illegal  aliens. 

Donald  Sensenig,  director  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee’s  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Services,  stopped 
short  of  calling  the  verdict  “a  landmark 
decision”  in  the  growing  worldwide 
refugee  problem,  saying  the  court  didn’t 
take  a “full  approach  to  the  case.” 

He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  U.S. 
District  Judge  Earl  Carroll  prohibited 
any  evidence  during  the  sensational  six- 
month  trial  that  showed  the  defendants 


believed  the  Central  Americans  they 
aided  were  political  refugees  rather 
than  illegal  aliens. 

Carroll  also  prohibited  the  de- 
fendants— which  included  two  priests,  a 
nun,  and  a minister — from  claiming 
that  they  acted  out  of  religious  beliefs. 
There  was  to  be  no  evidence,  he  said, 
that  their  actions  were  condoned  by 
international  law  on  refugees. 

“Certainly  in  the  appeal,  I would  hope 
these  broader  issues  would  be  taken  into 
consideration,”  said  Sensenig,  who  re- 
ported that  many  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions have  been  involved  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Overground  Railroad 
movement  rather  than  in  illegal 
sanctuary.  The  Overground  Railroad 
helps  refugees  apply  for  political 
asylum,  a somewhat  tedious  and  drawn- 
out  governmental  process.  While  the 
refugees  await  approval,  temporary 


refuge  is  arranged  for  them  in  Canada. 

Samuel  Hernandez,  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  Hispanic  Concerns  at  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board,  said  he  knows  of 
few  Hispanic  Mennonite  congregations 
formally  involved  in  the  sanctuary 
movement,  but  that  many  families  and 
individuals  are.  His  office  would  sup- 
port any  sanctuary  activity,  however, 
even  though  no  official  position  has 
been  taken  by  General  Board. 

At  least  seven  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions have  declared  themselves  as  sanc- 
tuaries for  people  fleeing  political  re- 
pression and  violence  in  Central  Amer- 
ica: Community  Mennonite,  Markham, 
111.;  First  Mennonite,  Bluffton,  Ohio; 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Mennonite;  Hyattsville 
(Md.)  Mennonite;  Neil  Avenue  Men- 
nonite, Columbus,  Ohio;  Arvada  (Colo.) 
Mennonite;  and  Reba  Place,  Evanston, 
111. — Dick  Benner 
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Laurelville’s  summer 
includes  muppies 
and  anniversaries 

Muppies  and  the  10th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  Deaf  Ministries  are  among 
the  highlights  of  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center’s  summer  program. 

Emerson  Lesher,  author  of  The  Mup- 
pie  Manual:  A Mennonite  Urban 
Professional's  Handbook  for  Humility 
and  Success,  will  be  the  main  speaker 
for  the  Business  and  Professional 
People  Retreat,  July  18-22.  Other 
resource  persons  are  Ruth  Detweiler 
Lesher,  Gerald  Hughes,  and  Joy  and 
James  Millen. 

Deaf  Ministries,  a program  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  will  hold  its 
annual  retreat  July  3-6.  “Jesus  Means 
Freedom”  is  the  theme,  and  Kent  Olney 
is  the  main  speaker.  Other  leaders  are 
Sheila  Stopher  Yoder  and  Henry  Deller. 

Other  summer  events  are: 

• Junior  Camp  (ages  8-10),  June  15-21, 
with  Milton  Stoltzfus  and  Bob  Bren- 
neman. 


READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Rose  Bergey,  Chesapeake,  Va. 

A special  thanks  to  Marjorie  Waybill 
for  her  article  entitled  “Are  Children  In- 
cluded in  the  Ten-Year  Goals?”  (“Hear, 
Hear!”  May  6).  I am  a schoolteacher  and 
mother  of  three  children,  so  I am  very 
much  aware  of  what  children  can  teach 
us  as  adults.  God  can  use  children  in  a 
tremendous  way  if  we  only  take  the 
time  to  listen.  Thanks  for  the  reminder 
that  children  are  one  of  the  most 
“valuable  resources”  that  the  church 
has  today. 


Angela  King,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Thank  you  to  Norman  Kraus  for  the 
timely  article,  “When  ‘High’  is  not  High 
Enough”  (Apr.  29). 

I propose  that  to  err  on  the  side  of 
“high”  Christianity  is  more  of  a blas- 
phemy than  to  err  on  the  “low”  side  of 
Christianity.  I believe  that  to  make 
Christ  more  divine  than  human  is  more 
sin  than  to  make  him  more  human  than 
divine.  To  label  someone  or  something 
(if  only  by  implication)  “solely  divine”  is 
to  obliterate  that  person  or  thing  from 
existence.  We  do  not  traffic  with  the 
divine,  but  with  things  seen  and  heard.  I 
am  waiting  to  see  someone  who  believes 
in  “the  high  and  low”  in  perfect  unity. 


•Adoptive  and  Foster  Families,  June  22- 
27,  with  Rose  Kasdorf,  Harold  and 
Ruth  Yoder,  Glenn  Hester,  Twila 
Charles,  and  Carl  Keener. 

•Music  Week,  June  28-July  4,  with 
Marvin  Miller,  Karen  Moshier  Shenk, 
and  Glenn  Lehman. 

•Junior  High  Camp  (ages  11-13),  June 
29-July  5,  with  Steve  Heatwole  and 
Bob  Brenneman. 

•Families  with  Developmentally  Dis- 
abled Members,  July  14-18,  with  Rhoda 
Ehst,  David  Haarer,  Miriam  Lantz 
Hall,  Lynn  Miller,  and  John  Martin. 

•Survival  Camp  (ages  10-14),  July  20-26, 
with  Neal  Weaver  and  Laurie  Myers. 

•Family  Leisure  Week,  July  27-Aug.  1, 
with  Merle  and  Phyllis  Pellman  Good, 
Debbie  and  Ned  Wyse,  and  Gloria 
Miller. 

• Youth  Camp  (ages  14-17),  July  28-Aug. 
2,  with  A1  Holsopple. 

•Single-Parent  Families,  Aug.  4-8,  with 
Lois  Barrett,  Tom  Mierau,  and  Gerald 
Brunk. 

•Senior  Adult  Week,  Aug.  24-29,  with 
Esther  and  Linden  Wenger  and  Don- 
ovan and  Barbara  Claassen  Smucker. 


Darvin  Yoder,  Parnell,  Iowa 

Thanks  for  the  article  by  John 
Shearer  on  “Let’s  Reunite  Christ  and 
the  Peace  Position”  (Apr.  29).  Christ’s 
example  of  peace  is  both  inseparable 
from  his  call  to  salvation  and  “illogical” 
by  conventional  wisdom.  Might  we  also, 
with  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  be  inclined  to 
see  it  as  a stumbling  block  of  foolish- 
ness? 


Gordon  R.  Beidler,  Barto,  Pa. 

In  the  Apr.  29  issue,  you  reported  that 
Tom  Sine,  who  addressed  the  General 
Board  in  Chicago  on  Apr.  10,  suggested 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  take  the 
“show”  on  the  road. 

He  listed  seven  specific  suggestions  to 
the  board  that  would  be  important  to 
make  the  “show”  successful.  I would  like 
to  take  exception  to  suggestion  number 
two.  Sine  said,  “Popularize  the  vision  so 
that  truck  drivers  can  comprehend  it. 
Most  people  can’t  decode  The  Politics  of 
Jesus.” 

I would  like  to  inform  Mr.  Sine  that 
not  all  truck  drivers  are  mentally  slug- 
gish. Many  can  see  and  comprehend  the 
vision.  We  know  that  many  people 
throughout  the  nation  put  us  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  “totem  pole.”  We  have  four 
truck  drivers  who  are  members  of  our 
congregation  who  can  see  the  vision  and 
have  accepted  the  simple  plan  of  salva- 
tion into  their  lives  that  Jesus  made 
available  to  us.  Also  there  are  many 
drivers  across  the  USA  and  Canada  who 
have  come  to  know  the  Lord  as  their 
personal  Savior. 


Beverly  and  Brenda  Lehman  ofMt.  Eaton, 
Ohio,  enjoy  Laurelville's  natural  delights. 


More  information  is  available  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423- 
2056. 


In  Sine’s  second  sentence,  he  refers  to 
the  book  The  Politics  of  Jesus,  written 
by  John  Howard  Yoder.  I’m  told  that 
the  contents  of  this  book  can  only  be 
understood  by  the  highly  educated 
theologians  of  our  church;  therefore,  I 
will  not  purchase  the  book.  It  may  cause 
me  to  become  confused  and  take  away 
my  vision  that  I have  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why 
Mr.  Sine  referred  to  truck  drivers;  did 
he  have  some  type  of  encounter  or  was 
he  misinformed?  During  the  time  that 
Jesus  spent  on  earth  and  1,900  years 
later,  many  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  educational  levels  cannot  under- 
stand or  comprehend  the  vision  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Regardless  of  Sine’s  at- 
titude toward  truck  drivers,  I’m  going  to 
“keep  on  truckin’.” 

Walter  Klaassen,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

The  review  of  Lee  Harder’s  The 
Sources  of  Swiss  Anabaptism  (Herald 
Press,  1985)  that  was  published  over  my 
name  was  guilty  of  a glaring  omission 
(Feb.  25,  p.  129).  It  is  that  the  book  is 
Volume  IV  of  the  series  Classics  of  the 
Radical  Reformation,  prepared  by  the 
Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies  at  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
under  the  editorship  of  C.  J.  Dyck. 

The  omission  is  especially  embarrass- 
ing to  me  since  I personally  benefited 
from  the  series  by  being  editor  of 
Volume  III  and  coeditor  of  Volume  II  of 
the  same  series.  Special  apologies  are 
due  to  the  editor  of  the  series.  I deeply 
regret  my  oversight. 
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Hispanic  theologian  Orlando 
Costas  will  be  the  commence- 
ment speaker  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 

on  May  30.  He  is  currently  dean 
of  Andover-Newton  Theological 
School  in  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
A total  of  54  graduates  will  be 
recognized  by  AMBS. 

Three  members  of  the  Goshen 
College  faculty  and  staff  are 
retiring  this  year.  The  three,  who 
were  honored  during  a May  2 
recognition  banquet,  are: 

—Merle  Jacobs , research 

professor  of  zoology.  During  his 
22  years  at  GC  he  concentrated 
his  research  on  genetics,  using 
fruit  flies. 

— Dan  Kauffman,  assistant  to 
the  president  for  special  projects. 
He  started  his  15  years  at  Goshen 
as  college  relations  director  and 
concluded  them  by  heading  a suc- 
cessful multimillion-dollar  fund 
drive. 

— Don  McCammon,  manager  of 
bookstore  and  post  office.  He 
served  GC  for  20  years,  starting 
as  bookstore  manager. 

Harold  and  Ruth  Lehman  have 
retired  after  giving  a combined 
43  years  of  service  to  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  They  both 
held  a variety  of  positions. 
Between  1946  and  1967,  Harold 
was  physical  education  director, 
high  school  principal,  registrar, 
and  education  professor.  For  the 
past  19  years,  he  was  a secondary 
education  professor  at  nearby 
James  Madison  University. 
Between  1964  and  1986,  Ruth  was 
assistant  to  the  registrar, 
assistant  registrar,  and  acquisi- 
tions librarian. 

A four-member  Mennonite 
delegation  participated  in  the 
450th  anniversary  of  the  Ge- 
neva Reformation  in  Switzer- 
land, May  18-25.  The  four  were 
among  some  200  invited  church 
guests  from  around  the  world 
who  helped  honor  reformer  John 
Calvin  and  his  spiritual 
descendants — the  Presbyterians, 
Reformed  churches,  United 
Church  of  Christ  (U.S.),  United 
Church  of  Canada,  and  others. 
The  four  Mennonites  were  Men- 
nonite World  Conference 
president  Ross  Bender  and  his 
wife,  Ruth,  French  leader  Louise 
Nussbaumer,  and  Swiss  leader 
Charly  Ummel.  The  event 
marked  another  step  in  the  ongo- 
ing dialogue  between  the 
descendants  of  Calvin  and  of  the 
Anabaptists.  The  two  groups 
started  about  the  same  time  in 
Switzerland  but  soon  found 
themselves  at  odds,  with  Calvin 
strongly  condemning  the 
Anabaptists. 

Mennonite  World  Conference 
has  launched  a quarterly 
Spanish-language  magazine. 

Called  Correo,  it  offers  news  of 
the  worldwide  Mennonite  church 


to  Mennonite  leaders  in  Spanish- 
speaking countries.  Correo 
follows  the  start  of  an  English- 
language  magazine — Courier — 
earlier  this  year.  Both  are  edited 
by  new  MWC  staffer  David 
Shelly.  He  is  a journalist  from 
Kansas  who  speaks  Spanish  and 
has  traveled  and  served  in 
Spanish-speaking  countries. 
Publications  in  additional  lan- 
guages will  await  the  necessary 
financial  and  personnel 
resources,  said  MWC  executive 
secretary  Paul  Kraybill,  who 
noted  that  a large  majority  of 
Mennonite  leaders  around  the 
world  are  able  to  read  English  or 
Spanish. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1986, 
Mennonite  Foundation  dis- 
tributed nearly  $900,000  in 

charitable  gifts  from  individuals. 
That’s  more  than  the  foundation 
distributed  the  entire  year  of 
1980.  The  gifts— which  are 
designated  for  schools,  churches, 
missions,  and  other  causes — have 
increased  steadily  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  foundation  is 
a service  of  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid. 

The  periodical  of  the  French 
Mennonites  marked  two 
milestones  recently  with  the 
40th  anniversary  of  its 
reemergence  after  World  War  II 
and  the  retirement  of  its  editor 
for  that  whole  time.  It  was  in 
1946  that  a young  man  named 
Pierre  Widmer  began  editing 


Christ  Seul  (“Christ  Alone”)  after 
five  years  of  silence  during  the 
Nazi  German  occupation  of 
France.  (The  publication  had  to 
choose  between  printing  Nazi 
propaganda  and  shutting  down.) 
Currently  a monthly  magazine, 
Christ  Seul  has  been  published 
regularly  since  1907,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  World  Wars  I and  II. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
is  assisting  typhoon  victims  in 
Vietnam  through  three  ship- 
ments of  food,  clothing,  medical 
supplies,  and  school  kits.  Two  ty- 
phoons last  October  devastated 
Ben  Hai  District  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country,  leaving 
17,000  people  homeless.  Until 
then,  the  area  had  been  steadily 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  which  ended  11 
years  ago.  One  of  the  positive 
outcomes  of  the  typhoons  was 
that  MCC  Canada  helped  con- 
vince the  Canadian  government 
to  resume  aid  to  Vietnam.  It  had 
been  cut  off  when  Vietnam  in- 
vaded neighboring  Kampuchea  in 
1980.  The  U.S.  government  has 
not  had  diplomatic  relations  with 
Vietnam  since  U.S. -supported 
South  Vietnam  lost  the  Vietnam 
War  to  communist  North 
Vietnam. 

Mennonite  leaders  in  Haiti, 
Dominican  Republic,  Venezu- 
ela, and  Jamaica  expressed  ex- 
citement over  the  prospect  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions increasing  its  work  in  those 


countries.  This  was  the  reaction 
to  a recent  visit  by  President 
Paul  Landis,  Summer  Training 
Action  Teams  (STAT)  director 
Gary  Blosser,  and  Youth  Evange- 
lism Service  (YES)  Discipleship 
Center  director  Galen  Burkhold- 
er. The  aim  of  the  trip  was  to 
evaluate  past  STAT  and  YES  ef- 
forts in  those  countries  and  to 
plan  for  the  future. 

A Mennonite-related  congrega- 
tion in  Burgos,  Spain,  is  ex- 
tending its  ministry  into  the 
Gamonal  area  of  the  city.  The  ef- 
fort was  launched  recently  with 
an  evangelistic  campaign 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  a 
Baptist  congregation.  The  cam- 
paign included  extensive 
publicity,  a poll  on  people’s  at- 
titudes toward  Jesus,  the  show- 
ing of  Jesus:  The  Man  You 
Thought  You  Knew  in  a large 
movie  theater,  and  a variety  of 
follow-up  activities.  The  new  out- 
reach effort  is  supported  in  part 
by  a grant  from  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  It  will  help  two 
leaders  of  the  congregation — Jose 
and  Carmen  Gallardo — move 
into  Gamonal.  MBM  also  assists 
the  Burgos  congregation  by  pro- 
viding two  MBM  workers — Den- 
nis and  Connie  Byler. 

Mennonite  workers  are  de- 
lighted by  signs  of  spiritual 
awakening  in  northern 
Sweden.  Tom  and  Disa 
Rutschman,  self-supporting 
overseas  mission  associates  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
conduct  Bible  studies  and  other 
activities  for  the  youth  at  an 
evangelical  congregation  in  Jok- 
kmokk.  “A  living  faith  is  some- 
thing so  new  to  most  of  these 
teenagers  that  they  are  fas- 
cinated by  it,”  they  reported.  “We 
sense  the  coming  months  could 
be  of  decisive  importance  in  their 
lives.”  Response  to  Bible  study 
has  been  so  positive  that 
Rutschmans  began  a discipleship 
class  for  a dozen  interested 
youth. 

A retired  couple  from  Indiana 
has  decided  to  work  in  Africa 
rather  than  visit  all  the  res- 
taurants in  their  area.  They  are 
Eugene  and  Gladys  Sprunger 
from  Berne,  and  they  retired 
early  from  teaching  positions  in 
1984.  They  now  serve  under  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in 
Zimbabwe,  where  they  work  with 
agricultural  cooperatives.  “In 
this  culture  older  people  are 
respected,”  Gladys  said.  “The 
fact  that  we  have  five  children 
also  seems  to  be  a plus  factor.” 
But  she  joked,  “that  means  we 
can’t  really  promote  birth  con- 
trol.” 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  were  robbed  and  their 
vehicle  burned  recently  in  Chad. 
Betsy  and  Todd  Benson  were  on  a 
trip  from  their  village  to  the 
capital  city  in  that  central  Af- 
rican country.  They  were  carry- 
ing $450  belonging  to  the  church 
in  their  village  to  buy  building 
materials  for  a new  chapel.  A Lu- 


MCC  trains  literacy  workers  in  Bolivia.  Heavy  rains,  muddy 
roads,  and  long  distances  did  not  keep  19  participants  away  from  a 
three-day  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workshop  for  literacy  pro- 
moters recently  in  the  Bolivian  town  of  Berlin. 

MCC  worker  Roberta  Dischinger  (back,  center)  planned  the  work- 
shop and  is  providing  followup  in  the  seven  villages  where  the  pro- 
moters work. 

She  is  part  of  a program  developed  by  the  Bolivian  National 
Service  of  Popular  Education  with  cooperation  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  materials  teach  villagers  not  only  how  to  read  but  also 
how  to  look  at  their  lives  and  their  hopes  for  the  future. 

Marta  Senzano  de  Yefes,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  workshop,  said 
that  55  percent  of  Bolivian  adults  are  illiterate,  but  pointed  out  that 
illiteracy  is  not  the  same  as  ignorance.  She  demonstrated  this  by  ask- 
ing the  participants  to  list  thmgs  they  knew  how  to  do  that  she,  as  an 
“ educated ” city  dweller,  would  not  know.  An  impressive  list  was 
compiled. 
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MCs  and  GCs  are  in  harmony  in  Illinois.  Over  90  singers  from 
more  than  a dozeyi  Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
congregations  in  Illinois  joined  their  voices  at  a Worship  in  Song  Fes- 
tival on  Apr.  27. 

They  were  led  by  Stephen  Jacoby  ofBluffton  College— a GC school 
in  Ohio.  The  mass  choir  had  two  rehearsals  in  smaller  groups  in 
various  locations  and  then  a mass  rehearsal  prior  to  a concert  for  a 
large  crowd. 

The  festival  was  held  at  Mennonite  Church  of  Normal— in  the  city 
where  MCs  and  GCs  will  hold  their  second  joint  convention  in  1989. 
The  first  one  was  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1983. 


theran  congregation  in  Colorado 
heard  about  the  robbery  and  took 
an  offering  for  the  village  church. 
The  leaders  of  the  congregation 
thanked  the  American  Lu- 
therans, but  decided  not  to  use 
the  money  for  a new  chapel. 
Instead,  they  asked  Bensons  to 
use  the  money  in  the  work  of 
Christ,  suggesting  that  it  could 
buy  grain  for  the  hungry. 

European  Mennonites  have 
contributed  to  several  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  pro- 
grams in  the  last  year,  including 
job  creation  in  Bangladesh, 
earthquake  reconstruction  in 
Mexico,  and  appropriate  tech- 
nology in  Guatemala.  This  dem- 
onstrates “the  increasing  part- 
nership between  European  Men- 
nonites and  MCC,”  says  Peter 
Rempel,  an  MCCer  in  Europe. 
The  funds,  amounting  to  nearly 
$130,000,  came  from  the  Swiss 
Mennonite  Relief  Organization, 
the  French  Mennonite  Relief 
Committee,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Mennonite  Organization — 
which  serves  the  Dutch, 
Germans,  and  Austrians. 

An  inner-city  day-care  center 
in  Chicago  celebrated  30  years 
of  service  to  low-income  black 
families  recently  with  a special 
dinner  and  program.  The  center 
is  operated  by  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church  with  the  help  of  federal 
funds.  Most  of  the  center’s 
children  come  from  the  seven 
high-rise  housing  projects  near 
the  church.  The  center’s  director 
for  all  but  the  first  three  years 
has  been  Ruth  Kehr.  She  had  an 
apartment  in  the  housing 
projects  for  nearly  20  years. 
“She’s  just  quietly  doing  her  job 
and  being  a hospitable  neighbor,” 
observed  Carolyn  Prieb,  who  in- 
terviewed her  for  Chicago  Men- 
noNotes.  Both  Kehr  and  the  first 
director,  Elnora  Mumaw  Weaver, 
came  from  Yellow  Creek  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mennonites  are  planning  a new 
program  for  young  offenders 

near  Edmonton,  Alta.  Called 
Youth  Orientation  Unit  (YOU),  it 
is  modeled  after  the  200-acre 
YOU  ranch  near  Warburg,  Alta. 
At  one  time  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Canada,  YOU  is  a 
residential  farm-work  program 
for  16-to-17-year-old  boys  who 
have  been  in  trouble  with  the 
law.  Under  the  guidance  of  Chris- 

Pontius 


tian  staff,  the  youth  learn 
responsibility,  develop  positive 
attitudes,  and  grow  socially  and 
spiritually.  An  interim  board  for 
the  new  program  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  a director  is  now  be- 
ing sought.  YOU  is  supported  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Alberta  and  by  the  Alberta 
government. 

An  impressive  list  of  accom- 
plishments was  presented  by 
House  of  Friendship  of 

Kitchener,  Ont.,  during  its  47th 
annual  meeting  on  Apr.  5 at  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Kitchener. 
The  $1.4  million,  inter-Mennonite 
ministry  served  nearly  20,000 
people  during  the  past  year  with 
the  help  of  70  full-  and  part-time 
staff  persons  and  300-400 
volunteers.  Half  of  the  funds  for 
the  effort  came  from  the  govern- 
ment, 33  percent  from  churches 
and  individuals,  and  17  percent 
from  the  people  who  were  helped. 
Among  other  things,  House  of 
Friendship  offers  residential  ser- 
vices for  the  homeless,  alcoholics, 
and  offenders,  and  community 
services  for  the  hungry,  families 
in  crisis,  and  disadvantaged 
youth.  Martin  Buhr  is  executive 
director,  and  Bob  Shantz  is 
president  of  the  board. 

Virginia  Mennonite  Home  has 
been  awarded  a challenge  grant 
of  $200,000  from  Kresge  Founda- 
tion of  Troy,  Mich.  The  money 
will  be  given  if  residents  of  Har- 
risonburg, where  the  home  is 
located,  and  the  surrounding  area 
can  give  $445,000  by  next  March 
for  the  construction  of  the  new 
Health  Care  Center  and  Alz- 
heimer’s Wing.  That  will  com- 
plete the  $1.5  million  fund  drive. 
The  total  cost  of  the  120-bed 
facility,  to  be  completed  this  fall, 
is  about  $5.8  million. 

Children’s  dramas  were  offered 
for  the  first  time  this  year  at 

the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee Auction  in  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
They  were  presented  by  children 
from  Rainbow  Mennonite  Church 
in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  The  project 
was  headed  by  two  women  in  the 
congregation  who  were  trained  in 
theater  and  are  active  in  drama. 
The  idea  was  hatched  in  part  be- 
cause none  of  the  women  of  the 
congregation  could  produce  the 
quilts  that  are  popular  at  the  auc- 
tion. The  plays  were  so  well 
received  at  the  auction  that  the 


Rainbow  congregation  wants  to 
expand  the  idea  into  a drama  fes- 
tival, with  other  congregations 
participating.  Congregations 
interested  in  organizing  such  a 
festival  at  next  year’s  auction 
should  contact  Katie  Marshall  at 
810  N.  16th  St.,  Kansas  City,  KS 
66102;  phone  913-342-0151. 

Correction:  Some  material  was 
left  out  of  the  second  paragraph 
of  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver’s  article, 
May  20,  p.  344.  The  paragraph 
should  read  as  follows:  “One  of 
the  most  practical  things  that  I 
ever  spent  a few  moments  of  my 
life  doing  was  an  exercise  we  had 
in  the  upper  grades  of  summer 
Bible  school,  where  we  mem- 
orized the  names  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  That  was  a simple 
exercise,  but  I have  used  it  ever 
since  and  will  go  on  using  it  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.” 

June  1 is  the  application 
deadline  for  1986-87  deaf  minis- 
tries scholarships  from  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Called 
Ephphatha  scholarships,  they  are 
for  deaf  and  hearing  students 
who  are  interested  in  working  in 


Joel  Kauffmann 


— ANDTKE-  BAD  GrO^S 
WERE  T WE.  ONES  VOO 
WORRIED  AvBOOT 


deaf  ministry.  The  scholarships 
range  from  $1,000  to  $3,000.  More 
information  is  available  from 
Deaf  Ministries  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
(voice/TTY)  219-294-7523. 

New  members  by  baptism  and 
confession  of  faith:  Manson , 
Iowa : Jennifer  Oswald,  Barbara 
Litwiller,  and  Kavita  Sethi  by 
baptism,  and  David,  Norene,  and 
Sarah  Wollenzien  by  confession 
of  faith.  First  Mennonite,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa:  Angie  Cook,  Jeff 
Drawbond,  Ingrid  Friesen,  Gwen 
Gingerich,  Analisa  Massanari, 
Kathy  Mickalson,  and  Rachel 
Summers  by  baptism,  and  Mike 
Cook,  Lena  Jones,  and  Marion 
Jones,  Jr.,  by  confession  of  faith. 
Bourbon  Mennonite  Chapel, 
Bourbon,  Ind.:  Marlis  Farmwald, 
Anthony  Kauffman,  Gary  Kauff- 
man, Mark  Kauffman,  Lowell 
Lemler,  Nancy  Lemler,  Marlin 
Mast,  Tammy  Mast,  Dara 
Stickel,  Jared  Hochstetler,  Steve 
Flora,  Barb  Flora,  Esther  Kauff- 
man, and  James  Soto.  First  Men- 
nonite, Colorado  Springs,  Colo.: 
Sharon  Kauffman.  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.:  Cheryl  Baker,  Lynn 

Metzger,  Mark  Cressman,  Nevin 
Bauman,  Paul  Fretz,  Denise 
Martin,  Larry  Musselman,  and 
Rene  Huntley.  Springs,  Pa.: 
Heidi  Martin  and  Heidi  Wengerd. 
Olive,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Shanda 
Fritz,  Rachel  Hahn,  Paul 
Helmuth,  Dick  Gosbin,  Dora 
Gosbin,  Michelle  Martin,  and  Ni- 
cole Greenawalt.  Howard-Miami, 
Kokomo,  Ind.:  Mark  Miller  by 
baptism  and  Kristy  Miller  by 
confession  of  faith.  Plains,  Lons- 
dale, Pa.:  Connie  Hackman, 
Brian  Hoover,  Kent  Kauffman, 
Kevin  Leidig,  Julie  Lichty,  Steve 
Moyer,  Debbie  Wolff,  Charlton 
Wolfgang,  Rina  Dhruna  and 
Denise  Eberly.  Shore,  Ship- 
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shewcma,  Ind.:  Vernon  Bon- 
treger.  First  Mennonite,  Fort 
Wayne , Ind.:  Ronnie  Kinsel  by 
baptism  and  Karen  Kinsel  by 
confession  of  faith.  Hyattsville , 
Md.:  Kelly  Heatwole. 

New  Every  Home  Plan  con- 
gregation for  Gospel  Herald: 
Community  Mennonite  Church  of 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements 
or  adoptions  no  more  than  six 
months  after  the  event. 

Bender,  LaMar  and  Karen, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Eliza- 
beth Ann,  Apr.  28. 

Benner,  Jeryl  and  Patty 
(Burkholder),  Elida,  Ohio,  second 
child,  first  son,  Mitchell  Clark, 
Apr.  17. 

Bowman,  Ken  and  Rhoda 
(Sommers),  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  son,  Chris- 
topher Ray,  Apr.  23. 

Eshleman,  Jay  and  Esther 
(Huber),  Waynesboro,  Ga., 
fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Beth  Leann,  Feb.  2. 

Finigan,  Michael  and  Veronica 
(Roth),  Salem,  Oreg.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Amelia 
Erin  Roth;  born  on  Nov.  19,  1985; 
received  for  adoption  on  Mar.  17.  . 

Gerig,  Winston  and  Sibyl  Rose 
(Graber),  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Hannah  Rose,  Apr.  17. 

Gingerich,  Dennis  and  Cindy 
(Iutzi),  Kitchener,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Megan  Nadine,  Apr.  15. 

Gingerich,  Rudy  and  Colleen 
(Martin),  Mountain  Home,  Idaho, 
second  child,  first  son,  Dylan 
Martin,  Apr.  8. 

Gow,  Bill  and  Sharon,  Phi- 
lomath, Oreg.,  first  child,  Bailey 
Ann,  Apr.  22. 

Harding,  Reginald  and  Debra 
(Clemens),  Allentown,  Pa.,  third 
child,  second  son,  Anthony 
James,  Apr.  25. 

King,  Stanley  and  Susan 
(Hurst),  New  Holland,  Pa.,  third 
child,  second  son,  George  Ariel 
Hurst,  Nov.  2. 

Kreider,  Jerry  and  Audrey 
(Oberholtzer),  Cochranville,  Pa., 
first  child,  Karissa  Noel,  Dec.  17. 

Langley,  Dennis  and  Judy 
(Bontrager),  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Erin 
Denise,  Apr.  27.  Received  for 
adoption. 

Longenecker,  Jim  and  Kathy 
(Taylor),  Atglen,  Pa.,  first  child, 
Ashley  Joelle,  Mar.  16. 

Martin,  Terry  and  Arlene 
(Martin),  Elmira,  Ont.,  first 
child,  Nathan  Daniel,  Apr.  8. 

Peddigree,  Gerald  Kent  and 
Deneen  Louise  (Derstine), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Ashli 
Shawn,  May  4. 

Pettigrew,  Dave  and  Jolene, 
Areola,  Ind.,  third  child,  Shaley 
Nicole,  Apr.  2. 

Sexsmith,  John  and  Karen 
(Schwartzentruber),  Bramalea, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Jonathan  David,  Apr.  7. 


Shoemaker,  Harvey  and  Caro- 
lyn (Frey),  Elora,  Ont.,  third 
child,  second  son,  Bradley  Ryan, 
Apr.  22. 

Swartley,  Duane  and  Joanna 
(Schrock),  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
second  son,  Matthew  Dean,  Apr. 
17. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announce- 
ments no  more  than  six  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Bontreger-Detweiler.  Vernon 
Bontreger  and  Sue  Detweiler, 
both  of  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Shore 
cong.,  by  Aden  J.  Yoder  and  Or- 
ville G.  Miller,  May  4. 

Coffman-Horst.  Paul  Coff- 
man, Lagrange,  Ind.,  and 
Michelle  Renee  Horst,  Ships- 
hewana, Ind.,  both  of  Shore 
cong.,  by  Orville  G.  Miller,  Apr. 
5. 

Hoist-Hoist.  Jack  Holst  and 
Glada  (Troyer)  Holst,  both  of 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Shore  cong., 
by  Orville  G.  Miller,  Feb.  7. 

Troyer-Hochstedler.  Stephen 
Troyer,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Living 
Gospel  Church,  and  Amy  Hoch- 
stedler,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  North 
Main  Street  cong.,  by  Otto  Beer, 
Apr.  18. 

Yoder-Hochstetler.  Lloyd 
Yoder,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  and 
Kathy  Hochstetler,  Bremen,  Ind., 
both  of  North  Main  Street  cong., 
by  John  C.  King,  May  3. 


OBITUARIES 


Amstutz,  Noah  D.,  son  of 

David  and  Anna  (Zuercher)  Am- 
stutz, was  born  at  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Feb.  1,  1902;  died  at  his  home  at 
Dalton,  Ohio,  May  6,  1986;  aged 
84  y.  On  July  8, 1942,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Verda  Gerber,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Wanda— Mrs.  Charles 
Hostetler  and  Laurine — Mrs. 
Erich  Kratzer),  2 sons  (Robert 
and  Brian),  9 grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Caroline — Mrs.  Gideon 
Amstutz  and  Elvina — Mrs.  Na- 
than Gerber),  2 brothers  (Rufus 
and  Amos),  and  one  stepsister 
(Luella — Mrs.  Oswin  Gerber).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  4 
brothers  (Menno,  Aaron,  David, 
and  Mose),  one  stepbrother,  and 
one  stepsister.  He  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  9,  in  charge  of 
Bill  Detweiler;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Bixler,  Earl  D.,  son  of  Daniel 
J.  and  Barbara  (Gerber)  Bixler, 
was  born  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  Aug. 
21,  1913;  died  at  Aultman  Hos- 
pital, Canton,  Ohio,  Apr.  29, 1986; 
aged  72  y.  On  Aug.  25,  1933,  he 
was  married  to  Elvina  Berg,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Don),  3 grandchildren,  and 


one  brother  (Clifford).  He  was  a 
member  of  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  3,  in  charge  of 
Bill  Detweiler;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Eby,  Ira,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  (Wenger)  Eby,  was 
born  in  Osceola,  Ind.,  Oct.  13, 
1892;  died  at  Greencroft  Nursing 
Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  18, 
1986;  aged  93  y.  In  December 
1913,  he  was  married  to  Mattie 
Schutz,  who  died  in  1970.  On  May 
7,  1972,  he  was  married  to  Delcie 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Pauline— 
Mrs.  Ed  McCreary  and  Iva— 
Mrs.  Paul  Knight),  one  son 
(Paul),  16  grandchildren,  and  18 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Erma  Snook).  He  was  a member 
of  Olive  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  21,  in  charge  of  J.  C. 
Wenger  and  Tim  Lichti;  inter- 
ment in  Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Keener,  Dorothy  H.,  daughter 
of  Henry  H.  and  Ella  (Hostetter) 
Hershey,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  18,  1898;  died  at 
Lancaster  Osteopathic  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  3,  1986; 
aged  87  y.  On  Jan.  10,  1927,  she 
was  married  to  Amos  L.  Keener, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  adopted  son  (Carl  S.),  one 
daughter  (Edna  H.),  3 grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren, 
and  3 sisters  (Clara — Mrs.  Roy 
Landis,  Mrs.  Esther  Lehman, 
and  Mrs.  Martha  Hershey).  She 
was  a member  of  Hammer  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Apr. 
6,  in  charge  of  Fred  Heller  and 
Richard  Hurst;  interment  in 
Hess  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  Fannie,  daughter  of 
Abram  and  Rebecca  (Zim- 
merman) Diffenbach,  was  born 
in  East  Lampeter  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov. 
15,  1885;  died  at  Landis  Homes, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Apr.  22,  1986;  aged 
100  y.  On  Nov.  15,  1906,  she  was 
married  to  Christ  S.  Rohrer,  who 
died  in  July  1946.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Verna— Mrs.  Clair 
B.  Eby),  2 sons  (Wilmer  and 
Clarence),  23  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren,  7 great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sis- 
ter (Alice  Denlinger).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 children 
(Mabel,  Elvin,  and  Mary),  and  2 
grandchildren.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Stumptown  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  25,  in  charge  of 
Luke  Nolt,  Lloyd  Eby,  and  John 
Leaman;  interment  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cemetery. 

Sauder,  Aaron,  was  born  in 
Wallace  Twp.,  Ont.,  Sept.  19, 
1892;  died  at  K-W  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Apr.  24,  1986; 
aged  93  y.  He  was  married  to  Su- 
sanna Shantz,  who  preceded  him 
in  death.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Pearl — Mrs.  Fred 
Howden),  one  son  (Elmer),  5 
grandchildren,  and  2 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Eileen),  2 brothers,  and  one 
sister.  He  was  a member  of  St. 
Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  where 


funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  27,  in  charge  of  Gordon 
Martin;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Troyer,  Roxie,  daughter  of 
Allen  J.  and  Cora  (Crilow) 
Schrock,  was  born  at  Trail,  Ohio, 
Dec.  29,  1904;  died  of  cancer  at 
Baltic,  Ohio,  May  2, 1986;  aged  81 
y.  On  Dec.  29,  1923,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Omar  Troyer,  who  died  on 
Sept.  7,  1963.  Surviving  are  2 
sons  (Delon  and  Wade),  one  sister 
(Ida  Hochstetler),  4 halfsisters 
(Elizabeth  Proper,  Eva  Berner, 
Dora  Davis,  and  Amanda  Am- 
stutz), and  3 halfbrothers  (Alvin 
and  Charles  Guilt  and  Raymond 
Crilow).  She  was  a member  of 
Millersburg  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Alexander  Funeral  Home  on  May 
5,  in  charge  of  David  R.  Clemens, 
Homer  Kandel,  and  Larry  Hase- 
meyer;  interment  in  Berlin  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Christian,  son  of  John 
S.  and  Catharine  (Schultz)  Zehr, 
was  born  in  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Jan. 
4, 1902;  died  at  People  Care  Centre, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Apr.  13,  1986; 
aged  84  y.  On  Sept.  19,  1928,  he 
was  married  to  Salome  Jutzi, 
who  died  on  July  7,  1985.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Delford  and  Carl), 
one  daughter  (Velma  Cook),  3 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Fannie  Jantzi).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Steinmann  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of 
Fred  Lichti;  interment  in  Stein- 
mann Mennonite  Church 
cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  Martin 
Christian  Eby  obituary  in  the 
May  6 issue,  it  should  have  stated 
that  there  are  also  9 grandchil- 
dren surviving. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 

Council  on  Church  and  Media  annual  meet- 
ing, Waterloo,  Ont.,  May  27-28 
North  Central  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Glen  Flora,  Wis.,  June  6-8. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  direc- 
tors, Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  12-14 
Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  June  16-19 
Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  June  19-21 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting, 
June  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries board  of  directors,  June  27-28 
Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June 
28- July  1 

VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Con- 
ference, Wheaton,  111.,  June  29-July  1 
Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  in  Allegheny 
Conference,  July  7-18 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va., 
July  9-13 

Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting, 
Laurelville,  Pa.,  July  10-13 
Missions  Festival,  in  Allegheny  Conference, 
July  11-13 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meet- 
ing, Petoskey,  Mich.,  July  13-15 
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ITEMS  AND  COMMENTS 

Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Methodist  bishops  condemn 
all  use  of  nuclear  weapons 

The  bishops  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  have  approved  a pastoral  letter 
on  nuclear  disarmament  that  condemns 
the  doctrine  of  nuclear  deterrence  more 
clearly  than  any  other  widely 
disseminated  study  by  a major  U.S. 
church  body. 

“We  have  said  a clear  and  uncondi- 
tional ‘No’  to  nuclear  war  and  to  any  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,”  said  the  Methodist 
bishops’  statement.  “We  have  concluded 
that  nuclear  deterrence  is  a position 
which  cannot  receive  the  church’s  bless- 
ing.” 

The  document  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  church’s  58  active 
bishops  from  the  United  States  and 
overseas  during  their  recent  meeting  in 
Morristown,  N.J.  Prolonged  applause 
followed  passage  of  the  statement. 

The  full  document,  finalized  following 
a two-year  study  and  drafting  process, 
is  titled  “In  Defense  of  Creation:  The 
Nuclear  Crisis  and  a Just  Peace.”  The 
30,000-word  document  consists  of  a 
four-page  pastoral  letter  designed  to  be 
read  from  pulpits,  a 14-page  overview, 
and  an  87-page  foundation  document. 

Eight  church  workers  convicted 
in  federal  sanctuary  trial 

After  48  hours  of  deliberation,  a 
federal  jury  recently  convicted  eight  re- 
ligious workers — six  of  them  for 
conspiracy  in  connection  with  smug- 
gling Central  Americans  into  the  United 
States  and  two  others  on  lesser  charges 
of  aiding  the  refugees.  Three  other 
defendants  were  acquitted. 

All  of  the  defendants  are  members  of 
the  church-based  sanctuary  movement 
that  helps  Guatemalan  and  Salvadoran 
citizens  who  come  to  the  U.S.  claiming 
they  are  victims  of  political  violence  at 
home.  The  defendants  insist  that 
sanctuary  is  legal,  and  that  despite  the 
verdict  the  work  will  go  on. 

The  defendants  were  Catholic  nun 
Darlene  Nicgorski,  Presbyterian  pastor 
John  Fife,  Catholic  priests  Ramon  de 
Dagoberto  Quinones  and  Anthony 
Clark,  Methodist  lay  workers  Philip 


Willis  Conger  and  Peggy  Hutchison, 
Catholic  lay  workers  Maria  del  Socorro 
Pardo  de  Aguilar  and  Mary  Kay  Es- 
pinoza, Quaker  lay  workers  Jim  Corbett 
and  Nena  MacDonald,  and  activist 
Wendy  Le  Win. 

One  of  the  jurors  said  that  though  she 
believed  the  defendants  were  good 
people,  they  had  still  broken  the  law. 
Another  juror  said,  “I  just  feel  real  bad 
about  the  whole  thing.  I think  it  was 
unanimous  that  we  didn’t  want  to  find 
these  people  guilty.” 

The  jurors  said  they  followed  the 
judge’s  instructions  “to  the  letter.”  One 
of  those  instructions  was  that  they  ig- 
nore the  defendants’  Christian  motives 
in  deciding  their  guilt  or  innocence. 


Christian  broadcasters 
sponsor  Expo  86  exhibit 

Despite  some  controversy,  an  evange- 
lical broadcasting  operation  is  sponsor- 
ing a $6  million  pavilion  at  the  Expo  86 
world’s  fair  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  which 
opened  recently. 

It  is  sponsored  by  Crossroads  Chris- 
tian Communications,  which  produces 
the  100  Huntley  Street  television 
program.  The  show  has  been  described 
as  a Canadian  version  of  The  700  Club 
and  is  unashamedly  evangelistic.  Its  ap- 
proach has  produced  criticisms  from 
some  ecumenical  organizations  like  the 
Pacific  Interfaith  Citizenship  Associ- 
ation, which  says  that  such  evangelistic 
programs  “make  other  religions  seem 
second-class.” 

To  meet  the  objections  of  other  re- 
ligious groups  and  some  secular  organi- 
zations, Expo  officials  ruled  that  no 
preaching  or  soliciting  will  be  permitted 
at  the  Crossroads  exhibit,  known  as  the 
“Pavilion  of  Promise.” 

A more  specifically  evangelistic 
program  called  “Hope  86”  will  be  housed 
outside  the  fair  grounds.  It  is  being 
coordinated  by  Marvin  Kehler, 
president  of  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ 
of  Canada,  and  has  won  the  support  of 
some  evangelical  denominations,  such 
as  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 


Protestant  evangelists  in  Argentina: 
‘metaphysical  aspirin’? 

The  recent  successes  of  Protestant 
evangelistic  crusades  in  the  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  country  of  Ar- 
gentina have  caught  Catholic  clergy  by 
surprise  and  sparked  strong  criticism. 

Attracting  large  crowds  were  evan- 
gelists Jimmy  Swaggart  of  the  United 
States,  Carlos  Annacondia  of  Ar- 
gentina, and  Yiyi  Avila  of  Central 
America.  The  biggest  crowds  of  all  were 
when  international  evangelist  Luis 
Palau  returned  to  his  native  Argentina 
for  a series  of  rallies. 

Critics  accuse  the  evangelists  of 


preaching  conservative  North  American 
politics  and  a theology  that  discourages 
social  activism.  Argentine  representa- 
tives of  the  evangelists  attribute  their 
success  to  “the  work  of  God,”  but  most 
will  admit  that  in  addition,  the  two- 
year-old  democratic  government  allows 
them  greater  freedom  to  organize  mass 
events  than  did  the  military  dictator- 
ship. 

Hugo  Ortega,  a Methodist  minister 
who  is  critical  of  the  evangelistic 
crusades,  said  “some  sectors  of  the  so- 
ciety are  fed  up  with  ideological  and 
political  conflicts  and  are  waiting  for 
something  that  will  permit  them  to  live 
a little  happier.”  He  added,  “And  here 
comes  the  metaphysical  aspirin  to  cure 
their  ills.” 


Koenig:  dialogue  with  communists 
increases  toleration 

Cardinal  Franz  Koenig  of  Vienna,  for 
30  years  a major  figure  in  Catholic  rela- 
tions with  churches  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  said  recently  in  Washington  he 
believes  the  Vatican’s  “Ostpolitik” — a 
policy  of  dialogue  with  communist  au- 
thorities— has  resulted  in  a gradual  ex- 
pansion of  religious  toleration  there. 

Communist  governments  are  “trying 
to  find  a way  out,”  he  said.  Although 
Christian  believers  are  still  second-class 
citizens  in  those  nations,  Marx’s  predic- 
tions that  the  churches  would  gradually 
die  out  has  not  happened;  as  a result  the 
governments  have  had  to  accept  their 
existence,  he  explained. 

In  some  nations  the  churches  are 
actually  stronger  now,  the  cardinal  said. 
He  reported  jokingly  telling  a com- 
munist official,  “Your  resistance  brings 
new  forces  into  our  church.” 


Anglicans  in  Australia  ordain 
first  women  deacons 

A last-ditch  legal  challenge  and  a 
bomb  scare  failed  to  prevent  the  first 
Anglican  ordinations  of  women  deacons 
in  Australia  recently. 

Eight  women  were  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  in  St.  Paul’s  Anglican  Cathe- 
dral in  Melbourne.  Similar  ordinations 
were  scheduled  to  take  place  within 
weeks  in  two  other  dioceses,  Perth  and 
Tasmania. 

The  legal  challenge  to  the  ordinations 
came  in  a petition  to  the  Australian 
church’s  primate,  Sir  John  Grindrod,  by 
30  people  who  called  on  him  to  ask  the 
church’s  highest  legal  body  to  recon- 
sider its  previous  opinion  that  ordina- 
tion of  women  to  both  diaconate  and 
priesthood  is  constitutional. 

A bomb  scare  at  the  cathedral  failed 
to  disrupt  the  proceedings,  though  the 
service  was  delayed  and  the  congrega- 
tion sent  outside  while  the  threat  was 
investigated. 
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At  the  table 


At  the  consultation  on  ordination  reported  in  this 
issue  (see  p.  370),  most  of  the  work  was  done  around 
tables.  Indeed,  Charlotte  and  Del  Glick,  copastors  of 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Indiana,  who  led 
the  worship  periods,  used  “the  table”  as  the  worship 
theme. 

During  one  session  they  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  “some  of  the  most  profound  human  experiences” 
happen  “at  tables.”  They  noted  three  dimensions  of  the 
table  experience:  (1)  what  we  bring  (inclusion),  (2)  who 
we  are  (identity),  and  (3)  where  we’re  going  (initiative). 
They  suggested  that  mealtimes  are  an  opportunity  to 
pray  together,  but  today  too  many  “gulp  and  run”  and 
table  conversation  is  sometimes  like  “microwave 
leftovers.” 

The  table  is  indeed  a durable  theme  in  human  rela- 
tionships. It  suggests  a variety  of  activities,  depending 
on  the  purpose  for  which  persons  have  gathered  around 
the  table.  A work-group  table,  for  example,  has  some  dy- 
namics that  are  different  from  those  of  a dinner  table. 
Yet  in  either  case  the  interaction  at  the  table  is  more 
direct  and  intimate  than  in  various  other  settings.  One 
sees  the  tablemate’s  eyes  instead  of  the  back  of  the  head 
as  in  an  auditorium. 

There  are  several  dozen  references  to  table  in  the  King 
James  Bible.  A number  of  these  indicate  tables  for  cere- 
monial use  in  the  tabernacle.  Then  there  is  the  table  for 
eating.  One  of  the  more  famous  such  references  is  Psalm 
23:5 — “Thou  preparest  a table  before  me  in  the  presence 
of  mine  enemies.” 

This  psalm  is  so  familiar  that  we  probably  do  not 
often  stop  to  consider  its  message  in  any  detail.  J.  H. 
Eaton  sees  this  as  a royal  psalm  in  which  the  king  is  “I” 
in  the  psalm.  He  suggests  that  the  psalm  might  have 
been  sung  at  a sacrificial  meal  with  king  and  people  eat- 
ing together  “and  so  were  strengthened  in  fellowship 
with  God  and  one  another”  (Psalms.  Torch  Bible  Paper- 
backs, p.  78). 

If  so,  this  would  bring  together  the  pleasure  of  eating 
and  the  ritual  of  worship.  God  is  seen  as  the  host  and 
protector  who  cares  for  his  people  and  treats  them  to  a 
good  meal.  The  theme  is  refined  in  the  experience  of 
Jesus  and  the  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper  in  Luke, 
where  Jesus  predicts  “that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my 
table  in  my  kingdom  (Luke  22:30a).  Surely  also  this 


imagery  was  in  the  back  of  the  mind  of  him  who  wrote, 
“Blessed  are  they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb”  (Rev.  19:9a). 

So  the  table  suggests  intimacy,  hospitality,  and  wor- 
ship. What  other  ideas  come  to  mind?  Another  is  the 
idea  of  division.  Not  everyone  is  present  at  the  table.  In 
Psalm  23,  the  meal  is  served  in  the  presence  of  enemies 
who  are  obviously  not  invited.  In  1 Corinthians  10:21b 
Paul  says,  “Ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord’s  table, 
and  of  the  table  of  devils.”  And  the  marriage  supper  of 
the  Lamb  is  by  invitation. 

There  is  a kind  of  exclusivism  to  a table.  Not  everyone 
can  be  seated  there.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  time  there 
are  tables  which  can  be  extended  to  accommodate  more 
persons.  And  in  the  Mennonite  farming  tradition,  there 
could  be  a “second”  table. 

What  then  does  the  imagery  of  the  table  suggest  to  us 
for  serious  consideration  today? 

The  table  calls  for  us  to  slow  down  periodically  and 
spend  some  time  face  to  face  with  others.  Families, 
particularly,  need  to  spend  time  around  the  table.  Eat- 
ing meals  together  is  one  way  to  build  family  solidarity. 

Such  a practice  can  be  lost  when  pressures  of  other 
activities  pull  the  persons  away  from  time  at  the  table.  I 
am  told  there  are  families  that  seldom  eat  together  at  a 
table.  Television,  no  doubt,  has  done  its  part  to  pull 
people  away  from  the  table.  Eating  before  the  set 
instead  of  around  the  table  disrupts  the  intimacy  and 
seriousness  of  the  association.  No  longer  are  people 
enabled  to  face  questions  of  identity  and  initiative  as 
they  might  at  the  table. 

Die  table  also  suggests  the  importance  of  generosity 
and  hospitality.  We  entertain  friends  at  the  table.  To 
prepare  and  serve  a meal — or  even  to  buy  one  in  a res- 
taurant— is  a way  of  showing  regard  for  them.  It  is  an 
acted-out  parable  of  respect. 

The  table  is  ultimately  a symbol  of  God’s  generosity 
and  of  our  common  identity.  At  the  table  we  come  face 
to  face  with  who  we  are  as  people  of  the  Christian  way. 
Not  all  of  what  we  see  at  the  table  is  pleasing  to  us.  But 
this  is  who  we  are  under  God. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  extend  the  table.  Not  to 
the  proud  or  unrepentant,  but  to  all,  whatever  their 
status  or  place  of  origin,  who  seek  the  grace  of  God  as 
brought  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ. — Daniel  Her tzler 
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The  Ten-Year  Goals  and  all  that  J0»  3 m 

Battling  the  backdoor  syndrome 

by  Henry  J.  Schmidt 


Two  recent  issues  of  Christian  Leader  magazine  carried 
encouraging  reports  that  118  members  had  been  added  to 
nine  Mennonite  Brethren  congregations  in  a period  of 
about  a month.  My  initial  response  was  praise  to  God — 
but  it  was  followed  by  a prayer  because  of  some  honest 
questions  I couldn’t  shake:  Where  will  these  118  people  be 
a year  from  now?  Will  they  be  on  the  active  or  inactive 
membership  roll?  Incorporated  or  isolated?  Significantly 
involved  or  passively  observing?  Excited  about  the  church 
or  disillusioned? 

If  these  questions  trouble  you  as  they  do  me,  I invite 
you  to  reflect  on  your  own  local  church.  How  successful  is 
your  congregation  at  growth  and  retention?  Does  your 
family  of  believers  have  a dropout  problem?  Or  does  your 
church  effectively  absorb  new  people  into  its 
mainstream? 

While  adding  118  new  members  to  nine  churches  in  one 
month  is  impressive,  the  overall  annual  net  growth  of 
Mennonite  Brethren  in  the  U.S.  has  remained  at  a disap- 


pointing .05  to  2 percent  during  the  past  decade.  A more 
impassionate  evangelistic  fervor  is  not  the  only  solution. 
Missiologist  G.  W.  Peters  points  out  that  Mennonite 
Brethren  are  not  lagging  in  winning  people;  the  more 
serious  problem — like  many  churches  across  the 
country — is  retention.  The  Mennonite  Brethren  are  suf- 
fering from  what  I call  the  “backdoor  syndrome” — mem- 
bers come  in  the  front  door  and  leave  through  the  back 
door. 

How  can  your  church  more  effectively  close  that  back 
door  and  incorporate  new  members  as  active,  committed 
participants  in  your  church?  A place  to  begin  is  to  ask 
yourself  four  probing  questions  about  your  congregation: 

1.  Where  is  our  church  inclusive  and  exclusive?  The 

usual  response  to  such  a question  is,  “Our  church  doesn’t 
exclude  anyone.  Everyone  who  has  accepted  Jesus  Christ 
as  Savior  and  Lord  is  welcomed.  We  are  an  open,  friendly 
church.”  Invariably  this  is  the  perspective  of  an  “insider” 


who  feels  both  needed  and  included.  But  what  about  test- 
ing that  response  with  the  visitors  who  came  to  a service 
once  or  twice  but  never  returned?  Or  those  who  joined  the 
church  and  within  one  year  became  inactive?  And  what 
about  those  former  members  who  changed  churches  even 
though  they  had  not  changed  residence? 

Every  church  has  to  face  the  realities  of  inclusiveness 
and  exclusiveness.  Factors  which  give  a church  a sense  of 
identity,  direction,  and  cohesiveness — like  nationality  or 
ethnic  language,  social  class,  common  theology,  kinfolk 
ties,  the  personality  of  a church  leader,  church  programs, 
congregational  lifestyle,  etc. — are  the  same  factors  which 
can  cause  potential  members  to  feel  excluded.  In  fact,  the 
stronger  the  inclusive  and  cohesive  factors,  the  more 
likely  the  average  newcomer  will  not  feel  welcomed. 

2.  How  does  our  church  bridge  the  gap  between 
“pioneers”  (old-timers)  and  “settlers”  (newcomers)? 

There  are  several  differences  between  these  two  groups. 
Older  members  may  have  joined  the  church  originally  for 
a variety  of  reasons,  but  they  have  remained  members  be- 
cause they  have  built  deep  relationships  with  the  people 
of  the  church  and  with  that  particular  sacred  place. 

New  members,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  have  that 
sense  of  history  or  relational  experience.  They  tend  to  join 
a church  because  it  offers  a meaningful  response  to  per- 
sonal and  family  needs.  Furthermore,  young  newcomers 
tend  to  be  more  future-oriented  and  thus  are  more  open  to 
innovation  and  new  ideas.  Older,  long-term  members 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo  and  protect  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  implications  of  these  differences  are  significant. 
For  example,  do  long-term  members  view  newcomers  as 
threats  or  as  assets?  Since  new  members  tend  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about  the  church  and  more  future-oriented,  are 
we  making  room  for  these  people  in  our  evangelism  com- 
mittees and  other  policy-making  boards? 

3.  Is  our  church  a “Winnebago”  or  “Volkswagen”? 

Church  growth  specialist  Ray  Sells  uses  those  metaphors 
to  differentiate  between  a single-cell  and  a multi-cell  con- 
gregation. He  says  the  small,  single-cell  church  is  like  a 
Winnebago:  one  large  family  where  everyone  belongs  and 
all  ride  together.  There  are  no  strangers  aboard. 

Everyone  is  a full  partner  in  the  journey. 

Churches  with  larger  memberships  are  usually  multi- 
cell congregations — too  large  to  board  one  Winnebago. 
Instead,  several  smaller  groups — Volkswagens — serve  as 
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the  vehicle  for  fellowship  and  belonging.  These  groups 
can  hold  only  a certain  number  of  people  and,  like  Volks- 
wagens on  the  highway,  members  wave  as  they  pass  each 
other  but  they  feel  no  compelling  reason  to  know  every 
person  in  every  group. 

Winnebago  churches  face  serious  obstacles  in  absorb- 
ing new  people  because  they  place  a high  premium  on 
“knowing  everyone”  or  “knowing  about  everyone.”  Win- 
nebago churches  can  assimilate  replacement  members  to 
take  the  place  of  members  who  move  away,  drop  out  or 
die,  but  rarely  are  they  able  to  grow. 

On  the  other  hand,  a Volkswagen  (multi-cell)  structure 
allows  for  greater  growth  while  giving  each  believer  the 
opportunity  to  have  meaningful  relationships  with  many 
people  even  though  they  will  not  know  everyone  in  the 
entire  congregation.  Volkswagen  churches  have  more 
potential  for  growth  than  do  Winnebago  churches. 

4.  Is  our  evangelism  strategy  warmly  relational  and 
does  it  have  a strong  nurture  system?  We  tend  to  avoid 
salesmen  who  do  not  stand  behind  the  merchandise  they 
sell.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  church.  If  the 
church  sees  evangelism  as  a process  of  communicating 
certain  facts  and  theology  without  emphasizing  signifi- 
cant relationships,  dialogue,  and  exposure  to  Christian 
people,  dropouts  can  be  expected. 

According  to  church  growth  specialists  Charles  and 
Win  Arn,  dropouts  are  created  when  a church’s  evange- 
listic process  includes  the  following  emphasis:  (1)  a focus 
on  “decision  making”  instead  of  “disciple  making”;  (2)  a 
call  for  response  during  the  first  presentation  of  the 
gospel;  and  (3)  a gospel  presentation  that  does  not  build 
relationships  with  the  local  church,  its  programs,  and  its 
ministry. 

The  above  facts  help  us  understand,  for  instance,  why  a 
follow-up  study  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church’s 
much-lauded  “Here’s  Life”  campaign  of  a few  years  ago 
revealed  that  97  out  of  every  100  “decisions”  were  never 
incorporated  into  the  church.  It  is  clear  that  when  the 
events  leading  to  a non-Christian’s  profession  of  faith  oc- 
cur outside  of  any  relationship  with  people  of  the  local 
church,  the  perceived  need  for  involvement  in  the  church 
is  low.  Without  caring  relationships  with  people  within 
the  church,  newcomers  find  the  path  to  full  assimilation 
to  be  rugged  and  steep. 

In  the  light  of  these  questions,  what  can  be  done?  If  the 
church  is  to  close  the  back  door,  every  member  will  have 
to  assume  greater  responsibility  both  for  the  problem  and 
the  solution.  A commitment  to  the  following  six  priorities 
would  significantly  enhance  the  absorption  of  new  mem- 
bers. 

• Personal  friendships.  If  new  members  do  not  im- 
mediately develop  meaningful  friendships  in  the  church, 
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their  only  options  are  to  continue  their  old  friendships  or 
to  build  new  relationships  outside  the  church.  Each 
church  member  must  work  at  two  levels:  being  friendly 
and  extending  friendship.  Why  not  make  a point  of  talk- 
ing with  two  or  three  new  people  after  church  on  Sunday 
instead  of  huddling  with  familiar  friends?  In  addition  to 
family  and  regular  guests,  how  about  including  new 
members  around  your  dinner  table  several  times  a 
month?  Who  among  us  will  develop  an  eye  and  a heart  for 
newcomers  in  the  church  that  goes  beyond  the  welcoming 
committee  and  foyer  conversation? 

As  a church  body,  planning  friendship-building  events 
is  another  helpful  idea.  Such  events  (which  would  include 
food,  music,  laughter,  informal  fellowship,  and  some 
structured  activity)  provide  opportunities  for  non-Chris- 
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tians  and  new  Christians  to  be  exposed  to  a variety  of  es- 
tablished believers.  It  becomes  both  a good  evangelism 
strategy  and  an  excellent  way  to  expand  the  friendship 
circle  of  new  members. 

• Calculated  commitment.  The  church  must  raise  its 
expectations  of  new  and  established  members.  This  im- 
plies a clear  articulation  of  the  church’s  history,  theology, 
philosophy  of  ministry,  vision,  and  involvement  in  the 
world.  Whether  this  information  is  provided  through 
church  membership  classes  or  covenant  renewal  services, 
people  ought  to  be  challenged  to  make  a calculated  com- 
mitment to  the  church.  Commitment  without  adequate 
information  is  unrealistic. 

• Expanding  group  life.  New  members  tend  to  be  in- 
corporated more  easily  through  involvement  in  small 
groups  than  through  large  Sunday-morning  worship 
experiences.  How  many  face-to-face  groups  does  your 
church  have  for  each  100  members?  What  percentage  of 
your  congregation  is  a regular  participant  in  such  a 
group?  One  church-growth  strategist  suggests  there 
ought  to  be  six  or  seven  relational  groups — places  where 
friendships  are  built — for  every  100  members.  These  dif- 
ferent and  overlapping  groups  could  include  choirs,  Sun- 
day school  classes,  church  boards,  youth  groups,  social 
functions,  home  Bible  studies,  women’s  groups,  and 
ministry  committees. 

It  is  important  that  these  groups  contain  a mix  of  new 
and  longtime  members.  Because  a group  tends  to  reach  a 
saturation  point  between  the  ninth  and  eighteenth  month 
after  formation  and  no  longer  assimilates  new  people, 
new  groups  must  be  formed  on  a continuing  basis.  Of 
every  five  relational  groups  in  your  church,  how  many 
have  been  started  in  the  past  two  years?  If  the  answer  is 
zero,  it  is  a good  indication  that  new  members  are  not  be- 
ing incorporated  into  your  church  fully. 

• Meaningful  involvement.  “I  know  I’m  wanted  when 
I know  I’m  needed”  is  the  common  sentiment  of  most  new 
members.  Commitment  grows  by  involvement.  The  more 


quickly  a church  can  respond  to  new  persons  by  opening 
up  service  opportunities,  the  sooner  new  members  will 
feel  a part  of  the  family. 

Since  a common  cry  in  churches  is  the  need  for 
workers,  one  would  expect  that  new  members  would 
easily  find  a place  for  significant  ministry.  That  is  not 
true  because  (1)  most  of  the  tasks  in  the  church  are 
performed  by  a few  people  who  take  on  several  tasks;  (2) 
most  churches  are  not  prepared  to  create  enough  new 
tasks  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  church,  so  new  mem- 
bers— those  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  likely  the  most 
non-church  contacts — remain  unmobilized;  and  (3)  quali- 
fication for  church  boards  is  frequently  linked  to  tenure 
of  church  membership. 

What  task,  role,  or  group  opportunities  are  available  to 
new  members  in  your  church?  How  many  of  your  present 
board  and  committee  members  have  joined  the  church 
within  the  past  two  years? 

• Congregational  bonding.  Frequently  new  members 
are  successfully  assimilated  in  a church  through  a se- 
quence of  commitment  (or  bonding):  first  to  the  pastor, 
then  to  a small  group,  and  finally  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. But  when  that  sequence  is  not  carried  beyond  the 
first  stage  it  is  predictable  that  when  the  pastor  moves 
away,  so  will  a large  number  of  new  members. 

Three  things  are  important  if  a church  is  to  maximize 
the  pastor-group-congregation  bonding  sequence:  (1) 
long-term  pastorates;  (2)  adequate  pastoral  staff  to  care 
for  needs  (a  ratio  of  one  staff  person  for  every  150  mem- 
bers is  a good  guide);  and  (3)  pastors  who  have  a vision  for 
the  bonding  sequence,  who  have  the  time  and  skill  to 
facilitate  it,  who  are  personally  secure  enough  to  rejoice 
in  the  transfer  from  pastor  to  group,  who  can  organize 
face-to-face  groups  with  new  members,  and  who  enjoy 
building  relationships  with  strangers. 

How  is  the  sequence  working  in  your  congregation? 

• Keeping  track  of  new  members.  Churches  need  to 
develop  a system  for  absorbing  new  members  and  assess- 
ing traffic  patterns  of  new  people.  One  church  has  placed 
the  primary  responsibility  for  monitoring  new  members 
into  the  hands  of  a membership  committee.  The  commit- 
tee regularly  evaluates  the  progress  of  new  members  in 
such  areas  as  worship  attendance,  task  involvement, 
small-group  membership,  and  participation  in  orienta- 
tion classes.  Another  church  has  developed  a strong  shep- 
herding system  in  which  small  groups  met  weekly  for 
study,  sharing,  prayer,  and  encouragement.  Attendance 
is  not  required,  but  90  percent  of  the  new  adult  members 
of  this  church  belong  to  a group.  The  groups  help  new 
members  build  friendships  and  expose  them  to  longtime 
members. 

Win  Arn  has  said  that  within  one  year  every  new  mem- 
ber of  a church  becomes  one  of  three  things:  (1)  a member 
of  some  group,  (2)  a participant  on  some  board  or  commit- 
tee; or  (3)  inactive.  In  what  category  the  118  (plus  many 
other)  new  Mennonite  Brethren  members  find  themselves 
in  the  next  year  will  be  determined  by  the  church’s  com- 
mitment to  deal  with  the  backdoor  syndrome. 

In  the  battle  for  world  evangelization,  it  is  not  enough 
to  win  people  to  Christ.  Jesus  said:  “Teach  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  that  I have  commanded.”  This  means  clos- 
ing the  back  door.  This  means  making  disciples  in  the 
context  of  the  local  church.  ^ 
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Quo  vadis,  church  college? 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


I felt  dazed  as  I drove  home  from  the  “Faith  and  Learn- 
ing Conference:  Visions  for  the  Christian  College  Com- 
munity” at  our  sister  college  in  North  Newton,  Kansas— 
Bethel  College.  I had  heard  too  much  too  quickly. 

Since  then  I’ve  been  sifting  three  days’  worth  of  ideas 
into  piles  to  clarify  for  myself  those  I,  as  a member  of  a 
Christian  college  faculty,  need  to  cling  to  tenaciously.  We 
were  told  that  the  small  church  college  threatens  to  be- 
come an  endangered  species  in  its  struggle  for  students 
and  finances. 

The  vision  has  dimmed.  The  Christian  college  move- 
ment in  North  America  began  with  a great  vision  for 
higher  education  in  which  the  task  was  defined  as 
spiritual,  moral,  and  academic  excellence.  That  great  vi- 
sion has  shrunk  to  a pinpoint  in  a world  that  has  not 
developed  along  those  ideas,  said  Elise  Boulding,  peace 
activist  from  Dartmouth  College. 

According  to  Warren  Bryan  Martin  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  unless 
these  colleges  evaluate  themselves  seriously,  they  will 
find  they  are  moving  in  much  the  same  direction  as  all  of 
higher  education  with  regard  to  values.  The  burden  of 
these  days  at  Bethel  was  therefore  the  relationship 
between  spirituality,  academics,  and  morality  in  the 
Christian  college.  Can  these  three  be  returned  with 
strength  to  church  college  campuses? 

If  the  vision  for  the  integration  of  these  three  areas  has 
dimmed,  what  are  some  of  the  reasons?  Boulding  stressed 
that  our  society  has  accepted  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
what  scientific  knowledge  can  do.  Because  some  of  the 
first  great  discoveries  were  in  the  area  of  the  medical  and 
social  sciences,  science  was  charged  with  abolishing  war, 
poverty,  and  disease.  And  spiritual  concerns  were 
neglected.  Society  became  less  open  to  divine  activity,  and 
colleges  followed  suit. 

The  vision  also  dimmed  because  society  ranked  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  a human  being  below  the  value  of 
technological  progress.  Administrators  turned  to  com- 
puters rather  than  humans  to  decide  what  would  happen 
to  a person’s  future.  For  example,  in  social-welfare 
systems,  computers  make  difficult  value-laden  decisions. 

Furthermore,  human  development  today  is  limited  to 
that  which  can  be  measured  by  machines,  said  Boulding. 
Society  used  to  talk  about  what  humans  could  become  if 
they  used  all  of  their  faculties.  That  is  no  longer  true. 

The  vision  also  dimmed  because  educational  institu- 
tions became  sheltered  campuses  so  that  students  have  no 
sense  of  what  is  happening  to  the  world  except  as  it  is 
reflected  on  television  or  in  textbooks.  They  do  not  see 
slums,  sickness,  death,  and  injustice.  They  are  removed 
from  a need  to  consider  human  values  as  important. 

Arthur  Holmes  of  Wheaton  College  saw  part  of  the 
problem  with  the  way  colleges  have  neglected  their  role  as 
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keepers  of  the  memory  of  the  church  and  its  institutions, 
as  well  as  of  Christian  thought  and  action.  Spiritual 
values  cannot  be  kept  alive  without  a study  of  how  bib- 
lical truth  has  striven  for  a place  in  the  world,  he  said. 

When  the  vision  muddies,  colleges  become  more 
concerned  with  survival,  which  results  in  lowering  both 
academic  and  moral  standards.  The  result  is  mediocrity 
and  “provisional  morality”  despite  an  outward  interest  in 
integrity  and  Christian  principles. 

Are  there  solutions?  The  Christian  college  community 
must  question  the  limits  of  pluralism,  stated  Martin.  It 
must  encourage  the  kind  of  criticism  that  leads  to  change. 
“Dissent  must  be  followed  by  assent,”  he  said. 


The  church  college  must  go 
beyond  teaching  information 
so  that  students  will  learn  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to 
think  Christianly. 


Colleges  cannot  forget  the  need  for  excellence  in  learn- 
ing to  think  and  articulate.  The  Christian  community 
must  earn  a place  for  itself  in  society.  It  can’t  barricade  it- 
self from  the  influences  of  a modern  secular  society,  but 
must  become  a penetrating  witness  for  Christ.  Insularity 
or  isolation  will  not  work,  Holmes  emphasized.  The 
college  must  be  in  dialogue  with  the  society,  not  take  a 
protectionist  stance. 

Strategic  areas  to  consider.  If  responsible  decision 
making  and  responsible  actions  are  the  signs  of  an  edu- 
cated person,  then  ethics  and  the  nature  of  persons  are 
the  strategic  areas  for  colleges  to  consider  in  our  times, 
Holmes  said.  Although  students  may  say  they  enroll  in 
college  for  a career,  the  primary  concerns  of  most 
students  are  personal  identity  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships, with  career  goals  in  third  place,  added  Martin. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  to  go  beyond  teaching  in- 
formation so  that  students  will  learn  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  to  think  Christianly.  The  university  has  some- 
times accepted  that  the  examined  life  (Socratic  method)  is 
the  ideal  and  that  the  moral/ethical  life  is  a form  of  au- 
tonomous consumer  choices  and  that  it  doesn’t  matter 
what  one  chooses,  as  long  as  one  chooses  something. 

There  are  no  givens. 

The  Christian  college  must  combat  that  view  to 
instruct  students  that  Christian  truth  holds  to  overarch- 
ing principles  which  are  not  changed  by  societal  fads.  The 
task  is  obviously  large.  “Let  those  who  must,  despair;  let 
those  who  will,  carry  on,”  said  Martin. 

Quo  vadis,  Christian  college? 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


NIV  and  nonresistance 

Many  modern  Bible  translations  reflect 
the  bias  or  denominational  slant  of  the 
translators.  But  of  all  the  latest  transla- 
tions the  one  that  irks  me  the  most  is 
the  New  International  Version.  To  me  it 
reads  like  a Pentagon  product,  for  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  effort  to  remove 
the  rheme  of  nonresistance  from  its 
pages.  My  three  favorite  shalom  (peace) 
verses  have  been  tampered  with. 

In  Romans  10:15  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion says:  “How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace.” 
The  NIV  says:  “How  beautiful  are  the 
feet  of  those  who  bring  good  news.”  In- 
terlinear Greek-English  New  Testament 
by  G.  R.  Berry  (Zondervan)  clearly  says 
evangelion  ofirene.  (Irene  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  shalom.) 
Why  did  the  editors  leave  out  the  gospel 
of  peace? 

In  Hebrews  12:14  the  King  James 
says:  “Follow  peace  with  all  men  and 
holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.”  Mainline  Christians  think 
you  can  live  in  holiness  but  go  to  war. 
As  I read  this,  if  you  don’t  live  in  peace 
you  will  not  see  God.  But  thanks  to  the 
NIV  the  mainliners  now  have  a loop- 
hole. The  NIV  says  “Make  every  effort 
to  live  in  peace  with  all  men  and  to  be 
holy:  without  holiness  no  one  will  see 
the  Lord.” 

A man  or  woman  who  does  not  show 
agape-shalom  to  everyone  they  meet 
cannot  be  holy.  The  book  of  Hebrews  de- 
liberately links  peace  to  holiness,  but 
the  NIVites  divorce  the  two.  The  error 
of  the  pacifists  is  that  they  think  they 
can  have  peace  without  holiness  and  the 
error  of  the  mainline  gun-toters  is  they 
think  they  can  have  holiness  without 
peace.  Let  it  be  proclaimed:  “There  can 
be  no  peace  without  holiness  and  no 
holiness  without  peace.” 

My  third  favorite  verse  is  Luke  3:14. 
The  King  James  says:  “Do  violence  to  no 
man.”  The  NIV  says  “Don’t  extort 
money.”  The  Greek  word  for  violence 
here  is  diasaysaytay.  I checked  several 
Greek  lexicons  and  they  all  agreed  that 
it  means  to  do  violence,  to  shake 
violently,  to  oppress,  intimidate,  or 
harass.  It  was  translated  from  the 
Septuagint  as  “havoc”  and  “tremble.” 
One  lexicon  said  the  Catholic  Vulgate 
translates  it  as  “to  extort  money.” 

I looked  in  the  Vulgate  and  saw  that 
the  Latin  word  used  here  was  concutio. 
(Our  English  word  “concussion”:  to  be 
knocked  unconscious.)  Then  I looked  in 
Cassell’s  Latin  Dictionary  and  it  defined 


concutio  as  to  “hit,  to  strike,  to  brandish 
a weapon,  or  to  extort  money.”  I am 
distressed  to  think  that  the  translators 
bypassed  the  original  Greek  word,  and 
then  chose  the  weakest  English  mean- 
ing. 

The  20th  century  has  seen  more  vio- 
lence, murder,  and  warfare  than  any 
preceding  one.  Unless  there  is  worse 
ahead  we  will  be  known  as  the  bloodiest 
of  all  centuries.  Those  who  claim  to  be 
Christians  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  slaughter,  so  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  NIV  would  want  to  eliminate  peace 
from  the  gospels. 

Isn’t  it  time  that  we  nonresistant 
Christians  did  something  to  defend 
God’s  Word  which  is  being  eroded 
before  our  very  eyes?  Why  doesn’t  a 
group  of  nonresistant  scholars  produce 
a peacemaker’s  edition  of  the  Bible  with 
all  the  shalom  passages  underlined  and 
footnoted  with  commentaries? 

— Robert  Roberg,  Clayhole,  Ky. 


Enjoy  now  today 

As  a young  adult  past  20,  I was  jolted 
one  day  by  my  college  freshman  room- 
mate’s saying  something  like,  “Sarah, 
you  don’t  really  enjoy  life.  You  think 
you  must  get  this  and  that  done  first.” 
She,  in  contrast,  lived  life  to  the  hilt!  In 
work,  play,  laughter,  and  singing,  Doris 
was  heartiness  personified.  Our  dormi- 
tory room  frequently  rang  with  her  rich, 
resonant,  spontaneous,  soprano  out- 
bursts in  song! 

Doris  had  dropped  a seed  into  the  con- 
servative soil  of  my  soul.  A seed  that  lay 
dormant  for  several  additional,  drearily 
imbalanced,  work-ethnic,  workaholic 
years. 

But  God  is  persistent.  He  sent  me 
others  who  also  knew  how  to  balance 
work  with  play  each  day.  Slowly,  surely, 
I have  learned  that  one’s  self-worth  is 
not  dependent  solely  on  one’s  daily  tan- 
gible accomplishments.  It  is  sensible  to 
rest  before  one  becomes  exhausted.  Tea 
breaks  do  refresh.  It  is  all  right,  now 
and  then,  to  visit  with  a friend  over  the 
phone — with  my  back  to  the  clock.  The 
reading  of  inspiring,  inspired  books  is 
essential  to  the  health  of  one’s  spirit. 
Though  meals  should  be  on  time,  dishes 
can  wait.  The  seed  had  become  a seed- 
ling. 

Yes,  as  a homemaker,  I attend  to  my 
family’s  needs  for  food,  clothes,  and 
shelter — remembering  Jesus’  perspec- 
tive of  not  being  overly  concerned  with 
superficialities.  I’m  glad  he  preferred 
Mary’s  gift  of  time  with  him  to  Martha’s 
itchy-fingers-  in-meal  busyness.  And 
that  Jesus  opened  wide  his  arms  to 
children  amid  his  energy-expending  ser- 
vice to  adults. 


Even  he,  the  Son  of  God,  needed  to 
refresh  his  spirit  in  time  alone  with 
God.  As  I live  likewise,  I enjoy  now — to- 
day. 

— Sarah  Snader  Shearer, Lancaster,  Pa. 


Lament  of  a student 

I bow  my  head,  and  my  thoughts  drift 
among  my  emotions.  I wish  I were  still  a 
child,  that  my  beliefs  would  be  as  simple 
and  sure  as  they  once  appeared  to  be.  And 
yet  I realize  that  my  beliefs  will  not  be 
sure  until  they  have  been  tested.  But  the 
testing  is  accompanied  by  fear. 

I have  started  a journey,  a pilgrimage. 
Once  begun,  there  is  no  return.  I will 
never  again  be  able  to  stand  where  I am 
now.  The  journey  will  end  either  in  defeat 
or  strengthening  victory.  I have  seen 
others  travel  this  journey  and  end  in  un- 
belief, defeat.  Taken  aside  by  their  doubts 
and  fears,  they  have  lost  their  hope.  My 
heart  cries  out  to  them  that  their  journey 
may  not  end  there. 

With  each  year  of  my  journey,  some 
fears  and  doubts  increase.  I will  soon  be 
at  a crossroad,  a fork  in  the  path.  Al- 
though much  of  the  journey’s  effect  will 
depend  upon  the  faith  that  I have  brought 
with  me,  I must  recognize  that  each  fork 
could  shape  my  future.  Many  that  have 
gone  before  me  have  chosen  the  fork  to 
the  right.  It  is  the  fork  that  I am  expected 
to  select.  Yet  I have  seen  travelers  subtly 
destroyed  and  defeated  by  choosing  this 
path. 

The  path  to  the  left  also  calls  my  name. 
It  rebukes  those  who  have  chosen  the 
path  to  the  right  and  declares  that  all 
those  who  will  travel  it  will  lose  the  fight 
and  be  consumed  by  the  journey. 

I am  confused  and  frightened.  If  I 
select  the  path  to  the  right  my  doubts 
may  well  be  increased  and  my  journey 
may  end  in  unbelief  and  defeat.  The  path 
to  the  left  may  strengthen  my  beliefs  and 
help  shatter  the  doubts.  Then  I will  be 
declared  a rival  to  those  who  chose  the  op- 
posite path.  I do  not  wish  to  be  an  enemy, 
my  heart  cries  out  to  them. 

I stand  at  the  crossroad,  the  fork  in  the 
path.  If  I appeal  to  my  fear  and  self-de- 
termination, I shall  choose  the  safe  path 
to  the  left.  If  I appeal  to  my  burden  and 
concern  I shall  choose  the  path  to  the 
right.  The  one  seems  to  offer  victory,  the 
other  the  chance  of  defeat.  The  one  I am 
expected  to  choose,  the  other  I should 
choose.  Either  choice  will  shape  my 
identity.  Who  will  assist  me  in  the  selec- 
tion? Who  will  give  guidance  that  is  objec- 
tive and  unbiased? 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  my  doubts  and  fears 
there  is  confidence,  a peace  that  offers 
strength  and  hope.  An  assurance  is  pres- 
ent, that  as  I continue  to  look  up,  the  pil- 
grimage will  be  directed  and  not 
selected. 

— Willard  Metzger,  Elmira,  Out. 
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Anabaptist  leader  Dirck  Willems  turns  around  to  save  his  persecutor's  life  in  this  famous  Jan  Luyken  etching  from  Martyrs  Mirror.  His  pursuer 
then  arrested  him  and  brought  him  to  trial.  Willems  was  burned  at  the  stake  iti  1569. 


Shalom:  salt  and  light 


by  Levi  Miller 

Shalom  is  an  ancient  biblical  theme 
which  is  a vision  of  joy,  order,  well-being, 
peace,  harmony,  justice,  and  prosperity. 
In  English,  the  translators  have  generally 
used  the  word  “peace,”  but  it  means  more 
than  that. 

Its  full  meaning  is  envisioned  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  it  is  portrayed  in  the 
prophets,  especially  in  the  view  of  Isaiah 
11,  where  the  Messiah  will  bring  justice 
and  righteousness. 

The  wolf  will  live  with  the  lamb , 
the  leopard  will  lie  down  with  the  goat, 
the  calf  and  the  lion  and  the  yearling 
together; 

and  a little  child  will  lead  them .... 

They  will  neither  harm  nor  destroy  on 
all  my  holy  mountain, 
for  the  earth  will  be  full  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

This  idyllic  picture,  which  the  Quaker 
preacher  Edward  Hicks  painted,  showing 
Pennsylvania’s  first  governor— William 
Penn — in  the  background  negotiating 
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peacefully  with  the  Indians,  was,  how- 
ever, more  than  a dream.  It  was  based  on 
God  doing  a new  thing,  “a  shoot  from  the 
stump  of  Jesse,”  the  Messiah  who  would 
begin  God’s  kingdom  in  a new  way. 

Jesus  taught  it.  Jesus  came  and  taught 
us  shalom  in  the  great  teachings  of  Mat- 
thew 5-7  and  then  prayed  to  God:  “Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done.  On  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.” 

So  in  Jesus  we  have  God’s  greatest 
revelation  of  shalom:  justice,  peace, 
order,  joy.  What  Walter  Brueggeman 
once  called  “a  dream  of  God”  had  come  to 
earth.  Yet  Jesus  was  crucified  and  the 
forces  of  evil  have  been  against  shalom 
even  to  this  day. 

But  shalom  is  still  alive.  The  apostle 
Paul  described  God’s  shalom  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  who  hated  each 
other,  as  coming  together  in  the  death  of 
our  Lord  Jesus.  God  is  creating  a new 
person  through  Jesus,  Paul  says  in  Ephe- 
sians, so  making  shalom. 

Next  the  Scriptures  say  this  mystery 
and  plan  of  shalom  is  given  to  the  church 
to  “be  made  known  to  the  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places.”  So  we, 
those  who  confess  Jesus  as  Lord  and  are 
part  of  the  church,  are  the  carriers  of  this 
vision  of  order,  prosperity,  reconciliation, 
joy,  and  well-being— shalom. 


What  I have  said  so  far  probably 
sounds  familiar  even  if  the  word  shalom 
is  not  in  our  daily  vocabulary.  We  do  not 
use  it  for  a greeting  as  the  Hebrews  did.  I, 
in  fact,  as  a youth  had  never  heard  the 
word  shalom.  Why  is  it  important  today? 
As  a word,  in  and  of  itself,  of  course,  it  is 
not  important.  But  for  what  it  signifies,  it 
is. 

Mennonites  emphasize  it.  Mennonites 
have  come  to  shalom  as  a people  and 
through  nonresistance.  In  the  16th-centu- 
ry Protestant  Reformation,  the  Men- 
nonite forbears — the  Anabaptists — were 
outlawed,  hunted,  and  killed.  During  this 
time  of  intense  religious  controversy  and 
renewal,  there  was  no  room  for  a nonvio- 
lent minority. 

One  Anabaptist  in  Holland,  Dirck 
Willems,  was  discovered  and  was  chased 
by  a thief  catcher.  It  was  a cold  winter 
day.  Willems,  in  an  attempted  escape,  ran 
across  the  thin  ice  of  a pond.  It  cracked, 
but  he  reached  the  other  side.  The  thief 
catcher  followed  but  he  fell  through  and 
was  drowning  in  the  icy  water.  He  cried 
for  help. 

Upon  hearing  the  cries,  Willems  turned 
around  and  rescued  his  enemy,  the  thief 
catcher.  The  burgomaster  then  arrested 
Dirck  Willems  and  he  was  ultimately 
burned  at  the  stake,  as  Martyrs  Mirror 
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says,  “Confirming  the  genuine  faith  of 
the  truth  with  his  death  and  blood,  as  an 
instructive  example  to  all  pious  Chris- 
tians” (p.  741). 

That  is  nonresistance.  Nonresistance  or 
defenselessness  is  based  on  Jesus’  ex- 
ample and  teaching: 

“You  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  ‘ An 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a 
tooth.  ’ 

But  I say  to  you,  Do  not  resist  one  who 
is  evil. 

But  if  any  one  strikes  you  on  the  right 
cheek,  Turn  him  the  other  also . . . . 

You  have  heard  that  it  was  said, 

'You  shall  love  your  neighbor  and  hate 
your  enemy.  ’ 

But  I say  to  you,  Love  your  enemies 
and  pray  for  those  who  persecute 
you.  ” — Matthew  5:38,  h3-bh 

In  the  individualistic  and  tolerant  so- 
ciety of  democratic  North  America,  this 
commitment  to  suffer  rather  than  to  in- 
flict harm  became  tied  to  a deep  humility. 
An  18th-century  Mennonite  prayer  book 
(Emshafte  Chris tenpflict)  has  a disciple- 
ship  prayer  which  ends:  “Sift  from  our 
hearts  every  trace  of  pride,  which  is  of  the 
devil,  and  plant  in  us  the  seeds  of  hu- 
mility as  the  root  and  foundation  of  vir- 
tue” (p.  27). 

Realism  of  modern  world.  But  such 
simple  nonresistance  and  humility  was 
not  sufficient  for  realism  of  the  modern 
world  nor  of  the  Bible.  In  the  same  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah’s  “Peaceable  Kingdom,”  the 
prophet  also  says,  “He  shall  smite  the 
earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth.”  Jesus 
resisted  the  evil  of  the  temple  merchants 
and  Paul  was  aggressive  in  the  pursuit  of 
justice  and  evangelism. 

In  the  world  of  business,  we  constantly 
use  force  when  we  use  the  law  to  obligate 
payment,  when  we  hire  and  dismiss  em- 
ployees. For  Sharon  Hostetler,  codirector 
of  Witness  for  Peace  in  Nicaragua,  the 
word  shalom  is  more  than  nonretaliation. 
It  includes  active  pursuit  of  what  is  right 
and  just. 

Since  World  War  II  Mennonites  have 
spent  their  energies  pursuing  peace  in  a 
larger  context  and  in  broader  terms.  This 
has  led  to  shalom  and  to  what  has  been 
called  “the  politics  of  Jesus.”  The  assump- 
tion is  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  will 
inevitably  lead  one  into  some  encounter 
with  the  social  order:  sometimes  in  con- 
flict, sometimes  in  cooperation,  and 
sometimes  in  virtual  isolation. 

We  share  many  social,  cultural,  and 
business  relationships  with  our 
neighbors.  The  same  bomb  that  threatens 
the  Methodists,  the  Pentecostals,  and  the 
Unitarians,  threatens  us.  And  I should 
add  for  those  with  whom  we  respectfully 


disagree,  that  the  same  bomb  that  saves 
the  Methodists,  the  Pentecostals,  and  the 
Unitarians,  also  saves  us.  But  in  all  this 
communality,  we  have  assumed  that  as 
Christians  we  evangelize  first  to  form  a 
new  community  of  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ.  And  second,  we  reject  lethal  vio- 
lence as  a way  to  make  shalom  happen. 

Other  Christians  interested.  In  this 
move  we  have  met  other  Christians  who 
no  less  than  Mennonites  are  believers  in 
God  and  Jesus  Christ  and  committed  to 
extending  the  kingdom  of  God — hence  to 
extend  shalom.  Since  the  age  of  the  bomb 
following  World  War  II,  many  people 
have  had  doubts  that  a nuclear  war  can 
be  justified  on  any  moral  grounds.  If  we 
destroy  the  world,  is  this  not  too  high  a 
price  to  pay?  A nuclear  war  will  be  the 
last  war. 

Many  Presbyterians  would  agree  with 
Gwynne  Dyer,  commentator  on  a recent 
PBS  television  series  called  “War.”  Dyer 
says,  “We’ve  gone  on  fighting  wars  all 
through  our  history  because  we’ve  been 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  Now,  though,  the 
price  is  too  high.”  Dyer  is  a nuclear  pac- 
ifist. 


Those  who  give  shalom 
even  to  the  point  of 
suffering  are  the  blessed 
ones.  They  are  salt  and  a 
light  to  the  world. 


In  1983,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  urged  each 
congregation  to  adopt  the  “Commitment 
to  Peacemaking.”  This  commitment  in- 
volves prayer,  evangelism,  serving  the 
needy,  worship,  working  with  refugees, 
supporting  food  pantry.  Shalom  affects 
all  areas  of  life.  It  even  includes  the  place 
for  a Presbyterian  minister  to  get  ar- 
rested for  joining  with  some  Catholics 
and  Quakers  in  giving  sanctuary  to 
refugees  from  Central  America.  Whether 
the  issue  is  nuclear  war  or  doing  shalom 
on  these  various  issues,  we  have  much 
common  ground  with  all  Christians. 

So  now  we  ask  what  is  God’s  word  of 
shalom  for  us  today.  It  is,  I believe,  as  old 
and  as  new  as  the  words  of  Jesus  our 
Savior  and  Lord  when  he  addressed  the 
crowd  on  the  mountainside  and  said: 
blessings,  happiness,  wellness  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  those  who  mourn,  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  the 
merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  shalom 
makers,  the  peacemakers,  the  persecuted. 


The  ultimate  truth  is  that  those  who  give 
shalom  even  to  the  point  of  suffering  are 
the  blessed  ones.  And  by  so  doing  we  are 
salt  (a  preserving  factor)  and  a light  to 
the  world. 

Traditionally,  for  Mennonites  this  salt 
has  been  given  more  as  a people  apart, 
showing  another  way.  For  Presbyterians 
this  light  has  been  given  more  within  the 
structures  of  society.  But  for  both,  at  our 
best,  we  have  been  a preserving  force  and 
have  given  light  in  a dark  century. 

Working  together.  The  one  is  quite 
particularistic  and  small  (perhaps  like 
salt)  and  the  other  is  more  universal  and 
large  (like  a light).  But  as  salt  and  light 
we  can  work  together.  Here  are  some 
examples: 

1.  I recently  visited  Atlantic,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  with  some  youth  helped  to 
rebuild  after  the  destruction  of  a tornado. 
We  discovered  we  were  working  together 
with  Christian  Reformed  from  Ontario, 
Mennonites  from  Michigan,  Amish  from 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Presbyterians 
from  the  local  area.  We  were  creating 
shalom  together. 

2.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  there  is  a Na- 
tional Inter-Religious  Service  Board  for 
Conscientious  Objectors.  It  represents  the 
concerns  of  the  various  religious  pacifists 
to  our  government.  The  chair  is  John 
Stoner,  a Brethren  in  Christ;  the  execu- 
tive secretary  is  William  Yolton,  a 
Presbyterian.  We  are  creating  shalom  to- 
gether. 

3.  About  four  years  ago  I met  a Presby- 
terian minister  at  an  ecumenical 
luncheon  in  Venezuela.  I was  a new  mis- 
sionary, and  we  began  to  share  what  the 
gospel  meant  to  our  churches.  He  had 
never  heard  of  the  Mennonites  and  soon 
we  talked  of  peace  and  community.  “Well, 
I am  a Mennonite,  too,”  he  said.  In  any 
case,  in  evangelism  our  two  churches 
often  shared  resources  and  fellowship. 
We  were  sharing  shalom. 

4.  I could  name  many  more  instances  of 
Christians  working  together,  whether 
with  our  next-door  neighbors  or  in  larger 
global  settings.  At  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center  last  January,  Mennonites 
and  Presbyterians  met  for  a Shalom  Con- 
ference. One  evening  a group  from  Ohio 
presented  a musical  drama  on  the  nuclear 
danger  called  Alice  in  Blunderland.  The 
group’s  name  is  Legacy.  They  chose  that 
name  for  themselves  as  a way  of  saying 
that  they  want  to  leave  something  for 
their  children.  That  name  captures  some- 
thing of  the  biblical  word  of  shalom  for 
us.  By  the  grace  of  God,  we  want  to  leave 
something  for  our  children. 

Let  us  do  it  by  recalling  the  words  of 
Jesus:  By  being  the  creators  of  shalom  we 
are  the  daughters  and  sons  of  God.  We 
are  the  salt  and  the  light  of  the  world. 
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Larger-than-expected  crowd  explores 
meaning  and  practice  of  worship 


A much-larger-than-expected  crowd  of 
nearly  700  from  all  over  North  America 
descended  on  Goshen  College  for  a 
Festival  of  Worship,  May  15-18.  Most  of 
them  were  pastors,  song  leaders,  worship 
leaders,  and  worship  committee  members 
from  local  congregations.  And  many  of 
them  came  together  in  car  pools  and  van 
loads. 

Leaders  of  the  three  sponsoring  de- 
nominations—Mennonite  Church,  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and 
Church  of  the  Brethren — said  the  large 
turnout  demonstrated  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  worship  in  their  denominations, 
which  traditionally  have  scorned  the 
practices  of  liturgical  churches  but  have  not 
given  much  thought  to  their  own  worship 
experiences. 

“I  hope  this  will  help  reshape  our  wor- 
ship life — both  individually  and  cor- 
porately,” festival  coordinator  Harold 
Bauman  told  the  expectant  participants, 
who  seemed  eager  to  learn  about  as  well 
as  experience  good  worship.  One  observer 
soon  noted,  however,  that  while  the  litur- 
gical influences  on  the  festival  were 
strong,  the  influences  of  charismatic  and 
minority  forms  of  worship  were  absent. 

Keynote  speaker  Don  Hustad,  a 
veteran  church  music  professor  at 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
said  too  much  of  the  worship  in  his  own 
denomination — and  among  Mennonites 
and  Brethren — is  “shallow,  simplistic, 
sentimental,  and  showy.”  He  said  too 
much  of  it  is  also  preoccupied  with  per- 
sonal spiritual  experiences  as  expressed 
through  gospel  songs  and  testimonies. 
Hustad  urged  Christians  to  focus  their 
worship  on  God  and  not  on  themselves. 

Each  of  the  three  sponsoring  denomi- 
nations were  responsible  for  leading  a 
start-of-the-day  worship  service  during 
the  festival.  They  were  intended  to  serve 
as  models  for  congregational  worship,  al- 
though they  were  admittedly  high- 
powered  and  perhaps  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  average  congregation. 

The  opening  Mennonite  Church- 
planned  service,  for  example,  used  some 
of  the  top  talent  in  the  denomination — 
worship  leader  Marlene  Kropf,  preacher 
Myron  Augsburger,  song  leader  Mary 
Oyer,  children’s  storyteller  Jim  Lapp,  and 
others. 

After  each  experience  of  worship  was  a 
time  for  looking  at  the  theory  of  wor- 
ship— for  theological  reflection  on  its 
meaning.  Colorado  pastor  Marilyn  Miller 
said  that  worship  should  be  an  encounter 
with  the  “whole  God”  with  “our  whole 
selves” — mental,  emotional,  and  physical. 


College  professor  Don  Blosser  called  for  a 
new  kind  of  preaching  that  grows  out  of 
congregational  life  and  not  out  of  the  pas- 
tor’s study.  Theologian  Millard  Lind  (sub- 
stituting for  ailing  Earle  Fike)  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  telling  and 
retelling  the  story  of  God  and  his  people. 

In  the  afternoons,  festival  participants 
had  a menu  of  45  workshops  from  which 
to  choose.  Among  the  offerings  were  wor- 
ship planning,  banner-making,  the 
church  year,  the  role  of  the  worship  com- 
mittee, incorporating  children  in  worship, 
drama,  song  leading,  liturgical  dance,  the 
use  of  instruments,  and  storytelling. 

The  evenings  were  reserved  for  celebra- 
tion, including  an  organ  recital  by 
keynote  speaker  Don  Hustad,  a slide 
presentation  of  her  avant-garde  needle- 
point work  by  Mennonite  artist  Liz 
Wenger,  and  a musical  production  of 
Benjamin  Britten’s  “Noye’s  Fludde”  by 
members  of  College  Mennonite  Church — 
where  many  of  the  festival  sessions  were 
held. 

Most  of  the  audience  at  the  musical 
were  unaware  that  one  of  the  performers 
collapsed  of  a heart  attack  at  the  end  of 
the  performance.  He  was  Lee  Slough,  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  and  the  father  of 
Rebecca  Slough,  one  of  the  planners  of 
the  festival.  He  died  on  the  way  to  the 
hospital.  The  audience,  who  watched 
Slough  throw  himself  into  playing  the 
timpani  for  the  first  time  since  his  high 
school  days  almost  40  years  earlier,  was 
visibly  disturbed  when  they  learned  of  his 
death  the  next  morning. 

Throughout  the  festival,  the  people 


Liturgical  dancers  Kathy  Meyer  (left)  and 
Maribeth  Shank  of  Assembly  Mennonite 
Church  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  participate  in  one  of 
the  worship  services. 

who  are  working  on  a new  hymnal  for  the 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  sought  reaction 
to  their  efforts  so  far.  They  brought  along 
200  copies  of  a “test  book”  which  they  said 
could  be  expanded  and  refined  into  the 
new  hymnal— set  for  release  in  1992— if 
the  response  is  positive.  They  distributed 
questionnaires  for  the  participants  to 
complete. 

The  festival  concluded  with  a Brethren- 
style  love  feast.  It  included  a light  meal, 
communion,  and  “hand  washing”  (instead 
of  the  usual  foot  washing,  due  to  logis- 
tical problems  in  the  cramped  space 
available).  “We  leave  as  new  people — 
transformed  by  our  worship,”  said 
Brethren  leader  Bob  Bowman  at  the 
end. — Steve  Shenk,  for  Meetinghouse 


Few  seats  were  empty  for  the  Festival  of  Worship. 
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©astern  mennonite  seminary 

harrlsonburg.  Virginia  22801 


Introducing  the  class  of  '86 


James  E.  Bartholomew 

Master  of  Arts  in  Church  Ministries 

Concentration:  Church  planting 


James  and  Pam  Bartholomew 
Jim's  home  church  is  Central 
Mennonite,  Archbold,  Ohio  (Ohio 
Conference).  He  was  an  intern  there 
before  coming  to  seminary.  The 
Bartholomews  will  return  to  the 
Canton,  Ohio,  area  following 
raduation  so  Pam  can  complete 
er  schooling.  Jim  is  anticipating 
an  assignment  in  church  planting. 


Kevin  A.  Carey 
M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Congregational 
leadership 


Kevin,  an  accountant  at  EMC,  is  a 
member  of  Community  Mennonite 
Church  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Virginia  Conference).  He  has  been 
a Sunday  school  teacher  and 
member  of  Community's  education 
committee.  Kevin  plans  to  do 
further  graduate  work  in  church 
history. 


Gerald  A.  Clemmer 
Master  of  Divinity  (M.Div.) 


Gerald  and  Lydia  Clemmer  and 
daughters 


Following  graduation  Gerald  will 
return  to  his  home  church,  Souder- 
ton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  (Franconia 
Conference),  to  serve  as  associate 
pastor.  He  came  to  seminary  after 
receiving  a bachelor's  degree  in 
sociology  and  youth  ministries  from 
Eastern  College,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  has  offered  me  the  opportunity  to  develop  a value 
system  for  confronting  the  conditions  of  modem  American  life  without  losing 
characteristics  of  discipleship  and  service.  This  value  system  permits  me  to  be  fully 
present  in  many  kinds  of  situations  without  compromising  the  principles  of  Christ. 

—Robert  L.  Shreiner 


John  A.  Oavidhizar 
M.Div. 


John  and  Kathy  Davidhizar 


Before  enrolling  full-time  at  EMS, 
John  was  general  manager  of 
WEMC-FM,  radio  station  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  Seminary. 
He  is  associate  pastor  at  Valley  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Criders,  Va. 
(Virginia  Conference).  His  home 
church  before  coming  to  seminary 
was  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite, 
Goshen,  Ind.  (Indiana-Michigan 
Conference). 


Gary  W.  Davis 

Master  of  Arts  in  Religion 

Concentration:  Anabaptist  history 


An  historian  by  occupation  before 
coming  to  EMS,  Gary  was  a member 
of  Napier  Mennonite  Church, 
Bedford,  Pa.  (General  Conference). 
He  returned  to  that  congregation 
for  an  internship  as  part  of  his 
seminary  program.  Gary's  present 
home  church  is  Mt.  Bethel  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  Dayton,  Va. 
(Shenandoah  Conference,  Church 
of  the  Brethren).  He  is  exploring  a 
pastoral  position. 


Beyond  receiving  excellent  academic  and  practical 
ministry  training  I have  especially  appreciated  the 
opportunity  of  learning  to  know  my  professors  and 
other  church  leaders  in  a personal  way.  I also  have 
developed  a more  accurate  perspective  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  a deeper  appreciation  of  it. 

—Roger  L.  Steffy 


Mark  T.  Emerson 
M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Christian  counseling 
and  church  planting/evangelism 


Mark  and  Marsha  Emerson  and  sons 


Mark  came  to  seminary  from  the 
faculty  of  Gateway  Christian  School, 
Mertztown,  Pa.  His  home  church  is 
Fredericksville  Mennonite  in  Mertz- 
town (Franconia  Conference).  Mark 
is  exploring  an  overseas  assignment 
with  joint  sponsorship  of  Franconia 
Conference  Mission  Board  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities. 


Sandra  S.  Foster 

M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 

Concentration:  Pastoral  counseling 


Sandra  plans  to  begin  clinical 
pastoral  education  this  summer  in 
preparation  for  institutional 
chaplaincy.  Before  coming  to  EMS, 
she  was  director  of  retreat  program- 
ming for  Christian  Counseling  and 
Teaching  Center,  an  ecumenical 
church  support  ministry  in  Syria, 

Va.  She  had  worked  there  1972-85. 


Preston  D.  Goering 
M.Div. 


Preston  and  Deborah  Goering 


Preston  came  to  EMS  from 
Moundridge,  Kan.,  where  he  was  a 
floor  covering  installer  and  youth 
pastor  at  Bethel  College  Mennonite 
Church  (General  Conference). 

While  in  seminary  he  has  been  a 
student  pastor  at  Trissels  Mennonite 
Church,  Broadway,  Va.  (Virginia 
Conference)  and  summer  pastor  at 
First  Mennonite  and  West  Zion 
Mennonite,  General  Conference 
churches  in  Moundridge.  He  is 
exploring  a pastoral  assignment. 


Lewis  C.  Good  Jr. 

M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Counseling 


Lewis  and  Helen  Good 


Upon  graduation  from  seminary, 
Lewis  will  continue  his  present 
responsibilities  as  bishop  for  the 
Washington-Baltimore  District  of 
Lancaster  Conference.  His  home 
church  is  Cottage  City  (Md.) 
Mennonite.  By  occupation,  Lewis 
also  has  been  a real  estate  agent. 


After  being  in  the 
ministry  for  19  years, 
seminary  has  been  a 
refreshing  experience 
both  in  meeting  new 
people  and  a new 
challenge  to  Christian 
service  This  also 
provides  me  with  a 
greater  understanding 
of  the  word  of  God  and 
who  we  are  as  a 
Mennonite  people 
—David  S.  Huyard 


Lester  T.  Hartzler 
M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Congregational 
leadership 


Lester  came  to  EMS  from  the 
Belleville,  Pa.,  area  where  he  was  a 
medical  technologist  and  member 
of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
(Allegheny  Conference).  While  in 
seminary  he  began  serving  part- 
time  as  pastor  of  Valley  Central 
United  Church  of  Christ,  New 
Market,  Va.  He  will  become  full-time 
pastor  there  upon  graduation. 


Edwin  C.  Heilman 
M.Div. 


Ed  and  Dorinda  Heilman  and 

daughters 

Ed  was  a construction  worker  in 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  before  he 
enrolled  at  EMS.  His  home  church 
was  Swatara  Hill  Church  of  the 
Brethren  (Atlantic  Northeast 
Conference).  His  assignments  while 
a seminary  student  have  included 
summer  program  director  at  Briery 
Branch  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Dayton,  Va.,  and  youth  director  and 
summer  assistant  pastor  of  Waynes- 
boro (Va.)  Church  of  the  Brethren. 


Roger  E.  Hershberger 
M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 


Roger  and  DeAnn  Hershberger  and 
daughters 


Upon  graduation,  Roger  moves  in- 
to a full-time  position  as  associate 
pastor  at  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Menno- 
nite Church  (Virginia  Conference). 
He  had  been  serving  in  that  position 
part-time.  Roger  was  a painter  before 
he  enrolled  in  seminary.  Harrison- 
burg Mennonite  is  his  home  church. 


Randall  S.  Keeler 
M.Div. 


Randall  and  Karen  Keeler  and  son 

Randall  will  return  to  his  home 
area  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  upon  gradu- 
ation to  become  Eastern  District 
Conference  youth  minister  for  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  His  home  church  is  Zion 
Mennonite  (Eastern  District  Con- 
ference). Before  coming  to  seminary 
Randall  was  in  voluntary  service  in 
Fresno,  Calif.  As  a seminary  student 
he  was  youth  minister  at  Waynesboro 
(Va.)  Church  of  the  Brethren. 


Donald  E.  Kelly 
Bachelor  of  Divinity 


Don's  home  church  is  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Newton,  N.H.,  (American 
Baptist  Churches  of  New 
Hampshire)  and  he  came  to  EMS 
following  college  at  Liberty  Baptist 
in  Lynchburg,  Va.  While  a seminary 
student  he  served  as  an  intern  at 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Baptist  Church. 
He  is  looking  for  a position  as  an 
assistant  pastor  in  New  England. 


Barry  L.  Kwallek 
M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Congregational 
leadership  and  Christian 
education 


Verna  and  G.  Irvin  Lehman 

Verna  was  a nurse  before  entering 
seminary.  Her  home  church  is  Park 
View  Mennonite,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Virginia  Conference).  Her  plans 
following  graduation  are  uncertain. 


Emanuel  Martin 

M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 

Concentration:  Pastoral  counseling 


Gerald  and  Jo  Ann  Meeks 

Before  coming  to  seminary  Gerald 
was  pastor  of  Dublin  (Va.) 
Pentecostal  Holiness  Church 
(Virginia  Conference  Pentecostal 
Holiness).  He  has  been  part-time 
pastor  at  Dry  Run  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Seven  Fountains,  Va.,  while  a 
student,  and  plans  to  pastor  and 
teach. 


Barry  and  Christine  Kwallek  and 
daughters 

Barry  was  an  elder  of  Good  News 
Fellowship,  Covington,  Va.,  before 
coming  to  seminary.  While  at  EMS 
he  has  been  part-time  pastor  of 
Blue  Ridge  Independent  Church, 
Elkton,  Va. 


Verna  Y.  Lehman 

M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 

Concentration:  Counseling 


Emanuel  is  pastor  of  Hebron 
Mennonite  Church,  Hagerstown, 
Md.  (Atlantic  Coast  Conference), 
where  he  began  as  part-time  pastor 
in  the  fall  of  1985.  He  was  a social 
worker  in  West  Virginia  before 
coming  to  seminary  and  was  a 
member  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Albans,  WVa.  (Green- 
brier Presbytery). 


Gerald  L.  Meeks 

M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 


Richard  G.  Mininger 
M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Congregational 
leadership 


Richard  came  to  EMS  from 
Susquehanna,  Pa.,  where  he  was  a 
carpenter  and  member  of  Lake  View 
Mennonite  Church  (Franconia 
Conference).  As  a seminary  student 
he  worked  with  Springdale 
Mennonite  Church,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  in  evaluating  the  congregation's 
Christian  education  and  youth 
programs.  Richard  anticipates  an 
assignment  as  an  assistant  pastor. 


Frankie  L.  Perdue 

M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 

Concentration:  General  studies 


Frankie  and  Edris  Perdue  and  sons 


Frankie  came  to  EMC  and  later  to 
EMS  from  Sherman,  N.Y.,  where  he 
was  principal  of  New  Life  Christian 
Academy.  While  a student  he  was 
youth  pastor  at  Shenandoah  (Va.) 
Assembly  of  God  (Potomac 
District/Assembly  of  God),  the 
Perdue  family's  home  church. 
Frankie  is  exploring  more  schooling 
or  a pastoral  or  teaching  position. 


Ida  G.  Poole 

M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Counseling 


Ida  anticipates  volunteer  work 
following  graduation  through  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  possibly 
with  a hospice  program  in  the 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  area.  She 
presently  visits  two  afternoons  a 
week  at  Sunnyside  Retirement 
Home  near  Harrisonburg  and 
prepares  programs  for  a monthly 
Bible  study  group.  She  is  a member 
of  Massanutten  Presbyterian 
Church  where  her  husband, 

Arnold,  is  pastor. 


Seminary  has  been 
for  me  a rich  and 
rewarding  time  of 
preparation  and 
training  for  pastoral 
ministry.  I have 
especially  appreciated 
the  commitment  of  the 
faculty  and  seminary 
community  to  the 
primary  task  of 
proclaiming  the  good 
news  of  salvation  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

—Gerald  A.  Clemer 


James  W.  Roynon 
M.Div. 


James  and  Nancy  Roynon  and 

family 

James  will  go  to  Barberton,  Ohio, 
following  graduation  to  serve  as 
pastor  of  Summit  Mennonite 
Church  (Ohio  Conference).  He  was 
a public  school  teacher  for  10  years 
before  coming  to  seminary  and  his 
home  church  was  North  Clinton 
Mennonite,  Wauseon,  Ohio  (Ohio 
Conference). 


Jurgen  Schonwetter 
M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Christian  education 


Following  graduation  Jurgen  will 
return  to  his  teaching  position  at 
Columbia  Bible  College,  Clearbrook, 
British  Columbia.  His  home  church 
there  is  Bethel  Mennonite  Church 
at  Aldergrove  (General  Conference/ 
Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
British  Columbia). 


; 


The  friendliness  and  genuine  caring  of  the  faculty  for 
the  students,  their  dedication  to  Christ  and  commitment 
to  learning  have  blessed  me  repeatedly  I have 
appreciated  that  a demand  for  agreement  was  not  a 
criteria  for  acceptance  The  desire  to  apply  the  scriptures 
to  the  personal  national  and  international 
circumstances  in  which  we  live  is  a strength  of  EMS.  The 
fellowship  of  the  other  students  is  a blessing. 

—Sandra  S.  Foster 


Stephen  J.  Szibler 

M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 

Concentration:  Church  planting 

Before  coming  to  seminary 
Stephen  worked  as  a cable  televi- 
sion production  manager,  a house 
painter,  a photo  lab  technician  and 
landscaper.  At  EMS  he  has  worked 
as  an  announcer  for  WEMC-FM  and 
as  a construction  worker  at  the  new 
campus  center.  His  study-related 
assignments  included  work  with 
mentally  retarded  adolescents  at  a 
training  school  in  Vineland,  N.J., 
and  a ministry  internship  at  Park 
View  Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  His  home  church  is 
Methacton  Mennonite,  Norristown, 
Pa.  (Franconia  Conference). 


Robert  L.  Shreiner 
M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Christian 
counseling 


Robert  and  Mary  Ann  Shreiner 


Upon  graduation  Bob  will 
become  pastoral  team  leader  at 
Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  (Franconia  Conference). 
While  a seminary  student  he  was 
pastor  of  Hyattsville  (Md.) 
Mennonite  Church  (Allegheny 
Conference).  Previously  he  had 
been  pastor  of  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  (Atlantic 
Coast  Conference). 


Roger  L.  Steffy 
M.Div. 


Roger  and  Carol  Steffy  and  family 


Roger  moves  to  Archbold,  Ohio, 
following  graduation  to  become 
associate  pastor  at  Central  Men- 
nonite Church  (Ohio  Conference). 
For  eight  years  before  coming  to 
seminary  the  Steffy  family  lived  in 
Geneseo,  N.Y.,  and  were  members 
of  Geneseo  Baptist  Church.  Roger 
was  assistant  pastor  there  1980-82. 
He  grew  up  in  the  Lancaster,  Pa., 
area  and  his  home  church  was  East 
Petersburg  Mennonite  (Lancaster 
Conference). 


Thomas  A.  Tarrants 
M.Div. 


Thomas  was  Episcopal  campus 
minister  at  George  Mason  University, 
Fairfax,  Va.,  before  coming  to 
seminary.  While  at  seminary  he  was 
lay  reader-in-charge  at  St.  Andrews 
Episcopal  Church,  Marshall,  Va.  His 
home  church  is  Church  of  the 
Apostles  (Episcopal)  in  Fairfax. 


I.  Larry  Tyner  Jr. 
M.Div. 


Larry  and  Tami  Tyner  and  family 


Larry  is  pastor  of  Beaver  Creek 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  Bridgewater, 
Va.  He  enrolled  at  EMS  in  1979 
following  graduation  from  EMC  in 
1978  and  became  pastor  of  Arbor 
Hill  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Staun- 
ton, Va.  His  home  church  before 
coming  to  seminary  was  Washington 
(D.C.)  Church  of  the  Brethren. 


W.  Roy  Walls  Jr. 

M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Church  planting/ 
growth 


Roy  and  Rose  Walls  and  daughter 

Before  coming  to  seminary,  Roy 
was  a computer  systems  analyst/ 
programmer  and  was  a member  of 
Valley  View  Mennonite  Church, 
Spartansburg,  Pa.  (Ohio  Confer- 
ence). For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  pastor  of  Singers  Glen  (Va.) 
Baptist  Church.  He  plans  to 
continue  in  a pastoral  role  following 
graduation  and  is  looking  for 
opportunities  to  serve  "where  the 
vision  exists  for  the  Gospel  to  be 
actively  spread  and  lived." 


Charles  E.  Woods 
M.Div. 


Jason  J.  Yoder 
M.Div. 


Following  graduation  Charles  will 
continue  as  pastor  of  Bethel  Free 
Methodist  Church  in  Fort 
Washington,  Md.,  a position  he  has 
held  since  1984.  Charles  was  a 
minister  in  the  Maryland-Virginia 
Conference  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church  before  coming  to  seminary 
and  while  a student  also  was  pastor 
of  Culpeper  (Va.)  Free  Methodist 
Church  1979-84. 


Calvin  L.  Yoder 
M.A.  in  Church  Ministries 
Concentration:  Congregational 
leadership 


Jason  and  Donna-Marie  Yoder 

The  Yoders  will  be  moving  to  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  area  following 
graduation  to  become  involved  in 
church  planting  under  the 
Evangelism  Commission  of  Ohio 
Conference.  Jason  graduated  from 
EMC  in  1982  and  while  a seminary 
student  served  as  assistant  pastor  of 
Mt.  Vernon  Mennonite  Church, 
Grottoes,  Va.  His  home  church  is 
Cornerstone  Mennonite  Church, 
Hartville,  Ohio  (Conservative 
Conference). 


Calvin's  assignment  upon  gradua- 
tion is  associate  pastor  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  Souderton,  Pa. 
(General  Conference).  Before 
coming  to  seminary  he  worked  in  a 
lumber  yard  and  was  a pastoral 
intern  for  two  years  at  West  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  Parnell,  Iowa 
(lowa-Nebraska  Conference). 


The  experience  of  EMS 
has  been  one  of 
growth,  enrichment  and 
even  excitement  for  me 
I appreciate  the 
seminary's  spiritual  and 
practical  emphases. 

—Lewis  C.  Good  Jr. 


Calvin  and  Lorie  Yoder  and  family 


Certificate  graduates 

David  S.  Huyard 
Certificate  in  Biblical  Studies 

David  is  the  former  pastor  of 
Rainbow  Mennonite  Church, 
Mountain  City,  Tenn.  (Atlantic 
Coast  Conference).  While  enrolled 
in  the  seminary's  certificate 
program,  he  was  involved  in 
evangelism  to  the  Caribbean  islands 
through  his  own  radio  ministry.  He 
is  considering  further  study  for  at 
least  another  year. 


David  and  Anna  Mary  Huyard  and 
daughter 


Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  offers  graduate  level 

theological  programs  which  prepare  students  to  become  pastors  or 
assume  other  positions  of  church  leadership.  The  campus  provides  a 
stimulating  and  congenial  environment  for  people  of  diverse  denomina- 
tions and  cultural  backgrounds  to  pursue  biblical  and  theological 
studies  within  a community  of  believers. 

EMS  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Association  of  Theological  Schools  as 
are  its  programs:  Master  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Arts  in  Church  Ministries, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Religion,  Certificate  in  Pastoral  Studies,  Certificate  in 
Biblical  Studies. 

For  admissions  information  call  toll  free  1-800-368-2665  (in  Virginia  and 
Canada  call  collect  703-433-8711). 

For  pastoral  placements  contact  John  R.  Martin,  registrar  and  director 
of  field  education,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
22801,  703-433-2771,  Ext.  260. 


Seminary  has  meant  a strengthening  of  my  faith 
commitment  and  a challenge  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  every  aspect  of  my  life 

—Randall  S.  Keeler 


Laura  S.  Kurtz 

Certificate  in  Biblical  Studies 


Laura  came  to  seminary  on  a 
year's  furlough  which  may  lead  to 
another  assignment.  She  was  a 
missionary  teacher  in  Tanzania 
under  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities  from  1958  to 
1984.  Her  home  church  is 
Conestoga  Mennonite  at  Morgan- 
town, Pa.  (Atlantic  Coast 
Conference). 


James  A.  Sutton 
Certificate  in  Pastoral  Studies 

James  is  pastor  of  Cornerstone 
Christian  Fellowship,  Mountaintop, 
Pa.  (Lancaster  Conference).  He 
taught  English  in  a state  prison 
before  coming  to  seminary  and  his 
home  church  was  Full  Gospel 
Chapel  of  Avoca,  Pa.  As  a seminary 
student  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  New  Covenant  Mennonite 
Fellowship,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Virginia  Conference). 
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‘Where  did  all  the 
young  volunteers  go?’ 
ask  MCC  leaders 

“The  message  young  people  are  getting 
constantly  is  ‘You  don’t  have  enough  of 
this  or  that,’  ” said  Florence  Driedger  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Saskatch- 
ewan. She  noted  that  today’s  youth  may 
feel  a sense  of  hopelessness  about  world 
problems  and  their  ability  to  make  a 
difference.  “It’s  critical  that  we  give  them 
the  message  that  they  are  desperately 
needed,”  she  said. 

Driedger’s  words  summed  up  the 
concerns  of  many  attending  the  April  11- 
12  meeting  of  the  MCC  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  where  dis- 
cussion centered  around  a steady 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  young 
people  in  their  20s  serving  with  MCC.  The 
number  of  workers  continues  to  grow — it 
hit  the  1,000  mark  for  the  first  time 
recently — but  the  average  age  has  risen 
to  35  from  25  in  1968. 

Committee  members  expressed  concern 
that  inexperienced  young  people  are  not 
being  given  the  same  opportunities  to 
develop  their  skills  in  overseas  assign- 
ments as  their  predecessors,  and  sug- 
gested creative  approaches  are  needed  to 
give  more  people  under  25  a chance  to 
contribute  meaningfully. 

A wide  variety  of  reasons  were  given 
for  the  change,  from  a shift  in  cultural  at- 
titudes to  the  reluctance  of  overburdened 
overseas  administrators  to  accept 
inexperienced  volunteers  for  difficult 
assignments.  Also  a factor  is  the  increase 
in  experienced  volunteers  who  are  extend- 
ing their  terms  of  service,  and  the  grow- 
ing number  of  retirees  seeking  assign- 
ments. 

MCC  staff  noted  that  some  young 
people  seem  to  be  losing  enthusiasm  for 
service  in  their  preoccupation  with 
developing  careers.  However,  increas- 
ingly demanding  qualifications  make  it 
harder  for  people  who  don’t  have  specific 
skills  to  find  an  MCC  placement.  Some 
are  attracted  to  short-term  service  op- 
portunities offered  by  parachurch  organi- 
zations, while  others  simply  conclude 
there  is  no  place  to  serve. 

Overseas  administrators  said  the  prob- 
lem of  placing  young  people  is  compli- 
cated, citing  such  factors  as  higher  educa- 
tional demands  placed  on  workers  by 
overseas  governments  and  concern  about 
the  ability  of  inexperienced  people  to 
handle  culturally  and  politically  sensitive 
assignments. 

On  another  matter,  the  committee 
struggled  with  the  issues  posed  by  MCC 
employees  whose  request  not  to  have  in- 
come taxes  withheld  was  rejected  after 
long  debate  at  the  MCC  annual  meeting  in 
January.  It  was  decided  at  that  time  that, 
despite  this  decision,  MCC  should 
continue  to  affirm  the  integrity  of  those 


objecting  to  war  taxes  and  establish  a 
committee  that  would  study  and  create 
broader  awareness  of  the  impact  of 
militarism  on  refugees,  hunger,  and 
development. 

But  the  mandate  of  that  group,  which 
is  to  begin  meeting  in  June,  was  not 
clearly  defined.  Executive  Committee 
chairman  Elmer  Neufeld  said  there 
seems  to  be  a “strong  expectation”  from 
some  that  the  special  committee  will 
continue  to  work  specifically  on  the 
taxwithholding  issue. 


Black  historian 
sounds  note  of  hope  at 
AMBS 

Solving  world-size  problems  will  be  done 
by  people  like  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
who  participate  with  God  in  the  creation 
and  re-creation  of  their  own  personhood. 
That  was  the  perspective  of  Vincent 
Harding  in  the  annual  theological  lecture- 
ship at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Apr.  24-25. 

Harding,  the  world’s  leading  black  his- 
torian, sounded  a note  of  hope  for  hu- 
manity in  four  addresses  on  “The 
Challenge  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.” 
Several  listeners  referred  to  the  series  as 


“revival  sermons.” 

The  legacy  of  the  Nobel  Prize-winning 
civil  rights  leader  has  a continuing  im- 
pact on  the  United  States  and  the  world 
18  years  after  his  assassination,  Harding 
said.  The  continuing  challenge  includes 
King’s  emphasis  on  the  transformation  of 
society  through  nonviolence,  his  call  to 
poor  people  across  racial  lines— as  in  the 
Vietnam  War— to  stop  killing  other  poor 
people,  and  the  search  for  the  healing  of 
all  people  in  a broken  and  diseased  so- 
ciety. 

A professor  of  religion  and  social 
transformation  at  1 1 if  f School  of 
Theology,  Harding  identified  a dozen  cru- 
cial choices  in  King’s  life,  saying,  “We 
participate  in  the  creation  of  our  own 
personhood  largely  by  the  choices  we 
make.” 

He  encouraged  AMBS  to  renew  its  com- 
mitment to  racial-social  justice  in  its  own 
multi-racial  city  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  “The 
God  of  the  hard  times  people  is  always 
there,”  he  said.  “Our  God  is  forever  and 
will  be  our  guide  unto  death.” 

Harding  was  lay  pastor  of  Woodlawn 
Mennonite  Church  in  Chicago  prior  to 
serving  alongside  King  in  the  Southern 
Freedom  Movement,  1961-65.  After 
King’s  death  in  1968,  Harding  became  the 
first  director  of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Center  in  Atlanta. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Retreat  to  advance 

The  second  week  of  April  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  had 
its  spring  meeting.  “So  what  else  is  new?”  you  may  well  ask.  Board  meeting 
for  many  have  all  the  glamor  of  watching  grass  grow.  But  this  meeting 
was  definitely  different. 

The  board  members,  with  a few  spouses,  came  two  days  early  to  par- 
ticipate in  a spiritual  retreat.  Arranged  by  the  Ministry  of  Spirituality 
Committee,  this  retreat  was  led  by  Marcus  Smucker.  Experiences  in- 
cluded centering  prayer,  journaling,  praying  the  Scriptures,  reflection, 
and  a major  block  of  time  in  silence.  For  some  these  were  first-time 
experiences. 

The  results  were  immediately  obvious.  The  board  came  to  its  agenda 
more  relaxed  and  ready.  Even  though  there  were  new  members  to  be 
oriented,  the  board  sensed  unity  that  translated  into  efficient  action. 
There  was  a sense  of  being  in  the  presence  of  God  so  that  individually 
there  was  peace  and  joy  as  well  as  purpose. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the  Ten-Year  Goals?  My  conviction 
is  that  in  order  for  congregations  to  move  from  one  priority  to  another 
requires  a renewal  of  vision  and  closeness  to  Christ  that  can  come  by  way 
of  spiritual  encounter  and  discipline.  It  is  the  work  of  Christ,  not  ours,  and 
we  must  allow  him  to  motivate  and  empower  us. 

It  is  easier  not  to  do  something  that  is  untried.  But  who  wants  to  be 
as  conservative  as  the  old  man  who  said  he  didn’t  think  anything  should 
be  done  for  the  first  time?  Dare  to  be  vulnerable,  have  a new  experience  to 
try  the  untried.  Call  John  R.  Martin  at  703-433-2771  or  Marlene  Kropf  at 
219-294-7536  to  learn  how  your  congregation  can  participate  in  a renewing 
experience  that  will  prepare  you  to  work  at  and  meet  the  Ten-Year 
Goals. — Wayne  North 
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Mennonites  in  western  Pennsylvania  join  ‘Hands  Across  America.’  Members  of  Scott- 
dale, (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  were  among  the  some  4 million  people  who  linked  hands 
from  coast  to  coast  on  May  25  to  raise  money  for  the  hungry  and  the  homeless  in  the 
United  States. 

Left  to  right  are  Stan  Litwiller;  Missy,  Fran,  Laura,  and  Chuck  Bender;  and  Terry 
Paul.  They  were  part  of  a two-mile  stretch  of  the  line  along  Rt.  30  in  Greensburg. 

A mong  the  organizers  for  that  section  were  employees  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
in  Scottdale.  Sherril  Bentz,  who  is  both  a member  of  the  congregation  and  an  accounting 
department  employee  at  MPH,  recruited  eight  fellow  workers  to  serve  as  tenth-mile  coor- 
dinators and  many  others  to  stand  in  line.  She  said  she  has  known  poverty  and  wanted  to 
give  back  some  of  the  help  she  received. 

Hands  Across  America  was  explained  to  the  Scottdale  congregation  during  the 
children's  time  in  the  May  25  worship  service  before  several  carloads  made  the  25-minute 
trip  to  Greensburg  for  the  3:00  p.m.  linkup. 


Fast-growing  conciliation  service  gets  backing 


Mennonites  abducted 
by  ‘contras’  along  border 
of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 

A Honduran  Mennonite  pastor,  whose 
border  village  of  Moriah  was  overrun  by 
Nicaraguan  “contra”  rebels  in  late  March, 
was  forced  recently  to  point  out 
Nicaraguan  Mennonite  men  to  the 
contras.  Eight  Mennonites,  ranging  from 
teenagers  to  men  over  50,  had  been 
abducted  at  gunpoint  by  the  U.S. -backed 
contras  to  help  fight  the  leftist  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

The  pastor  and  the  members  of  his 
church  had  fled  the  village  when  the 
contras  approached,  but  he  had  returned 
later  to  check  out  the  situation.  He  was 
then  seized  and  questioned  by  the 
contras.  In  addition  to  16  Honduran  Men- 
nonite families  in  Moriah,  there  were  also 
four  Nicaraguan  Mennonite  families  who 
had  fled  the  fighting  in  their  country.  It 
was  from  these  families  that  the  contras 
had  abducted  the  eight  men. 

The  pastor  went  to  the  contra  training 
camp  to  plead  for  the  release  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Mennonite  men.  The  contras 
released  the  four  older  ones,  but  refused 
to  release  the  four  younger  ones. 

“The  people  of  Moriah  are  used  to 
working  hard  and  having  plenty  of  land 
to  work,”  said  another  Honduran 
Mennonite.  “The  water,  the  food,  and  the 
air  are  good.  The  people  have  been  self- 
sufficient,  and  that  is  why  they  do  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
contras.  They  are  not  asking  for 
handouts,  they  are  asking  the  authorities 
to  protect  them  from  the  contras.” 

The  pastor  said  that  he  later  met  one  of 
the  four  Mennonite  men  held  by  the 
contras.  “He  was  already  carrying  a gun 
and  dressed  as  a soldier,”  he  said.  “Since 
he  was  with  a contra,  he  could  not  say 
anything  to  me,  but  through  gestures  and 
tears  he  told  me  he  was  there  totally 
against  his  will.”  A Honduran  church 
member  living  along  the  tense 
Nicaraguan  border  said  most  Nicaraguan 
youths  “recruited”  by  the  contras  are 
forced  against  their  will. 

Honduras  Mennonite  Church  is  looking 
at  ways  to  help  the  dispersed  Moriah  con- 
gregation, including  those  who  fled  to 
other  parts  of  Honduras,  those  who  are 
still  living  near  Moriah,  and  the  four 
young  men  held  by  the  contras.  The 
church  is  investigating  the  possibility  of 
bringing  the  20  families  to  a new  site  and 
renting  land  for  them  to  farm. 

Honduran  Mennonite  leaders  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  workers  have 
talked  with  Honduran  government  of- 
ficials in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  release 
of  the  four  men.  MCC’s  Washington, 
D.C.,  office  is  also  working  on  their 
release  by  talking  with  congressional 
leaders,  administration  officials,  and 
contra  representatives  in  Washington. 


The  word  “conciliation”  occupied  a key 
spot  in  two  recent  decisions  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace 
Section.  Meeting  at  Lorraine  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  the 
section  paved  the  way  for  the  continuing 
growth  of  Mennonite  Conciliation  Service 
and  supported  the  act  of  conciliation  with 
two  constituency  groups  that  have  dis- 
agreed with  some  of  the  section’s  work. 

At  their  Apr.  24-25  meeting,  section 
members  enthusiastically  supported  the 
work  of  MCS  and  approved  the  creation 
of  a Structure  Review  Committee  to 
evaluate  its  work  and  chart  the  course  for 
future  expansion. 

MCS  director  Ron  Kraybill  reported 
that  MCS  is  growing  rapidly  and  that  its 
structure  needs  to  be  changed  to  meet  the 
many  requests  for  its  services.  Requests 
have  been  pouring  in  from  a variety  of 
groups — Mennonite  and  other— in  North 
America  and  overseas.  Although  MSC 
has  grown  from  one  staff  person  in  1979 
to  a sizable  network  of  mediators, 
trainers,  and  resource  people,  the  growth 
has  been  haphazard  and  relatively  un- 
directed due  to  lack  of  central  office  staff 
time,  he  said. 


Section  member  Margaret  Hudson 
shared  a moving  testimony  of  the  value  of 
MCS.  She  described  the  role  of  mediator 
Ron  Claassen  in  defusing  a potentially 
violent  conflict  between  police  and  His- 
panics  in  her  city  of  Fresno,  Calif.  The 
mediator  succeeded  where  several  other 
efforts  at  understanding  had  failed, 
Hudson  said. 

The  section  also  planned  a conciliatory 
gesture  of  its  own.  It  committed  itself  to 
visiting  with  the  Holdeman  Mennonites 
and  Beachy  Amish  in  their  home  commu- 
nities within  the  next  year,  to  listen  to 
their  concerns  about  certain  section 
activities.  Both  conservative  groups  are 
members  of  MCC. 

U.S.  Peace  Section  executive  secretary 
John  Stoner  explained  that  the  two 
groups  have  been  uncomfortable  with 
some  of  the  section’s  political  actions. 
They  also  do  not  support  the  women’s 
concerns  agenda.  These  are  not  new  con- 
flicts, Stoner  added,  but  rather  represent 
long-standing  differences  of  belief  among 
Mennonite  bodies.  “We  need  to  explore 
ways  to  stay  connected  in  areas  of  com- 
mon concern,”  said  section  chairperson 
Wes  Prieb  of  Tabor,  Kans. 
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New  video 
helps  churches 
reach  out 

Pastors  and  media  placement  persons  are 
discovering  that  the  new  Mennonite  video 
magazine,  AU  God's  People , opens  doors 
of  opportunity  for  communicating  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

Jim  Miller,  pastor  of  Community  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  used  the 
video  to  “entertain”  five  visitors  from  the 
community.  He  discovered  that  folks 
were  more  open  to  come  when  they  knew 
they  would  be  viewing  a video  involving 
Mennonites. 

In  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Kurt  Horst,  pastor 
of  Weaver  Mennonite  Church,  was  able  to 
place  the  video  on  Channel  9 each  Thurs- 
day evening  for  several  weeks  this  spring. 

This  first  edition  of  All  God's  People 
contains  four  stories  that  show  Men- 
nonites living  their  faith  in  daily  life. 
MBM  is  making  it  available  for  congrega- 
tions to  place  on  their  local  TV  stations 
and  cable  systems  as  an  outreach  to  their 
communities. 

For  help  in  arranging  the  video’s 
release  on  local  TV  stations  or  cable 
systems,  congregations  can  contact  Lois 
Hertzler  at  MBM  Media  Ministries,  1251 
Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801; 
phone  703-434-6701. 

The  video  also  makes  a good  tool  for 
small-group  discussion,  for  awareness 
among  members  as  well  as  for  nonmem- 
ber friends.  Persons  wanting  to  purchase 
or  rent  the  video  may  contact  MBM  Media 
Ministries,  Sisters  & Brothers  in  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Provident  Bookstores  in  Souderton 
and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  other  bookstores. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

Responding  to 
terrorism  (2) 

In  February  my  Gospel  Herald  column 
was  on  terrorism.  Since  then,  as  I feared, 
the  scale  of  terrorism  has  escalated. 
American  citizens  were  blasted  from  an 
airliner  on  its  way  to  Greece.  A 
discotheque  was  bombed  in  West  Berlin. 
A U.S.  Embassy  employee  was  shot  in 
Sudan.  A bomb  exploded  near  Selfridges 
Department  Store  in  London. 

Military  reprisals  have  been  launched 
by  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
counter  this  terrorism.  Acting  on  the 
assumption  that  the  major  source  of 
terrorist  activity  was  Libya,  and 
especially  its  outspoken  leader  Col. 
Muammar  Kaddafi,  the  U.S.  challenged 
Kaddafi’s  assertion  that  the  Gulf  of  Sidra 
was  Libyan  territorial  waters.  American 
naval  vessels  with  air  support  entered  the 
gulf  and  sank  at  least  two  Libyan  patrol 
boats. 


A few  weeks  later  15  bombers  from  an 
American  aircraft  carrier  bombed  the 
Libyan  city  of  Benghazi.  Simultaneously 
F-lll  strike  bombers  based  in  Britain 
made  a night  attack  on  Tripoli,  killing  at 
least  100  persons,  including  Kaddafi’s 
adopted  baby  daughter,  and  wounding 
many  others,  including  two  of  his  sons 
aged  three  and  four. 

Thus  far  I have  emphasized  the 
economic  damage  inflicted  on  the 
American  economy  by  these  military 
expenditures.  They  have  contributed  to 
unparalleled  federal  government  budget 
deficits;  they  have  added  to  the  poverty 
rate  in  the  U.S.  by  reducing  funds  for 
governmental  economic  programs  aimed 
at  helping  the  poor;  they  have  damaged 
the  ability  of  American  industry  to 
compete  with  industry  in  Japan  and  West 
Germany  by  diverting  some  of  our  most 
talented  scientific  and  engineering  minds 
from  the  production  of  better  civilian 
products  to  the  designing  of  ever  more 
sophisticated  weapons. 

The  American  use  of  a few  of  these 
weapons  in  Libya  is  a reminder  that  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  military 
buildup  is  not  its  economic  costs.  Rather, 
it  is  the  danger  that  once  having  the 
weapons  there  is  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  use  them.  Having  used  them  to 
fight  terrorism,  there  is  the  near 
certainty  that  the  scale  of  terrorist  at- 
tacks will  increase  and  the  use  of  more 
weapons  to  combat  them  will  escalate. 

American  allies  in  Western  Europe  are 
aware  of  the  problems  of  terrorism.  They 
have  suffered  more  loss  of  life  than 
Americans  and  they  stand  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  many  future  terrorist  reprisals. 
But  the  overwhelming  opinion  in  Western 
Europe  was  critical  of  American  military 
action  in  Libya.  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal refused  to  allow  British-based 
American  planes  to  fly  over  their  coun- 
tries. A United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolution  condemning  the  raid  failed  to 
pass  only  because  of  the  veto  of  the  U.S. 
and  two  of  her  allies.  A number  of  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  reduced  the 
number  of  Libyans  they  allow  to  reside  in 
their  countries,  pointedly  reminding  the 
U.S.  that  there  are  ways  of  expressing 
displeasure  of  terrorism  that  are  far  less 
lethal  than  bombs  dropped  at  night  which 
inevitably  kill  many  innocent  people. 

In  justifying  the  raid,  President 
Reagan  cited  Article  51  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  which  allows  for  military  force  in 
self-defense.  Certainly  he  stretched  the 
meaning  of  this  provision.  He  used 
military  force  against  possible  futu re  at- 
tack. Dennis  Healey,  probable  foreign 
secretary  if  a Labor  Party  government 
comes  to  power  in  Britain,  pointed  out  to 
an  American  audience  that  following 
President  Reagan’s  logic  Britain  could 
have  bombed  apartments  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  because  they  house  people 
who  send  money  and  military  supplies  to 


the  Irish  Republican  Army  which  has 
repeatedly  bombed  Britain. 

Historian  Barbara  Tuchman,  in  her 
study  of  disastrous  military  operations 
from  the  time  of  ancient  Troy  to  the 
American  defeat  in  Vietnam  (The  March 
of  Folly),  found  a common  theme  running 
through  all  of  the  failures— the  leaders 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  use  a “feasible 
alternative.”  Actions  already  taken  by 
America’s  European  allies  may  represent 
one  such  feasible  alternative  to  the 
military  measures  taken  by  the  United 
States. 

If  the  U.S.  deemed  this  insufficient,  a 
much  more  powerful  tool  would  have 
been  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  Libyan 
oil  by  American  oil  firms  operating  in  the 
country.  This  would  have  resulted  in 
severe  economic  damage  to  Libya  since 
probably  half  of  the  Libyan  government’s 
hard  currency  comes  from  a tax  on  these 
exports.  But  it  wouldn’t  have  killed  in- 
nocent people.  And  it  wouldn’t  have 
caused  the  severe  damage  to  America’s 
relations  with  the  Arab  world. 

Twenty-five  years  (almost  to  a day) 
prior  to  the  American  bombing  of  Libya, 
President  Kennedy  approved  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a humiliating  defeat  for  a proud  young 
American  president.  But,  instead  of  es- 
calating the  violence  in  a vain  attempt  to 
recover  from  this  disaster,  President 
Kennedy  had  the  good  sense  to  abort  the 
attempt  and  cut  his  losses.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  President  Reagan  can  profit 
from  this  example?  If  he  does  not,  the 
U.S.  is  in  danger  of  an  endless  series  of 
military  actions,  further  expansion  of  the 
military  budget,  and  ultimate  militariza- 
tion of  American  life.  Will  another  folly 
be  added  to  Barbara  Tuchman’s  already 
too-long  list? — Carl  Kreider 


URGENT! 

Your  response  needed 

The  U.S.  Senate  will  begin  debate  in 
early  June  on  the  proposed  revision  of 
income-tax  regulations.  The  new  tax 
law  does  not  allow  a deduction  for 
charitable  gifts  for  non-itemizers.  The 
projected  reduction  in  contributions  to 
nonprofit  charitable  organizations  is 
$6  billion. 

Since  time  is  so  very  short,  you  are 
urged  to  telephone  your  senators  with 
this  simple  message. 

Please  allow  a tax  deduction  for 
charitable  gifts  by  non-itemizers  in  the 
new  tax  law. 

— Stanley  Kropf 
church  wide  age ncy 
finance  secretary 
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A bill  to  require  health-care  professionals  to 
register  for  military  service  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  provides  no 
recognition  for  conscientious  objection  to  war. 
Doctors,  nurses,  and  others  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  46  would  be  required  to  register. 
There  may  be  an  attempt  in  early  June  to  at- 
tach this  proposal  to  the  Defense  Department 
authorization  bill  as  an  amendment  so  that 
public  hearings  would  not  be  required.  Men- 
nonite  Health  Association  is  expressing  its 
concern  and  alerting  its  members.  Mennonites 
urging  their  congressional  representatives  to 
defeat  the  proposal  should  refer  to  HR  ^3^6. 

The  first  week  of  June  is  an  especially  im- 
portant time  to  follow  the  biblical  admoni- 
tion to  pray  for  rulers,  says  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference’s  Justice,  Peace,  and  Service  Com- 
mission. This  is  the  week  that  leaders  of 
several  Latin  American  nations — the  “Conta- 
dora”  group — hope  that  a big  step  toward 
peace  will  be  taken  in  Central  America — 
particularly  between  the  leftist  government  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  U.S. -backed  rebels  seeking 
to  overthrow  it.  The  signing  of  a peace  treaty  is 
scheduled  for  June  6.  In  a May  23  letter  to  all 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference  congregations, 
the  commission  called  for  special  prayer  dur- 
ing June  1 worship  services. 

Mennonite  historian  Robert  Ulle,  37,  died  on 

May  21  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been 
awaiting  a living  transplant.  He  was  formerly 
administrator  of  Germantown  Mennonite 
Church  Corporation  at  the  edge  of 
Philadelphia,  where  Mennonites  first  settled  in 
North  America  over  300  years  ago.  He  was  also 
longtime  chairperson  of  Franconia  Con- 
ference’s Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Com- 
mittee and  co-author  of  Conscience  in  Crisis 
(Herald  Press,  1979).  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Ulle  was  a doctoral  candidate  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  a free-lance  historian 
based  in  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

In  an  effort  to  help  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee workers  overseas  to  develop  and 
improve  programs  for  people  with 
handicaps,  MCC  has  hired  a part-time 
consultant  for  a three-year  assignment.  He  is 
Henry  Enns  of  Winnipeg,  Man.  He  is  president 
of  Disabled  Peoples  International  and  also  the 
resource  person  for  MCC  Canada’s  Handicap 
Concerns  Program. 

How  can  interest  in  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  be  maintained  in  a time  of  in- 
frequent disasters?  The  Canadian  region  of 
MDS  grappled  with  this  question  during  its 
Apr.  11-12  meeting  in  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Answers  to  the  question  included  (1)  participa- 
tion in  large  disaster-relief  projects  in  the 
United  States,  (2)  promotion  of  the  MDS  youth 
squad,  and  (3)  “talking  up”  MDS  in  local  con- 
gregations. The  annual  MDS  Canada  meeting 
was  led  by  Chairman  Syd  Reimer  of  Rosenort, 
Man. 

Scottdale,  (Pa.)  Post  Office  asked  editor 
Marjorie  Waybill  for  any  surplus  copies  of 
“The  Great  Seat  Belt  Fight”  in  a recent  issue 
of  Story  Friends  after  acting  Postmaster  Rocco 
DeAngelo  used  the  story  to  convince  his  three- 
year-old  son  to  wear  his  seat  belt.  The  U.S. 
Postal  Service  is  also  actively  promoting  seat- 
belt  usage,  and  DeAngelo  hopes  to  distribute 
copies  of  the  story  to  young  visitors  in  his  post 
office.  Story  Friends  is  published  in  Scottdale 
by  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 


Art  and  Jocele  Meyer  have  resigned  as  coor- 
dinators of  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee U.S.  Development  Education  Office.  But 

they  have  agreed  to  continue  in  that  work  part 
time  from  their  new  home  in  Fresno,  Ohio, 
where  they  and  several  other  people  are  re- 
claiming and  developing  a strip-mined 
property.  Meyers  will  also  help  MCC  Great 
Lakes  with  personnel  recruitment  and  with 
writing  and  speaking  assignments  on  justice 
issues.  Erma  Weaver  is  the  new  coordinator  of 
the  MCC  U.S.  Development  Education  Office. 

A Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  in 
Nepal  is  experimenting  with  an  alternative 
to  chemical  fertilizers  in  an  effort  to  increase 
crop  yields.  Mamie  Wong  says  chemical  ferti- 
lizers, which  most  North  American  farmers 
use,  is  often  unavailable,  inappropriate,  or  too 
expensive  for  third  world  farmers.  She  is  try- 
ing “biofertilizer,”  using  two  different  bacteria 
that  are  found  in  the  soil  and  on  the  roots  of 
plants.  Biofertilizer  is  easily  and  inexpensively 
manufactured  in  simple  village  facilities.  “And 
only  a small  quantity  of  the  fertilizer  is 
needed,”  says  Wong,  “so  it  can  be  easily  and 
inexpensively  transported  to  Nepal’s  hilly  and 
remote  areas.” 

Six-year-old  Asheville  (N.C.)  Mennonite 
Church  broke  ground  for  a new  building  on 

Apr.  20.  The  small  congregation  currently  has 
$27,000  on  hand  for  the  $100,000  project.  Most 
of  the  construction  labor  is  being  donated  by 
the  members,  several  of  whom  have  the 
necessary  building  skills.  Virginia  Conference 
executive  secretary  Sam  Weaver  spoke  to  the 
nearly  100  people  who  attended  the  ground- 
breaking service.  The  congregation,  founded  in 
1980,  met  for  three  years  in  homes  and  then  in 
the  basement  of  a commercial  building.  Mark 
Landis  has  been  the  pastor  since  last  year. 


Future  doctor  gives  one  year  to  VS. 

Barb  Meyer  (right),  a Voluntary  Service 
worker  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  reviews  a patient's  chart  with 
nurse  Margaret  Haggerty  and  physican 
Dan  English  at  Columbia  Road  Health 
Services  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  she 
works. 

The  clinic,  operated  by  Church  of  the 
Savior,  provides  medical  services  for 
about  100  low-income  people  a day. 

A premed  graduate  of  Goshen  College, 
Meyer  says  her  work  is  a valuable  learn- 
ing experience  before  going  on  to  medical 
school.  She  assists  with  minor  surgeries, 
administers  tests,  and  benefits  from 
many  informal  conversations  with  doc- 
tors and  others. 

Meyer,  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  serving  a 
one-year  US  term. 


Rachel  and  Kenneth  Pellman  of  The 
People’s  Place  were  featured  on  the  CBS 

Morning  News  television  show  on  Apr.  24. 
They  talked  to  reporter  Faith  Daniels  about 
Amish  quilts.  The  next  day,  Pellmans  lectured 
at  “The  Great  American  Quilt  Festival”  in  New 
York,  sponsored  by  the  Museum  of  American 
Folk  Art.  They  are  the  authors  of  The  World  of 
Amish  Quilts  and  Amish  Crib  Quilts  (both 
published  by  Good  Books).  The  People’s  Place 
is  an  Amish-Mennonite  heritage  center  in  In- 
tercourse, Pa. 

A Herald  Press  book  is  among  the  most 
popular  offerings  of  the  1986  United  Meth- 
odist Women  Reading  Program.  On  Trou- 
blesome Creek  by  Melodie  Davis  is  currently 
among  the  top  five  on  the  recommended  list  of 
more  than  70  books.  To  date,  2,400  copies  of  it 
have  been  ordered.  The  book  is  an  account  of  a 
young  woman’s  term  of  Voluntary  Service  in 
Appalachia.  Herald  Press  is  a division  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House. 

Excerpts  of  “More-with-Less  Cookbook” 
were  distributed  in  17,500  Catholic  churches 

during  Lent.  Three  passages  and  recipes  from 
the  book  were  included  in  Operation  Rice  Bowl, 
a Lenten  program  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms- 
giving for  peace  sponsored  by  Catholic  Relief 
Services.  The  popular  cookbook  by  Doris 
Janzen  Longacre  is  from  Herald  Press  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House. 

Christians  who  feel  called  to  serve  in  the  in- 
ner city  should  go  without  preconceived  no- 
tions, a Chicago  woman  told  Goshen  College 
students  recently.  Hattie  Williams,  a black 
Catholic  laywoman  who  directs  a cross- 
cultural  ministry  out  of  her  home  on  the  South 
Side,  spoke  at  a special  conference  for  Educa- 
tion students  on  “Teaching  as  Ministry.”  Chris- 
tians who  go  to  teach  in  the  inner  city  should 
be  prepared  to  learn  as  well  as  teach,  she  said. 

Farmers  and  urban  gardeners  in  developing 
countries  are  starving  for  information  about 
small-scale  agriculture  under  difficult  condi- 
tions, said  Martin  Price  at  Goshen  College 
recently.  A biochemist,  he  heads  Educational 
Concerns  for  Hunger  Organization  (ECHO),  a 
Christian  effort  to  provide  technical  informa- 
tion and  back-up  on  farming  and  gardening  in 
the  third  world  to  missionaries  and  develop- 
ment workers.  Price  said  that  Christian 
workers  overseas — whether  or  not  they  are 
trained  in  agriculture — often  find  themselves 
trying  to  help  “families  who  farm  two  acres, 
have  an  annual  income  of  $100,  and  cannot  bor- 
row money.” 

Goshen  College  professor  Jose  Ortiz  is  con- 
ducting seminars  for  Mennonite  leaders  in 
Central  America,  May  17-June  21.  He  is  serv- 
ing under  SEMILLA,  the  unified  leadership 
training  effort  of  10  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  church  bodies  in  the  region.  His 
seminars  in  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  and  Mexico  will  focus  on 
church  administration  and  decision-making. 

Hesston  College  art  professor  John  Blosser 
has  won  recognition  for  five  of  his  recent 
works,  including  a cash  award  in  one  art  show 
and  the  acceptance  of  two  pieces  for 
preliminary  judging  at  a major  exhibit  in 
Kansas  City.  Most  of  his  recent  works  are  large 
charcoal  drawings,  pastels,  and  watercolors. 
Blosser  has  been  on  the  Hesston  faculty  since 
1978. 

A “Kooktail  Lounge”  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  raised  money  for  former  prisoners  in 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  Proceeds  of  $325  from  the 
third  annual  event  on  Apr.  18  will  renovate 
and  furnish  a room  at  Gemeinschaft  House — a 
halfway  house  for  ex-offenders.  Organized  by 
residents  of  the  Roselawn  dormitory,  Kooktail 
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Greeting  cards  produced  in  Bangladesh  slum.  Mirpur,  despite  the  cadence  of  its  name  is 
not  a pretty  place.  A slum  on  the  northern  edge  of  Bangladesh's  capital  city  of  Dacca,  its 
acres  of  tha  tch  arid  bamboo  huts  sit  amid  open  sewers  on  treeless  dirt  streets.  No  grass  or 
flowers  brighten  the  dross. 

But  in  the  midst  ofMirpur's  drab-brown  squalor  is  a greeting-card  industry  known  in 
four  continents.  Some  1+60  young  women,  all  from  the  poorest  families,  produce  wheat- 
straw  cards,  plaques,  and  bookmarks  that  are  sold  in  Europe,  North  America,  Japan,  and 
Australia.  Sales  in  1985  totaled  $170,000 — money  that  was  the  primary  income  for  1+00 
Mirpur  families. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee,  which  tries  to  assist  the  “poorest  of  the  poor,  ” started 
the  wheat-straw  project  in  1975.  That  was  the  year  MCCer  Ralph  Miller  found  an  artist 
who  knew  how  to  make  wall  plaques  with  wheat  straw.  Miller  took  him  to  Mirpur,  found  a 
designer,  and  employed  six  artist  producers.  The  beauty  of  their  work  attracted  customers 
and  the  greeting-card  industry  was  bom. 

The  whole  enterprise  is  now  run  by  the  Mirpur  Wheat  Straw  Employees  Association 
as  a cooperative.  It  retains  only  one  link  with  MCC:  It  asked  long-term  MCCer  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Management  Board. 

MCC  has  encouraged  the  autonomy  of  the  project,  which  is  an  example  of  people 
managing  their  own  affairs  with  the  dignity  and  self-respect  that  a job  and  independence 
bring. 

And  so,  too,  beauty  emerges  daily  from  Mirpur. 


Lounge  featured  a special  appearance  by  EMC 
president  Richard  Detweiler. 

Correction:  The  Conference  of  United  Men- 
nonite Churches  in  Ontario  is  not  the  smallest 
partner  in  the  1988  merger  of  three  Ontario 
conferences,  as  reported  in  the  “Church  News'’ 
section  of  the  Apr.  15  issue.  In  fact,  its  5,200 
members  make  it  equal  in  size  to  Ontario/ 
Quebec  Conference.  The  third  partner  is  3,200- 
member  Western  Ontario  Conference.  The 
combined  size  of  the  merged  conference,  then, 
is  13,1+00 — and  not  10,400  as  reported. 

New  appointments: 

•Lowell  Detweiler,  executive  coordinator, 
Mennonite  Disaster  service,  starting  in 
August.  He  succeeds  Nelson  Hostetter,  who  is 
retiring.  Detweiler  is  currently  East  Coast  di- 
rector for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
A former  teacher  and  MCC  volunteer,  he  has 
worked  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa., 
since  1971.  MDS  is  a program  of  MCC  and  is 
based  in  Akron. 

• Gerald  Mumaw,  Latin  America  director, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  next 
January.  He  succeeds  Lawrence  Greaser,  who 
is  retiring.  Mumaw  and  his  wife,  Geraldine, 
have  served  the  past  four  years  in  Bolivia 
under  a joint  appointment  by  MBM  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  Mumaw  has  also 
been  a Mennonite  Board  of  Education  adminis- 
trator and  an  MCC  development  worker  in 
Bolivia.  Mumaws  will  return  to  the  United 
States  in  July,  and  Gerald  will  begin  working 


in  the  MBM  Overseas  Ministries  Division  in 
September. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Leslie  Francisco  III  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Calvary  Mennonite  Church,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  on  June  1.  The  ordination  was  part  of  a 
week-long  series  of  revival  services  and  other 
events  planned  by  his  congregation  and  a 
daughter  congregation  in  nearby  Hampton, 
whose  pastor  is  Francisco’s  father. 

•Keith  Matthews  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Bellefontaine  (Ohio)  Community  Fellowship 
Church  on  Mar.  2.  He  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
the  six-year-old  Mennonite  congregation  in 
1984. 

• David  Byer  was  ordained  as  associate  pastor 
of  Midway  Mennonite  Church,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  on  Mar.  9.  Licensed  in  1983,  he  serves 
alongside  Pastor  Ernest  Martin. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Licensed  clinical  psychologist,  Philhaven 
Psychiatric  Hospital.  Philhaven  is  a Mennonite 
facility  that  offers  both  inpatient  and  out- 
patient services.  Contact  the  Personnel  De- 
partment at  Philhaven,  Box  550,  Mt.  Gretna, 
PA  17064;  phone  717-273-8871. 
•Administrator/business  teacher,  Shalom 
Christian  Academy.  This  position  is  for  one 
year,  starting  this  fall.  Shalom  is  a Mennonite 
school  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Contact  Paul 
Clemmer  at  717-375-2434. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller,  Har- 


risonburg, Va.,  at  Burr  Oak,  Rensselaer,  Ind., 
June  8-15. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Roanoke,  Eureka,  III.  Howard  and 
Kathryn  Eigsti,  and  Dean  Kenyon  by 
confession  of  faith.  Bally,  Pa.:  David  Harner. 
Frazer,  Pa.:  Marie  Leasa,  Derron  La  Broke,  Liz 
La  Broke,  Earl  Springer,  Christine  Springer, 
Kristen  Umble,  Anna  Marie  Woyce  and 
Raheleh  Wright  by  baptism  and  Lester 
Daniels,  Patricia  Scholl,  and  Robert  Wright  by 
confession  of  faith.  South  Union,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio:  Kathleen  Blosser,  Linda  Esch, 
Melissa  Rupp,  and  Alex  Yoder. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Albrecht,  Richard  and  Donna  (Fortin),  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  first  child,  Amanda,  Apr.  25. 

Alderfer,  Tim  and  Karen  (Landis),  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremy  Scott, 
Feb.  22. 

Boggs,  Mark  and  Barbara  (Beachy),  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  third  child,  second  son,  Adam 
Christopher,  Apr.  26. 

Buschert,  John  and  Lyn  (Schlabach),  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  first  child,  Elizabeth  Irene, 
Feb.  17. 

Clemmer,  Glenn  and  Donna  (Reinford), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Shawana  Marie,  Apr.  14. 

Derstine,  Gerry  and  Sue  (Delp),  Telford, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Angela  Dawn,  Mar.  5. 

Derstine,  Henry  and  Donna  (Halteman), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Jacob  Halteman, 
Mar.  i. 

Ehst,  Tim  and  Sheryl  (Petersheim),  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Krista  Leigh 
Petersheim,  May  5. 

Jantzi,  Phil  and  Beverley  Ann  (Finkner), 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  first  child,  Rachel  Elizabeth, 
Apr.  21. 

Jutzi,  Thomas  and  Nancy  (Chorney),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  John 
Andrew,  May  9. 

Reiser,  Chris  and  Donna  (Sensenig),  Pio- 
neer, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Debra 
Sue,  May  8. 

Landis,  Glenn  and  Carol  (Schaefer),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  son,  Luke  Emmanuel,  Apr. 
11. 

Manary,  Mark  and  Mardi  (Bunch),  Musoma, 
Tanzania,  first  child,  Joshua,  May  7. 

Martin,  Bob  and  Sandy  (Weaver),  Corning, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Carla  Rose, 
Apr.  7. 

Mayer,  Conrad  and  Emily  (Lehman),  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  first  child,  Ryan  James,  Apr.  5. 

Moyer,  Ted  and  Joyce  (Rosetti),  Telford, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Mark  Theodore,  May  14. 

Otto,  Dannie  and  Barbara  Shenk,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Charles  Milton  Eli  Otto 
Shenk,  May  19. 

Reinford,  Lee  and  Gail  (Jones),  Schwenks- 
ville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Caleb  Lee,  Apr.  9. 

Ruth,  Phil  and  Beth  (Johnson),  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Samuel  Johnson,  Mar.  26. 

Schweitzer,  Keith  and  Barbara  (Gingerich), 
Wellman,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Cara  Jo,  May  11. 

Scott,  Ruben  and  Karen  (List),  Waverly, 
Iowa,  second  son,  Shawn  Michael,  May  5. 

Van  Etten,  Ken  and  Jennifer  (Fox),  Corn- 
ing, N.Y.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Joseph 
Edward,  Apr.  2. 

Wagler,  Bob  and  Catherine  (Kellar),  Strat- 
ford, Ont.,  first  child,  Corrie  Jacob,  Apr.  26. 

Witmer,  Lee  and  Janice  (Weaver),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Brittany  Lynn,  May  5. 
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Yoder,  Curtis  and  Elvida  (Mishler),  Green- 
wood, Del.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sonya 
Noelle,  Apr.  29. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Bowman-Martin.  John  Bowman,  Mt.  Gret- 
na, Pa.,  and  Sharon  Jane  Martin,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Paul  H.  Martin  and 
Roger  Bucy,  May  3. 

Butterworth-Kuepfer.  Mark  Butterworth, 
Newton,  Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Nancy 
Kuepfer,  Newton,  Ont.,  Riverdale  cong.,  by 
Glenn  Zehr,  Apr.  19. 

Carr-Hostetler.  Roger  Carr,  Bloomington, 
111.,  and  Gaylene  Hostetler,  Goodfield,  111., 
Roanoke  cong.,  by  Eldon  King,  May  3. 

Gingrich-Good.  Dennis  Gingrich, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  and  Luann  Good,  London, 
Ont.,  both  of  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Gerald  Good, 
Millard  Osborne,  and  Herb  Schultz,  May  3. 

Gross-Krout.  Henry  Gross,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Myrtle  Krout,  Sou- 
derton, Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  by  Samuel 
Janzen,  May  10. 

Halteman-Hartzler.  Ray  Alan  Halteman, 
Diller  cong.,  Newville,  Pa.,  and  Linda  Kay 
Hartzler,  Marietta  cong.,  Marietta,  Pa.,  by  H. 
Raymond  Charles,  May  10. 

Horst-Gehman.  Roger  Horst,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong.,  and  Janet  Geh- 
man,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Loren 
Horst  and  Ed  Yoder,  Apr.  26. 

Kuebler-Iverson.  Mark  Kuebler,  El  Paso, 
111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Kathy  Iverson, 
Flanagan,  111.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Hal 
Borchers  and  Eldon  King,  Apr.  8. 

Martin-High.  Arlen  Martin,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  and  Barbara  High,  Eph- 
rata,  Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  bv  David  Kniss,  Apr. 
26. 

Medina-Jantzi.  Erick  Medina,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  and  Sheila  Jantzi,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Hill- 
crest  cong.,  by  Gerald  Good,  Apr.  26. 

Moyer-Koffel.  Ray  Moyer,  Salford  cong., 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Barbara  Koffel,  Calvary 
Church,  Souderton,  Pa.,  by  John  Sharp,  Apr.  5. 

Ruston-Bender.  Todd  Ruston,  Brampton, 
Ont.,  and  Darlene  Bender,  Toronto,  Ont.,  both 
of  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Gerald  Good,  May  3. 

Sitch-French.  Kenneth  Sitch,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Regina  French, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  by  Gerald  J. 
Peachey,  May  10. 

Waltman-Weaver.  Stephen  Waltman, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  and  Arlene  Weaver,  Benton, 
Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  by  John  R. 
Smucker,  May  9. 

Wengerd-Kuhns.  Don  Wengerd,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  and  Carol  Kuhns,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Harvest  Tabernacle,  by  Jim  Manor,  May 
9. 

Wittmer- Sommers.  Lyndell  Wittmer,  Spar- 
tansburg,  Pa.,  and  Martha  Sommers,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  Valley  View  cong.,  by  Mervin  Miller, 
May  3. 


OBITUARIES 


Bast,  Lydian,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Cath- 
erine (Jutzi)  Roth,  was  born  in  East  Zorra 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Sept.  18,  1907;  died  of  cancer  at 
Nith  View  Home,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  May  3, 
1986;  aged  78  y.  On  Nov.  12,  1925,  she  was  mar- 
ried to Bast,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 

are  one  son  (Sanford),  2 daughters  (Grace— 
Mrs.  Merlin  Jutzi  and  Sadie — Mrs.  Rodger 


Palmer),  11  grandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Marian — Mrs.  Omar 
Baechler).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  (Allan  and  Gordon)  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Melinda  Roth).  She  was  a member  of 
Poole  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  5,  in  charge  of  David 
Brubacher  and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber;  in- 
terment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Nafziger,  William  J.,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  (Grieser)  Nafziger,  was  born  at 
Hopedale,  111.,  Nov.  3,  1893;  died  at  Morton 
Healthcare  Center,  Morton,  111.,  May  1,  1986; 
aged  92  y.  Surviving  are  2 half  brothers  (Albert 
and  Simon  Birky).  He  was  a member  of  United 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church  on  May  5,  in 
charge  of  H.  James  Smith  and  Paul  Sieber; 
interment  in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Emma,  was  born  in  Flaglar,  Colo., 
Feb.  29,  1892;  died  at  Spartansburg,  Pa.,  Apr. 
2,  1986;  aged  94  y.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Geraldine — Mrs.  Raymond  Miller),  7 grand- 
children, and  13  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
a member  of  Valley  View  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  5,  in 
charge  of  Mervin  Miller.  On  Apr.  7,  services 
were  held  at  East  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
Milford,  Nebr.  Interment  in  East  Fairview 
Cemetery. 

Saltzman,  Helen  Lucinda,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Anna  (Reck)  Sutter,  was  born  in 
Milford,  Nebr.,  June  16, 1893;  died  at  Parkview 
Manor,  Wellman,  Iowa,  May  6, 1986;  aged  92  y. 
On  Dec.  25,  1912,  she  was  married  to  Daniel 
Saltzman,  who  died  in  1971.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Elmer,  Wilfred,  and  Joseph),  2 daughters 
(Mary  Lamoraux  and  Vera — Mrs.  Eber 
Diener),  18  grandchildren,  26  great-grand- 
children, 5 great-great-grandchildren,  and  one 
half  brother  (Lester  Graves).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Harold),  one  grandson, 
one  brother,  one  foster  brother,  and  one  foster 
sister.  She  was  a member  of  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  8,  in  charge  of  Ron  Kennel  and 
Eugene  Blosser;  interment  in  Wellman  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Sommers,  Mae  R.,  daughter  of  Jeff  C.  and 
Emma  (Short)  Wyse,  was  born  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Oct.  3,  1913;  died  of  congestive  heart 
failure  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  May  8,  1986;  aged  72 
y.  On  Aug.  17,  1937,  she  was  married  to 
Raymond  Richer,  who  died  on  June  27,  1960. 
On  Jan.  25,  1963,  she  was  married  to  Dan  L. 
Sommers,  who  died  on  June  25,  1982.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Roger  Richer),  2 grandsons,  3 
stepgrandchildren,  3 brothers  (Harold,  Donald, 
and  Jefferson  Wyse,  Jr.),  and  one  sister 
(Clela— Mrs.  Wilbur  Detter).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  10,  in  charge 
of  Keith  Leinbach  and  Jim  Groeneweg;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Tony,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Hershberger)  Stutzman,  was  born  at  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  June  19, 1931;  died  as  a result  of  an 
automobile  accident  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  May  3, 
1986;  aged  54  y.  On  June  23,  1951,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Esther  Gingerich,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (RoseAnn — Mrs. 
David  Mockler),  2 sons  (Randy  and  Michael),  7 
grandchildren,  his  mother,  4 sisters  (Marie — 
Mrs.  Roman  Hershberger,  Katie — Mrs.  Henry 
Stutzman,  Esther — Mrs.  Tom  Miller,  and 
Lula— Mrs.  Clair  Nussbaum),  and  3 brothers 
(Pete,  Ivan,  and  Harold).  He  was  a member  of 
Waterford  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  7,  in  charge  of  Del 
and  Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick;  interment  in 
Miller  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Roy  W.,  son  of  Harvey 
and  Sarah  (Freyenberger)  Swartzendruber, 
was  born  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  13,  1906;  died 
at  Pleasantview  Nursing  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Mar.  13,  1986;  aged  80  y.  On  Aug.  18,  1929,  he 
was  married  to  Velma  Hershberger,  who  died 
on  Jan.  9,  1944.  On  Mar.  11,  1945,  he  was  mar- 


ried to  Iona  Brenneman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 children  (Lucille — Mrs.  Lowell 
Brenneman,  Dale,  Arliss,  Margaret— Mrs.  Roy 
Beikman,  Ken,  Duane,  and  Mary — Mrs.  Dave 
Althaus),  14  grandchildren,  8 great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Grace — Mrs.  John 
Rhodes),  and  one  brother  (Emerson  Swartz- 
endruber). He  was  a member  of  Kalona  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  17,  in  charge  of  Elton  Nussbaum 
and  Howard  Keim;  interment  in  East  Union 
Cemetery. 

Thomas,  Nellie  C.,  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Lydia  (Johns)  Cable,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1896;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  1,  1986;  aged  89  y.  She 
was  married  to  Harry  S.  Thomas,  who  died  on 
Sept.  15,  1964.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Fern — Mrs.  Carl  Thomas),  one  son  (William 
C.),  6 grandchildren,  14  great-grandchildren, 
one  great-great-grandchild,  one  sister  (Edna 
Lehman),  and  2 brothers  (James  and  John 
Cable).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of 
Thomas  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  4,  in  charge  of  Norman 
Moyer  and  grandson  Jim  Thomas;  interment  in 
Thomas  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Alva  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Anna 
(Maust)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
Feb.  13,  1902;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  May  7,  1986;  aged  84  y.  On  Feb.  22, 
1925,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Hochstetler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Ed- 
ward Duane  and  Clayton  J.)  and  one  daughter 
(Dorothy).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  in- 
fant son  (Donald).  He  was  a member  of  Kalona 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  10,  in  charge  of  Elton  Nuss- 
baum and  Howard  Keim;  interment  in  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Arvilla,  daughter  of  Jephthah  and 
Barbara  (Eimen)  Gingerich,  was  born  at  Ka- 
lona, Iowa,  Feb.  24,  1893;  died  at  Pleasantview 
Nursing  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  May  13,  1986; 
aged  93  y.  On  Nov.  18, 1913,  she  was  married  to 
Lewis  E.  Yoder,  who  died  on  Aug.  15,  1959. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Donald  D.,  Dale  E., 
Duane  R.,  and  Keith  E.)  and  one  sister 
(Lydia — Mrs.  James  Howard).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  16,  in  charge 
of  Howard  Keim  and  Norman  Derstine;  inter- 
ment in  East  Union  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  12-14 

Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
June  16-19 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  19-21 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  June  20-22 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, June  27-28 

Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June  28-July  1 

VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Conference,  Wheaton,  111., 
June  29-July  1 

Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  7- 
18 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  9-13 

Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  July 
10-13 

Missions  Festival,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  11-13 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  July  13-15 
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Quarantine  of  sanctuary  movement 
backfired,  members  say 

The  U.S.  government’s  efforts  to 
quarantine  the  sanctuary  movement 
have  been  like  a shot  of  adrenaline 
instead.  Just  look  at  the  statistics,  its 
members  say. 

A year  ago  100  churches  across  the 
country  were  offering  sanctuary — ille- 
gally— to  Central  Americans  seeking 
refuge  in  the  U.S.  from  political  op- 
pression and  violence  in  their  countries. 
Now  the  number  has  topped  300.  Money 
flowing  into  sanctuary  legal-defense 
coffers  has  doubled  to  $1.2  million  from 
about  $600,000  in  the  past  eight  months. 

The  federal  government  had  ap- 
parently hoped  that  its  six-month-long 
trial  of  nearly  20  church  people  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  would  put  a damper  on 
the  sanctuary  movement.  Eight  of  them 
were  convicted  recently,  but  observers 
say  the  movement  is  stronger  than  ever. 

Clarence  Jones,  pioneer  in 
missionary  radio,  dead  at  85 

Clarence  Jones,  cofounder  of  the 
world’s  largest  evangelical  radio  station 
and  a pioneer  in  missionary  radio,  died 
on  Apr.  29  at  the  age  of  85. 

With  Reuben  Larson,  Jones  went  on 
the  air  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  on  Christmas 
Day  1931,  broadcasting  religious  and 
cultural  programs  from  a 250-watt 
transmitter  in  a renovated  sheep  shed. 
From  those  small  beginnings  came  Sta- 
tion HCJB  (Heralding  Christ  Jesus’ 
Blessings),  which  now  broadcasts  with 
more  than  1 million  watts  of  transmit- 
ting power  and  airs  programs  in  14  lan- 
guages. 


Graham  crusade  in  D.C.  brings 
black  and  white  churches  together 

According  to  local  church  and  govern- 
ment leaders,  evangelist  Billy  Graham’s 
Greater  Washington  Crusade  had  an 
amazing  impact  on  the  city  through  un- 
precedented unity  and  cooperation 
among  many  diverse  groups  which  may 
serve  as  a role  model  in  working  toward 
“One  Washington.” 

More  than  630  churches  participated 
in  the  year-long  preparations  for  the 
eight-day  crusade  which  was  held  in  the 
Washington  Convention  Center  and 
finished  at  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium. 
The  more  than  150,000  in  attendance 
averaged  almost  19,000  per  night — mak- 


ing it  the  largest  evangelistic  crusade  in 
Washington  since  Billy  Sunday’s  meet- 
ings in  the  early  1920s. 

The  use  of  a downtown  venue 
facilitated  the  support  of  all  black 
churches  in  Washington  for  the  crusade 
and  resulted  in  an  average  black  atten- 
dance of  over  30  percent  at  each  of  the 
services.  “Billy  Graham  has  brought  to- 
gether city  and  suburb,  black  and  white, 
Protestant  and  Catholic  more  than  ever 
before,”  said  Walter  Fauntroy,  Wash- 
ington’s black  congressman. 


Pastor  convicted  of  child  sexual  abuse 
sentenced  to  15-45  years 

Nathaniel  Grady,  a United  Methodist 
minister  convicted  of  sexually  abusing 
five  young  children  at  a day-care  center, 
has  been  sentenced  to  15  to  45  years  in 
prison. 

Judge  Bernard  Fried  said  in  deter- 
mining the  sentence  he  considered  the 
need  to  deter  both  the  defendant  and 
other  child  sex  abusers  and  the  need  for 
retribution  against  those  who  violate 
the  norms  of  society.  He  said  he  also 
considered  several  hundred  letters  he 
received  in  support  of  Grady  from 
family,  friends,  clergy,  and  school- 
children. 

“I  am  innocent  of  these  horrendous 
charges,”  Grady  told  the  judge. 
“Nothing  in  my  past  indicates  that  I 
have  the  capacity  or  will  to  mistreat  the 
best  gift  of  life,  our  children.”  He  added 
that  his  faith  in  God  and  the  judicial 
process  “assures  me  I will  be  vindicated 
of  these  charges.” 

Grady,  pastor  of  St.  Luke’s  United 
Methodist  Church  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.,  was  convicted  by  a criminal  court 
jury  in  January. 


Study  claims  Christian  churches 
‘losing  battle  for  the  cities’ 

Christianity  in  urban  areas  has  “suf- 
fered a marked  and  progressive  decline 
throughout  this  century,”  according  to 
an  Anglican  priest  who  is  doing  re- 
search for  the  Southern  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Board. 

Churches  are  “fast  losing  the  battle 
for  the  cities,”  said  David  Barrett,  edi- 
tor of  World  Christian  Encyclopedia.  He 
reported  on  the  state  of  urban  Chris- 
tianity in  a new  study  titled  “World- 
Class  Cities  and  World  Evangelization.” 

Christians  made  up  69  percent  of  the 
world’s  urban  population  in  1900,  but  to- 
day they  total  only  46  percent,  Barrett 
said.  By  2050,  if  present  trends 
continue,  they  will  represent  just  38  per- 
cent, he  added. 

The  Anglican  researcher  estimated 
that  “there  must  be  500  big  cities  where 
there  are  either  no  Christians  or  no 
Christian  activities,  no  churches.” 

Christian  missionary  efforts  fall  far 


short  of  what  is  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  urban  growth,  Barrett  said.  He 
found  a total  of  250,000  foreign  mis- 
sionaries sent  by  all  Christian  groups  in 
the  world,  and  that  Christians  world- 
wide presently  give  an  average  of  only 
10  cents  a week  to  foreign  missions. 

To  combat  the  trends,  Barrett  sug- 
gested (1)  “megaministries”  geared  to 
reach  up  to  one  million  people  a day 
through  radio,  TV,  films,  and  Bible  dis- 
tribution; (2)  giving  evangelistic  priority 
to  areas  where  there  are  no  Christians; 
and  (3)  interdenominational  coopera- 
tion. 


Right-wing  death  squads  on  increase 
in  El  Salvador,  Catholic  leader  says 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  right- 
wing  death  squad  activity  in  El 
Salvador  that  the  government  appears 
helpless  to  stop,  according  to  a U.S. 
Catholic  bishop  who  recently  spent 
three  days  in  the  strife-torn  country. 

Right-wing  death  squads  “continue  to 
operate  with  impunity,”  and  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  “appears  less  and 
less  able  to  oppose  effectively  those  ele- 
ments that  want  no  progress  in  human 
rights,”  said  Archbishop  John  Quinn  of 
San  Francisco. 

But  despite  the  things  he  saw  that 
disturbed  him,  Quinn  said  he  was 
heartened  by  his  visits  to  Christian  com- 
munities in  the  country.  He  reported 
that  “they  seem  to  be  deeply  centered  on 
the  Word  of  God.  Many  told  me  that  the 
church  was  their  only  hope,  their  only 
voice.  I noticed  also  that  there  was  never 
any  bitterness  or  hatred.  What  I saw 
seemed  to  me  to  be  truly  apostolic  com- 
munities reminiscent  of  the  primitive 
church,  suffering  persecution  but  also 
knowing  joy  and  deep  faith.” 


Egypt’s  Jewish  community 
dwindling  and  elderly 

As  Jews  around  the  world  recently 
celebrated  their  ancestors’  exit  from 
Egypt,  a tiny  group  of  mostly  elderly 
Jews  marked  Passover  in  Cairo,  the 
capital  of  a country  that  now  contains 
the  remnants  of  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish 
communities. 

About  160  Jews  are  left  in  Egypt  to- 
day, a community  that  once  numbered 
more  than  120,000  in  1948.  The  remain- 
ing Jews  are  divided  between  those  liv- 
ing in  Cairo  and  in  the  port  city  of 
Alexandria. 

The  exodus  of  the  Egyptian  com- 
munity, which  contained  some  of  the 
greatest  scholars  in  Jewish  history, 
began  in  1948  with  the  establishment  of 
the  state  of  Israel.  The  rise  of  President 
Gamal  Abdul  Nasser  and  the  discovery 
of  a Jewish  terrorist  squad  in  the  early 
1950s  set  a pattern  of  persecution  that 
steadily  reduced  the  Jewish  community. 
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Is  this  an  idea  whose  time  nas  comer 


We  published  on  April  29  an  announcement  of  the 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  proposal  which  comes  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  Council  of  Moderators  and 
Secretaries  of  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  in  North  America.  This  broadly  based  adminis- 
trative group  does  not  define  doctrine  or  make  rules,  so 
the  proposal  is  being  sent  out  to  persons  and  congrega- 
tions for  testing. 

What  we  have  here  is  an  idea  which  has  been  knocking 
about  in  the  church  for  nearly  two  years.  It  was  first 
proposed  by  Ron  Sider  in  an  address  to  Mennonite  World 
Conference  in  July  1984.  An  edited  version  of  the  address 
appeared  with  responses  in  the  Gospel  Herald,  December 
25, 1984.  Now  the  idea  has  been  refined  and  a study 
booklet  published  which  can  be  obtained  from  Akron, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  (See  p.  299  of  April 
29  issue  for  complete  addresses  of  sources.) 

Included  in  the  booklet  is  a response  form  asking  for 
agreement/disagreement  and  whether  we  will  pray,  sup- 
port, or  volunteer.  Nothing  quite  like  this  has  appeared 
among  Mennonites  before,  as  I recall. 

Periodically  in  the  last  hundred  years  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  organize  a program  to  meet  an  emergency 
or  buy  up  an  opportunity.  At  the  end  of  the  century  there 
was  famine  in  India,  and  the  church  sent  famine  workers 
and  missionaries.  Out  of  this  effort  grew  an  expanded 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

After  World  War  I there  was  famine  in  Russia,  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  was  developed  to  meet 
that  emergency.  In  the  mid-thirties,  an  East  African 
Mennonite  mission  was  organized  by  the  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Then  there  was  the  Civilian 
Public  Service  program  of  World  War  II,  organized  by 
MCC  to  provide  alternate  service  for  young  men  from  the 
U.S.  who  chose  not  to  join  the  armed  forces. 

In  some  respects  the  CPT  proposal  follows  in  this  tradi- 
tion. An  emergency  is  perceived,  and  we  are  being  asked 
to  rally  and  to  organize  in  response.  However,  the 
emergency  is  not  quite  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
above.  As  Sider  describes  it,  the  present  emergency  is  one 
of  violence:  “The  long  upward  spiral  of  violence  and  coun- 
terviolence today  approaches  its  catastrophic  culmina- 
tion. Either  the  world  repents  and  changes  or  it  self- 
destructs.”  The  CPT  strategy  is  to  seek  to  counter  vio- 
lence in  a peaceful  manner.  “By  standing  between  hostile 
groups,  documenting  and  reporting  atrocities  and  human 
rights  violations,  and  challenging  evil  by  the  physical 
presence  of  praying  Christians,  CPT  would  hope  to  pro- 
mote peace,  justice,  and  freedom.”  Would  such  a strategy 
work?  Would  it  be  desirable? 

Some  idea  of  whether  it  would  work  can  be  gathered 
from  Yvonne  Dilling’s  In  Search  of  Refuge  (Herald  Press, 
1984) — a diary  of  her  work  among  Salvadoran  refugees  in 
Honduras.  The  answer  from  Dilling’s  experience  seems  to 


be  “Yes”  and  “No.”  She  describes  repeated  incidents 
where  it  appeared  that  for  a time  the  presence  of  foreign 
service  workers  inhibited  the  violence  of  Honduran  and 
Salvadoran  soldiers.  But  finally  it  seemed  that  their  pres- 
ence became  less  effective.  So  no  one  expects  that  such  an 
approach  can  be  clear-cut  and  neat.  But  then  violent  solu- 
tions to  problems  are  not  clear-cut  and  neat,  either. 

The  complexity  of  the  proposal  begins  when  it  calls  for 
us  to  organize  with  administrators  and  a budget.  The  sug- 
gested budget  for  a team  of  100  workers  is  $800,000.  For 
one  person  to  seek  to  become  a peacemaker  would  seem  a 
fairly  simple  thing.  For  100  is  another  matter.  And 
Sider’s  original  proposal  is  for  100,000.  Of  course  the 
money  involved  in  such  a modest  effort  only  serves  to  un- 
derline how  much  is  going  into  security  efforts  in  the 
world  which  are  supported  by  violence. 

When  an  idea  gets  dropped  on  us  like  this  it  tends  to 
bring  out  our  defenses  so  that  it  may  be  hard  for  us  to 
know  which  of  our  questions  are  defense  questions  and 
which  are  discernment.  However,  the  most  basic  question 
to  ask  is  whether  what  is  proposed  would  be  really  a 
spiritual  ministry.  The  booklet  suggests  that  this  is 
intended.  The  first  topic  to  be  covered  in  the  five-month 
training  period  includes  “biblical  studies,  personal  medi- 
tation, prayer,  solitude,  fasting. ...”  It  is  also  proposed 
that  the  peacemaking  volunteers  should  have  support 
groups  to  “focus  on  prayer,  study,  discernment,  service, 
and  resistance.” 

A second  question  of  concern  is  what  methods  these 
peacemakers  will  use.  Some  of  us  in  the  U.S.  remember 
the  disturbances  of  the  sixties  in  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  War.  While  we  agreed  in  many  respects  with  the 
protesters,  we  were  not  comfortable  with  some  of  their 
methods  and  the  manner  in  which  they  seemed  to 
transfer  loyalties  from  their  own  nation  to  a foreign 
political  leader.  The  assumptions  in  the  booklet  indicate  a 
different  spirit  and  different  methods,  but  we  will  want 
to  be  assured  of  these. 

Another  obvious  question  is  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
organize  anew  in  order  to  carry  out  this  ministry.  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  already  has  worldwide 
contacts.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  commission  MCC  as  a 
peacemaking  organization  along  with  relief  and  develop- 
ment? 

Is  this  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  or  is  it  a fantasy  of 
one  man’s  imagination?  In  the  September  11, 1984,  edi- 
torial I wrote,  “There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  God 
can  do  peacemaking  without  human  help  any  more  than 
evangelism.  Yet  while  we  can  understand  that  evange- 
lism takes  human  effort,  some  appear  to  think  that  God 
pushes  buttons  to  make  peace.” 

The  CPT  would  like  to  hear  from  you  before  October  1. 
Get  a copy  of  the  study  booklet  and  let  the  discussion 
begin.—  Danie  l Hertzler 
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How  God  used  my 
broken-down  car 


by  Bruce  C.  Madam 


In  the  10th  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  Luke  records  the 
story  of  the  good  Samaritan.  At  the  end  of  the  story 
Jesus  asks  the  lawyer,  “Which  now  of  these  three, 
thinkest  thou,  was  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell 
among  the  thieves?” 

And  he  said,  “He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him.” 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  “Go,  and  do  thou 
likewise.” 

When  you  read  the  good  Samaritan  story,  ■ 

how  do  you  see  yourself — as  the  priest, 
the  Levite,  or  the  Samaritan? 

The  good  Christian  that  I am,  I 
always  used  to  see  myself  as  the 
Samaritan,  until  recently  when, 
through  an  odd  incident,  God 

drove  it  home  to  me  that  much  < * ^ 

more  often  I have  been  the  priest 

or  the  Levite  eager  to  pass  on 

by.  And  sometimes,  to  borrow  a 

character  out  of  another  of  Jesus’ 

stories,  I have  been  a smug,  \ *'  i I 

self-righteous,  judgmental 

Pharisee,  more  ready  at  least 

mentally  to  kick  people  already 

down  and  out  than  actually  to  make 

an  extra  effort  to  help  them. 

I have  heard  the  same  astonishing  stories  of 
unkindness  that  everyone  hears,  and  the  good 
Christian  that  I am,  I shake  my  head  on  hearing  such 


things.  But  do  I so  quickly  forget  the  times  when  I saw 
someone  broken  down  on  a lonely  highway,  waiting  there 
helpless,  and  I just  drove  on  by? 

And  can  I count  how  often,  when  I was  in  Philadelphia 
to  shop,  that  I encountered  ragged  street  people,  some  of 
them  just  too  weak  or  hopeless  to  try  to  beg,  and  I turned 
my  face  away,  refused  them  at  least  a smile  let  alone  a lit- 
tle money,  and  quickened  my  pace  to  get  away?  And  do  I 
not  recall  the  couple  of  times  I saw  some  hungry  people 
waiting  outside  a local  church  for  a free  meal,  and  I again 
hurried  on  by,  mumbling  to  myself,  why  don’t  those  bums 
get  jobs  and  stop  mooching  off  us  hardworking  people? 


I always  used  to  see  myself 
as  the  good  Samaritan — 
until  recently. 


Kindness  or  charity,  as  I seemed  to  understand  it,  was 
for  some  other  people  than  needy  people  to  get,  and  for 
someone  else,  not  me,  to  do. 

One  experience  I had  recently  with  a few  neighbors  of 
mine  possibly  muddled  my  thinking  on  kindness.  A 
couple  of  my  neighbors,  who  happen  to  be  black  people, 
coldly  refused  to  do  an  act  of  kindness  that  I had  asked  of 
them.  It  seemed  as  if  they  just  refused  without  any  real 
consideration  of  my  need.  Even  though  the  matter  was 
not  racial  at  all,  and  I have  never  before  used  a person’s 
skin  color  as  criteria  for  friendship  or  kindness,  after  this 
experience  I sensed  myself  tensing  up,  getting  cold  and 
hard  toward  some  other  black  people  I meet  daily,  or  I 
was  inclined  to  snub  them  outrightly. 

Then  came  the  afternoon  when  God  used  my  broken- 
down  car  to  teach  me  how  to  be  a better  Christian. 

Stranded  on  a back  road.  Earlier  that  week,  the  old 
car  had  shown  obvious  signs  of  needing  extensive  repairs 
soon,  but  stubborn  and  penny-pinching  as  I am,  I declined 
to  put  it  in  the  shop.  I persisted  to  drive  it  until  that 
afternoon,  when  suddenly  I found  myself  stopped  on  a 
back  road  on  the  way  to  work. 

Though  several  people  used  that  back  road,  no  one 
stopped  for  me,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  home  at  a nearby 


Bruce  C.  Madara,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  a warehouseman  for  Kiwi  Brands 
and  a member  of  Pottstown  Mennonite  Church. 


house,  as  there  was  no  car  in  the  driveway  and  the  house 
looked  all  closed  up.  I stood  there  awhile  perplexed,  guess- 
ing that  I would  just  have  to  walk  a distance  for  help,  and 
maybe  do  a little  praying  on  the  way,  when  my  good 
Samaritan  drove  up  the  road. 

The  kindly  man  suggested  that  I get  in  and  steer  my  car 
while  he  got  his  car  behind  mine  and  pushed  me  on  down 
the  road  to  his  house,  which  we  did.  At  his  house  he  let  me 
use  his  phone  to  call  “the  three  As”  and  my  work.  After 
the  truck  came  for  my  car,  the  good  Samaritan,  although 
he  was  still  in  his  work  clothes  and  surely  eager  to  get 
washed  and  changed,  nonetheless  told  me  to  get  in  his  car 
so  he  could  drive  me  over  to  my  workplace. 

On  the  way  he  refused  any  money.  He  said,  “Friend, 
don’t  you  know  what  the  Book  says,  how  we  are  to  help 
one  another  out?  I believe  in  doing  what  the  Book  says.” 

“Then  you  are  a Christian  and  know  the  Lord?”  I asked. 

“Sure  enough,  I am  a Christian,  and  I know  Jesus  very 
well.” 

With  thanks  and  a “God  bless,”  I left  him  at  the  en- 
trance to  my  work. 

Later  that  night,  in  my  prayers  I had  much  to  thank 
God  for.  There  was  the  good  Samaritan  experience  itself, 
wherein  I had  wound  up  being  like  many  other  people  I 
used  to  ignore — needy  people.  Moreover,  I had  to  thank 
God  for  the  kind  of  man  God  had  sent  my  way.  For,  you 
see,  to  help  this  one  who  had  lately  been  inclined  to  snub  a 
whole  class  of  people  after  a few  of  them  had  been  rather 
inconsiderate,  God  had  brought  along  that  road  a good 
Samaritan  who  was  a black  man!  I felt  very  personally 
communicated  to  and  corrected  by  God. 

Do  thou  likewise.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  me,  “Go, 
and  do  thou  likewise.” 

Yes,  Lord,  I am  going  to  stop  the  next  time  I see  some- 
one broken  down  and  helpless  on  the  highway.  And  you 
know,  Lord,  that  the  names  of  my  less  kind  black 
neighbors  have  somehow  found  their  way  on  to  my  daily 
prayer  list,  and  I do  now  try  to  smile  or  wave  to  them  go- 
ing down  the  street.  And  I am  going  to  give  my  bonus 
turkey  from  work  away  for  Christmas,  maybe  to  that 
church  downtown  that  feeds  those  poor  and  hungry 
people,  for  poor  and  hungry  they  are  indeed. 

And  you  know,  Lord,  I still  need  some  more  correcting 
by  you,  and  maybe  a few  other  Mennonites  need  it,  too. 
Make  us  stop  playing  those  pious  intellectual  guessing 
games,  such  as  “Who  would  I be  in  the  good  Samaritan 
story”  and  “Who  really  is  my  needy  neighbor?”  Help  us 
truly  be  good  Samaritans,  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to  the 
very  obvious  needy  all  around  us,  whoever  they  may  be. 
Amen.  ^ 
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How  do  you  like  my  halo? 

by  Bobbi  Joseph 


How  do  you  like  my  halo?  It  fits  me  perfectly.  I made  it 
that  way.  It  gives  me  a feeling  of  superiority — a feeling 
that  I’m  holier-than-thou.  Have  you  seen  it  on  my  head 
before? 

Aha!  Some  of  you  nod  your  heads.  Well — you  are 
absolutely  right!  In  fact  it’s  there  quite  often.  You’d  think 
I’d  be  proud  of  it.  It  sparkles!  I wouldn’t  even  be  surprised 
if  it  glowed  in  the  dark! 

But,  you  know  what?  I’m  not  really  proud  of  it.  Al- 
though I wear  it  often,  and  later  I condemn  myself  and 
ask  myself,  “Why  did  you  put  it  on  again?” 

And  it’s  not  really  as  light  as  it  looks.  It  is  a heavy 
burden.  It  is  a sin  that  I have  to  continually  lay  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  Philippians  2:3  says,  “Do  nothing  out  of  selfish 
ambition  or  vain  conceit,  but  in  humility  consider  others 
better  than  yourselves.”  For  me  this  is  often  hard  to  do. 

I’ve  wondered  at  times  why  people  seem  to  reject  me, 
not  to  want  to  build  a relationship  with  me.  My  eyes  have 
finally  been  opened  to  what  God  has  been  trying  to  show 
me.  My  shiny,  sparkly  halo  is  blinding  others.  Jesus  isn’t 
shining  through,  because  the  halo  is  too  bright.  I am  ask- 
ing forgiveness  if  I have  offended  any  of  you. 

Get  rid  of  halos.  Do  any  of  you  have  halos?  Are  you 
“wise  in  your  own  eyes,”  as  Proverbs  3:7  states?  Are  you 
willing  to  remove  your  halo?  To  take  the  risk  that  others 
may  see  you  for  who  you  are  really  are?  Are  you  willing  to 
see  yourself  as  you  really  are  and  change  your  attitude? 
Are  you  willing  to  allow  Jesus  to  shine  through  you? 

This  sinful  attitude  can  lead  us  to  other  sins.  One  of 
these  is  an  attitude  of  being  critical  or  judgmental  of 
others.  Matthew  7:3-5  states,  “Why  do  you  look  at  the 
speck  of  sawdust  in  your  brother’s  eye  and  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  plank  in  your  own  eye?  How  can  you  say  to 
your  brother,  ‘Let  me  take  the  speck  out  of  your  eye,’ 
when  all  the  time  there  is  a plank  in  your  own  eye?  You 
hypocrite,  first  take  the  plank  out  of  your  own  eye,  and 
then  you  will  see  clearly  to  remove  the  speck  from  your 
brother’s  eyes.” 

In  our  congregation  we  have  many  differing  opinions, 
standards,  and  convictions.  But  there  are  times — and  I 
admit  I’m  as  guilty  or  more  guilty  than  others — that  we 
tend  to  become  critical  because  others  don’t  seem  to  be  do- 
ing their  part  to  further  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  say,  “If 
only  they  knew  what  I know,”  or  “If  only  they’d  study 
their  Bibles  more,”  or  “If  only  they’d  just  come  to  prayer 
meeting,”  or  “If  only  they’d  come  to  church  more  often  or 
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stay  for  Sunday  school,”  and  the  list  of  “if  onlys”  could  go 
on  and  on.  Do  any  of  you  say  things  like  that?  I wish  I 
could  say  in  all  honesty  that  those  thoughts  don’t  even 
enter  my  mind,  much  less  pass  from  my  lips. 

Another  sinful  attitude  comes  from  pride,  although  at 
first  glance  it  doesn’t  seem  that  way.  And  that  is  trying  to 
make  everyone  like  you.  Are  you  like  that?  Maybe  you  are 
like  the  chameleon.  You’ve  heard  about  that  chameleon, 
haven’t  you?  He  got  along  real  fine.  He  did  what  he  was 
supposed  to  do.  He  climbed  on  something  red  and  turned 
red.  He  got  on  something  green  and  turned  green.  When 
he  was  on  blue,  he  had  a kind  of  bluish  hue.  When  he  got 
on  yellow,  he  turned  a sort  of  pale  yellow.  But  one  day  he 
crawled  up  on  a piece  of  Scotch  plaid — and  he  went  com- 
pletely berserk! 

Our  congregation  is  like  a piece  of  Scotch  plaid.  In  my 
selfish  idea — my  own  conviction — I think  my  church  and 
my  pastor  should  be  just  how  I perceive  they  should  be. 
And  probably  many  of  the  rest  of  you  also  have  your  own 
ideas  of  what  a church  and  pastor  should  be  like.  Now  if 
the  pastor,  or  the  elders,  or  the  chairman,  or  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  or  anyone  else  tried  to  meet  everyone’s 
convictions  and  standards — like  the  chameleon — they 
would  blow  a gasket. 

Fix  your  face  on  Jesus.  I’d  like  to  read  this  statement 
to  anyone  who  feels  he  should  be  liked  by  everyone  or  that 
he  should  be  all  things  to  all  people  or  that  our  congrega- 
tion should  be  like  he  perceives  it  to  be.  David  Semands 
says,  “Get  your  face  fixed  on  one  face  in  all  the  universe — 
that’s  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  look  only  to  him  and 
desire  his  approval.  Then  you  have  freedom.  You  have 
emancipation  from  all  those  faces.” 

You  don’t  have  to  try  to  meet  all  those  convictions.  And 
none  of  us  should  expect  that  anyone  can.  When  we  are 
opinionated,  critical,  have  our  halos  on,  we  are  doing  a 
disservice,  a sinful  thing,  to  other  people — to  expect  them 
to  see  our  way,  do  our  way  at  all  times. 

Keith  Miller  says,  “It’s  like  playing  football.  If  you  play 
the  games  for  the  approval  of  all  those  faces  in  the 
grandstand,  you’ll  really  be  sunk.  They  are  fickle,  they 
change— one  day  they’re  for  you  and  one  day  they’re 
against  you.  You’ve  got  to  get  your  eyes  off  all  those  faces 
in  the  grandstand,  and  you  must  play  for  the  coach.  Keep 
your  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  coach.” 

Hebrews  12:2  tells  us  to  “fix  our  eyes  on  Jesus,  the 
author  and  perfecter  of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  scorning  its  shame,  and  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.”  Will  you  fix 
your  eyes  on  Jesus?  Will  you  trust  in  his  coaching  ability? 
Will  you  ask  and  accept  his  forgiveness?  ^ 
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The  city  is  a gift 

by  David  W.  Shenk 


Our  family  lives  in  an  SMSA — a Significant 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  to  use  U.S.  Census  jargon. 

Our  SMSA  is  in  the  heartland  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Yes,  the  city  has  engulfed  the  “garden  spot 
of  the  world.”  In  the  last  decade,  the  population  rose  by 
over  40,000 — four  new  households  per  day.  New  residents 
came  from  around  the  globe. 

In  the  new  houses  built  within  the  last  six  years  in  the 
development  in  which  we  live,  there  are  families  from 
Thailand,  India,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Vietnam,  Central 
America,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  mention  our 
nearest  neighbors  who  have  come  from  New  York, 
California,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey. 

Mennonites  becoming  urbanized.  The  city  is  upon  us! 
We  are  being  changed  in  the  process  in  a host  of  ways.  We 
now  estimate,  for  example,  that  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  Mennonites  living  in  the  Lancaster  area  are  farmers. 

The  city  has  come  not  only  to  Lancaster  County  but  to 
Mennonite  communities  across  North  America.  We  are 
becoming  an  urbanized  people.  Even  in  those  isolated 
communities  where  the  city  has  not  yet  come,  many  Men- 
nonite young  people  have  packed  their  bags  and  migrated 
voluntarily  from  the  securities  of  rural  living  to  the  new 
frontier — the  city. 


David  W.  Shenk,  Salunga,  Pa.,  is  director  of  home  ministries  and 
evangelism  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  This  article  is  re- 
printed with  permission  from  the  summer  1985  issue  of  Urban  Connec- 
tions— an  inter-Mennonite  newsletter. 


The  Mennonite  experience  is  somewhat  typical  of  North 
America  as  a whole.  In  the  United  States,  there  are 
presently  323  SMSAs,  and  75  percent  of  the  population  is 
now  urbanized.  This  is  in  contrast  to  5 percent  at  the  time 
the  U.S.  gained  independence. 

Yet,  there  is  more  to  the  Mennonite  attraction  to  the 
city  than  inexorable  urban  growth.  There  is  a magnetic 
pull  between  Mennonites  and  the  city,  which  on  the  one 
hand  seems  to  pull  the  city  into  our  communities,  and  on 
the  other  woos  us  into  the  city’s  bosom.  For  many  of  us, 
the  city  represents  a kaleidoscope  of  opportunity,  a 
frontier  of  discovery,  a gift  of  God. 

In  what  ways  is  the  city  an  opportunity,  a gift  to  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  are  there  also  ways  in  which  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  a gift  to  the  city? 

if 

A gift  to  the  church.  First,  the  city  as  a gift  to  the  Men- 
nonite Church. 

The  gift  of  the  city  stretches  our  ethnicity,  thereby 
forcing  us  to  discover  new  dimensions  of  church,  a com- 
munity glued  together  by  only  one  bond — the  bond  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Urbanized  Mennonite  churches  are  a 
motley  people.  Only  Jesus  is  able  to  create  community  out 
of  the  contradictory  diversity  of  the  urban  church. 

The  city  which  expands  into  the  Mennonite  community 
is  a gift,  for  it  confronts  us  with  the  hard  fact:  unless  we 
evangelize,  we  will  perish.  Urbanized  Mennonites  are  mo- 
bile. Urbanized  Mennonites  cannot  assume  stable  mem- 
bership through  biological  growth.  Furthermore,  secu- 


Denver  is  the  site  of  two  new  inter-Mennonite  outreach  efforts.  One  is  a church-planting  project  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city, 
and  the  other  one  is  social  services  for  the  urban  poor.  They  are  based  at  ^3-year-old  First  Mennonite  Church. 
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larization,  materialism,  humanism,  and  individualism 
erode  the  spiritual  fabric  of  our  urbanized  churches  un- 
less we  evangelize.  The  city  reminds  us  that  either  we  die 
or  evangelize. 

The  city  is  a gift,  for  it  reminds  us  that  all  people  seek 
community.  The  cities  of  the  world  grow  by  1.5  million 
each  week.  The  massive  world-wide  flow  of  people  into 
the  city  is  a sign  of  a universal  hunger  for  community. 

The  city  is  thus  an  invitation  to  the  church  to  be  the 
new  community,  to  reveal  to  the  city  the  nature  of  the 
eternal  Jerusalem  described  in  the  last  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Revelation. 

A gift  to  the  city.  This  leads  to  our  second  observation. 
The  Mennonite  Church  is  also  a gift  to  the  city. 

We  believe  that  the  gospel  creates  the  renewal  of  com- 
munity. The  church  is  a gift  to  the  city  of  authentic  com- 
munity. It  is  the  new  community  of  redeemed  people.  The 
church  is  not  based  on  the  alienating  arrogance  of  Babel. 
Rather,  it  is  a community  gathered  around  the  Lamb  who 
has  revealed  that  the  central  fact  of  the  universe  is  that 
God  loves  and  invites  all  people  to  experience  and  express 
love  to  one  another. 


For  the  Mennonite  Church,  the 
city  represents  a kaleidoscope 
of  opportunity,  a frontier  of 
discovery,  a gift  of  God. 


The  church  is  a gift  to  the  city  because  in  Christ  the 
barriers  which  divide  humanity  are  erased.  Mennonites 
feel  nervous  about  the  homogeneous  group  principle  of 
church  development.  We  believe  it  is  right  and  possible 
for  multi-ethnic  congregations  to  flourish.  This  miracle  is 
possible  because  Jesus  is  creating  a new  people  called 
forth  from  all  nations.  Multiethnic  congregations  in 
urban  centers  are  a miracle  of  God’s  grace.  That  miracle 
is  a precious  gift  amidst  the  cacophony  and  polarization 
which  so  often  prevail  in  our  cities. 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  a gift  of  hope  to  offer  the 
city.  Several  years  ago,  at  a Mennonite  Eastern  States 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the  deputy  mayor,  in  his  address 
of  welcome,  said:  “We  are  tired.”  He  went  on  to  say  that 
in  the  tiredness  of  the  city,  there  is  a desperate  need  for 
the  celebration  and  joy  of  the  church.  This  community  re- 
joices because  it  believes  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  City 
of  God.  The  church  celebrates  that  reality  in  regular  wor- 
ship and  praise.  The  deputy  mayor  said  that  Mennonite 
singing  was  a beautiful  revelation  of  the  joy  and  hope 
which  the  city  seeks. 

We  are  a gift  because  we  know  that  Jesus  is  Lord  of 
every  area  of  life.  We  refuse  to  divide  life  into  the  secular 
and  the  sacred,  into  the  mundane  versus  the  heavenly. 
Our  professionals  attempt  to  bring  the  mind  of  Christ 


into  the  lawyer’s  office,  the  hospital,  the  classroom,  the 
studio,  and  the  frontiers  of  science,  such  as  nuclear 
physics  and  genetic  engineering. 

The  city  is  an  invitation  to  the  church  to  be  the  new 
community,  to  reveal  to  the  city  the  nature  of  the  eternal 
Jerusalem  described  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 

Just  as  some  of  our  grandparents  helped  to  make  the 
soil  which  they  formed  better  through  careful  steward- 
ship, so  Mennonite  congregations  in  the  city  attempt  to  be 
stewards  of  the  resources  of  the  urban  environment  so 
that  those  communities  in  which  they  live  and  minister 
may  also  become  better.  For  this  reason,  Mennonite  con- 
gregations in  the  city  evangelize  people  and  work  to 
transform  their  neighborhoods  through  housing  renewal, 
political  action,  cleanup  efforts,  and  block  watches. 

Because  Jesus  is  Lord,  we  refuse  to  relegate  any  area  of 
urban  life  to  the  enemy.  All  are  legitimate  arenas  for 
Christian  witness.  All  need  to  be  confronted  and  made 
more  humane  through  the  mind  of  Christ. 

I am  thankful  for  the  city!  I’m  also  thankful  for  the 
Mennonite  Church.  And  I believe  that  both  the  city  and 
the  Mennonite  Church  are  gifts  from  God  to  one  another.-^ 


Four  Mennonites  ride  the  subway  to  a church  potluck  in  New 
York — (left  to  right)  Jewell  Van  Ord , Don  Maxwell,  Bemie  Bay- 
less, and  Pat  Smith  (standing). 
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To  dream  the  impossible  dream: 
the  trap  of  perfectionism 

by  Paul  W.  Nisly 


When  I think  of  perfectionism,  I have  two  mental 
images,  neither  of  which  I am  likely  to  forget.  The  first  is 
of  a woman,  married,  the  mother  of  several  children. 

With  tears  slipping  down  her  cheeks,  she  said,  “I  wish  I 
had  some  talents.”  The  second  is  of  a man  in  even  greater 
emotional  distress.  Choking  back  deep,  wrenching  sobs, 
he  described  his  fear  of  failure,  his  anxiety  that  he  was 
losing  his  competence  in  his  profession. 

The  woman  I write  of  was  perceived  as  capable  in 
several  areas.  For  one,  she  had  strong  managerial  ca- 
pabilities. The  man  was  a person  I admired  for  his 
outstanding  insights;  he  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  a prophetic 
churchman,  respected  by  many  for  his  abilities.  If  my 
perceptions  of  these  two  were  at  all  accurate,  then  why 
were  they  so  distraught?  In  neither  case  did  there  seem  to 
be  any  major  crisis  such  as  family  illness,  loss  of  job,  or 
other  identifiable  trauma.  Why,  then,  the  distress? 

As  I reflected  on  these  two  instances — separated  in 
time  and  place— each  person  seemed  to  be  a perfectionist. 
Their  impossibly  high  standards  led  to  feelings  of  inade- 
quacy: both  dreamed  an  impossible  dream.  These  feelings 
seemed  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  their  natural 
abilities,  educational  level,  or  professional  achieve- 
ments— as  other  observers  might  view  them. 

No  doubt  there  are  people  who  need  to  be  told  to  fulfill 
their  God-given  potential.  Laziness  in  effort  or  shoddi- 
ness in  performance  cannot  be  condoned  in  Christians. 

We  are  indeed  God’s  “workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works.”  But  my  sense  is  that  in  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  there  are  many  who  dream  impossible 
dreams  for  themselves.  They  are  frustrated  perfectionists 
living  in  the  bondage  of  too-high  goals. 

Sources  of  the  problem.  At  least  two  major  sources  of 
this  problem  for  North  American  Christians  can  be 
found:  one  within  the  culture  and  one  related  to  our 
understanding  of  the  faith.  Ours  is  a competitive  culture. 
Almost  in  the  air  an  infant  breathes  is  the  idea  that  we 
must  succeed;  and  in  order  to  succeed,  we  must  compete. 
When  our  daughter  was  perhaps  three,  a neighbor  a little 
older  challenged  her,  “I’ll  bet  I can  color  faster  than  you 
can.”  And  the  two  little  girls  proceeded  to  color  as  fast  as 
possible. 

We  have  heard  Coach  Vince  Lombardi’s  dictum,  “Win- 
ning isn’t  everything.  It’s  the  only  thing.”  Steel  magnate 
Andrew  Carnegie  urged  young  men  to  “aim  high.  I would 
not  give  a fig  for  the  young  man  who  does  not  already  see 
himself  the  partner  or  the  head  of  an  important  firm.  Do 
not  rest  content  for  a moment  in  your  thoughts  as  head 
clerk,  or  foreman,  or  general  manager  in  any  firm,  no 


Paul  W.  Nisly,  Grantham,  Pa.,  is  chairman  of  the  Language,  Litera- 
ture, and  Fine  Arts  Department  at  Messiah  College  and  associate  pastor 
of  Slate  Hill  Mennonite  Church. 


matter  how  extensive.  Say  to  yourself,  ’My  place  is  at  the 
top.’  ”Nor  are  we  Mennonites  exempt  from  such  concerns: 
we  have  been  known  as  successful  farmers,  businessmen, 
and  professional  people.  We  take  pride  in  succeeding;  we 
feel  threatened  by  the  possibility  of  failure.  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe  clarifies  this  mind-set:  “To  fail ...  in  one’s 
profession,  particularly  in  business  or  agriculture,  is  tan- 
tamount to  breaking  the  faith.” 

From  Little  League  to  the  executive  office  we  are 
pushed  by  a tremendous  need  to  succeed.  While  most  of 


Many  Mennonites  are 
frustrated  perfectionists 
living  in  the  bondage  of 
too-high  goals. 


us  would  not  state  it  so  baldly,  we  may  implicitly 
subscribe  to  Lee  Iacocca’s  words:  “We  have  one  and  only 
one  ambition.  To  be  the  best.  What  else  is  there?”  In  our 
more  reflective  moments  we  realize  that  not  everyone  can 
“win”  nor  be  the  “best.”  Yet  the  North  American  goddess 
of  success  looks  so  attractive  and  her  seductive  lyrics  are 
so  appealing  that  rational  response  becomes  difficult. 

The  North  American  dream  of  success — however  it  be 
defined— is  not  the  only  source  of  our  difficulty.  The 
Christian  concern  for  perfection — though  laudable — may 
itself  contribute  to  feelings  of  inadequacy. 

We  have  heard  the  biblical  mandates,  “Therefore  leav- 
ing the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on 
unto  perfection”  (Heb.  6:1a);  “Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto 
a perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ”  (Eph.  4:13);  “Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect”  (Matt.  5:48). 

All  of  these  Scriptures  include  important  truths:  we  do 
need  to  give  our  best  to  the  Master;  a lackadaisical  at- 
titude toward  discipleship  is  not  worthy  of  our  high  call- 
ing in  Christ.  And,  yet,  taken  in  isolation,  these  Scrip- 
tures can  become  a weapon  to  threaten  the  sensitive. 

In  his  book  Healing  for  Damaged  Emotions,  David 
Seamonds  argues,  “Perfectionism  is  the  most  disturbing 
emotional  problem  among  evangelical  Christians.”  He 
lists  several  characteristics  of  the  problem. 

1.  Tyranny  of  the  ought.  “I  ought  to  do  better.”  “I  ought 
to  have  done  better.”  “I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  better.”  One 
is  always  trying,  never  quite  achieving.  And  trying 
harder  still  leaves  one  in  a meager  second-place  position. 

2.  Self-depreciation.  Some  time  ago  I had  a long  coun- 
seling session  with  a young  woman — bright,  attractive, 
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educated — who  told  me,  “I  just  feel  so  worthless;  I feel  so 
‘nothing.’  ” “You  are  very  important  to  me,”  I told  her, 
“and  you  are  valuable  to  others,  and  supremely  to  God.” 
But  she  still  felt  herself  unworthy,  a nobody. 

3.  Anxiety.  Self-depreciation  often  leads  to  feelings  of 
unease,  of  anxiety,  of  self-consciousness.  A pervasive 
sense  of  inadequacy  colors  one’s  view  of  the  world  and  of 
one’s  position  in  it. 

k.  Legalism.  The  perfectionist  is  very  much  concerned 
with  doing  the  right  things,  with  following  all  the  rules, 
with  being  extremely  careful  lest  one  offend  others — or 
God.  And  one  can  never  do  enough  to  meet  those  ceaseless 
demands.  With  poignant  insight,  Joseph  R.  Cooke  writes, 
“I  invented  an  impossible  God,  and  I had  a nervous  break- 
down.” 

Confronting  the  problem.  To  address,  first,  the  issue 
of  the  competitive  culture:  Continually,  we  need  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  kingdom  standards  are  often  at  odds 
with  cultural  norms  because  the  King  himself  had  new 
standards.  To  his  status-conscious  disciples  Jesus  said,  “If 
anyone  wants  to  be  first,  he  must  be  the  very  last,  and  the 
servant  of  all”  (Mk.  9:35). 

As  20th-century  disciples,  we  need  to  reject  the  dictum 
that  winning  is  everything.  Personal  worth  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  North  American  symbols  of  success.  We  are 
persons  of  worth  because  we  are  God’s  creation.  Our  work 
cannot  be  measured  by  our  performance — despite  what 
our  culture  insists. 

Jesus — whose  demands  do  not  make  life  easy  for  us — 
said,  “Anyone  who  would  be  great  among  you  must  be 
your  slave,  just  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  served 
but  to  serve.”  This  “downward  mobility,”  as  Henri 
Nouwen  calls  it,  finds  its  model  in  the  Messiah  himself: 
“He  moved  from  power  to  powerlessness,  from  greatness 
to  smallness,  from  strength  to  weakness,  from  glory  to  ig- 
nominy. The  whole  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a life  in 
which  all  upward  mobility  was  resisted.” 

In  the  radical  model  and  demands  of  Jesus,  para- 
doxically, we  can  find  new  freedom.  No  longer  do  I need  to 
find  my  worth  in  North  American  cultural  values.  Most 
of  us,  after  all,  will  never  be  luminous  stars,  as  viewed  by 
the  surrounding  culture.  As  Vernon  Grounds  says,  many 
of  us  will  need  to  recognize  that  we  will  work  without  ever 
becoming  well  known,  that  in  fact  God  may  use  us  in  a 
“ministry  of  tedious  mediocrity,”  as  the  world  measures 
it.  Though  we  find  the  concept  difficult  to  internalize 
emotionally,  the  culture  should  not,  finally,  determine 
our  worth  as  persons. 

The  second  area  we  have  focused — the  impossible 
perfectionism  of  some  who  take  their  faith  seriously — 
may  be  equally  difficult  to  confront.  The  central  answer 
here  is  both  simple  and  profound:  “By  grace  you  have 
been  saved,  through  faith — and  this  not  from  yourselves, 
it  is  the  gift  of  God”  (Eph.  2:8).  God  loves  and  accepts  us 
as  we  are;  nothing  that  we  do  changes  God’s  unfailing 
grace.  Some  years  ago,  I heard  a minister  say,  “God 
doesn’t  want  you  in  all  your  dirt  and  your  filth.”  But  my- 
steriously, he  does:  that’s  the  gospel! 

Now  the  problem  for  many  Christians  is  that  we  can  ac- 


cept God’s  initial  grace,  but  then  we  assume  that  we  can 
somehow  manage  without  it.  The  job  of  being  perfect  is 
up  to  us — we  just  need  to  try  harder.  Intellectually,  we 
may  know  that  God’s  grace  continues,  that  we  are  not  left 
to  our  own  devices;  but  emotionally  we  may  not  be  able  to 
experience  that  grace. 

A young  Christian  woman,  a college  student  who 
seemed  to  live  an  exemplary  life,  once  told  me,  “I  just  feel 
so  dirty.  If  people  knew  what  I was  really  like,  they 
wouldn’t  even  associate  with  me.”  In  her  case  there  were 
deep  hurts  from  her  past  which  could  not  be  resolved  in  a 
moment. 

Sometimes  a child  may  have  experienced  conditional 
love:  “You  will  be  loved  if  or  when,  or  because.”  If  that 
feeling  of  unconditional  acceptance  is  deeply  rooted — as  it 
was  for  this  young  woman — one  may  need  professional 
help.  Of  course,  it’s  not  that  God’s  love  is  less  available, 
but  that  we  are  unable  to  experience  it.  Supportive 
counselors  and  friends  may  need  to  join  in  a ministry  of 
freeing  the  person  from  the  bondage  of  self-depreciation 


God  calls  us  to  freedom  from 
the  comparative  game  of 
North  American  culture,  with 
its  insistence  on  winning. 


and  impossible  perfectionism.  We  may  experience  God’s 
grace  and  love  through  other  people. 

God’s  love  is  unconditional.  I still  remember  with  joy 
the  occasion  when  I first  emotionally  experienced  the 
freedom  of  knowing  that  God  loved  me  unconditionally.  A 
visiting  minister  in  our  local  church  (in  another  denomi- 
nation) in  the  university  town  where  we  then  lived  said, 
“God’s  love  for  you  will  not  grow  less,  no  matter  what  you 
do.”  No  doubt  I had  many  times  heard  about  God’s  love, 
but  always  it  seemed  to  be  linked  to  my  performance. 

Now  there  is  an  important  truth  here:  discipleship  is 
costly;  it  demands  my  best,  my  all.  Presuming  upon  God’s 
grace  is  sin. 

But  on  that  Sunday  morning  I perceived  at  the  deepest 
level  of  my  being  that,  while  I was  called  to  give  myself 
unreservedly  to  God’s  service,  his  love  was  not  linked  to 
my  performance.  I do  not  wish  to  give  the  wrong  im- 
pression: repeatedly,  I still  find  myself  thinking  and  act- 
ing as  if  my  being  accepted  by  God  was  up  to  me.  The 
bondage  of  false  perfectionism  is  not  quickly  broken. 

But  our  Lord  doesn’t  call  us  to  an  impossible  dream:  he 
calls  us  to  freedom  from  the  comparative  game  of  North 
American  culture,  with  its  insistence  on  winning — in 
business  or  farming,  education  or  profession.  And 
through  his  accepting  grace,  he  frees  us  from  the  chains 
of  “spiritual”  perfectionism.  We  need  not  earn  God’s  love; 
our  loving  Father  gives  it  to  us  freely.  ^ 
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James  Kratz  (right)  ponders  the  charge  he  is  receiving  from  MMA  board  chairperson 
Arthur  Jost  during  his  installation  as  president  of  MMA. 


Kratz  inaugurated  as 
new  president  of  MMA 


James  Kratz  was  inaugurated  as  the 
fourth  president  of  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  during  May  9 ceremonies  at  MMA 
offices  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  event,  including  recognition  of 
outgoing  president  Dwight  Stoltzfus, 
coincided  with  the  semiannual  meeting  of 
the  MMA  Board  of  Directors.  Par- 
ticipants included  local  pastors  and 
congregational  representatives,  staff, 
former  board  members,  and  family  and 
special  friends  of  Kratz  and  Stoltzfus. 

To  open  the  celebration,  representa- 
tives of  groups  served  by  MMA  greeted 
Stoltzfus  and  Kratz.  Mennonite  Church 
moderator  James  Lapp  paid  tribute  to 
Stoltzfus  for  his  “winsome  and  enthusias- 
tic leadership”  of  MMA.  “Your  open  and 
encouraging  attitude  toward  mutual  aid 
wherever  and  however  it  can  best  be 
experienced  has  contributed  a great  deal 
to  the  life  of  our  church,”  he  said. 

Lapp  continued  by  noting  Kratz’s 
earlier  service  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions:  “May  your  movement  from  a 
missionary  role  to  the  presidency  of  MMA 
enable  the  larger  church  to  experience 
mutual  aid  as  a part  of  the  fulfillment  of 
God’s  mission  for  humankind.” 

Other  denominational  representatives 
were  Ted  Stuckey  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  Marvin 
Reimer  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  Jon  Stepp  of  the  Brethren  in 


Christ  Church,  G.  T.  Waun  of  the 
Missionary  Church,  and  Phyllis  Carter  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

The  recognition  of  Stoltzfus  was  led  by 
William  Dunn,  a current  member  of  the 
MMA  board  who  was  also  a board  mem- 
ber when  Stoltzfus  became  president  in 
1978.  “To  me  the  paramount  contribution 
and  quality  Dwight  has  brought  to  this 
role,”  Dunn  said,  “has  been  to  articulate 
and  to  help  the  rest  of  us  gain  the  vision 
and  dreams  that  he  has  had.” 

Dunn  presented  a plaque  to  Stoltzfus 
acknowledging  his  28  years  with  MMA — 
16  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  four  as  di- 
rector of  field  services,  and  eight  as 
president. 

Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus,  currently  a pas- 
tor in  Richmond,  Va.,  then  addressed  the 
group.  Her  message,  “Mutual  Aid  as 
Christian  Stewardship,”  focused  on 
Scripture  passages  and  examples  of 
mutual  aid  and  stewardship.  “Since  it  is 
because  all  we  are  and  all  we  possess 
belong  to  the  Lord,  since  it  is  because  of 
him  that  we  belong  to  each  other,  then  we 
can  say  together  and  individually,  we  are 
stewards,  caretakers  of  God’s,”  she  said. 
“We  are  stewards  of  the  opportunity  to 
help  carry  the  burdens  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  faith.” 

Board  of  Directors  chairperson  Arthur 
Jost  then  read  the  charge  to  Kratz:  “The 
charge  given  you  today  is  a heavy  one;  but 


while  we  consider  it  a weighty  one,  we  ^ 
trust  it  will  be  a joyful  one.”  He  continued 
by  noting  two  important  functions  for  the 
role  of  president — to  listen  and  to  create 
and  develop.  Specific  assignments  are  to 
“be  a churchman”;  nurture  the  board; 
keep  the  constituency  informed  of  MMA’s 
activities;  and  be  a fair,  just,  and  caring 
employer. 

After  taking  time  out  for  the  recogni- 
tion and  installation  service,  the  board 
returned  to  its  full  day  of  agenda.  In  its 
business  sessions,  the  board  heard  a va- 
riety of  reports  from  staff,  board  commit- 
tees, and  task  forces. 

The  board  discussed  a report  from  the 
Salary  Policy  Review  Committee  ap- 
pointed last  November.  This  group,  after 
researching  salaries  of  other  church 
boards  and  church-related  agencies,  in- 
surance companies,  and  local  businesses, 
suggested  that  MMA’s  salaries  seem  to  be 
positioned  well  within  this  milieu.  The 
board  affirmed  the  direction  of  the  work 
thus  far;  the  committee  will  continue 
shaping  an  overall  salary  policy  for  board 
action  at  a later  date. 

Other  discussion  centered  on  the 
mutual  aid  centers  and  counselors  being 
set  up  throughout  the  U.S.  Mutual  aid 
counselors  are  accountable  to  the  local 
committees  that  appoint  them,  said 
Laban  Peachey,  vice-president  for  mar- 
keting. The  local  committees  supervise 
the  work  of  the  counselors  and  represent 
the  needs  and  interest  of  mutual  aid  in 
the  community. 

Peachey  explained  that  the  assignment 
of  each  mutual  aid  center  or  counselor 
will  vary  depending  on  what  is  needed  in 
the  community.  MMA  is  currently  help- 
ing 10  communities  establish  mutual  aid 
counselors.  These  persons  will  be  em- 
ployees of  the  local  committees,  though 
MMA  will  provide  funds  to  the  committee 
based  on  the  number  of  MMA  members  in 
the  community.  In  addition,  MMA  will 
provide  these  persons  with  materials  and 
assistance  in  their  work. 

The  board  also  heard  reports  from 
several  areas  of  staff  work.  Karl  Som- 
mers, corporate  planner,  reported  on  re- 
search of  groups  MMA  serves  and  health 
product  development.  Discussion 
centered  on  how  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  lower-income  people,  health  cost  con- 
tainment, and  options  such  as  health 
maintenance  organizations  and  possible 
wellness  incentives  in  MMA  plans. 

Ann  Raber,  wellness  program  director, 
said  materials  for  the  children’s  wellness 
program  are  nearing  completion.  Further 
efforts  will  focus  on  adapting  the  well- 
ness program  for  businesses  and  institu- 
tions, and  expanding  the  subject  matter 
beyond  the  basic  five  areas  in  MMA’s 
wellness  course. 
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MCC  purchases 
large  building 
for  SELFHELP  Crafts 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
purchased  a 56,000-square-foot  factory 
near  its  current  headquarters  in  Akron, 
Pa.,  that  will  house  the  rapidly  expanding 
SELFHELP  Crafts  offices  and  ware- 
house. Other  MCC  offices  will  move  there 
as  well,  relieving  a crowding  problem  at 
the  existing  MCC  building. 

MCC  paid  $251,000  for  the  entire 
property,  which  includes  a house  that  will 
be  used  for  Voluntary  Service  workers, 
and  will  spend  about  $300,000  renovating 
it. 

MCC  is  seeking  volunteer  painters, 
electricians,  carpenters,  masons,  plum- 
bers, and  construction  workers  to  help 
with  the  renovation  which  begins  in  June. 
Formerly  known  as  the  Miller-Hess  Shoe 
Company,  the  building  needs  improve- 
ments such  as  adding  insulation,  remov- 
ing and  replacing  windows,  building  load- 
ing docks,  creating  office  space,  and 
landscaping. 

SELFHELP  Crafts,  the  nonprofit  mar- 
keting program  of  MCC  that  sells 
handcrafts  made  by  needy  artisans  in 
developing  nations,  has  outgrown  its  cur- 
rent facilities  in  the  former  Stauffer  Fur- 
niture Store  in  Ephrata,  Pa. 

“When  we  moved  to  Ephrata  from  the 
material-aid  warehouse  in  1982,  we 
thought  we  would  have  lots  of  space,  but 
the  program  has  grown  faster  than  we  ex- 
pected,” says  SELFHELP  Crafts  director 
Paul  Leatherman.  “Our  baskets  are 
packed  literally  to  the  rafters,  and  we  are 
even  storing  some  of  our  inventory  in 
people’s  garages  and  barns.”  He  an- 
ticipates that  the  new  facilities  will  take 
care  of  SELFHELP  Crafts  needs  for  at 
least  10  years. 

“Moving  to  the  Miller-Hess  building  is 
a cost-effective  move  for  us,”  says 
Leatherman.  “Even  with  renovations,  it 
will  be  much  cheaper  than  building  on  to 
our  existing  warehouse  or  building  from 
scratch.”  To  build  would  cost  about  $35  a 
square  foot;  to  buy  and  renovate  the 
Miller-Hess  building  costs  $10  a square 
foot. 

Renovations  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  December,  with  a move-in  date 
slated  for  January.  “We  need  10  to  12  full- 
time workers,  plus  people  from  the  local 
Lancaster  County  area  who  can  come  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,”  says  Lowell  Detweiler, 
MCC  director  for  East  Coast,  who  with 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  will  recruit 
and  place  volunteers. 

Volunteers  coming  from  a distance  will 
have  to  pay  transportation  costs  between 
their  home  and  Akron,  but  MCC  will 
provide  housing  and  food.  Volunteers  can 
be  single  or  married.  Spouses  will  be 
assigned  jobs  as  well,  possibly  at  the 
SELFHELP  Crafts  warehouse  or  store. 


“We  hope  that  some  people  will  be  able 
to  come  for  the  full  six  months,  but  we 
will  also  be  happy  for  volunteers  who  can 
come  for  two  months  or  more,”  says  Det- 
weiler. 


VS  unit  in  Illinois 
closes  with  reunion 
and  celebration 

Some  130  persons  from  14  states  attended 
a Voluntary  Service  reunion  hosted  Apr. 
19-20  by  Maple  Lawn  Homes  and  the  VS 
unit  in  Eureka,  111.  Planned  in 
conjunction  with  the  closing  of  the 
Eureka  unit,  the  reunion  involved 
numerous  past  VSers  and  their  families, 
present  VSers,  Maple  Lawn  personnel 
(including  past  administrators),  Maple 
Lawn  residents,  and  community  friends. 

The  Eureka  unit  officially  closed  its 
doors  on  May  1.  The  Eureka  unit  was 
unique  in  that  it  concentrated  efforts  on 
working  with  older  adults,  primarily 
those  at  Maple  Lawn — a Mennonite 
retirement  community. 

Eureka  was  one  of  the  longest-contin- 
uing VS  units  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  In  1949,  five  years 


after  the  start  of  VS,  the  Eureka  unit  was 
begun.  The  Eureka  unit  operated  for  35 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a 1977-80 
break. 

Some  231  VSers  served  in  Eureka, 
ranging  from  teenagers  to  people  in  their 
70s,  with  a mixture  of  married  couples, 
widows,  widowers,  and  singles.  They 
came  from  at  least  26  states  and  one 
province. 

About  13  percent  of  the  VSers  who 
served  at  Maple  Lawn  settled  in  the 
Eureka  area.  Romance  has  long  been  part 
of  the  Eureka  VS  tradition — at  least  15 
percent  of  the  VSers  found  spouses  there, 
either  in  the  unit  or  the  local  community. 

Former  VSers  also  found  their  way  into 
leadership  positions  at  Maple  Lawn, 
presently  serving  as  maintenance 
director,  residential  manager,  Health 
Center  assistant  administrator,  and  In- 
Home  Services  coordinator. 

“It  is  satisfying  to  see  needs  continuing 
to  be  met  by  programs  initiated  by  VS — 
programs  that  became  self-supporting 
and  were  turned  over  to  Maple  Lawn  and 
the  Eureka  community  to  operate,”  says 
Kent  Richard,  a former  unit  leader  who  is 
now  a Maple  Lawn  administrator.  “This 
leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  VS  has 
accomplished  what  it  intended  to  do  at 
Maple  Lawn.” 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Only  a beginning 

When  Ray  and  I began  “God’s  Managers”  seminars,  we  boosted  first- 
fruit  giving  but  didn’t  talk  much  about  tithing.  Maybe  we  were  afraid 
there  would  be  cries  of  “legalism.”  Maybe  we  were  afraid,  ourselves,  that 
it  was  a bit  legalistic. 

But  people  started  telling  us  their  stories.  One  couple  said  that  earlier 
in  their  marriage  they  had  tithed  faithfully,  but  quit  during  a financial 
crunch.  This  went  on  for  a number  of  years  even  though  they  wanted  so 
much  to  start  again.  They  finally  decided  that  they  would  go  ahead  and 
tithe  and  trust  God  to  care  for  them.  He  did,  by  giving  the  man  (they  both 
earned  modest  salaries)  extra  work. 

One  young  husband,  a new  Christian,  said  he  really  wanted  to  give 
the  Lord  a firstfruit  tithe  but  he  and  his  wife  had  such  difficulty  already 
making  the  money  reach  that  he  didn’t  see  how  they  could.  But  the  Spirit 
persisted  in  speaking  to  him.  They  finally  decided  to  honor  the  Lord  in 
this  way.  What  happened?  No  more  money  came  in  but  somehow  the 
same  amount  of  money  reached  farther. 

Just  recently  a sister  shared  in  a large  group,  “I’m  almost  bursting. 
God  didn’t  give  me  more  money  since  I started  to  tithe,  but  he  gave  me  so 
much  joy.”  As  she  spoke  I was  reminded  of  the  faces  of  many  persons  who 
have  shared  with  us  about  their  experiences  in  firstfruit  tithing. 

Yes,  I’m  certain  there  are  those  who  legalistically  give  a tithe  and  feel 
they’ve  “done  their  duty.”  But  when  I look  into  the  glowing  faces  of  those 
who  share  their  testimonies  with  us,  I can’t  help  but  see  the  presence  of 
God. 

Now  we  talk  more  about  tithing  as  a beginning  place  for  Christians. 
For  it  is  only  a beginning.  As  one  brother  put  it,  “Once  you  tithe,  you’ll  al- 
ways give  more,  for  more  opportunities  always  come  along  in  which  you 
want  to  share.” — Lillian  Bair 
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The  new  nurses  dormitory  at  Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital  in  India. 


Expansion  of  hospital 
in  Dhamtari,  India, 
to  be  finished  soon 

A $1.4  million  expansion  project  at 
Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital  in  India 
should  be  completed  yet  this  year.  Begun 
in  1981,  it  includes  construction  of  three 
major  buildings — nurses  dormitory,  150- 
bed  hospital  ward,  and  surgery  wing. 

Founded  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  the  hospital  is  located  in  the 
town  of  Dhamtari— site  of  MBM’s  first 
overseas  mission  work  in  1899.  Control  of 
the  hospital  was  later  turned  over  to 
Mennonite  Church  in  India.  Currently 
there  are  no  MBM  missionaries  in 
Dhamtari,  and  the  hospital  is  completely 
self-supporting. 

The  nurses  dormitory  was  completed  in 
1983.  Most  of  the  hospital  ward  was 
completed  by  mid-1984,  although  the 
intensive-care  unit  just  recently  opened. 
The  surgery  wing,  with  three  operating 
rooms,  recovery  room,  sterilizing  unit, 
laboratory,  and  X-ray  facility  is  nearing 
completion.  Business  offices  in  that  wing 
are  already  in  use  and  14  private  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  were  dedicated  earlier 
this  year. 

The  project  also  included  a sewage- 
disposal  plant,  new  standby  power 
generator,  many  smaller  buildings  for 
staff  housing,  new  laundry  facility, 
water-storage  tank,  and  an  assortment  of 
new  hospital  equipment  and  treatment 
facilities.  Still  to  be  completed  are 
landscaping,  a children’s  park,  a 
compound  wall  in  front  of  the  hospital, 
and  removal  of  some  small  buildings. 

Jonathan  Yoder,  a retired  Goshen,  Ind., 
physician  who  has  served  previously  in 
Dhamtari,  spearheaded  the  fund  drive  for 
the  expansion  project  with  the  assistance 
of  MBM,  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Canadian  International  Development 
Agency,  and  a West  German  Protestant 
relief  agency.  The  German  agency 
provided  75  percent  of  the  money; 
contributions  through  MBM  amounted  to 
about  $242,000. 

In  addition  to  some  financial  support 
for  the  project,  MCC  supplies  some  of  the 
mattresses,  linens,  quilts,  laundry  soap, 
and  bandages  for  the  hospital.  It  also 
gave  400  tons  of  wheat  for  the  food-for- 
work  program,  which  helped  pay  the 
construction  workers. 

The  hospital  ward  and  surgical  wing 
are  connected  to  the  outpatient  ward, 
resulting  in  a large  U-shaped  building. 
The  total  project  consolidated  “a  hodge- 
podge group  of  buildings  into  one  unit  of 
continuous  activity,”  Yoder  said,  many  of 
the  buildings  constructed  between  1910 
and  1970  have  now  been  torn  down. 

Bishop  P.  J.  Malagar  of  Mennonite 
Church  in  India  reports  that  the  general 
wards  in  the  150-bed  wing  “are  always 
full.  Here  they  are  assured  of  better  care 


and  keep  begging  to  be  admitted.  Many  of 
them  are  charity  cases.” 

Meanwhile,  $64,000  of  the  $75,000  goal 
has  been  reached  for  a separate 
endowment  fund  to  provide  much-needed 
aid  for  patients  who  cannot  pay  their  own 
medical  expenses. 

The  hospital  currently  has  about  165 
employees  as  well  as  nearly  80  nursing 
students.  H.S.  Martin  is  the  medical 
superintendent. 


Puerto  Rican  church 
projects  vision 
for  using  videos 

Leaders  of  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Church  have  a vision  for  producing  video 
materials  and  developing  the  best  video 
library  on  the  island,  according  to  Luis 
Elier  Rodriguez,  the  church’s  executive 
secretary. 

His  vision  emerged  from  discussions 
between  church  leaders  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  staff  who  visited 
Puerto  Rico  recently  to  participate  in  the 
church’s  annual  conference  and  work  at 
evaluation  and  long-range  planning. 

The  vision  builds  on  current  media 
activities  at  an  audiovisual  center  in 
Aibonito,  which  rents  films,  audio  and 
videocassettes,  and  equipment  to  the 
church’s  17  congregations  for  outreach 
and  nurture.  The  center  also  trains 
leaders  for  broadcast  and  print 
ministries.  The  production  of  video 
materials  would  occur  at  the  audiovisual 
center. 

Rodriguez  wants  to  produce  a Bible 
study  videotape  on  one  of  the  epistles  and 


a history  of  the  Puerto  Rican  church.  He 
believes  the  latter  videotape  would  serve 
two  important  purposes — to  make  mem- 
bers aware  of  their  faith  heritage  and  to 
prepare  new  members  for  baptism. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  Elias  Acosta, 
media  staff  person  for  the  Hispanic 
Mennonite  Council  in  North  America,  to 
help  with  the  production  of  these  video 
materials.  He  worked  with  Puerto  Rican 
leaders  to  develop  a video  strategy  and 
plan  specific  projects. 

Other  video  materials  being  considered 
include  one  to  celebrate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Summit  Hills  School  in 
San  Juan  during  the  1986-87  academic 
year.  The  school  has  600  students,  K-12, 
and  a staff  of  55. 

Edgardo  Cordero,  a member  of  Summit 
Hills  Mennonite  Church,  is  producer/ 
director  for  media  production  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  Medical  School. 
A part  of  his  assignment  includes  the 
production  of  educational  video  for 
instruction  purposes  and  broadcast  use. 
His  skills  and  experience  represent  a 
unique  gift  to  the  church  as  leaders  chart 
the  use  of  video  for  church  building 
purposes,  says  Ken  Weaver,  director  of 
MBM  Media  Ministries. 

He  notes  that  the  Mennonite  Church 
was  a leader  in  using  radio  on  the  island, 
and  that  these  religious  broadcasts 
played  a pivotal  role  in  Melvin  Rivera’s 
journey  to  Christian  faith.  A professional 
radio  personality,  Rivera  was  not  a 
Christian  when  the  Grace  Mission  Radio 
Station  employed  him  as  an  announcer 
some  years  ago.  The  Luz  y Verdad 
program  by  MBM  missionary  Lester 
Hershey  was  one  he  played  on  the  station, 
and  it  became  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  his  becoming  a Christian,  Rivera 
says. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed , 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jonathan  Stoltzfus,  Goshen,  Ind. 

In  the  article,  “Jesus  and  the  Role  of 
Women”  (May  20),  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus 
tells  of  a meeting  where  she  heard  a man 
saying  “that  he  believes  one  reason  God 
came  to  earth  in  the  bodily  form  of  a man 
instead  of  a woman  was  to  model  the  way 
men  should  treat  women.”  I’m  not  sure 
just  what  that  person  had  in  mind  but 
there  may  be  truth  in  that.  First,  he  was 
God’s  “only  begotten  Son,”  and  also  by 
God’s  design,  perhaps  it  had  to  be  this 
way. 

Revelation  21:2  and  verse  9 mention  the 
“Bride,  the  wife  of  the  Lamb.”  Are  we 
trying  to  ignore  this  picture  of  Christ  and 
the  church?  As  is  written  in  1 Corinthians 
11  and  in  Ephesians  5:23,  “the  husband  is 
the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  church;  his  body,  and  he  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  body.” 

How  can  we  say  that  our  mothers  are 
wrong  when  they  wear  a covering  to  sym- 
bolize such  an  important  principle?  No, 
we  cannot  blame  the  world  or  “Jewish 
males”  for  not  understanding  this  if  their 
faith  is  not  in  Christ.  If  we  are  ready  for 
his  coming  we  will  understand  better 
when  we  “are  called  unto  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb”  (Rev.  19:9). 


Sue  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Regarding  the  article  written  by  Frank 
Albrecht,  “I’m  Divorced,  but  the  Church 
Stayed  by  Me”  (May  6):  I’m  glad  his 
church  stayed  with  him.  Did  the  church 
also  stay  with  his  ex-wife?  I hope  so. 


Norman  Unternahrer,  Wayland,  Iowa 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  editorial 
entitled  “Little  Libyan  Children”  (Apr. 
29).  You  did  a good  job  of  pulling  together 
the  many  feelings  that  were  running 
through  my  mind  following  the  attack.  I 
trust  that  some  day  Mennonite  leaders 
across  this  land  will  be  willing  to  speak 
out  against  the  idolatries  of  making  se- 
curity and  prosperity  the  “highest 
values.”  Please  keep  publishing  the  many 
timely  and  thought-provoking  articles. 


Kara  Harris,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

I’d  like  to  add  a little  to  the  Apr.  29 
news  report  on  Winter  Voluntary  Service. 
A heartfelt  thanks  for  all  the  love  and 
fellowship  the  VSers  brought  to  Shalom 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
When  I started  attending  Shalom  al- 


most four  years  ago  I received  my  first 
exposure  to  people  who  truly  lived  out 
their  faith.  Being  a suspicious  non- 
Christian,  I came  into  the  church  ready  to 
find  fault  and  a good  reason  not  to  be 
there.  Instead  I found  a church  populated 
(about  half)  with  people  “giving  away” 
their  retirement,  and  young  people  giving 
their  life  up  for  a Jesus  I didn’t  know. 
This  fascinated  me  into  staying  around 
the  Mennonites  and  finding  out  what  they 
had  that  I didn’t.  In  the  process  I found 
Christ  during  Easter  1985. 

What  a delight  it  has  been  knowing  all 
these  people!  I’m  not  sure  words  can 
explain  the  feelings  of  love  I’ve  received 


from  our  VS  unit.  Even  when  the  VSers 
go,  they  leave  us  with  love  around  the 
country  (and  Canada,  too!).  I’ve  heard  a 
lot  of  history  (that  I didn’t  grow  up  with) 
because  they  had  a lot  to  tell  and  give. 
They  have  been  a tremendous  witness  in 
our  church. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  who  have  meant  so 
much  to  me.  Thank  you  to  the  Moyers, 
Hostettlers,  Hochstedlers,  Oswalds, 
Coffmans,  Stutzmans,  Erbs,  Bachmans, 
Ralph,  and  all  the  rest  of  you  who  loved 
me  “where  I was  at.”  God  bless  you  and 
may  the  light  of  our  Lord  continue  to 
burn  in  your  hearts  and  your  com- 
munities. 


Your  College  Costs 
For  Two  Years 


Hesston  College’s  New  Guaranteed  Tuition  & 
Fees  Plan  Halts  the  Rising  Cost  of  a College 
Education  for  Two  Years 

Hesston  College  will  guarantee  that  the  1987-88 
school  year  student  fees*  will  be  the  same  as  the 
1986-87  school  year  fees  if  you  make  a $500  deposit 
by  July  1 , 1986.  The  $500  will  be  kept  on  deposit  and 
used  as  payment  toward  the  second  year’s  fees. 

This  plan  is  available  to  all  new  students  and  may 
be  used  with  any  of  our  payment  options  including 
the  new  two-year  payment  plan.  The  two-year  pay- 
ment plan  allows  you  to  spread  the  total  cost  for  both 
years  over  a 22  month  period. 

If  you  don’t  return  for  the  second  year  or  withdraw 
during  the  first  year,  we  will  refund  your  deposit  or 
apply  it  to  the  current  year’s  account. 

Contact  our  Admissions  Office  today  for  details 
about  how  you  can  halt  the  rising  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  two  years. 

* Includes  tuition,  room,  board  and  activity  fees 

Hesston  College 

Box  3000*Hesston,  KS  67062 
Toll  free:  1-800-835-2026  • Kansas:  1-316-327-8222 
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Seminary  librarian  Paul  Roten,  66,  died  of 

cancer  on  May  25  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  He  was  head 
librarian  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  1965-85.  Last  fall  he  was  succeeded 
by  Eileen  Saner,  but  continued  to  work  half- 
time. Roten  was  stricken  with  his  illness  last 
December  and  died  a month  before  his  full 
retirement.  The  recipient  of  a doctorate  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Roten  taught 
speech  and  drama  at  three  colleges  before  join- 
ing the  AMBS  staff.  His  wife,  Gertrude,  is  a 
professor  there. 

Renewal-minded  Mennonites  are  gathering 
June  16-19  at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  Mennonite  Renewal 
Services.  Also  called  the  Congress  for  Spiritual 
Renewal,  the  event  is  open  to  everyone.  The 
speakers  are  Keith  Yoder  and  Louis  Goszleth. 
More  information  is  available  from  Mennonite 
Renewal  Services  at  Box  722,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-534-2891. 

A split  at  Lawndale  Mennonite  Church  in 
Chicago  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  congregation.  The  split  resulted  from  the 
inability  to  resolve  disagreements  on  issues 
such  as  forms  of  worship,  church  building 
usage,  decision  making,  and  leadership  roles. 
Serious  attempts  were  made  by  the  congrega- 
tion’s leaders  with  the  help  of  the  Chicago  Area 
Mennonite  Leadership  Committee  to  resolve 
the  disagreements.  Persons  from  these  groups 
met  for  many  hours  starting  in  January  to 
work  out  a peaceful  settlement.  There  was  Bi- 
ble study,  prayer,  and  discussion.  But  the 
problems  were  not  resolved.  Pastor  Hector 
Vasquez  submitted  his  resignation,  effective 
on  Apr.  20.  On  that  date,  some  of  the  members 
of  Lawndale  announced  their  withdrawal,  with 
the  intention  to  form  a new  congregation  at 
2610  W.  25th  Place.  The  new  congregation,  now 
called  Living  Faith  Church,  called  Vasquez  to 
be  its  pastor.  The  Lawndale  congregation  is  be- 
ing led,  meanwhile,  by  its  church  council. 

A Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  in 
New  Orleans  testified  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  recently.  Judie  Menadue  spoke  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  about  her  experiences  with 
death-row  prisoners.  A lawyer  who  joined 
MCC  eight  months  ago,  she  recruits  volunteer 
attorneys  to  represent  people  on  death  row  in 
Louisiana.  Menadue  decried  the  poor  legal  rep- 
resentation for  most  people  on  death  row  and 
of  the  discriminatory  application  of  the  death 
sentence.  “People  who  kill  whites  are  11  times 
more  likely  to  receive  the  death  penalty  as 
people  who  kill  blacks,”  she  pointed  out.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  20  death-penalty  bills  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice.  Its 
chairperson,  John  Conyers  (D-MI),  opposes 
capital  punishment,  however,  and  is  holding 
hearings  to  consider  the  issue  and  delay  a 
death-penalty  bill  from  going  to  the  House 
floor.  Conyers  expressed  deep  appreciation  for 
Menadue’s  testimony. 

The  Chernobyl  nuclear  power  plant  accident 
in  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  directly  affected 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in 

Europe.  The  closest  were  Tom  and  Disa 
Rutschman  in  Sweden.  Tom  said  radiation 
levels  were  minimal  in  the  far  northern  part  of 
that  country,  however,  where  his  family  is 
located.  “It  seems  like  almost  anywhere  a 
person  is,  the  topic  comes  up,”  Tom  said.  “Sud- 
denly they  realize  that  their  lives  can  very 
easily  be  threatened  by  things  they  have  no 


control  over  and  to  a certain  extent  makes 
them  feel  humble  and  feel  a little  helpless.” 

Identifying,  calling,  and  training  congrega- 
tional leaders  was  the  topic  of  a conference 

at  Hesston  College  recently.  Invited  were 
leaders  of  the  seven  Mennonite  Church  con- 
ferences west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  “The 
Ten-Year  Goals  adopted  at  the  Ames  conven- 
tion last  summer  calls  for  500  new  churches, 
each  of  which  will  need  leadership,  and  500 
new  overseas  workers,”  said  Hesston’s  Ron 
Guengerich.  “Allowing  for  1,000  new  leaders 
simply  to  meet  the  expected  attrition  rate  of 
current  leaders,  the  church  is  going  to  need 
2,000  new  leaders  in  the  next  decade  to  meet 
the  goal.”  He  sees  the  new  Pastoral  Ministries 
Program  at  Hesston  as  a direct  outgrowth  of 
the  needs  expressed  by  the  western  con- 
ferences. 

First  Mennonite  Church  of  Indianapolis 
dedicated  its  new  meetinghouse  on  June  1.  A 
congregation  of  about  170  persons,  First  Men- 
nonite was  founded  in  1953.  The  former  loca- 
tion of  the  meetinghouse  was  on  Kessler  Boule- 
vard. The  building  was  sold  to  a Baptist  con- 
gregation in  the  fall  of  1984.  Since  then  the 
congregation  met  at  St.  Andrew  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  new  location  is  at  1980  W.  46th  St. 
Under  construction  for  about  a year,  much  of 
the  work  on  the  building  was  done  by 
volunteers  from  within  the  congregation.  On 
any  Saturday,  anywhere  from  20  to  70  persons 
could  be  seen  working  on  the  roof,  or  painting 
inside,  or  building  cabinets. 

Construction  is  underway  on  a new  meet- 
inghouse for  Mt.  Vernon  Mennonite  Church, 

Oxford,  Pa.  The  new  $650,000  building  will 
overlook  the  Octararo  Reservoir  in  Lancaster 
County.  Most  of  the  money  has  already  been 
raised.  The  new  facility  includes  a 325-seat 
sanctuary,  10  Sunday  school  classrooms, 


fellowship  hall,  pastor’s  office,  and  library.  It 
will  also  be  accessible  to  the  handicapped  and 
will  be  equipped  with  special  hearing  devices 
for  the  hearing  impaired.  Completion  of  the 
new  church  is  expected  by  October. 

Harlan  (Ky.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  is  en- 
couraging applications  for  a faculty  position 
at  a local  nursing  school.  The  fellowship, 
located  in  impoverished  Appalachia,  is  commit- 
ted to  serving  the  people  in  this  under-served 
area.  The  extreme  difficulty  in  attracting 
qualified  professionals  to  the  area  has 
prompted  members  of  the  fellowship  to  help. 
People  with  master’s  degrees  in  nursing  are  es- 
pecially encouraged  to  apply.  Contact  Milton 
Borntrager  at  HC  85,  Box  1872,  Putney,  KY 
40865;  phone  606-573-  6124. 

“Cultural  Christianity  is  preoccupied  with 
itself,  while  biblical  Christianity  reaches 
out,”  noted  the  president  of  Union  Biblical 
Seminary,  Pune,  India,  recently  during  a visit 
to  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 
Saphir  Athyal  addressed  classes  and 
conducted  a chapel  service.  Athyal  presented 
the  differences  between  Western  Christianity 
and  the  Eastern  brand  of  Christianity  prac- 
ticed in  India  and  elsewhere  in  Asia.  He  noted 
that  Indian  Christianity,  in  its  mystical  aspect, 
tries  to  “experience  God  as  you  fall  in  love — 
enjoy  feeling  it!”  He  asserted  that  faith  should 
challenge  culture.  A Christianity  that  doesn’t 
challenge  culture,  he  said,  “is  like  decaffein- 
ated coffee — the  smell  is  there,  the  taste  is  the 
same,  the  color  is  familiar,  but  there  is  no 
kick.”  The  Indian  seminary  is  supported  by  the 
Mennonites  and  a variety  of  other  Protestant 
groups. 

Summer  cottages  are  available  in  Ocean 

City,  Md.  Located  IV2  miles  from  the  beach, 
they  are  available  nightly  or  weekly.  Gospel 
Herald  leaders  receive  a 10  percent  discount. 


Volume  I of  Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary  now  available.  Examining  the  first 
copies  of  the  new  Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary  are  Mennonite  Publishing  House’s 
(left  to  right)  Herald  Press  director  Maynard  Shetler,  publisher  Ben  Cutrell,  and  general 
book  editor  Paul  Schrock. 

Volume  I is  Jeremiah  by  Elmer  Martens,  longtime  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Biblical  Seminary.  It  was  released  for  sale  on  May  1 7.  Additional  volumes 
are  scheduled  to  appear  book  by  book  during  the  next  decade  or  two. 

The  ambitious  Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary  project  is  a cooperative  effort  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
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Augsburger  records  for  NBC  radio.  David.  Augsburger  (right),  professor  of  pastoral  care 
at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  recorded  a series  of  13  messages  for  NBC 
radio  in  April.  He  is  writer-narrator  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’  award-winning 
Choice  radio  spots  and  former  speaker  on  The  Mennonite  Hour.  Here  he  confers  with  Dave 
Pomeroy  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  who  assisted  him. 

Augsburger  will  be  heard  July  6-Sept.  28  on  National  Radio  Pulpit,  a 15-minute  weekly 
inspirational  program  provided  by  the  NBC  Radio  Network  to  its  station  affiliates.  Cur- 
rently 40  sta  tions  regularly  broadcast  the  program. 

Mennonites  are  urged  to  call  their  local  NBC  radio  station  to  confirm  if  and  when  they 
release  National  Radio  Pulpit.  If  they  don ’t  regularly  air  the  program,  they  should  be 
requested  to  begin  doing  so  with  this  series  for  the  benefit  of  their  listeners,  and  Men- 
nonites should  offer  to  help  advertise  it  to  the  community. 

More  information  is  available  from  Lois  Hertzler  at  MBM,  1251  Virginia  A ve. , Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 


Proceeds  will  benefit  Diakonia,  a Voluntary 
Service  unit  operated  by  Allegheny  Con- 
ference. More  information  is  available  from 
Diakonia,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842;  phone  301- 
289-0923. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Daniel  Kauffman  became  interim  pastor  of 
Mt.  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Versailles,  Mo.,  on 
June  3.  He  served  most  recently  as  interim 
pastor  of  Yoder  Mennonite  Church,  Haven. 
Kans. 

•Dave  Bell  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Maple 
Grove  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Norton,  Kans., 
on  May  18.  He  became  pastor  last  fall  after 
serving  previously  at  Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  Sterling,  111. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Mountain  View:  Brent  and  Theresa 
Miller  by  baptism,  and  Peggy  Hembree,  Gil- 
bert and  Kathy  Perez,  Paul  and  Millie 
Hershberger,  and  Nate  Showalter  by 
confession  of  faith.  Beech,  Louisville,  Ohio: 
Tina  Graber,  Lori  Hershberger,  John  Krabill, 
Kim  McKnight,  Darrell  Miller,  Duane  Miller, 
and  Stephanie  Helmuth  by  baptism,  and  Rick 
Graber  by  confession  of  faith.  Crown  Hill, 
Rittman,  Ohio:  David  Brenneman,  Brenda 
Hersman,  Amanda  Miller,  Denise  Miller, 
Travis  Miller,  Jeff  Ramseyer,  and  Steve 
Ramseyer  by  baptism,  and  Willis  Troyer  by 
confession  of  faith.  Salem,  Elida,  Ohio:  Vi  Dick- 
rede  by  confession  of  faith.  East  Union,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa;  Jeff  Boiler,  Tina  Boiler,  Lisa  Boiler, 
LaDonna  Kauffman,  Brad  Knepp,  Chris 
Rhodes,  Chad  Stoltzfus,  Lance  Yoder,  and 
David  Charles.  Trinity,  Morton,  III:  Willard 
and  Marilyn  Tiller,  Tim  Imig,  Dale  and  Karen 
Tiller,  and  Bruce  and  Joyce  Peifer  by 
confession  of  faith.  Methacton,  Norristown, 
Pa.:  Dawn  Meneley,  and  Rich  and  Kathy 
Lavender.  Hildebrand,  Waynesboro,  Va.: 
Christine  Blosser,  Stewart  Harner,  Letha 
Selman,  and  David  Selman.  Staunton,  Va.: 
Glenda  Lee  Hamm.  Clinton  Frame,  Goshen, 
Ind.:  Cindy  Sark,  Lyle  Stutzman,  Lisa 
Helmuth,  and  Vonda  Goans. 

Change  of  address:  Daniel  Kauffman  from 
Haven,  Kans.  to  R.  1,  Box  177,  Versailles,  MO 
65084.  Dave  and  Marlene  Bell  from  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  to  511  W.  Crane  St.,  Norton,  IL  67654; 
phone  913-877-5227. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Aeschliman,  Max  and  Brenda  (Gnagey), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Rachel  Sara,  May  8. 

& Pontius'  Puddle 


Bontrager,  Jay  and  Linda,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Eric  Jay,  Apr.  9. 

Brenneman,  James  and  Judy  (Erb),  Mil- 
verton, Ont.,  second  son,  Justin  Tyler,  May  11. 

Day,  Jeff  and  Eunice  (Rush),  Perkasie,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Rebecca  Rush,  May  20. 

Derstine,  Randy  and  Darlene  (Anders), 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Benjamin 
Tyler,  May  18. 

Deter,  Rod  and  Tammy  (Adler),  Morrison, 
111.,  second  child,  Tricia  Lynn,  May  11. 

Dirks,  Doug  and  Joanne  (Ranck),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Karl  David,  Apr.  30. 

Horst,  Roger  and  Denise  (Brooks),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathaniel  Dale, 
May  8. 

Jantzi,  Gideon  and  Mary  (Riddolls),  Poole, 
Ont.,  third  daughter,  Krystle  Dianne,  May  9. 

Jantzi,  Randal  and  Arlene  (Nissley), 
Lebanon,  Oreg.,  third  son,  Jonathan  Lynn, 
May  18. 

Kauffman,  Mark  and  Sondra  (Hamilton), 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  first  child,  Joshua  Alan, 
Apr.  23. 

Keister,  Gary  and  Norma  (Denk),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Aaron  Denk,  May  5. 


Joel  Kauffmann 


King,  Kenneth  and  Sheryl  (Smoker),  Atglen, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Dustin  Allen,  May  3. 

Koch,  Robert  and  Linda  (Epp),  Craig,  Colo., 
first  child,  Derek  Alistair,  May  5. 

Landis,  Goeffrey  and  Elizabeth  (Gunden), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Andrew  Gunden,  May 
14. 

Leichty,  Calvin  and  Mary  (Yoder),  Albany, 
Oreg.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Kristen 
Michelle,  born  on  Jan.  25,  received  for  adoption 
on  May  20. 

Long,  Melvin  and  Vicki  (Cordes),  Sterling, 
111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Brandon  Rick,  May 
12. 

Metzler,  Gerald  and  Mary  (Stoudt), 
Salfordville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  David 
Anthony,  Feb.  28. 

Miller,  Rod  and  Becky,  Spartensburg,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Anna  Marie,  May 
2. 

O’Neil,  John  and  Lisa,  Peoria,  111.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Jenna  Leigh,  May  2. 

Parmer,  Richard  and  LeAnn  (Metzler), 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jeremy  Scott,  May  4. 

Ressler,  Gerald  and  Mary  Alice  (Yutzy), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Ariel  Claire,  May 
19. 

Rody,  Joe  and  Susan  Gotwals,  Schwenks- 
ville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Matthew  Gotwals,  May 
13. 

Shank,  Larry  and  Wendy  (Kidd),  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  first  child,  Andrew  David,  May  21. 

Shetler,  Peter  and  Jan  (Bender),  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  second  son,  Paul  Bender,  Apr.  22. 

Stutzman,  John  David  and  Dianee  Marie 
(Nelson),  South  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  third  child, 
second  son,  Brent  Alan,  Apr.  24. 

Swartzentruber,  Kenneth  and  Clara 
(Yoder),  Elnora,  Ind.,  third  child,  first 
daughter,  Charlotte  Rose,  May  18. 

Troyer,  Kevin  and  Vickie  (Rodgers),  Union 
City,  Pa.,  first  child,  Dustin  Lee,  Mar.  24. 

Wagler,  Timothy  and  Sherry  (Vereecke), 


FREDDY  WONT 
BE  IN  SUNDAY 
.SCHOOL  TODAY- 


NO,  WE  STAYED 
HOME  TO  PLAY  WITH 
WIS  COMPUTER. 


I THINK  I'VE 
BEEN  SET  OP.  j 


JUNE  10, 1986 
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Arch  bold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Eli  Allen,  Apr.  28. 

Yoder,  Tom  and  Karen  (Hochstetler), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  second  son,  Jonathan  Paul, 
May  15. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Bontrager-Rank.  Roger  Bontrager,  Bristol, 
Ind.,  Bonneyville  cong.,  and  Clara  Rank,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by 
Firman  Gingerich  and  Bob  and  Mag  Richer- 
Smith,  May  10. 

Gade-O’Brien.  David  Gade,  Morton,  111., 
and  Gwendolyn  O’Brien,  Peoria,  111.,'  both  of 
Trinity  cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  May  10. 

King-Nesham.  Emory  King  and  Sarah 
Nesham,  both  of  Sheffield  Lake,  Ohio,  Peace 
cong.,  by  Dave  Eshelman,  April  12. 

Miller-Hofstetter.  Glenn  Miller,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  and  Barbara  Hofstetter,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler, 
May  17. 

Myers-Haynes.  Roger  Myers,  Slate  Hill 
cong.,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  and  Holly  Haynes, 
Baptist  Church,  Morris  Run,  Pa.,  by  John 
Truax  and  Samuel  J.  Troyer,  May  17. 

Short-Tucker  man.  Todd  Short,  Lockport 
cong.,  and  Joy  Tuckerman,  Archbold,  Ohio,  by 
Earl  Stuckey,  May  3. 


OBITUARIES 


Brubacher,  Bernice,  daughter  of  Cleason 
and  Mariah  (Shantz)  Shantz,  was  born  in  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Jan.  21,  1896;  died  at  London, 
Ont.,  May  14,  1986;  aged  90  y.  On  Sept.  4, 1926, 
she  was  married  to  Stanley  Brubacher,  who 
died  on  Jan.  11,  1986.  Surviving  are  two  sons 
(John  and  Glen),  2 daughters  (Margaret  Ashley 
and  Elaine),  10  grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Florence  Shantz),  and  one 
brother  (Earl).  She  was  a member  of  the  Erb 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  16,  in  charge  of  Doug 
Snyder;  interment  in  Roseville  Cemetery. 

Cline,  Naomi  E.,  was  born  on  Aug.  15, 1887; 
died  at  her  home  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  May  14, 1986; 
aged  98  y.  She  was  married  to  Goldie  A.  Cline, 
who  died  in  1966.  Surviving  are  three  sons 
(Cecil  W.,  J.  Porter,  and  Richard  B.),  one 
daughter  (Marian  M.  Cline),  14  grandchildren, 
25  great-grandchildren,  3 great-great-grand- 
children,  and  one  sister  (R.  Marie  Brunk).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Steelton  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Bowser  Funeral  Home  on  May  17  in  charge  of 
John  H.  Kraybill;  interment  in  Hanoverdale 
Cemetery. 

Gehman,  Kaleb  Konrad,  son  of  Dale  and 
Kendra  (Miller)  Gehman,  Eureka,  111.,  was 
born  on  May  16,  1986;  died  at  St.  Francis 
Medical  Center,  Peoria,  111.,  May  18, 1986;  aged 
2 d.  Surviving  in  addition  to  his  parents  is  one 
brother  (Jacob),  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Gehman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Miller), 
and  great-grandparents  (Mrs.  Minnie  Miller, 
James  Miller,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan 
Stanley).  Memorial  services  for  family  were 
held  at  the  St.  Francis  Medical  Center  on  May 
19;  interment  in  Hickory  Point  Cemetery  in 
Metamora. 

Greaser,  Fannie,  daughter  of  William  and 
Emma  (Groff)  Good,  was  born  in  Vincent  Twp. 
Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1908;  died  at  Souderton  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Home  on  Feb.  29,  1986;  aged  78  y.  She 
was  married  to  Wilson  Weber,  who  died  on 
Apr.  25,  1964.  On  Nov.  26,  1966,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Samuel  Greaser,  who  survives.  Also 


surviving  are  one  stepson  (Harry  Weber),  2 
stepdaughters  (Catherine  Alderfer  and  Beulah 
Souder),  one  brother  (Norman),  and  5 sisters 
(Edna  Mack,  Mary  Kolb,  Emma  Mininger, 
Naomi  Good,  and  Ruth  Eby).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Salford  Mennonite  church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  24,  in  charge 
of  John  Ruth,  Henry  Ruth,  and  John  Sharp; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Rolla  C.,  son  of  Charles  Oliver 
and  Lydia  Alice  (Yoder),  was  born  near  Garden 
City,  Mo.,  Nov.  24,  1908;  died  at  his  home  on 
May  13,  1986;  aged  77  y.  On  Apr.  15,  1933,  he 
was  married  to  Lela  B.  Smith,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert  Neil  and 
Steven  Lee),  5 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
daughters, and  2 sisters  (Beulah  Garber  and 
Dorothy  Newkirk).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  16  in  charge 
of  Darrell  Zook;  interment  in  Clearfork 
Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Sarah  Geneva,  daughter  of 
John  and  Ella  (Yoder)  Kauffman,  was  born  in 
Oscoda  County  on  Oct.  3,  1907;  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter  on  May  4,  1986;  aged  78 
y.  On  Apr.  3, 1929,  she  was  married  to  Harry  L. 
Kauffman,  who  died  in  March  1985.  Surviving 
are  5 sons  (Wayne  J.,  Okie  W.,  Thomas  D., 
Dennis  A.,  and  Arlen  J.),  5 daughters  (Regina 
B.  Kauffman,  Feme  Egli,  Loretta  Troyer, 
Delta  Eash,  and  Elsie  Findlay),  34  grand- 
children, 27  great-grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Paul,  Noah,  and  Ora),  and  one  sister  (Violet 
Troyer).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 grand- 
children and  one  great-grandchild.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  7 in 
charge  of  Virgil  Hershberger  and  A1  Handrich; 
interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Keens,  Emily  E.,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Annie 
(Rohrer)  Mann,  was  born  on  Sept.  27,  1900; 
died  on  May  15,  1986;  aged  85  y.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Raymond  Keens,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 children  (Violet — Mrs.  Richard 
Barr,  Samuel,  and  Sophia — Mrs.  Donald 
Johnson),  21  grandchildren,  11  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Anna  Campbell).  She 
was  a member  of  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  20  in  charge  of  Lester  Hoover  and  Donald 
Good;  interment  in  Millersville  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Enos  “E.L.,”  son  of  David  and 
Anna  (Saltzman)  Lehman,  was  born  at 
Milford,  Nebr.,  Sept.  24,  1908;  died  at  Nampa, 
Idaho,  May  3,  1986;  aged  77  y.  On  Feb.  6,  1928, 
he  was  married  to  Beulah  Schweitzer,  who  died 
in  1972.  On  July  7,  1973,  he  was  married  to 
Lillie  Stauffer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  6 children  (Delores — Mrs.  Keith  K.  Miller, 
Nettie — Mrs.  Don  Hiebert,  Erla  Stoner,  Dave, 
L.  Joe,  and  James),  3 stepchildren  (Phyllis 
Leichty,  Carol  Swartzendruber,  and  Dareld 
Stauffer),  and  2 sisters  (Ada  Mitchell  and 
Freida  Bender).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Neva  Jean).  He  was  a member  of 
the  First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  7 in  charge  of 
Robert  Garber,  assisted  by  Cloy  Roth;  inter- 
ment in  Canyon  Hill  Cemetery. 

Risser,  Ida  S.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Martha  (Eshelman)  Martin,  was  born  in 
Maugansville,  Md.;  died  at  the  Rockhill  Men- 
nonite Community,  Sellersville,  Jan.  3,  1986; 
aged  83  y.  She  was  married  to  John  E.  Risser, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Margaret — Mrs.  Clayton  Swartzentruber, 
Doris— Mrs.  Earl  Rosenberger,  and  Lucille — 
Mrs.  Glenn  Baer),  one  son  (Donald),  12  grand- 
children, and  7 great-grandchildren.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Reiff  Mennonite 
Church,  Hagerstown,  on  Jan.  6. 

Troyer,  Ellennora,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (Chupp)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Sept.  20,  1902;  died  at  Goshen 
Ind.,  May  20, 1986;  aged  83  y.  On  Nov.  23, 1920, 
she  was  married  to  Emanuel  Troyer,  who  died 
on  Apr.  16,  1970.  Surviving  are  3 children 


(Alma— Mrs.  Glenn  Harshberger,  Ida — Mrs. 
Earl  Prough,  and  LeVoyd),  17  grandchildren, 
31  great-grandchildren,  2 step  great-grand- 
children, one  great-great-grandchild,  and  3 
brothers  (Eli,  Harley,  and  David).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Clinton  Brick  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  22  in  charge  of  Carl  L.  Smeltzer;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Wagler,  Loraa  M,,  daughter  of  Lloyd  and 
Myrtle  (Schenk)  Jones,  was  born  at  Danville, 
Iowa,  May  2,  1935;  died  at  the  University  Hos- 
pital, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May  14, 1986;  aged  51  y. 
On  Jan.  2,  1954,  she  was  married  to  Harold 
Wagler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Terry  and  Cary),  2 daughters  (Candi  and 
Shelley  Wagler),  4 grandchildren,  her  mother, 
and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Dorris  Husted  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Chaney).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  father,  one  daughter  (Teresa),  one  sister 
(Betty  Husted),  and  one  brother  (Myron).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Washington  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  17,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Gerig  and  Herb 
Yoder;  interment  in  Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ella  Mae,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Anna  (Reber)  Eash,  was  born  in  Johnson 
County,  Iowa,  Feb.  27,  1887;  died  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  May  20,  1986;  aged  99  y.  On  Jan  18, 1912, 
she  was  married  to  Artemus  Yoder,  who  died 
in  1960.  Surviving  are  3 children  (J.  Glenn,  Ar- 
nold, and  Madena  Schlabaugh),  12  grand- 
children, 16  great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Laura  Yoder  and  Alta  Hershberger),  and  one 
stepbrother  (Henry  Burkey).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Loretta  Bender).  She 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church 
of  Iowa  City.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Peterseim  Funeral  Home  on  May  23  in  charge 
of  Sheldon  Burkhalter  and  Wilbur  Nachtigall; 
interment  in  West  Union  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Prorided  bn  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  12-14 

Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
June  16-19 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  19-21 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  June  20-22 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, June  27-28 

Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June  28-July  1 
VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Conference,  Wheaton,  111., 
June  29-July  1 

Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  7- 
18 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  9-13 
Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  July 
10-13 

Missions  Festival,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  11-13 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  July  13-15 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greensburg,  Kans., 
Aug.  1-3 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford,  Nebr., 
Aug.  1-3 

Eastern  States  Assembly,  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  1-3 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  5-7 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Aug.  7-8 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  annual  assembly, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  7-10 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  officers’  meeting,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Aug.  12-14 

Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16 
Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  23 

Kalamazoo  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Aug.  4-9, 1987 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 

Good  business  sense  seen  as 
ministry  to  cure  urban  ills 

Spring  brought  more  than  warm 
weather  to  a Philadelphia  neighborhood 
called  Cedar  Park.  It  also  brought  a new 
neighbor — a community-owned  printing 
plant. 

Simon  Printing  represents  the  latest 
step  in  a venture  of  faith  for  members  of 
Calvary  United  Methodist  Church.  The 
members  say  the  printing  company  is 
part  of  a long-range  plan  which  they  hope 
will  bring  new  money,  new  jobs,  and  new 
hope  to  their  economically  depressed 
community. 

The  president  of  the  new  enterprise  is 
Blair  Simon,  an  active  United  Methodist 
lay  person  who  along  with  his  wife,  Jan, 
operates  a graphic  arts  business  in 
suburban  Philadelphia.  Simons  see  the 
printing  plant  as  part  of  their  lay  min- 
istry. They  have  moved  into  the  Cedar 
Park  neighborhood  and  transferred  their 
membership  to  Calvary  Church. 


Amish  may  withdraw  schoolchildren 
to  avoid  modern  equipment 

Amish  people  living  near  Berne,  Ind., 
are  considering  taking  their  children  out 
of  the  South  Adams  schools  because  they 
might  be  exposed  to  modern  classroom 
equipment. 

“We  are  slowly  but  surely,  bit  by  bit, 
being  pushed  into  a corner  as  far  as  our 
religious  beliefs  are  concerned,”  said  John 
Schwartz,  a bishop  for  the  Amish  com- 
munity. “If  we  want  to  stay  true  to  our 
religion  and  to  our  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers, we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
withdraw  our  students  because  the  public 
schools  they  attend  are  getting  too 
modern  for  us.” 

For  years,  South  Adams  school  offi- 
cials have  provided  a no-frills  program 
for  their  small  contingent  of  Amish 
children.  But  the  unusual  arrangement 
has  been  jeopardized  because  of  a grade 
alignment  plan  authorized  by  the  South 
Adams  School  Board. 


Episcopal  priest  says  he  will  bless 
marriages  of  homosexuals 

A Denver  Episcopal  priest  says  he  will 
bless  the  union  of  gay  couples  who  make  a 
“responsible  covenant  and  who  want  to 
share  their  lives  together.”  Edward  Os- 
tertag,  pastor  of  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal 
Church  near  the  state  capitol,  made  the 
comments  in  recent  sermons  and  said  he 
has  received  little  criticism  for  them.  He 
said  several  gay  men  and  women  attend 
his  church,  “and  they  are  sincere,  devout 
Christians,  they  support  the  parish  and  I 


decided  it  was  time  to  speak  about  gay 
people.” 

Two  women  in  the  congregation  have 
asked  Father  Ostertag  to  bless  their 
union.  The  60-year-old  priest  has  been  at 
the  180-member  church  since  last  Octo- 
ber. “Homosexuality  is  not  a sin,”  he  said. 
“It’s  not  a matter  of  choice.  No  one  would 
choose  to  live  in  that  pain  and  hurt.  And 
clergy  ought  to  be  standing  up  in  the 
pulpit  and  saying  so.” 

Bishop  William  Frey  of  Colorado  said 
Father  Ostertag’s  announcement  "is  con- 
trary to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.”  He  plans  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  priest. 


Archeological  dig  in  Jerusalem  finds 
indoor  plumbing,  biblical  connections 

Indoor  plumbing  was  apparantly  a fea- 
ture of  housing  in  ancient  Jerusalem,  ac- 
cording to  evidence  uncovered  by  a team 
excavating  the  City  of  David. 

Led  by  Yigal  Shiloh,  the  excavation  in 
the  city  has  uncovered  three  houses  that 
date  back  5,500  years.  That  is  a full  2,500 
years  before  King  David  conquered  the 
city  that  would  become  his  capital,  and  is 
considered  the  oldest  known  biblical  set- 
tlement in  the  world. 

The  work  has  excavated  various  levels 
of  Jerusalem’s  history,  extending  through 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  periods. 
One  structure  that  dates  back  to  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  known  as  Ahiel’s 
House,  has  a small  room  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  square  with  a thick  plaster  floor. 
A stone  installation  with  a hole  that  looks 
like  a modern  toilet  seat  was  found  above 
a pit  eight  feet  below  the  floor. 

Shiloh  said  he  and  his  team  “were  not 
trying  to  prove  or  disprove  the  Bible” 
when  they  began  the  excavations.  But,  he 
said,  they  have  found  “a  nice  connection 
between  the  biblical  stories  and  the  ar- 
chaeological finds.” 


Hymn  by  British  chorus 
hits  top  10  on  the  pop  charts 

The  hymn  “Halleluja  Sing  to  Jesus,” 
recorded  by  the  Huddersfield  Choral  So- 
ciety, has  moved  into  the  top  10  on  the 
British  pop  charts. 

The  singers  and  the  hardy  citizens  of 
Huddersfield,  a grim  Yorkshire  indus- 
trial town  in  Britain,  are  delighted.  The 
choir,  which  celebrates  its  150th  an- 
niversary this  year,  is  well  known.  For  30 
years,  internationally  famous  conductor 
Malcolm  Sargant,  who  lived  locally,  led 
the  choir. 


‘Teacher  of  the  Year’  says  faith 
tied  to  performance  in  classroom 

America’s  public  school  “teacher  of  the 
year”  says  his  commitment  to  Christ 
directly  affects  the  way  he  teaches.  “My 
goal,”  said  Guy  Doud  of  Brainerd,  Minn., 


is  to  be  as  good  a Christian  at  home  and  in 
school  as  I am  in  church  on  Sunday 
morning.”  And  he  said  he  doesn’t  feel 
hampered  in  his  Christian  witness  by  the 
public  school  setting. 

Doud,  32,  a language  arts  teacher  at 
Brainerd  High  School,  was  named  Na- 
tional Teacher  of  the  Year  by  the 
National  Education  Association  and  re- 
ceived his  award,  a crystal  apple,  from 
President  Ronald  Reagan  at  ceremonies 
recently  in  the  White  House. 

“There’s  no  limit  to  how  you  can  love  or 
show  your  Christian  love,”  he  said.  “I 
would  rather  see  a sermon  than  hear  one 
any  time.” 

Doud  is  a graduate  of  Concordia  Col- 
lege in  Moorhead,  Minn. — a school  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church — and  an 
elder  at  Christ  Community  Church  in 
Brainerd. 


United  Church  of  Canada  evangelicals 
take  aim  at  language  guidelines 

Evangelical  members  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  are  taking  aim  at 
church  language  guidelines  which,  they 
say,  “abandon  the  Bible”  as  a source  of 
revelation.  They  say  the  United  Church, 
in  trying  to  rid  itself  of  masculine 
language  for  God,  is  leaving  itself  open  to 
a feminist  takeover  and  a reversion  to 
primitive  pagan  cults. 

Leading  the  charge  is  the  United 
Church  Renewal  Fellowship,  a 20-year- 
old  group  of  about  3,000  clergy  and  lay 
people.  The  group  has  published  a 16-page 
tabloid  which  argues  that  current 
language  guidelines  go  beyond  removing 
sexist  language. 

The  guidelines  and  other  materials, 
says  the  group,  amount  to  a fundamental 
challenge  of  doctrines  such  as  the  Trinity, 
and  of  the  Basis  of  Union — the  doctrinal 
statement  which  in  1925  brought  most  of 
Canada’s  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Congregationalists  together  to  form  the 
United  Church. 


Cardinal  Sin  wants  U.S.  to 
prevent  Marcos  from  emigrating 

Manila’s  Cardinal  Jaime  Sin,  one  of  the 
main  actors  in  the  February  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines,  said  he  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  retain  de- 
posed Philippine  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  rather  than  allow  or  encourage 
him  to  seek  residence  in  another  country. 

In  a wide-ranging  news  conference  re- 
cently in  San  Francisco,  the  cardinal  said 
extradition  laws  created  by  Marcos  to 
harass  political  foes  who  came  to  the 
United  States  are  now  being  used  to 
pursue  recovery  of  reportedly  millions  of 
dollars  in  U.S.  investments  allegedly  held 
by  the  Marcos  family.  The  prelate  said  it 
would  be  nearly  impossible  to  investigate 
the  situation  if  Marcos  moved  to  another 
country. 
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Bring  the  books 


“ Bring  . . . the  books,  and  above  all  the  parchments.  ” 

— 2 Timothy  J+:  13 

The  Provident  bookstores  have  begun  holding  sales 
spring  and  fall  in  order  to  get  us  to  buy  more  books. 
Though  I must  confess  I probably  buy  more  books  be- 
cause of  the  sales,  I think  it  is  a pity  that  they  have  to 
hold  sales  in  order  to  get  us  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do 
anyhow— buy  lots  of  books. 

Our  lives  are  immeasurably  impoverished  if  we  live 
without  books.  Particularly  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing in  the  15th  century,  books  (along  with  other  forms  of 
printed  material)  have  become  a most  significant  form 
for  the  exchange  of  information.  Consider  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  books  as  compared,  for  example,  with  the 
electronic  mass  media.  For  one  thing,  a book  is  specific 
and  subject  to  selection.  You  choose  the  books  you  want 
to  read,  not  what  network  program  planners  select  for 
you. 

If  you  want  to  read  theology  or  history  this  week  or  the 
geography  of  Central  America,  you  are  not  required  to 
consider  astronomy  or  psychology  just  because  these 
topics  are  being  discussed  on  the  “tube.”  Indeed,  books 
provide  such  a variety  of  options  that  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  decide  which  to  choose  or  even  to  find  out  what  is 
available. 

Different  people  need  books  for  different  reasons. 
Professors  and  preachers  need  them  to  enrich  their  public 
presentations.  Farmers,  gardeners,  and  cooks  need  books 
in  order  to  improve  their  performance.  Christians  need 
books  in  order  to  inform  themselves  about  situations  and 
peoples  and  to  profit  from  the  testimonies  of  other  Chris- 
tians. This  is  only  the  beginning  list  of  why  books  are  im- 
portant. 

Another  advantage  of  a book  as  a medium  of  communi- 
cation is  the  opportunity  to  treat  a subject  in  “depth.” 

You  can  pack  a lot  of  information  into  a book.  It  is  also 
conveniently  portable  and  referable.  You  can  read  a book, 
lay  it  aside  to  think  about,  and  come  back  to  it  again  if 
you  aren’t  quite  clear  on  what  you  read. 

Written  communication  is  foundational  to  our  faith. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  have  been  dubbed  as 
religions  of  “the  book.”  The  apostle  Paul  was  evidently  a 
bookish  man,  as  the  reference  above  implies.  What  he 


was  calling  for  in  2 Timothy  4:13  is  not  completely  clear, 
but  William  Barclay  suggests  that  it  was  Old  Testament 
manuscripts. 

The  development  of  the  early  church  was  dependent  on 
books.  The  Gospels  and  the  epistles  were  written  to  take 
the  place  of  the  actual  witnesses  of  Jesus  and  of  the  early 
Christian  events.  These  written  materials  preserved  the 
testimonies  and  the  instructions  needed  to  give  the  new 
movement  identity  and  stability. 

Yet  it  was  to  be  well  over  a millennium  before  the  book 
really  came  into  its  own  for  the  church.  Neil  Postman  ob- 
serves, for  example,  that  without  the  printing  press  “the 
Protestant  Reformation  might  not  have  occurred,  for  as 
Luther  contended,  with  the  word  of  God  on  every 
family’s  kitchen  table,  Christians  do  not  require  the  Pa- 
pacy to  interpret  it  for  them”  (Amusing  Ourselves  to 
Death,  p.  85). 

Reading  books  is  particularly  urgent  for  Mennonites 
because  we  have  sought  to  move  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times  to  the  Chris- 
tian community  and  not  scholars  or  clergy  alone.  This 
lays  upon  us  all  a heavy  burden — the  burden  to  be  in- 
formed about  our  faith  and  about  the  world  in  which  we 
live  if  we  are  to  decide  what  is  right  and  wrong  for  us  in 
our  time. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  we  can  profit  from,  and  be 
faithful  to,  our  Anabaptist  heritage  unless  we  read  books. 
Yet  today  there  is  a strange  irony  about  books.  Although 
they  are  more  available  than  ever,  many  of  them  lan- 
guish in  book  stores.  Books  were  not  intended  for  book- 
stores. They  need  to  get  out  among  the  people  where  their 
ideas  and  stories  can  have  an  effect. 

Some  may  hesitate  to  buy  books  because  of  the  cost.  I 
find  the  same  tendency  in  myself.  Yet  I contend  that 
books  are  just  as  much  a bargain  today  as  they  ever  were. 
In  spite  of  this,  it  is  my  guess  that  there  are  people  who 
would  spend  15  or  20  thousand  dollars  for  a car  but  would 
hesitate  to  spend  25  or  50  dollars  for  a book.  It  is  an  irony 
worthy  of  the  prophet  Micah. 

So  get  hold  of  books.  Read  and  study  them.  They  are 
there  to  make  you  an  informed  Christian,  one  who  is  not 
“tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine”  . .. . [but  who  will]  grow  up  . . . into  Christ” 
(Eph.  4:14-15). — Daniel Hertzler 
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DIVORCE: 

Couldn’t  anybody  listen? 


Divorce:  couldn’t  anybody  listen? 


by  Jurgen  Brauer 


I am  28  years  old  and  have  been  married  for  eight 
years.  I have  had  many  quarrels  with  my  wife  already, 
and  as  I write  this  I can’t  help  but  smile,  for  our  quarrels 
are  often  silly.  Nevertheless  we  have  been  able  to  stick  to- 
gether and — more  than  that— we  increasingly  seem  to 
enjoy  each  other. 

I was  not  born  into  a Christian  family.  My  family, 
however,  was  not  opposed  to  my  taking  a look  at  Chris- 
tianity. And  so  I did.  Indeed,  a number  of  years  ago, 
before  my  marriage,  I decided  “to  become  a Christian.” 
That  decision  opened  a whole  new  world  for  me!  As  much 
as  I have  been  amazed  by  genuine  love  and  concern, 
reflecting  the  Christian’s  emulation  of  his  master,  Jesus 
the  Christ,  so  likewise  I have  been  amazed  by  the  absence 
of  love  and  concern  among  Christians. 

Particularly  I wonder  about  the  many  unhappy  Chris- 
tian marriages  I have  been  allowed  to  observe.  And 
whenever  I wonder,  it  does  me  good  to  write  some 
thoughts  down.  Perhaps  they  contain  something  of  worth 
for  the  reader  as  well. 

Three  couples.  So  let  me  begin  with  the  stories  of  D & 
M,  C & C,  and  C & P — two  divorced  couples  and  the  third 
preparing  for  divorce.  One  couple  is  Mennonite,  one 
couple  is  from  another  Christian  background  (very 
“sincere”),  and  one  couple  is  half  Christian  and  half  not.  I 
could  also  mention — literally — a dozen  or  so  couples  who 
at  one  stage  or  another,  more  or  less  seriously,  re- 
considered their  marriage  vow  and  bond. 

I’ve  known  D & M for  many  years  and  like  them  both. 
Yet,  they  don’t!  M has  been  trusting  and  bold  enough  to 
share  her  sorrow  with  us,  especially  with  my  wife  when 
we  still  lived  close  to  each  other.  D has  never  been  the 
type  of  person  to  open  himself  to  others.  Yet,  with  some 
experience,  one  could  hear  what  he  was  saying. 

Unfortunately,  M didn’t  hear  what  I heard  D say.  And 
just  as  unfortunately,  D didn’t  hear  M say  what  I heard 
her  say.  Is  it  that  I have  a special  gift  of  listening  to 
others  and  understanding  what  they  say?  I don’t  think  so, 
for  surely  there  have  been  too  many  times  when  I didn’t 
hear  my  own  spouse!  Maybe  it  is  easier  to  listen  “into” 
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from  the  “outside”?  Surely,  that  is  so. 

Three  lessons.  But  if  it  is  so,  why  would  one  not  be  able 
to  learn  to  refrain  from  a quarrel?  I don’t  know  the 
answer.  I only  know  that  I can’t  do  that  when  I quarrel 
with  my  wife.  Sometimes  I can  step  outside  myself  only 
days  later  to  take  a look  at  what  happened.  Some  people, 
like  D & M perhaps,  never  are  able  to  do  that.  So,  there’s 
not  much  hope  for  healing!  He  who  can’t  let  go  of  himself 
as  self  can  neither  be  healed  nor  be  healer  to  the  one 
whom  he  wounded.  Lesson  one,  then. 

C & C were  of  a different  sort.  When  I got  to  know  them 
I immediately  wondered  how  they  ever  could  have  gotten 


Lack  of  communication  is  the 
problem  in  many  of  the  un- 
happy Christian  marriages  I 
have  been  allowed  to  observe. 


together.  I sensed  their  difficulties  with  one  another. 
Again,  have  I been  blessed  with  a special  gift  of 
sensitivity?  No,  I don’t  think  so,  for  if  it  were  so,  I 
shouldn’t  have  been  as  insensitive  as  I often  have  been  to 
my  wife,  my  children,  other  people,  myself  even!  Rather, 
it  seems  to  me  that  one’s  sensitivities  almost  always 
begin  outside  one’s  own  family  (if  at  all). 

To  be  sensitive  to  the  one  who’s  been  lying  next  to  you 
for  many  years  is  immensely  more  difficult,  at  times  and 
for  some  people,  than  to  be  sensitive  to  people  outside  the 
family  circle.  The  most  striking  example  I regularly  en- 
counter occurs  when  I see  people  playing  in  a most  becom- 
ing, friendly  manner  with  children  other  than  their  own! 
He  who  can’t  be  sensitive  to  the  human  being  within  his 
family,  can’t  be  healed  nor  be  a healer  to  the  one  whom  he 
wounded.  That  seemed  to  be  the  case  for  C & C.  Lesson 
two,  then. 

I am  not  a big  talker.  Indeed,  I blush  when  I have  to 
talk  in  public.  But  I am  a big  talker  when  I realize  that  I 
just  have  to  talk.  Sometimes,  I admit,  I realize  almost  too 
late  that  I should  have  been  talking  with  my  wife  and 
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children.  But  P doesn’t  talk.  Not  that  he  can’t!  He  talks  a 
lot  about  making  money,  about  cars,  about  buying  a 
home,  and  so  on.  But,  strangely,  he  can’t  talk  a straight 
word  with  his  wife!  They  have  nothing  to  tell  each  other 
about  themselves.  Isn’t  that  almost  beyond  imagination? 

Yet  I admit  there  have  been  times  in  my  eight  years  of 
marriage  and  there  are  times  still  when  I can’t  talk  with 
my  wife.  Somehow  there’s  just  nothing  that’ll  qualify  to 
be  shared.  Does  such  a thing  really  never  happen  to  you? 
(God  bless  you.  What  a big  help  you  could  be  to  us  who  at 
times  can’t  share!)  Lesson  three:  he  who  can’t  share 
himself  with  his  spouse  can’t  be  healed  nor  be  a healer  to 
the  one  whom  he  wounded. 

Let  me  note  that  the  three  examples  I gave  all  have  to 
do  with  some  problem  or  blockage  of  proper  or  wholesome 
communication.  The  inability  to  hear  what  the  spouse  is 
saying.  The  inability  to  be  sensitive  or  even  willing  to  be 
concerned  about  one’s  spouse.  The  inability  to  speak  an 
honest  word  in  trust. 

Two  sides.  But  there  are  always  two  in  a marriage!  D’s 
inability  to  hear  what  his  wife,  M,  said  was  perhaps  not 
independent  of  her  inability  to  hear  him.  Was  he  so 
frustrated  by  her  not  understanding  that  he  had  some- 
thing so  important  to  say  that  he  felt  she  should  have 
been  listening  rather  than  him  listening  to  her?  And 
really,  just  how  insensitive  was  C to  C!  How  insensitive 
was  one  to  the  other?  Was  husband  C’s  insensitivity  inde- 
pendent of  wife  C’s  insensitivity,  and  vice  versa?  And, 
come  to  think  of  it,  is  P’s  inability  to  speak  an  honest 
word  independent  of  his  wife’s  inability  to  hear  that 
word? 

Yes,  of  course  I know.  I have  been  much  too  involved  in 
these  and  numerous  other  serious  family  disputes  not  to 
know  that.  There  are  always  so  many  good  reasons  why 
the  other  one  has  more  “guilt”  than  one’s  self  for  why,  fi- 
nally, one  should  divorce.  Many  of  those  reasons  are 


perfectly  true,  given  the  circumstances  outlined  above.  If 
my  wife  can’t  hear  me,  can’t  be  sensitive  toward  me,  can’t 
speak  with  me,  well,  then  I have  little  reason  not  to  agree 
that  divorce  might  be  helpful. 

Yet,  as  is  implied,  just  how  much  effort  did  the 
wounded  one  put  into  this?  To  what  extent  has  not  each 
partner  also  not  been  hearing,  not  been  sensitive,  not 
been  speaking  the  word  of  trust?  0 yes,  as  I said,  you  al- 
ways have  so  many  good  reasons  why  you  are  right.  And 
you  are!  That  is  part  of  the  problem. 

No,  I am  not  cynical.  You  are  right,  you  have  been  try- 
ing and  you  have  given  your  best.  Yet,  perhaps  your 
spouse  also?  How  come  there  was  once  love,  and  now 
there’s  indifference  and  a desire  to  part?  The  real  tragedy 
about  people  seeking  divorce,  whether  actively  or  in 
thought,  is  that  both  are  always  right! 

Even  worse,  they  are  not  only  both  always  right;  they 
can’t  possibly  agree  on  even  that!  Which  brings  me  back 
to  where  I began.  I can’t  hear  you  because  I want  to  be 
heard;  but  you  can’t  hear  me  because  you  want  to  be 
heard.  And  we  are  both  right;  we  both  need  somebody  to 
listen  to  us.  Well,  perhaps  that  other  man  or  woman  will 
do  us  the  favor  if  you  don’t. 

There  is  one  thing  in  particular  that  good  old  Erich 
Fromm  taught  me:  too  many  couples  today  assume  love 
when  they  marry;  not  enough  of  them  know  that  love 
needs  to  be  learned.  Not  to  be  able  to  hear,  not  to  be  able 
to  be  sensitive,  not  to  be  able  to  speak — all  of  those  are 
perhaps  learning  disabilities? 

P.S.  The  observant  reader  must  have  noticed  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  the  usual  lot  of  Bible  quotes.  Well,  as 
an  afterthought,  perhaps  this:  there  are,  in  my  opinion, 
just  too  many  Christians  quoting  Bible  verses  who  dis- 
play some  strange  learning  disabilities  of  their  own!  But, 
yes,  perhaps  I should  have  quoted  the  Scripture  at  least 
as  often  as  Jesus  did  (which  wasn’t  all  that  often). 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


The  gospel 
to  the  poor 

It’s  gratifying  to  know  as  we  become 
older  and  our  wisdom  is  more  in  keeping 
with  James  3:17  (“Wisdom  from  above  is 
first  pure,  peaceable,  full  of  good  fruits, 
impartial  and  without  hypocrisy”)  that 
we  develop  an  almost  “holy”  concern  for 
the  church  and  its  purity.  No  longer  am  I 
tempted  with  “how  I look  to  the  people” 
(as  a former  pastor)  but  how  do  my 


brothers  and  sisters  conform  to  God’s 
majesty?  So  the  lost  world  will  see  Jesus! 

I was  never  as  moved  as  I was  recently 
when  pastors  of  the  largest  churches  in 
America  were  being  interviewed  and 
asked  what  their  secret  was.  A 9,000- 
member  congregation  (Assemblies  of 
God)  was  large,  the  pastor  said,  because 
they  are  “reaching  out  to  the  hurting.”  He 
said  this  several  times.  The  front  of  the 
church  is  lined  up  with  wheel-chair 
patients!  The  congregation  is  bending 
over  to  practice  Luke  4:18 — “The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor"  (the  very  ones  who  can’t  double 
their  giving  to  missions!). 

Let’s  stop  being  the  “elite”  of  the 
kingdom  and  start  practicing  his  presence 
where  people  need  him  most. 

— Norman  H.  Teague,  Chesapeake , Va. 


Out  of  the  mouth 
of  a teenager 

Of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  Ten-Year  Goals  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  I find  the  words  of  a 
teenager  most  inspiring.  Ruthie  Willis, 
who  is  a member  of  both  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Mississippi  Band  of 
Choctaw  Indians,  writes: 

Well,  you  ask  me  how  I feel  about 
these  goals  ? I think  they  are  great.  I agree 
on  these  suggestions.  What  can  we  do  to 
reach  these  goals ? Well,  I think  we  should 
keep  in  touch  and  work  together  like 
brothers  and  sisters. 

I feel  that  if  we  are  to  reach  our  goals  it 
will  be  because  there  are  people  among  us 
like  Ruthie  who  believe  that  we  should. 
Thanks,  Ruthie.  Lead  on! 

— Elaine  Maust,  Meridian,  Miss. 
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My  personal  pilgrimage  with  the  Bible 


It  is  a source  of  power 

by  Willard  Swartley 


As  a child  I was  privileged  to  have  a mother  who  read 
Bible  stories  to  me  and  a father  who  read  the  Bible  before 
breakfast  and  usually  followed  the  Bible  reading  with 
prayer.  I don’t  remember  much  content  from  those 
experiences  but  I do  remember  the  form  and  the 
reverence  they  generated  for  the  Scripture. 

In  my  teen  years  I began  to  read  the  Bible  on  my  own 
and  to  memorize  various  Scriptures.  Growing  up  as  the 
youngest  of  eight,  I was  often  sent  out  to  watch  the  cows 
in  an  unfenced  pasture — a delightful  pastime  on  a sum- 
mer day.  During  those  times  I would  take  my  small 
Testament  along  and  memorize  various  sections. 

I remember  memorizing  Ephesians,  1 John,  and  Romans 
5-8.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a holistic  view  of  the  Bible, 
since  I began  to  see  various  verses  in  their  larger  context. 
At  that  time  also  my  devotional  use  of  the  Scripture 
began.  I would  meditate  upon  the  verses  I memorized. 
Over  the  years  the  importance  of  this  use  has  not  been 
constant.  There  have  been  periods  of  intense  meaning, 
but  also  periods  of  sparseness  in  my  devotional  use  of  the 
Bible.  Nonetheless,  the  Bible  was  shaping  my  life’s  values 
and  beliefs  during  this  time. 

Grasping  the  overall  content.  During  college  and 
seminary  I took  enough  Bible  courses  to  grasp  the  Bible’s 
overall  content  and  to  see  how  its  parts  fit  together.  I 
developed  an  appreciation  for  the  different  literary 
forms  within  the  Bible  and  the  diversity  of  emphasis 
among  the  writers.  I remember  the  college  class  on  “Bib- 
lical Introduction”  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  taught 
by  G.  Irvin  Lehman,  in  which  I learned  about  the 
manuscripts,  the  versions,  and  the  translations. 

From  this  course  I remember  also  the  maxim,  spoken 
with  G.  I.’s  distinctive  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  “Everyone 
thinks  they  take  the  Bible  as  it  stands,  but  in  fact 
everyone  takes  the  Bible  as  they  understand  it.”  My  study 
of  Greek  with  Dorothy  Kemrer  and  Otis  Yoder  and  He- 
brew with  G.  Irvin  were  foundational  to  my  discovery  of 
the  richness  of  biblical  thought. 

With  Chester  K.  Lehman  I studied  “Theology  of  the 
Prophets”  and  “Biblical  Theology.”  In  the  prophets  course 
I began  to  see  how  the  New  Testament  used  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  the  prophetic  passages,  and  I had 
what  might  be  called  a “perspective-conversion,”  a shift 
from  premillennialism  to  amillenialism.  But  that  too  did 
not  satisfy  when  I saw  that  the  biblical  visions  of  hope  are 
not  spiritualized,  but  anticipate  a righteousness  and 
shalom  in  a new  heavens  and  earth. 

At  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  I learned  the  inductive 
method  of  Bible  study.  Immersing  myself  in  book  studies, 
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I took  “Gospel  of  Luke,”  “Gospel  of  John,”  and  “Epistle  to 
the  Romans”— all  with  Howard  Charles.  With  Millard 
Lind  I studied  the  book  of  Genesis.  These  courses  and  two 
on  preaching,  with  Paul  Miller  and  Erland  Waltner,  in- 
fluenced my  developing  understanding  and  use  of  the  Bi- 
ble. 

Then  I went  into  a pastorate  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  In 
that  setting  I learned  what  might  be  called  the  pastoral 
use  of  the  Bible.  How  does  one  do  biblical  preaching  in  the 


In  using  the  historical-critical 
method,  I have  felt  a constant 
“yes”  and  “no”  in  my  feelings 
and  response. 


context  of  pastoral  care?  I remembered  a verse  often 
recited  by  my  Christian  day-school  teacher— one  of  his  fa- 
vorite proverbs:  “A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver.” 

Exposed  to  historical-critical  method.  Also  during 
my  seminary  days  and  then  on  into  graduate  school  and 
throughout  my  teaching  career,  I was  exposed  to  the  his- 
torical-critical method  of  Bible  study  and  interpretation. 
In  using  this  method,  I have  felt  a constant  “yes”  and  “no” 
in  my  feelings  and  response.  I do  not  study  without  using 
some  aspects  of  it;  but  I also  cannot  live  altogether  com- 
fortably with  it.  I am  both  its  user  and  its  critic,  as  shown 
in  my  book  Slavery,  Sabbath,  War,  and  Women  (Herald 
Press,  1983)  and  my  article  “Beyond  the  Historical 
Critical  Method”  in  Essays  on  Biblical  Interpretation  (In- 
stitute of  Mennonite  Studies,  1984). 

My  learnings  and  stance  regarding  the  historical- 
critical  method  can  be  made  in  two  basic  points,  with  the 
first  by  a quotation  from  Edgar  Krentz: 

Historical  criticism  in  the  service  of  the  gospel  and  the 
mission  of  the  church  is  the  ecclesiastical  ideal.  His- 
torical criticism  in  the  service  of  verifiable  fact  placed 
into  a significant  narrative  is  the  historian ’s  ideal.  The 
possible  conflict  between  these  two  ideals  can  be  re- 
solved only  in  the  person  of  the  interpreter  living  in  the 
community  of  faith  who  combines  dedication  to  his- 
torical truth  with  the  recognition  ofhis/[ her]  own  hu- 
manity and  need  for  forgiveness.  Historical  research 
like  all .. . [human]  efforts  is  also  perverted  by  sin.  But 
in  the  community  of  scholarship  that  lives  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  people  of  God  the  errors  that  arise 
from  human  frailty  can  be  corrected  and  sins  forgiven 
by  God ’s  grace.  Then  biblical  criticism  will  grow  to- 
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gether  with  faith  into  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of 

Christ,  his  Gospel,  his  Word  and  his  Holy  Scripture. 

— ‘‘The  Historical-Critical  Method,  ”pp.  171-72 

Connecting  personally  to  this  statement,  I recognize 
that  my  own  scholarship  is  not  insulated  from  my  own 
sinfulness  and  human  frailty.  This  means  I must  take  a 
dually  critical  stance  to  my  work:  readiness  to  ask  for- 
giveness when  what  I say  and  write  is  a cause  of  stum- 
bling to  a sister  or  brother  and  ongoing  rigor  to  correct 
my  own  work  when  indeed  it  may  be  in  error.  (Since  the 
historical-critical  method  has  proven  itself  to  be  self-cor- 
recting, this  commitment  has  freedom  to  operate  within 
the  procedures  and  expectations  associated  with  this 
method.) 

My  second  point  of  criticism  is  that  the  scope  of  enquiry 
undertaken  by  the  historical-critical  method  is  too  nar- 
row. While  the  historical-critical  method  reminds  us  that 
the  Bible  arose  out  of  specific  historical  situations  and 
cultural  environments,  its  limitations  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  fundamentalist  inerrancy  approach.  Both  are 
children  of  rationalism,  equating  truth  with  an  ob- 
jectivist  (fact-oriented)  view  of  knowledge.  But  questions 
believers  ask  of  the  Bible  are  really  quite  different  —at 
least  broader.  These  questions  ask  how  the  Bible  em- 
powers us  for  daily  Christian  living,  how  it  gives  guidance 
on  contemporary  moral  issues,  and  how  it  enables  us  to 
discern  the  will  of  God  for  our  lives,  both  personally  and 
corporately. 

So  my  pilgrimage  with  the  Bible  has  included  three 
other  essential  components,  not  found  adequately  in 
either  the  inductive  or  historical-critical  methods  of 
study. 

Love  and  obedience.  First  is  the  belief  that  love  and 
obedience  are  ways  of  knowing.  Perhaps  it  was  Irvin 
Horst  who  first  told  me  about  this  distinctive  point  of 
view  held  by  the  Anabaptists.  But  the  actual  learning  of 
how  this  works  in  biblical  study  came  first  from  one 
Christian  day  school  and  several  Sunday  school  teachers. 

I remember  feeling  that  I was  valued  and  loved  in  that 
setting — and  that  I and  all  of  us  were  expected,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  to  pattern  our  behavior  after  our  learning. 
More  recently  the  two  articles  on  discipleship  and 
obedience  in  Anabaptist  hermeneutics,  by  C.  J.  Dyck  and 
Ben  Ollenburger  respectively,  both  in  Essays  on  Biblical 
Interpretation  (noted  above),  have  further  shaped  my 
insight  and  conviction  on  this  matter. 

My  study  of  the  role  of  the  beloved  disciple  in  John’s 
Gospel  has  led  me  to  see  that  love  is  indeed  a way  of 
knowing.  For  in  John’s  Gospel,  Peter,  the  “head  of  the 
church,”  leans  upon  the  breast  of  the  “beloved  disciple” 
for  knowledge  (13:23),  just  as  Jesus,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  brings  the  knowledge  of  God  to  humanity. 
Throughout  the  succeeding  appearances  of  the  beloved 
disciple  and  Peter  together,  Peter  is  always  in  a depend- 
ing relationship  upon  the  beloved  disciple,  even  to  the 
point  of  being  ushered  into  the  empty  tomb.  When  this 
point  is  correlated  with  John’s  pervasive  emphasis  on  the 
relationship  between  obeying  love  and  knowing,  both  in 
the  Gospel  and  1 John,  the  point  is  crystal  clear:  knowl- 
edge of  God’s  revelation  and  will  depends  upon,  even  re- 
quires, obedience  and  love. 

Most  recently,  Parker  Palmer  in  his  book,  To  Know  As 


We  Are  Known,  has  written  the  sentiment  which  has 
been  churning  in  my  Bible  study  and  teaching  for  some 
years: 

. . . the  act  of  knowing  is  an  act  of  love  . . . Our  spiritual 
heritage  does  not  merely  claim  that  knowing  ought  to 
begin  in  love  . . . [but]  our  spiritual  tradition  makes  a 
deeper  and  more  substantial  claim:  the  origin  of  knowl- 
edge is  love. — p.  10 

As  the  apostle  Paul  put  it,  “ ‘knowledge’  puffs  up,  but 
love  builds  up”  (1  Cor.  8:2).  And  the  “gift  of  all  knowl- 
edge” pales  into  nothingness  beside  the  “gift  of  love.”  As 
Palmer  also  says,  when  love  is  honored  as  a means  to  and 
a form  of  knowing  then  we  can  reinstate  the  goal  of 
education:  knowing  and  doing  the  truth.  But  without  this 


I treasure  my  times  with  the 
Bible  when  the  Spirit 
animates,  causes  me  to  weep, 
and  leads  to  thanksgiving, 
praise,  and  joy. 


orientation  to  the  significance  of  love  in  knowing,  truth 
claims  fall  prey  to  rationalism,  objectivism,  and  domina- 
tion. 

This  for  me  has  been  an  important  insight  in  my  own 
efforts  to  correct  what  I view  as  heretical.  And  the  Gospel 
of  John  has  been  a model  for  me,  for  in  that  text  the 
charisma  of  love  is  the  guardian  power  that  keeps  eccle- 
siastical leaders  anchored  in  truth.  Hence  Jesus  puts  the 
threefold  question  to  Peter— “Do  you  love  me?”  Only 
after  passing  this  test— and  not  with  the  best  score— is 
Peter  freed  from  his  dependent  relationship  to  the 
beloved  disciple.  And  there  the  Gospel  ends — on  this  cli- 
mactic point. 

Narrative-literary  approach.  A second  influence  in 
my  pilgrimage  with  the  Bible  has  been  the  narrative- 
literary approach  to  Bible  study.  When  I study  the  Bible  I 
want  to  know  how  a text  functions  as  a piece  in  the 
literary  work  as  a whole.  Texts  play  roles,  especially  in 
narrative  forms  of  literature.  My  sustained  work  on 
Mark’s  Gospel,  inspired  originally  by  the  inductive 
method,  has  led  me  to  see  that  unless  I view  a text  within 
its  literary  whole,  I will  miss  some  and  often  much  of  its 
richness  of  meaning.  Hence,  after  the  second  feeding  and 
boat  ride  in  Mark,  Jesus  asked  the  question:  “Do  you  not 
yet  understand?”  This  question  carries  its  literary  role  in 
Mark’s  unfolding  disclosure  of  “the  secret  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.” 

I value  and  am  immensely  enriched  by  the  variety  of 
literary  approaches  to  the  text.  Thereby  I gain  a new  ap- 
preciation for  the  canonical  form  and  order  of  the  text. 
And  even  though  I might  want  to  argue  that  Mark  should 
come  first  in  the  New  Testament  Gospel  order,  I have  dis- 
ciplined myself  to  see  and  perceive  why  Matthew  was  put 
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first.  And  the  reasons,  evident  upon  study  of  the  texts, 
are  edifying  to  me  as  a Christian  believer. 

Word  and  Spirit.  A third  important  influence  in  my 
Bible  pilgrimage  has  been  the  interaction  between  Word 
and  Spirit.  As  Paul  put  it:  “The  letter  kills,  but  the  Spirit 
gives  life”  (2  Cor.  3:6).  In  my  study  of  the  Bible  I’ve  known 


Now,  more  than  ever  before, 
the  devotional  use  of  the  Bible 
has  become  a daily  source  of 
empowerment. 


both  of  these  experiences.  More  and  more  I have 
prayed  for  the  enlivening,  energizing,  and  empowering  of 
the  Spirit  as  I study  and  teach  the  biblical  text.  I treasure 
the  times,  both  in  my  study  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  it,  when  the  Spirit’s  infusing  animates,  causes  me 
to  weep  with  the  warmth  of  divine  presence,  and  finally 
leads  to  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  joy. 

I cannot  explain  how  or  why  that  happens  and  I cannot 
predict  it  in  advance.  As  I reflect  upon  these  empowering 
moments,  they  do  come  in  relation  to  certifying  the  truth 
of  the  text  in  relation  to  life.  I would  not  say  it  couldn’t 
happen  in  relation  to  some  geographical  or  historical  ac- 
curacy of  the  text,  but  I don’t  recall  that  it  ever  has. 

I have  had  some  Spirit-illuminating  experiences, 
which  I hesitate  to  share  publicly.  But  I cannot  honestly 
describe  my  pilgrimage  with  the  Bible  unless  I do  so. 
Further,  our  belief  in  the  vital  interaction  between  the 
Spirit  and  the  Word  calls  for  some  illustration  of  this 
matter.  I well  remember  the  Sunday  morning  in  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church  when  after  a sermon  by  the 
bishop  and  during  the  restoring  of  a teenage  girl  into 
church  fellowship — after  she  sinned  much  and  fell  away 
from  the  church — that  when  we  spoke  the  word  of  for- 
giveness as  a congregation,  I was  overwhelmed  suddenly 
by  the  Spirit  warming  and  empowering  my  life. 

I went  downstairs  into  a little  room,  cried  and  cried, 
and  knew  afresh  the  forgiving  grace  of  God.  God  accepts 
us  and  binds  us  together  not  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
or  have  not  done,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  cleansing,  forgiv- 
ing, and  renewing  word  from  Calvary — the  victorious 
blood  of  the  cross.  Although  I had  grown  up  in  a home 
which  protected  me  against  the  sins  this  young  woman 
experienced,  I knew  then  that  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  the 
ground  is  level.  In  a new  way  the  word  grace  had  entered 
my  experience. 

Within  the  last  three  years  as  a result  of  an  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  assignment,  I have  come  to  a new 
understanding  of  the  spiritual  warfare  of  the  Christian. 
While  I could  say  more  about  this,  the  key  point  is  how 
Scripture  is  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  against 
Satan  and  his  demon  host.  In  other  words,  the  Spirit  can 
and  does  use  Jesus’  command  to  love  the  neighbor  and 


enemy  as  power  to  defeat  the  demons  of  hate,  murder, 
and  suicide.  I feel  there  is  more  to  learn  in  this  area,  both 
in  direct  “spiritual  warfare”  (Eph.  6:10-18)  and  in  the 
interrelationship  between  the  church’s  long  historic 
practice  of  exorcism  and  current  learnings  from  depth 
psychotherapy. 

Both  failures  and  victories.  I continue  on  my  pilgrimage 
with  the  Bible.  I don’t  want  to  universalize  from  my 
experience.  It  includes  both  failures  and  victories  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  devotional 
use  of  the  Bible — or  the  spiritual  reflectional  use — has  be- 
come a daily  source  of  empowerment.  I well  remember, 
when  lying  on  my  back  for  10  days  in  1981,  how  power- 
fully two  psalm  texts  nourished  my  spirit: 

Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look 
to  the  hands  of  their  master, 
and  as  the  eyes  of  a maid 
to  the  hand  of  her  mistress, 
so  our  eyes  look  to  the  Lord  our  God 
till  he  have  mercy  upon  us. — 123:2 

As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people, 
from  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore. — 125:2 

Praise  be  to  the  holy  name:  Lord  God  Almighty — loving 
Father,  Jesus— true  Son  of  God  and  blessed  Holy  Spirit. 


Jeremiah 

When  other  men  my  age  could  seek  a mate 
God  put  his  fiery  words  inside  my  bones. 

He  made  rejected  loneliness  my  fate 

But  my  impassionated  words  were  like  hot  stones 

Which  fell  in  ponds,  without  a hiss  or  splash. 

So  now  the  king,  ignoring  what  I said, 

Refused  surrender  and  chose  flight.  The  lash 
And  chain  await  him  but  his  heirs  are  dead! 
Because  I could  not  have  a family 
To  call  my  own,  I felt  each  mother’s  pain, 

Each  virgin’s  scream;  each  child  belonged  to  me 
And  my  soul  shriveled  as  I watched  them  wane. 

Who  wants  to  be  a flame,  a flint,  a wall, 

If  he  craves  comradeship  above  them  all? 

—Barbara  Keener  Shenk 

Jeremiah  is  the  subject  of  this  month's  Uniform 
Sunday  School  Lessons  produced  by  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 
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Living  in  a More  Peaceful 
World  Is  No  Utopian  Dream 


How  the  pacifist  commitment  can  make 
realistic  political  sense 

Christian  Peacemaking 
and  International  Conflict 

by  Duane  K.  Friesen 

Christian  Peacemaking  and  International  Conflict 

makes  two  major  contributions  to  current  thinking  about  war 
and  peace,  and  social  justice.  First,  Friesen  develops  a realist 
pacifist  perspective — that  is,  a pacifist  approach  that  is  both 
politically  relevant  and  takes  seriously  the  sinfulness  of  human 
institutions,  and  second,  he  develops  a systematic  Christian 
theological  and  ethical  position  in  today’s  political  and 
economic  context. 

“With  unusual  facility  Friesen  draws  on  both  theological  and 
social  scientific  literature  to  suggest  that  living  in  a more 
peaceful  world  is  no  utopian  dream,  but  a realistic  alternative. 
The  problem  is  not  that  living  in  a more  peaceful  world  is  not 
attainable,  but  that  our  imaginations  have  long  been  schooled 
out  of  such  a hope  by  false  realism.” — Stanley  Hauerwas 
Quality  paper:  $19.95,  in  Canada  $27.95 

Who  benefits  and  who  gets  hurt  by  what  we  buy? 

Add  Justice  to  Your  Shopping  List 

by  Marilyn  Helmuth  Voran 

Marilyn  Helmuth  Voran  takes  readers  on  a tour  of  the 
supermarket  to  show  how  consumers  are  both  participants  in 
and  victims  of  injustice.  She  suggests  some  appropriate 
responses  for  Christians  interested  in  justice  issues  related  to 
food  buying  and  provides  a starter  collection  of  recipes. 

Paper:  $2.95,  in  Canada  $4.15 
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Jeremiah 

by  Elmer  A.  Martens 

This  book  has  a weighty  message.  It  may  shock  us  into 
reassesments  and  realignments;  it  will  almost  certainly  change 
our  values.  The  message  is  one  of  both  judgment  and 
deliverance.  It  is  God  who  brings  both  about  and  the  reasons 
and  settings  for  these  actions  are  detailed,  both  for  Judah  and 
for  other  nations.  Vol.  1 in  the  Believers  Church  Bible 
Commentary  Series.  Quality  paper:  $17.95,  in  Canada  $25.15 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Ron  Guengerich  ofHesston  College  and  Virginia  Hostetler  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House  lead  a 
brainstorming  session  on  the  production  of  a videotape  based  on  Genesis. 


Mennonites  & Ethiopian  government  sign 
agreement  for  major  development  project 


Tell  the  old,  old 
story  with  video, 
consultation  urges 

In  an  electronic  media  age,  the  church 
must  rediscover  the  power  of  story  in 
advancing  its  mission,  an  expert  on  story- 
telling told  a Mennonite  Church  group 
during  a recent  Video  Communication 
Consultation  held  at  Goshen  College,  May 
21-22. 

Thomas  Boomershine,  professor  of 
New  Testament  studies  at  United  The- 
ological Seminary  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
challenged  the  30  participants  to  find 
ways  to  integrate  new  media  into  the 
church’s  work.  He  noted,  ironically,  that 
while  the  world  has  developed  the  power 
to  destroy  itself,  the  church  can  help 
bring  the  world  closer  together  through 
global  communications. 

In  adapting  to  the  electronic  age,  the 
church  must  be  clear  about  the  character 
of  the  gospel  and  understand  the  charac- 
teristics of  new  media,  especially  video, 
Boomershine  said. 

In  his  lectures,  Boomershine  argued 
that  the  church  can  convey  an 
authentically  Christian  message  via 
video.  Then  he  demonstrated  how  that 
can  be  done  by  showing  some  of  his  own 
video  productions,  which  interpret  anew 
biblical  stories. 

Participants  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  view  excerpts  of  the  growing  number 
of  Christian  video  titles.  They  discussed 
the  effective  use  of  video  and  ways  it 
might  be  incorporated  into  congregations’ 
teaching  program. 

In  a final  session,  participants  issued  a 
strong  call  to  church  agencies  to  identify 
more  clearly  who  has  the  responsibility  to 
lead  and  coordinate  video  development 
within  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  call 
also  included  an  urgent  appeal  for  suffi- 
cient financial  resources  to  accomplish 
the  task. 

The  value  of  involving  many  persons  in 
the  task  was  underscored.  Participants 
believe  that  communicators,  Christian 
educators,  and  Bible  scholars  must  join 
together  in  understanding,  evaluating, 
developing,  and  using  modern  media.  To 
that  end,  future  consultations  were  sug- 
gested. 

The  consultation  was  planned  by  Ken 
Weaver  and  Ron  Byler  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Marlene  Kropf  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Laurence  Martin  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Ron 
Guengerich  of  Hesston  College,  June 
Alliman  Yoder  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  and  Diane  Umble  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

— Stuart  Showalter 


The  Ethiopian  government  and 
Mennonite  Mission  in  Ethiopia  signed  an 
agreement  recently  for  the  first  three- 
year  phase  of  a major  development 
project  in  the  Gerado  River  Valley  near 
Dessie,  Ethiopia. 

Mennonite  Mission  in  Ethiopia  is  a 
joint  effort  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  1983-86  famine 
in  Ethiopia  was  the  long-term 
deterioration  of  the  land  and  its  inability 
to  produce  food.  The  Gerado  project  is 
designed  to  restore  productivity. 

Reforestation  of  hillsides,  riverbanks, 
and  roadsides  and  the  establishment  of 
woodlots  will  be  initiated.  Terracing  and 
contour  farming  will  protect  the  fragile 
land.  About  40  miles  of  rural  roads  will  be 
built  in  this  area  of  63,000  inhabitants. 

MCC  is  providing  nearly  $1.3  million 
for  the  project  along  with  7,000  tons  of 
grain  and  285  tons  of  oil  to  be  distributed 
in  the  food-for-work  project.  Local  people 
will  provide  labor  for  the  project. 


The  project  is  estimated  to  take  a total 
of  nine  years  to  complete.  Workers  are 
currently  busy  getting  building  materials 
and  food  supplies  to  the  project  site.  MCC 
worker  Bob  Hovde,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  the  agreement 
signed,  is  getting  sprayers,  plows,  and 
tool  handles  to  the  site  so  that  work  can 
begin  in  September. 

The  Ethiopian  government’s  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Commission  will 
coordinate  and  supervise  the  project 
while  the  Mennonites  will  be  responsible 
for  implementing  the  project.  The 
Mennonites  will  also  provide  oxen,  seeds, 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  other  agri- 
cultural assistance.  Relief  efforts  similar 
to  those  of  1984  and  1985  are  “cooling,” 
said  Hovde,  and  the  shift  to  development 
is  beginning  in  Ethiopia. 

“The  good  news  is  that  because  some 
relief  food  remains  from  1985,  and  more 
is  presently  coming  in,  and  because  the 
harvest  has  been  better,  the  catastrophic 
conditions  of  1984  and  1985  are  not 
expected  to  repeat  in  1986,”  added  Hovde. 
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Vineland  celebrates 
Mennonite  heritage 
on  Canada  Day 

Hundreds  of  Canadian  Mennonites  are 
expected  to  join  Niagara  Peninsula 
residents  on  Canada  Day  for  Mennonite 
Bicentennial  celebrations.  Beginning  on 
July  1 with  the  unveiling  of  a memorial  at 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Vineland, 
Ont.,  the  planned  celebrations  will  pro- 
ceed along  a parade  route  to  the  Balls 
Falls  Conservation  area. 

The  Vineland  Memorial  will  be  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  first  Mennonite 
meetinghouse  in  Canada.  The  Mennonite 
Bicentennial  Commission  asked  artist 
Barbara  Fauth  to  create  the  memorial  to 
“reflect  the  rich  heritage  of  area 
Mennonites.” 

Following  ceremonies  at  the  church,  a 
parade  is  planned.  Local  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  congregations  are 
designing  entries  which  reflect  their 
heritage.  Exhibits  and  displays  at  the 
conservation  site  will  further  demon- 
strate the  variety  and  diversity  of  the  two 
centuries  of  Mennonite  settlement  in  the 
Niagara  area — and  in  Canada.  Member  of 
Parliament  Girve  Fretz  will  also  be  on 
hand  for  the  occasion. 

Approximately  30  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  will  take  part  in  the 
activities.  This  includes  the  Hamilton, 
Niagara  Falls,  York  County,  and 
Waterloo  areas.  Bus  trips  are  being 
planned  including  tour  groups  from 
Pennsylvania— where  the  first  Men- 
nonite settlers  came  from  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 


Mission/service  leaders 
ponder  South  Africa, 
Anabaptist  theology 

Applying  Anabaptist  theology  in  world 
missions  seemed  to  be  the  theme  of  the 
Council  of  International  Ministries 
meetings,  at  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible 
College  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  It  brought 
together  the  leaders  of  16  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  mission  and  service 
agencies,  Apr.  28-30. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  issue  was 
working  toward  a joint  statement  on  the 
South  African  situation  that  was 
consistent  with  Anabaptist  theology. 
“From  the  safety  of  our  sanctuaries  of 
privilege  and  comparative  security  as 
North  Americans,”  noted  a statement 
offered  by  Africa  Inter-Mennonite 
Mission,  “we  are  poorly  qualified  to 
empathize  adequately”  with  South 
Africans. 

Agencies  working  in  areas  near  South 
Africa  were  left  with  the  task  of 
formulating  a position  paper.  Also, 


various  church  agencies  will  work  on  a 
draft  statement  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  CIM  meetings  in  December. 

The  mission  and  service  leaders 
debated  whether  their  agencies  and  CIM 
should  take  a formal  position  on  the 
apartheid  system  of  racial  discrimination 
in  white-ruled  South  Africa.  “We  don’t 
make  statements  regarding  other 
oppressive  governments  in  countries 
where  we  work,”  said  Erwin  Rempel  of 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission.  “What 
makes  South  Africa  different?” 

In  response,  Wilbert  Shenk  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  said, 
“Nowhere  else  is  the  situation  so  volatile 
and  so  much  in  the  headlines.”  Referring 
to  the  Vietnam  War,  he  added,  “We  have 
been  more  often  remiss  in  failing  to  take 
a position  than  the  other  way  around,  and 
thereby  failed  our  constituencies.  We 
need  to  take  a position  for  our  public 
record — it  will  be  held  against  us  if  we  do 
not  speak  out,  more  than  if  we  speak  im- 
perfectly.” 

Another  concern  for  CIM  was  the  prob- 
lem of  missionary  “casualties.”  They 
most  often  occur  “in  situations  of  long- 
term conflict  and  long-term  deprivation,” 
where  there  is  “persistent  tension,  con- 
flict, and  suffering,”  said  Peter  and  Leona 
Penner  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 


Canada. 

“These  people  feel  guilt  at  being  sent  to 
solve  problems  and  not  being  able  to,” 
said  Ron  Yoder  of  MBM.  In  her  introduc- 
tion to  the  problem,  Leona  Penner  had 
commented,  “This  is  part  of  peacemak- 
ing, which  takes  on  the  sins  of  the  world. 
We  are  called  to  mourn  with  those  who 
mourn.” 

Near  the  end  of  the  discussion,  Jim 
Bertsche  of  AIMM  said,  “This  is  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  taking  the  stance  we 
adopt — being  prepared  to  suffer  with 
those  who  suffer.” 

Also  at  the  CIM  meetings,  John  Lapp  of 
MCC  released  figures  showing  that  his 
agency  “is  no  longer  a young  person’s  or- 
ganization.” Until  1973,  he  said,  55  per- 
cent of  all  MCC  workers  were  under  25 
and  over  80  percent  under  30.  But  by 
1985,  only  12  percent  were  under  25  and 
only  40  percent  under  30. 

Lapp  noted  that  the  change  results  in 
workers  who  have  more  training,  more 
experience,  and  more  maturity.  However, 
he  also  expressed  fears  that  if  the  trend 
continues,  it  will  reduce  MCC’s  creativity 
and  flexibility.  He  suggested  that  other 
agencies  might  be  facing  the  same  situa- 
tion and  would  want  to  undertake  a joint 
study  of  it. 

—Jim  Coggins , for  Meetinghouse 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Welcoming  newcomers 

Before  tossing  last  November’s  Christian  Living  in  the  recycling  can, 
I flipped  through  one  more  time.  Nancy  Witmer’s  story  of  the  newly 
planted  Halifax  Community  Fellowship  in  north  central  Pennsylvania 
stopped  me  at  page  10. 

After  recounting  some  history,  introducing  Pastor  William  and  Viola 
Weaver,  explaining  how  kinship  groups  work,  describing  congregational 
evangelism,  Nancy  summarized  with  this  capsule: 

On  Sunday  mornings,  young,  middle-aged,  and  retired  people  all 
come  to  the  fellowship.  They  are  drawn  there  because  of  the  simple  Bible 
teaching,  the  feelings  of  family,  and  their  desire  to  live  for  Jesus  Christ. 
An  older  man  who  attends  the  services  said,  “For  a long  time,  I've  been 
looking  for  this  kind  of  love.  I've  finally  found  it.  ” 

Flipping  through  to  page  23,  Bill  Robinson  from  North  Lawrence, 
Ohio,  offered  “Hints  for  helping  newcomers  feel  at  home  in  your  church.” 
Transcribed  into  Willard’s  shorthand  they  look  like  this: 

1.  Learn  and  remember  names,  even  when  they  are  not  Wenger, 
Yoder,  or  Roth. 

2.  Don’t  keep  retelling  inside  jokes  which  newcomers  can’t  follow. 

3.  Put  people  to  work  pronto:  typing,  teaching,  turning  out  pancakes. 

4.  Teach  newcomers  to  sing — and  be  patient  while  they  learn. 

5'.  Welcome  newcomers  with  homestyle  hospitality  at  home  as  well  as 
church. 

“With  the  changes  the  Mennonite  Church  faces  today,”  Bill  con- 
cluded, “especially  the  need  to  evangelize  outside  its  own  ethnic 
boundaries  if  it  is  to  survive  as  a viable  entity,  these  small  conclusions 
may  become  just  a footnote  in  church  history.  But,  for  now,  I take  my 
comfort  in  other  ‘first-generation’  Mennos — people  like  Blaurock.  And 
Grebel.  And  Simons.” — Willard  E.  Roth 
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Mennonites  oppose  new  Selective  Service  regulations 


The  National  Interreligious  Service  testimony  by  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Board  of  Conscientious  Objectors  also  the  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious 
gave  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  Objectors,  and  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
and  coordinated  the  presentation  of  Richmond. 


Honduran  Mennonites  serve  the  needy.  These  children  had  never  tasted  carrots  until 
their  parents  joined  the  agricultural  teams  in  Valladolid , Honduras , and  learned  to  plant 
vegetables. 

Honduras  Mennonite  Church  works  with  agricultural  groups  in  various  communities. 
The  church  recently  held  discussions  with  31  farmers  from  near  Vallodolid  to  hear  reac- 
tions to  the  Mennonite  influence  in  this  area  near  the  tense  border  with  El  Salvador. 

Of  five  discussion  groups , four  said  the  Mennonite  Church  is  concerned  for  both 
spiritual  and  physical  needs.  This  provided  an  opportunity  for  discussion  on  how  the  gospel 
is  one  and  how  Christians  must  respond  to  all  aspects  of  human  need.  Some  people  there, 
though,  view  the  Mennonite  Church  as  communist.  This  is  because  any  groups  organized 
arid  working  together  for  social  reform  can  be  seen  as  threats  to  local  authorities.  Most 
Hondurans,  though,  want  the  programs  to  continue  if  they  will  reduce  hunger. 


Canadian  Mennonites  mass  for  bicentennial  concert 


Mennonites  were  among  several  groups 
presenting  testimony  to  a U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  subcommittee  in  May, 
objecting  to  new  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

Hopes  that  the  subcommittee  could  in- 
fluence the  final  Selective  Service  reg- 
ulations were  dashed,  however,  on  May  14 
when  the  final  version  of  the  regulations 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  final  regulations  prohibit  employers 
of  alternative  service  workers  from  re- 
quiring as  a condition  of  such  employ- 
ment a commitment  to  any  political  or 
religious  belief. 

This  regulation  reverses  the  policy  in 
effect  for  the  past  46  years.  It  would 
prohibit  church  agencies  from  providing 
alternative  service  work  under  existing 
personnel  policies  for  those  who  would 
choose  such  work. 

At  the  May  8 hearings,  Elmer  Neufeld, 
president  of  Bluffton  College  and  board 
chairman  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  presented  testimony  on 
behalf  of  MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Aaron  Martin  of 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  his  son  Tim.  The  elder 
Martin  did  alternative  service  work  under 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  the 
1960s.  Neufeld  told  the  subcommittee 
that  Martin’s  son  Tim  would  be  forbidden 
to  do  similar  work  under  the  new 
regulations. 

Objections  to  the  new  regulations  were 
made  in  three  points: 

•The  Selective  Service  System  is  in 
error  when  it  claims  that  an  employer  of 
alternative  service  workers  is  an  agent  of 
the  government  and  must  therefore  ob- 
serve federal  employment  policy  in  its 
hiring  of  alternative  service  workers. 

•The  system  contradicts  itself  by 
proposing  to  ban  religious  factors  from 
alternative  service  employment  criteria 
when  religious  factors  are  central  to  its 
own  determination  of  the  validity  of 
conscientious  objector  classification 
claims. 

•The  new  regulations  violate  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  alternative  service 
assignments  should  be  made  without 
needlessly  disrupting  the  local 
arrangements  under  which  alternative 
service  is  now  performed  with  religious 
and  other  organizations. 

Committee  members  Lindy  Boggs  of 
Louisiana  and  Bill  Green  of  New  York 
seemed  quite  sympathetic  to  the 
Mennonite  position.  Boggs  turned  to  Tim 
Martin  after  Neufelt  completed  his 
presentation  and  said,  “Tim,  you  say  you 
are  interested  in  service.  What  kind  of 
community  service  have  you  done?” 

Martin  responded,  “I  have  done  some 
volunteer  work  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Last  weekend  I worked  with 
our  church  youth  group  for  Habitat  for 
Humanity  in  New  York  City.” 


Benjamin  Britten’s  War  Requiem  will  be 
staged  at  Centre  in  the  Square’s  Theatre 
in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  July  5-6,  as  the 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bicentennial  Con- 
cert. 

The  text  of  War  Requiem  is  based  on 
nine  war  poems  of  the  English  poet 
Wilfrid  Owen,  interspersed  with  the 
Latin  text  from  the  “Mass  for  the  Dead.” 
Owen  had  a well-known  poetic  manifesto 
that  stated,  “My  subject  is  war  and  the 
pity  of  war.  The  poetry  is  in  the  pity.” 

Bill  Janzen  will  conduct  War  Requiem. 
The  Winkler,  Man.,  native  calls  the  piece 
“looking  forward”  for  Mennonites  and 
admits  that  it  makes  formidable  de- 
mands. 

War  Requiem  deals  with  faith  and  re- 
conciliation. It  was  first  performed  in 
1962  at  the  consecration  of  St.  Michael’s 
Cathedral  in  Coventry,  England.  The  new 
cathedral  stands  in  the  shadow  of  the 


medieval  one  destroyed  by  German 
bombers  20  years  earlier.  Britten  was 
commissioned  to  compose  a work  for  this 
event.  This  was  the  fifth  and  best  known 
of  10  Britten  works  devoted  to  the  theme 
of  injustice  and  peace. 

For  Elizabeth  Neufeld  of  Guelph,  Ont., 
Britten’s  work  symbolizes  what  she 
values  most  about  her  Mennonite  back- 
ground. “It  is  the  artist’s  role  in  society  to 
speak  about  universal  truths,  about  God 
and  about  man,”  she  said.  “War  Requiem 
in  particular  speaks  about  the  inconsis- 
tency of  war  and  violence  with  the  nature 
of  God.” 

Neufeld  will  sing  the  soprano  role  in 
War  Requiem.  John  Martens  of  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  will  be  tenor  soloist,  and 
Daniel  Lichti  of  Stratford,  Ont.,  will  be 
baritone. 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  by  calling  519- 
745-8458. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


J.  Lester  Brubaker,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

At  times  of  significant  life  events  one 
appreciates  in  a new  way  the  “family” 
feeling  that  pervades  the  Mennonite 
Church.  This  sensitivity  to  the  family 
nature  of  the  church  is  fostered  by  the 
marriage,  birth,  and  death  columns  of 
Gospel  Herald. 

In  behalf  of  the  Longacre  and  Brubaker 
families  (see  Brubaker  obituaries  in  this 
issue),  I want  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  brothers  and  sisters  all  across  the 
church  who  loved  us  and  prayed  for  us  in 
the  sudden  homegoing  of  our  daughter 
and  son.  We  have  been  overwhelmed  and 
strengthened  through  your  ministry  of 
prayer  in  our  behalf. 

To  interested  friends,  our  grand- 
children are  living  happily  with  Christian 
D.  and  Rose  (Brubaker)  Kennel.  In  the 
midst  of  our  sorrow  we  testify  that  God  is 
good  and  loving.  Let  us  “lift  up  [our] 
heads,  because  [our]  redemption  is 
drawing  near.”  Maranatha! 

Jane  Turner,  Casselton,  N.  Dak. 

I appreciate  the  main  thrust  of  Marion 
Bontrager’s  article  of  May  6.  His  25 
points  on  how  to  turn  young  people  away 
from  college  were  thought  provoking. 
However,  I disagree  with  number  16  on 
saluting  the  flag,  civil  religious  acts  of 
worship,  promoting  nationalism  and 
patriotism.  I doubt  that  showing  respect 
for  the  flag  of  our  country  detracts  from 
my  respect  to  the  God  who  has  put  us  in 
this  land — free  to  criticize  and  condemn  if 
we  wish— but  nevertheless  free.  I don’t 
view  my  love  for  America  as  a competi- 
tive worship  with  God  and  view  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  as  appalling. 

Let’s  remember  that  there  are  Men- 
nonites  all  over  the  country  in  politics, 
who  were  educated  at  Mennonite  colleges, 
and  serve  the  people  of  our  towns,  states, 
and  country.  I,  for  one,  can’t  think  of  a 
better  combination— that  of  a Christian 
Mennonite  serving  the  public  freely  in 
this  nation. 

Jim  Millen,  Akron,  Pa. 

Thank  you,  H.  Harold  Hartzler,  “The 
Bible  Is  Inspired,  Infallible,  and  Inerrant” 
(May  27). 

It’s  hard  to  hear  God  or  know  his  voice 
without  spending  time  with  him.  It’s  not 
only  his  directions  we  seek,  but  to  know 
him  (Deut.  4:29).  It’s  hard  to  want  proof 
of  God’s  Word  if  we  do  not  want  to  give 
up  certain  sins.  Will  we  get  rid  of  things 
that  hinder  us?  Your  testimony  of  40 


years  with  the  Bible  is  more  exciting  to 
me  than  what  the  scientific  community 
thinks  about  inerrancy. 

The  test  seems  to  me,  is  the  deep,  deep 
peace  and  happiness  that  transcends  all 
other  knowledge,  save  knowing  God.  The 
Bible,  as  you  say,  is  the  life-changing 
reality,  or  difference.  Isaac  Newton,  with 
all  his  scientific  splendor,  found  it  more 
exciting  to  write  about  “the  Bible”  than 
any  other  subject.  As  H.  Harold  Hartzler 
and  Isaac  Newton  implied,  people  who  do 
not  know  this  book  will  never  find  true 
happiness. 

D.  R.  Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Your  recent  issues  have  seemed  espe- 
cially filled  with  sound  material.  An  ex- 
cellent example  is  Tom  Finger’s  thoughts 
on  scriptural  truthfulness.  I affirm  Paul 
Zehr’s  commendation  of  Finger’s  termi- 
nology to  those  working  at  future  con- 
fessions of  faith. 

No  less  important  is  Ruth  Brunk 
Stoltzfus’  May  20  denunciation  of  the  no- 
tion that  a woman’s  face  is  her  future  and 
her  body  her  mission,  one  of  the  most 
pervasive  anti-Christian  values  stifling 
the  church  and  society  today.  Praise  the 
Lord  for  her  message;  may  our  sisters 
seriously  test  it  in  the  Spirit  and  in  front 
of  their  mirrors. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  wo- 
men in  the  ministry,  just  having  someone 
who  can  speak  authoritatively  on  such 
issues  without  risking  dismissal  as  a 
sexist  would  seem  sufficient  in  itself. 

Loren  E.  Bender,  Belleville,  Pa. 

As  a Mennonite  student  in  training  for 
funeral  service,  I was  happy  to  see  the 
May  27  articles  on  death. 

Let  me  speak  to  several  points  from  my 
experiences  over  the  past  five  years  in 
funeral  service:  (1)  Preplanning  and  pre- 
financing of  funerals  is  by  far  the  best 
way  to  reduce  the  costs  of  services.  How- 
ever, many  people  do  not  feel  comfortable 
planning  for  their  own  death  and  con- 
sequently die  with  no  guidelines  for  their 
families  to  follow  in  planning  the  service. 
(2)  While  some  families  feel  good  about 
being  intimately  involved  with  the 
preparations  for  a funeral,  let’s  not  make 
these  testimonials  prescriptive  for  all  but 
rather  descriptive  for  some.  (3)  While  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  expensive 
funerals,  I sincerely  doubt  that  much  of 
the  money  saved  from  a do-it-yourself 
funeral  will  end  up  in  the  church  coffers. 
Stewardship  begins  before  death,  not 
after  death.  I see  very  few  Mennos  today 
who  have  foregone  an  option  on  their  new 
car  or  an  amenity  in  the  house  to  give  the 
money  to  the  church. 

Funerals  are  not  the  only  ministry  that 
the  church  has  given  over  to  pro- 
fessionals— elderly  are  cared  for  in  nurs- 
ing facilities  instead  of  in  our  homes  and 
their  stay  is  sometimes  paid  for  by  the 
state  rather  than  by  the  church;  it  is  the 


pastor’s  job  almost  exclusively  to  visit  the 
sick  and  elderly;  and  people  are  generally 
less  willing  to  fill  church  offices  unless 
they  have  a known  skill  in  a given  area. 

As  to  letting  the  world  squeeze  us  into 
its  mold  with  traditional  services,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  “world”  is 
the  one  who  started  the  questioning  of 
and  departing  from  traditional  methods. 
Let’s  not  get  squeezed  into  this  mold, 
either.  Funerals  should  be  a celebration 
of  a God-given  life.  Whatever  type  of  ser- 
vice is  needed  by  a family  to  accomplish 
this  to  their  satisfaction  should  be  seen  as 
acceptable.  No  pressure  should  be  in- 
flicted upon  them  to  conform  to  tradi- 
tional or  non-  traditional  methods. 

Helen  Lindhorst,  Cambridge,  Ont. 

Regarding  the  article  by  Robert  Roberg 
in  the  May  13  issue:  I fully  agree  we  do 
not  give  the  Spirit  his  place.  Partly,  I 
think,  because  some  are  afraid  of  the 
Spirit.  Yet  the  Spirit  is  very  gentle  with 
us  as  we  give  these  bodies  of  ours  for  him 
to  dwell  in,  be  at  home  in,  and  work  in 
and  through  us. 

When  I ponder  the  deep  heart-search- 
ing words  of  my  Lord—  what  the  Spirit 
would  and  could  do,  so  much  more  than 
he  himself  could  do  while  here — I rejoice 
and  praise  him  for  what  he  today  means 
to  me.  I appreciate  his  love,  rebukes, 
guidance,  and  the  power  to  live  the  life  he 
desires  for  us,  for  his  glory. 

Yes,  I believe  we  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord  and  his  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  not 
welcomed  him  and  his  power  for  us  for 
victory  daily.  I pray  daily  we  all  will  more 
fully  and  totally  yield  to  him  for  the 
greater  works  he  has  designed  for  us  to  do 
in  and  through  him.  I pray  we  allow  him 
more  freedom.  We  are  the  losers  if  we  fail 
to  do  so.  Daily  we/I  need  his  power,  close- 
ness, and  availability.  He  wants  to  do  for 
us  and  through  us  far  more  than  we  could 
ever  think  or  imagine.  So  come,  Holy 
Spirit,  and  empower  all  of  your 
redeemed. 

Tina  Mast  Burnett,  Akron,  Pa. 

I appreciate  some  of  the  poetry  in 
Gospel  Herald.  I thought  the  Apr.  29 
issue  had  some  especially  good  pieces  (pp. 
289,  291). 

Robert  Roberg,  Clayhole,  Ky. 

I was  “almost  persuaded”  by  the  two 
well-written  articles  and  the  editorial 
about  women  in  ministry  (May  20).  I 
agree  with  the  editor  that  Jesus  wants 
women  in  ministry.  However,  I disagree 
with  the  two  women  writers  that  he 
wants  them  to  be  pastors  and  teachers  of 
men. 

If  only  Jesus  had  chosen  one  woman 
among  the  12  apostles.  If  only  1 Timothy 
3 didn’t  stipulate  that  bishops,  overseers, 
pastors,  etc.,  were  to  be  “the  husband.”  If 
only  it  was  not  written  “I  permit  no 
woman  to  teach”  (1  Tim.  2:12),  if  only.  . . . 
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Illinois  Conference,  at  the  request  of  Lom- 
bard Mennonite  Church,  has  ordained 
Richard  Blackburn  to  a peace  ministry.  It  is 

believed  to  be  the  first  ordination  within  the 
Mennonite  Church  of  someone  specifically 
called  to  serve  in  a peace  ministry.  Blackburn 
has  been  director  of  Lombard  Mennonite  Peace 
Center  since  1983.  Outreach  has  expanded 
rapidly  since  then.  The  peace  center  presented 
105  educational  programs  in  different 
churches  of  all  denominations  last  year.  So  far 
in  1986,  the  center  has  averaged  nearly  20  pro- 
grams per  month.  As  an  affiliate  of  Mennonite 
Conciliation  Service,  the  center  has  served  in 
mediating  interpersonal  and  congregational 
disputes.  Presently  the  center  is  spearheading 
the  establishment  of  a Victim-Offender  Recon- 
ciliation Program  in  the  western  suburbs  of 
Chicago. 

Mennonite  Historical  Society  of  Canada  has 
appointed  Ted  Regehr  as  writer  and  Marlene 
Epp  as  writer/researcher  for  Volume  III  of 

the  series  Mennonites  in  Canada.  The  series 
was  abruptly  halted  in  January  by  the  death  of 
Frank  Epp,  author  of  the  first  two  volumes.  He 
was  working  on  the  third  volume  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  This  volume  will  cover  the  years 
1940-65.  Regehr  is  a history  professor  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  He  chaired  the 
editorial  committees  of  the  first  two  volumes 
and  has  served  the  society  as  its  president  for 
six  years.  Marlene  Epp  assisted  her  father  on 
the  first  two  volumes  as  writer/researcher. 
She  is  from  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  designat- 
ing $25,000  to  help  victims  of  two  Ban- 
gladesh fires  that  swept  through  Bihari 
refugee  camps.  More  than  3,000  families  were 
left  homeless  after  a fire  at  a refugee  camp  in 
the  capital  city  of  Dhaka.  Some  18,000  people 
are  crowded  into  this  area  of  six  city  blocks. 
“Their  homes  are  sheds  with  split  bamboo 
walls  and  corrugated  tin  roofs,”  said  MCC 


Hesston  College  is  presently  singing  its  way 
through  Europe.  The  51-voice  Hesston  College 
Chorale  departed  on  May  27  for  a month-  long 
six-nation  singing  tour.  Director  David  Rhodes 
and  the  group  will  tour  the  Netherlands,  West 
Germany,  Hungary,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria.  They  will  be  singing  in  a number  of 
Mennonite  churches  and  a variety  of  other  set- 
tings. The  chorale’s  repertoire  includes 
classical  vocal  literature  from  the  Renaissance, 
baroque,  and  classical  periods  as  well  as 
American  folk  hymns  and  spirituals.  This  year 
marks  the  fourth  tour  of  Europe  by  a Hesston 
choir  since  1980.  Rhodes  says  tours  are 
scheduled  every  other  year,  allowing  all  sin- 
gers who  attend  the  junior  college  an  op- 
portunity to  participate. 

Katie  Ropp  is  retiring  after  41  years  and  five 
presidents  at  Hesston  College.  She  began 
working  at  the  Kansas  junior  college  in  1944. 
Ropp  has  worked  in  the  Business  Office 
throughout  her  career  and  is  currently  the  ac- 
countant responsible  for  payroll  and  staff 
benefits. 

Linda  Burkhart  has  been  named  “women’s 
scholar  athlete  of  the  year”  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion Conference.  The  1986  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  graduate  also  finished  with  a 
perfect  grade  point  average  as  a biology/ 
premed  major.  Burkhart  scored  32  goals  and 
had  13  assists  in  three  years  of  field  hockey 
play  at  EMC.  In  basketball,  she  is  EMC’s  sixth 
all-time  leading  scorer  with  867  points.  She  has 
been  accepted  at  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  German  Culture  Museum  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  has  received  a $7,200  grant 

from  the  Ohio  Arts  Council  and  the  Ohio  Hu- 
manities Council.  This  grant  will  allow  the 
museum  to  add  a symposium  and  an  exhibit 
catalog  to  its  summer  program.  The  July 
program  will  feature  speakers  on  the  religion, 
language,  and  folk  art  of  the  various  Germanic 
settlers  in  northeastern  Ohio.  The  museum 
was  the  first  to  exhibit  the  work  of  Fraktur 
artists  from  the  Swiss  Mennonite  community 
of  Sonnenberg  (now  Kidron),  Ohio.  Stanley 
Kaufman  is  director-curator  and  Roscoe  Miller 
is  board  chairman. 


Strong  winds  damage  Iowa  Mennonite  School.  Strong  winds  caused  severe  tree  damage 
and  tore  the  roof  off  the  administration  building  at  Iowa  Mennonite  School  near  Kalona. 

Students  and  other  volunteers  helped  clean  up  the  damage.  Reconstruction  began  the 
following  morning  and  was  completed  in  three  days.  Building  Committee  chairman  Lynn 
Yoder  and  Principal  Michael  Brenneman  coordinated  the  cleanup  and  rebuilding. 


country  representative  Mark  Nord.  “Once  the 
fire  started,  the  bamboo  structures  burned  like 
timber.”  The  camp  is  located  just  a few  blocks 
north  of  the  MCC  office  in  Dhaka.  A second 
fire  just  days  later  burned  450  homes  in 
Saidput.  This  camp  in  northern  Bangladesh  is 
in  an  area  where  MCC  has  worked  since  1973. 
Biharis  are  refugees  who  supported  Pakistan 
in  Bangladesh’s  1971  war  for  independence. 
Following  the  war,  they  chose  Pakistani 
citizenship,  hoping  for  swift  repatriation. 
Their  chosen  homeland  has  left  them  stranded 
for  15  years,  however,  and  no  repatriation  is  in 
sight.  There  are  26  camps  throughout  Ban- 
gladesh where  the  Biharis  live. 


Pastoral  transitions: 

•Adi  Sutanto  became  pastor  of  Indonesian 
Christian  Fellowship,  Downey,  Calif.,  on  May 
4.  The  120-member  Mennonite  congregation 
was  founded  three  years  ago  primarily  for  In- 
donesian immigrants. 

•Willard  Shertzer  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Beaver  Run  Mennonite  Church,  Turbotville, 
Pa.,  on  May  11.  He  transferred  to  Lancaster 
Conference  from  Atlantic  Coast  Conference. 
•John  Keim  was  installed  as  assistant  pastor 
of  Mt.  Vernon  Mennonite  Church,  Grottoes, 
Va.,  on  May  18.  He  serves  alongside  Pastor 
Eugene  Souder  while  continuing  as  a counselor 
at  Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilitation  Center. 


Upcoming  events: 

•Tour  of  India  and  Bangladesh,  Feb.  1-22, 
sponsored  by  SELFHELP  Crafts  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  It  is  for  store  volunteers, 
managers,  board  members,  and  others  af- 
filiated with  SELFHELP  Crafts.  They  will  see 
the  artisans  at  work  on  the  products  which  are 
sold  in  North  America  by  SELFHELP  Crafts 
as  well  as  visit  major  tourist  attractions.  The 
application  deadline  is  Aug.  31.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  SELFHELP  Crafts  at 
240  N.  Reading  Rd.,  Ephrata,  PA  17522;  phone 
717-738-1101. 

•Merino  Simons  Commemoration,  June  28-29, 
at  Martindale  Mennonite  Church,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
Sponsored  by  the  congregation  and  by 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Historical  Society,  the 
event  marks  the  450th  year  since  Menno  left 
the  Catholic  priesthood  to  lead  the  Anabaptist 
movement.  The  commemoration  includes  ad- 
dresses by  historians  John  Ruth  and  Irvin 
Horst  as  well  as  a historical  tour  and  a worship 
service.  More  information  from  the  historical 
society  at  2215  Midstream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602;  phone  717-393-9745. 

•Eastern  Area  CPS  Reunion,  Aug.  3,  at 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Bible  College.  The  annual 
event  is  for  conscientious  objectors  who  served 
in  Civilian  Public  Service  during  World  War  II. 
More  information  from  (and  address  changes 
should  be  sent  to)  Martin  Hartzler  at  HCR  61, 
Box  603,  Mill  Creek,  PA  17060. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Program  coordinators,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Needed  are  15  such  persons  to 
administer  Voluntary  Service  programs  in  15 
locations  in  the  U.S.  The  persons  should  be  ma- 
ture and  be  able  to  work  equally  well  with 
people  at  the  grassroots  level  of  community 
development  and  with  local  Mennonite 
churches.  Contact  Rich  Sider  at  MCC,  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

•East  Coast  director,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.,  starting  in  September.  This 
person  promotes  MCC  activities  in  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  congregations.  Contact 
Jerry  Shank  by  June  15  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron, 
PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

•High  school  teachers,  Sarasota  Christian 
School,  starting  this  fall.  The  subject  areas 
needed  are  computer,  industrial  arts,  Bible, 
French,  and  Spanish.  The  Mennonite  school 
has  over  500  students  in  grades  K-12.  Contact 
the  school  at  5415  Bahia  Vista  St.,  Sarasota, 
FL  33582;  phone  813-371-6481. 

•Bible  teacher,  Conestoga  Christian  School, 
starting  this  fall.  The  position  is  for  grades  7- 
12  and  is  part-time.  The  Mennonite  school  has 
over  200  students  in  grades  K-12.  Contact  the 
school  at  R.  1,  Box  124,  Morgantown,  PA 
19543;  phone  215-286-0353. 
•Administrator/teacher,  Holly  Grove  Chris- 
tian School,  starting  on  or  before  Aug.  1.  This 
person  would  be  challenged  to  help  a growing 
school  develop  and  should  be  skilled  in  relating 
with  people  and  willing  to  work  in  a rural  set- 
ting. Holly  Grove,  with  an  enrollment  of  70,  is 
located  in  Westover,  Md.  Contact  Marvin 
Detwiler  at  R.  1,  Box  89,  Pocomoke  City,  MD 
21851;  phone  301-957-2876. 

•Maintenance  and  kitchen  workers,  Western 
Mennonite  School,  starting  this  fall.  These  are 
two  voluntary  service  positions  which  would  be 
ideal  for  a retired  couple  who  wish  to  give 
several  years  of  church  service.  Contact  Bryan 
Stauffer  at  the  school,  9045  Wallace  Rd.  NW, 
Salem,  OR  97304;  phone  503-363-2000. 

•Food  service  manager,  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  starting  on  Sept.  1.  This  is  a 
full-time,  year-round,  salaried  position. 
Contact  Dana  Sommers  at  Laurelville,  R.  5, 
Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412- 
423-2056. 

•Nursing  director,  Glencroft  Care  Center.  This 
person  is  responsible  for  planning  and  imple- 
menting nursing  programs  and  managing 
personnel  and  finances.  The  225-bed 
progressive  extended  geriatric  care  center  is 
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MCC  sends  out  new  workers.  Nine  people  from  the  Mennonite  Church  were  among  the  37 
new  workers  participating  in  Mennonite  Central  Committee  orientation,  Apr.  8-18,  in 
Akron,  Pa.  They  were: 

Back  row  ( left  to  right) — Melissa  Bush,  Columbia,  S.C.,  going  to  Zaire  as  an  agri- 
cultural extensionist;  Dorothy  Boshart,  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  going  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  a 
speech  therapist  for  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Center;  Linda  Nichols,  Melba,  Idaho,  going  toBon- 
nyman,  Ky.,  as  a social  worker,  and  Stephen  Shands,  Warrenville  Heights,  Ohio,  going  to 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  with  SELFHELF Crafts. 

Front  row — Shelby  Landis,  Leola,  Pa.,  going  to  Evarts,  Ky.,  as  an  assistant  with  the 
SWAP  program;  Rebecca  Rutt,  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  going  to  Akron,  Pa.,  as  an  administrative 
assistant  in  Information  Services;  Alverta  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  staying  in  Ephrata  with 
SELFHELP  Crafts;  and  Ivan  and  Lottie  Gable,  Orrville,  Ohio,  going  to  Ephrata,  Pa.,  with 
SELFHELP  Crafts. 


part  of  the  Mennonite-related  Glencroft  retire- 
ment community.  Contact  Norm  Klassen  at 
Glencroft,  8641  N.  67th  Ave.,  Giendale,  AZ 
85302;  phone  602-939-9475. 

New  books: 

• Woljhunter  by  Joel  Kauffmann.  Based  on 
Kauffmann’s  screenplay  for  a film  by  the  same 
name,  the  book  communicates  to  children  the 
Christian  values  of  love,  caring,  and  peace. 
Kauffmann  is  a Mennonite  writer,  filmmaker, 
and  cartoonist.  This  book  was  published  by  Ab- 
ingdon Press. 

•Dr.  Frau:  A Woman  Doctor  Among  the 
Amish  by  Grace  Kaiser.  It  is  a close-up  look  at 
the  life  of  the  Amish  people  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  The  author  is  a physican  who 
served  the  Amish  for  28  years.  This  book  was 
published  by  Good  Books. 

•Exercise  as  You  Grow  Older  by  Naomi 
Lederach,  Nona  Kauffman,  and  Beth 
Lederach.  It  is  especially  for  people  over  50 
who  are  interested  in  fitness  in  all  its  aspects — 
regular  exercise,  sensible  diet,  healthy  family 
relationships,  and  a dose  of  humor.  The 
authors  are  three  active  Mennonite  women — a 
mother,  daughter,  and  granddaughter.  This 
book  was  published  by  Good  Books. 

• God  in  the  Midst  of  Every  Day  by  Ruth 
Hackman.  It  offers  a commonsense  approach 
to  God,  the  world,  and  life  itself.  The  author  is 
a Mennonite  who  writes  a weekly  newspaper 
column  and  operates  a bookstore  with  her  hus- 
band in  Allentown,  Pa.  This  book  was 
published  by  Augsburg  Publishing  House. 

New  resources: 

•Revised  resource  packet  on  death  and  dying 

from  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  Put  together  by  a five-member  task 
headed  by  A.  J.  Metzler,  the  packet  replaces 
one  that  was  first  compiled  in  1980.  The  packet 
is  the  result  of  two  years  of  study  and  helps 
Mennonites  move  from  theoretical  views  about 
death  and  dying  to  practical  implementation. 
It  is  available  for  $7  plus  $2  for  postage  and 
handling  from  MBCM  at  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 

•Foundation  Series  Handbook  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  It  is  a users  guide  for  the 
entire  range  of  Sunday  school  materials— for 
children,  youths,  and  adults — known  as  The 
Foundation  Series.  The  series — and  the  hand- 
book—are  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  and  Brethren  in  Christ  Church.  The 
handbook  is  available  for  $2.95  from  MPH  at 
616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 
•Children ’s  Songbook  from  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House.  It  is  a 127-page  collection  of  most  of 
the  songs  used  in  The  Foundation  Series  ma- 
terials for  Sunday  school  children  in  grades  1- 
8.  Called  Sing  and  Be  Glad,  the  songbook  was 
published  by  the  three  denominations  that 
produce  The  Foundation  Series.  It  is  available 
for  $4.95  from  MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scott- 
dale, PA  15683. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Vincent,  Spring  City,  Pa.:  Mike  and  Debi 
Callahan,  Janet  Essick,  Keith  Glensky,  David 
Groff,  Darren  Groff,  Barbara  Mansfield,  and 
David  Mansfield  by  baptism  and  Richard  and 
Linda  Lindberg  by  confession  of  faith. 
Plamview,  Shedd,  Oreg.:  Kevin  Landis,  Becky 
Landis,  and  Amy  Landis. 

Change  of  address:  Richard  Ross  from 
Hartville,  Ohio,  to  228  Wabash  Street,  Orrville, 
OH  44667.  Phone  216-684-2573.  David  L.  Kniss 
from  P.O.  Box  636,  to  499  N.  Maple  Street, 
Ephrata,  PA  17522.  Claude  and  Alice  Good 
from  125  W.  Chestnut  St.,  to  215  Wile  Ave., 
Souderton,  PA  18964.  Joseph  Haines  from 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  1408  S.  Main  St.,  Phillipsburg, 
NJ  08865.  Keith  and  Nancy  Hostetler,  from 
Santiago,  Chile,  to  c/o  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Brunk,  Rene  and  Debi  (Wedel),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  first  child,  Jordan  Daniel,  May  21. 

Byler,  Darrel  and  Arlene  (Yoder), 
Allensville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Austin  Ray,  Apr.  1. 

Day,  Jeff  and  Eunice  (Rush),  Perkasie,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Rebecca  Rush,  May  20. 

Gingerich,  Maynard  and  Carol  (Shetler), 
Riverside,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Chase 
Riley,  May  23. 

Heatwole,  Daryl  and  Beatrice  (Vance),  Mt. 
Crawford,  Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Brent 
Wesley,  May  17. 

Helmuth,  Sanford  and  Sheila  (Heatwole), 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  first  child,  Sherry  Marie, 
Mar.  16. 

Lauer,  John  and  Julie  (Birky),  Kouts,  Ind., 
fourth  child,  first  son,  John  Matthew,  May  15. 

Lewandowski,  Gari  and  Diane  (Leichty), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Laura  Ann,  May  20. 

Nussbaum,  Don  and  Ellen  (Welty),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Elena  Marie,  May  8. 

Otto,  John  and  Rosalie  (Gonzales),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Katharine  Leigh,  May  4. 

Quigg,  Pat  and  Ramona  (Yoder),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew  Philip, 
May  14. 

Rhodes,  Cleo  and  Mildred  (Martin),  Dayton, 
Va.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Julianna  Joy, 
May  7. 

Rutt,  Robert  and  Regina  (Brunk),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  third  child,  second  son,  Cameron  Lee, 
Feb.  17. 

Selzer,  Harold  and  Penny  (Hecht), 
McPherson,  Kans.,  first  child.  Erica  Dawn, 
Apr.  22. 

Stucky,  Larry  and  Michelle  (Manogue), 
Toledo,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Erin  Marie, 
May  15. 

Vermillion,  Paul  and  Donna  (Miller), 
Liberty,  Ind.,  first  child,  Rebekah  Marie,  May 
19. 


Yantzi,  Tim  and  Judy  (Leis),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Colin  Timothy,  May  19. 

Zwier,  Joel  and  Patsy  (Ebersole),  Santa 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  third  child, 
second  daughter,  Sarah,  Apr.  28. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Hershey-Mast.  Terry  Hershey,  Crooked 
River,  Oreg.,  Ranch  Chapel  cong.,  and  Lauren 
Mast,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong., 
by  Lyn  Hershey,  father  of  the  groom,  June  2. 

Kurtz-Bontrager.  Thomas  Kurtz,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Eva  Bontrager,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
both  of  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E. 
Bontreger,  May  24. 

Landis-Erb.  Dale  L.  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Mellingers  cong.,  and  Carol  J.  Erb,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  by  Leon 
Oberholtzer,  May  17. 

Livengood-Hathoway.  Donald  G.  Liven- 
good,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mellingers  cong.,  and 
Dorthy  Hathoway,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Pea  Ridge 
cong.,  by  Leon  Oberholtzer,  May  24. 

Martin-Shrock.  Adin  Ray  Martin, 
Manassas,  Va.,  and  Dianne  Rae  Shrock,  Cat- 
lett, Va.,  both  of  Peabody  cong.,  by  Norman  G. 
Kolb,  Mar.  22. 

Napolitan-Lehman.  Angelo  Napolitan  and 
Lora  Lee  Lehman,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong., 
by  Bill  Detweiler,  May  24. 

Peachey-Kanagy.  Nathan  Peachey,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Tamela  Rae 
Kanagy,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by 
Gerald  Peachey,  May  17. 

Plank-Blosser.  Mark  Plank  and  Kathleen 
Blosser,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  South  Union 
cong.,  by  Lynn  A.  Miller,  May  24. 

Saltzman-Roth.  Mark  Saltzman,  Milford. 
Nebr.,  Faith  Christian  Fellowship,  and  Kris- 
tine Roth,  Seward,  Nebr.,  East  Fairview 
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cong.,  by  Lloyd  Gingerich,  May  17. 

Yoder-Borkholder.  Lamar  Yoder,  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  and  Barbara  Borkholder,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  both  of  North  Main  Street  cong., 
by  John  C.  King,  May  17. 

Zehr-Noftsier.  Beryl  Zehr,  Lowville,  N.Y., 
Lowville  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Noftsier,  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  Croghan  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  Apr.  26. 


OBITUARIES 


Brubaker,  Charles  R.,  son  of  J.  Lester  and 
Lois  E.  (Byler)  Brubaker,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Aug.  21,  1953;  died  as  a result  of  a 
car  accident  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  29, 
1986;  aged  32  y.  On  Aug.  27,  1977,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Joyce  A.  Longacre,  who  died  in  the 
same  accident.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Eric), 
one  daughter  (Carmen),  his  parents,  2 sisters 
(Rose  Louise — Mrs.  Christian  D.  Kennel  III 
and  Anne— Mrs.  Jay  L.  Roth),  and  one  brother 
(Edward  D.).  He  was  a member  of  First  Deaf 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Mellinger  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  2,  in 
charge  of  Paul  M.  Zehr  and  Paul  G.  Landis; 
interment  in  Rohrerstown  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Brubaker,  Joyce  A.  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Miriam  (Reeser)  Longacre,  was  born  in 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  12,  1953;  died  as  a 
result  of  a car  accident  in  Franklin  Co.,  Pa., 
Mar.  28,  1986;  aged  32  y.  On  Aug.  27,  1977,  she 
was  married  to  Charles  R.  Brubaker,  who  died 
as  a result  of  injuries  in  the  same  accident. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Eric),  one  daughter 
(Carmen),  her  parents,  one  sister  (Rhoda  Cof- 
fey), and  2 brothers  (Melvin  and  David).  She 
was  a member  of  First  Deaf  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Mell- 
inger Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  2,  in  charge  of 
Paul  M.  Zehr  and  Paul  G.  Landis;  interment  in 
Rohrerstown  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Childs,  Susan,  daughter  of  George  and  Sara 
(Pennypacker)  Reiter,  was  born  in  Shanesville, 
Pa.,  June  26,  1895;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Souderton,  Pa.,  May  9,  1986;  aged  90  y.  On 
June  14,  1933,  she  was  married  to  Charles 
Childs,  who  died  on  Oct.  13,  1978.  Surviving  is 
one  sister  (Agnes  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of 
Bally  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Souderton  Mennonite  Home 
Chapel  on  May  13,  in  charge  of  Curtis  God- 
shall;  interment  in  Riverside  Cemetery,  Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

Green,  Bruce  Edmond,  son  of  Edmund  and 
Ada  Mae  (Beery)  Green,  was  born  in  Jefferson- 
ville, Pa.,  Jan.  26,  1933;  died  of  cancer  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  May  18,  1986;  aged  53  y.  On 
July  19,  1952,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn 
Sheeler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Glenn,  Timothy,  and  Cline),  one 
daughter  (Karen  Green),  7 grandchildren,  2 
sisters,  and  one  brother.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Titus).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Dayton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  21,  in  charge  of 
Herman  R.  Reitz,  Willard  Heatwole,  and  John 
R.  Mumaw;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Catherine  (Koppes)  Burckhart,  was  born  in 
Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  3,  1911;  died  at  Shady 
Lawn  Nursing  Home,  Dalton,  Ohio,  on  May  8, 
1986;  aged  74  y.  In  1955  she  was  married  to 
Rollin  Kauffman,  who  died  in  August  1978. 
Surviving  are  one  sister  (Carrie  Eberly)  and  3 
brothers  (Clayton,  Elias,  and  John  Burckhart). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Anna 
Ressler).  She  was  a member  of  Hi-Way  Chapel. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Martins  Men- 
nonite Church  on  May  11,  in  charge  of  Marvin 
Hostetler  and  Vince  Frey;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Lehman,  Silas  C.,  son  of  William  H.  and 
Mary  (Lehman)  Lehman,  was  born  at  Kidron, 


Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1895;  died  at  Brenn-Field  Nurs- 
ing Home,  May  10, 1986;  aged  90  y.  On  Nov.  18, 
1915,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Nussbaum, 
who  died  on  July  8,  1969.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Mrs.  Idella  Geiser,  Carrie — Mrs. 
Paul  Neuenschwander,  Bessie — Mrs.  Willis  L. 
Nussbaum,  and  Mary),  and  one  brother 
(Willis).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Sylvan).  He  was  a member  of  Sonnenberg 
Mennonite  Church  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  12,  in  charge  of  Delvin  Nussbaum 
and  David  Garber;  interment  in  Sonnenberg 
Church  Cemetery. 

Meek,  Ilva  L.,  daughter  of  Harmon  and 
Emma  (Burkholder)  Kleck,  was  born  at  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  July  8,  1903;  died  at  Fairlawn 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  May  27, 
1986;  aged  82  y.  On  Aug.  4,  1926,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Marion  Roth,  who  died  on  Sept.  28, 
1936.  On  June  3,  1960,  she  was  married  to 
Clarence  Meek,  who  died  on  Jan.  7,  1973.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Richard  E.  Roth),  2 daugh- 
ters (Ruth  Ann — Mrs.  Dale  Nafziger  and  Alice 
Mary — Mrs.  Paul  Hershberger),  2 stepsons 
(Mervin  and  Howard  Meek),  3 stepdaughters 
(Martha — Mrs.  Paul  Sieber,  Arlene — Mrs. 
Marlin  Schaefer  and  Ethel  — Mrs  James 
Schmucker),  8 grandchildren,  22  stepgrand- 
children,  10  great-grandchildren,  and  28  step- 
great-  grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  29,  in  charge  of  Charles 
H.  Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

North,  Homer  F.,  son  of  G.  W.  and  Susanna 
(Mast)  North,  was  born  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Nov. 
24,  1890;  died  at  Greencroft  Nursing  Center, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  22, 1986;  aged  95  y.  On  Sept. 
14,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Bechtel, 
who  died  on  Feb.  26,  1964.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Elta — Mrs.  Olen  Eicher),  one  son 
(Wayne  North),  9 grandchildren,  and  5 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  and  2 sisters.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  served  the  North  Main  Street 
Mennonite  Church  in  Nappanee,  Ind.  He  was  a 
member  of  North  Main  Street  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  25,  in  charge  of  John 
C.  King  and  J.  C.  Wenger;  interment  in  South 
Union  Cemetery. 

Rohrer,  D.  Craig,  son  of  David  and  Velda 
(Mast)  Rohrer,  was  born  at  Wooster,  Ohio, 
Apr.  7,  1962;  died  in  a tractor/car  accident  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Apr.  26,  1986;  aged  24  y.  Sur- 
viving are  his  parents,  one  brother  (Cary),  2 
sisters  (Felicia  and  Sheila),  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milton  Rohrer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  L.  Mast),  and  great-grandmother  (Fan- 
nie Amstutz).  He  was  a member  of  Smithville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  30,  in  charge  of  Herman  F. 
Myers;  interment  in  Smithville  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Shaum,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Martin  and  Eva 
(Mullet)  Hochstetler,  was  born  in  Marshall  Co., 
Ind.,  Jan.  2,  1902;  died  at  her  home  of  heart 
failure  on  May  17,  1986;  aged  84  y.  On  Mar.  26, 

1925,  she  was  married  to  Ralph  Ray  Shaum, 
who  died  on  Sept.  7,  1984.  Surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Valorous— Mrs.  Lowell  Hoover, 
Ruth — Mrs.  William  Bradley,  and  Carylin — 
Mrs.  Merl  Chupp),  and  one  son  (Wayne).  Sev- 
eral brothers  and  sisters  are  deceased.  She  was 
a member  of  North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  20,  in  charge  of  John  C.  King;  interment 
in  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Sam  R.,  son  of  Reuben  and  Susan 
(Schrock)  Schrock,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sept.  3,  1900;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Wichita, 
Kans.,  May  23,  1986;  aged  85  y.  On  Dec.  19, 

1926,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Miller,  who  died 
on  June  9,  1934.  On  Oct.  29,  1935,  he  married 
Fannie  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 sons  (Melvin,  John,  Mervin,  and  Orie),  3 
daughters  (Lizzie — Mrs.  John  Yoder,  Mamie — 
Mrs.  Stuart  Munro,  and  Susie — Mrs.  Roger 
Miller),  24  grandchildren,  19  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  sister  (Sue — Mrs.  Jonas  Miller). 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Marie— Mrs.  Glenn  Dillinger).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Yoder  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  26,  in  charge  of 
Daniel  Kauffman;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Slough,  Leland,  son  of  Elton  and  Enid 
(Shunk)  Slough,  was  born  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  11,  1928;  died  of  congestive  heart  failure 
at  Goshen,  Ind.,  May  17,  1986;  aged  57  y.  On 
Dec.  24,  1950,  he  was  married  to  Barbara 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Rebecca),  2 sons  (Jon  and  Greg),  and 
his  mother.  He  was  a member  of  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  21,  in  charge  of  Rachel  S.  Fisher 
and  Nancy  Kauffmann;  interment  in  Violett 
Cemetery. 

Tinsler,  Gretchen  Lea,  daughter  of  Paul 
and  Sandra  (Richer)  Tinsler,  was  born  in 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Feb.  17,  1970;  died  at  St. 
Vincent  Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio,  from  injuries 
received  in  an  automobile  accident  on  May  22, 
1986;  aged  16  y.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  2 
brothers  (Christopher  and  Nickolas),  grand- 
parents (Carl  and  Erma  Tinsler,  and  Harold 
and  Florence  Richer),  and  great-grandmothers 
(Anna  Short  and  Lucinda  Richer).  She  was  a 
member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  24,  in  charge 
of  Charles  H.  Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettis- 
ville Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Leland  Solomon,  son  of  Ira  and 

Lydia  Catherine  (Blough)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  15,  1898;  died  on  May 
23,  1986;  aged  88  y.  On  June  16,  1926,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  Kauffman,  who  died  on  May 
20,  1949.  On  Mar.  1,  1952,  he  was  married  to 
Zora  Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (David),  2 grandsons,  and  one 
sister  (Nora  Miller).  He  was  a member  of  Oak 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  27,  in  charge  of  James 
Schrag;  interment  in  Aurora  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Pm  ruled  bi/  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Congress  for  Spirit-Renewed  Churches,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
June  16-19 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  June  19-21 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  annual  meeting,  June  20-22 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, June  27-28 

Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June  28-July  1 
VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Conference,  Wheaton,  111., 
June  29-July  1 

Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  7- 
18 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  9-13 
Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  July 
10-13 

Missions  Festival,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  11-13 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  July  13-15 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greensburg,  Kans., 
Aug.  1-3 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford,  Nebr., 
Aug.  1-3 

Eastern  States  Assembly,  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  1-3 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Chicago,  ill.,  Aug.  5-7 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  director,  Aug.  7-8 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  annual  assembly, 
Chicago,  ill.,  Aug.  7-10 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  officers’  meeting,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Aug.  12-14 

Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16 
Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  23 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Compromise  allows  Amish  students 
to  avoid  computer  use 

Amish  people  living  near  Berne,  Ind., 
agreed  to  keep  their  children  in  South 
Adams  Community  Schools  after  con- 
cessions were  made  allowing  them  to  skip 
state-required  computer  instruction, 
school  officials  said. 

Leaders  of  the  Amish  community  had 
threatened  to  pull  at  least  28  and  as  many 
as  100  children  from  the  public  school 
system  because  they  might  be  exposed  to 
the  system’s  regular  curriculum  and 
modern  classroom  equipment. 

The  Amish  church,  which  shuns  mod- 
ern conveniences,  is  the  only  group 
protected  from  compulsory  education  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


Priests  and  nuns  arrested  in  Nepal 
for  conversion  activities 

A Roman  Catholic  priest  and  two  nuns 
from  India  and  four  local  Christians  re- 
portedly were  arrested  and  tortured  in 
police  custody  for  offenses  against  laws 
that  ban  the  preaching  of  Christianity  in 
Nepal. 

Father  Thomas  Vettikad  and  Sisters 
Francis  and  Gracy  were  tied  with  ropes, 
starved,  and  tortured  during  12  days  in 
custody,  according  to  reports.  They  were 
arrested  while  praying  in  a Nepali  home 
during  a retreat  in  the  town  of  Biratnagar 
near  the  border  with  India. 

The  Nepalis  were  asked  to  leave 
Christianity  and  return  to  Hinduism— 
the  official  religion  of  the  country.  All 
were  released  on  bail  after  being  charged 
under  laws  that  forbid  any  Christian 
conversion  activity.  The  religious  workers 
have  since  returned  to  India. 


Citing  ‘militaristic  images,’ 

Methodists  drop  traditional  hymns 

“Onward  Christian  Soldiers”  and  “Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic”  have  been 
dropped  from  a list  of  tunes  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  United  Methodist  hym- 
nal by  the  denomination’s  Hymnal  Revi- 
sion Committee  at  a meeting  in  Nashville 
recently. 

The  discussion  on  warlike  imagery  in 
hymns  was  the  most  impassioned  debate 
to  date  within  the  25-member  committee. 
The  two  hymns  dropped  because  of  “mili- 
taristic images”  had  both  been  favored  by 
a majority  of  United  Methodists  in  a 1985 
survey,  with  70  percent  wanting  “On- 
ward” retained  and  87  percent  favoring 
“Battle  Hymn.”  ‘This  is  our  opportunity 
to  say  we  love  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  the 


prince  of  peace,  and  we  are  trying  to 
follow  him,”  said  committee  member 
Mary  Brooke  Casad  of  Gainesville,  Ga. 

The  omission  of  the  two  hymns  is  ex- 
pected to  be  topic  of  major  debate  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  denomination’s  74 
regional  conferences  this  summer.  The 
revision  committee  is  sponsoring  open 
forums  on  the  hymnal  in  each  conference. 


Conference  hears  call  for 
Christian  system  of  rating  textbooks 

Charging  that  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  have  censored  religion  and 
traditional  values  by  not  mentioning 
them  in  textbooks,  a conservative  Catho- 
lic psychologist  has  called  for  a Christian 
rating  system  of  textbooks. 

“Parents  are  being  forced  to  pay  for  an 
institution  that’s  a major  mechanism  for 
secularism,”  said  Paul  Vitz,  psychology 
professor  at  New  York  University.  He 
spoke  at  a conference  held  recently  in 
Uniondale,  N.Y.,  by  the  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  Foundation  and  Americans 
United  for  the  Pope. 

Vitz  conducted  a 1985  study  on  the 
place  given  to  religion  and  traditional 
values  in  68  social-studies  textbooks  used 
in  American  public  schools.  He  found 
that  there  were  no  direct  references  to 
Protestantism  and  little  mention  of  Ca- 
tholicism and  Judaism,  especially  in  their 
contemporary  forms. 


Pressures  mount  to  make 
Islamic  law  official  in  Egypt 

The  Islamic  religious  revival  that  has 
swept  Egypt  is  more  than  10  years  old, 
but  it  shows  no  sign  of  fading.  Instead, 
there  are  more  and  more  efforts  to  make 
Islamic  law  the  sole  legal  code  of  Egypt. 

The  calls  are  coming  not  only  from 
those  known  as  Islamic  fundamentalists. 
Leading  politicians,  jurists,  and  pro- 
government editors  say  they  also  recog- 
nize the  need  as  well  as  the  desire  for  an 
Egyptian  society  faithful  to  Islam. 

Ahmed  Zaya,  managing  editor  of  the 
pro-government  daily  Al  Akhbar,  said 
that  a fully  Islamic  Egypt  will  bring 
about  several  immediate  changes.  “There 
will  be  no  nightclubs,”  he  said.  “And  the 
women  will  walk  with  their  hair  covered.” 
Still,  the  process  of  Islamization  in  the 
most  Westernized  Arab  country  after 
Lebanon  has  been  complicated.  Analysts 
suggest  that  President  Hosni  Mubarak  is 
clearly  uncomfortable  with  the  prospects 
of  an  Islamic  state. 


Oldest  body  of  Quakers  approves 
divestment,  sanctuary  actions 

North  America’s  oldest  body  of 
Quakers  has  approved  a controversial 
proposal  aimed  at  divesting  itself  of  hold- 
ings in  U.S.  companies  which  operate  in 
South  Africa. 


At  its  306th  annual  gathering,  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  also  endorsed 
the  work  of  Quakers  who  provide  sanc- 
tuary to  Central  American  refugees,  call- 
ing such  efforts  “an  act  of  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.” 

The  decisions  in  an  old  meetinghouse  in 
Philadelphia  came  as  members  from  100 
local  Friends  meetings  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  parts  of  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland  met  together  to 
worship,  renew  acquaintances,  and  con- 
duct business.  The  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  is  one  of  the  35  such  governing 
bodies  in  the  United  States. 

The  Quakers,  who  shun  voting  and  ma- 
jority rule,  labored  to  come  to  agreement 
on  the  two  issues. 


Court  rejects  challenger; 
upholds  high  school  Bible  group 

A closely  divided  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  recently  that  a Williamsport,  Pa., 
school  board  member  had  no  legal  stand- 
ing to  challenge  an  earlier  federal  district 
court  decision  upholding  high  school  stu- 
dents’ right  to  gather  in  a public  school 
classroom  for  Bible  reading  and  prayer. 

The  high  court’s  5-4  ruling  has  the  ef- 
fect of  reinstating  the  district  panel’s 
1983  decision  that  members  of  Petros — a 
group  of  students  at  Williamsport  Area 
High  School  which  was  denied  permission 
to  meet  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  ex- 
tracurricular groups — possess  a constitu- 
tionally protected  right  of  free  speech  to 
conduct  their  meetings. 


Salvation  Army’s  new  top  general 
is  a woman  named  Eva  Burrows 

Eva  Burrows,  the  newly  elected  general 
commissioner  of  the  worldwide  Salvation 
Army,  describes  herself  as  “a  woman 
leader  who  leads  in  a feminine  way.”  She 
was  commander  of  the  Australia  South- 
ern Territory  since  1982  before  being 
elected  to  the  international  post  at  the 
Salvation  Army’s  High  Council  in  Lon- 
don, England,  recently.  At  age  56,  she  is 
the  youngest  general  elected  and  only  the 
second  woman.  Evangeline  Booth, 
daughter  of  founder  William  Booth,  was 
general  1934-39. 

In  the  Salvation  Army,  “women  have 
had  equal  privileges  with  men  for  120 
years,”  Burrows  said.  She  noted  that  al- 
though there  have  been  only  two  women 
generals,  “we  have  had  a lot  of  women 
leaders  at  the  local  level.” 

William  Booth,  the  Methodist  minister 
who  founded  the  Salvation  Army  in  1865, 
is  frequently  remembered  for  saying, 
“Some  of  the  best  men  in  my  Army  are 
women.”  His  wife,  Catherine  Booth, 
shocked  church  circles  in  Victorian  Eng- 
land by  preaching  from  the  pulpit  and 
challenging  the  notion  that  women  should 
be  confined  exclusively  to  the  kitchen. 
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Seeking  for  truth  in  Central  America 


For  the  second  time  in  less  than  three  years  I am  on  a 
plane  headed  for  Central  America.  This  is  an  area  not 
often  in  the  U.S.  news,  and  when  it  is,  usually  to  report  on 
some  futile  attempt  at  peacemaking.  I am  joining  a tour 
arranged  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  I find  as 
I check  the  itinerary  that  a strong  emphasis  of  the  tour  is 
on  contacts  with  church  people. 

J.  R.  Burkholder  is  director  of  the  tour  and  his  point  of 
view  is  shown  in  something  he  wrote  in  1984:  “After  30 
years  of  observing  Latin  American  events  and  issues,  I 
know  that  what  I learn  from  missionaries,  service 
workers,  and  nationals  is  usually  more  reliable  than  what 
comes  from  official  sources  that  have  a political  position 
to  protect  and  defend.”  If  it  is  possible  to  discover  truth 
about  Central  America,  these  sources  are  more  promising 
than  some  others  that  could  be  mentioned. 

The  tour  goes  through  three  countries  of  Central 
America:  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras.  In  each 
of  these  small  countries  there  are  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions. Each  country  is  caught  in  the  political  tensions  af- 
fecting Central  America.  In  the  first  the  U.S.  is  support- 
ing the  government  against  revolutionaries,  in  the  second 
it  is  opposing  the  government  in  favor  of  revolutionaries, 
and  in  the  third  there  is  a sizable  contingent  of  U.S. 
soldiers. 

There  would  be  an  argument  for  saying  that  these 
people  do  not  need  any  more  foreign  visitors.  Why  not 
stay  at  home  and  let  them  solve  their  own  problems?  It  is 
a question  that  we  need  to  entertain  as  we  spend  nearly  a 
week  in  each  of  these  countries.  On  the  other  hand  it  can 
be  held  that  to  visit  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  countries 
with  conflict  is  one  way  to  show  our  solidarity  with  them. 

Although  the  average  Christian  doesn’t  always  seem  to 
recognize  it,  the  Christian  church  is  a transitional  entity 
and  there  are  too  few  opportunities  to  show  that  this  is  so. 
In  times  of  conflict,  Christians  have  often  been  caught  up 
in  the  same  local  enthusiasms  as  their  neighbors.  At  the 
least,  we  ought  to  take  every  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
and  affirm  those  of  our  number  who  worship  the  same 
Lord  in  different  tongues. 

If  Central  American  churches  are  like  North  American 
churches,  we  will  find  that  not  everyone  agrees  about 
what  churches  should  do  in  Central  America.  This  is  no 
surprise;  it  has  been  like  this  from  the  beginning.  In  Acts 
6 we  learn  of  unhappiness  in  the  early  church  over  the 
distribution  of  relief  goods.  The  answer  was  to  appoint 
seven  men  to  work  at  this.  (I  presume  that  some  of  them 
did  serve  in  this  manner.  The  activities  of  only  two  are 
mentioned.  Stephen  was  stoned  for  presenting  an 
unpopular  opinion  and  Philip  is  found  working  as  an 
evangelist.) 


So  different  interpretations  among  the  Christians  of 
Central  America  will  not  surprise  us.  Because  of  this  we 
will  need  to  listen  more  than  we  speak.  And  in  spite  of  the 
nonpolitical  nature  of  most  of  our  contacts,  politics  will 
not  be  far  away. 

Central  America  has  been  an  enigma  to  U.S.  leaders 
since  early  in  the  19th  century.  So  the  rhetoric  from 
Washington  we  hear  today  is  not  exactly  new.  Two  prob- 
lems have  worried  Washington  throughout  this  period: 

(1)  instability  within  the  countries;  (2)  the  possibility  that 
other  countries  would  use  this  are  as  a base  against  the 
U.S. 

Recently  it  is  communism  that  troubles  U.S.  leaders. 
Isn’t  there  danger  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  use  Central 
America  as  a staging  area  for  an  attack  on  the  U.S.?  Not 
likely,  but  no  one  can  prove  the  case  against  it. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  in  these  small  countries 
Christians  who  are  seeking  to  understand  the  Bible  and 
follow  its  leading  in  their  situations.  Some  of  them  are 
Mennonites.  According  to  Mennonite  Yearbook,  the  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Church  of  El  Salvador  has  75  members 
in  10  congregations;  two  Mennonite-  related  churches  in 
Honduras  have  3,300  members  in  64  congregations;  the 
Nicaraguan  Mennonite  Conference  has  457  members  in  23 
congregations. 

The  Mennonites  of  Honduras  have  undertaken  some 
service  programs  on  behalf  of  refugees  from  neighboring 
countries  and  I hope  to  learn  about  those.  This  kind  of 
activity  is  in  the  Mennonite  tradition,  as  we  well  know, 
and  it  is  good  to  hear  that  it  is  being  carried  on  in  this 
troubled  area.  I have  learned  too  that  the  Mennonites  of 
Central  America  are  organizing  for  advanced  study  of  the 
Bible  and  Anabaptist  history  and  I want  to  learn  more 
about  how  this  is  going. 

Of  course,  with  a trip  like  this  there  is  always  the  ques- 
tion which  concerns  my  daughters-in-law.  What  of  the 
violence  in  Central  America?  (You  can  tell  that  you  are  on 
the  way  to  becoming  a senior  citizen  when  the  next 
generation  begins  to  worry  about  you.)  It  is  true  that  one 
of  these  is  a country  which  has  been  destroying  its  own 
citizens,  and  another  has  a revolutionary  group  troubling 
the  countryside.  Yet  I know  that  service  workers  and 
church  leaders  are  functioning  here,  generally  without 
trouble. 

In  1985,  25  Americans  were  killed  in  overseas  terrorist 
attacks.  In  the  same  year  43,500  were  killed  in  the  U.S.  in 
auto  accidents.  Statistically,  I am  safer  on  the  way  to 
Central  America  than  Mary,  who  is  traveling  by  car  to 
visit  the  family.  And  as  Paul  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters: 
“Whether  we  live  or  whether  we  die,  we  are  the  Lord’s.” 

— Daniel  Hertzler 


Prayer  is  hard  work! 


by  Duane  Beck 

For  some  people  prayer  is  almost  as  natural  as 
breathing.  For  me  prayer  is  just  plain  hard  work. 

When  I began  this  article  I suddenly  realized  some 
prayer  work  was  needed.  My  thoughts  were  going  down 
the  wrong  road  and  I needed  to  get  my  head  straight  and 
my  heart  open  to  God.  I wanted  to  write  a good  article  on 
prayer:  a spiritually  inspiring,  intellectually  stimulating, 
and  emotionally  uplifting  article.  At  least  to  sufficiently 
impress  people  so  the  editor  would  not  have  to  handle  any 
more  critical  letters  at  my  expense. 

In  my  pre-article  prayer  work  God  pointed  out  how 
those  self-centered  thoughts  of  making  a good  impression 
kept  my  heart  closed  to  Spirit  direction.  “Then  what  do 
you  want  the  focus  of  the  article  to  be?”  I asked.  God  re- 
plied, “To  encourage  people  in  their  prayer.”  My  motives 
were  refocused.  God  casually  mentioned  an  antidote  to 
my  fears  about  letters  to  the  editor.  He  reminded  me  how 
my  congregation  accepts  me  even  though  my  prayers  may 
be  quite  simple.  Fear  was  cast  aside  and  my  heart  was 
opened  by  that  word  of  love.  The  body  of  Christ  is  a word 
of  grace. 

Now  you  know  why  I must  do  this  work.  It  is  in  prayer 
that  God  speaks  to  me,  my  mind  is  renewed,  and  my 
heart  is  opened  to  know  the  love  of  God.  From  the  pre- 
article prayer  work  I received  gifts  of  peace,  joy,  and  hu- 
mility. 

Prayer  as  renewal.  The  kind  of  renewal  prayer  brings 
is  described  in  Paul’s  prayer:  “. . . he  may  strengthen  you 
with  power  through  his  Spirit,  in  your  inner  being  so  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  through  faith.  And  I pray 
that  you,  being  rooted  and  established  in  love,  may  have 
power,  together  with  all  the  saints,  to  grasp  how  wide  and 
long  and  high  and  deep  is  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  know 
this  love  that  surpasses  knowledge — that  you  may  be 
filled  to  the  measure  of  all  the  fullness  of  God”  (Eph.  3:16- 
19). 

Prayer  work  has  enabled  me  to  forgive,  which  clears 
the  path  for  renewal.  Recently  the  Spirit  was  able  to  help 
me  release  grudges  and  bad  feelings  and  heal  hurt  I had 
experienced.  I know  that  release  has  happened  because  I 
no  longer  fantasize  arguments  in  my  mind  where  I “put 
the  person  in  his  place.” 

I was  led  in  this  work  of  forgiveness  by  the  book  Heal- 
ing Life's  Hurts  by  Dennis  and  Matthew  Linn  (Paulist 
Press),  using  the  seven  last  words  of  Jesus  as  “a  measur- 
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ing  stick  of  forgiveness.”  This  book  uses  prayer  to  deal 
with  four  basic  roadblocks  to  spiritual  renewal  and 
growth  in  Christlikeness:  anxiety,  fear,  guilt,  and  har- 
bored anger.  Prayer  is  definitely  one  of  the  main  avenues 
the  Spirit  uses  to  renew  us  with  power  in  our  inner 
persons.  Our  faith  in  Christ  is  developed  and  we 
experience  and  express  more  deeply  the  love  of  Christ. 

Praying  the  Scripture.  Prayer,  for  me,  as  you  no 
doubt  have  surmised  is  communion  (commun-ication) 
with  God.  What  better  place  to  go  to  hear  God  speak  than 
to  the  Scripture?  That’s  where  I most  often  hear  God’s 
personal  word.  For  example,  last  week  I became  aware 
how  I had  not  moved  quickly  enough  to  intervene  in  a 
person’s  life.  I hadn’t  responded  to  a previous  nudging  of 
the  Spirit.  I felt  bad  about  that. 

In  meditating  on  John  14,  Jesus’  words  captured  my  at- 


Even  though  prayer  is  my 
lifeblood  for  personal  renewal 
and  experiencing  God’s  grace, 
prayer  is  still  work. 


tention:  “believe  in  God  and  believe  also  in  me.”  God  was 
reminding  me,  through  Scripture,  that  the  focus  of  my  at- 
tention should  not  be  on  my  failure  but  on  belief;  belief 
that  God  would  still  work  in  this  person’s  life,  and  belief 
that  I would  have  additional  opportunities  to  relate  with 
this  person.  If  I focused  on  my  failure  I would  likely  end 
up  doing  one  of  two  things:  either  distance  myself  from 
the  uncomfortable  situation  and  not  get  involved  with 
this  person  at  all,  or  else  to  overcompensate  for  my  sense 
of  failure  and  become  overinvolved.  Either  way  would  not 
have  been  good.  The  Word  of  God  refocused  my  attention, 
that  is,  my  faith,  and  I am  relating  more  wholesomely 
and  in  a way  that  is  closer  to  God’s  will. 

Usually  I find  it  more  helpful  to  meditate  on  a passage 
for  a whole  week  rather  than  a different  passage  each 
day.  It  seems  like  it  takes  one  day  for  the  Scripture  just  to 
soak  into  my  head,  and  it  often  takes  a whole  week  for  the 
Scripture  to  soak  into  my  being  (where  my  feelings,  at- 
titudes, personality  patterns,  and  values  are  located). 

Only  down  in  my  being  does  God’s  Word  have  any  chance 
to  transform  me.  A chapter  a week  seems  like  a snail’s 
pace.  It  took  me  about  two  years  to  go  through  the 
Psalms,  taking  two  chapters  a week,  but  it  was  worth  it. 
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Mennonite  high  schoolers  gather  in  a circle  for  prayer  at  a recent  youth  convention. 


Intercessory  prayer.  Praying  for  others  is  a regular 
part  of  my  work.  To  remind  me  who  and  what  I’m  pray- 
ing for,  I have  a list.  Besides  people’s  names,  I have,  more 
recently,  put  on  my  intercessory  list  things  regarding  our 
congregation,  such  as:  mission  development,  leaders  who 
will  love  and  pray  for  those  they  lead,  continued  spiritual 
renewal,  persons  who  will  have  the  gifts  of  evangelism, 
healing,  reconciliation,  and  prayer.  I have  added  to  my 
list  prayer  for  some  of  the  world’s  hot  spots,  for  disarma- 
ment, for  peace.  Also  I pray  for  the  Mennonite  Church, 
for  its  Ten-Year  Goals,  unity,  renewal,  and  leadership 
development. 

In  praying  for  people,  I have  found  it  helpful  to  use 
some  of  the  prayers  of  Scripture,  such  as  Paul’s  inter- 
cessory prayers  in  Ephesians  1:16-23  and  3:14—”  ...  I 
thank  God  for  you.  I pray  you  have  been  called  . . . and 
know  the  power  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  ...” 
This  meaning-packed  outline  helps  guide  our  prayers  for 
others  and  helps  us  out  of  our  intercessory  rut  of  simply 
praying,  “Lord,  please  help  John.  Amen.” 

Prayer  struggles.  Even  though  prayer  is  my  lifeblood 
for  personal  renewal  and  experiencing  God’s  grace, 
prayer  is  still  work.  It  takes  work  to  keep  my  other  work 
from  crowding  out  my  prayer  work.  Discipline,  that  is. 
Regular  time:  early  morning.  Regular  place:  my  office. 
But  breakfast  meetings  mess  up  the  discipline  of  time. 
Being  out  of  town  changes  the  place  routine. 

I am  working  to  develop  styles  of  prayer  to  complement 
different  schedules.  For  instance,  a spontaneous, 
dialogical  prayer  like  Tevye,  the  father  in  the  musical 
Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  can  be  fulfilling  in  a hectic  schedule. 
Talking  about  feelings  and  thoughts  with  God  is  a helpful 
way  to  recognize  God  while  on  the  run.  A warning  is  in 
order:  this  type  of  prayer  serves  primarily  to  keep  an 
open  relationship  with  God.  It  doesn’t  provide  time  for 
the  quiet  listening  necessary  for  transformation,  nor  is 
there  enough  time  to  gain  the  long-range  view  of  God’s 
will  for  one’s  life. 


There  are  times  when  I don’t  feel  like  praying.  Now 
that  doesn’t  sound  very  spiritual,  but  it  is  true.  These  are 
the  times  when  I would  rather  hide  from  God  in  the 
bushes,  like  Adam,  than  face  God’s  questions:  “Where  are 
you,  Duane,  in  relation  to  me?”  Or  “Where  is  your 
brother/sister?”  Or  the  times  when  I am  tired  of  being 
Christ-centered  and  want  to  slip  into  self-centeredness. 


Could  it  be  that  Jesus 
experienced  similar  feelings  to 
those  that  pull  me  from 
prayer? 


Or  when  I can’t  make  sense  out  of  this  world,  or  can’t  con- 
trol God  to  make  things  come  out  my  way,  or  feel  as  if  my 
impact  on  this  world  is  so  very  small,  or  when  I am  just 
feeling  too  busy.  That  push/pull  motion  seems  to  be  com- 
mon to  many  biblical  persons. 

My  first  step  to  change  to  a positive  attitude  regarding 
prayer  is  to  tell  God  what  is  going  on  inside  me.  That,  too, 
is  prayer,  isn’t  it?  I hear  the  grace-full  word  from  Scrip- 
ture: “(Jesus)  has  been  tempted  in  every  way,  just  as  we 
are — yet  was  without  sin.”  Could  it  be  that  Jesus 
experienced  similar  feelings  to  those  that  pull  me  from 
prayer?  I think  so. 

Because  Jesus  has  been  on  this  journey  of  temptation 
before  me,  yet  without  succumbing  to  the  temptation,  he 
is  the  one  who  can  “lead  me  in  paths  of  righteousness” 
and  “restore  my  soul.”  Again,  through  the  struggle  to  do 
prayer  work,  I learn  something  more  of  the  height  and 
depth  of  Christ’s  love  and  leading. 

Someone  has  said,  “We  learn  to  pray  by  praying,  and 
we  learn  to  pray  well  by  praying  much.”  May  all  the 
followers  of  Jesus  have  the  desire  to  pray  as  he  prayed.^ 
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Peace  in  four-part  harmony 


by  Weldon  Schloneger 

It  never  fails.  A guest  speaker  steps  up  to  the 
microphone  and  declares,  “You  Mennonites  sure  can  sing 
beautifully;  I love  your  four-part  harmony!”  We’ve  come 
to  expect  such  compliments,  and  we’re  not  above  showing 
off  a bit  by  ending  the  service  with  a spontaneous,  closed- 
book  rendition  of  “606,”  just  to  confirm  the  point. 

Four-part  harmony  in  our  congregational  singing  is  a 
treasure  we  have  received  from  the  past  and  wish  to  pass 
on  to  our  children.  But  we  have  another  tradition  of  four- 
part  harmony — a tradition  which  reaches  back  not  only 
as  far  as  the  16th  century  Anabaptists,  but  back  into  the 
biblical  revelation  itself.  That  tradition — that  biblical 
truth — is  the  four-part  harmony  of  peace. 

Peace  is  a complete  choral  work  in  four  parts.  There  is  a 
richness  to  peace  that  cannot  be  captured  with  one-part 
singing  alone.  There  is  a wholeness  that  is  lacking  when 
any  of  the  four  parts  is  missing. 

The  trouble  is,  lots  of  Christians — indeed,  lots  of 
churches — don’t  know  how  to  sing  four-part  harmony 
either  from  their  hymnbooks  or  in  their  walk  as  followers 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  gospel  is  crippled  if  any  of  the 
parts  is  missing  from  the  song  of  peace. 


Lots  of  Christians  don’t  know 
how  to  sing  four-part  harmony 
either  from  their  hymnbooks 
or  in  their  walk  as  followers  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 


Peace  with  God.  Sopranos  generally  sing  the  melody. 
Usually,  when  we’re  able  to  “name  that  tune,”  it  is  the 
soprano  line  that  gives  it  away.  In  the  gospel  of  peace,  the 
soprano  line  is  peace  with  God. 

Only  when  we  have  confessed  our  sins,  asked  for  God’s 
free  gift  of  forgiveness,  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior, 
and  asked  for  Holy  Spirit  power  to  follow  him  as  Lord, 
can  we  have  peace  with  God. 

Unconfessed  sin  and  lack  of  repentance  place  a barrier 
between  us  and  God.  Peace  and  barriers  don’t  go  together. 
Our  decision  to  remove  that  barrier  allows  God  to  wipe 
our  slate  clean,  to  unload  the  burden  of  built,  to  give  us  a 
new  start  and  new  hope.  For  then  we  know  that  we  are 
God’s  and  that  God’s  keeping  power  is  strong.  So  salva- 
tion must  include  the  sopranos— the  gospel  is  crippled  if 
peace  with  God  is  excluded. 

Peace  with  self.  Altos  are  crucial  to  the  song  of  peace. 
The  alto  voice  is  mellow  and  nurturing,  a voice  coming 
from  a peace  that  is  deep  within.  In  the  gospel  of  peace, 
the  alto  line  is  peace  with  self. 

We  have  no  peace  unless  we  are  at  peace  with  our- 
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selves.  The  war  within  us  can  negate  any  peace  which 
may  surround  us.  Part  of  the  experience  of  salvation  is  to 
accept  ourselves  as  God  has  made  us.  It  is  to  say,  “This  is 
who  I am — these  are  my  gifts— this  is  how  God  can  use 
me  in  the  building  of  the  kingdom.” 

The  knowledge  that  God  has  created  us  for  his  pur- 
poses, together  with  our  acceptance  of  his  work  in  our 
lives,  gives  us  peace  with  self;  for  if  God  is  for  me,  who 
(including  me)  can  be  against  me? 

Peace  with  others.  Tenors  have  voices  that  carry  well 
from  here  to  there,  able  to  call  clearly  from  one  person  to 
another.  In  the  gospel  of  peace,  the  tenor  line  is  peace 
with  others. 

We  have  no  peace,  no  wholeness,  no  full  experience  of 
salvation  unless  that  peace  extends  into  relationships 
with  others  as  well.  It  is  biblical  nonsense  to  disconnect 
peace  with  God  from  peace  with  my  sister,  brother,  or 
neighbor.  Living  in  peace  with  others  does  not  alone 
constitute  salvation,  but  peace  with  God  alone  doesn’t 
either.  Any  attempt  to  isolate  the  self  and  privatize  the 
gospel  is  to  cripple  the  gospel,  for  though  the  good  news  is 
intensely  personal,  it  is  also  intensely  relational. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  the  power  to  enter  rela- 
tionships which  are  distant,  hurting,  and  hostile,  and  to 
bring  reconciliation,  wholeness,  and  peace.  Paul’s  letters 
are  full  of  examples  of  how  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ 
brings  peace  between  the  believer  and  the  enemy— peace 
between  the  believer  and  the  person  on  the  other  side  of 
any  barrier,  be  it  a barrier  of  class,  race,  sex,  denomina- 
tion, or  nation. 

Peace  between  others.  Basses  are  powerful  and  foun- 
dational to  four-part  harmony.  When  they’re  in  tune,  the 
rest  comes  easier.  When  they’re  out  of  tune,  the  other 
four  parts  have  a much  harder  time  making  music.  In  the 
gospel  of  peace,  the  bass  line  is  peace  between  others. 

This  takes  the  relational  aspect  of  the  gospel  one  step 
farther.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  angels  sang  “Peace  on 
earth”  to  announce  Jesus’  birth.  The  Bible  is  full  of  God’s 
concern  for  peace  and  justice  between  peoples. 

It  is  therefore  salvation  business — gospel  business — to 
do  as  the  apostle  Paul  did,  and  to  use  the  power  of  the 
gospel  to  begin  breaking  down  barriers  between  Jew  and 
Greek,  male  and  female,  slave  and  free.  It  is  gospel  busi- 
ness to  witness  to  rulers  and  authorities  about  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  to  share  with  persons  high  and  low 
that  God’s  kingdom  is  here,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
only  legitimate  Lord. 

Speaking  to  all  four  parts  in  the  peace  choir,  Jesus  said, 
“Blessed  are  the  peace-makers.”  He  did  not  say,  “Blessed 
are  the  peace-feelers.”  We  therefore  have  a mandate  to  be 
peace  activists. 

The  gospel  is  one,  just  as  God  is  one.  We  have  a united 
song  to  sing — in  four-part  harmony.  Each  church  mem- 
ber has  a voice  to  contribute  to  God’s  song  of  peace.  Sing- 
ing together,  we  proclaim  the  full  gospel— following  the 
direction  of  our  choral  conductor,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  ^ 
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Dachau  concentration  camp — site  of  anti-Jewish  atrocities  during  World  War II. 


Two  disturbing  books 
on  anti-Semitism 

The  Anguish  of  the  Jews  by  Edward  H. 
Flannery,  Paulist  Press,  1985.  369  pp. 
$12.95. 

The  Jesus  Connection  by  Leonard  C. 
Yaseen.  Crossroad,  1985.  151  pp.  $9.95. 

I don’t  know  when  two  books  have 
gripped  and  disturbed  me  quite  as  much 
as  these  two,  especially  The  Anguish  of 
the  Jews.  I have  seen  several  of  Hitler’s 
concentration  camps  where  he  killed 
some  6 million  Jews,  but  I had  never 
given  it  much  thought  how  Christians  and 
the  church  through  the  centuries  have 
contributed  to  anti-Semitism,  how  the 
European  holocaust  was  an  almost 
inevitable  climax  of  history,  and  how 
widespread  anti-Semitism  still  is  today. 

The  Mennonite  Reporter  recently 
quoted  a Leamington,  Ontario,  couple 
saying  that  while  Christians  should  not 
be  involved  in  torture  and  massacre  of 
Jews,  they  nevertheless  felt  that  “the 
Jews  are  a curse  and  should  be  shunned, 
not  supported.  The  Jews  are  the  anti- 
Christ.”  A writer  responded  by  saying, 
“No  genuine  Christian  can  be  anti- 
Semitic,”  yet  goes  on  to  say,  “but  that 
does  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  truth 
that  the  Jews  did  not  accept  their 
Messiah.  They  crucified  him  . . . [and 
shouted]  ‘His  blood  come  over  us  and  our 
children.’  That  word  has  been  fulfilled  in 
a fearful  way.” 

I don’t  think  I’m  the  only  Mennonite 
who  thought  he  was  free  of  anti-Semi- 
tism—although  I do  have  a lot  of 
unanswered  questions  about  the  behavior 
of  Jews  in  Israel,  especially  in  its  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  Palestinians  and 
the  brutal  treatment  of  them.  According 
to  a letter  in  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  in  1983,  Albert  Einstein  had 
grave  reservations  about  the  new  Israel. 
“Israel  grew  out  of  the  rabid  desire  of 
many  Jews  to  conform  to  gentile  norms.  I 
remember  my  grandfather  telling  us  how 
ludicrously  Zionist  youth  behaved  at  the 
start  of  the  century:  hobnailed  shoes, 
rough  speech,  bulging  muscles  for  all  to 
see.  Unbeknowst  to  themselves,  of  course, 
they  were  aping  the  gentiles.” 

These  books  have  not  only  churned  me 
up,  they  have  made  me  look  deep  into  my 
own  soul  to  see  if  perchance  I too  am 
guilty  of  anti-Semitism.  I have  never 
really  heard  the  matter  seriously  dealt 
with  from  our  pulpits,  at  our  conferences, 
in  our  schools,  or  in  church  publications. 
Why  are  we  so  silent?  If  it  is  true,  as 
Flannery  says  in  the  subtitle  of  his  book, 


that  there  have  been  “twenty-three 
centuries  of  anti-Semitism,”  and  if  it  is 
true,  as  the  introduction  points  out,  that 
“the  vast  majority  of  Christians,  even 
well  educated,  are  all  but  totally  ignorant 
of  what  happened  to  the  Jews  in  history 
and  the  culpable  involvement  of  the 
church,”  and  if  it  is  true,  as  one  Men- 
nonite recently  predicted,  that  bringing 
this  matter  up  will  release  “evil  spirits” 
among  us,  then  what  are  we  to  do? 

Flannery,  a Catholic  priest,  first  wrote 
the  history  of  anti-Semitism  from  the 
third  century  before  Christ  to  the  present 
in  1965.  The  book  won  six  awards  and  was 
translated  into  three  other  languages. 
The  current  edition  is  an  updated  version 
and  also  looks  at  the  roots  of  “this  tragic 
and  seemingly  unending  prejudice”  and 
calls  on  Christians  to  repent. 

The  Jesus  Connection  by  Yaseen,  a 
Jew,  attempts  to  bring  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians closer  together  by  explaining  how 
anti-Semitism  began  and  how  its  flames 
continue  to  be  fed  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions. This  book,  too,  upsets  me,  but  for  a 
different  reason.  For  one,  he  says  the 
Gospel  writer  John  is  “the  most 
persistent  denigrator  of  Jews  in  the  New 
Testament.”  He  suggests  that  as  “the 
Christian  faith  developed  and  as  the 
number  of  Jewish  Christians  declined 
during  the  300  years  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  revisions  exceedingly  critical  of  the 
Jews  were  added  to  original  texts”  for 
purposes  of  expediency  (p.  33).  In  other 
words  events  were  reshaped  and  history 
rewritten  to  suit  the  second-  and  third- 
generation  Christians. 

The  result  was  “that  religious  institu- 
tions, constantly  repeated,  conditioning 
successive  generations  with  mythical 
arguments,  became  part  of  history.”  Con- 
sequently, Christians  continue  to  teach 


their  children  to  this  day  that  the  Jews 
killed  Jesus,  when  in  fact  the  Romans  did 
it.  Quoting  Malachi  Martin,  he  says  Jesus 
was  executed  “after  a Roman  indictment 
before  a Roman  official  who  imposed 
Roman  capital  punishment  from  a crime 
against  Rome  and  who  entrusted  the 
performance  of  this  legal  sentence  to 
Roman  subordinate  officials  and  soldiers” 
(p.  36). 

Yaseen  says,  “If  it  were  possible  for 
Christians  and  Jews  to  receive  a message 
from  Jesus,  it  would  be  clear  and  uncom- 
promising: look  after  the  poor,  the  des- 
titute, the  afflicted,  and  underprivileged; 
commit  yourself  to  repudiating  religious, 
racial,  and  political  bigotry  wherever  it 
exists,  now  and  forever.  Commit  yourself 
to  a policy  of  compassion.  Rid  yourself  of 
feelings  of  hostility  and  find  a way 
toward  mutual  trust”  (p.  72). 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith  reported  that  discriminatory 
events  directed  against  Jews  and  Jewish 
institutions  in  the  United  States  wrere 
down  last  year  by  11  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  There  were  638  reported  in- 
cidents of  vandalism  against  Jewish  insti- 
tutions and  homes  in  34  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

These  two  books  show  in  a startling 
and  shocking  manner  the  stupidity, 
foolishness,  and  sinfulness  of  prejudice 
against  the  Jews.  Anti-Semitism  is  a 
chronic,  contagious  disease  that  has  shat- 
tered millions  of  lives. 

These  two  books  are  not  easy  armchair 
reading.  They  will  make  you  sit  up  and 
may  make  you  pace  the  floor.  That’s 
what’s  good  about  them  because  the  prob- 
lem is  enormous  and  is  still  with  us. 
Every  pastor  should  read  these  and  every 
church  library  should  have  them. 

— Peter  Dyck,  Akron  Pa. 
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Mennonites  have  been  influenced 


by  Jose  Ortiz 

Being  influenced  is  at  times  interpreted  as  weakness. 
It  also  conveys  the  idea  of  flexibility  and  accommodation 
to  new  historical  realities.  It  may  look  like  influences  are 
a type  of  soft  heresies,  especially  if  we  stretch  the  con- 
cept of  “separated  unto  God”— a code  word  for  early 
Mennonitism  in  North  America. 

Yes,  the  Mennonites  have  been  influenced  and  have 
become  influential  among  evangelicals  and  the  larger 
society.  Those  of  us  involved  in  Mennonite  education 
have  been  advised  that  Mennonite  youth  are  going  to 


Hispanics  are  exercising  an  influence 
on  the  Mennonite  Church. 


non-Mennonite  schools  and  it’s  time  to  realize  that  their 
home  values  have  changed  and  we  must  face  those  facts. 
A Mennonite  publication  reported  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  only  one  county  in  the  United  States,  all  major 
Mennonite  areas  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  in  1984. 

At  the  same  time  our  church  agencies  and  schools 
criticized  U.S.  military  involvement  in  Central 
America— a major  thrust  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
It  is  painful  to  admit,  but  when  it  comes  to  voting  pat- 
terns, Mennonites  and  Reaganites  are  marching  to  the 
sound  of  the  same  drummer.  Yet  Mennonites  have  also 
been  influential  in  the  nuclear-freeze  movement,  food 
for  the  hungry,  and  alternative  lifestyles. 

Hispanic  influence.  We  are  also  influenced  from 
within.  As  we  enter  the  last  part  of  the  1980s,  let  me 
identify  three  areas  of  influence  that  Hispanics  are  exer- 
cising in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

First,  church  planting  and  evangelism  as  a major 
agenda  is  coming  back  to  the  churches  as  part  of  the 
Ten-Year  Goals  to  plant  500  new  churches.  Hispanics 
have  already  been  doing  church  planting  and  have  been 
unapologetic  that  evangelism  is  a priority  for  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  10  years  between  1975  and  1985  the 
number  of  Hispanic  congregations  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  increased  from  23  to  63  and  the  membership 
from  941  to  2,004. 

Second,  in  1978  Hispanics  took  initiatives  to  develop  a 
program  for  leadership  formation  at  the  college  level.  At 
that  time  we  were  reminded  that  pastoral  leadership 
will  continue  to  take  place  at  graduate  schools  or 
seminaries.  Yet  the  church  has  also  entered  into  a va- 
riety of  programs,  even  a two-year  effort  for  future 
leadership  or  those  in  service  who  need  further  develop- 
ment. Hispanics  took  the  risk  and,  in  expresssing  a 
second  opinion,  we  have  influenced  the  Mennonite 
Church. 


Jose  Ortiz,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  director  of  the  Hispanic  Ministries 
Program  at  Goshen  College. 


Third,  Hispanics  have  led  in  the  use  of  media.  At  one 
point  eight  Hispanic  Mennonite  pastors  were  producing 
radio  programs  for  their  communities,  while  the  radio 
ministry  for  the  Anglo  church  was  met  by  programs 
produced  for  mass  distribution.  We  celebrate  the  fact 
that  media  ministries  are  becoming  a major  thrust  in 
our  congregational  planning  and  Mennonites  in  general 
are  entering  the  communication  age  with  a local  flavor. 

A second  opinion.  There  are  four  areas  in  which  non- 
Anglo  Mennonites  would  like  to  express  a second 
opinion. 

1.  We  believe  that  our  church  schools — especially  the 
colleges,  which  I am  most  familiar  with — should  be 
given  priority  as  a resource  from  God  to  train  our  youth 
in  order  to  develop  future  church  leaders.  This  is  not 
happening  at  our  colleges.  Empty  seats  are  an 
expression  of  poor  stewardship.  If  the  equipping  for  wit- 
ness fails  in  our  homes,  congregations,  and  schools,  we 
might  end  up  with  a generic  Mennonite  Church. 

As  Hispanics  we  intend  to  place  a major  emphasis  on 
developing  our  own  leaders  through  Mennonite  schools 
and  invite  the  rest  of  the  Mennonite  family  to  do 
likewise.  It  will  be  up  to  the  schools  to  be  faithful  to  the 
mandate,  to  manage  the  escalating  costs,  and  to  become 
assertive  in  continuing  to  shape  the  form  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  for  years  to  come. 

2.  We  encourage  more  identifiable  expressions  of 
leadership.  The  Jews  had  the  Torah,  their  priests,  the 
temple,  and  their  religious  calendars.  Those  symbols 
expressed  the  corporate  life  of  the  people  of  God.  We 
must  nurture  symbols  that  express  corporate  life  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Mennonite  leaders  have  been 
“defeathered,”  asked  to  operate  mostly  with  deficits, 
and  to  move  in  a low-key  fashion. 

The  net  result  of  this  mentality  is  that  we  are  facing  a 
leadership  gap  and  a brain  drain,  since  many  Men- 
nonites are  emerging  and  exercising  leadership  in  other 
endeavors.  Leadership  is  a topic  for  denominational  dis- 
cussion, but  we  would  like  to  see  more  forms  of 
identifiable  leadership  in  our  denomination. 

3.  We  ask  that  Mennonites  take  a second  look  at  the 
communal  worship  experience.  There  is  a need  to 
enhance  worship.  Worship  is  more  than  stating  proposi- 
tional truth  or  historical  data.  There  is  room  for  a dy- 
namic worship  experience,  for  the  unexpected,  for  our 
emotion,  for  the  inner  core  of  our  beings  to  be  expressed, 
and  for  an  outpouring  of  testimonies  of  what  God  is  do- 
ing in  our  daily  lives.  We  need  to  come  alive. 

4.  We  urge  the  church  to  take  a new  look  at  the  deci- 
sion-making process.  We  ask  for  prophesying  in  addition 
to  planning,  discerning  the  spirits  in  addition  to  identi- 
fying goals  and  objectives,  and  supplementing  Roberts’ 
Rules  of  Order  with  Paul’s  list  of  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

Yes,  Mennonites  have  been  influenced  and  have  be- 
come influential,  and  that  is  a sign  of  hope.  ^ 
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It  has  been  good  to  be  here  and  see  North 

Americana  in  their  own 

communities  and  country.  It  is  also  right  for  me  to 
return  to  my  own  country.  It  is  right  that  folks  work 
in  their  own  countries  looking  after  their  own 
injustices. 

Adele  Kirsten,  MCC  exchange  visitor  from  South  Africa 


Learning  from  those  with  whom  we  work. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Box  M 

Akron,  PA  17501 


MlUC-Canaria  m ***** 
201  -1 483  Pembina  Hwy, 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  2C8 


CHURCH  NEWS 


MWC  Executive  Committee  members  Samuel 
Gerber  of  Switzerland  (left)  and  Mbonza 
Kikunga  of  Zaire  (second  from  right)  visit  with 
Taiwan  pastors  Joshua  Chang  (right)  and 
Andrew  Lu  (second  from  left). 

MWC  leaders  endorse 
study  of  what 
Mennonites  believe 

Responding  to  worldwide  calls  for  more 
attention  to  the  question  of  what 
Mennonites  believe,  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference  Executive  Committee  decided 
at  its  annual  meeting,  May  9-14,  in 
Taiwan  to  set  in  motion  a process  that 
will  give  faith  discussions  a global 
emphasis  in  the  period  between  now  and 
the  1990  MWC  Assembly  in  Winnipeg, 
Man.  The  nine-member  committee  met  at 
the  Golden  China  Hotel  in  the  island 
nation’s  capital  of  Taipei— a setting 
which  also  enabled  several  participants  to 
attend  the  III  Asia  Mennonite  Conference. 

The  assemblies  are  “always  a family 
gathering,  getting  to  know  each  other,” 
commented  MWC  president  Ross  Bender 
of  the  United  States.  “Is  that  enough  or 
can  we  also  do  more?”  he  asked,  in  en- 
dorsing the  idea  of  a faith  and  life  focus  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Reporting  on  his  extensive  world 
travels  the  past  few  months,  Executive 
Secretary  Paul  Kraybill  highlighted  a 
constantly  recurring  theme  from  the 
churches — “What  do  we  believe?  What  is 
it  that  really  brings  us  together  and 
makes  us  one  body?” 

To  launch  such  an  international  dis- 
cussion, the  committee  approved  the 
forming  of  an  ad  hoc  study  commission 
with  a seven-step  task:  (1)  prepare  a study 
document  based  on  the  Winnipeg 
assembly  theme,  (2)  arrange  for  inter- 
Mennonite  study  groups  among  congrega- 
tions throughout  the  world,  (3)  plan  for 
coordinators  in  each  continent  to  gather 
material  and  draft  preliminary  state- 
ments, (4)  integrate  these  materials  into  a 
single  document  for  discussion  at  a Faith 
and  Life  Consultation  just  prior  to  the 
1990  assembly,  (5)  give  leadership  to  a 
study  process  that  continues  throughout 


1 987  convention  site  moved 
from  Kalamazoo  to  Purdue 


The  Convention  Planning  Committee  for 
Assembly  87  has  found  it  necessary  to 
change  locations  from  Western  Michigan 
University  in  Kalamazoo  to  Purdue 
University  in  West  Lafayette,  Ind.  The 
new  date  will  be  July  7-12,  1987.  The  new 
name  for  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  will  be  Purdue  87. 

Housing  is  the  chief  reason  requiring 
the  change.  The  committee  learned  that 
Kalamazoo  will  be  hosting  a national 
tennis  tournament  the  same  week  in 
August  that  the  Mennonite  convention 
was  scheduled — with  an  expected 
attendance  of  18,000.  This  situation 
seriously  affects  the  already  limited 
housing  available  to  the  Mennonites. 


Although  Purdue  is  farther  away  from 
the  concentration  of  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference  hosting  churches,  its  facilities 
are  centrally  located  on  campus  and  very 
adequate  for  program,  housing,  and 
meals.  A large  concert  hall  provides  a good 
location  for  combined  youth  and  adult 
sessions.  Youth  leaders  anticipating  a 
larger  attendance  resulting  from  the  good 
Ames  85  experience  are  particularly 
pleased  with  Purdue’s  larger  facilities. 

The  committee  regrets  any  incon- 
venience the  change  will  cause  con- 
ferences and  individuals,  but  believes  the 
problems  caused  by  remaining  at 
Kalamazoo  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  even  greater. 


the  assembly,  (6)  prepare  a statement  for 
adoption  by  the  assembly,  and  (7)  edit  a 
publication  after  the  assembly  to  sum- 
marize the  results  of  the  study  process. 

Supporting  the  idea  of  preparing  a 
formal  statement  at  Winnipeg— a 
message  to  the  churches  and  the  world- 
committee  members  noted  that  at  the 
past  two  assemblies  (Wichita  1978  and 
Strasbourg  1984)  no  statement  was 
issued. 

“We  discussed  critical  issues,  yet  in  the 
end  we  didn’t  say  anything  officially,” 
commented  Hiroshi  Yanada  of  Japan. 
Added  Louise  Nussbaumer  of  France: 
“Winnipeg  should  not  just  be  a tourist 
celebration.  Celebrate  yes,  but  also 
confer.” 

Choosing  the  eventual  theme  for  Win- 
nipeg will  be  a task  for  the  next  General 
Council  meeting— July  14-19,  1987,  in 
Filadelfia,  Paraguay.  The  General 
Council  is  the  decision-making  body  with 
representation  from  every  national 
church  affiliated  with  MWC. 

Executive  Committee  members 
confessed  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
decisions  are  properly  made  by  them,  and 
which  should  be  reserved  for  the  General 
Council.  Basically,  said  Kraybill,  the 
council  sets  policy  directions  and  the 
committee  approves  year-to-year  activity 
based  on  those  policies. 

Another  structural  concern  was  re- 
solved with  the  decision  to  bring  Interna- 
tional Mennonite  Peace  Committee  fully 
within  the  MWC  fold  as  a subgroup. 
Several  Executive  Committee  members 
noted  that  the  addition  of  the  peace  group 
should  not  be  seen  as  a precedent  for  a 
greatly  expanded  MWC  structure.  MWC 
operates  in  a tension  between  calls  from 


churches  for  more  help  in  such  areas  as 
communications  and  fellowship  but  not 
for  a big  structure  or  budget. 

That  dilemma  emerged  again  in  fi- 
nancial discussions,  as  committee  mem- 
bers voiced  a variety  of  philosophies  for 
MWC.  Victor  Adrian  of  Canada  felt  the 
General  Council  had  identified  the  every- 
six-years  assemblies  as  the  primary 
focus,  with  interim  activity  to  be  care- 
fully restrained.  Luis  Elier  Rodriguez  of 
Puerto  Rico  questioned  the  budget  on 
grounds  of  centralization;  he  would  like  to 
see  less  activity  directed  from  U.S.  head- 
quarters and  more  emphasis  on  regions. 

General  budgets  of  $133,000  for  1986 
and  $161,000  for  1987  were  approved 
unanimously.  “We  are  very  small,” 
Bender  noted.  “In  the  U.S.  that  is  a 
typical  budget  for  a local  congregation.” 
Kraybill  described  a five-year  plan  to 
bring  supporting  church  contributions  to 
100  percent  of  general  budget  needs, 
which  would  end  the  current  partial 
reliance  on  funds  from  private  donors. 

During  and  after  their  meetings, 
Executive  Committee  members  had  op- 
portunities for  interchange  with  Men- 
nonites in  Taiwan.  They  number  about 
1,200  in  17  congregations. 

The  churches  have  their  roots  in  post- 
World  War  II  medical  work  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  In  1949  the  com- 
munists won  a long  civil  war  against  the 
Chinese  government,  whose  leaders  fled 
to  the  Chinese  island  of  Taiwan,  where 
they  have  maintained  a rival  government 
to  this  day.  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite missionaries,  who  were  forced  to 
leave  China  at  the  same  time,  went  to 
Taiwan  instead  and  established  churches 
there.— David  Shelly 
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Daniel  Kauffman  addresses  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  Council  on  Church  and  Media. 


‘Marketing  Our  Mission’ 
discussed  by 
one-year-old  council 

“Marketing  is  inviting  people  to  invest 
time  and  money  to  a worthy  cause,”  said 
Daniel  Kauffman  in  his  keynote  address 
to  about  35  people  attending  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  Council  on  Church  and 
Media,  May  27-28,  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 

The  theme  of  “Marketing  Our  Mission” 
was  discussed  by  the  council— a “forum” 
for  Mennonite  and  Brethren  communica- 
tors. It  is  a successor  to  the  old  Inter- 
Mennonite  Media  Group. 

Kauffman,  assistant  to  the  president 
for  special  projects  at  Goshen  College,  has 
spent  nearly  40  years  of  service  to  the 
church  in  development  and  marketing. 
He  said  the  primary  notion  of  marketing 
is  the  exchange  of  wants,  needs,  and 
interests  that  are  to  be  satisfied.  Many 
church  agencies,  he  claimed,  need  to  find 
methods  of  communicating  in  tangible 
ways  about  the  intangible  services  they 
provide.  He  said  people  have  a God-given 
instinct  to  want  to  help  others — some- 
thing church  agencies  can  satisfy. 

Kauffman  admitted  that  some  Men- 
nonite people  are  suspicious  of  marketing 
and  public  relations.  But  he  contended 
that  it’s  time  to  bring  marketing 
procedures  to  the  church  with  integrity. 

Leading  a workshop  on  “Electronic 
Communications  Developments  and  Mar- 
keting in  the  Church”  was  G.  A.  B.  Moore 
of  the  University  of  Guelph  in  Ontario. 
He  cautioned  the  church  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  human  element  in  the  midst  of  the 
fascination  with  things  in  the  current  in- 
formation age.  “The  new  technology  has 
no  power  of  its  own,  but  is  very  powerful 
when  hooked  up  to  our  needs,”  he  said. 

The  council  heard  from  Glenn  Fretz  of 
Metafour  Communication  Group  in  To- 
ronto about  how  visual  images  enhance 
marketing.  Also  addressing  the  council 
was  Judy  Weidman,  director  of  Religious 


News  Service  in  New  York. 

During  its  business  session,  the  council 
elected  John  Bender  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  as  its  vice- 
president,  succeeding  Stuart  Showalter  of 
Goshen  College.  Ken  Weaver  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  continues  as 
president.  The  council’s  executive 
secretary  is  Howard  Royer  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  General  Board. 


Mennonite  tour  group 
protests  detention 
of  church  workers 

A group  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  leaders  touring  Central  America 
protested  the  detention  of  nine  church 
human  rights  workers  during  a visit  to  El 
Salvador.  The  workers  were  picked  up  by 
heavily  armed  men  in  civilian  clothing  in 
downtown  San  Salvador— the  capital 
city— or  in  their  homes  in  daylight  and 
are  being  held  by  the  military.  This  hap- 
pened just  prior  to  the  tour  group’s  ar- 
rival on  June  2. 

A statement  released  by  the  12-mem- 
ber  Mennonite  Central  Committee- 
sponsored  group  reads:  “MCC  works 
directly  with  many  of  these  people  and 


supports  the  Christian  and  humanitarian 
nature  of  their  work.  We  join  with  their 
families  and  churches  in  praying  for  their 
safety  and  encouraging  respect  for  their 
lives  and  ministry.” 

The  six-year  civil  war  between  the  U.S.- 
backed  government  and  leftist  rebels  has 
largely  become  “an  invisible  war”  with 
many  civilians  still  dying,  but  with  news- 
papers largely  ignoring  the  war.  In  the 
last  few  months  MCC  workers  in  rural  El 
Salvador  have  reported  an  increasingly 
intense  air  war  that  has  resulted  in  even 
more  refugees  and  displaced  people  from 
the  countryside. 

The  tour  group  met  with  villagers  and 
visited  several  large  displaced  persons 
camps  in  El  Salvador  and  reported  that 
the  common  plea  of  Salvadorans  is, 
“Please  tell  your  government  to  stop 
sending  arms  to  El  Salvador.  As  the  U.S. 
aid  continues,  the  suffering  continues.” 

The  tour  group  met  with  pastors  and 
lay  leaders  persecuted  because  of  their  ef- 
forts to  serve  the  needy,  with  political 
prisoners  who  have  suffered  torture,  and 
with  many  farming  families  who  have 
been  forced  to  leave  their  villages  because 
of  the  violence.  The  group  reported  that 
these  people  urged  them  over  and  over, 
“Please  tell  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard.” 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Shaping  up  for  mission 

Someone  has  said  that  at  least  once  every  10  years  congregations  need  to 
stand  back  and  take  a long  hard  look  at  who  they  are  and  where  they  are 
going.  The  Ten-Year  Goals  adopted  by  the  Mennonite  Church  at  Ames  85 
offer  all  our  churches  just  such  an  opportunity. 

In  the  midst  of  enthusiastic  discussion  of  numbers  and  church  planting 
goals,  D.  Michael  Hostetler  asked  in  an  April  issue  of  Gospel  Herald , 
“Why  aren’t  we  also  talking  about  the  shape  we  want  our  church  to  take?” 

One  conference  has  done  just  that.  Working  along  with  Martin  Lehman, 
their  general  secretary,  the  Board  of  Congregational  Life  of  Southeast 
Convention  discussed  the  shape  they  want  their  churches  to  take  and  then 
wrote  a description  of  a “model  congregation.” 

To  no  one’s  surprise,  their  model  congregation  includes  the  familiar  ele- 
ments of  worship,  nurture,  and  mission.  But  what  do  they  say  that  is 
interesting  or  unique? 

The  board  states  their  desire  to  help  congregations  become  fellowships 
which  are  “open  to  creative  worship  styles  appreciated  and  appropriate  to 
minorities  within  the  congregation.”  They  want  nurture  programs  that 
“emphasize  both  discipleship  and  the  spiritual  disciplines.”  They  also 
want  congregations  with  “a  strong  commitment  to  stewardship”  and 
people  who  are  “aware  of  the  biblical  basis  for  peacemaking  . . . and  seek- 
ing to  be  peacemakers.” 

Two  other  items  I noticed  are  their  emphases  on  “building  strong  rela- 
tionships in  the  body  of  Christ”  and  “developing  capable  leaders  for  all 
areas  of  congregational  life.” 

In  short,  their  model  congregation  is  a “renewed  congregation  expecting 
the  freshness  and  the  vitality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  energize  and  give  vi- 
sion.” 

I think  they’re  on  to  something.  Might  it  be  a useful  exercise  for  all  our 
local  churches  to  answer  Michael’s  question? — Marlene  Kropf 
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Three  members  of  the  Music  Committee  try  out  one  of  the  hymns  submitted  to  the  Hymnal 
Council — (left  to  right)  Mary  Oyer  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  Joyce  Thornton  of  the  Churches  of 
God,  and  George  Wiebe  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 


Hymnal  Council  wades  through 
500  post-1950  hymns  submitted 


The  people  putting  together  a new 
hymnal  for  the  Mennonites,  Brethren, 
and  Churches  of  God  spent  much  of  their 
time,  June  4-8,  wading  through  500  post- 
1950  hymns  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them.  They  rejected  about  half  of  them, 
accepted  33,  and  agreed  to  take  another 
look  at  the  rest  of  the  hymns. 

Meeting  at  Christian  Life  Center,  a 
Catholic  retreat  facility  in  the  Chicago 
suburb  of  Lagrange  Park,  the  Hymnal 
Council  and  its  four  committees  had 
decided  to  tackle  the  newer  hymns  first 
before  launching  into  the  delicate  task  of 
sorting  through  the  more  traditional 
selections  from  their  current  hymnals. 

Charged  with  the  responsibility  were 
the  Music  and  Text  committees,  which 
stuck  to  an  exhaustive  schedule  in  order 
to  complete  the  painstaking  job.  The 
Music  Committee  used  a piano  to  sing  its 
way  through  many  of  the  hymns.  The 
Text  Committee,  which  had  been 
instructed  to  ignore  the  tunes,  finally 
rebelled  and  began  singing  some  of  the 
submissions  in  order  to  get  a better  “feel” 
for  the  words. 

“I’m  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of 
choruses  and  gospel  songs  submitted,” 
said  Mary  Oyer  of  the  Music  Committee. 
Others  on  her  committee  predicted  that 
tunes  by  Bill  Gaither  and  other  popular 
musicians  “won’t  last,”  and  members  of 
the  Text  Committee  criticized  the  words 
of  these  songs  as  shallow,  theologically 
questionable,  and  overly  me-centered. 

“But  our  people  are  singing  them!”  said 


Hymnal  Council  chairperson  Nancy  Faus. 
Text  Committee  chairperson  Tony  Brown 
agreed  that  the  lighter  contemporary 
songs  “have  their  place,  but  not  in  the 
hymnal.”  Reflecting  the  difficulty  of  their 
task,  Worship  Committee  chairperson 
Rebecca  Slough  noted  the  fine  line 
between  “what  some  of  our  churches 
want”  and  “what  is  in  harmony  with  our 
tradition.” 

Among  the  newer  hymns,  the  commit- 
tee members  seemed  to  favor  the  work  of 
respected  contemporary  British  hymn- 
writer  Brian  Wren.  But  they  agreed  to  go 
back  and  consult  with  the  people  who 
submitted  the  Gaither-type  songs  to  find 
out  what  they  like  about  them. 

The  new  hymnal,  projected  to  be  ready 
for  use  by  1992,  will  serve  the  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and 
Churches  of  God  (General  Conference). 
The  first  two  currently  use  the  1969  Men- 
nonite Hymnal  and  the  latter  two  use  the 
1951  Brethren  Hymnal. 

Each  of  the  four  denominations  has 
four  representatives  on  the  Hymnal 
Council.  Its  chairperson  is  a professor  at 
Bethany  Theological  Seminary — a 
Brethren  school  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of 
Oak  Brook.  She  teaches  courses  on  wor- 
ship, music,  and  preaching. 

During  the  June  meeting,  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  applied  for— and 
was  granted — observer  status.  It  hopes  to 
purchase  some  of  the  pages  from  the  new 
hymnal  for  its  own  use.  A Freewill 


Baptist  group  which  had  earlier  asked 
about  joining  decided  not  to. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  council  is 
conducted  by  the  four  committees— Mu- 
sic, Text,  Worship,  and  Publishing — dur- 
ing and  between  its  semiannual  meetings. 
The  committees  are  made  up  of  the  16 
council  members  plus  two  others  from 
each  denomination. 

The  hymnal  project  also  has  some  staff 
time  available  to  it  through  the  office  of 
Bob  Bowman  at  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  headquarters  northwest  of 
Chicago  in  Elgin.  During  the  June  meet- 
ing, the  council  decided  to  ask  the 
Brethren  to  release  Bowman  so  that  he 
could  devote  50  percent  of  his  time  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  hymnal 
project — up  from  the  current  20  percent. 

“This  is  turning  out  to  be  a bigger  job 
than  we  expected,”  said  Bowman.  In  addi- 
tion to  selecting  hymns,  the  council  needs 
to  define  the  role  of  this  particular 
hymnal,  meet  the  needs  of  as  many 
people  as  possible  in  the  four  denomina- 
tions, and  update  the  words  and  tunes  for 
the  1990s  and  beyond. 

On  the  latter,  the  Text  Committee  is 
busy  proposing  revisions  like  modern- 
izing archaic  language  (“thy”  to  “your”), 
changing  me-centered  expressions  to  the 
more  congregational  we,  and — most 
controversial  of  all — switching  to  more 
inclusive  language  to  correct  the  heavily 
male  terminology  of  the  past  (from 
“man”  and  “brother”  to  “people”  and 
“brothers  and  sisters”). 

The  Worship  Committee,  meanwhile,  is 
responding  to  a call  for  more  worship  aids 
by  developing  a total  of  about  50  pages  of 
litanies,  prayers,  responsive  readings, 
calls  to  worship,  and  other  materials.  On 
the  strength  of  favorable  reaction  to  a 
worship  book  tested  at  the  Festival  of 
Worship  in  May,  the  committee  is  also 
considering  a format  for  the  hymnal  that 
would  be  based  on  an  order  of  worship — 
with  worship  aids  mixed  in  with  the 
hymns — instead  of  on  subject  matter. 

In  other  matters,  the  Hymnal  Council: 

— Increased  the  number  of  pages  for 
the  new  hymnal  from  640  to  704. 

— Tentatively  agreed  that  two  thirds  of 
the  hymns  will  come  from  the  current 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  hymnals. 

— Reminded  itself  that  current 
expenses  on  the  project  will  need  to  be 
recouped  from  sales  of  the  new  hymnal, 
which  it  predicted  would  be  between 
77,000  and  100,000  in  the  first  five  years. 

— Adopted  a formal  statement  of 
purpose,  calling  for  the  new  hymnal  to  be 
“a  vehicle  for  expressions  of  our  faith,  our 
heritage,  and  our  life.” 

—Agreed  that  the  hymnal  should 
reflect  the  diversity  within  the 
denominations  by  including  materials 
that  will  be  used  by  blacks,  Hispanics, 
charismatics,  and  young  people — as  well 
as  by  the  mainstream  congregations. 

— Steve  Shenk 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Lauren  King,  Norwich,  Ohio 

In  his  remarks  lamenting  the  bias  or 
errors  of  the  New  International  Version 
translation  of  three  of  his  favorite 
“peace"’  passages,  Robert  Roberg  has 
been,  I fear,  rather  too  hard  on  the  NIV 
(“Hear,  Hear!”  June  3). 

Out  of  curiosity  I have  consulted  for 
these  three  passages  the  following 
translations  besides  NIV:  New  American 
Standard  (the  most  literal),  Good  News 
Bible,  The  Jerusalem  Bible,  New  English 
Bible,  Revised  Standard  Version, 
Phillips,  Williams,  and  Beck.  On  all  three 
passages  (Luke  3:14,  Rom.  10:15,  Heb. 
12:14)  all  the  versions,  including  NAS, 
agree  with  NIV. 

For  the  first  two  passages  the 
difference  between  KJV  and  the  others  I 
cite  is  that  KJV  follows  the  Textus 
Receptus  Greek  whereas  the  others 


follow  the  later  Greek  texts  generally 
considered  more  acceptable.  The  Greek 
words  which  Roberg  cites  simply  do  not 
exist  in  the  newer  Greek  texts. 

The  problem  with  the  Hebrews  passage 
is  that  the  KJV  can  be  read  (as  Roberg 
does)  to  make  the  “without  which”  clause 
refer  to  peace,  thus  signaling  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  translators  to  make 
the  clause  modify  only  holiness  and  not 
peace.  And  indeed  Roberg’s  reading  of  the 
passage  goes  against  the  Greek,  for  the 
relative  translated  which  can  refer  only 
to  masculine  and  neuter  antecedents, 
whereas  the  Greek  for  peace  is  feminine. 
All  the  newer  translations,  recognizing 
the  grammar  here,  have  accordingly 
made  the  “without  which”  clause  modify 
only  holiness.  Roberg’s  reading  is  thus 
counter  to  both  the  Textus  Receptus  and 
the  newer  Greek  texts. 

I can  understand  and  empathize  with 
Roberg’s  unhappiness  at  finding  a dif- 
ferent translation  from  that  which  better 
accords  with  what  he  believes.  I have 
some  texts  that  trouble  me — in  whatever 
translation.  But  we  are  not  to  translate 
according  to  our  desires,  nor  interpret 
either.  We  must  take  the  best  text  we  can 
get,  do  the  best  possible  translating,  and 
then  do  the  best  interpreting  we  can  do. 
No  great  teaching  is  going  to  be  lost  by 
the  loss  of  one  passage. 


Clark  Brenneman,  Kalona,  Iowa 

It  is  somewhat  amusing — and  a bit 
disgusting — to  see  women’s  rights  ad- 
vocates and  propagandists  latch  on  to 
every  fragment  and  morsel  of  evidence 
supporting  their  cause  (“Jesus  and  the 
Role  of  Women,”  May  20). 

These  arguments  mean  very  little  to 
me.  Why  not  let  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
work  this  out,  and  bring  the  woman  to 
her  God-appointed  place?  God  has  a way 
of  bringing  the  work  and  the  worker  to- 
gether. Moses,  Saul,  David,  and  Saul  of 
Tarsus  are  examples  of  God’s  calling.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  said,  “Wait  on  the  Lord.”  I 
have  no  trouble  waiting,  do  you? 


Levi  A.  Weaver,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

The  report  that  “Banks  ignore  church 
groups  and  agree  to  renew  South  Africa 
loans”  (“Items  and  Comments,”  May  16)  is 
indeed  a good  piece  of  news. 

Apartheid  should  be  done  away  with  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  remember  that  there 
are  many  times  more  blacks  in  South 
Africa  than  whites  who  first  settled  the 
country.  The  government  is  doing  all  it 
can  to  solve  the  problems  without  going 
communist.  Apartheid  is  evil  but  commu- 
nism is  much  more  evil.  The  pressure 
brought  against  South  Africa  is  highly 
pleasing  to  the  communists. 


‘rRotedaie  Srffe  ■ = 

R.B.I.  students  represent  a broad  range  of  personal,  vocational,  aca- 
demic, service  and  ministry  goals.  For  each,  R.B.I.  makes  a difference  in 
perspective,  growth,  and  preparation. 


Being  at  RBI  has  strength- 
ened my  goal  of  promoting 
Christian  education  and 
supplied  me  with  many  ideas 
and  valuable  information.  I 
am  better  equipped  to  meet 
my  goal. 

Robert  Mullet, 
Burton,  OH 


My  RBI  experience  has 
helped  me  relate  better  with 
people  in  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships. My  time  here  has 
also  given  me  a more  op- 
timistic view  of  the  church 
and  its  function  in  the  world. 

Ken  Leininger, 
Denver,  PA 


My  purpose  for  coming  to 
RBI  was  to  prepare  myself  for 
a life  of  ministry.  The  Lord 
has  shown  me  that  I can  work 
in  a “secular"  job  and  minis- 
ter to  people  there  as  well  as 
people  in  my  community. 

Teresa  Witmer, 
Greencastle,  PA 


I came  to  RBI  at  a turning 
point  in  my  life.  My  experi- 
ence here  gave  me  a chance 
to  learn  more  about  God  and 
focus  on  His  leading  in  my 
life. 

Lois  Ranck, 
Cochranville,  PA 


RBI  has  given  me  a clearer 
and  broader  perspective  of 
service  and  ministry. 

Patrick  Pierre, 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti 


Rosedale  Bible  Institute 
2270  Rosedale  Road 
Irwin,  Ohio  43029 
(614)  857-1311 


R.B.I.  OFFERS  OPTIONS  IN: 

• Two  and  three  year  programs  for  training  in  Christian  ministries. 

• Credit  transfer  to  Mennonite  and  other  Christian  colleges. 

• Flexibility  in  short  term  (6-week)  course  offerings. 
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Orlando  Costas  spoke  to  54  graduates  of  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  at 

their  commencement  on  May  30,  “You  are 
about  to  complete  one  phase  of  your  theological 
life  and  commence  with  another,”  the  dean  of 
Andover-Newton  Theological  School  said  to 
the  second  largest  graduating  class  in  AMBS 
history.  Using  Isaiah  as  a model  for  prophetic 
missions,  he  challenged  the  graduates  to  “put 
your  movement  at  the  service  of  God’s  world.” 

Christ’s  relationship  with  God  gave  the  Son 
authority,  “freedom  to  break  the  rules,  cour- 
age to  tackle  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  will- 
ingness to  die  on  the  cross,”  Gordon  Cosby  told 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  graduates  at 
their  commencement  on  May  24.  The  founder 
of  Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Washington,  D.C., 
urged  Christians  to  undergo  “complete  re- 
versal of  attitudes  toward  power,  possessions, 
and  prestige.”  The  35  degree  recipients  repre- 
sented the  largest  graduating  class  in  the 
seminary’s  history.  More  than  80  percent  of 
them  are  moving  directly  into  pastorates  or 
other  church-related  assignments. 

Former  missionary  Alta  Hershey,  76,  died  of 

cancer  on  May  30  at  her  home  in  Ft.  Ashby, 
W.Va.  She  and  her  husband,  Lester  (who  sur- 
vives), were  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  in  Puerto  Rico,  1947-79.  They  were 
among  the  founders  of  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Church  and  started  a radio  program  called  Luz 
y Verdad. 

Four  Nicaraguan  families  whose  village  was 
taken  over  by  “contra”  rebels  in  March  have 
found  their  way  to  the  Teupasenti  refugee 
camp  in  Honduras.  The  group,  including  25 
children  and  an  80-year-old  grandmother,  had 
fled  after  the  contras  entered  Moriah  along  the 
Honduras-Nicaragua  border  and  used  the  local 
Mennonite  church  to  store  arms.  Fourteen 
Honduran  Mennonite  families  also  fled,  and 
four  Nicaraguan  Mennonite  men  were  ab- 
ducted by  the  U.S. -backed  contras  who  are  try- 
ing to  overthrow  the  leftist  government  of 
Nicaragua.  Honduras  Mennonite  Church  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  are  still  trying 
to  secure  the  release  of  the  men. 

Hively  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  has  declared  itself  a sanctuary 

for  Central  American  refugees.  A year-long 
educational  process  helped  the  General  Con- 
ference congregation  make  a nearly  unani- 
mous decision.  The  idea  of  providing  sanctuary 
first  arose  when  an  Outreach  Committee  mem- 
ber learned  of  a Salvadoran  family  being 
sheltered  by  a congregation  in  nearby  Goshen. 
Last  year  the  congregation  voted  to  become  in- 
volved in  Provisional  Legal  Refuge — a 
program  of  the  Overground  Railroad  which  at- 
tempts to  gain  legal  status  for  refugees.  Now 
the  congregation  has  upped  its  stance  to  the 
more  risky — and  illegal — “sanctuary  church” 
status.  Members  of  the  congregation  men- 
tioned the  impact  of  two  Central  American 
refugees  they  cared  for  in  putting  a human 
face  on  the  issue  for  them.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment currently  turns  a cold  shoulder  on 
refugees  fleeing  war  and  oppression  in  coun- 
tries which  are  friendly  to  the  U.S. 

Voluntary  Service  units  should  be  counter- 
cultural  communities  of  celebration  and 
shalom,  author  Tom  Sine  told  75  VSers  at  the 
annual  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  VS 
retreat  recently  at  Lake-of-the-Ozarks  State 
Park  in  Missouri.  He  gave  four  presentations 
as  the  main  speaker  at  the  four-day  retreat. 
“Tom  was  challenging,  prophetic,  and  prac- 


MCCers participate  in  “base  com- 
munity.” A young  boy  reads  from  the  New 
Testament  during  a “base  Christian  com- 
munity” meeting  in  Feijao , Brazil.  These 
weekly  meetings  have  been  held  in  Feijao 
and  in  thousands  of  other  communities 
throughout  Brazil  and  Latin  America  for 
years. 

But  in  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been 
a difference  in  this  meeting.  Two  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  workers  have 
participated  in  the  Feijao  group.  One  of 
them,  Art  Stoltzfus,  is  in  the  upper  tight- 
hand  comer  here. 

The  base  communities  are  a Catholic-re- 
lated attempt  to  help  the  poor  overcome 
poverty  and  injustice  by  starting  with  Bible 
study  and  prayer.  The  movement  is  viewed 
as  a threat  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  in 
many  areas  and  is  opposed  by  some 
Catholic  leaders. 


tical,”  said  one  VSer.  “I  have  a new  handle  on 
creativity  and  learned  how  to  creatively  dream 
of  ways  to  build  the  kingdom.”  Many  know 
Sine  from  the  Ames  85  youth  convention. 

Myron  Augsburger  presented  a series  of  Bi- 
ble studies  at  an  interdenominational  mis- 
sionary conference  in  Brazil  recently.  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers  Glenn  and 
Lois  Musselman  said  nearly  200  missionaries 
gathered  for  the  conference.  “It  was  the  first 
time  a Mennonite  speaker  was  invited  to  this 
annual  conference,”  said  Glenn.  Augsburger,  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  pastor  and  immediate  past 
moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  based  his 
talks  on  the  book  of  Philippians.  Augsburger 
was  able  to  mention  “social  concerns  for  justice 
that  too  often  are  ignored  by  many  Chris- 
tians,” according  to  Glenn. 

Mennonite  pastors  and  missionaries  in  the 
Tokyo,  Japan,  area  wrote  to  U.S.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  to  protest  the  bombing  raid  on 
Libya.  They  wrote  that  they  appreciated  the 
efforts  made  by  world  leaders  to  promote 
peace.  “At  this  moment,  however,”  they  said, 
“we  are  deeply  distressed  by  your  decision  to 
launch  a unilateral  bombing  attack  on  the 
country  of  Libya  and  must  register  our  strong 
protest.”  They  urged  Reagan  to  stop  the  vicious 
cycle  of  hate,  violence,  and  retaliation. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Associated  Libraries 
and  Archives  is  25  years  old.  Members  and 
guests  of  the  organization  met  in  the  historic 
Mennonite  meetinghouse  in  Germantown,  Pa., 
recently  to  commemorate  this  anniversary. 


Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Historical  Society 
scholar-in-residence  Irvin  Horst  was  the 
speaker.  The  organization  was  founded  in  1961 
at  Upper  Skippack  Mennonite  meetinghouse.  It 
serves  as  a forum  for  cooperation,  interchange, 
and  publication.  It  has  helped  to  fund  various 
research  and  publication  projects  such  as  The 
Mennonite  Experience  in  America  series. 

Divorce  and  burnout  among  clergy  is 
increasing  in  the  Church  of  England.  Ardean 
Goertzen,  pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Oak  Park,  111.,  is  leaving  the  congregation  to 
find  out  more  about  the  phenomenon  and  how 
it  relates  to  the  Mennonite  Church.  Goertzen 
recently  returned  from  an  eight-month  leave 
in  England.  He  worked  as  a research  fellow  at 
the  Grubb  Institute.  His  project  was  entitled 
“Understanding  the  Interaction  Between  the 
Parish  and  the  Priest  and  His  Wife.”  While 
that  assignment  was  funded  through  the 
Church  of  England,  his  new  assignment  will  be 
in  understanding  leadership  issues  and  needs 
among  Mennonite  congregations. 

Holmes  County,  Ohio,  is  known  for  Amish 
and  Mennonite  citizens;  Cincinnati  is  not. 

Members  of  Cincinnati  Mennonite  Fellowship 
held  two  public  showings  recently  of  the  docu- 
mentary film  The  Amish:  Not  to  Be  Modem. 
Nearly  500  people  attended.  Each  showing  was 
followed  by  discussion  led  by  Albert  Miller,  a 
local  Mennonite  physician.  Miller  grew  up 
Amish  in  Holmes  County.  The  1985  film,  set  in 
that  county,  was  directed  by  Victoria  Larimore 
and  Michael  Taylor.  It  is  available  from  Film- 
makers Library  at  133  E.  58th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10022. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  office  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  operating  in  a computer  en- 
vironment, thanks  to  several  businesses  and 
individuals.  Grants  from  Goodville  (Pa.) 
Mutual  Casualty  Company  and  The  Office 
Works  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  personal 
contributions  have  led  to  the  purchase  of  per- 
sonal computers  and  related  equipment  for  the 
eight-member  MBE  staff.  “The  productivity 
has  simply  increased,”  noted  Executive 
Secretary  A1  Meyer.  “We  have  handled  the  ur- 
gent needs  in  minority  education  arising  out  of 
Ames  85  and  earlier  initiatives  and  other 
increased  demands  in  a way  that  would  not 
have  been  possible  otherwise.” 

“The  believers  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
thankful  for  all  the  fellowship  they  have. 
They  have  gone  through  much.  In  the  past, 
strict  restrictions  have  alternated  with  relaxa- 
tion of  restrictions  and  the  present  situation  is 
very  welcome.”  So  says  Traugott  Quiring,  a 
Mennonite  leader  from  the  Soviet  Union  who 
immigrated  to  West  Germany  last  year.  He 
says  the  situation  was  much  more  difficult  for 
the  churches  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  As  for  the 
present,  Quiring  said,  “In  a country  where 
atheism  is  ruling,  one  can  hardly  expect  the 
situation  to  be  better  for  Christians.”  Current 
growth  among  the  churches,  however,  includes 
many  young  people.  Quiring  said  that  most 
Mennonite  immigrants  to  West  Germany  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  because  they  consider  them- 
selves Germans  and  want  to  preserve  the  heri- 
tage of  their  faith.  Quiring  and  his  wife,  Katie, 
visited  churches  in  North  America  for  six 
weeks  recently. 

Over  500  readers  took  time  last  year  to 
respond  to  the  “Your  Time”  newspaper 
column,  reports  Don  Reber,  marketing  and 
field  services  director  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  column,  which  currently  ap- 
pears in  22  publications,  is  an  abbreviated  ver- 
sion of  the  Your  Time  radio  program  narrated 
by  Margaret  Foth.  Nearly  100  stations  carry 
the  radio  broadcast.  Many  times  these  overlap. 
For  example,  The  Bargain  Hunter  of  Berlin, 
Ohio,  reminds  column  readers  that  Your  Time 
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SELFHELP  Crafts  volunteers  sharpen  their  skills.  Thrift  and  gift  store  volunteers  from 
across  North  America  gathered  in  Akron,  Pa.,  recently  to  learn  more  about  displaying  jute 
plant  hangers,  advertising  special  sales,  recycling  men's  ties,  the  price  of  rice  in  Thailand, 
budgeting  for  a nonprofit  store,  and  many  other  things.  The  sessions  were  sponsored  by 
the  Material  Aid  and  SELFHELP  Crafts  programs  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Here,  Charles  Koch  of  Elmira,  N.Y.,  and  Arlene  Preheim  of  Freeman,  S.  Dak.,  par- 
ticipate in  a role-playing  exercise  to  help  them  relate  better  to  customers. 


can  also  be  heard  on  WWST  radio.  Persons 
interested  in  sponsoring  the  broadcast  or  plac- 
ing the  column  in  a local  newspaper  may  write 
to  Shirley  Brunk  at  MBM,  1251  Virginia  Ave., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

May  was  Older  Americans  Month,  and 
Greencroft  residents  in  Elkhart  County, 
Ind.,  celebrated.  Executive  Director  Gene 
Yoder  said  the  retirement  community 
sponsored  several  events  to  celebrate  the 
contributions  that  senior  citizens  make  to  the 
county.  Everyone  was  invited  to  movies,  “Kids 
Day,”  the  release  of  1,000  helium  balloons, 
recreation,  dinners,  awards  ceremonies,  and 
other  events.  Greencroft,  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  Church,  is  the  largest  retirement 
community  in  Indiana. 

New  Danville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  School  has 
received  accreditation  from  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Founded 
in  1940,  it  currently  has  163  students  in  grades 
K-8.  The  school  is  also  accredited  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Christian  Schools  International. 

It’s  more  important  than  ever  to  practice 
safe-driving  habits,  cautions  Mennonite  Au- 
tomobile Aid,  as  domestic  travel  is  expected  to 
increase  this  summer.  Increased  travel  may 
lead  to  more  accidents  this  year,  as  indicated 
already  in  the  first  four  months  of  1986.  To 
increase  safety,  suggests  MAA  manager  Joe 
Christophel,  “Make  a habit  of  wearing 
seatbelts,  and  let  the  Christian  principles  of 
love,  patience,  and  forgiveness  guide  you  at  the 
wheel.”  MAA  is  a not-for-profit  plan  that 
shares  the  costs  of  damages  to  members’  vehi- 
cles. It  is  a service  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 

Mennonite  anthropologist  Beulah  Hostetler 
of  Philadelphia  has  been  selected  to  par- 
ticipate in  a Harvard  University  seminar  on 

the  subject  of  “Religion  and  Cultural  Change  in 
American  History.”  The  eight  week  seminar  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  Hostetler  will  join  the  faculty  of 
Elizabethtown  College  in  the  fall. 

New  appointments: 

•James  Butti,  Design  Department  director, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  starting  in  July. 
He  succeeds  Ann  Graber.  Butti  has  training 
and  experience  in  art  and  business  administra- 
tion. He  is  currently  a layout/pasteup  artist 
for  See  magazine  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

•Rod  Janzen,  principal,  Iowa  Mennonite 


School,  starting  in  July.  He  succeeds  Michael 
Brenneman.  He  has  been  principal  of  Freeman 
(S.  Dak.)  Academy  and  an  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite  history  professor  at  Freeman  Junior 
College. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Mt.  Jackson,  Va.:  Jacqueline  Burkett, 
Patricia  Eggleston,  Betty  Estep,  and  Raymond 
Estep  by  baptism  and  Glenn  Golladay  by 
confession  of  faith.  Tunkhannock  Mennonite 
Fellowship,  Susquehanna,  Pa.:  Brian  Mast, 
Kenneth  Landis,  Janice  Wert,  and  Maria  Mus- 
ser.  First  Mennonite,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  John 
Albrecht  and  Mitchell  Miller  by  baptism  and 
David  and  Teri  Canal  by  confession  of  faith. 
Wayside,  Pedro,  Ohio:  Bill  Crabtree  by  bap- 
tism and  Ida  Cox  by  confession  of  faith.  Locust 
Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.:  John  Dale  and  Joy 
Gerber  and  Sterling  Neff  by  confession  of 
faith.  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.Y.: 
Carmella  Arnold,  Kathleen  Dennis,  Melody 
Pannell,  and  Richard  Panned.  First  Menno- 


nite, Richmond,  Va.:  Diann  Grove,  Karen  Lon- 
gacher,  and  Allison  Rohrer. 

Change  of  address:  In  the  June  10  issue, 
Daniel  Kauffman's  change  of  address  from 
Haven,  KS,  to  Versailles,  MO,  was  listed.  The 
box  number  is  incorrect.  It  should  be  Box  171, 
not  177. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bauman,  Phil  and  Sandy  (Graber), 
Boyertown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jared  Richard, 
May  24. 

Bender,  Gerald  and  Gudrun,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.,  third  daughter,  Martina  Toby,  May  23. 

Braden,  Wayne  and  Karen  (Swartz- 
endruber),  Elkhart,  Ind.,  second  child,  first 
son,  Christopher  Robert,  May  19. 

Doll,  Richard  and  Elaine  (Kurtz),  Canton, 
Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Stephanie 
Lynn,  June  2. 

Gingrich,  Earl  and  Karen  (Jordan),  Alma, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jason  Earl,  May  24. 

Graber,  Mark  K.  and  Rae  Ann  (Troxell), 
Auburn,  Ind.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Rae,  Apr.  9. 

Graydus,  Charles  and  Carla  (Nafziger), 
Elverson,  Pa.,  third  child,  Austin  Charles,  Feb. 
10. 

Guntz,  Russell  and  Debbie  (Anders), 
Collegeville,  Pa.,  second  child,  Andrew 
Michael,  Apr.  22. 

Hertzler,  Tony  and  Kathy,  Powhatan,  Va., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Allison  Colleen, 
Jan.  15. 

Hochstetler,  Bill  and  Rosie  (Stauffer),  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  first  child,  Justin  Jay,  Apr.  28. 

Hoover,  Robert  and  Esther  (Heisey), 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  first  child,  Andrew  Robert, 
May  24. 

Kulp,  James  D.  and  Joan  (Oswald),  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  first  child,  Christina  Elizabeth, 
Apr.  12. 

Leichty,  Phil  and  Renell  (Smith),  Auburn, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Megan  Marie,  May  24. 

Martin,  Thomas  J.  and  Joy  (Wenger),  Vine- 
land,  N.J.,  first  child,  Karena  Joy,  May  8. 

Miller,  Daniel  and  Jaynette  (Miller), 
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McPherson,  Kans.,  second  and  third  children, 
first  and  second  daughters,  Leslie  Sugandha, 
born  on  Sept.  18,  1981,  and  Amreitha  Richelle, 
born  on  June  17,  1982;  received  for  adoption, 
May  22. 

Nafziger,  Dean  and  Robin  (Rae),  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  first  child,  Ezra  Dean,  May  31. 

Rodgers,  Jeff  and  Phyllis  (Davis),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  second  daughter,  Monica  Kay,  June  4. 

Smith,  Timothy  A.  and  Diane  (Steury), 
Spencerville,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Kyleigh  Diane,  May  1. 

Weaver,  Larry  and  Marge  (Litwiller),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  fourth  son,  Timothy  Scott,  May  29. 

Correction:  There  was  an  error  in  the  listing 
of  the  birth  of  the  child  of  Mark  and  Mardi  Ma- 
nary in  the  June  3 issue.  The  name  should  be 
Matthew  Joseph  (not  Joshua)  and  the  date  of 
birth  was  May  8 (not  May  7). 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Boshart-Rennau.  Craig  Boshart,  Wood 
River,  Nebr.,  Wood  River  cong.,  and  Karla 
Rennau,  Wood  River,  Nebr.,  Lutheran  Church, 
May  31. 

Boughner-Howell.  Joe  Boughner,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  Howell, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  May  31. 

Brenneman-Yoder.  Lance  Brenneman,  Ka- 
lona, Iowa,  Catholic  Church,  and  Brenda 
Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  by  Nick 
Adams,  May  31. 

Hunsberger-Brunk.  Kenneth  Hunsberger, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  and  Shirley  Brunk, 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  by  Glen  Freed,  May  10. 

King-Nesham.  Emory  King  and  Sarah 
Nesham,  both  of  Peace  cong.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  by 
David  Eshleman,  Apr.  12. 

MacKay-Hochstetler.  Bruce  MacKay, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Miriam  Hochstetler,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Mennonite 
Church,  by  Roger  Hochstetler,  father  of  the 
bride,  May  17. 

Nafziger-Kratz.  Don  Nafziger,  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  and  Rose  Kratz,  Franconia,  Pa.,  by  Karl 
Glick,  Feb.  22. 

Ryckman-Varghese.  Todd  Ryckman, 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  Anglican  Church,  and  Eliza- 
beth Varghese,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Holyrood 
cong.,  by  Roger  Hochstetler,  May  3. 

Stoltzfus-Harrison.  Eric  Stoltzfus, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Carol  Harrison, 
Stanton,  Mich.,  by  Luke  Stoltzfus,  father  of 
the  groom,  Apr.  26. 

Strebe-Riffenburgh.  Erich  Strebe,  Las 
Vegas,  N.Mex.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Audrey 
Riffenburgh,  Farmington,  N.Mex.,  Boise 
(Idaho)  cong.,  by  Larry  Hauder  and  Edward 
Strebe,  father  of  the  groom,  Apr.  26. 

Weaver-Weber.  Randy  J.  Weaver,  Stevens, 
Pa.,  and  Wanda  Jean  Weber,  Rheinholds,  Pa., 
by  Aaron  Weaver,  father  of  the  groom,  May  17. 

Webster-Long.  Randy  Webster,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  First  Methodist  Church,  and  Phyllis 
Long,  Newton,  Kans.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  by 
Edwin  J.  Stalter,  May  24. 


OBITUARIES 


Alderfer,  Ralph  A.,  son  of  Rein  and  Susan 
(Alderfer)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  25,  1908;  died  at  his  home  in 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  June  2,  1986;  aged  78  y.  He 
was  married  to  Marie  Derstine,  who  survives. 


Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Geraldine— 
Mrs.  Ben  F.  Lapp,  Evelyn — Mrs.  Arden  God- 
shall,  Nancy— Mrs.  H.  Ray  Mininger,  and 
Donna  Marie — Mrs.  Arlin  Derstine),  3 sons 
(James  D.,  Gordon  D.,  and  Curtis  Neal  D.),  18 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Caroline  Alderfer  and  Naomi  Moyer),  and  4 
brothers  (Allen,  Abram,  Sanford,  and  Harold). 
He  was  a member  of  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  5,  in  charge  of  Samuel  R.  Janzen  and 
Gerald  A.  Clemmer;  interment  in  Souderton 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Conley,  Pearl,  daughter  of  Jay  and  Rilda 
(Sparks)  Collins,  was  born  in  Logan  Co.,  W. 
Va.;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
May  28,  1986;  aged  64  y.  She  was  married  to 
Arthur  W.  Conley,  who  died  in  1975.  Surviving 
are  her  mother,  one  daughter  (Judy  Williams), 
one  son  (Dennis),  7 grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Avery  Collins),  one  half  brother  (Willard 
Skaggs),  and  2 half  sisters  (Edna  Ryon  and 
Elda  Damron).  She  was  a member  of  Wayside 
Mennonite  Chapel,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  31,  in  charge  of  Chauncy 
Grieser;  interment  in  Vernon  Furnace 
Cemetery. 

Derstine,  Linford  A.,  son  of  Noah  and  Mary 
Ann  (Alderfer)  Derstine,  was  born  at 
Souderton,  Pa.,  June  29, 1909;  died  at  his  home 
at  Souderton,  Pa.,  May  24,  1986;  aged  76  y.  He 
was  married  to  Florence  Rice,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Louise — Mrs. 
Ray  M.  Histand  and  Sonja— Mrs.  Arden  L. 
Moyer),  one  son  (Ferril  R. ),  6 grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Willis  A. 
and  Alvin  A.).  He  was  a member  of  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  28,  in  charge  of  Samuel 
Janzen  and  Gerald  A.  Clemmer;  interment  in 
Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mager,  George  Booth,  son  of  Harry  and 
Esther  (Booth)  Mager,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  31, 1927;  died  of  cardiac 
decompensation  at  Lehigh  Valley  Medical 
Center,  Allentown,  Pa.,  June  2, 1986;  aged  58  y. 
On  July  16,  1960,  he  was  married  to  June  J. 
Enders,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Georgette  and  Lynette  Mager),  one 
son  (George  Mager,  Jr.),  and  3 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  4,  in  charge  of  Mark  M.  Derstine  and 
George  Hampshire;  interment  in  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ivan  J.,  son  of  David  D.  and  Annie 
M.  (Miller)  Miller,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Apr.  17,  1915;  died  at  Pleasantview 
Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  June  2,  1986;  aged  71  y. 
On  Oct.  12,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Ida 
Steider,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Russell  L.  and  Eldon  D.),  one  daughter 
(Arleen  H. — Mrs.  Phil  Schwartz),  9 grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Emily  Miller).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (David  H.)  and 
one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  4,  in  charge  of  Dean 
Swartzendruber  and  Orie  Wenger;  interment 
in  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Petersheim,  Annie  R.,  daughter  of  Elias 
and  Hannah  (Kurtz)  Fisher,  was  born  on  Sept. 
20,  1890;  died  on  May  31,  1986;  aged  95  y.  She 
was  married  to  Aaron  Petersheim,  who  died  in 
1953.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Emma  R. 
Johnson,  Cora  M.  Killinger,  Helen  E.  Smith, 
Ida  A.  Baxter,  and  Pearl  I.  Petersheim),  3 sons 
(J.  Allen,  Chester  A.,  and  Charles  L.),  17 
grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  brother  (Jacob  K.  Fisher).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Walter  L.  Labs 
Funeral  Home,  in  charge  of  Omar  A.  Kurtz; 
interment  in  Conestoga  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Stanley,  son  of  John  P.  and  Mary 
(Stauffer)  Roth,  was  born  in  Milford,  Nebr., 
Dec.  25,  1916;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Albu- 
querque, N.Mex.,  May  23,  1986;  aged  69  y.  On 


Sept.  24,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Beulah 
Saltzman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Lauralee— Mrs.  Les  Roth, 
Glenda — Mrs.  Bob  Maury,  and  Betty — Mrs. 
Roger  Weaver),  one  son  (Duane  Roth),  8 grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Chris,  John,  and  Harry), 
and  one  sister  (Phoebe — Mrs.  Vern  Yoder).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Eileen 
Jane).  He  was  a member  of  East  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  May  27,  in  charge  of  Cloy  Roth, 
Ron  King,  and  Lloyd  Gingerich;  interment  in 
East  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Ruth,  Florence  N.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Sallie  (Nice)  Landis,  was  born  on  July  2,  1895; 
died  at  Grandview  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
May  28,  1986;  aged  90  y.  On  Mar.  17,  1917,  she 
was  married  to  Arthur  D.  Ruth,  who  died  on 
Aug.  12,  1985.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Paul  L., 
Marvin  L.,  and  Ralph  L.  Ruth),  17  grand- 
children, and  12  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Harold  L.).  She 
was  a member  of  Line  Lexington  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  31,  in  charge  of  Robert  Walters  and  Lo- 
well Delp;  interment  in  Line  Lexington  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Milton  B.,  son  of  Amos  H. 
and  Fanny  (Burkhart)  Zimmerman,  was  born 
at  New  Holland,  Pa.,  Sept.  12, 1897;  died  at  the 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
May  31,  1986;  aged  88  y.  On  Sept.  25,  1920,  he 
was  married  to  Florence  Marie  Jackson,  who 
died  in  June  1984.  Surviving  are  8 sons  (John 
M.,  Amos  H.,  Carl  R.,  Irvin  L.,  Roy  G.,  Earl  M., 
Kenneth  E.,  and  J.  Clyde),  5 daughters  (Mrs. 
Mary  Yocum,  F.  Arline  Zimmerman,  Mrs. 
Laura  Stauffer,  Mrs.  Erma  Birky,  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  Eckert),  37  grandchildren,  27  great- 
grandchildren, 3 sisters,  and  4 brothers.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  and  one 
sister.  He  was  a member  of  Hinkletown  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  in  charge  of  Warren  Good;  interment  in 
the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Correction:  In  the  obituary  of  Tony 
Stutzman  in  the  June  3 issue,  it  stated  that  he 
died  at  Somerset  Pa.  It  should  have  said 
Somerset,  Ind. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  6//  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Chnrch 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, June  27-28 

Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June  28-July  1 

VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Conference,  Wheaton,  111., 
June  29-July  1 

Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  7- 
18 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  9-13 

Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  July 

10-13 

Missions  Festival,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  11-13 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  July  13-15 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greensburg,  Kans., 
Aug.  1-3 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford,  Nebr., 
Aug.  1-3 

Eastern  States  Assembly,  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  1-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug  5-7 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Aug  7-8 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  annual  assembly, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  7-10 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  officers’  meeting,  Asliland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Aug.  12-14 

Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  23 
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Evangelicals  to  seek  common  position 
on  Catholic  relations 

A worldwide  gathering  of  evangelicals 
will  attempt  to  reach  a common  position 
on  relations  with  Roman  Catholics  when 
it  assembles  soon  in  Singapore. 

The  occasion  will  be  the  eighth  General 
Assembly  of  the  World  Evangelical 
Fellowship,  which  was  founded  35  years 
ago  and  today  has  52  national  and  re- 
gional evangelical  fellowships  as  mem- 
bers. 

“A  Contemporary  Evangelical  Perspec- 
tive on  Roman  Catholicism,”  a 38-page 
document,  will  be  up  for  discussion  by  the 
150-250  delegates  at  the  Singapore  meet- 
ing. It  is  the  work  of  a 16-member  in- 
ternational task  force  that  has  spent  two 
years  preparing,  circulating,  and  critiqu- 
ing a series  of  three  study  drafts. 

The  impetus  for  preparing  a common 
statement  arose  following  the  organiza- 
tion’s seventh  General  Assembly  in  Eng- 
land in  1980.  Roman  Catholic  observers 
were  invited  to  that  gathering,  and  their 
presence  “offended  some  of  the  member 
groups  from  areas  where  evangelicals  are 
a distinct  minority,  and  where  they  feel 
set  upon  by  Catholics,”  according  to  an 
observer. 

Two  approaches  to  rock  music: 
ban  it  or  listen  carefully? 

An  evangelist’s  sermon  on  rock  music 
in  Jackson,  Mich.,  spilled  out  into  the 
street,  where  a melee  developed  that  took 
four  squad  cars  of  police  to  quell. 

In  contrast,  a Catholic  priest  who  is  a 
disc  jockey  on  a rock  radio  station  in  San 
Francisco  said  in  a talk  in  Indianapolis 
that  rock  music  should  be  discussed 
rather  than  condemned. 

Father  Don  Kimball  said,  in  a speech  to 
Catholic  teens  and  adults  involved  in 
youth  ministries,  that  adults  who  stick 
their  heads  in  the  sand  miss  opportunities 
to  teach  values  to  teens. 

Evangelist  Steven  Timmons  of  Beloit, 
Wis.,  meanwhile  preached  against  rock 
music  at  Jackson’s  Westwood  United 
Pentecostal  Church.  The  sermon  ended  in 
chaos,  with  youths  opposing  the  evan- 
gelist and  his  supporters  shouting  at  each 
other.  Timmons  had  warned  rock  fans 
that  they  were  headed  straight  to  hell. 

Disaster  relief  in  Africa  is  ‘a  disaster,’ 
says  World  Council  of  Churches  official 

Despite  the  self-congratulation  of  some 
people  who  raised  funds  to  feed  the  starv- 
ing in  Africa,  there  isn’t  much  cause  to 
celebrate,  according  to  the  coordinator  of 


the  Africa  Drought  Task  Force  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Tad  Mitsui  said  recently  that  despite 
warnings  for  many  years,  people  outside 
Africa  didn’t  take  the  situation  seriously 
until  hundreds  of  thousands  had  died. 
And  when  aid  did  come,  it  was  often  at 
the  expense  of  more  important  develop- 
ment projects  for  which  fundraising  is 
more  difficult.  Disaster  relief  can  also  be 
a disaster  in  itself,  he  said,  because  it 
draws  attention  away  from  the  real  issue: 
the  structure  of  the  international 
economy. 

Emergency  relief  is  needed,  but  should 
end  as  quickly  as  possible  because  it 
increases  dependence  on  charity,  dis- 
courages local  food  production,  disrupts 
the  local  market  and  the  traditional 
fabric  of  social  life,  and  creates  un- 
necessary bureaucracy.  Receiving  charity 
also  offends  the  receiver’s  sense  of  dignity 
as  a human  person,  Mitsui  said. 

California  relief  fund 
is  no  pipe  dream 

It’s  not  funny  being  unable  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  at  church,  says  Don  Girard, 
chairman  of  a new  “relief”  fund  at  the 
Church  in  Ocean  Park — a United  Meth- 
odist congregation  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
He  recently  sent  out  letters  to  church 
members  appealing  for  contributions  to 
repair  a collapsed  sewer  line  and  make 
the  church  toilet  operable  again. 

Although  it  was  written  in  a church 
context,  Girard’s  letter  was  more  sca- 
tological than  eschatological.  He  said  that 
church  officials  turned  down  such  fund- 
raising ideas  as  a “benefit  sit-in”  and  “I 
flushed  for  Jesus”  pledge  cards. 

Some  observers  speculated  that  the  re- 
lief fund  might  have  more  success  if  the 
church  were  in  a different  location,  such 
as  Flushing,  N.Y.  But  Pastor  Jim  Conn 
said  the  congregation  reflects  “the  ec- 
lectic, artistic,  and  politically  active 
beach  community”  it  serves  and  that  the 
fund-raising  letter  probably  would  not 
draw  objections.  Of  course,  people  who 
don’t  like  the  letter  could  always  crumple 
it  up  and  use  the  paper  for  something 
else. 

Wesleyan  Church  moving  from 
Marion,  Ind.,  to  ‘metropolitan  city’ 

In  an  effort  to  enhance  the  de- 
nomination’s impact  on  society,  directors 
of  the  Wesleyan  Church  have  decided  to 
move  its  world  headquarters  from 
Marion,  Ind.,  to  a larger  metropolitan 
area.  Since  1959,  the  denomination’s 
headquarters  have  been  located  in  this 
city  of  about  35,000.  “As  we  face  the  next 
decade  and  century,”  board  member 
Earle  Wilson  said,  “if  we  are  to  make  an 
impact  on  the  general  world  we  really 
need  the  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
metropolitan  city.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  denomination’s 
move  from  Marion  will  cost  more  than  $3 


million.  Wilson  said  it  would  have  cost 
about  $1.6  million  to  expand  the  church’s 
Marion  facilities  to  accommodate  the 
organization’s  growth.  The  Wesleyan 
Church  has  1,850  congregations.  It  also 
has  four  colleges,  including  Marion 
College. 

Jews  for  Jesus  dispute  charge  of 
anti-Semitism  in  Jewish  press 

Quotations  from  Jews  for  Jesus  staff 
sessions  that  are  being  circulated  by  its 
opponents  in  the  Jewish  community  have 
been  taken  out  of  context,  according  to 
the  founder  and  leader  of  the  “Hebrew 
Christian”  organization. 

An  article  about  Jews  for  Jesus  that 
originally  appeared  in  B'nai  B’rith  Mes- 
senger has  been  published  in  several 
Jewish  weeklies,  including  one  that  fea- 
tured it  on  its  front  page  with  the  head- 
line “Jews  for  Jesus:  Anti-Semitic.”  The 
quotes  included:  “We  have  waited  too 
long  to  teach  that  Judaism  is  a false  reli- 
gion.” “The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  practic- 
ing any  form  of  Judaism.  We  are  practic- 
ing Christianity.  That  is  our  religion.” 
“We  have  much  acclaim  because  we  have 
carefully  concealed  our  faults.” 

Jews  for  Jesus  founder/leader  Martin 
Rosen  said  the  statements  sound  “pretty 
rotten”  and  “ridiculous”  when  taken  out 
of  context,  but  have  a different 
significance  if  put  in  the  proper 
perspective.  He  explained  that  Jews  for 
Jesus  “make  a distinction  between 
Jewishness  and  Judaism.  Judaism  is  a 
religion  of  the  rabbis.  Most  Jews  don’t 
practice  Judaism.  Jewishness  is  an 
ethnicity.” 

Chicago  priest  says  Illinois  lottery 
victimizes  the  poor 

Thomas  O’Gorman,  pastor  of  St. 
Malachy’s  Parish  in  Chicago,  is  attracting 
national  attention  for  his  fight  against 
the  billion-dollar-a-year  Illinois  lottery. 

According  to  the  priest,  the  lottery  is 
using  “racist”  tactics  and  “draining 
much-needed  cash  from  the  poor.”  He 
believes  that  much  of  the  lottery’s  ad- 
vertising is  targeted  to  reach  blacks  and 
poor  people,  and  uses  black  businesses  as 
outlets  to  reach  them. 

To  dramatize  his  point,  the  priest  asked 
his  parishioners  to  bring  in  their  losing 
lottery  tickets  one  Sunday  and  drop  them 
into  the  collection  basket.  More  than  300 
families  brought  in  some  $5,000  in  losing 
tickets  that  day. 

Father  O’Gorman  has  led  two  public 
protests  against  the  lottery  at  the  State  of 
Illinois  Center  in  Chicago.  He  said  he 
plans  to  continue  his  battle  until  the  lot- 
tery is  outlawed  in  the  state.  “There  is  no 
‘easy  street,’  ” the  priest  declared,  refer- 
ring to  a slogan  used  in  lottery  ads. 
“People  cannot  look  into  the  face  of  the 
crucified  Jesus  and  say  there  is  an  easy 
street.” 
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The  good  people 


Note:  The  editor  is  currently  on  a study  tour  of  Central 
America.  This  editorial  originally  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1970  issue  of  “Christian  Living”  which  he  was  editing 
at  the  time.  It  is  reprinted  with  permission. 

My  seatmate  on  the  flight  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago 
was  a resident  in  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  studying  in 
Columbus.  Reasonably  articulate  and  friendly,  he  com- 
mented on  the  food,  the  difficulty  of  flying  from 
Columbus  to  K.C.,  the  high  cost  of  apartment  living. 

When  I revealed  my  connection  with  the  Mennonite 
Church,  he  was  impressed.  “There  were  Mennonites  in 
the  area  where  I grew  up,”  he  said.  “They  are  good 
people.” 

Not  being  quick-witted  like  our  Lord  who  answered, 
“There  is  none  good  but  God,”  I didn’t  know  what  to  say. 
But  the  experience  set  me  thinking.  What  should  I have 
said  in  response  to  the  view  that  Mennonites  are  good 
people?  Here  are  some  things  I might  have  said  if  I had 
thought  of  them. 

Mennonites  are  really  no  better  than  anyone  else,  I 
should  have  said.  They  too  must  fight  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  and  do  not  always  win.  But  Mennonites 
have  been  captured  by  a great  idea:  that  God  is  love  and 
he  who  follows  God  is  expected  to  love.  Mennonites  have 
heard  that  it  is  more  important  to  be  right  than  to  be  ac- 
ceptable, and  we  have  partly  believed  it.  We  have  heard 
also  the  words  of  Jesus  “There  is  more  happiness  in  giving 
than  in  receiving”  (Acts  20:35,  TEV),  and  we  have  also 
tried  to  take  this  seriously. 

Now  I would  be  interested  in  learning  from  my  com- 
panion which  of  these  ideas  in  practice  he  had  observed: 
Mennonites  doing  right  and  being  considered  odd  for  it,  or 
doing  good  for  those  in  need  and  not  being  paid  for  it. 
Perhaps,  though,  what  he  remembered  was  another  Men- 
nonite tendency  which  has  less  theological  justification: 
simply  minding  our  own  business. 

I would  want  to  be  candid  with  him  and  point  out,  as 
implied  above,  that  these  and  other  great  ideas  have  not 


kept  us  from  our  own  share  of  foolishness.  For  example, 
our  will  to  do  right  when  others  do  not  and  thus  be  pe- 
culiar for  Christ’s  sake  has  sometimes  become  peculiarity 
for  its  own  sake  and  thus  no  glory  to  Christ.  Today,  I 
could  mention,  we  are  faced  with  an  opposite  problem.  In 
a desire  to  do  well  and  be  acceptable  to  others,  some  of  us 
have  nearly  worshiped  the  cult  of  respectability — to  be 
nice  for  niceness’  sake.  And  this  too  is  self-defeating. 

Further,  though  claiming  to  fear  none  but  God  alone, 
we  have  yet  been  moved  by  the  cries  of  others  who  do  not 
have  this  belief  to  guide  them.  And  so  we  have  sometimes 
favored  law-and-order  violence,  for  fear  of  what  lawless 
violence  would  do  to  us.  Or  we  have  taken  up  the  anticom- 
munist story  which,  even  if  it  were  true,  should  not  scare 
people  with  a faith  like  ours. 

And  yet,  I would  say,  we  keep  going  back  to  the  source 
of  our  ideas  in  the  Bible  and  our  history  and  these  help  to 
stabilize  us.  Even  when  one  generation  falters,  another 
picks  them  up  and  attempts  new  forms  of  witness  and 
service  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

So,  I would  tell  him,  when  I was  invited  to  serve  in  an 
institution  of  another  denomination,  I declined,  in  part 
because  the  time  was  not  convenient,  but  also  because 
this  radical  concern  for  doing  right  and  doing  good 
seemed  less  apparent  in  the  other  group. 

Thus,  though  I would  not  wish  to  accept  his  label  “good 
people”  at  face  value,  I sense  that  he  has  observed  some- 
thing important  in  us.  But,  I would  tell  him,  nothing  good 
that  Mennonites  have  is  our  own,  nor  is  it  exclusive.  The 
only  promises  we  have  are  in  the  Bible  and  they  belong  to 
all. 

For  the  people  of  God  are  not  like  other  people:  with  a 
genealogy  that  follows  blood  or  ethnnic  lines.  The  Spirit, 
like  the  wind,  will  not  be  confined  in  this  way.  So  the 
people  of  God  are  formed  and  re-formed  in  each  genera- 
tion and  he  can  become  one,  too. 

This  is  what  I might  have  said  if  I had  thought  of  it. 
What  do  you  say  when  you  hear  Mennonites  described  as 
“good  peopl  e',cl— Daniel  Hertzler 
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God  of  gringos 
and  mad  dogs 


Flags  separate  “us”  from 
“them.”  And  “gringos”  and 
“mad  dogs”  are  handy 
substitutes  for  Billy  and 
Ahmed,  (story  inside) 


God  of  gringos  and 

by  Robert  Roberg 

As  a child  I was  a victim  of  propaganda.  America  was 
presented  to  me  as  a haven  for  the  oppressed.  A land 
where  the  smallest  could  know  justice.  A land  given  to 
our  forefathers  by  God. 

I loved  my  country.  My  dad  and  uncles  had  fought 
against  Hitler  and  against  the  “dirty  Japs.”  God  was  on 
our  side,  for  we  had  won  the  war.  By  the  time  I had 
finished  grade  8 1 had  pledged  allegiance  to  the  flag  and 
my  country  1,600  times.  I was  proud  to  be  an  American. 

To  see  Old  Glory  blowing  in  the  breeze  and  to  hear  the 
StarSpangled  Banner  brought  a lump  to  my  throat. 

But  something  happened  to  me  in  the  process  of  grow- 
ing up.  I lived  in  many  different  countries  and  saw  many 
strange  flags.  I observed  how  patriotism  affects  people  in 
other  lands.  Now  I see  a flag  as  a wall.  It  separates  “us” 
from  “them.”  Ultimately  a flag  dehumanizes.  We  become 
God’s  chosen  people  and  they  become  the  mad  dogs. 

I remember  the  first  time  I was  dehumanized.  I was 
nine  years  old.  We  were  eating  lunch  in  a park  in  British 
Columbia  during  a camping  trip.  Suddenly  stones  began 
to  fall  around  us.  Four  teenage  boys  were  hurling  them 
and  shouting  “Gringos,  go  home.”  I didn’t  know  what  the 
word  meant  but  I picked  up  stones  to  retaliate.  My 
parents  rebuked  me  as  we  quickly  left. 

Name-calling.  As  I grew  older  I learned  to  call  Ca- 
nadians “canooks.”  I still  don’t  know  what  it  means,  but  it 
made  “us”  feel  superior  over  “them.” 

Name-calling  is  a major  part  of  propaganda.  The  goal  is 
to  make  the  enemies  subhuman.  It  is  always  easier  to  kill 
someone  called  a canook,  kraut,  dirty  Jap,  or  mad  dog 
than  to  kill  someone  named  Billy,  Karle,  or  Mario. 

I thank  God  that  Jesus  came  to  end  dehumanizing.  He 
said,  “Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be 
in  danger  of  the  council”  (Matt.  5:22).  Jesus  came  to  break 
down  the  dividing  walls  that  separate.  He  has  “broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us”  (Eph. 

2:14).  He  came  to  beat  the  swords  into  plowshares  and  the 
flags  into  clothing  for  the  naked. 

Canada  Day  (July  1)  and  Independence  Day  (July  4)  are 
upon  us.  We  must  be  on  our  guard.  Caesar  is  seductive 
and  his  propaganda  enticing.  Patriotic  rhetoric  will  fill 
the  air.  This  will  be  especially  maudlin  in  the  U.S.  as  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  will  pluck  at  our  heartstrings.  Blind 
patriotism,  however,  is  always  incompatible  with  true 


Robert  Roberg,  Clayhole,  Ky.,  is  administrator  of  Bethel  Mennonite 
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mad  dogs 


spirituality.  Patriotism  exalts  the  Fatherland  rather  than 
the  Father’s  Land. 

Patriotism  is  based  on  pride,  the  chief  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  Pride  is  deadliest  when  found  in  Christians 
for  it  can  lead  to  double-mindedness  and  fanaticism. 
Nazism  was  a national  pride  mixed  with  Christianity. 
Patriotism  wed  to  Christianity  leads  to  the  twisted  cross. 

I was  recently  among  many  Christian  book  publishers 
in  Los  Angeles.  To  them  Jesus  was  a super  patriot  and  a 
white  American.  Another  book  first  published  long  ago 
says  otherwise.  The  leaders  of  his  nation  had  him  killed 
because  he  was  unpatriotic.  For  example,  he  sounded  like 


When  I looked  into  the  face  of 
the  canook,  kraut,  dirty  Jap, 
and  mad  dog  Libyan,  I saw 
Jesus’  face  reflected  there. 


a tax-resister  (Luke  23:2).  He  was  not  a proper  party  man. 
Jesus  came  to  end  patriotism  with  its  misguided  love.  He 
came  to  redirect  that  love  to  Yahweh  and  to  cast  down 
everything  that  exalts  itself  against  him  (2  Cor.  10:5). 

Blinders  fell  from  my  eyes.  When  I was  a child  the 
propaganda  molded  me  into  a patriot.  Later  the  blinders 
fell  from  my  eyes.  When  I looked  into  the  face  of  the  ca- 
nook, kraut,  dirty  Jap,  and  mad  dog  Libyan,  I saw  Jesus 
reflected  there.  Satan  is  the  patriot,  the  dehumanizer,  the 
propagandist,  the  wall  builder,  and  the  flagmaker.  He 
revels  in  the  overindulgences  of  Canada  Day  and  Inde- 
pendence Day  that  make  us  love  “us”  and  distrust  “them.” 

The  boys  who  threw  stones  at  my  family  have  been  for- 
given and  forgotten.  I married  a Canadian  woman  and  we 
are  expecting  our  fifth  child  in  September.  I don’t  like  to 
label  her  a Canadian,  nor  do  I any  longer  think  of  myself 
as  an  American.  Jesus  has  made  us  members  of  his  body 
which  is  interracial  and  international. 

We  are  to  come  from  among  the  patriots  to  be  a 
separate  people.  I have  no  loyalty  to  any  king  except 
Jesus.  Consider  John  19:15:  “Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Shall 
I crucify  your  King?  The  chief  priest  answered,  We  have 
no  king  but  Caesar.”  They  spoke  the  truth,  for  no  one  can 
serve  two  masters.  ^ 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


How  is  our  voice 
to  be  heard? 

Periodically  the  constituency  of  the 
church  is  “scolded”  for  its  failure  to  pay 
certain  bills  incurred  by  the  various 
boards  and  agencies,  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  us.  There  may  well  be  such  a 
lack  of  concern  in  some  quarters,  but  did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  may  be 
other  reasons  for  lack  of  support? 

Several  years  ago,  we  attended  a 
meeting  in  which  the  treasurer  of  a 
church  board  chastised  the  audience  for 
“giving  too  much  to  relief,  and  not  enough 
to  other  programs.”  Yes,  in  those  words! 
Might  it  not  be  that  the  people  are  saying 
that  relief  of  the  suffering  of  others  is 
more  important  to  them  than  programs 
that  are  geared  for  our  own  enjoyment  or 
entertainment  or  “benefit”? 

This  message  needs  to  be  heard  by  the 
several  agencies:  “What  way  have  you 
given  us  to  vote,  except  with  our 
pocketbooks?”  To  lump  everything  into  a 
“unified  budget”  will  not  induce  me  to 
contribute  to  things  that  I do  not  see  to  be 
of  value. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  talk  about  “giv- 
ing the  church  ownership”  of  various  pro- 
grams: but  the  extent  of  “ownership” 
seems  to  be  the  “right”  to  pay  the  bills! 

When  we  were  with  the  Brethren,  in 
the  Southwest,  we  were  impressed  with 
the  structure  they  have  that  makes  it 
possible  for  any  member  to  have  a 
concern  heard  and  discussed  by  the 
entire  brotherhood.  Anyone  may  bring  a 
“query”  to  the  local  congregation.  If  they 
agree  that  it  should  be  discussed,  they 
refer  it  to  the  district  level.  The  district, 
then,  decides  if  it  should  be  passed  on  to 
the  national  level.  The  ordinary  member 
can  be  heard.  Each  congregation  elected 
at  least  one  delegate  to  the  national 
group. 

We  have  no  such  privilege.  Far  too 
frequently,  the  ordinary  person  who  tries 
to  raise  a concern  is  dismissed  as  “trying 
to  run  things.”  Did  not  our  Lord  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  his  people  in  order  that  he 
might  speak  to  us  all,  through  us  all? 

A lot  has  been  said — and  rightly  so— 
about  the  parachurch  causes  that  siphon 
off  Mennonite  money.  But  maybe  we  need 
to  recognize  that  people  are  giving  to 
what  they  believe  in.  Where  has  our 
teaching  fallen  down?  We  decry  large  in- 
stitutions that  consume  many  resources: 
yet  we  also  call  for  funds  for  buildings 
and  institutions — some  very  ponderous 
institutions,  that  are  not  open  to  the 
evaluation  of  the  brotherhood  at  large. 
What  is  the  difference,  really,  between 
the  “askings”  that  we  are  handed,  and  the 
pleas  of  the  electronic  bigwigs?  Neither  is 
really  open  to  counsel  on  the  details  of  the 


use  of  those  funds.  I am  not  charging 
abuse:  only  lack  of  concern  to  listen,  to 
the  folks  who  are  asked  to  pay. 

Show  me  clearly,  that  a program 
stands  a good  chance  of  doing  Jesus’  bid- 
ding to  feed  the  hungry,  care  for  the  hurt- 
ing, and  build  an  obedient  brotherhood, 
and  I will  support  it  gladly.  I am  not  con- 
vinced that  all  our  appeals  accomplish 
those  ends.— Ruth  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


“Social”  drinking 
and  “social”  Christians 

This  past  year  or  two  there  has  been 
quite  a lot  of  debate  in  these  pages  on  the 
issue  of  drinking.  We  have  heard  heart- 
rending stories  about  Hesston  College 
youth  being  killed  in  an  accident 
involving  alcohol.  We  have  heard  an 
Indiana  woman  report  on  her  experiences 
with  a friend’s  sister  who  was  also  killed 
in  an  alcohol-related  car  accident.  We 
have  heard  about  Mothers  and  Students 
Against  Drunken  Driving. 

What  puzzles  me  when  reflecting  about 
all  I heard  in  this  regard  is  the  term 
“social”  drinking.  One  will  often  read  or 
hear  statements  such  as:  “I  am  a social 
drinker.”  Indeed,  women  and  men  looking 
for  a companion  through  newspaper  ads 
also  use  that  term;  “Hi,  I am  a nice  29- 
year-old  Christian  brunette  ...”  etc.,  and 
then  comes  this  strange  term  listed 
among  all  those  other  qualities  that  that 
young  lady  believes  to  possess:  not  only  is 
she  fond  of  outdoors,  deep  conversations, 
and  so  on,  but  she  is  also  a “social  drinker 
only.” 

Being  a teetotaler  (that  is  someone  who 
doesn’t  consume  any  alcohol)  makes  it 
relatively  easy  for  me  to  point  a finger  at 
others.  But  here’s  the  question  anyway: 
what  is  so  “social”  about  drinking? 
Indeed,  I begin  to  wonder  why  we 
shouldn’t  do  either  one  of  two  things: 
either  drop  the  term  “social,”  and 
henceforth  commence  to  call  any  self- 
professed  “social  drinker”  simply 
“drinker”  or,  alternatively,  to  proliferate 
the  use  of  that  ominous  term.  For 
example,  we  could  begin  to  talk  of  “social” 
abortionists  (people  who  kill  babies),  and 
of  “social”  warriors  (those  who  fight  for 
the  presumed  benefit  of  supplying  your 
car  with  gasoline  won  from  Arab  oil). 

But  now  we  are  talking  about  words,  it 
seems.  Congress  likes  to  talk  about  deficit 
reduction.  That  certainly  sounds  a lot 
better  than  talking  about  the  plain  old 
deficit  or  even  about  deficit  increases 
(which  is  what  has  lately  been  happening, 
despite  deficit  reduction  talk).  Come  to 
think  of  it,  it  seems  that,  when  talking 
about  “social”  drinkers,  we  really  are 
talking  about  euphemism  (words  that 
make  things  sound  better  than  they  are). 
And,  we  harbor  no  doubt,  “social  drinker” 
does  sound  better  than  “drinker.” 


Come  to  think  of  Jesus  himself:  I don’t 
think  he  utilized  euphemism  a whole  lot. 
Actually,  he  spoke  a rather  clear-cut  lan- 
guage (“Woe  to  you  . . .”)  which  may  be 
why  we  don’t  understand  him  well.  May 
that  be  as  it  may,  let  me  return  to  my  pro- 
posal: namely  to  either  drop  the  term 
“social”  before  the  word  “drinker”  and 
henceforth  call  “social  drinkers”  simply 
“drinkers”  or  to  introduce  the  term 
“social  Christians”  for  those  Christians 
who  are  but  “social  drinkers.” 

— Jurgen  Brauer,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Mennonite  Pentecostals 
please  stand  up! 

Will  the  Mennonite  Pentecostals  please 
stand  up? 

We  have  read  the  first  two  articles  in 
the  January  21  Gospel  Herald,  “The  Goals 
Are  Almost  Absurd”  and  “Will  the  Last 
Missionary  Please  Turn  Out  the  Lights?” 
If  we  were  a Bible-believing,  Holy  Spirit- 
practicing  church,  those  titles  would  both 
be  absurd.  Granted,  they  both  bring  out 
practical  ideas  in  connection  with  prob- 
lems we  face.  But  what  are  we  trying  to 
do?  Jesus  said,  “I  will  build  my  church.” 

Some  folks  write,  ignoring  him  as 
though  we  were  responsible  for  doing  the 
buildiing  without  even  consulting  him. 
Have  you  read  lately  how  the  early 
church  faced  its  problems?  Acts  6:3 — 
“Choose  seven  men  from  among  you  who 
are  known  to  be  full  of  the  Spirit  and 
wisdom.”  Acts  15:28 — “It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us.”  The  church 
recognized  its  dependence  on  divine  help 
and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  whom  Jesus 
had  said,  “He  shall  guide  you  into  all 
truth.”  When  do  we  need  to  know  the 
truth  any  more  than  when  we  run  into 
major  problems? 

In  Acts  15:2,  missionary  apostles 
brought  a thorny  problem  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  church.  I gather  that  all  the 
chief  justices  of  this  court  had  received 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  When  the  court  reached  a 
verdict,  they  gave  credit  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  being  in  agreement  with  the  de- 
cision (v.  28). 

I am  much  impressed  with  the  book  My 
Personal  Pentecost  (Herald  Press)  edited 
by  Roy  and  Martha  Koch.  This  contains 
the  testimonies  of  24  Mennonites  in  the 
1960s  and  70s  who  sought  and  accepted 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  how 
their  lives  were  changed. 

I am  convinced  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  also  in  serious  need  of  a 
supreme  court  with  Spirit-baptized  jus- 
tices! Surely,  in  the  past  10  years,  more  of 
our  elders  and  leaders  have  received  their 
personal  Pentecost.  So  now,  when  we  are 
“up  against”  some  serious  problems,  let’s 
put  our  anointing  to  good  use. 

— Roy  E.  Hartzler,  Kinross,  Iowa 
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My  faith  was  strengthened  in  China 


by  William  Miller 

I find  myself  in  a peculiar,  and  frequently 
uncomfortable,  situation.  Like  it  or  not,  I am  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Western  world;  thus  to  the  Chinese  I rep- 
resent wealth,  power,  and  materialism.  But  I am  also  a 
Christian  who  is  frequently  embarrassed  by  the  power, 
waste,  and  imperialism  of  my  country.  Can  I as  a 
Westerner  also  be  a valid  messenger  of  Christ  and  his 
way  of  life,  without  allowing  the  baggage  of  Western 
wealth  and  imperialism  to  obstruct  the  message? 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  Christmas  season.  I was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  discover  that  in  this  atheistic 
country  there  is  a surprising  degree  of  academic  freedom. 
There  is  great  eagerness  to  learn  the  English  language, 
but  students  also  want  to  know  about  Western  culture. 
How  can  anyone  understand  Western  culture  without 
knowing  something  about  our  Judeo-Christian  heritage? 

One  of  the  questions  raised  early  in  the  semester  was, 
“Are  you  religious?”  As  Christmas  approached,  I took  my 
Bible  to  class  and  outlined  briefly  the  history  of  the 
“people  of  God,”  the  significance  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  the  meaning  of  Christmas  in  light  of  the 
birth  and  life  of  Christ.  I explained  how  following  Christ 
and  his  teachings  provides  Christians  with  a purpose  in 
life,  a reason  for  living  and  serving  others. 

Then  came  the  knotty  questions.  How  do  you  approach 
topics  like  the  virgin  birth  and  angels  when  you  are  talk- 
ing to  engineering  students  with  no  religious  heritage, 
students  who  are  convinced  that  science  and  technology 


William  Miller  outlines  a point  to  students  at  Northeast  University  of  Technology  in  China. 


A year  in  a communist  country  is  certain  to  change 
one’s  outlook  on  life.  In  late  March,  as  I read  a passage 
from  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  preparation  for  Easter,  I 
reflected  on  the  impact  this  experience  has  had  on  my  at- 
titudes toward  the  Bible  and  Christian  teachings.  Feeding 
5,000  people  with  five  loaves  and  two  fish;  healing 
paralyzed,  deaf,  and  blind  people  with  a touch,  a bit  of 
mud,  or  a few  spoken  words;  evil  spirits;  the  transfigura- 
tion; the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ:  what  meaning 
do  these  stories  have  for  the  Chinese — one  billion  strong 
and  one-fourth  of  the  world’s  population? 

Students  at  Northeast  University  of  Technology  grew 
up  in  a socialist  society,  an  atheistic  society.  The  govern- 
ment intermittently  tolerated,  ridiculed,  or  tried  to  stamp 
out  religion  as  leaders  and  political  moods  changed.  They 
are  steeped  in  the  Chinese  version  of  Marxism  and 
thoroughly  convinced  that  science  and  technology  are  the 
means  of  modernization  and  the  “good”  life  for  China. 
They  yearn  for  a modern  China  in  which  the  standard  of 
living  is  equal  to  that  in  the  Western  world.  Currently 
everything  Western  seems  good  to  them.  They  are  eager 
to  learn  English  and  all  they  can  about  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


William  Miller,  Goshen,  Inch,  is  director  of  the  Instructional  Materials 
Center  at  Goshen  College.  He  is  also  associate  professor  of  physical 
science.  William  and  his  wife,  Phyllis,  returned  recently  from  China, 
where  he  was  visiting  scholar  in  residence  at  Northeast  University  of 
Technology  for  one  year. 
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have  all  the  answers?  There  were  many  other  questions. 
What  is  the  difference  between  Jesus  and  the  Jesuits? 
Why  are  there  different  Christian  denominations?  An 
American  colleague  told  a student  who  left  the  door  open 
that  he  must  have  been  “born  in  a barn.”  The  reply  was 
surprising,  “But  wasn’t  Jesus  born  in  a barn?”  A king,  the 
Savior  of  the  world,  born  in  a barn!  How  strange  many  of 
these  stories  seem  to  them. 

Edward  T.  Hall  in  the  introduction  to  Beyond  Culture 
says,  “Any  Westerner  who  was  raised  outside  the  Far 
East  and  claims  he  understands  and  can  communicate 
with  either  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese  is  deluding 
himself.”  That  is  not  exactly  a reassuring  statement! 

With  such  a complex  mixture  of  ideas  and  cultures,  is 
there  any  hope  of  leaving  a positive  Christian  witness 
with  our  students? 

The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  government  toward  religion 
has  changed  dramatically  since  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
While  the  government  is  still  officially  atheistic,  the 
constitution  states  that  citizens  of  China  are  free  to 
believe  or  not  to  believe  in  religion.  Churches,  temples, 
and  schools  confiscated  in  the  1960s  and  70s  are  being 
returned  to  religious  groups.  Buildings  destroyed  or 
damaged  are  being  rebuilt,  frequently  with  government 
money. 

But  the  laws  of  China  don’t  permit  us  as  foreigners  to 
openly  proclaim  the  gospel.  We  are  guests,  invited  to 
work  in  the  country,  and  respect  its  position.  Our  witness 
is  through  “presence,”  an  approach  currently  being 
widely  discussed  among  theologians  and  missiologists. 
What  I taught  in  class  was  factual  information  that 
students  needed  if  they  are  to  understand  Western  cul- 


Give us 

by  S teve  Schmidt 

The  Holy  Spirit  has  a very  complicated  life.  He  has 
many  things  to  accomplish  on  earth,  but  works  through 
mortals  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  Planning  and  coor- 
dination to  get  the  person  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  and  willing  to  do  the  work  must  take  time.  An 
experience  of  mine  shows  the  trouble  the  Holy  Spirit  goes 
through  in  order  to  accomplish  a comparatively  simple 
task. 

Our  family  made  our  annual  September  run  to  the  Po- 
tato Growers’  Market  near  Greeley,  Colorado.  We  got 
2,000  pounds  of  potatoes  to  give  to  local  emergency  relief 
agencies.  The  Samaritan  Shelter,  a Catholic  organization 
which  provides  temporary  shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  was 
for  the  first  time  included  in  our  rounds.  We  delivered  the 
potatoes  and  got  our  receipt  for  six  100-pound  bags.  Back 
home,  we  discovered  we  had  an  extra  bag  of  potatoes.  We 
had  somehow  shorted  the  shelter  one  bag.  We  decided  we 
could  not  cheat  them,  so  the  bag  must  be  delivered. 


Steve  Schmidt,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  is  a member  of  Glennon  Heights 
Mennonite  Church. 


ture  and  thinking.  But  I have  also  had  many  one-to-one 
conversations  with  students  and  faculty.  They  have  asked 
about  my  faith.  They  have  borrowed  Bibles  to  read  for 
themselves.  I have  explained  how  faith  in  Christ  gives  me 
a purpose  in  life.  I mentioned  that  there  are  many  active 
Christian  churches  throughout  China.  Students  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  are  several  churches  in 
Shenyang,  filled  to  overflowing  each  Sunday.  Chris- 
tianity is  not  just  a Western  religion. 

Will  these  students  remember  the  Christian  teachers 
they  have  had  at  Northeast  University  of  Technology? 
Will  the  message  of  the  gospel  rub  off?  I honestly  don’t 
know  what  long-range  effects  our  efforts  will  have  on  our 
Chinese  friends.  Certainly  some  seeds  of  faith  have  been 
planted.  We  can  only  trust  that  some  fell  on  fertile,  well- 
watered  soil,  and  that  they  will  be  nurtured  to  maturity. 
It  is  still  not  easy  to  be  a Christian  in  China.  Religion 
continues  to  be  an  impediment  to  those  who  want  to  ad- 
vance in  this  society. 

After  this  experience,  I have  fewer  glib,  “Sunday 
school”  answers.  I read  the  Bible  more  critically.  As  I 
read  I ask  myself  more  questions.  I frequently  ask,  “How 
would  I explain  this  story  to  a Chinese?”  It  is  a humbling 
experience,  because  I often  have  to  answer,  “I  don’t 
know.”  I am  increasingly  aware  of  how  many  things  I 
have  accepted  unquestioningly  since  childhood. 

Nevertheless,  I am  grateful  to  my  Chinese  students  and 
colleagues  who  have  challenged  me  to  think  more  deeply 
about  my  faith.  My  faith  has  been  strengthened,  not 
shaken  by  their  questions.  It  has  been  a good  experience 
for  me,  one  of  the  many  ways  I have  learned  from  the 
Chinese.  ^ 


daily  bread  . . . 


That  task  did  not  prove  easy.  Something  kept  prevent- 
ing our  taking  the  bag  to  them — snow,  another  commit- 
ment, or  something.  We  laughed  once  and  said  that  some- 
one was  preventing  us  from  taking  that  bag  of  potatoes  to 
the  shelter. 

Coincidences.  A representative  of  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity visited  our  Sunday  school  class  and  told  us  of 
their  organization.  I purchased  a book  from  them  titled 
Love  in  the  Mortar  Joints.  A chapter  on  coincidences 
stood  out.  The  author  said  things  do  not  just  happen  for 
the  good,  they  are  planned  by  the  Holy  Spirit  if  we  will 
only  cooperate.  Luck  or  coincidences,  then,  are  the  de- 
liberate workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I finally  returned  the  potatoes  along  with  some  other 
food  that  became  available  in  November.  At  the  shelter  I 
located  the  head  cook,  who  enlisted  a couple  of  people  at 
the  shelter  to  carry  in  the  food.  I followed  them  in  to 
retrieve  my  ice  chest.  As  the  cook  and  I passed  the 
kitchen,  the  phone  rang.  Being  the  nosey  type,  I listened 
and  gathered  from  the  cook’s  conversation  that  a local 
supermarket  had  surplus  bakery  goods  which  they 
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wanted  to  donate  rather  than  waste.  The  cook  had  no  way 
to  transport  it. 

“I’ll  haul  it  for  you.’’  Figuring  the  store  was  close  by, 

I said,  “Hey,  I’ll  haul  it  for  you.”  Asking  directions,  he 
said  the  store  was  at  Parker,  20  miles  away.  I said, 
“Parker!  That  is  too  far.”  As  he  tried  to  tell  the  person  “no 
thank  you,”  it  hit  me.  Why  did  the  phone  ring  then?  Why 
did  I stop  to  listen  in  on  the  conversation?  Why  did  I 
initially  say  yes?  A coincidence?  Could  it  be  a coincidence? 
I decided  to  find  out  and  said,  “No.  Wait.  I’ll  go  get  the 
bread  for  you”  just  before  he  hung  up. 

I got  directions  and  was  off.  A nice  lady  managed  the 
bakery  at  the  supermarket.  Did  they  have  bread!  She 
gave  me  a small  fraction — 36  racks  of  the  freshest  surplus 
bread  including  the  plastic  racks.  She  asked  why  I would 


Well,  I can’t  eat  all  this  bread 
myself.  What  do  you  suggest 
I do  with  it? 


come  do  this  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I said  I thought 
some  people  could  really  use  the  bread  and  I could  not 
think  of  any  good  reason  not  to  come  get  the  bread. 

My  daughter  and  I went  to  the  shelter  near  downtown 
Denver,  loaded  to  the  hilt  with  racks  full  of  bread.  As  we 
drove  up  to  the  shelter,  Father  Dunn  was  there  supervis- 
ing a grounds  clean-up  detail.  He  was  unaware  of  the 
prior  events.  I told  him  I had  a van  load  of  bread  for  the 
shelter.  He  looked  in  the  van  and  said,  “We  cannot  take 
this  bread.  We  have  more  now  than  we  can  use.  We  can- 
not take  this  bread.”  I was  so  shocked  (after  all,  I was  on  a 
mission  for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  things  had  just  gone 
haywire)  that  I do  not  remember  exactly  what  took  place 
for  a few  moments.  I remember  asking  why  he  would  not 
take  the  bread  his  cook  sent  me  to  get. 

He  got  the  call  from  Parker  confused  with  the  shelter’s 
regular  bread  run  from  another  store  of  the  same  chain. 
The  cook  thought  the  vehicle  was  out  of  service  and  they 
needed  emergency  transportation.  He  did  not  realize  the 
Parker  call  was  an  isolated  call  by  a bakery  manager  who 
for  some  reason  just  could  not  stand  by  that  day  and  see  a 
lot  of  bread  go  to  waste.  Due  to  some  mixup  in  personnel 
assignments,  the  cook  was  on  his  second  shift  in  a row 
when  he  took  the  call.  He  apologized  and  said,  “I’m  so 
tired  I guess  I was  not  thinking  straight.” 

A dead  end?  I was  a little  taken  aback.  I had  gone  along 
with  the  situation  as  it  unfolded  only  to  drive  most  of  the 
morning  and  end  up  holding  a van  load  of  bread.  Was  this 
not  after  all  the  Spirit  at  work?  Was  this  a joke?  What 
was  going  on  here?  I finally  said,  “Well,  I can’t  eat  all  this 
bread  myself.  What  do  you  suggest  I do  with  it?  How  will 
I return  the  racks?”  Father  Dunn  grinned  and  said  he 
could  help  get  rid  of  the  bread.  He  smiled  in  a way  that 
made  me  think  to  myself,  “Okay,  Lord.  This  has  been  fun 
so  far.  It  is  almost  funny  now.  I’ll  play  your  little  game.  If 
you  want  the  bread  thrown  away,  fine  with  me.  If  you 


want  it  hauled  to  Cheyenne,  fine.  I’ll  play  along  as  long  as 
you  will.” 

We  went  to  Father  Dunn’s  office.  He  and  the  cook  got 
their  list  of  agencies  with  which  they  network.  The  cook 
was  running  his  finger  up  and  down  the  list. 

My  spirit  was  much  improved  now.  “This  is  a Love  in 
the  Mortar  Joints  series  of  events  today,”  I said  to  myself. 
“Watch  this.  I’ll  bet  the  first  call  finds  a need  for  the 
bread.  Come  on,  dial  a number  so  I can  get  going.  They 
will  take  the  bread.”  The  cook  picked  a number  and  called 
it.  I heard  him  say,  “Hey,  I know  there  is  a surplus  of 
bread  for  all  our  agencies  right  now.  I’m  sure  you  don’t 
need  any,  but  I need  to  help  a guy  get  rid  of  some. . . . 
What?  You  need  bread?  No  kidding!  I’ll  send  him  right 
over.”  He  hung  up.  Father  Dunn  looked  at  him  and  said, 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  They  shouldn’t  need  any  bread.  And  on 
the  first  call  too.”  I said,  “Doesn’t  surprise  me.  I knew  the 
first  call  would  get  results.”  They  gave  me  a puzzled  look 
and  Father  Dunn  offered  to  let  me  follow  him  over  to  the 
agency  which  was  only  a few  blocks  away. 

Father  Dunn  led  me  into  a bleak,  dirty,  run-down  sec- 
tion of  Denver.  It  was  an  area  of  one-  and  two-story  old 
stores,  warehouses,  and  houses.  Some  were  in  use,  some 
abandoned,  and  all  were  in  poor  condition.  The  area 
looked  deserted — except  when  you  stopped  at  intersec- 
tions and  looked  closely.  Then  you  could  see  people  in 
entryways,  beside  steps,  in  alleys.  These  were  street 
people  who  can  blend  in  with  the  surroundings.  They  are 
seen  but  not  seen,  there  but  not  there,  existing  but  not 
existing. 

We  came  to  an  old  two-story  store  on  a corner.  Father 
Dunn  went  in.  Soon  the  garage  door  went  up  and  I backed 
up  to  the  opening.  This  was  the  location  of  a Volunteers  of 
America  soup  kitchen/bread  line.  The  garage-size  room 
was  almost  filled  with  bread  racks,  but  they  were  all 
empty.  It  was  now  early  afternoon,  almost  time  to  start 
getting  food  ready  for  the  evening  breadline.  The  bread 
had  arrived  just  in  time. 

Just  in  time.  The  man  in  charge  said  he  works  a year  in 
Las  Vegas  to  earn  enough  money  to  support  a year  of 
work  for  VOA.  He  has  done  this  for  a number  of  years, 
working  in  different  cities  each  year  for  the  VOA.  Father 
Dunn  couldn’t  believe  they  were  out  of  bread;  most 
agencies  had  a surplus.  “Weren’t  you  worried  about  not 
having  food  to  serve  for  this  evening’s  meal?”  asked 
Father  Dunn.  The  man  replied,  “No.  Only  a couple  times 
have  we  not  had  bread  to  serve.  So  we  just  served  soup.  I 
guess  someone  else  needed  the  bread  worse  that  time 
than  we  did.  Somehow  the  bread  always  seems  to  show 
up.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  bread  in  the  van  is  about  what 
we  need  for  this  evening.  Yes,  it  will  all  be  gone  this  eve- 
ning.” 

Logistics  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  logistics  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  staggering.  A rather  simple  task  of  moving 
some  bread  20  odd  miles  took  over  a month  of  planning. 

The  story  of  the  bread  transportation  was  briefly  re- 
lated to  the  VOA  man  by  Father  Dunn.  The  man  simply 
said  thanks.  I thought  it  a little  strange  that  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  surprised  by  the  day’s  chain  of  events.  I was 
wanting  a little  pat  on  the  back  for  my  efforts.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  me.  It  was  not  really  my  effort  at  all.  The  man 
was  not  surprised  because  he  obviously  knew  a good  coin- 
cidence when  he  sees  one.  Do  you? 
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Today’ s lesson  may  well  become 
Sunday  morning’s  sermon. 


Theological  Education  by  Extension  students  in  the  Southern  Diocese  of  the  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church.  Pastors  and  lay  leaders  representing  nine  con- 
gregations, Tanzanian  instructor  Salmon  Butenge  (right),  and  Director  of  TEE  in  the  Southern  Diocese,  Victor  and  Viola  Dorsch  (front  row,  left)  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 


^\bout  284  students  are  currently  enrolled  in  the 
Theological  Education  by  Extension  (TEE)  classes  in 
the  Mara  region  of  Tanzania.  The  students  are  pastors 
and  lay  leaders  who  represent  98  Mennonite  con- 
gregations within  a 50-mile  radius. 

They  receive  training  in  Bible,  church  history,  and 
leadership.  Classes  are  held  in  centralized  locations 
close  to  where  leaders  live  and  work  so  as  not  to 
disrupt  their  family  lives  or  ministries. 

And  the  lessons  which  the  Tanzanian  instructors 
and  missionaries  like  Victor  and  Viola  Dorsch  teach 
during  a given  week  often  become  grist  for  sermons 
on  the  next  Sunday  morning. 

Through  church  planting,  evangelism,  theological 
education,  medical  work,  relief  and  development, 


Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Salunga,  PA  17538-0628,  (717)  898-2251 


Eastern  Board  workers  are  making  known  God’s 
wisdom  in  20  countries  and  on  every  continent.  We 
need  more  prayers  and  more  workers. 
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Worldwide  Missions  Conference 
July  19,  20,  1986  7:00  p.m. 
to  be  held  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 
2176  Lincoln  Highway  East,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Goshen  College  raises  $20  million 
in  campaign  to  increase  endowment 


Goshen  College  has  announced  the 
successful  completion  of  Phase  I of  the 
Uncommon  Cause,  a campaign  to 
increase  the  college’s  endowment. 

The  announcement  came  in  a report  to 
the  Board  of  Overseers  on  June  10  from 
President  Victor  Stoltzfus.  Although  the 
campaign  never  had  an  official  goal, 
Stoltzfus  said  that  on  May  14  a faculty 
couple  pledged  $150,000,  putting  commit- 
ments over  the  $20  million  mark. 

In  his  report  Stoltzfus  emphasized  that 
the  majority  of  that  money  is  not  cash 
but  is  in  the  form  of  wills,  deferred  gifts, 
and  charitable  trusts  that  will  not  come 
to  the  college  for  years.  “In  fact,  $14.9 
million  of  the  commitments  are  in  that 
form,”  Stoltzfus  said.  “Phase  I of  Uncom- 
mon Cause  is  just  the  beginning  of  our  ef- 
forts to  raise  Goshen’s  endowment  to  the 
level  that  educators  recommend  for  an  in- 
stitution of  our  size.” 

When  the  money  is  realized,  the  college 
will  use  it  to  endow  student  scholarships, 
faculty  positions,  capital  improvements, 
and  academic  departments. 

The  Uncommon  Cause  campaign  began 
in  the  late  ’70s  when  President  Lawrence 
Burkholder  realized  that  the  college 
needed  another  source  of  income — in  ad- 
dition to  tuition  and  annual  contribu- 
tions—to  maintain  its  academic  and 
spiritual  leadership.  Burkholder  foresaw 
that  funding  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  likely  to  decrease  at  the  same 
time  that  the  potential  college  student 
population  was  declining.  Both  develop- 
ments would  put  private  colleges  like 
Goshen  in  a severe  financial  crunch. 

Dan  Kauffman,  then  director  of  college 
relations,  planned  the  endowment  cam- 
paign. He  and  the  director  of  deferred 
giving,  Gordon  Yoder,  organized  34 
Uncommon  Cause  weekends  between 
1982  and  1984.  People  from  337  house- 
holds came  to  campus  to  experience 
college  life.  Faculty  and  staff  shared  their 
vision  for  Goshen  College  and  how  indi- 
viduals could  participate  in  its  future. 
Four  senior  students  shared  their 
spiritual  and  academic  pilgrimage  on 
campus.  The  potential  donors  also  saw  a 
special  slide  show  about  the  college  and 
toured  a number  of  learning  centers  on 
campus  where  students  were  working 
and  studying. 

The  personal  approach  worked.  “People 
learned  to  know  the  college  in  depth,” 
Burkholder  said.  “Some  of  our  longtime 
friends  expressed  appreciation.  They  said 
that  even  though  they  were  friends  of  the 


college  they  did  not  know  the  philosophy 
and  mission  that  guided  and  motivated 
the  college.” 

According  to  Stoltzfus,  that  approach 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
dual  skills  of  Kauffman — “He  brought  to- 
gether two  worlds:  a thorough  under- 
standing of  the  theology  of  Christian 
stewardship  and  a thorough  understand- 
ing of  professional  philanthropy.” 

In  acknowledging  the  completion  of 
Uncommon  Cause,  Phase  I,  Board  of 
Overseers  chair  Arlene  Mark  also  praised 
Kauffman’s  leadership — “The  vision  and 
tenacity  of  Dan  Kauffman  in  developing 
endowment  gives  confidence  to  Goshen 
College  in  a time  when  there  are  so  many 
uncertainties  in  higher  education.” 

Kauffman,  who  retired  on  June  30,  and 
Stoltzfus  spent  the  past  year  planning  a 
follow-up  campaign.  Phase  II  will  be 
named  “Uncommon  Cause:  Century  II”  in 
preparation  for  Goshen’s  second  century 
beginning  in  1994.  Unlike  Phase  I,  it  will 
focus  on  raising  funds  for  current  operat- 
ing expenses  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
endowment.  In  Phase  II  college  officials 
will  meet  with  interested  donors  in  their 
own  communities,  rather  than  on 
campus.  Stoltzfus  said  Phase  II  will  “help 
Goshen  enter  its  second  century  from  a 
position  of  strength.” — John  Yoder 


Major  consultation  on 
Peacemaker  Teams 
to  be  held  in  December 

TThe  Council  of  Moderators  and  Secre- 
taries of  the  various  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  denominations  has  an- 
nounced a major  consultation  on  the 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  proposal 
which  was  first  suggested  by  activist 
theologian  Ron  Sider  in  an  address  at  the 
1984  Mennonite  World  Conference.  The 
consultation  will  be  held  Dec.  16-18  at  the 
Catholic  Retreat  Center  at  Techny 
Towers  in  Chicago. 

The  proposal  has  been  circulated 
widely  in  the  church.  The  event — an 
expansion  of  the  council’s  regular 
meeting— has  been  called  to  reflect 
prayerfully  on  a new  peace  initiative. 
This  is  in  response  to  the  escalating  global 
arms  race  and  the  violent  suffering  to 
which  Christians  in  industrial  societies 
contribute.  This  consultation  intends  to 
make  a decision  about  whether  or  not  to 
proceed  with  the  Peacemaker  Teams 


concept. 

Participants  will  include  denomina- 
tional leaders,  mission  and  service  agency 
representatives,  college  and  seminary 
faculty,  and  other  opinion  leaders  across 
the  church,  plus  young  people  and 
international  observers.  Around  100 
persons  are  participating  by  invitation. 

The  committee  preparing  for  the 
consultation  includes  Don  Shafer, 
Helmut  Harder,  Harold  Jantz,  Lois 
Kenagy,  Kathy  Royer,  and  Ron  Sider. 
Copies  of  the  proposal  are  available  from 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  at  21  S. 
12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501  or  201-1483 
Pembina  Hwy.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  2C8. 


Mennonites  in  East 
get  ready  for 
assembly  in  D.C. 

“Our  Christian  Identity  in  a Global 
Community”  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
Eastern  States  Mennonite  Assembly, 
Aug.  1-3,  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
The  site  is  Washington  Bible  College  in 
suburban  Lanham,  Md, 

Opening  the  three  days  of  inspiration, 
worship,  fellowship,  and  celebration  will 
be  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  who 
will  speak  on  “Responding  to  the  Call  of 
the  Global  Community.”  A former 
governor  of  his  state,  Hatfield  has  been  a 
U.S.  senator  since  1966  and  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  is  a committed  Christian  with  a deep 
concern  for  peace  and  justice. 

Other  speakers  will  be  Marian  Franz  of 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund,  Myron  Augs- 
burger  of  Washington  Community  Fel- 
lowship, Daniel  Schipani  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  and  Don 
Jacobs  of  Mennonite  Christian  Lead- 
ership Foundation. 

In  addition,  a different  choir  or  musical 
group  will  be  featured  during  each 
session  and  congregational  singing  will  be 
led  by  Marvin  Miller  of  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Washington  area  leader  Bob  Shreiner  and 
Virginia  Conference  leader  Samuel 
Weaver  will  moderate. 

Other  special  features  of  the  family- 
oriented  event  include  a Women’s 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission 
breakfast,  three  different  tours,  nursery 
care,  and  activities  for  young  adults, 
youth,  and  children. 

The  assembly  is  sponsored  by  the 
Eastern  States  Mennonite  Leadership 
Coordinating  Council  (formerly  Region  V 
of  the  Mennonite  Church). 

More  information  is  available  from  An- 
nabels Kratz  at  Eastern  States  Men- 
nonite Assembly,  4217  East-West  Hwy., 
Hyattsville,  MD  20782;  phone  301-927- 
7327. 
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Asia  Menn.  Conf. 
attracts  70  delegates 
from  six  nations 

The  vast  continent  of  Asia  holds  over  2 
billion  people.  The  third  Asia  Mennonite 
Conference  did  not  attract  that  number, 
but  documents  approved  at  the  May  8-14 
event  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  may  help  the 
churches  in  Asia  to  grow. 

Adoption  of  a written  Statement  of 
Purpose  and  the  drafting  of  a letter  of 
concern  to  governments  on  the  question 
of  nuclear  power  were  two  significant 
steps  taken  as  over  70  delegates  from  six 
nations  met  jointly  for  the  first  time  since 
1980. 

They  came  from  India,  Indonesia, 
Australia,  Taiwan,  Japan,  and  Hong 
Kong,  as  well  as  from  North  American 
mission  agencies  and  from  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  meetings  also  held  in 
Taipei.  A letter  from  the  Philippines 
expressed  regret  that  Mennonites  in  that 
country  could  not  be  represented. 
“Political  liberation  has  come,  but  we  still 
await  economic  liberation  and  spiritual 
liberation,”  wrote  Sammy  Sacapano. 
“Pray  for  us.” 

Consensus  emerged  that  the  conference 
exists  for  fellowship,  not  for  carrying  out 
programs.  The  new  Statement  of  Purpose 
calls  for  fellowship  to  happen  through 
sharing  of  information  in  a twice  yearly 
newssheet,  exchange  visits,  youth  work 
camps,  and  broader  inspirational 
meetings  every  five  or  six  years.  This 
purpose  marks  a change  from  the  original 
concept,  as  Asia  Mennonite  Conference 
previously  sponsored  a mission  effort  in 
Bangladesh. 

The  conference  also  endorsed  the  idea 
of  sending  a letter  to  governments 
expressing  concern  about  nuclear  power. 
The  conviction  stems  both  from  the 
recent  accident  at  the  Chernobyl  plant  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  from  the  ongoing 
witness  carried  out  by  some  of  the  Asian 
Mennonites,  particularly  in  Japan. 

In  keeping  with  the  emphasis  on  fellow- 
ship and  getting  acquainted,  only  a small 
portion  of  the  conference  time  was  given 
to  the  business  sessions.  Informative 
sharing,  lectures,  discussion,  and  music 
filled  the  larger  part  of  the  program. 

Westerners  too  often  haven’t  ap- 
preciated Asia’s  “thousands  of  years  of 
searching  for  God,  a quest  which  is  in- 
complete, but  often  made  with  great  sin- 
cerity,” said  P.  B.  Arnold  of  India,  in  an 
address  to  the  conference.  Too  often, 
“instead  of  implanting  the  seed  of  Christ 
in  the  rich  soil  of  Asia  and  allowing  it  to 
take  root  and  grow,  they  tried  to  trans- 
plant the  fully  grown  tree  as  it  had 
developed  in  the  West.” 

Hiroshi  Yanada  of  Japan,  the  keynote 
speaker,  focused  on  the  conference  theme, 
“Christian  Discipleship  in  Asia  Today.” 
He  asserted  that  discipleship  includes 


liberating  people  both  from  sin  and  from 
sinful  structures. 

More  than  300  people  turned  out  for 
“Taiwan  Night.”  Performing  were  groups 
and  individuals  ranging  from  the  Taiwan 
Women’s  Choir  to  a national  champion 
children’s  acrobatic  ensemble. 

Reflecting  on  the  meeting  afterward, 
outgoing  president  Yanada  said  he  felt 
Asia  Mennonite  Conference  gained  a 
sense  of  direction  in  the  days  at  Taipei: 
“Our  purpose  has  been  unclear.  Asia  is  so 
diverse— many  different  languages, 
many  different  types  of  people.  We  had 
ambiguity.  Now  we’ve  worked  out  new 
guidelines.  We’re  committed  to  a fellow- 
ship rather  than  organization.” 

Yanada  noted  the  awkwardness  of 
holding  conference  sessions  in  English, 
which  is  the  first  language  of  none  of  the 
Asian  participants,  but  the  only  one 
understood  by  a majority.  Simultaneous 
translation  was  provided  in  Japanese  and 
Taiwanese. 

Even  among  those  who  speak  English 
well,  there  are  many  regional  variations. 
For  instance,  one  morning  Alice  Brouwer 
of  Australia  greeted  Yanada  with  a 
cheery,  “It’s  a beautiful  day  to  die.” 


Taiwan  Women ’s  Choir  performs  at  Asia  Men- 
nonite Conference  in  Taipei. 


Yanada,  who  had  not  thought  dying  was 
on  the  day’s  program,  was  momentarily 
stunned.  Then  he  realized  her  words  were 
an  Australian-accented,  “It’s  a beautiful 
day  today.” 

Moving  in  new  directions,  the  Asia  con- 
ference will  also  experience  new 
leadership  under  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  Joshua  Chang  of  Taiwan, 
chairperson;  P.  B.  Arnold  of  India,  vice- 
chairperson; Yorifumi  Yaguchi  of  Japan, 
secretary;  and  David  Tam  of  Hong  Kong, 
treasurer. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Getting  there  from  here 

Many  people  would  love  to  be  a successful  author— if  they  just  didn’t 
have  to  write!  My  daughter’s  basketball  coach  told  the  team  that  their 
dedication  to  fooling  around  in  practice  was  the  reason  they  couldn’t  pull 
out  the  big  game.  Really,  the  only  way  to  reach  some  goals  is  by  stern  dis- 
cipline and  inner  preparation. 

If  some  people  are  snickering  behind  their  hand  at  the  Ten-Year 
Goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  they  probably  envision  a marvelous 
program  that  will  miraculously  produce  dramatic  results,  and  they  know 
that  is  just  not  being  realistic.  They  are  absolutely  right  on  that  one. 
Highly  polished  programs  will  not  necessarily  produce  the  product. 

We  tend  to  wish  that  the  magic  approach  would  work.  Just  pronounce 
the  word  and  it’s  done.  Some  groups  have  tried  this  approach.  They  have 
uttered  the  words  “Ten-Year  Goals”  with  great  gravity  and  passion.  They 
have  even  waved  their  wand — perhaps  in  this  case  only  their  hands — 
making  meaningful  gestures.  But  when  the  words  and  gestures  were  gone 
the  energy  was  used  up  and  it  was  back  to  more  “important”  things. 

The  real  process  in  the  Ten-Year  Goals  is  not  making  something  hap- 
pen but  allowing  God  to  work.  In  that  case  the  most  essential  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  place  ourselves  in  the  attitude  and  position  where  God  is  permit- 
ted and  invited  to  do  just  that.  With  God  at  work  the  energy  will  flow  in 
unbounded  supply,  and  resulting  programs  will  have  an  unpredictable  ele- 
ment of  divine  grace. 

Preparing  for  that  can  be  called  spiritual  renewal.  While  we  are 
thinking  about  planning  churches,  witness  programs,  stewardship  em- 
phases, and  heaped-up  offering  plates,  we  will  be  entering  the  disciplines 
of  prayer,  solitude,  meditation,  Bible  study,  and  fasting.  There  will  be 
confession,  forgiveness,  and  the  restoration  and  renewal  of  relationships. 

Out  of  that  climate  comes  the  new  life  that  sustains  growth  in  all  di- 
rections. It  may  seem  the  long  way  around  but  in  the  end  provides  a 
strong  hope  of  reaching  the  goals  .—Wayne  North 
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Mennonite  identity 
changing  dramatically, 
say  academics 

A conference  of  Mennonite  academics  in 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  May  28-31,  illustrated  the 
fundamental  change  that  Mennonite 
identity  in  North  America  has  undergone 
in  the  past  few  decades.  In  fact,  this 
gathering  may  have  signaled  the  end  of 
the  sectarian  vision  by  which  Mennonites 
have  defined  themselves. 

About  120  participants  examined  the 
topic  “Toward  a Mennonite  Self- 
Understanding”  at  the  event  sponsored 
by  the  Mennonite  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion of  Canada  and  the  Institute  of 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  Studies  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College. 

Several  assumptions  quickly  emerged. 
Scholars  agreed  that  “modernity”  has 
fundamentally  changed  Mennonites  in 
North  America.  Gone  is  the  normative 
vision  of  Anabaptism  outlined  by 
Mennonite  historian  Harold  Bender  in 
the  1940s.  Assumed  are  heterogeneous 
origins  and  current  diversity. 


No  longer  satisfied  with  simply 
remaining  true  to  the  past,  these 
Mennonite  academics  drew  on  the  tools  of 
their  disciplines  to  be  highly  self-critical, 
not  only  of  Mennonite  self-perceptions 
but  of  their  own  disciplines.  Each 
presentation  was  criticized  by  an 
“outside”  respondent  as  well  as  a 
Mennonite.  And  the  event  was 
substantially  funded  by  a public  grant. 

Hans-Juergen  Goertz,  theologian  and 
social  historian  at  the  University  of 
Hamburg,  West  Germany,  opened  the 
conference  with  a call  for  Mennonites  to 
challenge  the  current  political,  cultural, 
and  social  environment  with  insights 
from  their  past.  Labeling  the  current 
situation  among  Mennonites  “a  crisis  of 
integration,”  Goertz  urged  Mennonites  to 
rouse  themselves  and  reassert  their 
legacy  of  “fraternity”  in  leading  society  to 
a more  human  form. 

Historian  Jim  Juhnke  of  Bethel  College 
in  North  Newton,  Kans.,  raised  some 
eyebrows  with  his  insistence  on  two 
separate  Mennonite  stories  in  North 
America — the  Swiss/South  German  and 
Dutch/Russian. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

The  economy  in  1986: 
a longer  view 

Every  American  is  affected  in  some 
degree  by  the  health  of  the  American 
economy.  People  in  other  countries, 
especially  important  trading  partners  of 
the  U.S.  such  as  Canada,  Japan,  and 
Western  Europe,  are  likewise  much 
influenced  by  it. 

Since  1986  is  an  election  year,  the 
condition  of  the  American  economy  has 
important  political  ramifications  as  well. 
A recent  article  in  Atlantic  suggests  that 
President  Carter  lost  in  his  bid  for 
reelection  in  1980  because  of  economic 
problems  besetting  the  country  at  that 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  President 
Reagan  was  successful  in  his  campaign 
for  a second  term  because  the  electorate 
perceived  that  the  economy  was  then  in 
good  shape. 

How  does  the  electorate  regard  the 
economy  today?  Many  people  would 
respond  by  mentioning  four  positive 
signs:  (1)  inflation  is  coming  down,  (2)  the 
rate  of  unemployment  has  been  reduced, 
(3)  interest  rates  are  lower,  and  (4)  the 
stock  market  has  reached  new  high  levels. 

Compared  with  the  situation  five  years 
ago,  all  of  these  observations  are  ac- 
curate. But  I feel  that  we  can  gain  a more 
adequate  perspective  by  taking  a longer 
view.  What  are  the  comparisons  with  20 
years  ago?  With  40  years  ago? 

Five  years  ago  America  was  suffering 
from  double-digit  inflation— annual  rates 


of  12  to  14  percent.  By  1985  this  rate  was 
down  to  3.8  percent  and  in  the  early 
months  of  1986  the  consumer  price  index 
actually  fell.  But  if  the  price  of  crude  oil 
should  rise  once  more,  or  even  remain 
stable,  consumer  prices  will  again  ad- 
vance to  an  underlying  inflation  rate  of  at 
least  3 percent.  This  is  indeed  better  than 
1980-81,  but  people  with  a longer  view 
will  remember  that  the  inflation  rate  was 
only  1.6  percent  in  1965  and  that  it  had 
ranged  between  1 and  1.5  percent  for 
more  than  a decade  prior  to  that  time. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  7.2  percent 
in  1985  was  better  than  the  9.5  percent  of 
1982,  but  it  was  still  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  20  years  ago  when  it  was  3.7  percent. 
Furthermore,  we  should  not  be  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  the  rate  for  black 
teenagers  in  urban  areas  is  well  over  50 
percent. 

Interest  rates  have  fallen:  the  bank 
prime  rate  is  now  only  8.5  percent.  This  is 
a great  improvement  over  the  20.5  per- 
cent peak  it  had  reached  in  May  1981,  but 
20  years  ago  the  bank  prime  was  only  5.9 
percent. 

The  stock  market  is  indeed  booming; 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  had 
approached  1,900.  This  is  about  twice  as 
high  as  the  911  figure  of  20  years  ago.  But 
the  dollar  is  worth  less  than  one  third  of 
its  value  in  1965.  If  the  Dow  Jones 
average  had  gone  up  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  it  would  be  3,037  today. 

If  the  positive  features  of  the  economy 
of  1986  lose  some  of  their  luster  when 
compared  with  two  or  three  decades  ago, 
the  picture  becomes  even  more  clouded 
when  we  look  at  some  of  the  negative  fea- 


Don Kraybill,  sociologist  from 
Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College,  focused  on 
the  Swiss  story.  Mennonite  ethnicity  is 
still  strong  today,  he  argued,  but  in  a 
radically  different  form. 

In  an  analysis  of  art  and  literature, 
Hildi  Tiessen  of  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  in  Waterloo  defined  the  Men- 
nonite artist  as  one  nurtured  in  the  com- 
munity but  often  standing  outside  of  it, 
who  transforms  the  commonplace  into 
the  aesthetic,  thus  providing  “new  lenses” 
through  which  the  community  can  view 
itself. 

Psychology  has  served  as  a “socializa- 
tion agent  into  modernity,”  said  A1  Dueck 
of  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary 
in  Fresno,  Calif.  He  noted  the  point  at 
which  “psychological  ideology”  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  communal  identity. 

Moving  beyond  the  descriptive  or  his- 
torical was  a paper  on  theology  by  Jim 
Reimer  of  Conrad  Grebel  College.  He 
proposed  that  a doctrinal/confessional 
center  can  move  Mennonites  beyond 
multiple  ethnicities  to  a unifying  faith  in 
the  modern  age. 

—Marg  Loewen  Reimer,  for  Meetinghouse 


tures  of  the  current  economy. 

The  most  fundamental  of  these  prob- 
lems is  the  huge  government  debt.  Now  in 
excess  of  $2  trillion,  it  has  increased  more 
in  the  past  five  years  than  in  the  previous 
190  years  of  American  history.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  government  debt  has 
reached  these  astronomical  figures, 
consumer  and  mortgage  indebtedness 
have  also  reached  the  all-time  high  of  $2.8 
trillion.  The  total  non-business  debt 
burden  of  the  U.S.  (government, 
consumer,  and  mortgage)  is  now  the 
equivalent  of  121  percent  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  Twenty  years  ago  this 
percentage  was  117;  40  years  ago  it  was 
95. 

The  dark  side  of  the  American  economy 
(which  many  people  choose  to  overlook)  is 
very  apparent  to  some  people  who  have 
been  deeply  hurt  by  recent  economic 
trends.  Farmers  who  borrowed  money  at 
high  rates  of  interest  to  increase  their 
production  to  meet  world  needs  have  been 
hurt  badly  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
collateral  for  their  loans,  by  reduced 
markets  for  their  farm  products  abroad, 
and  by  prices  for  their  products  at  home 
that  have  not  nearly  kept  up  with  the  rate 
of  inflation.  Many  industrial  workers 
have  lost  their  jobs  as  consumers  buy 
foreign  imports  of  better  quality  and 
lower  price  than  comparable  American 
products. 

President  Carter  once  talked  about  an 
underlying  “malaise”  in  America.  No  one 
enjoyed  hearing  those  words.  But  they 
were  more  prophetic  than  an  easy  op- 
timism fed  by  observations  that  go  back 
only  five  years.  A longer-term  perspec- 
tive is  urgently  needed.— Carl  Kreider 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


David  Schrock-Shenk,  Manila,  Philip- 
pines 

Yesterday  I passed  a pile  of  garbage 
where  a dog  and  a cat  were  digging  for 
their  lunch.  Today  I saw  an  old  woman 
finding  her  lunch  from  the  same  pile  of 
garbage. 

The  first  thing  that  came  unbidden  to 
my  mind  was  the  Ten-Year  Goals  to 
increase  giving  by  Mennonites  from  5 per- 
cent to  10  percent  of  their  income.  More 
specifically,  I thought  of  the  recent  dis- 
cussions in  our  church  papers  about 
whether  or  not  this  is  a realistic  goal. 

To  those  of  us  who  don’t  have  to  dig  in 
garbage  piles  for  our  food,  I address  these 
three  hopes: 

•I  hope  we  first  world  Mennonites  stop 
to  think  how  this  discussion  looks  from 
the  standpoint  of  third  world  people  who 
read  our  church  papers. 

•I  hope  we  all  start  taking  a close  look 
at  where  the  95  percent  of  our  income  is 
going  that  is  not  going  to  the  church. 

•I  hope  we  realize  that  the  reason  we 
give  only  5 percent  of  our  income  to  the 
church  is  not  because  we  can’t  give  more, 
but  because  we  don’t  want  to  give  more. 


Timothy  A.  Schmucker,  Millbank,  Ont. 

Thank  you  for  Dorothy  Jean  Weaver’s 
personal  pilgrimage  with  the  Bible  (May 
20).  My  experience  has  been  quite  similar 
to  hers:  the  Bible  has  “turned  my  life 
around.”  And  it  continues  to  do  so. 

I appreciated  Dorothy’s  description  of 
her  Sunday  school  faith  encountering  ser- 
ious scholarship.  It  brought  back  many 
memories  of  my  own  struggle  in 
attempting  to  integrate  my  Sunday 
school  faith  with  the  new  knowledge 
about  the  Bible  that  I was  discovering  at 
Goshen  College.  I especially  want  to  say  a 
hearty  amen  to  her  affirmation  of  her 
new  view  of  the  Scriptures  as  a “much 
more  solid  foundation”  for  faith.  My 
experience  has  been  much  the  same. 

When  I came  to  see  the  Bible  as  the 
human-divine  story  of  God  working  with 
and  revealing  himself  to  imperfect  hu- 
manity in  their  specific  situation,  and  of 
this  imperfect  humanity  responding  to 
God  according  to  their  best  understand- 
ing, my  faith  was  greatly  strengthened. 

To  be  sure,  the  process  of  reaching  that 
point  was  painful  and  unsettling.  Yet, 
once  I came  to  this  new  understanding  of 


the  Scriptures,  issues  such  as  war  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  apostle  Paul  and 
women  (as  compared  to  Jesus’  approach 
to  war  and  women)  became  much  more 
comprehensible.  Indeed,  the  Bible  itself 
became  truly  real  because  it  is  the  story 


of  God  and  humanity — my  story,  our 
story. 

I thank  God  for  a deepened  faith,  and 
for  the  Mennonite  college  professors  who, 
by  their  lives  and  teachings,  helped  lead 
me  to  that  faith. 


Marianne  Zuercher 
Box  116 

Souderton,  PA  18964 
215/723-5513 


Aid  to 

Christian 

Teaching 

What?  Aid  to  Christian  Teaching  (ACT) 

When?  From  6:00  p.m.  Thursday,  September  25,  through 
3:30  p.m.  Sunday,  September  28,  1986 

Where?  Whiting,  New  Jersey 

Who?  Sunday  School  Teachers  (nursery  to  adult) 

Sunday  School  Superintendents 
Pastors 

Christian  Education  Committee  Members 
Christian  Educators 

Why?  To  help  you  learn  and  understand  more  about: 
-spiritual  disciplines— prayer,  Bible  study, 
meditation,  fasting,  etc. 

-The  Foundation  Series 
-Mennonite  beliefs 

-a  person's  development— intellectual,  spiritual, 
physical,  emotional 
-making  lessons  more  interesting 
-teaching  methods 
-classroom  management 
-teacher  resources 
-curriculum  evaluations 
-teacher  recruitment 

-planning  measurable  objectives  for  your  Sunday 
school 

-how  to  prevent  teacher  burnout 
-and  much,  much  more 


This  ACT  weekend  event  is  sponsored  by  the  following:  The 
Nurture  Commission  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Commission  on 
Education,  the  Education  and  Publishing  Committee  of  the 
Eastern  District,  and  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary.  For  more  in- 
formation, please  contact  the  address  below. 
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Church  group  uses  “Gospel  Herald”  for  study.  RuthZehr  (right)  and  Rod  and  Betty  Det- 
weiler  are  members  of  a midweek  small  group  at  Metamora  (III.)  Mennonite  Church.  The 
group  usually  studies  a good  Christian  book  or  a book  of  the  Bible. 

But  for  the  second  summer  in  a row , the  group  has  decided  to  use  “Gospel  Herald  ” for 
study.  Time  is  spent  discussing  the  feature  articles,  looking  at  church  news,  and  noting 
“Readers  Say"  and  other  sections.  Group  members  say  this  is  a good  change  of  pace  for  the 
summer  and  a good  way  of  keeping  up  on  what 's  happening  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 


A marriage  proposal  from  the  pulpit?  By  a 

pastor?  During  the  Sunday  worship  service?  At 
the  end  of  a sermon?  That’s  what  happened  on 
June  16  at  Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church 
in  Kokomo,  Ind.  The  asker  was  Keith  Miller, 
associate  pastor  of  the  congregation  and  a 
student  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  The  askee  was  Ann  Graber,  who 
was  manager  of  the  Design  Department  at 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  until  the  end  of 
June  and  then  joined  the  Goshen  College 
faculty.  And  the  answer?  Yes!  The  congrega- 
tion spontaneously  stood  and  applauded. 

The  call  for  Mennonite  children  to  send  1,000 
peace  letters  to  the  White  House  has  had 
good  response  so  far.  In  its  March-April 
Washington  Memo,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee U.S.  Peace  Section  had  urged  children 
and  their  parents  to  let  President  Ronald 
Reagan  know  about  their  opposition  to  the 
arms  race,  especially  in  light  of  his  upcoming 
summit  meeting  with  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev.  Some  130  individuals,  congrega- 
tions, and  schools  have  told  MCC  that  they 
have  sent  letters  to  Reagan.  Lancaster  Con- 
ference has  sent  a mailing  about  the  letter- 
writing campaign  to  all  its  congregations.  MCC 
staff  in  Washington  are  pleased  with  the 
response  and  note  that  the  campaign  has 
sparked  good  discussions  in  Sunday  school 
classrooms  and  other  places.  More  information 
is  available  from  MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section 
(Washington  Office)  at  110  Maryland  Ave.  NE, 
#502,  Washington,  DC  20002;  phone  202-544- 
6564. 

A group  of  Japanese  Christians  is  circulat- 
ing a letter  to  American  Christians  asking 
them  to  clarify  their  views  on  peacemaking 

and  urging  Americans  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion in  Japan.  “We  are  dismayed  and  disturbed 
at  the  increased  pressure  from  the  U.S.  to  re- 
arm our  country,  with  what  looks  like  approval 
of  many  Christian  churches,”  writes  the  eight- 
member  ecumenical  group,  which  includes 
Mennonite  pastor/professor/poet  Yorifumi 
Yaguchi.  ‘There  is  increased  feeling  here  that 
the  attitude  of  many  Christian  churches  in 
North  America  is  an  actual  obstacle  in  peace- 
making.” The  letter  closes  with  a plea  to  U.S. 
Christians  to  urge  their  government  to  stop 
pressuring  Japan  to  increase  its  military 
budget  more. 

A new  congregation  began  meeting  for  wor- 
ship in  the  northwestern  section  of  Phoenix 

on  June  1.  The  new  group,  which  does  not  have 
a name  yet,  is  meeting  at  the  Sheraton 
Greenway  Hotel  until  it  can  find  a more 
permanent  meeting  place.  Trinity  Mennonite 
Church  has  been  planning  this  church-planting 
project  for  months  and  had  commissioned  20  of 
its  families  for  the  task  a week  before  the  first 
service.  Ron  Friesen  is  the  new  congregation’s 
full-time  pastor.  He  had  been  pastor  of  Palm 
Glen  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  in  Phoenix. 
A charter  membership  service  will  be  held  in 
the  fall. 

Plans  are  moving  forward  to  establish  a new 
congregation  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
Denver.  The  inter-Mennonite  effort  will  be  led 
by  Leonard  and  Joan  Wiebe,  a pastor  couple 
from  Newton,  Kans.  They  will  begin  their 
work  on  Sept.  1.  Wiebes  will  be  guided  by  a 
Coordinating  Committee  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Denver  area  churches  and  the 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
denominations.  “It  is  hoped  that  persons  from 
the  established  churches  will  lend  support,  but 
the  goal  is  to  reach  new  people  rather  than  to 


draw  from  the  existing  churches,”  said  com- 
mittee member  Leon  Stutzman. 

A new  retreat  center  was  dedicated  in 
Michigan  on  May  4.  It  is  called  Mirror  Valley 
Retreat,  and  is  located  two  miles  west  of  Mott- 
ville.  Formerly  known  as  Youth  Village,  the 
site  is  owned  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  is  being  leased  and  developed  by  Camp 
Amigo  near  Sturgis,  Mich.  Nearly  200  people 
from  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  attended 
the  dedication.  “The  retreat  has  no  set  staff  or 
programming,”  said  Camp  Amigo  director 
Leroy  Mast.  “Folks  are  simply  encouraged  to 
use  it  as  a facilitator  to  enjoy  fellowship  and 
meditation.”  The  retreat  currently  consists  of  a 
main  lodge  and  three  winterized  cottages— 
each  with  a kitchenette  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations for  six  persons.  More  information  is 
available  from  Camp  Amigo  at  26455  Banker 
Street  Rd.,  Sturgis,  MI  49091;  phone  616-651- 
2811. 

Refugee  sponsors  and  Overground  Railroad 
participants  continue  to  be  needed  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  The  former  is  for 
people  fleeing  war  and  its  aftermath  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  places.  The  latter  is 
for  temporary  help  to  Central  Americans  on 
their  way  to  Canada  from  conflict  and  op- 
pression in  their  countries.  Last  year  Men- 
nonites  sponsored  250  refugees  from 
overseas— down  from  a peak  of  850  in  1980, 
when  the  need  was  the  greatest.  Mennonites 
participating  in  the  Overground  Railroad  aided 
several  hundred  refugees  from  Central 
America.  Helping  refugees  is  “one  way  to  learn 
more  about  the  wider  world  and  the  reasons 
behind  the  creation  of  refugees  in  today’s 
world,”  says  Don  Sensenig,  director  of  the 
MCC  U.S.  Immigration  and  Refugee  Program. 
More  information  is  available  from  him  at  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Goshen  College  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  six  new  faculty  members: 

•Ronald  Brunk,  Business  and  Economics  De- 
partment. He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Economics  Department  at  Bethel 
College,  North  Newton,  Kans.  He  has  an 


M.B.  A.  degree  from  Wichita  State  University. 
•Dennis  Friesen-Carper,  Music  Department. 
He  has  been  music  director  of  the  Pasadena 
Philharmonic  Society  and  of  First  Christian 
Church— both  in  Houston.  He  has  an  M.M. 
degree  from  Rice  University. 

•Mary  Louise  Hooley,  Music  Department.  She 
has  been  a graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  Madison,  where  she  received 
an  M.M.  degree. 

•David  Mosley,  Music  Department.  He  has 
been  a doctoral  student  at  Emory  University  in 
Atlanta,  where  he  expects  to  receive  a Ph.D. 
degree  next  year. 

•Lori  Owen,  Communication  Department.  She 
has  been  a graduate  student  at  Michigan  State 
University  in  East  Lansing,  where  she  expects 
to  get  an  M.  A.  degree  soon. 

•Pat  Shoemaker,  resident  director  of  Miller- 
Kratz  Dormitory.  She  is  a Goshen,  Ind., 
resident  and  has  been  active  in  volunteeBwork. 

Three  faculty  members  have  resign em  Mark 
Kelley,  to  work  for  WSJV  Television  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Susan  Fisher  Miller,  to  teach  at 
Wheaton  (111.)  College;  and  Philip  Clemens,  to 
become  minister  of  music  ana  worship  at 
College  Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen. 

New  appointments: 

•Sylvia  Jantz,  coordinator,  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference.  She  is  the  first  person  hired  for 
this  part-time  position.  She  will  work 
alongside  her  husband,  Wally,  who  is  con- 
ference minister.  Their  work  is  based  in  their 
Monument,  Colo.,  home. 

• Winifred  Ewu,  editor,  Inter-Mennonite  Farm 
Newsletter.  She  succeeds  Wilmer  Heisey. 
Started  last  year,  the  newsletter  is  published 
in  Akron,  Pa.,  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee U.S.  Ewy  and  her  husband,  Lester,  began 
serving  this  past  spring  as  farm  community 
issues  coordinators  for  the  various  Mennonite 
denominations.  They  are  based  in  their 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  home. 

•Joe  Springer,  curator,  Mennonite  Historical 
Library  at  Goshen  College,  starting  in  May.  He 
succeeds  Nelson  Springer,  his  father.  The 
ounger  Springer  has  master’s  degrees  in  both 
istory  and  library  science.  He  worked  most 
recently  as  assistant  special  collections  li- 
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brarian  at  the  Spencer  Research  Library  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

•Kurt  Helmick,  youth  worker,  Allegheny  Con- 
ference, starting  in  May.  He  succeeds  Bob 
Brenneman.  Helmick  has  been  a youth  adviser 
and  Sunday  school  teacher  at  Pinto  (Md.)  Men- 
nonite  Church.  He  and  his  wife,  Kim,  recently 
completed  a two-year  Voluntary  Service 
assignment  in  Arizona. 

•James  Derstine,  regional  representative, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  July. 
He  will  work  with  about  180  congregations  in 
several  Mennonite  Church  conferences  to  raise 
mission  awareness  and  provide  a personal  link 
to  MBM.  A former  pastor  and  college  adminis- 
trator, he  has  been  staff  associate  for  MBM 
Student  and  Young  Adult  Services  the  past 
three  years. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Cliff  Miller  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  East 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church,  effective 
Dec.  31.  No  decisions  have  been  made  regard- 
ing future  plans  beyond  that  date. 

•Joe  Haines  became  pastor  of  Alpha  (N.J.) 
Mennonite  Church  in  June.  He  and  his  wife, 
Elaine,  served  previously  as  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  workers  in  Israel  for  13  years. 
•Steve  Landis  will  become  pastor  of  Finland 
Mennonite  Church,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  next 
January.  He  is  currently  pastor  of  Mt.  Jackson 
(Va.)  Mennonite  Church. 

•Jean-Jacques  Goulet  will  become  pastor  of 
Wilmot  Mennonite  Church,  Baden,  Ont.,  on 
Sept.  1.  He  is  currently  a member  of  the  pas- 
toral team  at  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

•Mitchell  Brown  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Hyde  Park  Anabaptist  Fellowship  in  Chicago 
recently.  The  congregation  was  founded 
recently  by  the  Mennonite  Church,  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  Church  of 
the  Brethren. 

•Bob  and  Mag  Richer  Smith  were  ordained  as 


pastors  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  In- 
dianapolis on  Apr.  20.  They  were  both  licensed 
earlier. 

•Ray  Hylton  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Fair- 
haven  Mennonite  Church,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  on 
May  11.  Hylton,  a native  of  Jamaica  who 
graduated  from  Ft.  Wayne  Bible  College,  was 
licensed  in  1984. 

•Grace  Sommers  Whitehead  was  ordained  as  a 
pastoral  team  member  at  Parkview  Mennonite 
Church,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  May  11.  She  has 
been  a commissioned  elder  since  1980. 

•Beryl  Jantzi  has  resigned  as  youth  pastor  of 
Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  effective  in 
August.  He  served  four  years. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Aug.  14-16,  at 
Ashland  (Ohio)  College.  Sponsored  by  the 
General  Board’s  Ministry  of  Spirituality  Com- 
mittee, it  will  help  participants  understand  the 
various  streams  of  spirituality  influencing  the 
Mennonite  Church — including  conservative/ 
evangelical,  relational,  charismatic,  feminist, 
and  contemplative.  The  registration  deadline  is 
July  25.  More  information  from  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  at  528  E.  Madison  St., 
Lombard,  IL  60148;  phone  312-620-7802. 

• Young  Adult  Conference  on  Church  Careers, 
Aug.  8-10,  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  Under  the  theme  “Leaders  Today 
for  Tomorrow’s  Church,”  it  is  an  opportunity 
for  college  students  and  graduate  students  to 
explore  options  in  church  ministry.  Trans- 
portation is  the  only  cost  to  the  participant, 
but  registration  is  limited  to  50.  The  event  is 
sponsored  in  part  by  Student  and  Young  Adult 
Services  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  More  in- 
formation from  Jim  Metzler  at  AMBS,  3003 
Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517;  phone  219- 
295-3726. 

•Inter-Mennonite  Fall  Conference,  Nov.  14-15, 
at  Hopedale  (111.)  Mennonite  Church.  The 
theme  is  “Shalom:  Living  Christ’s  Peace,”  and 


the  keynote  speaker  is  Eastern  Baptist 
Seminary  professor  Ron  Sider.  Activities  are 
also  planned  for  children  and  youth.  The  event 
is  sponsored  by  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  by  Central  District  (West) 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
More  information  from  Mel  Friesen  at  Box  181, 
Carlock,  IL  61725;  phone  309-376-2781. 

•85th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Sept.  20-21, 
Providence  Mennonite  Church,  Newport  News, 
Va.  All  friends  and  former  members  are 
invited  to  attend.  They  are  also  encouraged  to 
send  photos  and  historical  records.  More  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  Gloria 
Butcher  at  426  Eastwood  Dr.,  Newport  News, 
VA  23602. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  congregational  outreach.  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  Sep- 
tember. Required  are  theological  training,  ex- 
tensive pastoral  experience,  and  strong 
interest  in  outreach.  Also  needed  are  skills  in 
administration,  consultation,  and  public 
speaking.  Contact  Dan  Schrock  at  MBM,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Junior  high  counselor  and  school  secretary, 
Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School.  The  former  is 
a part-time  position  and  the  latter  is  full-time. 
Contact  Maribel  Kraybill  at  the  school,  Box  37, 
Smoketown,  PA  17576,  phone  717-394-7107. 
•Kindergarten  teacher,  Lake  Center  Christian 
School,  starting  this  fall.  Lake  Center  is  a Men- 
nonite school  with  some  200  students  in  grades 
K-8.  Contact  the  school  at  1360  Woodmont  St. 
NE,  Hartville,  OH  44632;  phone  216-877-2049. 
•Business  manager  o,nd  volunteer  coordinator, 
SELFHELP  Village  Crafts,  starting  on  Aug. 
18.  The  former  is  a 3/5-time  position,  and  the 
latter  is  2/5.  SELFHELP  is  a gift  shop 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Contact  Harold  Otto  at  the  shop,  41  E. 
University  St.,  Champaign,  IL  61820. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Waukesha,  Wis.: 
Randy  Grossman.  Clinton  Brick,  Goshen,  Ind.: 
Julie  Cripe,  Marilyn  Mast,  and  Cheryl  Mast  by 
baptism,  and  Colleen  Prough  by  confession  of 
faith.  Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Tammy 
Levering,  Janet  Stoll,  Tanya  Kurtz,  and  Kevin 
Schmucker.  Souderton,  Pa.:  Randy  Wireman 
and  Nadia  Clark.  Salem,  Oreg.:  Michael  Kauff- 
man, Christy  Larrew,  Brian  Roth,  and  Eric 
Stutzman.  Powhatan,  Va.:  Jeffrey  Smith, 
Charles  Smith,  Regina  Moyer,  Sidney  Moyer, 
and  Krista  Althouse  by  baptism,  and  Pat 
Smith  by  confession  of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  Willard  Swartley  from 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  to  307  E.  Lusher  Avenue, 
Elkhart,  & 46517. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bouman,  Jim  and  Sandy,  Waukesha.  Wis., 
Jesse,  age  2,  and  Daisy,  age  1,  by  adoption, 
Apr.  4. 

Brubacher,  David  and  Dianne  (Martin), 
Wallenstein,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Jonathan  Dale,  June  1. 

Conrad,  Verle  and  Debie,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Alisha  Grace,  May 
29. 

Davidhizar,  Alan  and  Janice  (George),  Mish- 
awaka, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Troy  Alan, 
May  14. 

Detweiler,  Greg  and  Twila  (Reinford), 
Perkiomenville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Amanda  Joy, 
May  29. 


The  church  is  alive  and  well  in  East  Germany.  Bruno  Schottstaedt  (left),  a pastor  in 
communist  East  Germany,  reported  positively  on  the  church  in  his  country  during  a recent 
visit  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  With  him  is  MBM  president 
Paul  Gingrich. 

“We  feel  like  churches  in  Western  countries,  "Schottstaedt  said,  “although  we  have  a 
different  society  and  structure.  ” Churches  in  East  Germany  don 't  have  to  regis  ter  with  the 
government — like  they  do  in  some  other  communist  countries — and  are  free  to  witness  in 
society,  he  reported.  The  door  has  been  more  open  to  the  gospel  since  direct  dialogue 
between  the  church  and  government  began  in  1978. 

Schottstaedt  serves  a 3,200-member  parish  in  Marzahn — a new  suburb  of  high-rise 
apartments  in  East  Berlin,  he  has  kept  contacts  with  Mennonites  since  receiving  a Bible 
from  a Mennonite  while  he  was  hospitalized  as  a prisoner  of  war  during  World  War  II. 
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Garber,  Joel  and  Cheri  (Hostetler),  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jessica 
Lanae,  May  27. 

Geissinger,  Jay  and  Pat  (Hottle), 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Jenna  Marie,  May  12. 

Hackman,  Joseph  and  Marcia  (Yoder),  Em- 
maus,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian 
Charles,  May  18. 

Hershberger,  Richard  and  Sue  (Kaufman), 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Heidi  Marie,  June  7. 

Marshall,  Alan  and  Betty  (Brubacher),  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Daniel 
Keith,  May  13. 

Miller,  Abe  and  Darla  (Geiser),  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Alicia  Marie, 
June  4. 

Miller,  Gary  and  Dina  (Yoder),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Abby 
Michelle,  June  1. 

Miller,  Larry  and  Jeanie  (Delp),  Baltimore, 
Md.,  second  son,  Christopher  Ryan,  May  20. 

Miller,  Raymond  D.  and  Debora  (Franklin), 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  second  daughter,  Megan 
Marie,  May  20. 

Nauman,  Dale  and  Connie  (Yoder),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Kendra  Rae,  June  7. 

Riddolls,  Ivan  and  Helen,  Listowel,  Ont., 
third  son,  Daniel  Charles,  May  8. 

Satchwell,  Rick  and  Connie,  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  first  child,  Lauren  Ashleigh,  Apr.  11. 

Shipman,  Calvin  and  Tamra  (Birky),  De- 
troit Lakes,  Minn.,  first  child,  Kristin  Marie, 
May  17. 

Steller,  Michael  and  Debra  (Frank),  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  first  child,  Chad  Michael,  May  17. 

Swartzendruber,  Stan  and  Sharon  (Kra- 
bill),  Hesston,  Kans.,  first  child,  Brett  Eugene, 
May  14. 

Sweigart,  Tim  and  Mary  Jean  (Birky), 
Frazee,  Minn.,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
Mitchell  Lee,  May  14. 

Weldy,  Dennis  and  Betty  (Witmer),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kimberly 
Danae,  May  26. 

Zimmerman,  Calvin  and  Thelma  (Bucher), 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Ja- 
nelle  Renee,  May  15. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Alton-Weber.  Gord  Alton,  London,  Ont., 
and  Valerie  Weber,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong., 
by  Ray  Brubacher,  May  3. 

Brenneman-Springer.  Jim  Brenneman, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Dianne  Springer,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Belmont  cong., 
by  Duane  Beck,  May  24. 

Cuomo-Brubaker.  Kenneth  F.  Cuomo, 
Philipsburg,  N.J.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Martha  Mae  Brubaker,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Weavers  cong.,  by  G.  Edwin  Bontrager,  May 
24. 

Gingerich-Sommers.  Kevin  Gingerich,  Ko- 
komo, Ind.,  and  Christina  Sommers,  Amboy, 
Ind.,  both  of  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Elam 
Glick,  May  24. 

Hedlund-Rempel.  Derk  Hedlund,  Mont- 
ezuma, Kans.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Nola 
Rempel,  Protection,  Kans.,  Protection  cong., 
by  Bob  Troyer,  June  7. 

Kratz-Anders.  C.  Leon  Kratz,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Sherry  Lynne 
Anders,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Rockhill  cong.,  by 
Russell  Detweiler  and  Earl  Anders,  June  7. 

McEllhenney-Buckwalter.  Kevin  L. 
McEllhenney,  Akron,  Pa.,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Suzanne  L.  Buckwalter,  Eph- 


rata.  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  by  David  Kniss,  May 
31. 

Martin-Lee.  Doug  Martin  and  Jennifer  Lee, 
both  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  by  Ray 
Brubacher,  May  10. 

Martin-Smith.  Melvin  Martin,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Ephrata  cong.,  and  Rosalie  Smith,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  by  David  Kniss,  June  7. 

Thomson-Shantz.  Hugh  Thomson  and 
Leona  Shantz,  both  of  Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira 
cong.,  by  Ray  Brubacher,  Apr.  26. 


OBITUARIES 


Castillo,  David,  son  of  Nazario  and  Ge- 
ronima  (Beltran)  Castillo,  was  born  at  Monter- 
rey, Mexico,  Mar.  27,  1900;  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack at  La  Junta  Medical  Center,  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  June  7, 1986;  aged  86  y.  On  July  25,  1938, 
he  was  married  to  Elsie  Shank,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Anita— Mrs. 
Herb  Beadles)  and  2 grandchildren.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  February  1941  and 
served  the  Chicago  Spanish  Mission  and  Em- 
manuel Mennonite  Church  in  La  Junta,  Colo. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Emmanuel  Men- 
nonite Church,  June  10,  in  charge  of  Jack 
Scandrett,  Stan  Smucker,  and  Wally  Jantz; 
interment  in  Fairmont  Cemetery. 

Cocanower,  Esther,  daughter  of  John  C. 
and  Nancy  (Miller)  Springer,  was  born  at 
Hopedale,  111,  Sept.  14, 1897;  died  at  Greencroft 
Nursing  Center,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  30,  1986; 
aged  88  y.  On  Feb.  1,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Charles  Cocanower,  who  died  in  July  1977. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Anna  Cocanower), 

2 sons  (Charles,  Jr.,  and  Harold),  8 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Alma  Miller).  She  was  a member  of  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  3,  in  charge  of  Jason 
Martin  and  Randy  Miller;  interment  in 
Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Earley,  D.  C.,  son  of  Edward  and  Molly 
(Chancellor)  Earley,  was  born  in  Breckenridge 
Co.,  Ky.,  May  30,  1918;  died  at  Urbana,  111., 
June  4,  1986;  aged  68  y.  He  was  married  to 
Marilyn  K.  Stalter,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Stephen  J.  and  Gary  D.  Earley), 
one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  Brian  R.  Berry),  4 
grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Alberta  Sargent 
and  Thelma  Wainscott).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church.  Memorial  services  were 
held  at  East  Bend  Mennonite  Church  on  June 
7,  in  charge  of  Peter  and  Sheryl  Dyck;  inter- 
ment in  East  Bend  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Laura,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Lydia 
(Miller)  Troyer,  was  born  at  Berlin,  Ohio,  Oct. 
2,  1907;  died  at  Orrville,  Ohio,  May  30,  1986; 
aged  78  y.  On  Jan.  12, 1928,  she  was  married  to 
Mervin  Gerber,  who  died  in  1973.  Surviving  are 
4 sons  (Myron,  Thurman,  Leonard,  and  Gary), 

3 daughters  (Pearl,  June,  and  Elsie — Mrs.  Her- 
old  Conrad),  24  grandchildren,  14  great-grand- 
children, and  3 sisters  (Ida— Mrs.  Floyd  King, 
Beulah  Curie,  and  Arlene  Troyer).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Sandford  and 
Calvin  Troyer)  an  infant  brother  and  sister, 
and  a grandson.  She  was  a member  of  Orrville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  3,  in  charge  of  Carl 
Newswanger  and  Richard  Ross;  interment  in 
Sherwood  Memorial  Gardens. 

Graybill,  Rosa  M.,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Esther  (Hershey)  Kolb,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1935;  died  of  cancer  at 
Lancaster,  Pa,  June  7, 1986;  aged  50  y.  On  Mar. 
31,  1956,  she  was  married  to  Ammon  K.  Gray- 
bill, Jr.,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Cheryl  L.  and  Karen  L. — Mrs. 


Curtiss  L.  Hess),  one  son  (Steven  K.),  her 
mother,  one  sister  (Mildred — Mrs.  Lester  Lan- 
dis), and  3 brothers  (Melvin,  Norman,  and 
Aaron).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
father  and  an  infant  son  (Scott  A.).  She  was  a 
member  of  Forest  Hills  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  11,  in 
charge  of  Harry  Bollback  and  J.  Lester  Gray- 
bill; interment  in  Eby  Cemetery. 

Heacock,  Esther,  daughter  of  Oliver  and 
Hettie  (Detweiler)  Bergey,  was  born  in 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Sept.  29,  1893;  died  at  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  June  6, 1986;  aged  92  y.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Willis  L.  Heacock,  who  died  in  Novem- 
ber 1975.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mildred 
Hostetter),  one  son  (W.  Lester),  stepdaughter 
(Ruth  Ritter),  17  grandchildren,  20  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Nelson  Ber- 
gey). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 stepsons 
(Paul  and  Claude  Heacock).  She  was  a member 
of  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  9,  in  charge 
of  Ray  K.  Yoder  and  Joseph  L.  Gross;  inter- 
ment in  Doylestown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schweitzer,  Emory,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Phoebe  (Erb)  Schweitzer,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  Feb.  14,  1899;  died  at  Beaver  Crossing, 
Nebr.,  June  8,  1986;  aged  87  y.  On  Jan.  6,  1921, 
he  was  married  to  Ada  Stutzman,  who  died  on 
Aug.  22,  1977.  Surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Aldean — Mrs.  Noble  Oswald,  Ina — Mrs.  Sterl- 
ing Saltzman,  Edna— Mrs.  Howard  Miller, 
Lela — Mrs.  Robert  Stutzman,  and  Verba — 
Mrs.  Lauren  Troyer),  33  grandchildren,  65 
great-grandchildren,  2 great-great-grandehil- 
dren,  and  one  brother  (Dan  Schweitzer).  He 
was  a member  of  East  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  11,  in  charge  of  Loyal  Burkey,  Norman 
Beckler,  and  Lloyd  Gingerich;  interment  in 
East  Fairview  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided,  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Northwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  June  28-July  1 
VIII  Hispanic  Mennonite  Women’s  Conference,  Wheaton,  111., 

June  29-July  1 

Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  7- 
18 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  9-13 
Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  July 
10-13 

Missions  Festival,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  11-13 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Petoskey, 

Mich.,  July  13-15 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greensburg,  Kans., 

Aug.  1-3 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford,  Nebr., 

Aug.  1-3 

Eastern  States  Assembly,  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  1-3 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 

Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  5-7 

VIII  Assembly  of  Mennonite  Hispanic  Churches,  Montreal, 

Que.,  Aug.  5-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Aug.  7-8 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  annual  assembly, 

Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  7-10 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  officers’  meeting,  Ashland, 

Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greenwood,  Del., 

Aug.  12-14 

Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16 
Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  / 

Aug.  23 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  1 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  fall  classes  begin, 

Sept.  3 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Sept.  6- 
7 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  10 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 
Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Shultz  condemns  apartheid;  seeks 
clergy  support  for  Reagan  approach 

The  U.S.  State  Department  brought 
together  more  than  450  clergy  recently  in 
Washington  in  an  attempt  to  build 
support  for  the  Reagan  administration’s 
policies  toward  South  Africa. 

While  refraining  from  direct  attacks  on 
major  denominations  that  have  opposed 
administration  policies,  U.S.  officials  did 
urge  the  conference  participants  to  scru- 
tinize stands  taken  by  their  denomina- 
tions. 

The  daylong  gathering  was  organized 
by  the  department’s  Special  Working 
Group  on  South  and  Southern  Africa, 
formed  last  fall  at  the  direction  of 
President  Reagan.  The  administration  de- 
cided to  hold  the  conference,  titled  ‘The 
Church  as  a Force  for  Peaceful  Change  in 
South  Africa,”  because  of  the  pivotal  role 
played  by  religious  groups  in  both  this 
country  and  South  Africa. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  de- 
livered a sharp  attack  on  that  country’s 
system  of  racial  discrimination,  or 
apartheid.  But,  in  an  apparent  reference 
to  mainline  church  leaders,  he  urged 
rejection  of  the  remedies  proposed  by 
apartheid  foes. 


Man  convicted  of  sex  crimes 
had  told  pastor  of  his  problems 

A sex  crime  confession  has  subjected 
one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Los  Angeles 
and  its  pastor  to  new  public  questioning 
over  how  church  leaders  handle  sensitive 
information  learned  through  pastoral 
counseling. 

John  MacArthur,  speaking  from  the 
pulpit  of  Grace  Community  Church  of  the 
Valley,  blamed  the  questioning  on  Satan. 
He  said  his  church  was  engaged  in 
spiritual  warfare.  “God  has  placed  Grace 
Community  in  the  forefront  of  the  Chris- 
tian battle,”  he  said.  “This  is  not  a church 
for  small  souls.” 

The  latest  problem  for  the  nondenomi- 
national  evangelical  congregation  of 
20,000  stems  from  the  conviction  of  mem- 
ber Albert  Alegrete  for  a series  of  kidnap- 
pings and  molestations  of  seven  girls  ages 
9 to  15. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  church  could  have  prevented 
the  last  of  Alegrete’s  attacks  had  it  re- 
ported him  to  police  immediately  after  he 
confessed  to  an  associate  pastor  who  was 


counseling  him. 

That  confession,  which  church  officials 
maintain  was  so  sketchy  they  had  little  to 
go  on,  came  a month  prior  to  Alegrete’s 
last  known  attack,  the  molesting  of  a 15- 
year-old  girl. 

Alegrete,  who  once  helped  teach  an 
adult  Bible  study  class  at  the  church  and 
applied  to  become  a deacon,  was 
sentenced  to  44  years  in  prison.  He  will  be 
eligible  for  parole  after  20  years. 

Alegrete  first  disclosed  his  sex  crimes 
to  Associate  Pastor  Richard  Hines  in 
June  1982.  In  court  testimony,  Hines  said 
Alegrete  had  told  him  he  had  a sexual 
obsession  and  “forced  women  into  sex 
acts,  women  he  described  as  being  18  to 
20  years  old.” 


U.S.  Catholic  official  says  Vatican 
might  open  post-WW  II  archives 

The  Vatican  is  likely  to  begin  an  in- 
quiry into  charges  that  the  Catholic 
Church  aided  Nazi  war  criminals  and 
collaborators  after  World  War  II. 

Eugene  Fisher,  secretary  of  Catholic- 
Jewish  Relations  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops,  said  the 
study  would  be  part  of  an  agreement 
made  last  year  between  leaders  of  both 
faiths  to  jointly  examine  implications  of 
the  Holocaust. 

Fisher’s  comments  were  in  response  to 
a recent  round  of  debate  over  alleged 
Vatican  help  in  the  escape  from  Europe  of 
wanted  war  criminals  after  the  war.  A 
steering  committee  will  soon  be  ap- 
pointed to  iron  out  details  of  the  study, 
the  Catholic  representative  said.  Al- 
though the  effort  is  to  center  on  the  Nazi 
extermination  of  the  Jews  of  Europe, 
Fisher  said  he  believes  it  will  be  expanded 
to  include  the  postwar  period. 

“I  don’t  know  why  it  wouldn’t”  involve 
the  question  of  Vatican-Nazi  links  during 
the  period,  he  said  of  the  study.  “This 
would  seem  to  be  part  of  the  story;  it 
doesn’t  end  with  the  liberation  of  the 
concentration  camps.” 


New  encyclical  on  Holy  Spirit 
contains  strong  attack  on  Marxism 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  launched  a 
strong  new  attack  on  Marxism  for  the 
pages  of  a document  about  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  which  he  warns  Catholics  that 
they  must  reject  Marx’s  “antireligious 
materialism.” 

In  his  new  “Dominium  et  Vivifi- 
cantem”  encylclical  letter,  the  pope  de- 
nounces “spiritual  decadence”  as  the  key 
problem  of  the  20th-century  church  and 
calls  for  a return  to  prayer. 

He  blames  the  decadence  largely  on 
Marxist  materialism,  describing  it  as  the 
“clearest  expression”  in  the  modern  era  of 
rebellion  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  pope  defines  atheistic  ideologies  as 
“an  absurdity”  and  links  them  to  death, 


to  sins  of  the  flesh,  and  to  Satan.  Quoting 
Pope  Pius  XII,  he  declares  the  declining 
sense  of  sin  as  “the  sin  of  the  century.” 

He  voices  grave  concern  about  abor- 
tion, euthanasia,  terrorism,  the  arms  race 
with  “its  inherent  danger  of  nuclear  self- 
destruction,”  and  about  death-dealing 
poverty  and  famine. 


AMA  article  raises  new  protest  over 
role  of  Jews  in  death  of  Jesus 

A new  controversy  about  the  role  of  the 
Jews  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  has  been 
generated  by  an  article  that  appeared  not 
in  a religious  publication  but  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Titled  “On  the  Physical  Death  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  the  article  was  written  by 
William  Edwards,  pathologist  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  by 
Wesley  Gabel,  pastor  of  United  Methodist 
churches  in  Rochester  and  Bethel,  Minn. 

Since  its  publication,  the  article  has 
generated  more  than  100  letters,  about  70 
percent  of  them  critical.  Editor  George 
Lundberg  said  the  response  was  the 
greatest  reaction  to  any  article  published 
during  his  five-year  tenure. 

The  authors’  reliance  on  the  Gospel  ac- 
counts as  source  materials  was  criticized 
by  several  letter  writers.  The  responses 
also  took  issue  with  the  writers’  distinc- 
tion between  a “political”  and  a “re- 
ligious” Sanhedrin,  and  with  a statement 
that  “Pilate  could  find  no  basis  for  a legal 
charge  against  Jesus,  but  the  people  per- 
sistently demanded  crucifixion.” 


Church  of  Scotland  cuts  ties 
with  historic  anti-Catholicism 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  taken  a 
giant  step  toward  ecumenism  in  its  home- 
land by  officially  dissociating  itself  from 
statements  against  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  Westminster  Confession. 

The  church’s  General  Assembly  agreed 
by  a substantial  majority  at  its  annual 
meeting  recently  to  dissociate  itself  from 
the  statements  in  the  17th-century 
Westminster  Confession,  which  was 
written  during  the  Reformation  and 
referred  to  the  pope  as  the  antichrist,  a 
man  of  sin,  and  the  son  of  perdition. 

The  statements  also  refer  to  Roman 
Catholic  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and 
obedience  in  religious  orders  as  “super- 
stitious and  sinful  snares.”  People  are 
warned  against  marriage  with  “infidels, 
papists,  or  other  idolators.” 

Relationships  in  Scotland  between  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  with 
just  under  one  million  members,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  a mem- 
bership of  820,000,  have  become  increas- 
ingly cordial  in  recent  years  as  the  ecu- 
menical movement  made  progress.  Scot- 
land has  a population  of  five  million 
people. 
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Some  impressions  of  Central  America 


After  16  days  in  Central  America,  I haven’t  learned 
very  much.  But  some  of  what  I learned  is  in  the  form  of 
impressions  which  I am  recording  while  they  are  still 
fresh.  Here  are  a few  things  that  impressed  me  about 
Central  America. 

Roosters.  Every  culture  has  its  characteristic  sounds. 
Like  North  America,  Central  America  has  buses,  bells, 
and  car  horns,  but  especially  roosters.  Even  in  cities,  we 
were  never  out  of  earshot  of  roosters.  In  rural  areas 
where  people  and  animals  live  close  together,  roosters 
crowing  could  be  a major  distraction. 

If  they  were  to  ask  us,  we  would  suggest  that  Central 
Americans  get  rid  of  roosters  and  emphasize  hens  as  we 
do  in  North  America.  But  some  of  them,  I am  told,  defend 
roosters.  Infertile  eggs,  they  would  say,  are  eggs  without 
love!  When  chickens  fend  for  themselves  as  many  do  in 
C.A.,  roosters  may  well  be  needed.  Without  having 
studied  their  system  more  closely,  I am  not  ready  to  start 
a campaign  against  them.  Except  at  2:00  in  the  morning. 

Police.  Almost  as  ubiquitous  as  roosters  in  Central 
America  are  the  military  police.  Numbers  of  them  carry 
automatic  rifles.  I have  always  been  careful  about  police, 
but  one  is  particularly  careful  when  the  policeman  carries 
an  automatic  rifle.  One  afternoon  our  van  driver  ran  an 
amber  light.  A cop  with  a rifle  signaled  him  and  he 
stopped  promptly  and  took  his  punishment  with  a smile. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  our  trip  was  that  police  were  less 
obvious,  and  less  armed,  in  one  of  the  three  countries  we 
visited  than  in  the  other  two.  We  found  it  interesting  to 
observe  that  these  other  two  have  the  name 
“democracies”  while  the  third  is  much  criticized  in  the 
U.S.  In  one  of  these  other  two  countries,  not  so  long  ago,  a 
Mennonite  leader  was  “detained”  overnight  for  conduct- 
ing a field  trip  on  better  farming  methods.  A Mennonite 
delegation  went  to  see  the  regional  commander  about 
this.  He  informed  them  that  he  considers  it  his  job  to  con- 
trol everything  that  moves  in  that  whole  region. 

Refugees  and  displaced  people.  We  made  several 
contacts  with  people  in  temporary  institutionalized  hous- 
ing: displaced  persons  and  refugees.  (Displaced  persons 
are  within  their  own  country;  refugees  have  fled  from 
their  country.)  We  met  displaced  people  in  El  Salvador 
and  refugees  in  Honduras.  In  a sense,  one  of  the  saddest 
places  in  the  world  is  a refugee  camp.  It  is  true  that  the 
refugees  receive  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  of  a sort.  But 
they  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  what  they  really  want  is 
to  go  home. 

Yet  many  of  the  refugees  we  met  did  not  seem 
depressed,  particularly  the  Salvadoran  refugees  in  the 
Mesa  Grande  refugee  camp  in  northwestern  Honduras. 
These  were  some  of  the  most  energetic  people  we  met  in 


Central  America.  Everybody,  it  seemed,  was  busy  in 
Mesa  Grande.  They  have  gardens  and  raise  60-100  percent 
of  their  own  vegetables,  depending  on  the  season.  We 
visited  a carpenter  shop,  a sheet  metal  shop,  a shoemak- 
ing shop,  and  a sewing  shop. 

A number  of  refugees  had  learned  skills  they  never 
knew  before.  In  this  sense  they  were  better  off  than 
before  they  left  their  homes  because  of  the  war.  What 
they  most  wanted,  of  course,  was  to  be  able  to  return 
home.  But  in  the  meantime  they  were  redeeming  the 
time.  One  of  the  last  places  I would  want  to  live  would  be 
a refugee  camp.  But  if  I did,  I hope  it  would  be  like  Mesa 
Grande.  In  spite  of  the  confinement  and  privation,  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  these  people  transformed  this  camp 
into  a place  of  hope. 

Basic  needs  of  Central  America.  For  many  in  Central 
America,  it  requires  the  utmost  effort  to  obtain  the  basic 
elements  required  to  sustain  life:  food,  water,  and  shelter. 
Indeed,  during  our  tour,  we  spent  time  in  four  major 
Central  American  cities.  In  only  one  of  them  was  the  tap 
water  considered  safe  for  us  to  drink!  In  a rural  area  of  El 
Salvador  which  we  visited,  running  water  had  been  made 
available  in  the  mid-70s.  The  system  lasted  about  two 
years;  then  the  war  came  and  it  was  destroyed.  So  now 
the  people  carry  their  water  again  and  wash  clothes  in  the 
river. 

One  of  the  more  poignant  experiences  came  in  a town  in 
this  area.  The  local  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  took  us  to  lunch  in  a downtown  restaurant.  It 
was  quite  a modest  establishment  by  North  American 
standards,  but  the  chicken  was  roasted  over  an  open  wood 
fire  and  the  meal  was  very  good.  My  enjoyment  of  it  was 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  after  we  finished, 
several  small  boys  took  over  our  chicken  bones  and  made 
a meal  from  our  leavings. 

As  a contribution  toward  food  production,  MCC  makes 
non-interest  fertilizer  loans  to  subsistence  farmers  who 
are  moving  back  since  the  fighting  has  lessened.  Nathan 
Zook-Barge  told  us  that  last  year  87  percent  of  the  loans 
were  repaid.  This  year,  he  said,  although  the  harvest  is 
months  away,  one  loan  has  already  been  paid. 

Numbers  of  persons  we  met  in  Central  America  might 
be  considered  heroes.  Among  them  I would  include  these 
farm  families  who  are  moving  back  into  an  area  that  is 
not  secure.  As  Nathan  put  it,  they  are  the  “poorest  and 
the  bravest.”  As  their  representative,  I nominate  the 
gritty  little  farmer  who  gave  us  a guided  tour  of  the  area. 
He  showed  us  his  corn  and  beans,  then  took  us  down  a 
mango-shaded  road,  past  a row  of  destroyed  houses  to  a 
spot  he  evidently  considered  was  as  far  as  it  was  safe  to 
go.  He  pointed  across  the  field  and  said,  “Nobody  goes  out 
there.”  We  could  draw  our  own  conclusions. 

—Daniel  Hertzler 
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Thanks  for  the  mistake,  Peter 

by  Simon  Schrock 


Peter  gets  his  share  of  criticism.  If  only  he  would  have 
kept  his  eyes  on  Jesus  he  would  not  have  started  to  sink. 

Peter  saw  Jesus  walking  on  the  water.  He  said,  “Lord, 
if  it  is  you,  tell  me  to  come  to  you  on  the  water.”  Jesus  re- 
plied, “Come.” 

Peter  responded  by  getting  out  of  the  boat  and  actually 
walking  on  the  water  toward  Jesus.  Then  he  saw  the 
waves  tossed  by  the  wind  and  was  struck  with  fear.  He 
began  to  sink.  He  took  his  eyes  off  Jesus,  and  started  to 
sink. 

Granted,  that  was  a mistake.  He  should  have  kept  his 
eyes  on  Jesus.  But  do  you  know  what?  I’m  thankful  he 
didn’t! 

Why  would  I say  that— after  the  church  has  judged  him 
for  centuries  for  that  big  obvious  blunder? 

First,  because  I’m  like  Peter.  He  saw  the  results  of  the 
wind  and  it  scared  him.  The  wind  brought  a fear  that  was 
greater  than  the  peace  of  the  presence  of  God.  That  is  the 
point  at  which  he  erred. 

I begin  to  go  down.  But  tell  me,  have  there  ever  been 
people  who  have  always  kept  their  eyes  on  Jesus?  I doubt 
it.  When  fears  blow  about,  my  eyes  turn  from  Jesus.  Then 
I begin  to  go  down. 

The  wind  of  jealousy  strikes  lightning  quick.  Then  the 
gust  of  unforgiveness  wants  to  stick  like  chewing  gum. 
The  thrust  of  anger  with  its  destructive  tornado-like  force 
hits  or  the  little  breeze  of  covetousness  sneaks  in. 

When  they  hit,  do  I always  have  my  eyes  on  Jesus?  I’m 
very  much  like  Peter;  I’m  more  aware  of  the  storm  than  I 
am  of  the  peace  of  Jesus’  presence. 

The  newspaper  tells  of  a brutish  man  breaking  into  an 
elderly  couple’s  house  at  night  and  murdering  them.  We 
chill  with  a streak  of  fear.  We  start  wondering  about  our 
locks  on  the  doors  and  windows. 

We  read  further:  earthquakes,  floods,  tornados,  explo- 
sions, crashes,  violence,  disease,  hatred,  rejection.  Some- 
times we  feel  the  wind  of  fear  more  than  the  peace  of 
Jesus.  We,  like  Peter,  have  looked  away. 

I’m  also  glad  he  looked  away  because  it  affirms  that  we 
are  all  vulnerable.  People  are  no  stronger  than  their 
weakest  moments.  All  of  us  have  a point  of  vulnerability. 
We  are  all  subject  to  temptation  and  are  in  danger  of  fall- 
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Amish  congregation. 


ing.  We,  like  Peter,  have  a weak  point  that  can  sink  us. 

That  is  why  the  Bible  warns:  “Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall”  (1  Cor.  10:12). 

Achilles  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
Greek  mythology.  He  was  a warrior  and  leader  in  the 
Trojan  War.  He  had  a suit  of  armor  that  was  to  protect 
him.  He  had  just  one  unprotected  area — his  heel.  An  ar- 
row struck  the  heel  and  killed  him.  We  all  have  an 


Have  there  been  people  who 
have  always  kept  their  eyes 
on  Jesus?  I doubt  it. 


“achilles  heel.”  I’m  glad  Peter’s  actions  and  response 
points  that  out. 

The  third  reason  I’m  glad  is  that  he  gave  us  vulnerable 
sinkers  an  example.  He  turned  his  fear  and  little  faith  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.  He  cried  out,  “Lord,  save  me.”  The  Lord 
reached  out  and  caught  him.  Then  the  Lord  asked,  “You 
of  little  faith,  why  did  you  doubt?”  Even  Peter’s  little 
faith  brought  the  reassuring  hand  of  Jesus.  Peter  and 
Jesus  then  climbed  into  the  boat.  The  wind  died  down.  In 
the  boat  an  appreciation  chat  between  Peter  and  Jesus 
may  have  taken  place. 

Something  beautiful  happened.  I’m  also  glad  Peter 
looked  away  because  something  beautiful  must  have  hap- 
pened there  in  that  boat.  The  disciples  saw  this  miracle 
happen  in  front  of  their  eyes.  They  saw  Peter  about  to 
sink.  They  saw  Jesus  reach  out  and  rescue  him.  They  were 
all  together  inside  the  boat,  and  all  then  was  calm  and 
peaceful. 

And  they  worshiped  him! 

In  spite  of  all  the  criticism  we  give  Peter  for  looking 
away,  I’m  thankful  for  what  happened  next.  Together 
they  affirmed,  “Truly  this  is  the  Son  of  God.” 

Our  deliverances  should  exalt  Jesus.  The  church  should 
be  together  worshiping  God  and  rejoicing  because 
“greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world” 

(1  John  4:4). 

Let’s  face  it,  we  are  not  always  going  to  keep  our  eyes 
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on  Jesus.  The  storms  and  cares  of  this  life,  the  ambitions 
of  our  jobs,  and  the  desire  to  “get  ahead”  will  distract  us. 
Like  Peter  we’ll  let  our  eyes  stray  from  Jesus  and  we  will 
start  going  down. 

Take  the  lesson  from  Peter.  When  we  feel  the  down- 
ward pull,  we  must  cry  out,  “Lord,  save  me  from  this 
storm.”  Name  the  storm — “Lord,  save  me  from  this  storm 
of  jealousy.” 

Reach  out  with  even  a “little  faith”,  get  his  hand,  and 
hold  on.  Allow  him  to  bring  you  back  up. 


Anger  and  joy 

by  Jody  Shearer 

I returned  with  joy  and  anger. 

I came  back  to  Eastern  Mennonite  College  after  a three- 
month  semester  in  Central  America.  It  was  good  to  be 
back— to  eat  a peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwich,  to  jump 
out  of  the  van  on  our  arrival  from  the  airport  and  ring  the 
bell  outside  our  library  as  hard  as  I could. 

Yet  there  was  a great  turmoil  inside  of  me  and,  as  I 
later  found  out,  inside  most  of  the  students  returning 
from  our  semester  sojourn.  We  had  experienced  the  joy  of 
acceptance  by  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador.  We  also  had 
experienced  the  raw  hurt  of  those  same  people  as  they 
struggled  with  poverty,  war,  and  oppression. 

Kept  remembering  faces.  As  we  debriefed  back  on 
campus  I kept  remembering  faces  from  Central  America. 
One  was  a boy  I met  one  afternoon  when  several  of  us 
visited  a squatter  settlement  high  in  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding San  Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica. 

I was  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the  huts  had  no 
running  water  but  did  contain  color  television  sets.  The 
seeming  inconsistency  of  the  television  sets  was  not 
nearly  so  ironic,  it  appeared  to  me,  as  was  my  presence  in 
that  community  with  a $100  camera  and  fancy  running 
shoes. 

Before  I left  the  cold  heights  to  go  back  to  my  warm 
valley  home,  I talked  with  a boy  of  9. 1 remember  two 
things  he  said  to  me:  “I  want  to  be  a soccer  player. ...  I do 
not  like  it  here.  It  is  cold  and  uncomfortable.” 

I was  studying  at  that  time  some  of  the  political  and 
economic  reasons  for  the  boy’s  uncomfortable  situation. 
Those  reasons  meant  very  little  as  I sat  on  the  bus  going 
down  into  the  valley.  What  meant  the  most  was  that  he 
was  hurting  and  I was  leaving. 

There  were  many  other  times  when  hurt  was  lived  out 
before  my  eyes  and  all  I could  do  was  listen,  pray,  and 
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Then  climb  into  your  boat,  your  closet,  your  meeting 
place  with  him,  and  fellowship,  visit,  and  worship— until 
you  can  exclaim,  ‘Truly  you  are  the  Son  of  God!” 

Let  others  share  the  joy  so  all  those  in  your  boat  will 
worship  him  and  join  you  in  affirming,  “Truly  you  are 
the  Son  of  God.” 

Thank  you  for  the  mistake  we  blame  you  for,  Peter.  It 
has  helped  me  personally  to  affirm  again  that  Jesus  truly 
is  the  Son  of  God,  to  whom  I can  turn  when  I start  to 
sink.  ^ 


maybe  give  a little  money.  Once  we  returned  to  school  it 
seemed  obvious  that  now  was  our  group’s  chance. 

Appropriate  responses.  We  began  by  organizing  a spe- 
cial committee  of  Peace  Fellowship,  a student  group 
which  addresses  peace  and  justice  issues  worldwide.  This 
committee  in  turn  set  up  several  Pledge  of  Resistance 
groups  on  campus.  In  this  way  we  became  part  of  a na- 
tional effort  searching  for  appropriate  responses  to  the 
needs  of  Central  Americans. 

Other  ideas  began  to  spring  out  of  the  community  we 
had  become.  Along  with  other  students  concerned  about 


Christ  has  the  power  to 
overcome  the  ugly,  angry 
realities  of  Central  America. 


Central  America,  we  sponsored  a letter-writing  campaign 
to  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  urging  them  to  seek 
peaceful  solutions  to  problems  in  the  region. 

We  also  planned  a fast,  a clothes  drive,  Central 
American  meal  to  aid  refugees  in  Texas,  an  all-night 
prayer  vigil,  and  a forum  on  campus  to  discuss  the  appro- 
priateness of  civil  disobedience.  We  were  able  to  send 
1,000  pounds  of  clothes,  more  than  $2,000,  and  much 
prayer  to  the  Central  American  refugees  and  the 
churches  working  with  them  in  Brownsville,  Texas. 

As  the  controversial  vote  for  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
“contras”  came  to  Congress  for  a second  time  in  April,  we 
held  a 72-hour  prayer/dialogue  vigil  in  Court  Square 
downtown.  We  gave  out  materials  calling  for  “negotiation 
not  extermination.”  Those  passing  by  sometimes  waved, 
sometimes  cursed,  sometimes  stopped  to  talk,  to  listen, 
and  to  understand.  It  was  a great  joy  to  hear  that  the  bill 
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was  defeated  which  would  have  sent  money  to  kill  our 
Nicaraguan  friends  and  their  families. 

Take  it  to  the  churches.  We  also  organized  a gospel 
team  through  the  college’s  Young  People’s  Christian 
Association.  We  read  poetry  and  Scripture,  showed  slides, 
sang  Spanish  songs,  and  listened  to  questions  of  the 
audience.  During  our  spring  break  we  traveled  through 
Pennsylvania  giving  the  program  14  times  in  seven  days. 

Some  people  felt  uncomfortable  when  a member  of  our 
group,  dressed  as  a beggar,  wandered  through  the 
audience  during  the  program.  Others  were  angered  when 
I,  dressed  as  a soldier,  pointed  a gun  at  the  audience.  Yet, 
as  we  tried  to  demonstrate  through  the  soldier  laying 
down  his  gun  and  then  rising  with  the  beggar  to  say, 
“Christ  is  risen,”  Christ  has  the  power  to  overcome  the 
ugly,  angry  realities  of  Central  America. 

Remnants  of  the  anger  I felt  upon  returning  still 
remain.  The  injustice  in  Central  America  is  a loathesome, 
obese  monster  and  most  of  the  anger  I feel  is  directed 
toward  three  meals  which  feed  that  monster:  compla- 
cency, overconsumption,  and  silence  before  an  oppressive 
military  machine.  Until  we  stop  feeding  the  monster,  it 
will  continue  to  grow. 

Yet  much  hope  and  joy  remain.  It  is  heartening  to  see 
the  faithfulness  of  the  Christians  in  Central  America  as 
they  show  much  love  for  such  “gringo”  oppressors  as  me. 

There  were  times  during  the  spring  semester  when  I 
wondered  if  we  were  doing  any  good.  It  became  frustrat- 
ing to  be  labeled  a “radical  reactionary”  and  ignored.  Just 
as  we  needed  to  listen  to  those  we  had  stereotyped,  we 
asked  others  to  listen  to  us. 

I am  not  at  all  sure  when  the  next  time  will  be  to  plan 
vigils,  to  fast,  or  to  simply  listen  to  those  who  misunder- 
stand. What  I do  know  is  that  remaining  faithful  is  a 
process  involving  both  anger  and  joy. 


A mother  and  child  along  the  Pan  American  Highway  in  the  San 
Isidro  Valley  of  Costa  Rica. 


In  this  mushroom-clouded  hour 

I know  that  freedom  is  worth  dying  for, 

But  I must  ask,  is  it  worth  murder  then? 

War  offers  man  a hero’s  sacrifice 
But  forces  him  to  slaughter  fellowmen. 

Death  may  stagger  me  more  soon  than  late — 

And  others — through  a despot’s  infamy. 

But  march  the  despot’s  road?  His  fear?  His  hate? 

Without  the  spirit’s  soaring,  who  is  free? 

Many  wars  ago  one  dared  his  life — 

Not  as  a fighting  soldier  sent  to  die, 

But  on  a cross,  and  willingly,  for  love 
So  strong  another  dying  man  must  cry. 

“Remember  me  when  you  come  into  power.” 

Only  your  love,  0 Christ,  surpassing  death, 

Can  free  man  in  this  musroom-clouded  hour— 

Only  your  love  in  men,  your  strength,  your  breath. 

—Emily  Sargent  Councilman 

Published  once  before  in  “Gospel Herald"— April  12, 1966 
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The  Mennonite  identity  crisis 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Do  North  American  Mennonites  face  an  identity  crisis 
similar  to  what  some  other  denominations  face?  Is  our 
identity  collapsing  before  the  inroads  of  modernity?  Why 
does  fundamentalism  have  such  a strong  attraction  for 
some  Mennonites?  Can  Mennonites  survive  beyond  the 
20th  century? 

About  115  Mennonite  scholars  from  both  church-re- 
lated colleges  and  secular  universities  struggled  with  the 
issues  of  Mennonite  self-understanding  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College  in  Waterloo,  Ontario,  in  late  May. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  and  the  Institute  of  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite  Studies  at  Conrad  Grebel,  was  funded  in  part  by 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council  of 
Canada.  Self-understanding  was  addressed  by  scholars 
from  each  of  the  major  social  and  humanities  disciplines. 

Challenges  by  modernity.  The  challenges  to  Men- 
nonite identity  by  modernity  are  more  severe  than  we  can 
grasp  said  keynote  speaker  Hans-Jurgen  Goertz  of  the 
University  of  Hamburg  in  West  Germany  setting  the 
tone  for  the  conference. 

Modernity,  a discernible  event  in  our  time,  includes 
both  a style  of  thinking  and  the  product  of  that  thinking, 
he  explained.  Mennonites  today  are  affected  beyond  their 
understanding  by  secularism,  technology,  upward  mo- 
bility trends,  professionalism,  and  modern  transporta- 
tion. Yet  modernity  always  includes  elements  of  hope  for 
improvement  of  the  human  condition  as  well  as  elements 
of  despair.  The  task  is  to  find  these  elements. 

The  agreement  among  conferees  seemed  to  be  that 
Mennonites  are  at  a crossroads.  We  need  a new  vision  of 
who  we  are  and  new  ways  to  incarnate  that  vision  in  our 
lives.  Yet  some  difficult  questions  need  to  be  answered 
before  that  vision  can  become  reality. 

Most  Mennonites  have  toyed  with  these  questions  at 
some  time.  Can  a person  be  a Mennonite  without  being  a 
Christian?  Yes,  was  the  common  agreement.  Because 
Mennonites  have  to  a certain  extent  been  shaped  by  social 
factors,  they  have  an  ethnic  component.  Some  people 
identify  only  with  this  ethnicity,  whether  it  is  Russian- 
Mennonite  or  Swiss-Mennonite  or  something  else.  Men- 
nonitism  for  them  has  no  religious  component.  We  may 
not  like  it,  but  it’s  true. 

Can  a person  be  a Mennonite  Christian  without  accept- 
ing the  ethnic  trappings?  Agreement  again  maintained. 
The  thousands  of  global  Mennonites  from  many  races  and 
cultures  proves  this  adequately.  These  people  live  in  their 
own  cultures  and  know  nothing  about  shoofly  pie  and 
borscht. 

Can  a person  be  both  an  ethnic  Mennonite  and  also  a 
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Christian?  The  agreement  was  again  yes.  Some  Men- 
nonites have  in  essence  a dual  identity,  one  as  a member 
of  an  ethnic  group  and  another  as  a member  of  a religious 
tradition.  Some  who  reject  the  Mennonite  faith  tradition 
because  of  its  European  ethnicity  are  unaware,  however, 
that  all  religious  groups  have  a culture.  What  they  see  as 
a Russian  or  Swiss  Mennonite  ethnicity  has  already  been 
heavily  overlaid  with  North  American  culture  in  the  form 
of  new  styles  of  singing,  worshiping,  marrying,  burying, 
and  even  socializing. 

What  then  is  a Mennonite?  What  is  the  core  of  Men- 
nonitism?  Why  have  we  survived  for  over  400  years?  Is 
Mennonitism  a peoplehood,  a lifestyle,  a way  of  life,  a 
body  of  regulative  doctrinal  principles?  Or  a way  of  inter- 
preting those  principles? 

Critics  from  outside  the  Mennonite  church  brought  in 
helpful  corrections  to  group  thinking.  We  were  told,  for 
example,  that  martyr  history,  which  we  uphold  highly,  is 
not  peculiar  to  Mennonites. 

Impact  and  influences.  One  outside  scholar  criticized 
the  Mennonites  for  their  minimal  impact  on  the  in- 
tellectual, spiritual,  and  cultural  traditions  of  the 
Western  world.  Mennonites  do  not  compare  favorably 
with  other  religious  traditions,  such  as  Jews,  Quakers, 
and  Mormons.  “If  your  way  of  life  is  a secret,”  he  said, 
“you’ve  kept  it  well.” 

The  major  influence  of  a movement  often  comes  at  the 
end  of  a life  cycle,  we  heard.  The  Unitarians  and  Puritans 
experienced  this  phenomenon.  “The  death  of  a way  of  life 
distills  its  essence  for  others,”  we  were  told.  What  is  this 
essence  for  the  Mennonites?  What  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  cultural  capital  do  Mennonites  have  to  spend  in  the 
marketplace  of  the  world  that  will  fulfill  the  biblical 
mandate  and  bring  new  life? 

What  vision  that  embraces  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
fully,  the  servant  stance  of  the  Christian,  the  history  of 
the  community  of  suffering,  missions,  the  love  and 
nonresistance  ethic,  and  the  spirit  of  celebration  will  help 
Mennonites  transcend  their  present  identity? 

Mennonites  have  moved  to  the  cities.  How  has  this 
move  affected  us?  Is  it  possible  to  recreate  the  former 
ethos  of  the  rural  Mennonite  community — the  sense  of  a 
people  faithful  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus  discerning  his 
will — in  the  city?  How  adaptable  will  Mennonites  be  to 
change  in  the  coming  decade? 

Clearly  something  holds  Mennonites  together.  Will  that 
something  hold  as  we  march  into  the  21st  century 
increasingly  facing  a growing  spirit  of  secularism  and 
modernity? 

“We  have  to  accept  a culture  and  be  that  culture  and 
define  it  in  winsome  ways,”  said  one  historian.  “We  can’t 
get  trapped  in  an  earlier  culture  of  either  the  Swiss  or 
Russian  Mennonites.”  ^ 
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What  are  you  still  doing  here? 


by  Alan  Shenk 


Near  the  end  of  my  two-year  Voluntary  Service  assign- 
ment in  Mashulaville,  Mississippi,  last  year,  I made  the 
decision  to  extend  my  term  for  four  months.  Later  I de- 
cided to  remain  in  Mashulaville  after  completing  VS.  One 
day  in  a moment  of  discouragement  and  weariness 
another  volunteer  asked  me,  “Alan,  what  are  you  still  do- 
ing here?” 

On  particularly  good  days  I might  respond  with  some 
noble  answer  about  how  I am  tearing  down  the  walls  of 
injustice,  poverty,  and  racism  that  bind  people.  Other 
days  I would  bang  my  head  against  that  wall  and  come 
away  with  nothing  but  a headache.  Some  days  I stand 
back  to  look  at  that  wall  and  discover  that  it’s  really  a 
mountain  I’m  trying  to  tear  down. 

Almost  every  Voluntary  Service  worker  deals  with  the 
question  of  effectiveness.  Is  my  effort  really  worthwhile? 
Each  volunteer  has  a different  answer,  a different  story 
to  tell.  My  service  assignment  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  began  in  1983.  After  graduating  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  I was  ready  to  put  my  skills  into 
practice  and  my  faith  to  the  test.  I saw  VS  as  a way  to 
gain  that  practical  experience  and  to  clarify  the  direction 
in  which  God  was  leading  me.  After  a year  of  valuable 
experience  in  the  computer  field  I found  myself  by  God’s 
leading  in  Mashulaville,  a rural  community  in  east 
central  Mississippi. 

Sent  to  Mississippi.  My  original  assignment  was  to 
help  establish  a computer  center  and  a computer  educa- 
tion program  in  the  public  high  school.  My  primary  role 
was  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  teachers  in  the  use 
of  microcomputers.  I was  also  involved  in  selecting  appro- 
priate software  for  student  use.  After  two  years  in  that 
capacity  there  are  now  two  teachers  who  share  the 
responsibility  of  the  computer  education  program.  A ma- 
jority of  the  graduating  students  have  had  some  hands-on 
experience  with  microcomputers  and  all  college-bound 
seniors  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  some  basic 
programming. 

During  the  second  half  of  my  assignment  I began  to 
work  part  time  for  East  Central  Federal  Credit  Union,  a 
financial  institution  for  low-income  pulpwood  haulers 
and  their  families.  I came  to  a small,  struggling  organiza- 
tion and  saw  God’s  timing  at  work  as  I was  able  to  step  in 
and  use  my  accounting  skills  to  help  straighten  out  the 
bookkeeping  system.  Soon  after  this  I was  named  tempo- 
rary manager  of  the  credit  union  until  more  permanent 
staffing  could  be  found. 

Near  the  end  of  my  two-year  assignment,  Orris  Yoder 
of  Shipshewana,  Indiana,  joined  the  credit  union  staff  as 
a financial  consultant  and  loan  officer.  His  expertise  was 
a major  boost  toward  the  success  of  the  credit  union  and 
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provided  invaluable  on-the-job  training  for  me.  Since  the 
credit  union  is  so  small,  I find  myself  doing  a little  of 
everything  from  clerical  and  bookkeeping  details  to  bud- 
geting, planning,  and  decision  making  with  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

During  this  time  I began  to  seriously  consider  the  op- 
tion of  staying  on  in  a more  permanent  position  as 
manager  of  the  credit  union.  The  invitation  became  more 
clear  as  I realized  few  qualified  persons  in  the  state  are 
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willing  to  work  for  a minimal  salary  in  an  organization 
that  has  not  had  a brilliant  success  record.  Now  that  my 
decision  to  stay  has  been  made,  one  of  my  major  goals  is 
to  build  the  credit  union  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  a 
self-supporting  organization.  In  the  process  the  credit 
union  may  become  a means  for  low-income  persons  to 
save  money  and  to  learn  the  skills  of  money  management. 

As  I look  back  over  my  experiences  in  VS  I feel  satisfac- 
tion in  contributions  toward  destroying  the  walls  of  igno- 
rance and  injustice  in  this  community.  But  the  “moun- 
tain” of  the  situation  remains  very  clear.  Many  students 
do  not  graduate  from  high  school.  Most  students  in  the 
county  are  still  receiving  a substandard  education,  and  a 
few  graduating  seniors  cannot  write  a complete  sentence. 
Likewise,  pulpwood  cutters  still  have  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous, low-paying  jobs  in  the  state.  Did  God  ever  intend 
for  me  to  tear  down  a mountain?  Certainly  not  by  myself. 

Changes  in  me.  The  task  remains.  However,  after  a 
term  of  Volunteer  Service,  I realize  I am  not  the  same 
person  I once  was.  Some  of  the  rough  edges  have  been 
knocked  off  and  a lot  of  molding  has  been  done.  Just  as 
significant  as  the  contributions  I have  made  on  behalf  of 
others  are  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  me.  What 
are  these  changes? 

First  and  most  obvious  are  the  skills  I have  gained.  I 
have  learned  a great  deal  about  youth  through  teaching 
and  supervising  them  in  the  computer  classroom  as  well 
as  in  summer  Bible  school  and  other  VS-sponsored  youth 
activities.  I have  gained  experience  in  business  matters  by 
working  at  the  credit  union.  I have  learned  about 
leadership  and  group  dynamics  in  serving  as  VS  unit 
leader  for  IV2  years. 

I have  also  grown  in  my  understanding  and  attitude 
toward  people,  especially  those  of  a different  background. 
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The  author  (left)  succeeded  Orris  Yoder  (standing)  as  manager 
of  a credit  union  for  low-income  people. 


Probably  my  most  satisfying  experiences  in  VS  have  been 
developing  relationshps  in  a predominantly  black  com- 
munity. 

My  first  weeks  at  Noxubee  High  School  were  difficult.  I 
felt  and  heard  the  stares  and  whispers  of  students  who 
were  trying  to  decide  what  I was  doing  in  their  territory, 
and  I began  to  understand  in  a small  way  what  it  is  like  to 
be  a minority. 

One  day  I confided  with  a black  teacher  that  I was  hav- 
ing difficulty  differentiating  students  because  “they  all 
look  alike.”  “You  have  it  all  wrong,”  she  laughed.  “It’s 
white  people  that  all  look  alike.”  Suddenly  we  both 
realized  our  misconception.  As  understanding  grew,  so 
did  acceptance  and  trust.  Two  years  later  there  are  still 
those  who  look  at  me  with  suspicion.  But  I remember  best 


those  expressions  of  love  and  acceptance  which  have 
made  me  proud  to  be  associated  with  Noxubee  High. 


Willie  and  Katie.  Spiritual  growth  has  not  come  out  of 
theological  discussions,  but  out  of  the  testimonies  of  lives 
in  which  God  is  living  and  working.  Willie  is  a 56-year-old 
black  man  who  spent  much  of  his  married  life  in  Chicago 
trying  to  support  his  wife  and  children  in  Mississippi.  He 
has  since  returned  home,  but  most  of  his  children  are 
grown  and  have  moved  away.  Recently  his  wife  died  in  an 
auto  accident.  Katie,  71,  is  a black  woman  who  has  spent 
most  of  her  life  picking  and  chopping  in  the  cotton  fields, 
cleaning  homes  for  white  people,  and  raising  10  children. 
Life  for  Willie  and  Katie  has  been  hard  and  unfair.  Yet 
both  enjoy  lives  of  cheerfulness  and  vibrancy.  They  will 
be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  God  has  blessed  them.  I 
marvel.  My  complaints  to  God  seem  foolish. 

Gradually,  the  questions  of  who  I serve  and  where  I 
serve  become  less  significant.  Even  having  been  a 
volunteer  becomes  insignificant.  Matters  of  injustice, 
poverty,  and  racism  are  still  important  to  me.  But  I can 
begin  to  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  “The  only  thing  that 
counts  is  faith  expressing  itself  through  love”  (Gal.  5:6b, 
NIV).  Q 


Birth  of  light 

If  truth  were  visible, 

the  blind  would  never  know. 

If  eyes  were  vision 
None  would  be  unwise. 

It  is  not  only  shadow 

that  obscures: 

daylight  can  dazzle, 

a sudden  spotlight  blind; 

even  the  sun  observed  too  intimately 

devours  what  we  seek 

to  find. 

Only  the  Light, 

coming  in  infant  human  form, 

announces  vision 

and  illumines  mind. 

— Charles  A.  Waugaman 
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Outgoing  and  incoming  publishers  Ben  Cutrell  and  Robert  Ramer. 

Ramer  to  succeed  Cutrell 
as  MPH  publisher  in  1987 


Robert  Ramer  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  will 
become  publisher  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  when  Ben  Cutrell 
retires  as  chief  executive  officer  on  Sept. 
1,  1987.  The  decision  was  made  by 
Mennonite  Publication  Board  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a Search  Committee 
appointed  last  fall. 

Ramer  currently  heads  the  Business 
Administration  Department  at  Northern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology.  He  has 
been  on  the  faculty  there  since  1966, 
teaching  courses  on  marketing,  consumer 
behavior,  personnel,  management,  com- 
munications, and  organizational  be- 
havior. 

Ramer  has  been  a member  of  Men- 
nonite Publication  Board  since  1977  and 


Laurence  Martin  proposes  an  alternative 
Foundation  Series  for  adults. 


has  been  its  president  since  last  October. 

A native  of  Duchess,  Alta.,  the 
publisher-elect  is  the  son  of  retired 
Northwest  Conference  leader  C.  J. 
Ramer.  He  graduated  from  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  in  1961  and  received  a 
master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Alberta  in  1974. 

Ramer  is  married  to  Phyllis  (Sho- 
walter),  and  they  have  three  sons.  They 
are  members  of  Holyrood  Mennonite 
Church,  where  Robert  chairs  the  Con- 
gregational Board. 

MPH  has  had  only  three  publishers 
since  it  was  founded  78  years  ago  in  Scott- 
dale,  Pa. — Aaron  Loucks  (1908-35),  A.  J. 
Metzler  (1935-61),  and  Ben  Cutrell  (1961- 
87). 


Publication  Board 
approves  alternative 
Foundation  Series 

Responding  to  criticism  that  The 
Foundation  Series  for  adult  Sunday 
school  classes  is  “too  heavy”  and  hard  to 
use,  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board 
approved  the  publication  of  a modified 
alternative  to  the  curriculum  during  its 
June  19-21  meeting  in  Scottdale,  Pa. 

The  12-member  board,  which  oversees 
the  work  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
had  balked  at  approving  a proposal  for  a 
larger  curriculum  of  18  studies  at  its  last 
meeting,  fearing  that  the  new  Foundation 
Series  would  cut  into  the  sales — “canni- 
balize,” one  board  member  said — of  the 


successful  Uniform  Series. 

Laurence  Martin,  director  of  the  Con- 
gregational Literature  Division,  went 
back  and  did  some  more  work  on  the  revi- 
sion proposal  for  The  Foundation  Series 
Publishing  Council — a Mennonite  and 
Brethren  group.  “Because  of  your  initial 
hesitancy,”  he  told  the  board,  “we  now 
have  a potentially  simpler  and  stronger 
product.” 

Martin  said  he  is  now  proposing  a 
Foundation  Series  that  would  only  offer 
six  quarters  of  study  at  first  and,  instead 
of  competing  directly  with  Uniform 
Series,  would  be  designed  as  a second- 
track  adult  curriculum  used  by  Sunday 
school  classes.  There  is  a large  market  not 
being  reached  by  current  materials.  Also, 
Martin  said,  the  new  curriculum  will 
hopefully  appeal  to  the  30-40  age-group 
that  seems  to  have  less  interest  in  the 
Uniform  Series. 

While  approving  the  new  Foundation 
Series  for  adults,  the  board  reaffirmed  its 
support  for  Uniform  Series — a Bible 
study  outline  and  approach  which  is 
adapted  for  use  by  many  denominations 
throughout  the  world.  Board  members 
noted  that  this  110-year-old  curriculum 
system  has  stood  the  test  of  time  as  evi- 
denced by  continued  strong  sales.  Reuben 
Savanick,  director  of  finance  and  service, 
reported  that  the  series  has  been  MPH’s 
biggest  money-earner  the  past  five  years. 

The  June  meeting  is  always  the  board’s 
annual  review,  and  it  was  particularly 
interested  in  “the  bottom  line”  for  MPH 
in  1985.  Savanick  reported  the  good  news 
that  sales  had  increased  5 percent  over 
the  previous  year  to  $12.4  million  but  also 
the  bad  news  that  expenses  jumped  7 per- 
cent for  a net  loss  of  $82,000— the  worst 
year-end  figure  in  six  years.  (The  pre- 
vious year  saw  a net  gain  of  $129,000.) 

Publisher  Ben  Cutrell — MPH’s  chief 
executive  officer — said  an  otherwise 
fairly  good  year  was  spoiled  at  the  very 
end  by  figures  showing  increases  in  the 
cost  of  goods  and  a larger-than-expected 
inventory.  He  said  MPH  is  working  hard 
this  year  to  avoid  a year-end  surprise  like 
that. 

Board  members  expressed  frustration 
at  the  heavy  losses  that  continue  to  be 
^sustained  by  MPH’s  Provident  bookstore 
chain — especially  the  four  stores  in 
Ontario  and  the  four  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  They  praised  Provident  di- 
rector Jack  Scott  for  his  energetic  and 
creative  efforts  to  turn  the  situation 
ground  through  the  training  and  morale- 
ouilding  of  employees,  the  increased  use 
^jf  computers,  the  upgrading  of  the  stores’ 
.appearance,  the  introduction  of  chain- 
\wide  sales  months,  and  other  measures. 

>■  But  board  members  wondered  why  the 
two  Souderton,  Pa.-based  stores  could  be 
MPH’s  second  biggest  money-earners 
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Publication  Board  members  Dwight  Yoder  of 
Akron,  Pa.,  and  Shirley  Yoder  of  Salem.,  Oreg., 
stock  up  on  Herald  Press  books  between 
sessions. 

while  the  Lancaster  stores  are  the  biggest 
loser  of  all.  “Why  should  we  have  to  sub- 
sidize stores  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populated  Mennonite  areas?”  asked 
one  board  member.  In  the  end,  the  board 
called  on  MPH  staff  to  present  a plan  at 
the  next  meeting  for  making  the 
Lancaster  stores  profitable  within  three 
years. 

The  June  meeting  is  also  the  time  when 
the  board’s  seven-member  Publishing 
Committee  evaluates  all  periodicals, 
books,  Sunday  school  materials,  and 
other  items  published  during  the  previous 
year.  At  the  end  of  a day  and  a half,  the 
committee  presented  to  the  board  a 10- 
page  listing  of  “commendations”  and 
“notes”  of  criticism  and  a page  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  coming  year. 

The  committee  seemed  especially 
pleased  with  the  “good  crop  of  new 
Herald  Press  books” — 22  altogether — in 
1985.  Committee  members  also  com- 
mended the  release — after  10  years  plan- 
ning— of  the  first  volume  in  the  Believers 
Bible  Commentary  series.  The  first  book 
from  Herald  Press  in  the  popular  Chris- 
tian romance  novel  market — Rachel's 
Hope— drew  mixed  reviews.  Although 
committee  members  don’t  object  „„ 
getting  into  this  lucrative  area,  they 
questioned  the  simplistic  answers  to 
complex  human  problems  presented  in 
Rachel 's  Hope. 

Herald  Press  director  Maynard  Sh.  ..~er 
reported  that  four  of  the  books  publish'*^ 
last  year— led  by  Abe  and  Doroth' 
Schmidt’s  Renewing  Family  Life — wen 
among  the  15  best  sellers  of  1985.  (Peren 
nial  favorite  More- With-Less  CookbooK 
was  number  1.)  Shetler  said  Herald  Pres  3 
has  cut  down  the  quantity  of  new  books  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  fewer  quality 


books  that  will  hopefully  sell  better. 

Periodical  Division  director  Dan 
Hertzler  reported  that  Gospel  Herald's 
circulation  increased  2 percent  in  1985  to 
22,500  after  several  years  of  decline. 
Christian  Living,  which  had  also  been 
declining,  has  just  signed  up  over  400  new 
subscribers — more  than  making  up  for  its 
1985  losses — in  a special  promotional 
campaign.— Steve  Shenk 

Hiroshima  Mennonites 
plan  observance 
in  Nagasaki,  Japan 

Mennonites  in  Hiroshima,  active  for 
several  years  in  peace  witness  in  their 
own  city,  will  be  sponsoring  something 
new  this  year  on  the  41st  anniversary  of 
the  atomic  bombing  of  Japan  by  the 
United  States  near  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  They  plan  to  lead  an  Aug.  8-10  study 
seminar  visit  to  Nagasaki,  the  only  other 
city  ever  destroyed  by  nuclear  weapons. 

The  weekend  will  feature  a “Passion” 
theme,  according  to  Pastor  Tadayuki 
Ishiya,  tying  together  reflections  on  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  the  persecution  of  the 
Anabaptists,  the  bloody  history  of 
martyrdom  among  Japan’s  Christians, 


and  the  story  of  the  atomic  bombing  of 
Nagasaki. 

The  bomb  was  dropped  almost  directly 
above  the  famous  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady 
of  Conception— the  largest  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  the  Orient.  The  build- 
ing was  filled  with  worshipers  at  the 
time.  An  estimated  8,500  Christians  were 
among  the  40,000  people  killed  that  day. 
In  one  blow,  40  percent  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  city — the  greatest 
Christian  concentration  in  Japan — was 
wiped  out. 

“We  want  to  think  about  what  it  means 
to  sacrifice  ourselves,  what  it  means  to 
witness  as  Christians  in  today’s  situa- 
tion,” says  Ishiya.  A number  of  Men- 
nonites from  other  Japanese  congrega- 
tions have  indicated  that  they  will  also  at- 
tend the  Nagasaki  seminar,  which  Ishiya 
will  lead. 

For  Ishiya’s  congregation,  an  August 
peace  emphasis  is  nothing  new.  Each  of 
the  past  several  years  the  group  has 
sponsored  peace  seminars  in  Hiroshima 
and  has  taken  part  in  the  mass  rallies  at 
the  Hiroshima  peace  monuments. 

The  tiny  seven-year-old  Hiroshima  con- 
gregation meets  in  Ishiya’s  apartment.  It 
is  still  too  small  to  buy  land  in  a booming 
city  like  Hiroshima,  with  its  skyrocketing 
real-estate  prices. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Taking  our  show  on  the  road 

Tom  Sine  addressed  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  on  Apr.  10. 
Tom  is  the  Christian  futurist  who  turned  on  hundreds  of  our  young  people 
at  Ames  85. 

“The  world  does  not  need  any  more  generic  evangelical  churches,” 
Sine  warned  us.  With  great  passion  he  pleaded  with  the  members  of  the 
General  Board  to  lead  the  Mennonite  Church  in  clarifying,  cherishing,  and 
communicating  a holistic  gospel  as  an  alternative  to  popular  Chris- 
tendom. 

Short  of  determined  commitment  to  teach  and  embody  the  unique 
faith  known  as  Anabaptist-Mennonite,  Sine  predicts  we  will  become  one 
more  innocuous  brand  in  the  religious  marketplace. 

That  message  resonates  loudly  within  me.  God  has  gifted  the  Men- 
nonite Church  with  a peculiarly  relevant  view  of  the  gospel.  The  Ten-Year 
Goals  provide  the  opportunity  for  growth  as  evangels  of  this  good  news. 
Not  that  we  would  indulge  in  denominational  pride  or  promote  the  gospel 
of  Menno. 

But  these  goals  might  occasion  a more  assertive,  creative  witness  to  a 
powerful  alternative  gospel  of  justice,  peace,  and  hope  through  the 
transforming  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Never  has  this  message  been  more  pertinent.  Thousands  of  other  Chris- 
tians are  discovering  the  Mennonite  way  as  an  attractive  alternative.  Let 
us  not  now  decide  a generic  gospel  is  more  palatable.  The  youth  of  our  own 
church  need  and  desire  something  better.  It  is  long  overdue  that  parents 
and  middle-age  Mennonites  slough  off  a deprecatory  spirit  toward  our 
faith  and  heritage.  God  wants  to  do  a new  thing  in  and  through  us. 

The  time  is  ripe.  The  resources  of  the  Spirit  are  assured  to  be  ade- 
quate. In  the  words  of  Tom  Sine,  “Let’s  take  our  show  on  the  road.” 

— James  M.  Lapp 
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Executive  Committee 
explores  MCC’s 
food  policy 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Executive  Committee  met  with  MCC 
workers  and  outside  resource  persons 
during  its  quarterly  meeting,  June  12-14, 
in  Akron,  Pa.,  to  explore  MCC’s  food 
distribution  policy. 

In  outlining  the  major  dilemma 
underlining  the  question  of  food  aid, 
Executive  Secretary  John  Lapp  read  a 
letter  from  MCC  worker  Barry  Bartel  in 
Haiti,  telling  how  the  rumor  of  North 
American  food  aid  seriously  depressed 
the  market  price  for  basic  grains  for 
farmers  in  the  village  where  he  works. 

Representing  the  other  side  of  the 
dilemma,  Lapp  read  a letter  from  an 
Oklahoma  pastor,  who  addressed  the 
crisis  of  North  American  farmers  who 
have  surplus  grain.  In  the  letter  the  pas- 
tor suggested  that  surplus  grain  be 
shipped  to  “feed  the  hungry  and  help 
those  within  the  body  of  Christ.” 

Larry  Minear  of  Church  World  Service 
and  Lutheran  World  Relief  spoke  to  the 
Executive  Committee  about  public  food 
policy  and  its  implications  for  organiza- 
tions such  as  MCC.  He  said  the  1948 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights— which  states  that  everyone  has 
the  right  to  a decent  standard  of  living, 
including  food— stands  in  judgment  over 
the  current  world  system  which  “groans 
and  is  in  travail,”  and  that  the  denial  of 
food  to  the  hungry  is  an  affront  to  God’s 
design. 

All  people  should  have  the  right  to  feed 
themselves,  not  only  the  right  to  be  fed, 
Minear  said.  This  implies  a step  beyond 
mere  relief  food  aid.  It  means  that  those 
in  developed  countries  must  enable  those 
in  developing  countries  to  grow  their  own 
food  and  find  employment.  The  question, 
then,  is  one  of  ability  to  grow  or  buy  food, 
rather  than  availability. 

Minear  then  turned  his  attention  to 
MCC’s  special  areas  of  contribution  re- 
lated to  food  aid  and  development.  He 
pointed  to  its  partnership  with  local 
people  and  commitment  to  “work 
alongside  the  poor.”  He  added  that  such  a 
“people-centered  approach  has  risks”  but 
lauded  MCC’s  willingness  to  take  risks  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor. 

He  mentioned  MCC’s  ability  to  bridge 
ideological  divisions  and  work  in  coun- 
tries where  many  agencies  are  unable  to 
go — such  as  Nicaragua,  China,  Laos, 
Kampuchea,  and  Vietnam. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  began 
work  on  a food  policy  statement  to  be 
reviewed  later. 

In  other  business,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee heard  that  U.S.  contributions  to 
MCC  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  were  down  over  comparative 
contributions  in  1985  and  1984.  By  May 
31,  about  52  percent  of  the  budget  had 


been  met.  In  order  to  achieve  the  $8.4 
million  goal  for  the  last  six  months,  U.S. 
contributions  must  be  nearly  18  percent 
greater  than  giving  the  last  six  months  of 
1985. 

MBCM  produces 
video  series 
on  family  life 

Counselors  John  and  Naomi  Lederach  of 
Philhaven  Hospital  are  featured  in  a new 
video  series  to  be  available  in  the  fall. 
Produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  the  series  ad- 
dresses important  aspects  of  living  to- 
gether as  married  couples. 

The  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission  got  the  video  project  moving 
with  an  initial  contribution  of  $4,000. 
Philhaven  Hospital  added  a significant 
gift,  along  with  a number  of  individual 
contributors. 

Camera  work  was  completed  in  Feb- 
ruary during  Lederachs’  weekend 
ministry  at  Washington  (D.C.)  Com- 
munity Fellowship.  Their  five  longer 
presentations  are  being  edited  into  five 
half-hour  programs. 

The  video  format  will  be  especially 
suited  for  family,  youth  group,  and  Sun- 
day school  settings.  Viewers  will  want  to 
follow  the  video  with  small-group  dis- 
cussion. The  series  is  also  recommended 
for  couples  contemplating  marriage.  A 
discussion  guide  is  planned. 

“For  a long  time,”  says  Naomi,  “we 
have  been  interested  in  what  is  happening 
to  families  and  feel  as  though  it  is  a real 
concern  with  a lot  of  people— especially  in 
the  church.  There  are  very  few  families 
who  have  not  had  some  casualties  along 
the  way.”  MBCM,  WMSC,  and  the  indi- 
vidual contributors  evidently  feel  the 
same  way. 

Naomi  is  director  of  education,  and 
John  is  coordinator  of  community  educa- 
tion at  Philhaven — a Mennonite  mental 
health  facility  in  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa. 

Naomi  has  a master’s  degree  in  nurs- 
ing, with  a clinical  specialty  in  psychiatry 
and  mental  health.  John  has  a doctorate, 
with  a special  focus  on  the  family.  Both 
are  involved  in  couple  and  family 
therapy,  as  well  as  in  congregational 
retreats  and  workshops.  A significant 
part  of  their  work  is  the  Recovery  of  Hope 
program,  a guided  plan  of  reconciliation 
for  couples  whose  marriages  are  in 
jeopardy. 

Ron  Byler  is  technical  producer  of  the 
series,  and  Frances  Greaser  is  overall 
coordinator. 

Merle  Cordell,  a Franklin  Conference 
leader  who  is  a member  of  the  MBCM 
Board  of  Directors,  helped  stimulate 
contributions  from  Pennsylvania  sup- 
porters. Additional  contributions  would 
guarantee  completion  of  the  project  by 
early  fall. 


MEM  president  Paul  Gingrich  challenges  Vir- 
ginia Mennonites. 


Conference  spurs 
Virginia  Mennonites 
to  ‘reach  out’ 

“If  the  church  doesn’t  reach  out,  it  will 
pass  out,”  said  longtime  churchwoman 
Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus  at  the  Alive  in 
Evangelism  Conference  held  May  29-31  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Sponsored  by  Virginia 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  the  second 
annual  event  was  held  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  attended  by  135 
persons  from  about  30  congregations  in 
Virginia  Conference.  Many  of  the 
participants  returned  home  with  new 
commitments  to  “reach  out.” 

“Creating  a Vision  for  Evangelism” 
was  the  theme  of  the  conference.  Several 
persons  gave  testimonies  about 
“Developing  a Commitment  for 
Evangelism.”  David  Swarr,  Ruth  Brunk 
Stoltzfus,  and  James  Delp  spoke  on 
various  aspects  of  “Spiritual  Preparation 
for  Evangelism.”  A series  of  films  on 
“Lifestyle  Evangelism”  by  Joe  Aldrich 
was  shown  which  gave  ideas  for 
witnessing  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

Paul  Gingrich,  president  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  gave  three  addresses. 
In  “The  Imperative  of  the  Vision,”  he 
stressed  the  need  of  the  world  for  the 
Christian  message.  Speaking  on  “The 
Intention  of  the  Vision,”  he  said  the 
intention  of  evangelism  is  shalom — peace 
with  God  and  peace  for  others  through 
Christians.  “ ‘The  Implementation  of  the 
Vision’  is  where  the  rubber  meets  the 
road,”  said  Gingrich,  in  his  final  address. 

“It’s  easier  to  talk  about  evangelism 
than  to  do  it,”  he  said.  One  of  the 
resources  to  implement  evangelism  is  a 
spirit  of  community — submitting  to- 
gether in  covenant.  “We  must  clean  up 
relationships  in  our  churches  before  we 
can  expect  to  reach  out,”  he  added. 

Participants  could  attend  two  from  a 
total  of  14  workshops  on  “Focusing  Your 
Vision  for. ...  ” 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 

Keith  Helmuth,  Debec,  N.B. 

I wish  to  apologize  to  Robert  Schultz 
(“Readers  Say,”  Apr.  15)  for  having 
caused,  perhaps  by  my  choice  of  words,  a 
serious  misunderstanding.  My  remarks 
on  the  emerging  co-leadership  role  of 
women  in  the  church  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Mar. 
4)  were  intended  to  touch  the  heart,  not  a 
nerve.  Apparently  for  Robert  Schultz  this 
has  not  been  the  case. 

Two  points  of  clarification:  My 
suggestion  that  those  who  support  the 
cause  of  male  domination  would  do  better 
to  remain  silent  was  not  intended  as  a 
facetious  remark.  From  a strategic  point 
of  view,  the  preservation  of  cultural 
habits  is  best  served  by  simply  refusing 
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Skyrocketing  liability  insurance  costs  are 
putting  the  squeeze  on  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  This  year  the  board  is  pay- 
ing $189,000 — double  the  cost  for  coverage  in 
1985.  This  includes  insurance  for  some  80 
properties  used  by  younger  congregations  in  12 
Eastern  states.  “It  is  difficult  to  spend 
contributed  funds  for  what  appears  to  be  an 
excessive  charge,”  says  Eastern  Board 
treasurer  Norman  Shenk.  The  1986  premium 
alone  is  greater  than  all  claims  made  against 
the  board  during  the  past  16  years.  Possible  so- 
lutions to  the  problem  include  a self-insurance 
program  with  other  agencies  or  dropping  in- 
surance coverage  altogether  and  “trusting  the 
Lord.” 

Reviews  of  its  structure  and  program  are  be- 
ing planned  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee U.S.  The  Executive  Committee  of  MCC 
U.S.  decided  at  its  June  11-12  meeting  in 
Akron,  Pa.,  that  it  needs  to  take  a special  look 
at  its  relationship  with  the  four  regional  MCC 
U.S.  bodies  and  with  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  Also 
needing  attention  is  the  way  funds  are  shared. 
Presently  about  25  percent  of  undesignated 
contributions  from  Americans  goes  to  MCC 
U.S.  and  about  75  percent  to  MCC’s  interna- 
tional programs— and  MCC  U.S.  staff  feel  that 
more  funds  should  be  channeled  to  needs  in  the 
U.S.  Created  in  1979  as  a counterpart  to  MCC 
Canada,  MCC  U.S.  is  having  an  “identity 
crisis,”  said  one  Executive  Committee  mem- 
ber. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  sent 
$70,000  in  aid  to  victims  of  an  early  June 
flood  in  Jamaica.  Crops  were  destroyed,  roads 
washed  out,  and  about  50  people  killed.  MCC 
country  representative  Peter  Andres  said 
nearly  40  inches  of  rain  fell  in  five  days  in 
some  areas  along  the  southern  coast.  The 
Jamaican  government  estimates  that  the 
flooding  caused  $75  million  in  damage.  The 
MCC  aid  included  food,  clothing,  bedding, 
school  supplies,  and  health  kits.  MCC  workers 
are  also  helping  farmers  replant  their  crops. 


all  dialogue  on  them.  Do  not  even  ac- 
knowledge there  is  a challenge  for 
change. 

The  Amish  are  instructive  on  this 
point.  They  have  succeeded  in  refusing 
dialogue  across  such  a broad  and 
strategic  range  of  values  and  habits— 
starting  with  language — that  they  have 
effectively  maintained  an  island  culture. 

The  very  process  of  dialogue  is,  from  a 
conservative  point  of  view,  subversive. 
Dialogue  itself  is  a liberal  value.  Perhaps 
it  is  significant,  in  this  regard,  that  one 
prominent  member  of  the  “concerned 
Mennonite”  group  recently  announced  in 
Gospel  Herald  that  he  has  “lost  interest” 
in  the  Conversations  on  Faith. 

Point  two:  Robert  Schultz  mistakes  the 
nature  of  the  situation  when  he  suggests 
the  church  is  being  contaminated  by  the 
“world”  on  the  issue  of  equality  for 
women.  Male  domination  is  the  way  of 
the  “world”  and  has  been  for  most  cul- 
tures for  most  of  historical  time. 

The  movement  of  women  within  the 
church  to  redefine  their  spiritual  and 


social  roles  has  its  roots  in  the  gospel.  The 
idea  that  we  are  all  addressed  equally  by 
God  is  a New  Testament  idea  which,  as 
we  know,  was  rescued  by  the 
Anabaptists.  It  is  this  fundamental 
gospel  idea  that  enables  women  to  cease 
regarding  themselves  as  slightly  deficient 
human  beings.  It  is  this  attitude  of  fe- 
male deficiency,  which  men  have  held  for 
so  long  and  which  women  have — until 
recently— more-or-less  accepted,  that  the 
heart  of  gospel  compassion  now  urges  all 
to  reconsider. 

It  is  not  correct  to  regard  the  church  as 
being  in  a state  of  siege  against  the 
“world”  on  this  issue.  We  are  not  being 
put  upon  by  “worldly”  forces.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  understand,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
new  dimension  of  gospel  power.  The  same 
transforming  power  which  we  have  long 
recognized  as  being  available  to  the  most 
desperate  of  lost  souls  is  now  reordering 
the  attitudes  of  men  toward  women  and 
women  toward  themselves.  I call  it  gospel 
compassion.  It  is,  apparently,  a narrow 
and  difficult  path  for  many  men. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  15  other 
aid  agencies  are  urging  the  government  of 
Sudan  and  the  rebels  seeking  to  overthrow  it 
to  sign  a “food  truce”  which  the  agencies 
drew  up  on  June  6.  It  calls  for  a “cessation  of 
hostilities”  in  order  to  “launch  a food  distribu- 
tion program  to  help  alleviate  the  appalling 
suffering  of  people  in  the  war-affected  area.^ 
The  agencies  said  2-3  million  people  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  are  “facing  the 
imminent  threat  of  starvation  due  to  the  con- 
flict” between  the  Sudanese  Army  and  the  Su- 
danese Peoples’  Liberation  Army. 

Evangelicals  in  Colombia  have  agreed  to 
present  to  the  government  an  Anabaptist 
proposal  for  alternative  service.  The  decision 
was  made  by  delegates  to  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Confederation  of  Evangelicals  of  Colombia, 
which  is  composed  of  25  denominations.  The 
proposal  calls  for  the  Colombian  government 
to  make  provisions  for  conscientious  objectors 
to  military  service.  The  two-page  proposal  was 
written  by  representatives  of  the  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Church,  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church. 

The  1986  national  mission  project  of  Brazil 
Mennonite  Church  is  to  help  plant  the  first 
Mennonite  congregation  in  Portugal— 

Brazil’s  mother  country.  Brazil  is  a former 
colony  of  Portugal  and  the  two  countries  still 
share  a common  language  and  other  charac- 
teristics. The  emerging  congregation  numbers 
about  20  people  who  meet  for  Bible  study  in 
the  capital  city  of  Lisbon.  Miguel  Angelo 
Jardim  is  the  leader.  (He  was  featured  in  the 
Nov.  27, 1984,  Gospel  Herald.) 

“Materialism  is  the  guiding  light  at  the 
University  of  London  and  open-mindedness 
is  highly  exalted.  Christianity  is  assumed  to 
be  an  impediment  to  both.”  So  say  Rodney  and 
Lynda  Hollinger-Janzen,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  studying  in  England,  in 
preparation  for  an  assignment  in  Ivory  Coast. 
They  are  finding  that  missionaries  are  not  al- 
ways popular  people.  Lynda  is  studying  at  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine. 
Rodney  is  studying  for  a master’s  degree  at  the 
School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies.  “We 
feel  that  we  are  breaking  down  some  of  the 


missionary  stereotypes  as  people  get  to  know 
us  personally,”  they  write.  Hollinger-Janzens 
will  begin  work  with  Harrist  churches  in  the 
West  African  country  this  fall.  They  will  assist 
MBM  workers  David  and  Wilma  Shank  and 
James  and  Jeanette  Krabill. 

“The  past  eight  months  have  seen  changes, 
growth,  and  testings  within  the  Las  Piedras 
Mennonite  Church  in  Uruguay,”  report  Dan 
and  Christine  Diener,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  in  that  country.  Seventeen 
persons  have  been  baptized  into  the  young  con- 
gregation which  Dan  pastors.  An  evangelistic 
campaign  of  several  weeks  and  a four-day 
young  teens  camp  spark  hope  for  continued 
growth. 

La  Iglesia  Del  Buen  Pastor  celebrated  its 
25th  anniversary  on  May  25.  This  congrega- 
tion grew  out  of  a ministry  for  Hispanic  mi- 
grant workers  begun  by  the  Archbold,  Ohio, 
area  Mennonite  churches  in  the  1940s.  The  spe- 
cial speaker  was  Conrado  Hinojosa.  He  was 
baptized  in  1965  and  is  now  a pastor  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.  Average  attendance  at  La 
Iglesia  Del  Buen  Pastor  is  83.  A few  years  ago 
the  English  translation,  “The  Good  Shepherd 
Mennonite  Church,”  was  dropped  and  only  the 
Spanish  name  was  used. 

Ten  years  of  business  for  the  Archbold 
(Ohio)  Care  and  Share  Shop  has  netted  over 
a half  million  dollars  for  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  The  shop  celebrated  its  an- 
niversary recently.  Archbold  area  residents 
Ada  Short  and  Louise  Stamm  patterned  the 
shop  after  one  which  their  sisters  had  started 
in  Bluffton,  Ohio.  It  specializes  in  used 
clothing  and  self-help  items.  Over  40 
volunteers  keep  the  shop  rolling  and  a ‘Tatter 
Club”  meets  weekly  to  recycle  used  clothing 
into  rugs  and  comforters. 

The  winner  of  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
photo  contest  is  Paul  Schrock.  His 

photograph  of  an  older  woman  crocheting  will 
be  used  on  materials  promoting  Mutual  Aid 
Sunday  on  Sept.  21.  MMA  will  also  submit  the 
photograph  to  a nationwide  contest  sponsored 
by  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  of 
America.  Schrock  lives  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  is 
Herald  Press  general  book  editor. 
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Nutritionist  in  Nepal  learns  to  be  inquisitive.  Even  after  working  as  a nutritionist  in 
Nepal  for  22  years , Mennonite  Board,  of  Missions  worker  Miriam  Krantz  is  still  learning 
about  local  foods  and  customs  which  vary  from  village  to  village.  Here  she  seeks  informa- 
tion in  an  informal,  friendly  manner. 

Krantz,  nutrition  adviser  for  United  Mission  to  Nepal,  travels  extensively  to  teach 
about  nutrition.  Her  students  include  mothers,  hospital  patients,  doctors,  health  workers, 
druggists,  schoolteachers,  and  students. 

Recently  a village  school  headmaster  invited  her  to  give  a nutrition  class.  After  dis- 
cussing samples  of  locally  available  food  that  she  had  asked  the  children  to  bring,  Krantz 
could  hardly  fault  their  dietary  practices  and  advised  them,  “Keep  on  eating  exactly  what 
you  have  been  eating.  ” 

Krantz's  effectiveness  as  a nutritionist  is  due  in  part  to  her  flexibility,  but  to  a larger 
degree  to  her  inquisitiveness  and  understanding  of  the  situation  she  works  in. 


Ed  Godshall  is  retiring  after  16  years  as 
overseer  of  Tennessee-Carolina-Kentucky 
District  of  Virginia  Conference.  An  apprecia- 
tion service  held  recently  at  Mt.  View  Men- 
nonite Church  near  Hickory,  N.C.,  was  also  the 
occasion  for  the  installation  of  Charles  Hostet- 
ter  as  interim  overseer  of  the  district.  Godshall 
moved  to  North  Carolina  in  the  mid-1950s  and 
helped  start  the  Mt.  View  congregation.  He 
was  licensed  in  1955  and  ordained  in  1958  as 
pastor  of  Mt.  View.  A new  district  was  formed 
as  other  churches  emerged.  Godshall  was  or- 
dained overseer  (then  called  “bishop”)  of  this 
district  which  spans  500  miles  east  to  west. 

Author  Barbara  Classen  Smucker  received 
an  honorary  doctorate  during  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  University  of  Waterloo  in 
Ontario  on  May  30.  She  was  the  speaker  for 
arts  and  human  kinetics  and  leisure  studies 
graduates  there.  Smucker  has  received  wide 
acclaim  as  a children’s  author.  In  1979  she  won 
a $5,000  Canada  Council  prize  for  the  1979 
Herald  Press  book  Days  of  Terror.  This  book 
also  won  the  Ruth  Schwartz  Award  for  the 
best  children’s  book  in  Canada.  Among  the 
many  books  written  by  the  Mennonite  author 
are  two  other  Herald  Press  titles— A mish  Ad- 
venture and  Henry's  Red  Sea.  Smucker  is  now 
retired  from  Renison  College  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo.  She  worked  seven  years  there  as 
chief  librarian. 

Twenty  people  tramped  around  in  rubber 
boots  in  Kenora,  Ont.  They  learned  to  plant 
potatoes,  swiss  chard,  and  other  vegetables 
with  Native  People  with  whom  they  will  share 
the  summer.  The  annual  Native  Gardening 
orientation  brought  together  people  from  all 


over  the  world  to  learn  the  basics  of  gardening 
and  the  dynamics  of  living  in  a cross-cultural 
environment.  All  are  now  in  Native  commu- 
nities of  western  and  northern  Canada  as  part 
of  the  eight-year-old  MCC  Canada  program. 
Lily  Patel  came  from  a rural  area  in  Kenya  to 
study  at  Trinity  Western  College  in  British 
Columbia.  She  was  intrigued  when  she  heard 
about  the  gardening  program.  She  says  she 
had  misconceptions  based  on  old  cowboy-and- 
Indian  movies.  The  orientation  to  her  stay  in 
Lubicon  Lake,  Alta.,  did  a lot  to  correct  those 
impressions.  Now  she  sees  her  biggest 
challenge  as  “getting  people  motivated,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  remember  that  what  you’re 
doing  is  working  with  them  and  not  for  them.” 

Pastor  Appreciation  Day  was  held  at  North 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church  in  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
recently.  Enid  and  Bob  Schloneger  were  given 
royal  treatment  by  the  congregation.  Peter  and 
Rheta  Mae  Wiebe  traveled  from  Arizona  to  be 
the  speakers  at  a special  worship  service.  Peter 
was  Bob’s  superviser  before  Schlonegers  went 
to  North  Clinton.  Schlonegers  moved  to 
Wauseon  in  1977.  Bob  is  the  overseer  of  five 
area  Mennonite  churches  and  is  the  assistant 
moderator  of  Ohio  Conference. 

Carol  Norr  was  honored  for  22  years  of  ser- 
vice at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Pa.,  recently.  For  20  years 
she  worked  as  an  administrative  assistant  with 
Edgar  Stoesz,  who  is  now  MCC  secretary  for 
Europe.  Norr  also  worked  in  India  and 
Jamaica.  Norr  then  began  in  the  Church  Rela- 
tions Department  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  She  says  she  likes  be- 
ing closer  to  her  family  that  lives  in  Indiana. 


Three  peace  activists  were  sentenced  to  jail 
at  a trial  in  Jefferson  County,  Colo.,  recently 
for  “criminal  mischief”  last  September  at  the 
Martin  Marietta  nuclear  weapons  plant.  Men- 
nonites  Mary  Sprunger-Froese  and  A1  Zook 
and  Catholic  Marie  Nord  were  handcuffed  and 
escorted  to  the  jail  as  over  50  friends  and  sup- 
porters sang  “Peace  is  flowing  like  a river  . . . 
setting  all  the  captives  free.”  They  were 
sentenced  for  60  days.  Credit  for  time  already 
served  left  25  days.  Prior  to  sentencing,  Nord 
asked  the  judge  to  keep  an  open  mind  to  the 
imminent  danger  posed  by  nuclear  weapons 
and  said,  “I  stand  behind  our  action.  We  are 
not  a public  threat;  we  were  doing  a public  ser- 
vice.” The  three  had  poured  human  blood  on 
two  windows  at  the  weapons  plant  and  held  up 
a cloth  banner  that  read,  “Swords  into 
Plowshares.”  Martin  Marietta  is  producing  the 
MX  missile — a 95-ton  four-stage  rocket  that 
will  carry  10  to  20  bombs  in  its  nose  cone,  each 
bomb  the  equivalent  of  27  of  the  type  dropped 
on  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

The  first  shared  business  meeting  between 
“East”  and  “West”  may  encourage  further 
reconciliation  between  Mennonite  and  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  congregations  in 
Pennsylvania.  Deep  Run  Church  East  near 
Bedminister  was  the  site  of  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  Eastern  District  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  The  gathering 
moved  across  the  road  for  one  session  at  Deep 
Run  Church  West  of  Franconia  Conference  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Nine  projects  were 
reported  that  described  the  points  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  denominations  which  are 
the  result  of  a split  over  doctrinal  differences 
in  1847.  The  projects  include  Mennonite  Mar- 
riage Encounter,  Keystone  Bible  Institute, 
Germantown  Corporation,  Indian  Creek  Foun- 
dation, and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Mediation 
Services. 

After  a lapse  of  nearly  150  years,  historic 
Hans  Herr  House  is  again  being  used  for 
worship  services.  Built  in  1719  as  a home  and 
meetinghouse,  the  building  is  the  oldest  struc- 
ture in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  the  oldest 
Mennonite  meetinghouse  in  North  America.  It 
was  restored  and  opened  as  a museum  in  1974. 
Now  an  18th-century  worship  experience  is  be- 
ing made  available  to  groups  by  special  ar- 
rangement. The  experience  includes  hymns 
from  the  1564  Auslmnd,  a sermon  by  “Chris- 
tian Herr”  (the  first  minister),  and  a prayer 
from  an  early  Mennonite  devotional  book. 
More  information  is  available  from  Hans  Herr 
House  at  1849  Hans  Herr  Dr.,  Willow  Street, 
PA  17584;  phone  717-464-4438. 

Herald  Press  has  issued  new  printings  of 
older  books  still  in  demand.  The  books — with 
the  author’s  name,  the  number  of  printings, 
and  the  total  in  print — are:  More-with-Less 
Cookbook  by  Doris  Janzen  Longacre  (34th — 

505.000) ,  Meditations  for  the  Expectant 
Mother  by  Helen  Good  Brenneman  (21st — 

158.000) ,  An  Introduction  to  Mennonite  His- 
tory by  C.  J.  Dyck  (12th — 32,500),  The  Upside- 
Down  Kingdom  by  Don  Kraybill  ( 11th  — 

31.000) ,  Living  More  with  Less  by  Doris  Janzen 
Longacre  (sixth — 86,000),  Sing  and  Rejoice! 
edited  by  Orlando  Schmidt  (sixth— 53,000), 
God’s  Managers  by  Ray  and  Lillian  Bair 
(fifth — 16,000),  The  Complete  Writings  of 
Menno  Simons  edited  by  J.  C.  Wenger  (fifth — 
13,500),  Love  and  Sex  Are  Not  Enough  by 
Charles  DeSanto  (fifth — 11,000),  and  Caring 
Enough  to  Forgive/Caring  Enough  Not  to  For- 
give by  David  Augsburger  (fourth — 40,000). 
Herald  Press  is  a division  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House. 

New  appointments: 

•Ron  Meyer,  Provident  Bookstores  promotion 
manager,  starting  in  August.  He  succeeds 
Dorothy  Cutrell.  For  the  past  nine  years, 
Meyer  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  operated  a 
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photography/layout/design  business  out  of 
their  home  in  Fresno,  Ohio. 

•Elias  Acosta , Hispanic  media  associate,  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions.  He  will  train  His- 
panic pastors  in  radio  and  TV  production, 
produce  video  materials  for  Hispanic  con- 
gregations, and  work  on  video  projects  for 
MBM.  Acosta  was  a media  staff  person  for  the 
Council  of  Hispanic  Mennonite  Churches  the 
past  five  years  while  studying  at  Goshen 
College  and  then  at  CBN  University. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Irvin  Martin  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Gehmans  Mennonite  Church,  Reinholds,  Pa., 
on  June  15.  He  has  been  active  in  a variety  of 
leadership  positions  in  that  congregation  in 
recent  years. 

•Jonathan  Yoder  resigned  as  pastor  of  Moun- 
tain View  Mennonite  Chapel,  Reedsville,  Pa., 
recently.  On  July  8 he  became  pastor  of  East 
Swamp  Mennonite  Church — a General 
Conference  congregation  in  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Program  assistant,  Lakewood  Retreat.  Re- 
quired are  skills  and/or  training  in  waterfront 
activities,  outdoor  living  and  camping,  and 
first  aid  and  CPR.  Contact  Terry  Burkhalter  at 
the  retreat,  25458  Dan  Brown  Hill  Rd.,  Brooks- 
ville,  FL  33512;  phone  904-796-4097. 
•Administrative  assistant,  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates.  This  person 
would  manage  a computer  network  designed  to 
match  college  business  majors  with  MEDA 
business  employers.  The  person  would  work 
out  of  an  office  in  Ephrata,  Pa.  Contact  Elvin 
Stoltzfus  at  MEDA,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-738-3715. 


New  VSers  commissioned.  Seven  persons  serving  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  participated  May  30-June  6 in  Voluntary  Service  orientation  at  board  head- 
quarters in  Salunga,  Pa.  Currently  45  Eastern  Board  VSers  serve  at  12  locations  along  the 
U.S.  Eastern  Seaboard. 

The  new  volunteers  are: 

Seated  (left  to  right) — Elizabeth  Driver,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  teacher  in  Boston,  Mass.; 
Vonda  Horst,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  teacher  aide  in  Mobile,  Ala.;  and  Brenda  Zehr,  Lowville, 
N.  Y.,  occupational  therapy  aide  in  Coming,  N.  Y. 

Back  row — David  Driver,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  working  at  Christians  for  Urban  Justice  in 
Boston,  Mass.;  Judy  Hess,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  child  care  worker  in  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Twila 
Gingrich,  Landisville,  Pa.,  office  work  at  Habitat  for  Humanity  in  Americus,  Ga.;  and 
James  Stauffer,  Manheim,  Pa.,  working  with  mentally  handicapped  adults  in  Homestead, 
Fla. 


New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Nicholas 
James  Kohut  and  Krisann  Zunkel  by  baptism 
and  Vernon  Yutzy  by  confession  of  faith. 
Landis  Valley,  Lancaster,  Pa.:  Janelle  and  Jeff 
Hunsecker  and  Douglas  Zimmerman.  Trinity, 
Morton,  III:  Barry  Erdmier,  Sue  Erdmier,  and 
Doug  Koch  by  baptism  and  Glen  Bowers, 
Jackie  Bowers,  Dave  Thompson,  and  Karen 
Thompson  by  confession  of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  Jonathan  E.  Yoder  from 
Reedsville,  Pa.,  to  25  E.  Swamp  Rd., 
Quakertown,  PA  17084.  Carl  K.  Newswanger 
from  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  1211  Glenview  NE, 
North  Canton,  OH  44721.  Joe  Esh  from 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  P.O.  Box  417,  Stuarts 
Draft,  VA  24477-0417. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Albrecht-Litwiller.  Barry  Albrecht,  Bay 
Port,  Mich.,  Michigan  Avenue  cong.,  and 
Cheryl  Litwiller,  Minier,  111.,  Hopedale  cong., 


by  H.  James  Smith,  June  7. 

Borntrager-Cripe.  Norman  Borntrager, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  and  Julie  Cripe,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  both  of  Clinton  Brick  cong.,  by  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer,  June  14. 

Cober-Jantzi.  Elroy  Cober,  Guelph,  Ont., 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  and  Rhoaa  Jantzi, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Riverdale  cong.,  by  Glenn 
Zehr,  June  7. 

Frey-Schrock.  Marlin  R.  Frey,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Lori  S.  Schrock, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  by  John 
L.  Yoder-Schrock  and  Robert  Schloneger,  June 
7. 

Gerig-Richer.  Melvin  Gerig,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Lucille  Richer, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  by  Robert 
Schloneger,  June  14. 

Lambright-Wenger.  Wayne  Lambright  and 
Charity  Wenger,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay 
Shore  cong.,  by  Paul  Wenger,  father  of  the 
bride,  June  14. 

Maust-Goans.  Stephen  Maust,  Millersburg, 
Ind.,  and  Vonda  Goans,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  both 
of  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bon- 
treger,  June  14. 

Miller-Schrock.  Kent  Miller,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
Kidron  cong.,  and  Cindy  Schrock,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  Cornerstone  cong.,  by  Joe  Schrock, 
father  of  the  bride,  and  Jim  Bartholomew, 
June  15. 
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Murray-Ruby.  Mark  Ray  Murray,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Mary 
Lou  Ruby,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  East  Zorra 
cong.,  by  Homer  E.  Yutzy,  June  7. 

Overholt-Troyer.  Durrell  Overholt  and 
Zonya  Troyer,  both  of  Hartville,  Ohio,  Hart- 
ville cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  June  14. 

Phanouvong-Onelangsy.  Sisouphanh 
Phanouvong,  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  Viengkham 
Onelangsy,  Slate  Hill  cong.,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa.,  by  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and  Lena  Brown, 
June  14. 

Richardson-Bontreger.  Lee  Richardson, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Freda  Bontrager,  Mid- 
dlebury, Ind.,  both  of  Shore  cong.,  by  Aden  J. 
Yoder  and  Orville  G.  Miller,  June  14. 

Troyer-Ley.  Dean  M.  Troyer  and  Debra  Kae 
Ley,  both  of  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Grace  cong.,  by 
David  R.  Clemens,  June  14. 

Wagler-Ramseyer.  Paul  Douglas  Wagler, 
Shakespeare,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  An- 
gela Ruth  Ramseyer,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Lu- 
theran Church,  by  Homer  E.  Yutzy,  May  24. 

Wulf-Miller.  Carl  Wulf,  Washington,  Iowa, 
United  Methodist  Church,  and  Vicki  Miller, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Washington  cong.,  by  Wil- 
bur Nachtigall,  May  23. 

Youngman-Mishler.  Todd  Alan  Youngman, 
and  Lisa  Dawn  Mishler,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Keith  Miller,  June  7. 

Zehr-Thielmann.  John  Zehr  and  Rebecca 
Theilmann,  both  of  London,  Ont.,  Valleyview 
cong.,  by  Jacob  Thielmann,  father  of  the  bride, 
May  17. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bishop,  Bob  and  Connie  (Troyer),  Wichita, 
Kans.,  first  child,  Scott  Alan,  Apr.  16. 

Boshart,  Gale  and  Annette  (Graber),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Jenae  LeAnne,  June  7. 
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Bowman,  Phil  and  Brenda  (Yantzi),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  first  child,  Corey  Philip,  Apr. 

25. 

Custer,  Steve  and  Patty  (Roth),  Clinton, 
Mo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Shawn  Douglas, 
June  1. 

Farmwald,  Hal  and  Vicki  Ann  (Shelly), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Jessica  Christine, 
June  16. 

Frankenfield,  R.  Douglas  and  Deborah 
(Jucewicz),  Quakertown,  Pa.,  first  child, 
Jessica  Dawn,  June  18. 

Givlin,  Francis  and  Rosalie  (Zehr),  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  first  child,  Lindsay  Marie,  June  2. 

Groff,  Herbert  and  Debra  (Frederick),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Herbert,  Feb. 
3. 

Harvey,  James  and  Grace  (Vale),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Peter  James,  May  27. 

Herrfort,  Mel  and  Marlene  (Roth),  Newton, 
Ont.,  fourth  daughter,  Amanda  Dawn,  May  16. 

Kennel,  Paul  C.  and  Mary  (Dutton),  Bang- 
kok, Thailand,  first  child,  Nathan  Paul,  Apr.  4. 

Mast,  J.  Lemar  and  Lois  Ann  (Zook),  Elver- 
son,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Zook, 
Apr.  28. 

Miller,  Paul  and  Deyonne  (Sutter),  Hum- 
boldt, Iowa,  first  child,  Alexander  Lee,  June  1. 

Mogk,  Brian  and  Judy  (Schlegel),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Dustin  Brian,  Feb. 

26. 

Murray,  Doug  and  Linda  (Swartzentruber), 
Bright,  Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jen- 
nifer Marie,  May  14. 

Ressler,  Jeff  and  Cindy  (Moody),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Aaron  John  Moody,  Feb.  3. 

Rues,  Rick  and  Margaret  (Wagler),  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffery 
Dale,  May  28. 

Ropp,  Willard  and  Mary  (Donkers), 
Sebringville,  Ont.,  first  child,  Tina  Leona,  June 
1. 

Roth,  Murray  and  Barbara  (McLaughlin), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Katie  Barbara,  Feb.  18. 

Scheerer,  Gerald  and  Gail  (Bender),  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  third  child,  second  son,  Trevor, 
Feb.  11. 

Slaubaugh,  Douglas  and  Carla  (Shetler), 
Parnell,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  son,  Troy 
Stuart,  June  11. 

Sword,  Jamie  and  Roxie  (Roth),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  second  daughter,  Sheena  Dianne, 
Feb.  2. 

Wagler,  Duane  and  Connie  (Chambers), 
Shakespeare,  Ont.,  first  child,  Olivia  Lynn, 
Apr.  14. 

Wagler,  Paul  and  Darlene  (Troyer),  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  first  child,  Deborah  Rose,  June  7. 

Weber,  Ralph  and  Sue  (De  Mulleneare),  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Robert 
Ryan,  June  12. 

Williams,  Paul  and  Lynne  (Bomberger), 
London,  Ont.,  Chelsey  Lynne,  May  27. 

Witmer,  Ron  and  Yvonne  (Stoltzfus), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan 
Lee,  June  9. 

Witzel,  Jim  and  Donna  (Lichti),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Stacey 
Lynn,  Jan.  28. 

Zehr,  Jim  and  Krista  (Waas),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kaitlin  Jenna 
Danielle,  Apr.  7. 


OBITUARIES 


Birky,  Philip  David,  adopted  son  of  Ezra 
and  Marjorie  Birky,  was  born  in  Whitefish, 
Mont.,  Feb.  16,  1960;  died  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
June  4,  1986;  aged  26.  Surviving  are  his  adop- 
tive parents,  3 brothers  (Ian,  Michael,  and 
Vance),  2 sisters  (Ellen  Lehman  and  Susan 
Birky),  his  biological  parents  (Severino  DeVera 


and  Emma  Goings),  3 brothers  (John  and 
George  DeVera,  and  Elmer  Schulze),  and  4 
sisters  (Flora  Sorely,  Mary  Swan,  Laura  Back- 
men,  and  Debbie  Wallette).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Johnson  Mortuary  Chapel, 
June  10,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Roth;  interment  in 
Glacier  Memorial  Gardens. 

Burkard,  Volker  Willi  Walter,  son  of  Willi 
and  Ruth  Burkard,  was  born  on  Nov.  21,  1950; 
died  of  cancer  at  Toronto  (Ont.)  General  Hos- 
pital on  May  4,  1986;  aged  35  y.  On  Aug.  4, 
1974,  he  was  married  to  Barbara  Gingerich, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Si- 
mon), one  daughter  (Petrina),  and  2 brothers 
(Frank  and  Peter).  He  was  a member  of 
Bloomingdale  Mennonite  Church,  where  me- 
morial services  were  held  on  May  8,  in  charge 
of  Bertha  Landers  and  Orland  Gingrich;  inter- 
ment in  Bloomingdale  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Fred,  son  of  Ammon  and  Fannie 
(Yoder)  Frey,  was  born  in  Hopedale,  111.,  Mar. 
19,  1905;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  June  13, 1986;  aged  81  y. 
On  Nov.  15,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
Rhodes,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
adopted  daughter  (Mary  Lou  Strong),  2 grand- 
children, and  4 sisters  (Martha  Goodermont, 
Dorothy — Mrs.  Wayne  Hill,  Nora — Mrs.  Ra- 
phael Yoder,  and  Alice  Hummel).  He  was  a 
member  of  East  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  16,  in 
charge  of  Don  Showalter,  John  L.  Hersh- 
berger, and  Dean  Swartzendruber;  interment 
in  East  Union  Cemetery. 

Graber,  Inez  B.,  died  on  April  29,  1986.  On 
Sept.  16,  1937,  she  was  married  to  D.  Wyse 
Graber,  who  died  on  Mar.  2,  1981.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (David  and  Peter),  5 grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild,  6 brothers,  and  3 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  Pinegrove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  her  husband  had  been  pastor. 

Hershey,  Alta,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary 
(Nofziger)  Good,  was  born  at  Rantoul,  111., 
Mar.  3, 1910;  died  of  cancer  at  her  home  in  Fort 
Ashby,  W.Va.,  May  30,  1986;  aged  76  y.  On 
June  14,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Lester  T. 
Hershey,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Janice  Jo  Livengood  and  Sherilyn 
Hershey),  one  son  (Lester  Eugene),  6 grand- 
children, 3 sisters  (Mrs.  Carrie  Yordy,  Mrs. 
Elsie  Birky,  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Grieser),  and  one 
brother  (Joseph  Good).  Alta  and  her  husband 
served  as  missionaries  at  a Spanish-speaking 
church  in  Chicago,  111.,  from  1941  to  1947,  after 
which  they  served  32  years  as  missionaries  in 
Puerto  Rico.  She  was  a member  of  Pinto  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  3,  in  charge  of  Addona  Nissley; 
interment  in  Pinto  Church  Cemetery. 

Huber,  Henry  S.,  son  of  Levi  B.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Stauffer)  Huber,  was  born  in  Manheim 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1889;  died  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  21, 
1986;  aged  96  y.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Denlinger,  who  died  in  July  1962.  He  was  the 
last  survivor  of  his  immediate  family.  He  was 
a member  of  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  23,  in 
charge  of  Lester  M.  Hoover;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Metzler,  Anna  L.,  daughter  of  Harry  and 
Emma  (Myer)  Landis,  was  born  in  Leacock 
Twp.,  Pa.;  died  on  May  19,  1986.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Elmer  Metzler,  who  died  in  1969.  Sur- 
viving are  5 stepdaughters  (Ruth  M.  — Mrs. 
Raymond  Bowman,  Mary  M.— Mrs.  Marvin 
Hershey,  Emma— Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Martin, 
Nora — Mrs.  Ira  L.  Herr,  Jr.,  and  Jane— Mrs. 
Charles  Zimmerman),  one  stepson  (Luke  M.),  4 
brothers  (John  M.,  Paul  M.,  Ivan  M.,  and  Luke 
M.  Landis),  and  7 sisters  (Mary  M. — Mrs. 
Jacob  Sauder,  Norma — Mrs.  Paul  Weaver, 
Martha— Mrs.  Milton  Nolt,  Ruth— Mrs.  Nor- 
man Eberly,  Ada  Landis,  Esther — Mrs.  Nelson 
Charles,  and  Grace  M. — Mrs.  Herschel  Bailey). 
She  was  a member  of  Metzler’s  Mennonite 
Church,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Metzler,  Paul  R.,  son  of  John  E.  and  Ada 


(Risser)  Metzler,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1910;  died  at  his  home  in  Spring- 
villa.  Ala.,  May  28,  1986;  aged  75  y.  On  Oct. 
8,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Z.  Engle, 
who  died  on  Dec.  29, 1977.  On  June  24, 1978,  he 
was  married  to  Grace  Tyson,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (John,  James, 
Richard,  Robert,  and  Marlin),  16  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild,  and  2 sisters 
(Ethel — Mrs.  Daniel  Lehman  and  Helen — 
Mrs.  Lester  Weaver).  He  was  a former  pastor 
of  the  Straight  Mountain  Mennonite  Church, 
where  he  was  a member.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Lemley  Funeral  Home  on  May  31,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Dagen  and  Glen  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  Straight  Mountain  Mennonite  Cem- 
etery. 

Roth,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Bar- 
bara (Erb)  Lichti,  was  born  in  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  Feb.  3, 1899;  died  at  Stratford  (Ont.)  Hos- 
pital on  Mar.  1,  1986.  On  Dec.  7,  1916,  she  was 
married  to  Joseph  Roth,  who  died  in  December 
1967.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Mahlon,  Mervin, 
Kenneth,  Wilmer,  and  Raymond),  4 daughters 
(Edna — Mrs.  Wilfrid  Bender,  Ina — Mrs. 
Laverne  Bender,  Doris — Mrs.  Andrew  Yantzi, 
and  Elma — Mrs.  Elmer  Yantzi),  40  grand- 
children, 54  great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Leah  Roth,  Lena — Mrs.  Cyranius  Kipfer, 
and  Mrs.  Katie  Kropf).  She  was  a member  of 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Church  on  Mar.  4,  in  charge  of  Oliver  Yantzi 
and  Homer  E.  Yutzy;  interment  in  East  Zorra 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Wolf,  Orie  Lee,  son  of  Arthur  and  Leona 
(Brown)  Wolf,  was  born  in  Ephrata  Twp.,  Pa., 
Jan.  15,  1937;  died  of  cancer  at  Akron,  Pa., 
June  6, 1986;  aged  49  y.  He  was  married  to  Gail 
Schlott,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Julianne — Mrs.  Dave  Murphy),  one 
son  (Charles  H.  Blough),  one  grandchild,  4 
brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
Akron  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  9,  in  charge  of  Urbane 
Peachey;  interment  in  Wolf  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Overseas  Missions  Seminar,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  7- 
18 

Virginia  Conference  assembly,  Bergton,  Va.,  July  9-13 
Allegheny  Conference  annual  meeting,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  July 
10-13 

Missions  Festival,  in  Allegheny  Conference,  July  11-13 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  July  13-15 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greensburg,  Kans., 
Aug.  1-3 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford,  Nebr., 
Aug.  1-3 

Eastern  States  Assembly,  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  1-3 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  5-7 

VIII  Assembly  of  Mennonite  Hispanic  Churches,  Montreal, 
Que.,  Aug.  5-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Aug.  7-8 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  annual  assembly, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  7-10 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  officers’  meeting,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Aug.  12-14 

Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16 
Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  23 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  1 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  fall  classes  begin, 
Sept.  3 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Sept.  6- 
7 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  10 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18. 
Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 

CREDITS 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


South  African  police  raid  church  offices , 
arrest  more  than  200  church  leaders 

More  than  200  South  African  church 
leaders  were  arrested  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  South  African 
Council  of  Churches  in  Johannesburg  was 
cordoned  off  by  police  recently  in  the 
latest  government  crackdown  against 
dissent. 

The  government  declared  a state  of 
emergency  in  the  wake  of  threats  by 
church  and  other  antiapartheid  activists 
to  defy  a ban  on  all  public  meetings. 
Leaders  of  the  church  council  had 
indicated  they  would  go  ahead  with  plans 
to  hold  public  worship  services  to 
commemorate  the  10th  anniversary  of 
race  riots  in  Soweto  despite  the  ban. 

The  raid  and  the  arrests  “will  only 
make  things  worse,”  said  C.  F.  Beyers 
Naude,  general  secretary  of  the  council. 
‘The  mood  of  the  people  is  one  of  anger 
and  one  of  determined  resistance.  Their 
patience  has  run  out.” 


Jews  outraged  at  Waldheim  election; 
call  it  ‘great  moral  tragedy’ 

American  Jewish  leaders  reacted  with 
outrage  to  the  recent  election  of  Kurt 
Waldheim  as  president  of  Austria,  with 
several  urging  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  refuse  to  receive  him. 

For  the  last  three  months,  the  World 
Jewish  Congress  has  released  a series  of 
documents  from  the  1940s  showing  that 
Waldheim  was  a staff  officer  in  a German 
Army  group  in  the  Balkans  during  World 
War  II  that  sent  thousands  of  Greek  Jews 
to  Nazi  death  camps.  During  his  years  as 
an  Austrian  government  official  and  then 
secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations, 
Waldheim  had  successfully  covered  up 
his  past  with  the  Nazis. 

Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  said  the 
election  of  Waldheim  was  “as  great  a 
moral  tragedy  for  Austria  and  the  United 
Nations  as  it  is  for  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian victims  of  Nazi  barbarism.” 


Fundamentalists  glad,  moderates  glum 
as  Southern  Baptists  end  convention 

Southern  Baptist  fundamentalists 
were  jubilant,  and  moderates  were  glum 
but  philosophical  as  the  denomination’s 
annual  convention  closed  in  Atlanta 
recently  with  a clear-cut  victory  by  the 


ultraconservative  faction  for  an  eighth 
straight  year.  Both  sides  agreed  that  the 
1986  showdown  at  the  Georgia  World 
Congress  Center  marked  a decisive 
turning  point  in  shifting  the  balance  of 
power  in  denominational  machinery. 

Two  pastors  representing  the  two  fac- 
tions battled  it  out  for  the  presidency  of 
the  denomination,  with  Adrian  Rogers 
defeating  Winfred  Moore  by  a vote  of 
21,201  to  17,898. 

“Of  course  I’m  ecstatic  at  the  moment,” 
said  Paige  Patterson,  a major  strategist 
of  the  “biblical  inerrancy”  faction’s  effort 
to  wrest  control  of  19  Baptist  agencies 
from  the  hands  of  traditionalist 
moderates. 

Moderate  pastor  James  Slatton  said  it 
might  be  months  before  moderates  could 
regroup  and  devise  a new  strategy.  “The 
purge  agenda  is  underway,”  he  said.  “But 
we’re  not  going  to  walk  out  of  the 
denomination.” 


L.A.  schools  drop  invocations 
from  graduation  ceremonies 

The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict has  agreed  to  drop  religious  invoca- 
tions from  graduation  ceremonies  in 
response  to  a lawsuit  filed  by  a student’s 
atheist  parent. 

Future  invocations  will  “reflect  a kind 
of  humanistic  feeling  without  reference 
to  a supreme  being,”  school  district  at- 
torney Howard  Friedman  said. 

The  school  district  agreed  to  the  com- 
promise after  parent  James  Brodhead 
filed  suit  to  stop  officials  from  allowing  a 
prayer  at  the  high  school  graduation  of 
his  son.  The  father  said  he  was  “just  de- 
lighted Dan  will  have  a religion-free 
graduation.” 

Brodhead  was  represented  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  He 
argued  in  his  suit  that  religious  invoca- 
tions at  public  school  graduation  cere- 
monies are  a violation  of  church-state 
constitutional  separation. 

Episcopal  priest  backs  down  on 
blessing  unions  of  homosexuals 

A Denver  Episcopal  priest  has  backed 
down  from  an  earlier  statement  in  which 
he  said  he  would  bless  the  union  of  ho- 
mosexual couples. 

The  announcement  came  following  a 
meeting  between  Edward  Ostertag, 
pastor  of  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church, 
Colorado  Bishop  William  Frey,  and 
Suffragan  Bishop  William  Wolfrum.  The 
three  men  met  for  an  hour  and  agreed  to 
a joint  statement  saying  that  Father 
Ostertag  would  not  bless  gay  unions, 
something  that  is  not  sanctioned  in  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  statement  said  that  Episcopal 
priests  will  attempt  to  deal  “pastorally 
and  lovingly  with  homosexual  persons,” 
and  all  three  agreed  that  fear,  bigotry, 


and  persecution  are  not  the  proper  re- 
sponses to  this  issue.  It  added  that  the 
signers  are  encouraging  study  and  dia- 
logue on  homosexuality  with  due  consid- 
eration for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Christian 
faith  and  tradition,  and  growing  insights. 

The  meeting  between  Father  Ostertag 
and  the  bishops  was  the  second  formal 
meeting  they  have  had  since  the  priest 
announced  in  May  that  he  would  bless 
the  unions  of  homosexuals  in  the  church. 
He  said  he  would  bless  those  unions  for 
couples  “who  make  a responsible 
covenant  and  want  to  share  their  lives  to- 
gether.” 


Conservative  Christian  leaders  play 
catch-up  on  ‘contra’  aid  issue 

Trying  to  catch  up  with  their  liberal 
church  counterparts,  conservative  church 
leaders  from  around  the  U.S.  gathered  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  recently  to  push  for 
Congressional  approval  of  aid  to 
Nicaraguan  “contra”  rebels. 

During  a two-day  lobbying  spree  which 
included  a rally  at  the  U.S.  Capitol,  they 
repeatedly  attacked  Protestant  leaders 
and  Catholic  bishops  who  helped  defeat 
an  earlier  contra  aid  proposal  in  March. 

“We  want  the  American  people  to  know 
that  they  do  not  speak  for  religious 
people,”  said  Tim  LaHaye,  president  of 
American  Coalition  for  Traditional 
Values,  which  organized  the  event.  “We 
speak  for  40-60  million  Bible-believing 
Americans.” 

Congress  resumed  action  in  June  on 
President  Ronald  Reagan’s  request  for 
$100  million  in  aid  to  the  contras,  who  are 
seeking  to  topple  the  leftist  Sandinista 
government. 


Pennsylvania  Lutheran  synod 
defrocks  second  activist  pastor 

An  activist  Pennsylvania  pastor  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  clergy  rolls  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  on 
charges  of  violating  church  law  and  en- 
gaging in  “conduct  unbecoming  a pastor.” 

Daniel  Solberg,  former  pastor  of 
Nativity  Lutheran  Church  in  Allison 
Park,  Pa.,  was  voted  out  of  the  ordained 
ministry  by  the  church’s  Western  Penn- 
sylvania-West Virginia  Synod.  He  is  the 
second  pastor  to  be  deposed  by  the  synod 
in  a continuing  controversy  over  clergy 
involvement  in  a group  that  has  used  dis- 
ruptive tactics  to  call  attention  to  unem- 
ployment in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

A year  ago  the  synod  removed  Douglas 
Roth  from  the  ministry.  Solberg  and  Roth 
have  both  been  involved  in  Denomina- 
tional Ministry  Strategy,  a coalition  of 
clergy  and  labor  union  activists 
concerned  about  economic  issues  in  the 
depressed  steel-producing  region. 
Disputes  over  activities  of  the  coalition 
have  split  several  Pittsburgh  area  con- 
gregations. 
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You  can  believe  what  you  wish  about  Nicaragua 


When  I went  to  Nicaragua  with  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Central  America  Study  Tour,  I was  eager  to 
discover  what  might  be  learned  about  the  situation  there. 
Which  of  the  conflicting  reports  we  have  been  receiving 
are  true? 

I concluded  that  everything  we  have  heard  is  probably 
half  true.  Our  first  formal  interview  in  Nicaragua  was 
with  Oswaldo  Mondragon,  the  Nicaraguan  Catholic  priest 
featured  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  April  1986.  He  told  us 
stories  similar  to  what  the  digest  reported. 

“Every  day  I am  in  danger  [from  the  government],”  he 
said.  “The  worst  suffering  is  the  inability  to  continue  to 
trust  everyone  in  my  parish.  I want  to  believe  in  people, 
but  I am  never  sure  whether  people  who  come  to  me  will 
be  people  who  will  take  something  back.”  He  urged  that 
Christians  in  the  U.S.  “should  be  faithful  in  solidarity 
with  Christians  in  Nicaragua.  If  so  many  can  come  and  be 
in  solidarity  with  the  government,  why  can’t  Christians 
come  and  be  in  solidarity  with  Christians?” 

This  was  what  we  hoped  to  do  and  in  the  following  hour 
we  visited  the  priest  of  the  next  parish.  He  welcomed  us, 
for  as  he  said,  “This  enriches  the  universality  of  the 
church.  It  reaffirms  that  the  church  is  not  just  local,  but 
universal.”  But  we  found  that  this  priest’s  view  of  the 
Nicaraguan  scene  is  opposite  to  that  of  Padre  Mondragon. 
He  acknowledged  that  there  has  been  tension  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Nicaraguan  government,  but  he 
considered  that  the  church  was  at  least  as  much  the  prob- 
lem as  the  government.  He  asserted  that  Mondragon  is 
flying  under  false  colors  in  his  Reader's  Digest  article.  He 
said  that  Mondragon  speaks  as  if  his  is  a parish  of  the 
poor,  but  he  himself  lives  “in  a very  elegant  sector.” 

Two  women  of  this  parish  were  present  and  gave  their 
opinions.  One  of  them  commented,  “I  know  that  in  the 
U.S.  it  is  said  there  is  communism  here  and  atheism.  In 
spite  of  this  we  are  working  in  Christian  community.  Al- 
though my  children  are  outside  the  country,  one  in  Cuba, 
the  other  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  still  study  the  Bi- 
ble. ...  I don’t  know  why  in  the  U.S.  they  keep  saying  it’s 
communist  and  atheist  here  because  we  keep  living  in  the 
church.” 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  Bible  Society,  where 
we  also  met  a representative  of  an  Evangelical  pastor’s 
group.  We  found  here  a point  of  view  similar  to  Padre 
Mondragbn.  It  was  claimed  that  hundreds  of  pastors  are 
in  jail.  “The  former  regime  was  repressive,  but  the  church 
as  a whole  never  experienced  anything  like  this.”  One 
person  went  so  far  as  to  liken  the  “contra”  activity  to  the 
Normandy  invasion  in  1944  and  implied  that  they  are 
waiting  for  deliverance  as  the  French  people  did  in  1944. 

A little  later  we  talked  to  leaders  of  CEPAD,  an  Evan- 


gelical development  organization  which  began  at  the  time 
of  the  1972  earthquake.  We  found  that  Gustavo  Parajon, 
director  of  the  organization,  is  a medical  doctor,  a Baptist 
pastor,  and  lived  in  the  U.S.  for  13  years  prior  to  1968.  An 
associate  of  his  who  also  met  with  us  has  spent  three 
years  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  They  acknowledged 
that  the  “brothers”  from  the  Evangelical  pastors’  organi- 
zation “have  not  been  friendly.  They  claim  we  are  San- 
dinistas,  but  theologically  they  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anything  on  us. 

‘The  Sandinistas,”  Dr.  Parajon  went  on,  “are  not 
perfect.  They  have  committed  abuses,  but  there  is  no 
comparison  to  the  former  government.”  So  the  Evange- 
licals, too,  are  of  different  opinions. 

Another  issue  I wondered  about  was  the  Miskito  Indian 
question.  We  talked  to  a man  who  knew  the  history.  He 
told  us  that  in  the  old  days  the  people  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Nicaragua  were  independent  of  the  government 
in  Managua,  the  capital  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  when  the 
Sandinistas  took  over,  they  wanted  to  get  the  whole 
country  properly  organized.  They  began  negotiations 
with  the  people  in  the  east,  but  the  negotiations  broke 
down  and  armed  conflict  developed.  The  Sandinistas  now 
acknowledge  that  they  made  mistakes  in  negotiations 
with  the  Indians  on  the  east  coast,  but  repairing  the  mis- 
takes is  difficult. 

This  is  only  a small  sampling  of  what  I heard  in 
Nicaragua.  I have  concluded  that  you  can  believe  what 
you  wish  about  Nicaragua.  You  have  only  to  pick  a posi- 
tion and  then  collect  selective  evidence  to  support  that 
position.  But  it  will  be  wiser  to  study  the  situation  more 
objectively,  to  seek  for  understanding. 

Or,  as  Joetta  Handrich  Schlabach  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  put  it,  “In  Latin  America  you  don’t  drive 
down  the  middle  of  the  road  because  of  the  potholes.  [We 
certainly  found  this  true  in  Nicaragua.]  Only  the  drunks 
drive  straight.  You  dodge  around,  a little  of  this  and  a lit- 
tle of  that.  To  be  Christian  about  Nicaragua,  you  don’t 
look  for  the  center.  You  do  a little  of  this  and  a little  of 
that.” 

We  found  Nicaragua  a struggling  country  with 
shortages  of  just  about  everything  except  fresh  air  and 
magnificent  scenery.  Many  of  the  people  had  patient 
protesting  words  against  the  U.S.  president  and  we  saw 
one  clever  cartoon  against  him  painted  on  a wall.  Yet 
those  we  met  showed  no  hostility  toward  us  or  the 
American  people.  And  their  police  were  the  least 
threatening  we  encountered  on  the  tour.  The  least  that 
ought  to  be  done  for  these  struggling  people  is  to  let  them 
alone  so  they  may  seek  to  solve  their  problems. 

_ Daniel  Hertzler 
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My  father  the  subversive 

by  Charlie  Kray  bill 


When  the  letter  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  finally 
arrived  saying  they’d  searched  their 
records  and  came  up  with  no  information 
on  me,  I was  disappointed,  to  say  the 
least.  After  all,  I’d  been  working  for  two 
years  with  SANE  (Committee  for  a Sane 
Nuclear  Policy),  a citizens’  disarmament 
group  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that 
had  been  heavily  investigated  during  the 
late  ’50s  and  early  ’60s  for  “possible  com- 
munist infiltration.” 

At  the  time,  I figured  that  surely 
somewhere  in  the  labyrinthine  filing 
system  of  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  FBI  Build- 
ing my  name  must  at  least  appear  on  a 
list  of  staff  persons  of  the  more 
prominent  peace  organizations  in  the 
country.  And  if  this  was  so,  I wanted  to 
secure  a copy  of  the  document.  In  the 
activist  circles  I travel  in,  having  an  FBI 
file  is  considered  something  of  a status 
symbol,  a credential,  testimony  that  one’s 
work  is  threatening  enough  to  the  power- 
wielders  that  they  feel  the  need  to  keep  an 
eye  on  you. 

Freedom  of  Information  Act.  So  I 

wrote  to  the  FBI,  citing  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  which  guarantees 
individuals  the  right  of  access  to 
information  in  government  files.  I 
requested  that  they  make  “a  complete 
and  thorough  search  of  all  filing  systems 
and  the  locations  for  all  records 
maintained  by  your  agency  pertaining  to 
me.” 

Thanks  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 


Charlie  Kraybill,  Washington,  D.C.,  was  di- 
rector of  SANE’s  Field  Department  until  last 
November.  He  is  currently  combining  free- 
lance writing  with  volunteer  work.  Persons 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  obtaining 
FBI  files  are  invited  to  request  information — 
supplied  by  the  author— by  writing  to  “Gospel 
Herald”  and  enclosing  a stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed  envelope. 

On  the  cover:  A page  from  John  Kray  bill’s  FBI 
file  (with  the  names  of  sources  crossed  out  by 
the  FBI  to  protect  confidentiality)  and  a photo 
of  Kraybill  assisting  a group  from  Ontario 
Mennonite  Bible  Institute  with  a radio 
broadcast  during  the  1952-53  term  (with  the 
faces  hidden  by  the  “Gospel Herald” editors  to 
protect  the  group’s  innocence!). 


Act,  we  now  know  that  for  decades  the 
FBI  has  engaged  in  systematic  harass- 
ment of  political  activists,  including  sur- 
veillance, intimidation,  burglary,  falsifi- 
cation of  documents,  and  vendetta  cam- 
paigns against  leading  movement  figures 
and  organizations.  Between  1960  and  1974 
the  FBI  conducted  over  half  a million 
domestic  intelligence  investigations, 
including  ones  on  every  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS)  member,  every 
Black  Student  Union  member,  and 
women’s  liberation  activists.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  was  singled  out  by  FBI 
director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  a particu- 
larly vicious  discrediting  campaign.  They 
tapped  his  private  phone  conversations, 
sent  him  fake  letters,  threatened  him, 
blackmailed  him,  and  even  suggested 
once  in  an  anonymous  letter  that  he  com- 
mit suicide. 

Considering  the  kind  of  company  I 
would  have  been  in,  you  can  understand 
why  I was  anxious  to  hear  whether  I’d 
made  it  onto  the  FBI’s  list  of  “subver- 
sives.” But  alas,  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  FBI’s  letter  said  that  “a  search  of  the 
indices  to  our  central  records  system  at 
FBI  headquarters  revealed  no  record 
identifiable  with  you.” 

Investigated  by  the  FBI.  So  you  can 

imagine  my  surprise  when  I found  out  a 
few  months  later  that  my  father,  John 
Henry  Kraybill,  had  been  the  subject  of 
an  FBI  investigation  30  years  earlier, 
when  he  was  20  years  of  age  and  fresh  off 
the  farm  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania! 

This  discovery  occurred  during  a fam- 
ily outing  at  Penn  Alps  Restaurant  in 
Grantsville,  Maryland.  After  I recounted 
my  attempt  at  securing  an  FBI  file  on 
myself,  Dad  mentioned  an  episode  from 
his  youth  that  I had  never  heard  before, 
and  that  apparently  he  hadn’t  thought 
about  much  himself  in  the  intervening 
years.  During  the  winter  of  1951-52,  while 
he  was  attending  a five-month  term  at 
Ontario  Mennonite  Bible  Institute  in 
Canada,  a couple  of  government  agents 
visited  the  family  homestead  in 
Elizabethtown  and  made  inquiries. 

My  immediate  reaction  to  this  was 


threefold:  envy,  pride,  and  confusion. 
After  all,  the  1950s  of  my  father’s  youth 
were  still  the  days  of  Mennonite 
separatism,  when  the  church  spurned  all 
things  worldly,  especially  things  of  a 
political  nature.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am 
a member  of  the  first  generation  of  Men- 
nonites  to  grow  up  in  the  big  city  and 


My  father  was  the 
subject  of  an  FBI 
investigation  for  seeking 
CO  status  after  being 
drafted. 


embrace  politics  as  an  important  arena 
for  Christians  to  be  involved  with. 

In  any  case,  I was  pleased  to  think  that 
a record  of  my  father’s  investigation 
probably  existed  somewhere,  dating  back 
to  six  years  before  I was  even  born,  and 
that  we  might  be  able  to  get  our  hands  on 
a copy.  With  my  encouragement,  Dad 
sent  a Freedom  of  Information  Act 
request  to  the  FBI.  Sure  enough,  a few 
weeks  later  he  received  10  pages  of  docu- 
ments from  their  files. 

And  what  a fascinating  10  pages  they 
are!  They  show  that  three  “special 
agents”  from  the  Philadelphia  field  office 
of  the  FBI  interviewed  at  least  12  people, 
including  neighbors;  family  friends; 
former  employers;  an  official  from  Dad’s 
alma  mater,  Lancaster  Mennonite  School; 
and  even  fellow  members  of  Dad’s  home 
church,  Bossier’s,  including  one  person 
who  had  access  to  church  records. 

What  was  his  “sin”?  So,  what  had  my 
father  done,  or  who  had  he  been  associat- 
ing with,  to  merit  this  kind  of  scrutiny 
from  the  U.S.  government?  It  turns  out 
that  his  sin  was  to  apply  for  conscientious 
objector  status  after  being  drafted. 

According  to  the  file,  U.S.  Attorney 
Gerald  A.  Gleason  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania  requested  by  letter  on 
December  4,  1951,  that  “investigation  be 
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conducted  of  John  H.  Kraybill,  registrant 
of  Selective  Service  Board  83,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  who  has  applied  for  a 4-E  classifica- 
tion as  a conscientious  objector.” 

Investigations  of  COs  were  not  routine 
at  the  time,  but  Dad  says  that  the  high 
ratio  of  COs  to  non-COs  in  Lancaster 
County — undoubtedly  a result  of  the  nu- 
merous Mennonites— was  apparently 
enough  to  warrant  his  special  attention 
from  the  FBI. 

Remember  that  the  early  ’50s  marked 
the  height  of  Cold  War  hysteria:  Julius 
and  Ethel  Rosenberg  were  sent  to  the 
electric  chair  for  supposedly  passing  A- 
bomb  secrets  to  the  Russians,  China  was 
undergoing  a communist  revolution,  the 
Korean  War  had  just  begun,  and  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy  was  beginning  his 
witch  hunts  to  purge  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  alleged  “communists  and  fellow 
travelers.” 

This  was  all  portrayed  to  the  public  as 
signs  of  a world  communist  conspiracy. 
Anyone  who  would  not  forthrightly 
declare  their  unflagging  allegiance  to  the 
U.S.  government  was  suspect — espe- 
cially those  who  refused  to  participate  in 
its  war-making  efforts. 

Dad  was  only  vaguely  aware  of  these 
events  in  broader  society.  There  was  no 
TV  or  radio  in  the  house  while  he  was 
growing  up.  So  when  Dad  registered  with 
Selective  Service  as  a CO,  he  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  historical  and  cultural 
context  in  which  he  was  acting.  What  he 
did  know  was  that  he  was  being  faithful 
to  the  precepts  of  his  church  and  his  own 
personal  convictions,  that  he  was  living 
out  his  understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
be  “in  the  world  but  not  of  it.” 

Glowing  character  references.  In 

point  of  fact,  my  father’s  case  must  have 
been  perplexing  to  his  investigators,  be- 
cause his  dossier  is  packed  full  of  glowing 
character  references.  A more  upstanding, 
squeaky-clean  specimen  of  American 
male  you  couldn’t  hope  to  find,  according 
to  their  sources. 

Fellow  Bossier’s  members  described 
Dad  as  “a  leader  among  the  young  people 
of  the  church,”  “a  well-mannered  person, 
possessed  of  sound  religious  principles,” 
and  a steady  church  attender  who  “be- 
yond any  doubt  holds  dear  the  principles 
espoused  by  the  Mennonite  Church.”  He 
was  cited  for  being  active  in  Sunday 
school  and  for  serving  as  a church 
chorister.  One  person  said  that  he  could 
“recommend  no  one  who  possesses  more 
Christian  integrity.”  Another  added  that 
he  had  “known  the  Kraybill  family  [sec- 
tion deleted]  and  that  they  have  been  ex- 
cellent members  of  the  Bossier’s  Men- 
nonite Church  . . . and  bear  a very  re- 
ligious reputation.” 

Dad’s  oid  boss  at  Continental  Press  in 
Elizabethtown,  where  he  worked  during 
the  winter  of  1949-50,  said  there  was  no 
question  that  Dad  “is  a sincere  religious- 


living individual,”  and  that  he  would 
gladly  reemploy  him  because  “he  always 
performed  his  duties  steadily.”  A couple 
of  the  sources  noted  that  Dad’s  vocational 
interests  lay  in  farming  and  that  “farm- 
ing was  to  be  his  life’s  work.”  This  struck 
me  as  amusing  since  I knew  Dad  had  al- 
ready decided  that  farm  life  was  not  for 
him.  By  the  early  ’50s  the  bright  lights  of 
New  York  City  and  the  challenges  of  in- 
ner-city mission  work  were  beckoning 
both  my  parents  to  Harlem,  where  they 
eventually  spent  13  years  as  the  pastor 
couple  of  Seventh  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church. 

Potential  problem  area.  The  only 
potentially  incriminating  information  in 
the  file  was  provided  by  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  School  official  (most  likely 
Noah  Good),  who  advised  the  FBI  that  a 
year  earlier  Dad  had  “exhibited  interest 
in  a small  group  which  had  been  in  the 
church  and  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  the  views  held  by  the  church.” 
Good  went  on  to  say  that  this  group 
eventually  founded  its  own  church,  and 
that  although  Dad  expressed  “some  sym- 
pathy toward  this  more  liberal  group,  he 
had  remained  in  the  church  and  was  now 
. . . strong  in  his  religious  beliefs.” 

The  phrase  that  must  have  perked  the 
investigators’  ears  was  Good’s  reference 
to  a “liberal  group,”  because,  in  the 
opinions  of  the  reactionary  Washington 
leadership  of  the  day,  the  term  “liberal” 
was  usually  synonymous  with  “com- 
munist-leaning” or  “active  fellow 
traveler.”  My  mother,  Thelma  Kraybill, 
got  a chuckle  out  of  this  story  since  she 
knew  that  the  cause  of  the  church  split 
had  more  to  do  with  such  issues  as  dis- 
pensationalism,  eternal  security,  and 
other  Scofield  “heresies.” 

In  what  was  obviously  a response  to  a 
leading  question,  Good  also  told  the 
agents  that  he  felt  Dad  was  basing  his  CO 
claim  “on  his  own  personal  convictions 
rather  than  upon  outside  influences.”  The 
key  phrase  here  is  “outside  influences,” 
which  to  the  FBI  implies  recruitment  and 
indoctrination  by  Soviet  operatives.  In 
my  father’s  case,  this  speculation 
conjures  up  images  of  roving  communist 
organizers,  traversing  the  Lancaster 
countryside  like  itinerant  preachers, 
leaning  against  tomato-field  fenceposts 
and  corrupting  the  minds  of  innocent 
young  farm  boys. 

The  final  page  of  Dad’s  file  indicates 
the  FBI  concluded  its  investigation  and 
closed  the  case  in  early  February  1952.  In 
September  1952  he  was  granted  the  CO 
status  he  requested,  and  later  served  his 
two  years  of  alternative  service  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

Yes,  the  FBI  had  given  Dad  a 
commendable  review,  and  seemed  satis- 
fied that  his  ideas  and  activities  did  not 
pose  a threat  to  national  security.  But 
were  they  correct? 


Prison  rather  than  military  service. 

For  me  the  most  moving  quote  in  the  file 
came  from  an  unidentified  source  at  the 
Elizabethtown  Creamery  (where  Dad 
worked  briefly),  who  said  that  Dad  had 
indicated  on  various  occasions  that  “he 
would  prefer  to  go  to  prison  rather  than 
forsake  his  religious  principles  and  accept 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces.”  This  was  a 
courageous  statement  for  a teenage  male 
to  make  in  those  days — a radical  state- 
ment, a subversive  statement,  even.  To 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  worship  at 
the  altar  of  civil  religion — certainly 
including  my  father’s  FBI  investigators — 
that  kind  of  talk  is  sheer  heresy.  But  to 


The  FBI  agents 
concluded  that  Dad  was 
not  a threat  to  national 
security.  But  were  they 
correct? 


those  of  us  who  trace  our  roots  to  a 
persecuted  group  of  16th-century  “sub- 
versives” known  as  the  Anabaptists,  it’s 
called  New  Testament  Christianity. 

I can  personally  attest  to  the  powerful 
“subversive”  influence  Mom  and  Dad  had 
on  my  life.  I witnessed  countless  exam- 
ples of  loving  sacrifice  and  Christian 
gentleness  in  the  way  my  parents  dealt 
with  those  around  us,  even  when  that  love 
and  gentleness  wasn’t  reciprocated.  I 
remember  being  taught  that  killing  other 
human  beings  is  always  wrong,  no  matter 
who  requires  it  of  us  or  what  their  ra- 
tionale— even  if  it’s  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Although  my 
parents  never  forbade  me  from  partici- 
pating in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  in 
public  school,  I remember  having  the  dis- 
tinct sense  that  we  did  not  conform  to  the 
world’s  standards  in  this  practice,  that 
our  allegiances  as  a Christian  family  were 
focused  elsewhere. 

I will  always  be  grateful  to  God  that  I 
am  blessed  with  parents  like  John  and 
Thelma  Kraybill.  Their  training  instilled 
in  me  a healthy  skepticism  toward  blind 
patriotism  and  a militaristic  mentality. 

I’d  like  to  suggest  that  if  their  “subver- 
sive” notions  ever  catch  on  with  a sizable 
portion  of  the  population,  the  security  of 
the  ruling  political  and  military  es- 
tablishment will  indeed  be  threatened. 
And  the  church  will  be  that  much  further 
along  in  its  business  of  building  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth. 

I hope  and  pray  that  as  we  Mennonites 
move  into  the  21st  century  we  will  dis- 
cover more  of  the  “subversive”  elements 
of  our  faith,  and  thereby  develop  a clearer 
vision  of  what  it  means  to  be  in  but  not  of 
this  world.  ^ 
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Leaning  into  the  wind 

by  A.  W.  Tozer 


Wherever  Christians  meet  these  days  one  word  is  sure 
to  be  heard  constantly  repeated.  The  word  is  revival. 

In  sermon,  song,  and  prayer  we  are  forever  reminding 
the  Lord  and  each  other  that  what  we  must  have  to  solve 
all  our  spiritual  problems  is  a “mighty,  old-time  revival.” 
The  religious  press,  too,  has  largely  gone  over  to  the 
proposition  that  revival  is  the  one  great  need  of  the  hour, 
and  anyone  who  is  capable  of  preparing  a brief  for  revival 
is  sure  to  find  many  editors  who  will  publish  it. 

So  strongly  is  the  breeze  blowing  for  revival  that 
scarcely  anyone  appears  to  have  the  discernment  or  the 
courage  to  turn  around  and  lean  into  the  wind,  even 
though  the  truth  may  easily  lie  in  that  direction.  Religion 
has  its  vogues  very  much  as  do  philosophy,  politics,  and 
fashions.  Historically  the  major  world  religions  have  had 
their  periods  of  decline  and  recovery,  and  those  recoveries 
are  bluntly  called  revivals  by  the  analysts. 

A religion,  even  popular  Christianity,  could  enjoy  a 
boom  altogether  divorced  from  the  transforming  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  so  leave  the  church  of  the  next 
generation  worse  off  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  boom 
had  never  occurred.  I believe  that  the  imperative  need  of 
the  day  is  not  simply  revival,  but  a radical  reformation 
that  will  go  to  the  root  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  mal- 
adies and  deal  with  causes  rather  than  with  conse- 
quences, with  the  disease  rather  than  with  symptoms. 

We  do  not  want  revival.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  under  the  present  circumstances  we  do  not  want  re- 
vival at  all.  A widespread  revival  of  the  kind  of  Chris- 
tianity we  know  today  in  America  might  prove  to  be  a 
moral  tragedy  from  which  we  would  not  recover  in  a 
hundred  years. 

Here  are  my  reasons.  A generation  ago,  as  a reaction 
from  higher  criticism  and  its  offspring,  modernism,  there 
arose  in  Protestantism  a powerful  movement  in  defense 
of  the  historic  Christian  faith.  This,  for  obvious  reasons, 
came  to  be  known  as  fundamentalism.  It  was  a more  or 
less  spontaneous  movement  without  much  organization, 
but  its  purpose  wherever  it  appeared  was  the  same:  to 
stay  “the  rising  tide  of  negation”  in  Christian  theology 
and  to  restate  and  defend  the  basic  doctrines  of  New 
Testament  Christianity.  This  much  is  history. 

What  is  generally  overlooked  is  that  fundamentalism, 
as  it  spread  throughout  the  various  denominations  and 
nondenominational  groups,  fell  victim  to  its  own  virtues. 
The  Word  died  in  the  hands  of  its  friends.  Verbal  inspira- 
tion, for  instance,  soon  became  afflicted  with  rigor 
mortis.  The  voice  of  the  prophet  was  silenced  and  the 
scribe  captured  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  In  large  areas 
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the  religious  imagination  withered.  An  unofficial 
hierarchy  decided  what  Christians  were  to  believe.  Not 
the  Scriptures,  but  what  the  scribe  thought  the  Scrip- 
tures meant  became  the  Christian  creed. 

Christian  colleges,  seminaries,  Bible  institutes,  Bible 
conferences,  popular  Bible  expositors  all  joined  to  pro- 
mote the  cult  of  textualism.  The  system  of  extreme  dis- 
pensationalism  which  was  devised  relieved  the  Christian 
of  repentance,  obedience,  and  cross-carrying  in  any  other 
than  the  most  formal  sense.  Whole  sections  of  the  New 
Testament  were  taken  from  the  church  and  disposed  of 
after  a rigid  system  of  “dividing  the  Word  of  Truth.” 

All  this  resulted  in  a religious  mentality  inimical  to  the 
true  faith  of  Christ.  A kind  of  cold  mist  settled  over  fun- 
damentalism. Below,  the  terrain  was  familiar.  This  was 
New  Testament  Christianity,  to  be  sure.  The  basic  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  were  there,  but  the  climate  was  just 
not  favorable  to  the  sweet  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

Revolt  from  mental  tyranny.  Then  came  the  revolt. 
The  human  mind  can  endure  textualism  just  so  long 
before  it  seeks  a way  of  escape.  So,  quietly  and  quite 
unaware  that  any  revolt  was  taking  place,  the  masses  of 
fundamentalism  reacted,  not  from  the  teaching  of  the  Bi- 
ble but  from  the  mental  tyranny  of  the  scribes.  With  the 
recklessness  of  drowning  people  they  fought  their  way  up 
for  air  and  struck  out  blindly  for  greater  freedom  of 
thought  and  for  the  emotional  satisfaction  their  natures 
demanded  and  their  teachers  denied  them. 

The  result  over  the  last  20  years  has  been  a religious 
debauch  hardly  equaled  since  Israel  worshiped  the  golden 
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calf.  We  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 
The  separating  line  between  the  church  and  the  world  has 
been  all  but  obliterated. 

Aside  from  a few  of  the  grosser  sins,  the  sins  of  the  un- 
regenerated world  are  now  approved  by  a shocking 
number  of  professed  Christians,  and  copied  eagerly. 
Young  Christians  take  as  their  models  the  rankest  kind  of 
worldlings.  The  moral  climate  is  not  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  that  of  Hollywood  and  Broadway. 

Most  evangelicals  no  longer  initiate;  they  imitate,  and 
the  world  is  their  model.  The  holy  faith  of  our  fathers  has 
in  many  places  been  made  a form  of  entertainment,  and 
the  appalling  thing  is  that  all  this  has  been  fed  down  to 
the  masses  from  the  top. 

All  this,  and  heaven  too.  That  note  of  protest  which 
began  with  the  New  Testament  and  which  was  always 
heard  loudest  when  the  church  was  most  powerful  has 
been  successfully  silenced.  The  radical  element  in 
testimony  and  life  that  once  made  Christians  hated  by  the 
world  is  missing  from  present-day  evangelicalism.  Chris- 
tians were  once  revolutionists— moral,  not  political — but 
we  have  lost  our  revolutionary  character.  It  is  no  longer 
either  dangerous  or  costly  to  be  a Christian.  Grace  has  be- 
come not  free,  but  cheap.  We  are  busy  these  days  proving 
to  the  world  that  they  can  have  all  the  benefits  of  the 
gospel  without  any  inconvenience  to  their  customary  way 
of  life.  It’s  “all  this,  and  heaven  too.” 

This  description  of  modern  Christianity,  while  not 
universally  applicable,  is  yet  true  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  present-day  Christians.  For  this  reason  it  is 


useless  for  large  companies  of  believers  to  spend  long 
hours  begging  God  to  send  revival.  Unless  we  intend  to 
reform  we  may  as  well  not  pray.  Unless  praying  people 
have  the  insight  and  faith  to  amend  their  whole  way  of 
life  to  conform  to  the  New  Testament  pattern  there  can 
be  no  revival. 

We  must  have  a reformation  within  the  church.  To  beg 
for  a flood  of  blessing  to  come  upon  a backslidden  and 
disobedient  church  is  to  waste  time  and  effort.  A new 
wave  of  religious  interest  will  do  no  more  than  add  num- 
bers to  the  churches  that  have  no  intention  to  own  the 
lordship  of  Jesus  and  come  under  obedience  to  his  com- 
mandments. God  is  not  interested  in  increasing  church 
attendance  unless  those  who  attend  amend  their  ways 
and  begin  to  live  holy  lives. 

Prayer  for  revival  will  prevail  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  radical  amendment  of  life;  not  before.  All-night  prayer 
meetings  that  are  not  preceded  by  practical  repentance 
may  actually  be  displeasing  to  God.  “To  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice.” 

We  must  return  to  New  Testament  Christianity,  not  in 
creed  only  but  in  complete  manner  of  life  as  well.  Separa- 
tion, obedience,  humility,  simplicity,  gravity,  self-control, 
modesty,  cross-bearing:  these  must  again  be  made  a liv- 
ing part  of  the  total  Christian  concept  and  be  carried  out 
in  everyday  conduct.  We  must  cleanse  the  temple  of  the 
hucksters  and  the  money  changers  and  come  fully  under 
the  authority  of  our  risen  Lord  once  more.  And  this  ap- 
plies to  this  writer  as  well  as  to  everyone  that  names  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Then  we  can  pray  with  confidence  and  ex- 
pect true  revival  to  follow.  ^ 


I have  peace  with  God 
but  an  uneasy  conscience 

by  Jay  Carl  Sensenig 


At  the  age  of  12, 1 responded  to  an  invitation  to  accept 
Christ  as  Savior  and  become  a child  of  God.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  a two-week  summer  Bible  school  at  Martindale 
Mennonite  Church,  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania.  Several 
months  later  I was  baptized. 

In  retrospect,  I would  not  call  this  a conversion,  as  no 
change  took  place  in  the  pattern  of  my  life.  I was  a child 
in  subjection  to  my  parents  and  continued  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  that.  My  parents  were  Mennonites  and 
farmers  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  They  raised 
eight  children  in  a home  that  was  filled  with  love  and  ac- 
ceptance but  limited  expression  of  feelings. 

Even  as  a 12-year-old,  I viewed  this  experience  of  ac- 
cepting Christ  as  a church  ritual  that  marked  my  passage 
from  a child  to  a “young  person.”  I entered  it  with  sin- 
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cerity  and  a sense  of  awe.  I do  not  belittle  this  event  in  my 
life  nor  do  I exalt  it  as  a sacred  moment  when  a sinner  be- 
came a saint. 

Hated  being  Mennonite.  In  fact,  I hated  being  a Men- 
nonite during  my  high  school  years.  To  me  “Mennonite” 
meant  backward  and  stupid.  Some  Mennonite  families, 
not  mine,  were  anti-education  and  the  children  were  ex- 
pected to  quit  school  as  soon  as  they  legally  could.  I was 
intellectually  inquisitive,  and  I wasn’t  sure  whether  that 
was  compatible  with  being  a Mennonite. 

I assumed  that  as  a child  I should  be  a Mennonite  but  as 
an  adult  perhaps  I should  be  a Lutheran  or  Methodist  or 
something.  I was  deeply  angered  by  the  ridicule  that  some 
Mennonite  children  received  from  unkind  classmates  be- 
cause of  differences  in  dress  and  other  practices.  I was  al- 
ways elated  when  Mennonite  youngsters  responded  with 
violence  to  their  cruel  tormentors.  At  that  time  being  a 
Christian  meant  to  me  that  I didn’t  use  foul  language,  at 
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least  not  the  worst,  and  that  I didn’t  engage  in  dances, 
sports,  drunkenness,  or  immorality. 

Late  in  my  teen  years,  I recognized  the  inadequacy  of 
my  faith.  Church  meetings  and  preachers  of  various  sorts 
led  me  to  what  I believe  was  a genuine  conversion.  A 
sense  of  my  own  sinfulness  overwhelmed  me.  Many  times 
I cried  out  to  God  in  repentance.  I felt  the  need  for  regular 
prayer,  Bible  study,  and  worship.  My  faith  focused  on  a 
relationship  with  God  and  my  own  personal  piety.  I made 


I can  no  longer  sing  blissfully 
about  the  rosy  state  of  affairs 
described  in  so  many  Christian 
songs. 


commitments  to  God  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  in  re- 
vival meetings.  I attended  the  Basic  Youth  Conflicts 
seminar  and  was  moved  to  devote  myself  to  doing  God’s 
will.  Jesus  could  empower  me  to  overcome  personal  sin 
and  habits.  During  this  time,  I dated  and  married  Julia, 
who  shared  with  me  this  personalized  faith  in  God. 

At  a relatively  young  age,  I was  placed  in  positions  of 
teaching  and  responsibility  in  the  church.  These  were  rich 
experiences  during  which  many  older  persons  affirmed 
me  in  my  way  of  thinking.  Jesus  was  in  the  business  of 
changing  lives.  I could  know  personal  peace  and  joy  by 
knowing  Jesus.  I was  also  reading  and  studying  in 
Anabaptism  and  Mennonite  history.  I recognized  the  rich- 
ness of  my  heritage  and  came  to  appreciate  the  emphasis 
on  discipleship  and  nonresistance.  No  longer  was  “Men- 
nonite” an  unwelcome  label.  Perhaps  my  appreciation 
may  have  bordered  on  arrogance  at  times. 

A certain  dissatisfaction.  Ever  since  I learned  to  read, 
I had  avidly  followed  current  events  in  the  nation  and  the 
world.  In  my  mid-20s  I began  to  feel  a certain  dissatisfac- 
tion. Did  my  theology  adequately  understand  and  analyze 
the  world  as  I saw  it?  In  spite  of  Jesus,  not  all  was  well  in 
the  world  or  even  in  my  limited  communities.  What 
should  Christians  be  doing  about  this?  I could  no  longer 
accept  some  teachings  coming  my  way  from  Christian 
sources.  I heard  people  say  that  Christians  were  to  be 
concerned  about  saving  souls  and  waste  less  of  their 
limited  time  on  secondary  concerns.  This  world  will  al- 
ways have  problems  like  war  and  poverty  and,  since  the 
coming  of  Jesus  is  imminent,  getting  people  saved  is  the 
top  priority.  Mennonites  who  believe  in  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  should  mind  their  own  business  and  not 
the  government’s.  As  loyal  and  submissive  citizens,  we 
shouldn’t  try  to  give  direction  to  our  government.  I no 
longer  felt  comfortable  with  such  teaching. 

I began  following  with  interest  the  mission  reports  and 
activities  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference.  Then, 
at  the  age  of  25, 1 took  a course  on  world  religions  taught 
by  David  Shenk  and  sponsored  by  Lancaster  Conference. 
During  that  course  I came  to  an  awareness  that  the  Chris- 
tian message  was  indeed  good  news.  The  message  of 


Christ  is  liberation  for  all  people  from  the  forces  of  evil 
that  bind  us — personal  sin,  evil  spirits,  fear,  oppression, 
and  broken  relationships.  We  can  be  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  the  evil  forces  that  would  deny  us  the  full 
personhood  God  intended  for  us.  I would  not  be  ashamed 
of  Christ  as  he  was  the  one  and  only  way  of  deliverance 
for  all  people.  Too  often  I had  heard  Christianity 
presented  as  the  bad  news,  as  a continuous  guilt  trip  that 
can  be  kept  at  a red  hot  pitch  by  fiery  sermons. 

Service  in  Africa.  In  my  late  20s,  I spent  a term  of  ser- 
vice in  Swaziland  in  southern  Africa  under  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities.  We  were  closely 
associated  with  an  African  independent  church.  I entered 
this  work  with  the  full  awareness  that  it  would  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  my  thinking.  And  so  it  did.  Our 
return  to  the  United  States  was  traumatic  in  a number  of 
ways.  In  some  ways  I now  feel  at  the  fringes  of  the  think- 
ing in  our  society  and  communities. 

I feel  anger  at  the  affluence,  pleasure-seeking,  and 
racism  in  our  society.  I question  why  the  lifestyle  of 
Christians  is  so  like  that  of  non-Christians.  We’re  just 
enjoying  the  blessings  God  has  given  us,  I’m  told.  In 
Africa  I came  in  touch  from  time  to  time  with  liberation 
theology.  Rejecting  much  of  it,  I have  nevertheless  come 
to  accept  certain  aspects  of  it.  I believe  that  Christians 
and  churches  should  be  judged  more  by  what  they  do  and 
less  by  what  they  profess. 

I still  strongly  believe  in  the  reality  of  personal  sin  and 
individual  accountability,  but  I also  believe  that  evil 
resides  in  the  structures  and  traditions  of  every  society. 
Therefore,  the  church  must  be  engaged  in  confrontation 
with  evil  at  both  levels.  However,  the  nature  of  this 
confrontation  must  be  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
love  and  suffering  as  Jesus  showed  us  by  his  life  and 
death. 

My  dear  Christian  friends  in  Africa  are  a reminder  to 
me  that  I am  a member  of  the  universal  church.  I am 
sickened  by  the  raw  nation  worship  we  have  encountered 
in  our  communities.  A Mennonite  couple  declared  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  a son  in  the 
defense  of  America,  if  it  becomes  necessary.  Is  any  cause 
other  than  the  cause  of  Christ  worthy  of  the  lives  or 
deaths  of  our  children? 

The  terrible  weapons  produced  by  my  nation  are  a 
burden  on  my  heart.  I can  no  longer  sing  blissfully  about 
the  rosy  state  of  affairs  described  in  so  many  Christian 
songs.  I can  confess  peace  with  God  but  I also  know  that 
the  present-day  state  of  affairs  for  the  most  part  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God. 

Entering  into  suffering.  With  an  uneasy  conscience  I 
continue  to  pay  the  taxes  which  help  build  the  weapons 
which  may  destroy  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 
Jesus  stands  in  judgment  of  the  evils  of  our  culture  and  of 
every  culture.  Yet  I don’t  see  Jesus  as  only  a judge.  He  is 
God  among  us,  entering  into  the  suffering  and  pain  of  the 
human  family. 

The  church  in  North  America  is  called  to  enter  into  the 
suffering  of  God’s  people  throughout  the  world.  I have 
confidence  that  the  Lord  Jesus  has  secured  the  victory 
through  his  resurrection,  and  I anticipate  the  fullness  of 
that  triumph.  ^ 
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Letters  to  my  friends 

by  James  L.  Helmuth 


Dear  Christian  Single 

For  too  long  your  acceptance  in  the  church  has  been 
mixed  with  reservation  and  uneasiness.  We  say  “wel- 
come” and  yet  we  hold  back.  We  unthinkingly  assume 
that  the  married  state  is  the  ideal,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  believe  you  could  be  fulfilled  as  a single.  We  forget 
Jesus,  Paul,  and  the  monastic  movement — all  of  which 
recognized  the  unmarried  state  as  a special  calling. 

Because  we  are  uncomfortable,  you  will  likely  see  us 
fidget  when  we  talk  to  you.  Some  of  us  are  uncomfortable 
because  if  we  can’t  ask  about  kids,  we  wonder  “what’s 
there  to  talk  about”? 

When  it  comes  down  to  it,  some  of  us  really  feel  there 
must  be  something  wrong  that  you  are  unmarried.  And  so 
we  try  to  match  you  up  so  we  can  be  more  comfortable. 
After  all,  how  do  you  meet  your  sexual  needs?  Some  may 
even  wonder  privately  if  you  are  attracted  to  the  same 
sex.  You  see,  we  just  don’t  know  what  to  think. 

Perhaps  you  can  help  us  overcome  our  uneasiness  by 
sharing  with  us  your  experiences.  Begin  to  take  the  risk  of 
letting  us  get  to  know  you.  Help  us  understand  your  spe- 
cial needs  for  belonging  and  how  we  can  be  part  of  meet- 
ing them. 

Yes,  welcome  to  the  church,  but  forgive  our  smugness, 
uneasiness,  defensiveness,  and  prejudice.  You  may  be 
overlooked  for  certain  positions  in  the  church  that  we 
marrieds  assume  we  are  better  suited  for  because  of  our 
“maturity.”  Let  us  know  your  interest  in  positions  of 
responsibility.  Take  responsibilities  in  the  church  as  you 
feel  led. 

And  by  God’s  grace  and  leading,  confront  us  when  you 
experience  prejudice.  Please  don’t  unthinkingly  adopt  our 
assumption  that  the  married  state  is  the  ideal  and  that 
you  can’t  be  fulfilled  as  a single  or  that  you  have  less  to 
give  as  a single. 

But  please  don’t  give  up  on  us.  We  need  you  and  you 
need  us.  We  need  your  special  love  and  care.  We  need  to 
hear  and  see  the  light  and  wisdom  God  has  given  you.  We 
need  your  energy  and  talents.  You  need  the  Christian  love 
and  nurture  that  can  be  found  as  you  are  part  of  the 
family  of  God. 

Love, 

Jim 


James  L.  Helmuth,  Norton,  Ohio,  is  a psychologist  with  Psychological 
and  Counseling  Associates.  These  letters  were  first  read  at  the  Formerly 
Married  Retreat  in  April  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 


Dear  Christian  Divorcee 

Have  patience  with  us,  please.  We  know  well  how  to 
write  rules,  make  decrees,  and  teach  ideals,  but  we  have 
not  learned  well  how  to  respond  when  the  rules  are 
broken  or  ideals  unmet.  Many  of  us  are  torn  between  our 
ideals  and  our  compassion. 

When  we  heard  of  your  divorce,  there  was  shock.  This 
just  couldn’t  happen  to  you.  Your  marriage  appeared  fine, 
stable.  Shakespeare  said,  “If  gold  rust,  what  will  iron  do?” 
What  will  happen  to  other  marriages?  For  you,  the  di- 
vorce was  less  of  a shock  but  it  still  seemed  a tragedy. 

There  was  the  threat  to  our  marriages.  The  better  your 
marriage  appeared  the  more  its  dissolution  is  a threat  to 
our  “good”  marriages.  If  it  could  happen  to  you,  it  might 
happen  to  us.  Some  of  us  may  become  afraid  and  angry 
and  defensive.  We  may  seek  to  find  guilt  and  judge  so  as 
to  protect  ourselves  from  our  fear.  However,  others  will 
use  your  divorce  as  a time  to  examine  their  own  mar- 
riages and  improve  their  caring  and  communication. 

They  will  truly  seek  to  understand  and  learn. 

Because  of  our  fears,  we  have  problems  really  listening 
to  you,  to  openly  explore  your  needs,  your  feelings,  and  to 
truly  hear  how  it  has  been  and  is  for  you.  Please  forgive 
us.  From  a human  point  of  view,  it  would  be  very  under- 
standable if  you  left  the  church  and  slammed  the  door  in 
anger  and  frustration  because  of  our  unwillingness  to 
listen  and  understand. 

Many  of  us  are  not  sure  now  just  how  you  should  fit 
into  the  church.  Some  of  us  are  tempted  to  make  divorce  a 
special  sin  and  so  keep  you  at  arm’s  length  and  make  you 
second-class  members.  We  fear  that  if  we  accept  you  as  a 
full  member  we  may  be  misunderstood  as  approving  di- 
vorce. We  are  tempted  to  be  smug  and  pretentious  and  be 
more  concerned  with  appearances  than  with  compassion. 

But  please,  let  your  commitment  to  Christ  keep  you 
with  us,  loving  us,  reaching  out  to  us,  confronting  us  so 
we  have  to  face  our  fears.  If  you  leave  and  slam  the  door, 
you  will  be  doing  what  you  accuse  us  of  doing. 

We  need  you  because  in  your  hurt  and  pain  and  anger 
you  have  discovered  God’s  grace  and  forgiveness  and  love 
in  a new,  fresh  way.  And  wouldn’t  it  be  ironic,  if  it  just 
happened  that  through  your  brokenness  and  pain  we  as  a 
church  are  renewed,  healed,  and  brought  closer  as  the 
family  of  God! 

Love, 

Jim 
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Blake  Ortman  (center),  MCC’s  country  representative  in  El  Salvador,  leads  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  leaders  up  a street  in  San  Salvador.  Left  to  right  are  Jim  Gingerich,  Conrad 
Wetzel,  Elizabeth  Soto,  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus,  Eber  Dourte,  Jake  Letkemann,  Lawrence  Chiles, 
and  Werner  Kroeker.  Not  visible  are  Dan  Hertzler,  Carrie  Harder,  Elias  Acosta,  and  J.  R. 
Burkholder.  The  groupwas  on  an  18-day  study  tour  of  Central  America. 

Tour  group  finds  Central  American 
experience  heartbreaking 


The  Central  America  Study  Tour  led  by 
Joetta  Handrich  Schlabach  and  J.  R. 
Burkholder  spent  June  2-20  on  a trip  to 
three  countries:  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
and  Honduras.  The  idea  of  the  tour  or- 
iginated with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers  in  Central  America. 
They  hoped  that  the  burdens  they  bear 
for  the  poor  and  persecuted  might  be 
shared  more  broadly.  So  a group  of  North 
American  Mennonite  leaders  was  invited 
on  the  study  tour. 

On  the  day  before  their  return,  mem- 
bers of  the  tour  group  spent  time  together 
in  reflection  on  the  experience.  The  effect 
of  the  tour  was  characterized  by  Law- 
rence Chiles  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  when  he 
said,  “The  real  reason  I came  on  this  tour 
was  to  have  the  Lord  break  my  heart 
again.  When  I first  got  into  the  ministry 
an  older  minister  took  me  under  this  wing 
and  said,  ‘One  of  the  things  you  must  do 
is  to  allow  the  Lord  to  keep  your  heart 
broken  and  your  eyes  open.’  Many  times 
during  the  tour  when  I was  laughing,  I 
was  crying  inside.” 

Much  of  what  the  tour  members 
experienced  during  the  17  previous  days 
was  indeed  intense.  They  listened  to  the 
personal  stories  of  displaced  persons,  po- 
litical prisoners,  pastors  under  pressure, 
and  peasants  who  could  barely  feed  their 
families.  Carrie  Harder  of  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  recalled  40  people  in  a hut  with 
wicks  burning:  “I  have  seen  the  face  of 


God. ...  I will  never  be  the  same  again.” 

A number  were  impressed  by  the  pow- 
erlessness of  Central  American  people 
who  are  subject  to  forces  imposed  from 
the  outside.  J.  R.  Burkholder  likened  it  to 
the  powerlessness  experienced  when  rid- 
ing on  a bus:  “You  have  turned  yourself 
over  to  an  unknown  driver.  This  is  a 
parable  of  the  shape  of  most  peoples’ 
lives — they  have  little  control.  We  North 
Americans  can’t  stand  that.” 

Elias  Acosta  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  had 
grown  up  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
found  the  trip  taking  him  “back  to  my 
early  years  when  I had  to  struggle  with 
some  of  the  same  problems.” 

Recognizing  that  the  people  they  serve 
have  a variety  of  sources  and  different 
opinions  on  Central  America,  members  of 
the  study  tour  reflected  at  times  on  the 
question  of  their  own  credibility  upon 
return.  Will  people  believe  us,  they  won- 
dered, if  we  come  with  a view  different 
from  the  official  government  position? 
They  concluded  that  the  best  they  could 
do  was  to  heed  the  appeal  to  “tell  what 
you  have  seen  and  heard.” 

Conrad  Wetzel  of  Tiskilwa,  111.,  con- 
cluded that  the  church  has  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  Central  America  “if  it 
will  be  a society  not  afraid  of  interna- 
tional terrorism,  that  seeks  fairness  and 
justice  for  all,  and  doesn’t  fear  persecu- 
tion.” He  added:  “Many  Americans  are 
afraid.” 


Members  of  the  group  were  pleased 
with  the  dedication  and  sensitivity  they 
found  among  Central  American  MCC 
workers.  This  was  symbolized  for  them 
by  one  country  director  who  made  the  off- 
hand remark,  “If  I am  killed  . . . . ” 

They  also  took  courage  from  the  vision 
of  Guatemalan  and  Honduran  Mennonite 
leaders  with  whom  they  met  near  the  end 
of  the  tour.  They  are  seeking  to  develop  a 
Central  American  Mennonite  theology  in 
a context  of  pressure.  What  is  coming 
there,  according  to  Honduran  Mennonite 
leader  Juan  Angel  Ochoa,  is  a “theology 
of  the  road,”  more  like  that  of  Menno  Si- 
mons than  like  the  academic  theologies  of 
Calvin  and  Luther. — Daniel  Hertzler 


Radio  stations 
begin  airing  spots 
on  patriotism 

America:  Love  It  and  Live  It  is  the  theme 
of  a new  series  of  30-second  radio  spots 
sent  to  8,500  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States  in  June.  The  11  spots  use  children’s 
voices  to  challenge  listeners  on  a variety 
of  peace  and  justice  issues. 

The  stations  began  broadcasting  the 
spots  on  Independence  Day  weekend  and 
will  continue  through  the  100th  birthday 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Oct.  28.  “It’s 
an  attempt  to  blend  celebration  with  a 
challenge  to  the  audience  to  work  toward 
the  ideals  this  country  was  founded  on,” 
said  Ron  Byler,  executive  producer  for 
Media  Ministries  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  “It’s  a way  to  say  it’s  okay  to 
feel  good  abount  our  country,  but  let’s  try 
to  open  doors  for  others.” 

The  spots  were  produced  by  SandCas- 
tles  International,  an  ecumenical  media 
cooperative  which  includes  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Byler  co-produced  the  spots. 

MBM’s  contribution  to  SandCastles 
continues  to  be  significant,  Byler  noted. 
By  cooperating  with  other  denomina- 
tions, we  can  do  things  that  we  couldn’t 
do  by  ourselves.”  Besides  Byler’s  involve- 
ment, MBM  coordinated  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  promotional  literature  for 
the  radio  spots.  Joy  Frailey,  MBM’s 
creative  resources  coordinator,  designed 
the  literature. 

Previous  radio  specials  by  SandCastles 
were  The  Christmas  Connection,  The 
Great  American  Feast  for  Thanksgiving, 
and  All  God’s  Children  for  Martin  Luther 
King  Day.  An  Easter  1987  special  is  also 
planned. 

Persons  interested  in  placing  these 
latest  spots  on  their  local  radio  station 
should  contact  Lois  Hertzler  at  MBM, 
1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  phone  703-434-6701. 
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Mennonite  congregations 
show  slight  growth 
in  North  America 

A study  of  the  1986  Mennonite  Church 
membership  statistics  reveals  that  the 
average  size  of  a congregation  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  is  93,  a gain  of  four  since  the 
last  study  in  1978. 

Membership  ranged  from  the  56  newer 
congregations  which  reported  no  formal 
membership  yet  to  the  largest  congrega- 
tion of  all — College  Mennonite  Church  in 
Goshen,  Ind.,  which  has  873  members. 
The  median  size — 55  members — is  up  two 
from  1978,  which  means  that  there  is  an 
equal  number  of  congregations  whose 
membership  is  below  and  above  that 
total. 

Mennonite  Church  membership  is 
defined  as  those  congregations  affiliated 
with  conferences  who  participate  in  the 
General  Assembly.  Congregations  of  con- 
ferences who  do  not  participate  are  not 
included  in  this  study.  These  number 
12,890  members  in  259  congregations. 

This  change  in  caluclating  membership 
is  a significant  reason  why  official  mem- 
bership in  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
declined  from  106,961  in  1978  to  the 
current  level  of  100,567. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Mennonite 
Yearbook  editor  James  Horsch.  More 
information  is  available  from  him  at  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


Transcultural  Seminar 
explores  essentials 
of  development 

The  gifts  and  the  giver.  How  gifts  are 
packaged,  received,  and  opened. 

These  essentials  of  international  de- 
velopment were  explored  during  the  1986 
Transcultural  Seminar  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  by 
three  colleges — Eastern  Mennonite, 
Goshen,  and  Bethel. 

Some  55  students  gathered  at  EMC  for 
the  June  1-13  seminar.  In  addition  to 
morning  lectures  and  discussion  periods, 
they  participated  in  workshops,  watched 
films,  and  talked  late  into  the  night  about 
development  issues. 

Health,  nutrition,  education,  and  ag- 
riculture were  the  four  main  areas  of 
study.  Students  attended  the  afternoon 
workshops  according  to  their  interests 
while  the  morning  sessions  provided  a 
broad  spectrum  on  many  aspects  of  de- 
velopment. 

The  majority  of  persons  attending  the 
seminar  were  either  on  their  way  to  an 
overseas  assignment  or  seriously 
considering  the  possibility  of  going  on 
one.  This  unity  of  purpose  provided  a high 
level  of  intensity  and  each  discussion 


period  was  filled  with  practical  questions 
centering  on  the  reality  workers  could 
expect  once  they  reached  their  particular 
area  of  development. 

The  15  lecturers  included  John  Lapp, 
executive  secretary  of  MCC;  Hugh 
Popenoe,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Tropical  Agriculture  and  International 
Programs  at  the  University  of  Florida; 
Victoria  Aloa,  a Nigerian  working  with 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Health;  Susan  Classen,  an  MCC  public 
health  nurse  in  El  Salvador;  and  Tom 
Sine,  a futurist  professor  at  Seattle 
Pacific  University. 

The  speakers  helped  raise  many  more 
questions  than  they  gave  answers.  The 
central  question  appeared  to  be  “How  can 
we  give  faithfully  when  we  know  that  in 
many  cases  our  gifts  seem  to  do  more 
harm  than  good?”  In  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  dilemma,  people  suggested 
many  things.  Among  them  were:  respect 
the  native  culture,  include  those  receiving 
the  gift  in  the  process  of  deciding  what  to 
give,  concentrate  not  only  on  immediate 
Band-Aid  work  but  also  on  long-term 
preventative  measures,  and  examine  your 
motives  for  service. 


In  the  end  the  participants  realized 
their  relative  powerlessness  before  seem- 
ingly unchangeable  systems.  They  were 
encouraged,  however,  by  stories  of  people 
who  had  made  a difference  often  without 
realizing  they  were  doing  so. 

Other  issues  the  participants  pondered 
included  the  pros  and  cons  of  participat- 
ing in  the  black  market,  ethnocentrism, 
and  the  church  as  a political  entity.  No 
easy  answers  were  given.  None  were 
asked  for.  The  future  gift  givers  did  dis- 
cover that  their  job  was  one  requiring 
much  thought,  discernment,  and  prayer. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of 
the  seminar  group  was  that  they  were 
learning  how  to  become  unemployed.  A 
major  emphasis  was  given  to  training  na- 
tive people  to  replace  the  development 
workers  as  soon  as  possible.  “From  day 
one  we  have  to  be  trying  to  work  our- 
selves out  of  a job,”  someone  noted. 

The  seminar  helped  prepare  partici- 
pants to  make  their  overseas  experiences 
more  fun,  faithful,  and  effective.  More 
importantly,  it  helped  them  realize  that 
not  only  did  they  need  to  be  ready  to  give 
themselves,  they  had  to  be  ready  to 
receive  from  the  people  they  would  meet. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Goals  take  work — together 

“We  should  count  it  a privilege  to  help  meet  the  projections  made  at 
Ames  85,”  is  the  way  Titus  Martin  from  Bird  In  Hand,  Pa.,  puts  it.  “From 
experience  I can  attest  that  Jesus  had  the  right  idea — it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  But  more  important  than  my  experience  is  that 
Christ,  our  perfect  example  in  giving,  said  it.  The  matter  should  be  set- 
tled: giving  brings  increasing  joy.” 

Dave  Stutzman  from  Western  Mennonite  School,  too,  is  “pleased  that 
initiative  has  been  taken  to  set  some  very  specific  goals  regarding 
stewardship  and  church  growth  for  our  denomination.” 

“I  have  heard  concern  that  the  goals  are  too  high  and  too  difficult,” 
Dave  says,  “but  with  God’s  help  they  are  attainable.  It  is  worth  our  time 
to  work  hard  to  increase  the  amount  of  giving  to  the  church.  It  is  worth 
our  time  to  bring  people  to  the  Lord  and  have  them  join  our  church  fellow- 
ship. 

“As  Mennonite  Christians  we  have  much  to  offer  our  world,  and  I’d 
like  to  see  us  energetically  doing  it.  I am  excited  to  have  us  set  some  high 
goals,”  Dave  emphasizes.  “However,  we  will  need  to  work  together.  We 
need  the  help  and  energy  of  the  whole  church — persons,  congregations, 
conferences,  institutions.  We  will  need  dedicated,  enthusiastic  people  with 
leadership  ability  willing  to  work  in  and  for  the  church. 

“Yes,”  continues  Dave,  “we  will  need  people  to  work  on  farms,  in 
business,  in  professions  but  some  of  our  best  minds  will  need  to  be  steered 
toward  the  church  as  employer.  Are  we  as  parents,  teachers,  pastors,  and 
friends  urging  our  young  people  to  prepare  for  church  work? 

“An  alumnus  now  in  church  planting  has  reminded  me  that  the  seed 
which  led  him  into  the  ministry  was  planted  by  a WMS  teacher  in  his  high 
school  days.  I’m  happy  that  we  intentionally  encourage  ministry  at 
Western.  Can  we  also  do  it  in  our  homes  and  congregations?  By  working 
together,  with  the  empowering  of  God’s  Spirit,  we  can  reach  our  goals,” 
concludes  Dave. — Willard  E.  Roth 
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Goshen  College 
to  review  total 
educational  program 

A review  of  the  total  educational  program 
will  be  the  top  priority  next  year  at 
Goshen  College,  according  to  President 
Victor  Stoltzfus.  Reporting  to  the  Goshen 
College  Board  of  Overseers,  June  9-10,  he 
said  the  purpose  of  the  review  is  to 
refocus  in  “new  and  relevant  ways  how 
we  carry  out  our  mission”  as  the  college 
approaches  its  second  century  in  1994. 
The  educational  review  implements  a 
major  part  of  the  strategic  plan  Stoltzfus 
presented  to  the  board  in  March. 

Major  board  actions  included  granting 
tenure  to  four  faculty  members  and 
promoting  four  others,  setting  salary 
levels  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
affirming  the  sabbatical  policy. 


Provident  chain 
opens  new  bookstore 
in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A ribbon-cutting  ceremony  on  June  12 
began  a week-long  grand  opening 
celebration  at  the  newest  outlet  of 
Provident  Bookstores.  Located  in  the 
Watt  and  Shand  Mall  at  Park  City  Center 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  this  4,000-square-foot 
store  featured  jugglers,  mimes,  clowns, 
guitar  players,  and  pianists  to  entertain 
visitors  the  first  nine  days. 

“Provident  was  one  of  the  first  stores  in 
the  Park  City  Center,”  said  manager 
Doris  Koser.  “For  15  years  we  operated  in 
the  Penney’s  Mall  and  we  were  ready  for 
a new  location  and  a new  look.”  That  new 
look  was  provided  by  three  architectural 
and  design  firms  in  Lancaster. 

“The  new  store  will  serve  as  a 
prototype  for  Provident,”  said  Jack  Scott, 
director  of  the  14-store  chain,  which  is  a 


Promoted  were  Lauren  Friesen,  to  as- 
sociate professor  of  drama;  Thomas 
Meyers,  to  associate  professor  of 
sociology;  Ronald  Stutzman,  to  professor 
of  anthropology;  and  John  Yordy,  to 
professor  of  chemistry. 

Receiving  tenure  were  Virginia 
Christophel,  associate  professor  of 
nursing;  Rafael  Falcon,  associate 
professor  of  Spanish;  Lauren  Friesen,  as- 
sociate professor  of  drama;  and  Leonard 
Geiser,  associate  professor  of  business 
and  director  of  the  Management 
Development  Program. 

The  board  approved  a 4 percent  salary 
increase  for  faculty  and  a 4 percent  wage 
adjustment  for  staff  in  the  1986-87  fiscal 
year. 

The  existing  sabbatical  policy  for 
faculty,  which  had  been  under  review  by 
a faculty  committee,  received  board 
support  with  some  modifications. 


division  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
“We’ve  redesigned  the  store  from  front- 
to-back,  floor  to  ceiling,  using  some  of  the 
latest  ideas  in  store  layout,  floor 
coverings,  fixtures,  displays,  lighting, 
merchandising,  sound,  and  video — and 
customers  seem  delighted  with  the 
results.” 

Besides  a full  line  of  religious  books 
and  music,  and  an  extensive  selection  of 
general  books  for  children  and  families, 
the  store  offers  a large  assortment  of 
office  and  stationery  supplies  for  the 
church,  home,  or  small  business. 
Customers  will  also  find  religious  video 
tapes  for  rent  and  sale. 

“Despite  all  the  new  equipment,  our 
best  feature  is  still  our  skilled  staff,”  said 
Richard  Crockett,  the  general  manager  of 
the  four  stores  in  the  Lancaster  area. 
“They  love  books,  are  well  trained,  and 
are  dedicated  to  finding  the  right 
resource  to  meet  customers’  needs.” 


Sabbaticals  will  continue  to  be  granted 
for  faculty  proposals  that  offer  opportu- 
nities for  significant  development  and  en- 
richment. However,  faculty  members 
who  wish  to  take  a sabbatical  that  is  pri- 
marily a service  assignment  are  asked  to 
seek  outside  funding  for  that  period. 


EMC&S  board 
increases  budget 
10%  to  $8.1  million 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary  Board  of  Trustees  has  ap- 
proved a preliminary  budget  of  $8  million 
for  the  1986-87  fiscal  year.  It  is  up  about 
$710,000 — or  nearly  10  percent — over 
1985-86.  The  final  budget  for  1986-87  will 
be  approved  at  the  trustee’s  November 
meeting. 

Also  during  its  quarterly  sessions,  June 
11-12,  the  12-member  governing  body 
approved  a revised  budget  of  $800,000  for 
the  central  campus  development  project. 
The  project  includes  landscaping,  parking 
lots,  sidewalks,  and  lighting— along  with 
architects’  fees  and  an  endowment— for 
the  area  being  renovated  in  front  of  and 
surrounding  the  new  campus  center. 

The  increase  from  a preliminary 
budget  of  $750,000  resulted  from  “more 
firm  estimates  in  hand  on  the  work  to  be 
done,”  reported  Carl  Harman,  chairman 
of  the  trustee’s  Building  Committee. 
David  Miller,  director  of  development, 
told  the  board  that  nearly  $88,000  needed 
to  be  raised  as  of  June  9 to  complete  the 
campus  center  funding,  while  $377,000  is 
still  needed  for  central  campus  develop- 
ment. 

In  his  report  to  the  trustees,  President 
Richard  Detweiler  said  that  “the 
anticipation  of  seeing  the  campus  center 
nearing  completion  and  the  start  of 
central  campus  renovation  are  significant 
morale  boosters  for  the  campus 
community  and  beyond.”  Another  bright 
spot  for  EMC,  Detweiler  noted,  is  the 
cross-cultural  terms  which  took  students 
to  Central  America  last  fall,  to  the  Middle 
East  in  the  spring,  and  to  China  this  sum- 
mer. 

Detweiler  also  reviewed  the  findings  of 
three  EMC  students  who  studied  the  rela- 
tionship between  students’  attendance  at 
a Mennonite  college  and  later  church  in- 
volvement. The  study  compared  persons 
in  26  Virginia  Conference  churches  who 
went  to  a Mennonite  college  with  those 
who  did  not  attend  any  college  or  went  to 
a state  school. 

The  study  revealed  that  79  percent  of 
people  who  attended  Mennonite  colleges 
in  these  congregations  have  remained  in 
the  Mennonite  Church,  while  only  55 
percent  of  students  attending  public 
colleges  and  54  percent  of  persons  not 
attending  any  college  are  still  involved  in 
a Mennonite  congregation. 


3 s Prov  ident  Bookstores 


proper  a 


Opening  day  at  the  new  Park  City  store.  Left  to  right  are  Lancaster  Provident  Central  Office 
staff:  Richard  Crockett , Omar  Lapp,  Judith  Crews,  Mary  Zehr,  and  Greg  Stahly;  Park  City 
Provident  staff:  Doris  Koser,  Marlene  Hess,  and  Jane  Harnish. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Mahlon  A.  Souder,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

Here  is  my  answer  to  the  article  “God 
of  Gringos  and  Mad  Dogs”  by  Robert 
Roberg  (July  1): 

If  there  ever  was  a time  that  my  church 
paper  should  have  had  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  on  the  front  page,  it  was  with  this 
issue.  There  is  no  nation — and  there 
never  was — that  has  shown  such  kind- 
ness and  sympathetic  understanding  to 
our  Mennonite  Church  as  America. 

I love  America  for  what  it  stands  for.  It 
is  my  homeland  and  to  millions  of  other 
people.  I am  glad  to  be  an  American, 
because  of  the  contributions  it  has  made 
to  the  world.  Let  there  be  an  earthquake, 
hurricane,  etc.,  who  is  the  first  on  the 
scene?  I am  glad  to  be  an  American 
because  of  the  liberty  and  freedom  that 
my  nation  has  given  to  the  world. 

No  oppression,  no  iron  curtain,  no  Ber- 
lin walls.  Our  rulers  are  not  atheists. 
America  has  many  faults,  but  I love 
America  for  the  good  it  has  done. 
Compare  America  with  Russia.  In  Ameri- 
ca, everybody  can  worship  as  they  please 
or  not  worship  at  all.  Of  course,  America 
has  many  faults:  the  corruption,  the 
cheating,  and  stealing  are  disgusting. 
Shame  on  you  men  in  Congress,  the  way 
that  some  of  you  behave! 

Regardless,  I love  America.  God  first, 
my  family  second.  Next  is  good  old 
America. 


Ruth  Eitzen,  Barto,  Pa. 

There  are  times  when  Jesus’  question 
“Who  is  your  neighbor?”  takes  a 
particularly  urgent  turn.  There  are  times 
when  it  may  be  possible  that  going  just  a 
step  out  of  our  way  could  not  only  bind  up 
wounds,  but  prevent  much  suffering  and 
death. 

Recently,  after  three  years  of  refusal, 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passed 
by  only  a dozen  votes  a bill  to  supply 
military  aid  to  the  guerrilla  forces 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  democratically 
elected  government  of  Nicaragua,  a 
country  smaller  than  the  state  of  Iowa. 

As  a New  York  Times  headline  says: 
“$100  Million  Seems  Likely  to  Buy  a 
Much  Bigger  War.”  The  aid  is  for 
furthering  and  increasing  the  death, 
terror,  and  destruction  by  the  “contras,” 
which  our  church  workers  have  reported 


from  the  scene.  Nicaraguan  people  have 
asked  our  workers  to  request  us  to  urge 
our  government  to  withdraw  the  support 
which  prolongs  and  increases  their 
suffering. 

In  mid-July  the  bill  for  military  aid  is 
expected  to  cross  its  final  hurdle,  the 
Senate.  A previous  contra  aid  bill  passed 
the  Senate  with  a small  number  of  votes. 
While  it  is  “scarcely  conceivable,”  accord- 
ing to  the  Times,  that  the  Senate  will 
block  aid  to  the  contras,  in  spite  of  a 
“notable  lack  of  enthusiasm”  and  a 
distrust  of  the  contras  themselves, 
stranger  things  have  happened. 

If  every  true  peace  lover  and  good 
Samaritan  among  the  Mennonites  and 
their  friends  immediately  called  his  or 
her  senators  expressing  these  convictions, 
it  could  make  a difference.  Would  this  be 
going  out  of  the  way  too  much? 


Leslie  Rafaniello,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

I wait  very  “impatiently”  each  week  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  I use  it 
often  as  a devotional,  as  it  is  always  filled 
with  biblical  food  as  well  as  issues  we  as  a 
church  are  struggling  to  try  to  be  faithful 
in.  I appreciate  especially  your  honesty 
and  openness  when  dealing  with  sensitive 
areas  such  as  divorce,  abortion,  capital 
punishment,  Central  America  and  its  ref- 
ugees, and  South  Africa  and  a people  in 
bondage.  I cry  out  to  you  to  continue 
encouraging  us  to  be  “square  pegs  in  a 
round  world.” 

To  Daniel  Hertzler  I offer  a special 
thanks  for  his  editorials.  You  deal  with 
realities  we  tend  to  shy  away  from  such 
as  “Little  Libyan  Children,”  the  farm 
crisis,  and  AIDS — the  leprosy  of  the 
1980s — just  to  name  a few  which  stand 
out  especially  in  my  mind  and  heart.  To 
you  I say,  please,  keep  stirring  us  and 
help  us  to  desire  to  “seek  peace  and 
pursue  it!" 


Lauren  King,  Norwich,  Ohio 

I am  not  sure  that  enough  people  will 
read  my  letter  carefully  enough  to  make 
it  worthwhile  to  correct  my  June  24  letter 
in  “Readers  Say.”  But  somehow  the  first 
sentence  of  the  fourth  paragraph  comes 
out  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  I 
intended.  Something  was  omitted  either 
in  my  letter  or  in  the  copying. 

It  should  read  something  like  this:  “. . . 
to  make  the  ‘without  which’  clause  refer 
to  peace,  but  in  all  versions  of  the  KJ  text 
there  is  a comma  inserted  after  peace, 
thus  signaling  the  intention  ...” 


John  Martin,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

I would  like  to  say  a few  words  about 
Paul  Nisly’s  “The  Trap  of  Perfectionism” 
(June  10).  I think  that  the  real  problem  in 
the  church  was  not  stated  correctly. 
Many  persons  in  the  church  are  perfec- 


tionist about  the  wrong  things. 

We  are  caught  up  with  our  competitive 
success-oriented  culture  as  was  stated.  I 
don’t  think  that  the  problem  is  that  we 
are  striving  to  follow  Jesus  too  faithfully. 
Following  Jesus  brings  liberation.  That  is 
actually  how  we  are  liberated  from  the 
bondage  of  perfectionism  in  terms  of 
worldly  success — by  turning  from  self- 
centeredness  and  striving  to  love  and 
serve  God  and  our  fellow  humans.  Thus 
the  real  problem  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
be  perfect  about  the  wrong  things. 

I would  like  to  add  one  further  note. 
There  are  two  themes  in  the  Bible  that 
complement  one  another:  God’s  condi- 
tional love  and  God’s  unconditional  love. 
We  need  also  to  remember  the  conditional 
aspect  of  God’s  love.  (Israel’s  covenant:  I 
will  be  your  God  if  you  will  be  my  people. 
Jesus:  He  who  endures  to  the  end  will  be 
saved.) 

We  also  have  the  theme  of  judgment  in 
the  Bible.  I believe  that  if  we  in  the  rich 
nations  don’t  share  our  wealth  with  the 
poor  of  the  world,  God  will  judge  us  ac- 
cordingly. I believe  that  communism  is  a 
judgment  of  God  for  the  church’s  failure 
to  help  the  poor. 


John  & Cynthia  Simpson,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

We  wish  to  offer  ourselves  as  “urban 
consultants”  to  Gospel  Herald.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, when  attempting  to  drum  up 
consulting  business,  to  prove  to  the 
consultee  that  such  services  are,  indeed, 
required.  We  feel  that  the  picture  on  p. 
400  of  the  June  10  issue  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  such  services  would  enhance 
Gospel  Herald's  reputation  for  ministry 
to  both  rural  and  urban  Mennonites. 

In  a word,  you  can’t  fool  us  . . . that’s 
Los  Angeles  in  that  picture,  not  Denver. 
Several  indications  are  the  “One  Wil- 
shire”  building  on  the  right-hand  side,  the 
famously  ugly  Art  Deco  City  Hall  on  the 
far  right,  the  Security  Pacific  logo  on  the 
tall  white  building  showing  above  the 
Bank  of  America  building,  and  the  partial 
spelling  out  of  “California”  towards  the 
bottom  right.  It’s  a great  picture,  but 
Denver  it  ain’t. 


Mary  Ruth  Mingledorff,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial  “At  the 
Table”  (May  27).  Yesterday  I used  much 
of  it  (reading  it  aloud)  as  a basis  for  a de- 
votional. 

Each  Monday  our  psychiatric  treat- 
ment team  takes  a few  minutes  for  devo- 
tions. We  sit  around  4-5  tables  as  we  do 
every  day  to  plan  our  treatment  ap- 
proaches and  interventions  for  13  teens 
and  their  families. 

There  is  also  a marvelous  contempo- 
rary song,  “God  and  Man  at  Table  Are  Set 
Down.” 


JULY  15, 1986 
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Construction  completed  on  new  EMC&S  campus  center.  July  15  was  the  expected  com- 
pletion date  of  the  new  campus  center  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary.  The 
three-story  50,000-square-feet  facility  replaces  the  historic  administration  building  which 
was  destroyed  by  afire  in  January  198 k- 

Work  is  well  underway,  meanwhile,  on  landscaping,  parking  lots,  sidewalks,  and  light- 
ing around  the  new  building.  The  campus  center  will  be  dedicated  on  Oct.  12  during  EMC's 
homecoming  weekend. 


Contributions  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year — June  30 — tipped  the  scale  at  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  and  allowed  GBS  to  con- 
clude its  1985-86  academic  year  with  all  bills 
paid.  “During  the  past  12  months,  thousands  of 
persons  gave  through  their  congregations  and 
conferences  and  sent  gifts  directly,”  said  Joe 
Hertzler,  vice  president  and  development  di- 
rector. “We  are  grateful  for  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  team  effort.”  GBS  is  the  Men- 
nonite Church  partner  in  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries.  The  other  is  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminary  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

Fund-raising  for  the  projected  Mennonite- 
Amish  Visitors  Center  in  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  took  a big  step  forward  on  June  9,  when 
a $500,000  challenge  grant  was  received.  That 
is  half  of  the  amount  needed  to  construct  and 
furnish  the  center.  The  farmstead-style  build- 
ing is  projected  to  be  completed  by  fall  1987. 
Fund-raising  director  Robert  Hartzler  said  a 
maximum  number  of  participants  is  needed  to 
match  the  challenge.  He  and  canvassers  are 
seeking  three-year  pledges  by  the  end  of  July. 

A Presbyterian-Mennonite  choir  sang  Alice 
Parker’s  “Melodious  Accord”  during  a June 
8 ecumenical  worship  service  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Northminster  Presbyterian  Church  had 
invited  Cincinnati  Mennonite  Fellowship  to 
worship  with  them  that  day  and  join  the  choir 
which  was  performing  the  choral  piece.  The 
Melodious  Accord  is  a 13-song  service  of  praise 
which  was  arranged  several  years  ago  by 
Parker  for  Franconia  and  Lancaster  con- 
ferences of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Mennonite 
pastor  Weldon  Nisly  assisted  Presbyterian 
pastor  Paul  Randall  in  leading  the  opening  of 
the  joint  service. 

Waynesboro  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church  dedi- 
cated its  new  dome  building  on  May  18.  Built 
largely  by  members  of  the  congregation,  the 
cost  of  the  5,400-square-feet  structure  was 
only  $163,000.  And  that  amount  has  already 
been  paid.  The  dedication  service  included  a 
sermon  by  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions president  Paul  Yoder  and  music  by  the 
Singing  Messengers  of  Harrisonburg.  Va.  The 
135-member  congregation  was  founded  in  1981 
by  Pastor  Roy  Kiser  and  others.  It  had  been  us- 
ing a school  gymnasium  for  its  services. 

A Pennsylvania  congregation  moved  its 
worship  service  to  the  lawn  of  a 100-year-old 
member  recently.  Chestnut  Hill  Mennonite 
Church  in  Columbia  convened  Sunday  morn- 
ing around  the  wheelchair  of  Christian  Nolt 
under  a shade  tree.  Because  of  a hearing  and 
walking  problem,  he  had  not  attended  worship 
services  for  several  years.  Then  the  congrega- 
tion surprised  Nolt  with  a cake  and  a bouquet 
of  flowers  to  mark  his  100th  birthday.  Nolt 
joined  the  congregation  as  they  sang  many  of 
his  favorite  hymns  and  quoted  Bible  verses 
from  memory.  The  children,  seated  on  the 
grass  in  front  of  him,  listened  intently  as  he 
told  about  his  mother  carrying  him  to  church 
at  six  weeks  of  age.  “I  was  given  the  gift  of 
faith  when  I was  born,”  he  said,  “and  I still 
have  it.”  Nolt  has  been  a part  of  the  Chestnut 
Hill  congregation  all  his  life. 

The  first  Asian  Mennonite  congregation  in 
South  America  is  currently  being  organized 

in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  where  about  30 
Mennonites  from  Taiwan  have  settled  in  recent 
years.  Until  now  they  have  been  attending 
Taiwanese-speaking  Presbyterian  churches. 


The  Taiwanese  are  immigrants  from  their 
crowded  island  country  off  the  coast  of  China. 
“In  Argentina  we  have  room  to  grow,”  says 
Ming  Chou  Yang,  who  owns  a supermarket.  He 
noted  that  more  Mennonites  are  planning  to 
move  to  Argentina  in  the  near  future. 

Mayumi  Miki  is  the  first  Japanese  woman  to 
become  a Mennonite  pastor.  She  was  com- 
missioned during  a special  service  recently  at 
Fukuoka  Mennonite  Church  on  the  southern- 
most island  of  Kyushu.  The  congregation  was 
founded  10  years  ago  by  General  Conference 
Mennonite  missionaries.  Miki  graduated  this 
past  spring  from  Tokyo  Biblical  Seminary  and 
hopes  to  become  a missionary  in  China  some 
day.  Her  congregation,  though  tiny,  provides 
close  to  the  necessary  financial  support  for  its 
pastor,  but  Miki  is  thinking  of  taking  a part- 
time  secular  job  as  a means  of  expanding  her 
contacts  in  the  city. 

Two  radio  and  two  television  spots  were 
produced  during  a media  workshop  for  His- 
panic Mennonites,  May  23-24,  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege. The  11  participants  came  from  New  York 
City  and  from  Goshen,  Ind.  They  learned  what 
can  be  done  through  radio,  TV,  and  print  to 
give  witness  and  visibility  to  their  congrega- 
tions. The  workshop  was  coordinated  by  Elias 
Acosta  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  in 
cooperation  with  the  college’s  Hispanic  Minis- 
tries Department. 

Mennonites  were  represented  at  a United 
Nations  meeting  to  look  at  the  needs  of 
Africa.  Erma  Weaver  and  Keith  Gingrich  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  attended  a 
May  29  conference  for  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations (“NGOs”)  as  part  of  the  UN’s  Special 
Session  on  Africa  that  week.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  UN’s  41-year  history  that  a special 
session  was  called  to  deal  with  a particular 
geographical  region  of  the  world— an  indica- 
tion of  the  gravity  of  Africa’s  current  plight. 
UN  and  African  representatives  who  led  the 
meeting  said  NGOs  have  played  a key  role  in 
African  relief  and  development,  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  of  drought  and  famine. 


They  noted  that  NGOs  in  the  U.S.  gave  more 
economic  aid  to  Africa  last  year — $1.2  billion-U 
than  did  the  U.S.  government.  Both  Mennonite 
representatives  have  previously  served  in 
Africa  with  MCC.  Weaver  currently  works  at 
MCC  headquarters  in  the  Development  Educa- 
tion Office,  and  Gingrich  serves  at  the  Peace 
Section  Office  in  Washington. 

Bruce  Bishop  took  a walk  from  his  work. 

The  31-year-old  social  worker  from  Ocean  City, 
Md.,  gave  up  his  job,  home,  and  comfort  for 
nine  months  to  participate  in  the  Great  Peace 
March  from  Los  Angeles  to  Washington,  D.C. 
Lack  of  funds  almost  killed  the  march  soon 
after  it  started  on  Mar.  1,  but  it  was  reor- 
ganized, and  Bishop  became  information  coor- 
dinator. He  is  one  of  nearly  600  people  walking 
3,200  miles  across  the  United  States  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  global  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. They  are  currently  in  Nebraska.  He  en- 
courages supporters  to  welcome  the  marchers 
when  they  arrive  in  Washington  on  Nov.  15. 
Bishop  served  most  recently  as  assistant  di- 
rector of  Allegheny  Conference’s  Diakonia 
ministry  in  Ocean  City. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  is  developing  a medi- 
cal ethics  study  guide  for  congregations.  To 

be  used  over  a 13-week  period,  the  study  guide 
will  deal  with  prolonging  life,  organ  trans- 
plants, cost  containment,  procreation,  and 
other  issues.  This  is  one  response  MMA  is  mak- 
ing to  requests  for  more  information  on 
medical  ethics,  said  project  coordinator  Barb 
Lamb.  Suggestions  for  the  content  of  the  guide 
came  from  MMA’s  Health  Ethics  Review  Com- 
mittee during  its  third  meeting  on  June  7 in 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A list  of  Mennonite  and  Mennonite-related 
lawyers  in  North  America  is  being  compiled 

in  preparation  for  a meeting  next  spring  and 
the  possible  creation  of  a Mennonite  Lawyers 
Association.  Lawyers  are  asked  to  send  their 
name,  address,  and  area  of  practice  to  James 
Thomas  at  Blakinger,  Byler,  Grove,  Thomas, 
and  Chillas,  8 N Queen  St.,  Lancaster,  PA 
17603. 
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Correction:  Grace  Sommers  Whitehead  was 
ordained  as  a pastoral  team  member  at 
Parkview  Mennonite  Church  in  Kokomo , Ind., 
and  not  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  as  stated  in  the 
July  1 issue. 

New  appointments: 

•Luke  Bomberger,  business  manager,  Good 
Enterprises,  starting  in  August.  Based  in  In- 
tercourse, Pa.,  Good  Enterprises  operates  a 
Mennonite-Amish  heritage  center  (People’s 
Place)  and  is  involved  in  publishing,  filmmak- 
ing, and  other  ventures.  Bomberger  has  been 
the  Lancaster,  Pa. -based  eastern  regional 
manager  of  Mennonite  Foundation  for  the  past 
13  years. 

•Paul  and  Mary  Lederach,  teachers,  Union 
Biblical  Seminary  in  India,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber. They  will  serve  four  months  under  the 
auspices  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Men- 
nonite Church)  and  Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission  (General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church).  Paul  has  been  a Bible  teacher,  cur- 
riculum writer,  and  insurance  agent,  and  Mary 
has  been  an  elementary  school  teacher.  They 
are  from  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•John  Hess  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  Warden 
Woods  Mennonite  Church  in  Toronto.  A pastor 
there  for  31  years,  he  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  will 
lead  Kingston  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  for 
a year,  beginning  in  September. 

•Joe  Richards  resigned  as  copastor  of  Lombard 
(111.)  Mennonite  Church  on  July  1.  He  is  con- 
tinuing his  work  as  a public  school  administra- 
tor, and  Emma,  his  wife  and  copastor,  as- 
sumed full  pastoring  duties. 

•Robert  Hartzler  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  on  June  1.  He  served  previously  at  Wash- 
ington (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Immigration  Convocation,  Sept.  6,  at  City 
Terrace  Bible  Church  in  Los  Angeles.  Spon- 
sored by  the  city’s  Council  of  Anabaptist 
Leaders,  the  event  will  deal  with  major  immi- 
gration problems  faced  by  the  local  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  congregations.  The 
speakers  and  seminar  leaders  are  immigration 


lawyer  Bill  Lew,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee immigration  expert  Don  Sensenig,  South- 
west Conference  area  minister  Allan  Yoder, 
and  local  pastors  LeRoy  Eberly  and  Salvador 
Arana.  More  information  from  Allan  Yoder  at 
15403  Las  Vecinas  Dr.,  La  Puente,  CA  91744; 
phone  818-330-0977. 

•kOth  Anniversary  Celebration,  Sept.  28,  at 
Oxford  Circle  Mennonite  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  guest  speaker  will  be  writer/pas- 
tor/broadcaster Art  McPhee.  Former  par- 
ticipants in  the  congregation  are  invited  to  at- 
tend and  are  asked  to  inform  the  congregation 
of  their  coming.  More  information  from  Dor- 
othy Schmucker  at  the  church,  Howell  and 
Langdon  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19149;  phone 
215-288-5330. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk  returned  from  Japan 
in  late  June  for  a two-month  North  American 
assignment.  Workers  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  for  29  years,  they  currently  assist  five 
small  congregations  in  the  Tokyo  area.  Their 
address  is  801  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

•Stanley  and  Doris  Shenk  returned  from  Asia 
in  mid-June  after  a nine-month  teaching  min- 
istry in  Japan  and  India  with  MBM  and  in  Sin- 
gapore and  Indonesia  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Their  address  is  1406  S.  12th  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

New  books: 

•Understanding  the  Atonement  for  the 
Mission  of  the  Church  by  John  Driver.  It  seeks 
to  go  behind  the  traditional  theories  of  Christ’s 
atonement  to  the  rich  variety  of  images  em- 
ployed in  the  New  Testament  community’s  ef- 
fort to  understand  and  communicate  the 
meaning  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  mission.  The  author  is  a longtime 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Latin 
America  and  Spain  and  the  writer  of  three 
other  books  in  English  and  Spanish.  This  book 
was  published  by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 

•The  Hispanic  Mennonite  Church  in  North 
America  1932-82  by  Rafael  Falcon  (translated 
by  Ron  Collins).  This  is  an  English  version  of  a 
Spanish  book  published  last  year.  It  tells  the 


50-year  story  of  Hispanic  Mennonites  and  of- 
fers challenges  for  the  future.  The  author  and 
translator  are  both  professors  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege. The  book  was  published  by  Herald  Press. 
•Lord,  Help  Me  Love  My  Sister  by  Clair  Cosby. 
It  is  a book  of  prayers  for  girls  8-14  who  are 
trying  to  survive  living  with  a sister  while 
growing  into  that  special  relationship  they  will 
have  in  years  to  come.  The  author  is  a longtime 
teacher  of  children  in  this  age-group  and  an  ac- 
tive Methodist.  The  book  was  published  by 
Herald  Press. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Dargan,  Md.:  Kenneth  and  Pamela 
Singhas.  Waynesboro,  Va.:  Douglas  Burk- 
holder and  Richard  Dull.  Tressler.  Greenwood, 
Del.:  Terry  Chisenhall,  Michelle  Mast,  Carla 
Robertson,  Tommy  Robertson,  Angela  Scott, 
and  Bridgett  Scott.  East  Chestnut  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pa.:  Douglas  Haverstick,  Lisa 
Heller,  Sheri  Landis,  Coleen  Rohrer,  Greg 
Rohrer,  and  Melissa  Shirk. 

Change  of  address:  Jim  Powers  from  Corry, 
Pa.,  to  404  E.  Wall  St.,  Harrisonville,  MO 
64701.  Everett  and  Margaret  Metzler  from 
Yangzhou,  Jiangsu,  China,  to  c/o  Nantong 
Teachers’  College,  Nantong,  Jiangsu,  China. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bender,  Titus  and  Georgeann,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Titus,  Apr. 
29. 

Beuscher,  Alan  and  Susan  (Martin), 
Hazard,  Ky.,  second  daughter,  Katie  Eliza- 
beth, May  28. 

Blucker,  Greg  and  Brenda  (Schrock), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  second  daughter,  Hilary  Renee, 
June  22. 

Conrad,  John  M.  and  Debby  (King),  Albany, 
Oreg.,  first  child,  Mark  Patrick,  June  2. 

Cunningham,  Eddie  and  Nancy  (Litwiller), 
Hopedale,  111.,  first  child,  Daniel  Lee,  June  21. 

Dettweiler,  Paul  and  Candace  (Rounds), 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  third  daughter,  Christina 
Marie,  May  17. 

Eby,  Dwayne  and  Brenda  (Lehman), 
Marian,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kristine  Joyell,  June 
1L 

Garber,  Randall  and  Judy  (Hess),  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Lindsey  Nicole,  Apr.  2. 

Gow,  Bill  and  Sharon  (Neill),  Philomath, 
Oreg.,  first  child,  Bailey  Ann,  Apr.  22. 

Heatwole,  Richard  and  Marjorie  (Steiner), 
Linville,  Va.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Micah  Jon, 
June  27. 

Helfrich,  John  and  Arlene  (Hange),  Lans- 
dale,  Pa.,  second  son,  Nathan  Daniel,  Mar.  15. 

Helmuth,  Robin  and  Debra,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Allison  Ann,  Apr.  26. 

Hofstetter,  John  and  Aimee  (Mayeda),  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Amelia  Ruth,  May  9. 

Horst,  Gerry  and  Linda  (Benner),  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Drew 
Edward,  May  7. 

Hostetler,  Ray  and  Marilyn  (Clemens), 
Lakewood,  Calif.,  first  child,  Ryan  Alan,  Apr. 
27. 

Kennel,  John  and  Mary  Jane  (Yoder),  Mon- 
mouth, Oreg.,  first  child,  Ashley  Renee,  Mav 
24. 

Krahn,  Timothy  and  Marcia  (Birkey),  Mor- 
ton, 111.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Hanja 
Lena,  June  4. 

Kunkle,  Mike  and  Karen,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio, 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Kristine  Irene, 


Sparkling  Springs  to  celebrate  centennial.  The  Mennonite  vacation  community  near 
Singer’s  Glen,  Va.,  known  as  Sparkling  Springs,  invites  former  vacationers  to  its  centen- 
nial celebrations  Aug.  9-10.  Developing  around  the  mineral  waters  of  the  area,  this  cluster 
of  rustic  cabins  at  the  foot  of  Little  North  Mountain  is  the  only  remaining  of  seven  such 
retreats  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

More  information  is  available  by  writing  to  Clarene  Shenk  Hertzler  before  July  26  at 
9222  Vollmerhausen  Rd.,  Jessup,  MD  2079k,  or  by  calling  Harold  Eshleman  at  703-k3k- 
611k. 
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adopted  May  12. 

Lacombe,  John  and  Aria  (Glick),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Joseph  Robert,  June  15. 

Litwiller,  Philip  and  Jane  (Herschberger), 
Delavan,  111.,  fourth  son,  Jed  Matthew,  June 
21. 

Martin,  Don  and  Kathy  (Freed),  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Adam  Wade,  Mar.  7. 

Miller,  Bryan  and  Diane  (Muehl),  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  second  son,  Daniel  John 
Muehl,  Mar.  6. 

Oyer,  Gary  and  Janet  (Miller),  Kalama, 
Wash.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kristine 
Marie,  May  18. 

Peachey,  Lester  and  Shirley  (Peachey), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Anthoney  John, 
June  3. 

Rempel,  Marvin  and  Susan  (Hallman), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Katelin  Lorraine,  June  6. 

Spurgeon,  Bobby  and  Joanne  (Derstine), 
Telford,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Regina  Rachelle,  June  19. 

Yoder,  Mahlon  and  Arlene  (Witmer),  Baltic, 
Ohio,  second  and  third  daughters,  twins,  Anne 
Christina  and  Caroline  Renee,  June  22. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Bowman-Lapp.  David  Bowman,  Akron, 
Pa.,  and  Karen  Lapp,  Princeton,  N.J.,  by  Ben 
F.  Lapp,  father  of  the  bride,  May  24. 

Caskey-Yoder.  Jim  Caskey,  First  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  and  Lisa  Yoder, 
First  Mennonite,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by  Robert 
and  Margaret  Richer  Smith  and  Richard 
Yoder,  June  21. 

Frey-Bachman.  Drew  Frey,  Goshen,  Ind., 
First  Mennonite  (Fort  Wayne),  and  Tonya 
Bachman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Metamora  (111.)  cong., 
by  Jason  Martin,  June  14. 

Gibson-Cressman.  Terry  Gibson  and  Jenny 
Cressman,  both  of  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Preston 
cong.,  by  Brian  Bauman,  May  31. 

Hartshaw-Wenger.  Eric  Hartshaw,  Frazer, 
Pa.,  Frazer  cong.,  and  Sherri  Wenger, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  East  Chestnut  Street  cong.,  by 
Ray  Geigley,  June  21. 

Hostetler-Bachman.  Ronald  Jay  Hostetler 
and  Dristina  Rene  Bachman,  both  of 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by  Ray  Bachman 
and  Orville  G.  Miller,  June  21. 

Kennel-Ferguson.  Tim  Kennel,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Jeanette  Ferguson, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Wilmer 
Martin  and  Ralph  Huras  (father  of  the  bride), 
June  21. 

LeFevre-Friesen.  Dennis  LeFevre,  Sterling, 
111.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  and  Jennifer  Friesen, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Hesston  cong.,  by  Paul 
Friesen,  Dan  Johnston,  and  Russell  Coates, 
June  14. 

Martin-Albrecht.  Steve  Martin,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  and  Marilew  Albrecht,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Glenn  Brubacher, 
June  14. 

Meyer-Yoder.  John  Frederick  Meyer, 
Chicago,  111.,  Smithville  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Melo- 
dy June  Yoder,  Chicago,  111.,  Hesston  cong.,  by 
Ron  Guengerich  and  Carl  Wiebe,  June  28. 

Peachey-Peachey.  Darren  L.  Peachey, 
Allensville  cong.,  Allensville,  Pa.,  and  Caryn 
D.  Peachey,  Mt.  View  cong.,  Reedsville,  Pa.,  by 
Mark  Peachey  and  Jonathan  Yoder,  June  14. 

Phanthavong-Luangraj.  Somphone 
Phanthavong,  Reston,  Va.,  and  Vilavanh 
Luangraj,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  by 
Richard  F.  Ross,  June  21. 

Schaeffer-Schiedel.  Bill  Schaeffer,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  and  Fern  Schiedel,  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  Preston  cong.,  by  Brian  Bauman,  June 
14. 


Schwartz-Gautsche.  David  Schwartz, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  and  Melanie  Gautsche,  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  both  of  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by 
James  Carpenter,  June  14. 

Slagle-Slabaugh.  Robert  Slagle,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Living  Gospel  Church,  and  Pamela  Sla- 
baugh,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  North  Main  Street 
cong.,  by  John  C.  King,  June  14. 

Strahan-Yoder.  Jeffery  Strahan  and  Esther 
Yoder,  both  of  First  Mennonite  cong.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  by  Robert  and  Margaret 
Richer  Smith,  May  17. 


OBITUARIES 


Brubacher,  Mary  Anna,  daughter  of  Abner 
Brubacher  and  Arminta  Brubacher  Hons- 
berger,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont.,  Jan.  26, 
1932;  died  at  Princess  Margaret  Hospital,  To- 
ronto, Ont.,  May  27,  1986;  aged  54  y.  Surviving 
are  her  mother,  her  stepfather  (Ralph 
Honsberger),  3 sisters  (Dorothy  Snyder, 
Marjorie  Jackson,  and  Eva  Good),  and  3 
brothers  (Vernon,  Lewis,  and  Lloyd).  She  was 
a member  of  Warden  Woods  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  30,  in  charge  of  Connie  Zehr  and  John  H. 
Hess;  interment  in  Nith  Valley  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery,  New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Conrad,  Goldie  F.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Sophia  (Shoup)  Byler,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  31,  1899;  died  at  Shady  Lawn  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Dalton,  Ohio,  June  19, 1986;  aged  86 
y.  On  June  15,  1924,  she  was  married  to  Orie 
Conrad,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Lester),  3 daughters  (Mercie — Mrs.  Willis 
Lehman,  Marvel  Jean — Mrs.  Dean  Schrock, 
and  Twyla — Mrs.  Chester  Lehman),  17  grand- 
children, 8 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Delta  Byler).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Eileen  Gingerich).  She  was  a 
member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Gresser  Funeral 
Home,  Orrville,  Ohio,  on  June  23,  in  charge  of 
Steve  Thomas;  interment  in  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Gehman,  W.  Norman,  son  of  William  P. 
and  Katie  (Overholt)  Gehman,  was  born  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Mar.  30,  1898;  died  of  cancer 
at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  11, 1986;  aged  88  y.  On 
Aug.  16, 1922,  he  was  married  to  S.  Niola  Long- 
acre,  who  died  on  Feb.  23, 1983.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Pauline  Yoder  and  Grace  Bertsch), 
4 sons  (David,  James,  Robert,  and  Henry 
Gehman),  and  one  brother  (Warren  Gehman). 
He  was  a member  of  Swamp  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  14,  in  charge  of  Noah  Kolb  and  Winfield 
Ruth;  interment  in  Swamp  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Grieser,  Nelson  Ray,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Lydia  (Baer)  Grieser,  was  born  in  Fulton 
County,  Ohio,  Jan.  5,  1900;  died  at  Fairlawn 
Haven  Nursing  Home  on  June  17, 1986;  aged  86 
y.  On  Feb.  13,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Alta 
Mae  Short,  who  died  on  Nov.  4, 1982.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Leon,  Robert,  and  Ralph),  one 
daughter  (Helen— Mrs.  Marshall  Boyers),  11 
grandchildren,  11  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Mabel  Riegsecker).  One  son 
(Edward  Paul)  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  19,  in  charge  of  Ellis 
Croyle;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Kennel,  John  S.,  son  of  Christian  R.  and 
Magdalena  Kennel,  was  born  at  Albany,  Oreg., 
Mar.  6, 1899;  died  of  a stroke  at  Albany,  Oreg., 
June  14,  1986;  aged  87  y.  In  1918,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mattie  Eicher,  who  died  in  1919.  On 
Sept.  17,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
Widmer,  who  died  on  Dec.  27,  1985.  Surviving 
are  3 sons  (Earl,  Oren,  and  Paul),  one  daughter 
(Edna  Kennel),  10  grandchildren,  and  10  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  Albany 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 


were  held  on  June  19,  in  charge  of  Edward 
Springer  and  George  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Riverside  Cemetery. 

Ulrich,  Richard  David,  son  of  Christian  M. 
and  Elizabeth  (Schertz)  Ulrich,  was  born  on 
Aug.  9, 1908;  died  of  double  pneumonia  on  May 
5,  1986;  aged  77  y.  On  Feb.  28,  1943,  he  was 
married  to  Elva  Martin,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Lowell  E.),  3 sisters 
(Lorene  E.  Wagner,  Reva  A.  Noe,  and  Mona 
Schoonaert),  and  4 brothers  (Wilmer  C., 
Robert  J.,  Marvin  E.,  and  Clayton  J.).  He  was  a 
member  of  Lindale  Mennonite  Church.  Funer- 
al services  were  held  at  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church  on  May  8,  in  charge  of  John  R. 
Mumaw,  Moses  Slabaugh,  Norman  Yutzy,  and 
Lynn  Miller;  interment  in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Weber,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Susan- 
nah Erb,  was  born  in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  July  26, 
1893;  died  at  Cambridge,  Ont.,  June  17,  1986; 
aged  92  y.  On  Jan.  7,  1914,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  H.  Weber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Agnes — Mrs.  Isaac  Brubacher 
and  Reta— Mrs.  Glenn  Scheifele),  2 sons  (Jo- 
seph R.  and  Howard  E.),  12  grandchildren,  and 
11  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Leonard).  She  was  a member 
of  Erb  St.  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  20,  in  charge  of 
Wilmer  Martin  and  James  Sider;  interment  in 
Erb  St.  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Naomi  B.,  daughter  of  Joseph  H. 
and  Nancy  E.  (Zook)  Byler,  was  born  on  Aug. 
13,  1902;  died  at  Valley  View  Haven,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  May  21,  1986;  aged  84  y.  She  was  married 
to  Samuel  M.  Yoder,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  4 stepchildren  (Samuel  M. 
Yoder,  Jr.,  Naomi  Roberts,  Warren  J.  Yoder, 
and  Nancy  Smith),  9 stepgrandchildren,  and  3 
step-great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  and  4 sisters.  She  was  a 
member  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Donald  E. 
Baggus  Funeral  Home,  Belleville,  in  charge  of 
Erie  Renno;  interment  in  the  Locust  Grove 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  annual  meeting,  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  July  13-15 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greensburg,  Kans., 
Aug.  1-3 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford,  Nebr., 
Aug.  1-3 

Eastern  States  Assembly,  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  1-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  5-7 

VIII  Assembly  of  Mennonite  Hispanic  Churches,  Montreal, 
Que.,  Aug.  5-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Aug.  7-8 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  annual  assembly, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  7-10 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  officers’  meeting,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Aug.  12-14 

Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  23 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  1 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  fall  classes  begin, 
Sept.  3 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Sept.  6- 
7 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  10 

Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Faith  healer  admits  using  radio  hookup 
for  ‘healing’  information 

Evangelist  Peter  Popoff,  a California- 
based  faith  healer  seen  on  50  television 
outlets,  has  given  new  meaning  to  the 
term  “electronic  church.”  Secret  record- 
ings by  a team  of  skeptics  led  by  ma- 
gician-debunker James  Randi  have  re- 
vealed that  Popoff  receives  information 
on  people  hoping  for  cures  at  his  one-day 
healing  services  via  radio  cues  from  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  rather  than  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  believers  normally 
think  is  happening. 

After  Randi  illustrated  evidence  of  the 
technique  on  NBC  T.V.’s  Tonight  Show 
recently,  Popoff’s  evangelistic  association 
at  first  contested  the  claim,  but  Popoff 
himself  later  admitted  that  the  informa- 
tion on  names,  ailments,  and  other  per- 
sonal details  are  relayed  by  radio  trans- 
mission for  some  of  the  people  “called 
out”  for  healing  prayer  at  services.  He 
admitted  he  has  a radio  receiver  hidden  in 
his  ear. 


East  Africans  send  help  to 
struggling  church  in  Scotland 

After  two  centuries  of  sending  mis- 
sionaries from  Scotland  to  Africa,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  seeing  the  process 
being  reversed.  Charles  Kibicho,  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
East  Africa,  will  answer  an  appeal  from 
the  Old  Kirk  in  Edinburgh  to  “come  over 
and  help  us.”  The  congregation  is  located 
in  one  of  Edinburgh’s  most  deprived 
areas,  beset  with  poor  housing,  vandal- 
ism, and  drug  problems. 

The  appointment  is  believed  to  be 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Kibicho  will  work  with  Old 
Kirk’s  minister,  Ian  Moir.  Last  year,  the 
East  African  church  sent  the  Edinburgh 
congregation  funds  to  help  their  work  “as 
an  expression  of  thanks  for  blessings 
received  through  the  Church  of  Scotland” 
and  as  an  expression  of  its  “mission 
concern  outside  the  border.” 


Avoid  printing  ‘holy  baloney,’ 
writer  tells  EPA  convention 

In  a series  of  lectures  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Evangelical  Press 
Association  in  Seattle,  a Quaker  writer 
urged  Christian  journalists  not  to  print 
“holy  baloney.” 


Richard  Foster,  a theology  professor  at 
Friends  University  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  and 
author  of  Money,  Sex,  and  Power,  told 
the  nearly  300  editors  and  publishers  at 
the  gathering  that  “there  is  too  much 
Christian  propaganda.  The  good  is  too 
good  and  the  bad  is  too  bad.”  When 
Christians  practice  listening  to  God, 
Foster  said,  “he  sends  us  out  in  the  world 
with  greater  balance  and  perspective.” 

Foster  said  that  among  the  obstacles  to 
spirituality  inherent  in  the  editor’s  pro- 
fession are  a temptation  to  godlike  self- 
sufficiency,  a deadline-imposed  pressure 
to  write  even  when  one  has  nothing  to 
say,  and  a tendency  to  avoid  controversial 
issues  and  sensitive  matters  in  order  to 
please  readers,  advertisers,  and 
publishers. 

To  overcome  these  problems,  Foster 
urged  Christian  journalists  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  servanthood,  develop  a habit  of 
silent  listening,  and  allow  no  compromise 
in  dealing  with  controversial  issues.  “If 
we  preach  the  gospel  without  addressing 
the  issues  of  the  day,”  he  said,  “then  we 
have  not  preached  the  gospel  at  all.” 


Deaconesses  aid  growth  of 
Korean  churches  in  U.S. 

Korean  congregations  constitute  the 
fastest-growing  ethnic  churches  in  the 
United  States,  growing  from  only  a hand- 
ful 40  years  ago  to  1,500  today.  A report 
in  the  Korean-language  publication 
Christian  Herald  says  that  the  key  to 
church  growth  is  the  vital  role  the  church 
plays  in  Korean  family  life.  Many  Korean 
families  have  a daily  prayer  meeting 
before  going  to  work  and  school,  either  at 
home  or  at  church. 

“Kwonsas,”  experienced  deaconesses 
who  are  usually  elderly  women  with 
grown  children,  play  an  important  part  in 
the  development  and  growth  of  the 
church  and  are  often  “highly  educated  for 
teaching  and  leading  Bible  studies  held  in 
the  districts  served  by  each  church.” 
These  sessions  are  held  on  weekday  eve- 
nings and  often  include  a meal  in  addition 
to  Bible  study.  Kwonsas  also  do  evange- 
lism and  visit  church  members  who  are 
sick,  shut-in,  or  in  need  of  spiritual  en- 
couragement. 


New  project  prompted  by  severe 
financial  crisis  of  Catholic  nuns 

Catholic  bishops  have  decided  to  go 
public  with  a potentially  embarrassing 
problem — elderly  nuns  who  have  no 
means  of  support. 

Together  with  the  leaders  of  American 
nuns  and  priests,  the  bishops  will  soon 
announce  the  start  of  a two-year  project 
aimed  at  finding  solutions  to  the  financial 
crunch  faced  by  many  religious  orders. 
“It’s  a problem,  and  it’s  not  going  away,” 
said  Daniel  Hoye,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 


Joining  the  bishops  in  the  project  will 
be  the  Leadership  Conference  of  Women 
Religious  and  the  Conference  of  Major 
Superiors  of  Men.  Although  the  effort 
will  focus  on  both  nuns  and  priests,  prob- 
lems faced  by  elderly  sisters  are  far  more 
pressing,  according  to  church  officials. 

The  long-term  decline  in  women  enter- 
ing religious  life  has  left  orders  with  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  elderly  sisters 
and  much  fewer  younger  members  to 
take  care  of  them. 

A statement  of  purpose  approved  by  the 
three  church  bodies  calls  for  higher  pay 
for  members  of  the  orders. 


Televangelists  are  determined  to  avoid 
media  scrutiny,  says  journalist 

A reporter  who  spent  10  months  inves- 
tigating well-known  television  evan- 
gelists says  the  preachers  have  devised 
elaborate  methods  for  guarding  them- 
selves from  the  press  and  retaliating 
against  negative  media  coverage. 

Writing  in  a recent  issue  of  Washing- 
ton Journalism  Review,  Robbie  Gordon 
said  this  practice  has  made  the  television 
ministries  less  accountable  to  the  public 
than  any  other  institution  with  such  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  public. 

Gordon,  who  heads  the  documentary 
unit  of  Post-Newsweek  Stations,  said  she 
discovered  “elaborate  security  systems 
and  layers  of  bureaucracy”  designed  to 
protect  the  major  religious  broadcasters 
from  the  press. 

When  the  press  makes  it  through  those 
barriers,  she  reported,  TV  ministers  often 
employ  a variety  of  tactics  to  block  the 
story,  and  sometimes  use  their  pulpits 
and  economic  boycotts  to  strike  back  at 
what  they  see  as  unfavorable  coverage. 


Scholars  uphold  Jesus’  apocryphal 
‘parable  of  the  assassin’ 

The  parable  of  the  assassin,  a story  in 
the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Thomas,  is  an 
authentic  teaching  of  Jesus,  according  to 
scholars  studying  sayings  and  teachings 
attributed  to  Christ. 

Of  27  parables  found  in  the  Bible,  21 
were  favored  by  the  majority  of  scholars 
voting  in  a recent  session  of  the  Jesus 
Seminar,  a year-old  project  aimed  at 
more  public  awareness  of  the  work  of 
mainstream  scholarship  and  eventual 
agreement  on  what  the  Jesus  of  history 
taught. 

Scholars  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Redlands  in  California  voted  16-13  that 
the  parable  of  the  assassin  has  the  marks 
of  Jesus’  stories  drawn  on  first-century 
Palestinian  life. 

The  vote  for  the  assassin  story  was  in- 
dicative of  the  growth  in  scholarly  esteem 
for  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  a collection  of 
114  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  first  complete 
copy  of  the  book  was  discovered  in  Egypt 
in  1945. 
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ministry  of  listening 


“I  sat  where  they  sat . . . seven  days.  ” — Ezekiel  3:15 

It  is  in  our  oral  tradition  that  at  one  time  the  leadership 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  was  in  the  hands  of  a few  men 
and  that  Orie  Miller  would  sometimes  write  the  minutes 
of  a meeting  before  the  meeting  convened.  As  often  oc- 
curs in  oral  tradition,  the  reality  was  certainly  somewhat 
different  from  what  has  been  reported.  But  I was 
interested  in  a remark  made  by  the  late  Paul  Erb  when  I 
interviewed  him  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

We  discussed  at  length  his  call  to  leave  Goshen  College 
and  become  editor  of  Gospel  Herald  and  how  he  at  first 
resisted  the  summons.  He  finally  consented  in  part  be- 
cause H.  S.  Bender  (his  dean)  encouraged  the  move.  “I 
never  heard  him  say  this,”  Erb  told  me,  “but  as  I look 
back  on  it,  I believe  he  saw  that  with  him  at  Goshen  and 
me  at  Scottdale  we  had  the  Mennonite  Church  going  in 
the  right  direction.” 

Today  there  is  no  one  nearly  so  confident  that  two  or 
three  people  could  get  the  Mennonite  Church  moving  in 
any  direction.  Leadership  is  dispersed  and  one  of  the 
regular  tasks  of  the  churchwide  agencies  is  to  have 
“consultations”  with  the  leaders  of  district  conferences. 
These  consultations  occupy  considerable  time  and 
expense,  but  there  could  be  worse  uses  of  the  church’s 
resources.  My  doctor  used  to  say  as  I left  his  office,  “Keep 
in  touch.”  Consultations  are  a way  to  keep  in  touch.  If 
there  is  to  be  authentic  two-way  communication,  those 
who  wish  to  bring  a message  need  also  to  listen. 

The  Central  America  Study  Tour  (which  I have  already 
commented  on  in  the  last  two  editorials)  was  an 
experience  in  listening.  It  was  set  up  for  this  and  our 
agreement  to  participate  assumed  our  acceptance  of  this 
listening  role.  We  went  there  to  learn  about  rather  than 
to  speak  to  the  issues. 

A number  of  the  people  we  interviewed  seemed  im- 
pressed that  somebody  came  to  listen.  Some  of  them  were 
quite  aware  that  Central  America  is  considered  a North 
American  stepchild.  Not  only  does  the  U.S.  try  to 
dominate  these  countries  politically,  but  there  are  also  ef- 
forts at  economic,  cultural,  and  religious  domination. 

There  are  also  those  North  Americans  who  appear  to 
practice  deliberate  non-listening.  Anne  Yoder,  who  works 
for  Evangelicals  for  Social  Action  in  Washington,  D.C., 
reported  recently  that  they  sponsored  a breakfast  meet- 
ing for  Harvard-educated  Gustavo  Parajon,  a medical 
doctor  and  a Baptist  Church  leader  from  Nicaragua.  In- 
cluded in  the  group  at  breakfast  was  a man  from  the 
Freedom  Council  who  asked  questions  about  religious 
persecution  in  Nicaragua.  Anne  observed  that  “this  man 


snickered  to  himself  every  time  Dr.  Parajon  answered  a 
question  as  if  of  course  Dr.  Parajon  would  say  that  and  he 
really  doesn’t  know  what  he’s  talking  about  anyway— he’s 
from  Nicaragua.” 

Aspects  of  the  domination  were  described  by  some  of 
our  speakers.  An  economist  in  Honduras  asserted  that 
the  Honduran  government  has  its  hands  tied — the  agenda 
is  set  by  the  U.S.  ambassador  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Rene  Penalva,  pastor  of  the  Amor 
Viviente  congregation  in  Tegucigalpa,  spoke  to  the  issue 
of  religious  domination.  “American  evangelists,”  he  said, 
“come  here  with  all  the  answers.  We  are  pleased  to  have 
someone  come  to  listen.” 

A group  in  the  Mesa  Grande  refugee  camp  was  recount- 
ing some  of  their  achievements  since  arriving  in  the 
camp.  A man  remarked,  “Something  else  has  been 
achieved — to  meet  people  like  you.  We  have  had  opportu- 
nities to  share  with  people  we  never  would  have  dreamed 
of  meeting.” 

A woman  in  the  same  group  observed  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  life  in  the  refugee  camp  is  that  “the  bishop 
of  Santa  Rosa  came  to  see  us.  In  El  Salvador  we  did  not 
have  opportunity  to  dialogue  with  bishops.” 

Our  final  contact  in  Central  America  was  with  a group 
of  Mennonite  church  leaders  from  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras. As  reported  to  us  by  Gerald  Schlabach,  the  idea  for 
the  meeting  came  from  a Honduran  brother  who  observed 
that  groups  such  as  ours  would  tend  to  stop  for  30 
minutes  to  see  a well  or  something  and  then  rush  off  to 
see  the  next  project.  He  proposed  that  we  stop  long 
enough  to  learn  something. 

One  thing  we  learned  is  that  Mennonites  of  these  two 
countries  have  been  giving  thought  to  what  it  means  to 
follow  the  Anabaptist  tradition  in  countries  such  as 
theirs.  Juan  Angel  Ochoa  observed  that  “the  poor  people 
are  evangelizing  us.  They  will  evangelize  North  Ameri- 
cans as  well,  just  as  Cornelius  evangelized  Peter.” 

He  and  others  thanked  us  for  the  time  we  spent  with 
them.  “You  are  our  brothers  and  sisters,”  said  Juan,  “and 
we  love  you  very  much.”  Jose  Perez  added,  “Take  a holy 
kiss  from  the  Honduran  Mennonite  Church.” 

And  Isaias  Flores,  president  of  the  church,  reflected  a 
day  later:  “It  was  a very  good  moment  we  had  together 
yesterday.  I hope  that  by  another  year  another  group  will 
come.  Take  greetings  to  your  congregations  and  families. 
Remember  that  you  have  a family  here  in  Honduras.” 
There  is  a time  to  speak  and  when  it  comes  we  ought  to 
do  it.  But  before  we  do  so,  there  may  be  a need  to  listen 
like  Ezekiel,  in  an  effort  to  understand  how  things  really 
are. — Daniel  Hertzler 


One  way  Mennonites  go  against  the  prevailing  tide  is 
to  help  people  in  need.  Here  Ernest  Yoder  of 
Salisbury,  Pennsylvania,  donates  his  time  to  a Men- 
nonite  Disaster  Service  flood  cleanup  project  two 
years  ago  in  Hyndman,  Pennsylvania.  (In  May,  1986, 
he  died  in  a boating  accident.) 

See  story  inside,  “Restating  the  Case  for  Noncon- 
formity: Keeping  the  Ship  of  Faith  Afloat.” 
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Restating  the  case  for  nonconformity 


Keeping  the  ship  of  faith  afloat 


by  Maurice  Martin 

In  1963  when  I was  17  years  old,  my  cousins  and  I 
wanted  to  go  see  the  movie  My  Fair  Lady.  I was  elected  to 
ask  my  father  for  the  family  car!  There  were  clearly  some 
major  hurdles  to  overcome  in  Dad’s  mind.  It  was  Sunday 
evening,  and  he  had  never  allowed  us  to  go  to  the  theater 
before.  He  did  not  articulate  his  reasons  much  beyond  the 
usual  comment  that  “there  are  some  things  which  we  as 
Mennonites  simply  do  not  do.” 

In  retrospect,  I give  myself  some  credit  for  asking 
openly,  instead  of  sneaking  out  to  indulge  in  “forbidden 
fruit.”  And  I give  my  father  credit,  too,  not  because  I got 
my  way  nor  because  he  backed  down  on  one  of  his  values, 
but  because  he  was  prepared  to  entertain  the  dialogue  at 
all,  rather  than  dogmatically  holding  his  ground. 

Only  in  his  later  years  did  I begin  to  understand  the 
issues  of  faithfulness  and  the  concept  of  nonconformity  to 
the  world,  which  he  did  not  articulate  very  clearly  that 
evening.  But  I learned  something  else  later,  too,  about  my 
father.  He  confided  in  me  that  when  he  was  a young  lad 
he  had  brought  home  a button  accordion,  which  his 
mother  promptly  cut  in  half  with  her  scissors,  thus 
destroying  that  worldly  intrusion  into  their  Old  Order 
Mennonite  home.  When  I experienced  the  pain  of  that  ac- 
count I could  sense  the  ambivalence  my  father  had  in 
raising  us.  I came  to  understand  something  of  what  it  cost 
him  both  to  hold  the  line  of  faithful  nonconformity,  and 
to  be  open  also  to  change  and  to  stay  with  the  times. 

Where  to  hold  the  line.  Now  I am  a pastor  and  a father 
of  children  who  will  soon  be  teenagers.  Am  I any  more 
ready  to  come  to  terms  with  the  issues  than  my  father 
was  in  his  time?  It  seems  that  the  rules  of  the  game  keep 
changing.  Suddenly  I feel  terribly  old-fashioned.  Now  I 
wonder  where  to  hold  the  line,  or  whether  it  is  even  ex- 
pected by  my  congregation.  What  does  it  mean  for  us  to- 
day to  practice  nonconformity  to  the  world?  How  shall  we 
live  out  a real  faith  in  a real  world?  We  Mennonites  have 
always  struggled  with  the  issue  of  what  it  means  to  be  in 
the  world  but  not  of  the  world.  That  is  the  burden  of  the 
pure  church  theology  which  we  have  carried  from  our 
Anabaptist  beginnings.  Sometimes  it  has  been  expressed 
in  the  establishment  of  self-sufficient  communities,  other 
times  in  language  and  culture,  sometimes  in  biblical 
nonresistance,  and  at  times  in  a dress  code. 


Maurice  Martin,  Chesley,  Ont.,  is  pastor  of  Hanover-Chesley  Men- 
nonite Fellowship. 


Scholars  such  as  Rodney  Sawatsky  have  shown  that  the 
particular  manifestations  of  nonconformity  to  the  world 
have  changed  through  different  times  and  circumstances. 
After  some  decades  of  persecution,  Mennonites  gladly 
headed  for  the  frontiers  to  become  “the  quiet  in  the  land.” 
There  the  German  language  was  an  added  layer  of  insula- 
tion against  a sometimes  hostile  society.  This  mark  was 


Noah’s  family  kept  their  ship 
afloat  during  times  which 
were  every  bit  as  secular, 
violent,  and  corrupt  as 
our  times. 


perhaps  the  first  to  disappear  in  the  19th  century  under 
the  influence  of  revivalism.  Sawatsky  suggests  that  a 
concern  for  a dress  code  followed  as  a last-ditch  stand  to 
find  some  visible  basis  for  distinction  from  the  world. 
Thus  the  dress  code  of  simplicity  soon  became  a code  of 
uniformity. 

In  the  1960s  when  I was  a young  adult,  we  had  largely 
done  away  with  the  dress  code.  Was  that  era  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  “the  peculiar  people”  mentality?  What 
is  it  among  Mennonites  since  that  time  that  causes  us  to 
want  so  badly  to  fit  in?  In  an  earlier  time,  when  the  ten- 
sion between  us  and  the  world  became  seemingly 
unbearable,  we  cut  off  the  tension  by  isolation.  It  seems 
that  today’s  response  is  to  avoid  the  tension  by  a gradual, 
and  sometimes  not  too  thoughtful,  assimilation  with  the 
world.  What  is  the  bottom  line?  What  is  the  point  beyond 
which  I do  not  wish  to  go  in  terms  of  conformity  to  the 
world  around  me?  And  what  are  the  implications  of  this 
for  Christian  lifestyle,  behavior,  and  activities? 

Missing  the  mark.  I sense  that  the  time  has  come  to 
restate  the  case  for  Christian  nonconformity.  I believe 
that  when  we  lose  that  perspective,  we  miss  the  mark  in 
many  issues  with  which  we  might  grapple.  For  example, 
is  the  issue  of  “to  drink  or  not  to  drink”  not  primarily  an 
issue  of  whether  we  want  so  badly  to  fit  into  society 
around  us  that  we  rationalize  this  behavior?  And  we  even 
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rationalize  it  in  Paul’s  terms,  that  we  wish  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people,  so  that  by  some  means  we  might  win  some! 
We  have  said  that  we  dare  not  separate  ourselves  too  far 
from  the  world  we  wish  to  reach  with  the  gospel. 

But  I am  beginning  to  mix  apples  with  oranges.  We 
often  have  used  the  term  “nonconformity”  as  a virtual 
synonym  for  “separation  from  the  world.”  We  have 
tended  to  assume  that  to  be  nonconformed  to  the  world, 
we  have  to  be  separated  from  the  world.  But  I should  like 
to  test  the  usefulness  here  of  making  a distinction 
between  these  two  terms. 

To  be  separated  from  the  world  is  only  one  mode  of 
nonconformity.  There  may  be  other  modes  which  are 
every  bit  as  faithful.  Sometimes  the  biblical  prophetic 
voice  says  “Come  out  from  among  them.”  On  the  other 
hand,  Paul  apparently  makes  no  such  assumption  when 
he  says,  “Don’t  let  the  world  around  you  squeeze  you  into 
its  own  mold”  (Rom.  12:2,  Philips).  Rather  he  encourages 
us  to  keep  our  headlights  on.  “Be  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  mind.”  So  we  are  called  to  new  perspec- 
tives on  life  so  that  we  do  not  get  caught  in  the  societal 
squeeze  of  conformity. 

To  restate  the  case  for  nonconformity,  I propose  a fresh 
look  at  the  story  of  Noah  and  his  family.  In  that  family  I 
see  people  who  kept  their  ship  afloat  during  times  which 
were  every  bit  as  secular,  violent,  and  corrupt  as  our 
times.  Noah’s  family  survived  with  their  faith  intact. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Noah’s  faith,  in  a nutshell:  “He  was 
righteous  and  blameless  . . . and  he  walked  with  God  . . . 
and  he  had  three  sons”  (Gen.  6:9-10).  The  Hebrew  words 
for  “righteous”  and  “blameless,”  respectively,  speak  of 
right  relationships  with  his  fellow  humans  and  a right 
relationship  with  God. 

“And  he  had  three  sons.”  This  phrase  belongs  with  the 
other  two.  We  do  not  see  Noah  wringing  his  hands  and 
saying  to  Mrs.  Noah,  “Whatever  in  the  world  will  become 
of  our  children?  Will  our  children  have  faith?”  All  we  read 
is  that  Noah  had  three  sons  . . . and  he  walked  with  God. 
Before  he  could  venture  out  to  save  the  world,  he  needed 
to  be  sure  that  his  own  family  was  walking  with  God. 

Modeling  for  our  children.  We  are  called  to  model  for 
our  children  lives  of  faithfulness  and  integrity,  even  while 
the  storms  of  unbelief,  violence,  and  corruption  threaten 
to  capsize  the  ship  of  faith.  And  we  are  called  to  be  models 
of  the  nonconformity  which  Paul  speaks  of,  so  that  we 
will  not  let  the  world  squeeze  us  in  its  mold.  We  cannot 
expect  our  children  to  carry  the  burden  of  nonconformity 
any  further  or  any  more  faithfully  than  we  are  prepared 
to  carry  it  ourselves. 

Noah  was  first  of  all  a nonconformist.  Only  secondarily 
did  he  proceed  to  find  a way  to  separate  himself  from  the 
coming  crisis.  The  story  tells  us  that  there  may  be  times 
of  such  crisis  proportions  that  separation  is  the  only  mode 
left  for  us.  But  not  to  our  exclusion  of  others.  We  do  not 
get  the  picture  of  Noah  retreating  into  the  ark,  fighting  a 
rear -guard  action  to  keep  out  others  who  would  have  liked 
to  climb  aboard  his  lifeboat. 

They  chose  freely  to  stay  outside;  they  mocked  him  for 
taking  such  a peculiar  approach  to  life  as  to  build  an  ark 
on  dry  ground!  And  when  the  door  was  finally  closed  on 
them,  it  was  not  Noah  but  God  who  closed  the  door. 

Really,  they  closed  the  door  on  themselves,  by  rejecting 
the  salvation  which  was  offered  to  all  who  would  believe. 


Traditionally  Christians  have  viewed  the  story  of  Noah 
as  an  allegory  of  the  church,  which  like  the  ark,  carries 
the  elect  faithful  few  safely  through  the  waters  of  escha- 
tological crisis.  And  it  is  true  indeed  that  at  times  we 
need  to  retreat  into  such  a haven.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  separation  is  the  usual  mode  for  men  and  women  of 
faith.  Let  us  be  careful  what  kinds  of  arks  we  build. 

We  tried  in  the  past  to  build  an  ark  framed  in  a lan- 
guage and  culture,  or  in  a dress  code.  Today  as  we  look 
around  us  and  see  the  waters  of  eschatological  crisis  ris- 
ing around  us,  we  might  be  tempted  to  find  yet  another 
ark  to  climb  into,  or  at  least  a raft  to  hang  onto. 

Then  we  take  another  look  at  Noah,  and  remember  that 
his  faith  began  as  an  act  of  nonconformity.  He  was 
righteous  and  blameless  in  a faithless  world,  he  had  three 
sons,  and  he  walked  with  God.  He  was  saved  because  he 


What  is  the  point  beyond 
which  I do  not  wish  to  go  in 
terms  of  conformity  to  the 
world  around  me? 


believed  in  God,  when  others  did  not.  He  was  saved  be- 
cause he  obeyed  against  all  odds  and  took  the  path  that 
went  against  the  prevailing  tide. 

Nonconformity,  not  separation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
nonconformity,  not  separation,  needs  to  be  the  enduring 
consistent  approach  to  our  world.  It  may  at  times  seem 
like  the  riskier  route  to  take.  It  would  feel  safer  simply  to 
be  separated  from  the  world.  But  the  role  modeled  by 
Christ  himself  is  to  stay  involved  and  to  identify  with 
people  around  us,  sometimes  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood.  For  us  to  do  this,  we  have  to  have  our 
minds  renewed,  as  Paul  says.  We  have  to  keep  our  values 
straight.  We  have  to  chart  a course  by  keeping  our  eyes  on 
Jesus,  “the  pioneer  and  finisher”  of  our  faith. 

I would  like  to  plead  the  case  for  nonconformity.  Mak- 
ing the  case  for  nonconformity  needs  to  go  beyond  specific 
issues  of  lifestyle,  important  though  these  may  be,  to  the 
underlying  willingness  to  take  the  narrow  road  that  leads 
to  life.  Once  we  have  chosen  this  road  less  traveled,  we 
will  continue  to  find  the  modes  of  nonconformity  that  are 
needed  to  live  faithfully  in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Like  my  father  before  me,  I need  to  live  with  the  ten- 
sion between  life  as  it  used  to  be  and  life  as  it  is  unfolding 
around  me,  and  find  the  path  of  faithful  obedience 
through  changing  times.  I want  to  be  open  to  dialogue 
with  my  church  members  and  with  my  children  about 
various  issues  of  life  and  faith.  I want  us  to  discover  to- 
gether what  might  constitute  a faithful  Christian 
lifestyle  in  today’s  world. 

I want  to  teach  them  how  to  hold  the  line  with  convic- 
tion, but  to  understand  also  that  the  winds  of  change 
might  very  well  be  the  Spirit  breathing  new  life  into  our 
life.  Above  all,  I want  to  live  a life  modeled  after  Noah’s 
life:  to  be  righteous,  blameless,  and  to  walk  with  God — 
daily. 


JULY  22, 1986 
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Building  for  the  Lord 

by  Lillian  Miller 


Many  people  travel  during  retirement,  but  few  the  way 
Paul  and  Nancy  Showalter  travel.  For  nearly  a year  they 
have  been  building  for  the  Lord  in  six  communities. 

Paul  has  had  an  urgent  desire  to  be  an  itinerant 
carpenter  for  the  church,  helping  congregations  with 
their  building  needs.  He  and  Nancy  retired  early  so  they 
could  make  this  contribution,  using  their  own  time  and 
money.  Since  leaving  Alberta  in  August  1985,  they  have 
served  a variety  of  church  communities  as  “itinerant 
carpenters”  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  hope 
to  be  involved  in  this  for  “maybe  10  years.” 

What  motivated  Showalters  to  do  this  kind  of  ministry? 
Paul  had  served  in  Belgium,  rebuilding  after  World  War 
II.  He  also  gained  expertise  working  as  a self-employed 
carpenter  most  of  his  life.  He  is  also  a minister  and  spent 
23  years  in  church  planting  in  Alberta. 

In  a pickup  truck.  This  experience  in  far  northern  Al- 
berta contributed  to  their  present  assignment.  They  were 
in  a remote  area  away  from  relatives,  so  they  learned  to 
build  ties  with  people  with  whom  they  worked.  They  also 
learned  to  place  less  emphasis  on  material  things.  Sho- 
walters currently  travel  in  a pickup  truck.  After  putting 
in  an  electric  table  saw,  a radial  arm  saw,  and  carpentry 
tools,  they  have  little  room  for  personal  and  household 
items.  They  use  what  they  have. 

Their  “traveling  with  a purpose”  started  last  Septem- 
ber in  Somerset,  Pennsylvania,  renovating  the  lower  floor 
of  a building  as  a meeting  room  for  Allegheny  Con- 
ference. Paul  says  this  was  an  encouraging  place  to  begin 
because  the  many  volunteers  resulted  in  rapid  progress. 
Nancy  helped  in  World’s  Attic,  a Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee SELFHELP  Crafts  store  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
building.  One  of  the  joys  of  this  assignment  for  Sho- 
walters was  visiting  a different  Mennonite  church  each 
Sunday. 

Next  the  couple  helped  at  three  different  locations  in 
Mississippi.  During  one  month  at  Nanih  Waiya  Men- 
nonite Church,  a Choctaw  Indian  congregation  in  rural 
Macon,  they  reroofed  the  church  building,  built  an  inside 
bathroom,  patched  and  repainted  other  parts  of  the 
church,  and  poured  concrete  for  sidewalks.  At  this  loca- 
tion Nancy  helped  at  the  pastor’s  home  and  painted  at  the 
church.  Another  month  was  spent  at  Pine  Lake  Camp,  a 
facility  operated  by  the  Mennonites  of  Gulf  States 
Fellowship,  where  Paul  helped  repair  cabins,  constructed 
playground  equipment,  and  built  outdoor  benches. 

The  last  two  weeks  in  Mississippi  were  spent  at  Open 
Door  Mennonite  Church,  a Conservative  Conference  con- 
gregation in  Jackson.  Here  Paul  helped  remodel  a house 
that  had  been  given  to  the  church.  The  purpose  was  to  re- 
novate it  and  sell  it  for  “seed  money”  to  use  in  a renova- 
tion program  in  the  community.  The  house  had  some 
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major  structural  defects,  so  the  help  of  an  experienced 
carpenter  was  appreciated.  At  this  site  Paul’s  tools  were 
stolen  but  were  later  recovered  and  sent  to  California. 

In  mid-February,  Showalters  went  to  Family  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Los  Angeles.  This  congregation  of 
mostly  immigrants  from  Belize  has  been  meeting  in  an 
overflowing  remodeled  garage.  Most  Sundays  the  chairs 
reach  beyond  the  open  garage  door  and  into  the  driveway. 
Sunday  school  is  held  all  over  the  yard. 

The  church  has  purchased  and  is  renovating  a large 
building  that  will  seat  500  people.  Paul  assisted  the  ar- 
chitect in  evaluating  the  structure.  This  included  tearing 
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through  layers  of  brick  and  stucco  to  find  the  location  of 
the  steel  beams.  He  helped  in  getting  proper  permits  and 
in  organizing  and  preparing  the  work  to  be  contracted. 
Showalters  stayed  until  early  June  so  Paul  could  see  the 
footings,  walls,  and  floors  completed. 

New  Experiences.  In  California  Showalters  learned  to 
adjust  to  the  big  city,  especially  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  neighbors.  At  Family  Mennonite  they  were 
involved  with  people  who  really  express  how  they  feel 
when  they  worship.  This  caused  Showalters  to  wonder 
what  keeps  other  Mennonites  from  expressing  themselves 
in  this  free  way. 

In  mid-June  Showalters  went  to  Chinle,  Arizona,  to 


work  with  two  Navajo  Indian  congregations.  At  Black 
Mountain  Mennonite  Church,  a pastor’s  office  was  added 
to  the  present  church  building.  The  septic  tank  was  also 
replaced.  At  Blue  Gap  Mennonite  Church  nearby,  Paul 
helped  pour  a concrete  floor  for  a church  addition  built  a 
year  ago.  He  did  electrical  work  on  the  addition,  which 
serves  as  the  sanctuary.  At  each  assignment  Nancy  has 
kept  a day-to-day  log  of  happenings.  She  takes  her  sewing 
machine  and  handwork  along.  She  writes  to  people  from 
previous  assignments,  as  well  as  to  their  children  who  live 
in  Indiana  and  the  three  in  Alberta. 

As  Showalters  look  back  on  their  first  six  assignments, 
they  are  pleased  with  developments  thus  far  and  look  for- 
ward to  more  of  the  same.  ^ 


In  appreciation  of  Robert  Ulle 

by  Samuel  L.  Horst 


Editor’s  note:  Mennonite  historian  Robert  Ulle  died  on 
May  21  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  awaiting  a liver 
transplant.  The  following  was  written  by  a fellow  Men- 
nonite historian. 

To  me  he  was  always  Bob.  I realize  now  after  his  depar- 
ture what  he  meant  to  me.  The  last  12  years  of  my  life 
have  been  enhanced  by  our  relatively  close  friendship. 

One  quality  that  looms  over  this  friendship  was  his 
loyalty.  We  understood  each  other  well  in  a sense  that  did 
not  require  elaboration.  I could  always  count  on  Bob. 

Bob  was  a historical  researcher  par  excellence.  His  his- 
torical imagination  led  him  to  persist  in  many  and  varied 
searches  into  varied  pasts.  I first  learned  to  know  him  in 
our  common  endeavor  along  with  Richard  K.  MacMaster 
on  Conscience  in  Crisis  (Herald  Press,  1979). 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  Bob  was  really  the 
pioneer  in  this  renewed  search  for  the  scattered  sources  of 
the  Mennonite  colonial  and  Revolutionary  War 
experience  and  must  be  recognized  as  such.  He  was  not 
one  to  remind  others  of  all  his  trailblazing  efforts.  He  was 
always  generous  with  his  findings  and  helpful  to  others  in 
the  search.  I remember  well  my  first  day  with  him  at  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  a teacher  I gradually  developed  an  appreciation  of 
his  ability  as  a tour  guide  in  Germantown  and 
Philadelphia.  I exploited  this  expertise  of  his  by  taking 
class  after  class  there.  Each  tour  was  somewhat  different 
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and  students  regarded  him  highly  because  he  was 
resourceful  in  telling  the  story  of  each  site.  The  climax 
was  always  the  evening  session  in  the  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Church.  There  he  stood  tall  with  his  long  thin 
beard,  telling  the  Germantown  story  and  lining  out  the 
Lob  song. 

In  retrospect,  I find  it  difficult  to  reckon  that  he  was 
only  37  years  of  age  when  he  died.  This  suggests  a beauti- 
ful reality  about  Bob.  He  hoped  to  be  a father  of  his  grow- 
ing daughter,  Charlotte,  who  was  only  three  when  he  left 
her  and  his  wife,  Debbie.  In  contrast,  Bob  associated  well 
with  older  persons,  with  me,  for  instance.  I never  thought 
of  age  differences  around  Bob.  Our  common  interests 
obliterated  such  distinctions,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
As  fellow  historians  we  knew  that  a few  decades  of  time 
were  inconsequential. 

One  thing  that  I too  often  failed  to  realize  was  the 
struggle  Bob  was  having  to  cope  with  his  physical  condi- 
tion. It  was  a long-standing  problem.  Although  he  talked 
about  this,  he  seldom  complained.  But  if  Bob  had  a frail 
body,  he  had  a tenacious  faith.  He  was  a rare  soul  whose 
penetrating  insights  are  now  gone  from  us. 

In  his  short  life  he  made  a solid  contribution  to  us  who 
knew  him,  to  his  congregation,  and  to  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Whether  doing  research,  conversing  in  a res- 
taurant, traveling  together  in  Europe,  teaching  a class, 
leading  a tour  group,  or  visiting  in  our  home,  Bob’s 
genuineness  as  a Christian  follower  came  through  crystal 
clear.  Bob  was  a convinced  Mennonite  from  non-Men- 
nonite  origins  who  sensed  how  central  the  peace 
testimony  was  to  the  gospel.  Thank  God  for  Bob  Ulle!  ^ 
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Why  I am  a Mennonite 


by  Vernon  A.  Glick 

I thank  God  for  people  like  Menno  Simons  who  were 
willing  to  live  their  convictions  and  step  aside  from  here- 
sies that  bound  them,  in  spite  of  persecutions  which 
followed.  But  God  forbid  that  we  as  a Mennonite  people 
would  only  be  thought  of  as  followers  of  Menno  Simons. 
Instead  may  we  be  thought  of  as  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  foundation  of  the  Christian  church  was  laid 
long  before  Menno  Simons  came  on  the  scene.  And  when 
he  did  come,  he  proclaimed  that  “other  foundation  can  no 
one  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.” 

Deciding  what  denomination  we  want  to  unite  with 
should  be  a personal  decision.  However  it  is  not  wrong  to 
give  or  receive  advice  or  encouragement  along  this  line. 
Even  though  I had  the  advantage  of  being  born  and  raised 
in  a Mennonite  home,  I still  needed  to  make  a choice.  The 
encouragement  I received  as  a youth  went  a long  way  in 
helping  me  decide  to  be  a Mennonite.  It  also  helped  me  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I was  in  the  will  of  God 
in  being  a Mennonite. 

Not  the  only  true  church.  Every  Mennonite  should  be 
persuaded  in  their  own  mind,  knowing  the  reason.  It  is 
very  important  that  we  as  a Mennonite  people  know  what 
we  believe  and  why  we  believe  it!  Even  though  I have  a 
deep  appreciation  for  the  Mennonite  Church,  I would  not 
say  it  is  the  only  true  or  right  church.  I have  visited  many 
other  denominations,  and  on  many  occasions  I found 
there  that  which  was  commendable  and  also  challenging. 

There  was  a time,  and  I was  not  alone  on  this,  that  I felt 
that  in  quality,  the  Mennonite  Church  rated  higher  than 
any  other  denomination.  That  was  before  there  were  so 
many  hard-to-accept  changes.  I am  not  inferring  that  all 
changes  are  bad.  In  fact  some  changes  have  been  a direct 
answer  to  prayer.  I have  learned  through  the  years  that 
when  God  allows  things  to  come  our  way  that  are  hard  to 
accept,  God  has  something  in  it  for  us  for  good.  Then  we 
need  to  find  what  that  good  is.  Maybe  God  allowed  some 
of  these  hard-to-accept  changes  to  come  so  that  those  of 
us  who  were  a bit  overbalanced  in  our  pride  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  got  leveled  off  a bit. 

Some  may  get  the  idea  that,  because  of  the  changes 
that  have  come  and  our  way  of  doing  things  today,  our 
forebears  with  their  traditions  and  manner  of  dress  were 
way  out  in  left  field.  No  way  is  that  true!  But  by  keeping 
these  traditions  they  were  doing  what  God  required  of 
them  through  the  church,  and  thereby  were  exalting  their 
Christ  of  Calvary,  filling  the  role  that  God  required  of 
them  to  fill  in  their  day  and  in  their  generation.  Likewise 
we  need  to  be  filling  the  role  that  God  would  have  us  fill 
in  our  day  and  in  our  generation.  Keeping  this  in  mind 
will  help  us  to  understand  that  though  God  changes  not, 
yet  he  works  in  different  ways  through  people  of  different 
generations. 

I appreciate  the  Mennonite  Church  because  it  provides 
many  different  avenues  for  Christian  service.  I have  al- 
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ways  felt  that  if  you  can’t  serve  the  Lord  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  you  can’t  in  any  other  denomination  either. 

I appreciate  the  Mennonite  Church  because  it  teaches 
all  the  things  that  Jesus  taught  his  followers  to  teach.  Be- 
cause of  this  I have  never  felt  that  I needed  to  apologize 
for  being  a Mennonite,  but  instead  I value  the  Mennonite 
Church  as  Peter  valued  his  Lord,  when  he  replied  to  his 
question  about  leaving  him:  “Lord  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.” 

I appreciate  the  Mennonite  Church  for  the  good  reputa- 
tion it  has  had  through  the  years.  Its  people  have  been 
noted  for  being  honest,  hard  working,  and  industrious, 
following  a simple  pattern  of  living.  And  today  as  never 
before  they  are  reaching  out  in  love,  sharing  with  those 
who  are  in  need.  We  are  doing  this  through  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service,  Voluntary  Service,  Christian  education, 
various  mission  programs,  and  other  ways. 

I appreciate  the  Mennonite  Church  for  the  stand  it 
takes  on  nonresistance.  When  World  War  II  came  along,  I 
was  draft  age.  I was  called  to  go  to  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  a physical  examination,  and  to  state  how  I 
would  serve.  As  I was  signing  up  as  a conscientious  objec- 
tor, I knew  that  my  church  at  home  would  support  me  one 
hundred  percent.  This  meant  a lot  to  me. 

I appreciate  the  Mennonite  Church  for  what  it  believes 
about  baptism:  that  infant  baptism  is  unscriptural  and 
that  the  mode  is  not  the  important  factor.  Rather  it 
stresses  the  importance  of  a change  of  heart  and  life.  And 
while  our  mode  is  pouring,  we  accept  and  acknowledge 
other  modes  as  well. 

Not  a perfect  church.  With  all  the  good  that  has  been 
said  about  the  Mennonite  Church,  I am  not  inferring  that 
it  is  a perfect  church.  It  has  also  been  noted  for  being  a 
church  of  many  splits  and  splinters.  For  any  congregation 
to  experience  this  is  indeed  a great  misfortune.  If  we  are 
to  avoid  this  misfortune,  we  need  to  guard  against  offend- 
ing others  and  also  against  being  easily  offended.  Some- 
one said  the  Mennonites  are  too  much  set  on  their  own 
way  of  thinking.  If  this  is  true,  then  we  need  to  be  more 
open  to  listen  to  others  and  less  prone  to  dictate  our  own 
ideas. 

What  is  needed  today  is  a greater  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  us.  We  need  to  be  better 
grounded  in  the  Word  of  God  and  be  more  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  Word  as  it  is  given.  And  anything  that  is 
definitely  stated  in  the  New  Testament— God’s  covenant 
for  today — should  never  become  a controversial  issue. 

If  the  Mennonite  Church  is  to  escape  the  apostasy  that 
is  prevalent  today,  we  need  dedicated  young  people  who 
are  willing  to  promote  the  faith  of  our  forebears  to  on- 
coming generations!  Young  people  are  an  asset  to  any 
congregation.  I thank  God  for  young  people  who  are  mak- 
ing the  Mennonite  Church  the  church  of  their  choice.  I am 
optimistic  concerning  its  future.  I believe  it  will  be  well 
represented  in  the  rapture.  If  the  Lord  tarries,  I believe 
that  God  will  still  do  great  things  through  the  Mennonite 
Church.  ^ 
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When  a Congregation  Cares 

A video  and  a book  that  show  how  your 
congregation  can  utilize  the  gifts  of  its  lay 
members  in  a caring  ministry  within  the 
congregation. 

When  a Congregation  Cares  Video  shows  why  the 
caring  team  concept  is  so  vital  to  the  growth  of  strong, 
healthy  congregations  and  how  several  churches — both 
large  and  small — have  used  the  caring  team  model. 

In  the  book,  When  a Congregation  Cares,  Abraham 
and  Dorothy  Schmitt  show  how  any  congregation  can  or- 
ganize a caring,  counseling  team  to  help  members  of  the 
congregation  who  are  in  a crisis  situation.  Recognizing 
that  frequently  the  pastor  shoulders  an  enormous  burden 
for  the  welfare  of  the  members,  the  authors  present  a 
model  for  using  laypersons  and  professionals  from  the 
congregation  in  a caring,  supportive  role. 

When  a Congregation  Cares  Video  VHS,  45  minutes. 
Packaged  with  a viewing  guide  and  one  copy  of  the  book: 
$69.50,  in  Canada  $97.30. 

Additional  copies  of  the  book,  $6.95,  in  Canada  $9.75. 
This  video  is  available  through  your  local  Christian  book- 
store or  write  to  Herald  Press. 

Coming  soon! 

Video  resource  to  accompany 
the  book  Renewing  Family  Life 
by  Abraham  and  Dorothy  Schmitt. 
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“7  treasure  this  book  for  its  candor,  compassion,  and  wisdom.  ” 
—Wayne  E.  Oates 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Number  of  MCCers  tops  1 ,000; 
average  age  rises  to  35 


The  number  of  people  in  service  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  topped 
1,000  for  the  first  time  in  MCC’s  66-year 
history.  As  of  early  June,  there  were 
1,011  short-  and  long-term  workers,  more 
or  less  evenly  divided  between  overseas 
and  North  American  assignments.  The 
average  age  of  the  workers  has  also  been 
rising,  and  now  stands  at  35  years. 

Africa  continues  to  have  the  most 
MCCers.  The  491  overseas  workers  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Africa,  193;  Latin 
America,  149;  Asia,  94;  Middle  East,  30; 
and  Europe,  25. 

Of  the  520  workers  in  North  America, 
238  are  serving  in  Canada,  262  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  remaining  20  are 
in  the  study  assistance  program.  Of  the 
North  American  workers,  205  are  in  sal- 
aried staff  positions  at  the  Akron,  Pa., 
and  Winnipeg,  Man.,  national  offices  and 
at  the  various  provincial  (Canada)  and 
regional  (U.S.)  offices. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  workers  are 
U.S.  citizens  and  about  40  percent  are 
Canadian.  There  has  been  a significant 
growth  in  the  number  of  Canadians  serv- 
ing overseas  with  MCC.  In  1968 
Canadians  composed  less  than  20  percent 
of  MCC  workers. 

Another  significant  trend  is  the  grow- 
ing participation  of  women.  In  1968 
women  were  about  40  percent  of  the  total 
work  force;  now  they  hold  56  percent  of 
the  jobs. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  personnel 
trend  has  been  the  increase  in  the  age  of 
the  workers.  “MCC  is  no  longer  a young 
person’s  organization,”  says  Associate 
Executive  Secretary  Reg  Toews.  Until 
1973  over  50  percent  of  MCCers  were 
under  25;  today  only  12  percent  are  less 
than  25. 

While  the  participation  of  young  adults 
has  been  declining,  Toews  notes  that  the 
percentage  of  workers  in  their  30s  has 
tripled  from  12  percent  in  1973  to  37  per- 
cent today.  In  fact,  the  average  age  of  all 
MCC  workers  jumped  by  10  years  since 
1968,  from  25  to  35. 

The  increase  in  age  brings  both  positive 
and  negative  implications  for  MCC. 
“With  the  increase  in  age  has  come  higher 
educational  qualifications,  more  work  ex- 
perience, and  more  maturity,”  says 
Toews.  “This  has  given  us  the  capability 
to  develop  more  sophisticated  programs 
and  to  handle  more  difficult  assign- 
ments.” 

But  Toews  also  fears  that  a continued 


increase  in  the  age  of  MCC  workers  may 
“reduce  our  creativity,  limit  our  flexi- 
bility, and  reduce  the  reservoir  of  new 
ideas.”  He  stresses  that  while  MCC  was 
“right  10  years  ago  to  put  more  emphasis 
on  recruiting  older,  more  highly  trained 
personnel,”  the  need  now  is  for  a renewed 
emphasis  on  recruiting  younger  people. 
He  suggests  that  a panel  be  formed  to 
examine  present  trends  and  their  causes 
and  to  propose  responses. 

While  MCC  is  larger,  older,  and  more 
professional  than  it  has  ever  been,  there 
is  a growing  recognition  that  special  ef- 
forts are  needed  to  reach  youth  and  young 
adults.  Other  Mennonite  organizations 
have  reported  similar  trends,  and  many 
people  are  asking,  “What  about  the  young 
people?” 

MCC  leaders  say  they  hope  to  be  part  of 
the  effort  to  provide  new  opportunities 
for  youth  in  service. 

Search  continues  for 
home-grown  training 
of  pastors  in  Canada 

After  a two-day  discussion  on  the 
direction  of  graduate  theological 
education  for  Canadian  Mennonites,  it 
took  the  larger  part  of  the  last  afternoon 
for  the  Findings  Committee  to  define 
where  the  consensus  lay. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Consultation 
on  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
Pastoral  Training  and  Graduate 
Theological  Education  in  Canada 
attracted  32  key  educators  and  leaders, 
representing  six  denominations,  to 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College  in 
Winnipeg,  June  6-7. 

According  to  Abe  Dueck,  a Mennonite 
Brethren  professor  who  chaired  the 
event,  the  issue  is  “that  a new  work  is 
needed  here  in  Canada.” 

This  need  is  related  to  the  need  for 
training  new  pastors  and  leaders  for 
future  demands.  Gerald  Gerbrandt  of 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College 
estimated  that  at  least  250  Canadian 
Mennonite  pastors  will  retire  by  2000. 
Another  estimated  60  pastors  will  leave 
the  pastorate  for  other  reasons.  Add  to 
this  a rough  estimate  of  160  pastors 
needed  for  new  congregations.  “We  will 
need  300  new  ministers — which  amounts 
to  training  and  graduating  20  leaders  a 
year,”  said  Gerbrandt. 


The  first  topic,  “Regionalism  and  Ca- 
nadian Theological  Education,”  was  ex- 
plored by  Herb  Kopp  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  Herald.  “Because  Canada  is 
developing  an  identity  in  its  own  right, 
which  is  also  true  of  the  Mennonite  de- 
nominations, there  is  a sense  that  we 
need  an  Anabaptist  theological  training 
center  in  Canada,  he  said.  “Canadians 
want  to  address  Canadian  issues.” 

Gordon  Harland  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba’s  Religion  Department,  in  his 
presentation  on  “The  Mennonite 
Contribution  to  the  Canadian  Religious 
Mosaic,”  encouraged  Mennonites  to 
dream — a dream  that  might  include  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba’s resources.  “I  ask  you  to  remember 
that  not  everyone  has  the  opportunity  to 
start  something  fresh,”  he  said. 

Archie  Penner  of  Steinbach  Bible 
College  presented  six  models  in  which 
pastoral  training  could  take  place  in 
Canada.  Ralph  Lebold  of  Conrad  Grebel 
College  introduced  another  model  in  his 
description  of  the  seven-year-old 
Conference-Based  Theological  Education 
Program.  If  this  model  were  adopted,  he 
suggested  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
invite  the  four  U.S.  Mennonite  seminaries 
to  get  together  and  form  one  or  more 
extension  centers  in  Canada. 

Out  of  the  presentation  by  John  Toews 
of  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary 
on  “Graduate  Theological  Education” 
came  a discovery  that  little  has  been  done 
on  this  level  of  education  and  that  there  is 
a keen  interest  in  fostering  a program 
that  would  produce  theologians  to  dia- 
logue and  contribute  on  an  ecumenical 
level  with  other  prominent  theologians. 

After  much  deliberation,  the  Findings 
Committee  found  a thread  of  consensus 
at  the  consultation: 

•That  Canadian  Mennonites  will  need  an 
increasing  number  of  trained  pastors. 
•That  denominational  leaders  and  church 
college  administrators  must  work  to- 
gether in  developing  pastoral  education. 
•That  divisive  nationalism  must  be 
avoided. 

•That  “the  realities  of  our  denomina- 
tional structures”  must  be  recognized  and 
“the  realities  of  our  current  seminaries” 
must  be  taken  seriously. 

•That  theological  and  pastoral  education 
needs  to  be  done  regionally  and  nationally 
in  Canada. 

•That  regionalization  is  not  necessarily 
fragmentation  but  can  be  a genuine 
response  to  need. 

•That  theological  and  pastoral  education 
should  occur  on  an  inter-Mennonite  and 
ecumenical  basis  using  available 
seminaries  and  other  resources. 

— Wilma  Derksen,  for  Meetinghouse 
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Ervin  Stutzman  discusses  biblical  principles  of 
church  planting. 


School  for  Apostles 
trains  leaders 
for  evangelism 

Some  45  church  planters,  prospective 
church  planters,  and  pastors  attended  the 
fifth  annual  School  for  Apostles  June  9-13 
at  Black  Rock  Retreat  Center,  Quar- 
ryville,  Pa.  It  was  sponsored  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

A new  feature  this  year  was  the  run- 
ning of  two  concurrent  sessions— one  for 
first-time  enrollees,  and  the  other  for 
church  leaders  who  attended  in  previous 
years.  Ervin  Stutzman  of  Eastern 
Board’s  Home  Ministries  Department  led 
first-timers  in  discussing  biblical  and 
practical  aspects  of  church  planting.  He 
challenged  the  group  to  capitalize  on  their 
strengths  and  take  steps  to  compensate  in 
areas  where  they  are  not  strong. 

Rick  Murphy  of  Lancaster  Conference’s 
Board  of  Congregational  Resources  led 
the  church  planters  who  previously  at- 
tended the  school  in  discussions  on  the 
dynamics  of  church  growth.  He  talked 
about  the  need  for  planning,  determining 
a philosophy  of  ministry,  and  setting 
realistic  goals  for  growth.  “Churches 
grow  in  direct  proportion  to  their  know- 
ing who  they  are  and  where  they  are  go- 
ing,” said  Murphy. 

Lancaster  Conference  bishops  and 
overseers  participated  in  a full  day  of 
seminars  and  discussions.  Speakers  were 
Merle  Stoltzfus,  pastor  of  a fast-growing 
congregation  and  an  overseer  in  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference,  and  Donald  Shafer, 
general  secretary  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  discipling 
church  leaders,  Stoltzfus  said  that  church 
planting  is  not  done  in  isolation,  and  that 
overseers  and  bishops  must  work  along 
with  church  planters.  He  admitted  that 
working  with  people  who  have  no  Men- 
nonite or  other  Christian  background 
makes  church  leaders  and  congregations 
constantly  vulnerable  to  criticism  and 
misunderstanding. 

Shafer  implored  bishops  and  overseers 
to  develop  a sense  of  call  with  relation  to 
their  roles  in  helping  churches  grow.  He 
said  bishops  and  overseers  need  to  help 


build  up  pastors  as  those  pastors  struggle 
with  their  needs,  fears,  and  insecurities. 

Other  speakers  at  the  School  for 
Apostles  were  Mary  Gay  of  Prayer  Vigil 
Ministries,  Tom  Neis  of  Halifax 
Community  Fellowship,  and  John  and 
Naomi  Lederach  of  Philhaven  Hospital. 

Founder  addresses 
Central  Christian’s 
anniversary  celebration 

Central  Christian  High  School  of  Kidron, 
Ohio,  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  on 
May  31.  Founder  Clayton  Swartzentruber 
was  the  keynote  speaker. 

The  vision  for  a Mennonite  high  school 
in  Wayne  County  began  in  the  1950s 
when  a group  of  interested  people  began 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  a 
secondary  school  to  serve  the  Mennonite 
families  in  the  area.  Swartzentruber 
arrived  in  1958  to  begin  laying  th 
groundwork  for  the  school  and  served  as 
its  administrator  for  six  years  after  it 
opened  in  1961. 

“One  of  my  first  memories  on  coming 
to  Kidron,”  said  Swartzentruber,  “is 
when  I went  across  the  road  from  Kidron 


Mennonite  Church  to  a pasture  field. 
There  was  a meadow,  a few  low  hills,  and 
one  cow.  I knelt  there  on  that  hill  and 
asked  God  to  bring  to  fruition  the  dreams 
and  the  visions  of  the  people  of  the  Ohio 
Conference.  I’ll  never  forget,  when  I 
looked  up,  that  cow  was  standing  there 
staring  at  me  and  I prayed,  ‘God,  help  me 
to  be  as  faithful  at  doing  my  task  as  she  is 
doing  hers.’  ” 

Rufus  and  Clara  Amstutz  and  Allen 
and  Anna  Geiser  donated  15  acres  of  land. 
By  July  1959,  the  first  phase  of  the  fund 
drive  had  raised  $233,000.  Groundbreak- 
ing took  place  in  November  1959  and 
construction  was  nearly  completed  by 
April  1961. 

“I  remember  saying  in  those  early  days 
that  building  a Christian  school  is  like 
standing  at  an  intersection  with  signs 
pointing  in  opposite  directions,”  Swartz- 
entruber said.  “The  signs  say,  ‘Public 
School — One  Mile’  and  ‘Central  Chris- 
tian— Two  Miles.’  In  many  ways  those  of 
us  working  to  bring  about  the  vision  had 
to  go  the  second  mile.” 

The  school  opened  with  159  students 
from  30  different  congregations  in  four 
counties.  The  enrollment  increased 
steadily,  peaking  at  236  in  1976.  Enroll- 
ment this  past  year  was  193. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 


Beyond  Little  Bo  Beep 

About  27  percent  of  young  adults  from  Mennonite  homes  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  23  go  to  college.  Another  2 percent  enter  Voluntary  Service. 
Less  is  known  about  the  remaining  71  percent  who  stay  in  their  home 
communities  or  go  elsewhere. 

Congregations  find  it  hard  to  keep  in  touch  because  many  just  seem 
to  disappear  from  active  involvement  after  high  school.  Often  it  is 
assumed  that  they  have  moved  away.  One  pastor  who  made  this  assump- 
tion, upon  careful  checking,  found  that  most  still  lived  in  the  community 
but  had  simply  stopped  coming  to  church. 

It  is  easy  to  assume  that  single  young  adults  will  eventually  return  to 
active  congregational  participation.  But  programming  around  the  Little 
Bo  Peep  theory — “leave  them  alone  and  they  will  come” — is  inadequate. 
Many  who  were  active  in  church  youth  groups  drop  out  of  active  church 
participation,  never  to  return. 

Ministry  with  young  adults  calls  for  allowing  those  in  transition  the 
space  to  do  so,  and  also  encourages  young  adults  to  maintain  meaningful 
connections  to  the  congregation.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

1.  Develop  systematic  ways  for  keeping  in  touch.  One  congregation 
sends  a newsletter.  Another  invites  members  to  sign  up  to  pray  for 
students  in  college,  then  invites  them  to  report  back  to  the  congregation 
when  they  are  home  for  Christmas. 

2.  Affirm  singleness.  Organize  a class  for  singles.  Use  singles  to  share 
their  gifts  such  as  leading  worship.  Encourage  interchurch  young  adult 
activities. 

As  the  Mennonite  Church  works  at  Ten-Year  Goals,  let  us  remember 
that  if  the  back  door  is  larger  than  the  front  door,  church  growth  will  be- 
come a losing  struggle.  Paying  attention  to  young  adults  will  not  only  help 
young  adults  help  themselves,  but  it  will  help  the  church  help  itself  as  it 
presses  forward  into  the  next  decade. — My ma  Burkholder 
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Health  ethics  hearings 
raise  thorny  questions 


Are  people’s  rights  violated  when  they 
are  kept  alive  by  artificial  means  after 
they  have  asked  to  die?  Because  the  tech- 
nology is  available,  are  we  morally  ob- 
ligated to  use  it  in  sustaining  life, 
whatever  the  cost? 

These  questions  are  the  focus  of  health 
ethics  hearings  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  is 
sponsoring  across  the  United  States.  The 
first  three — May  3 in  Hesston,  Kans.; 
June  20  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  and  June  28 
in  Lancaster,  Pa. — plunged  participants 
head-on  into  a thicket  of  thorny  questions 
like  these.  The  approximately  80  persons 
who  attended  the  June  20  session  at  Har- 
risonburg Mennonite  Church  emerged 
five  hours  later  scratched  and  shaken,  but 
seemingly  grateful  for  the  experience. 

“This  meeting  is  not  so  much  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  answers  as  it  is  to  give 
members  of  local  congregations  a chance 
to  identify  questions  and  issues  that 
MMA  should  consider  in  developing 
guidelines  to  deal  with  them,”  said  Ron- 
ald Litwiller,  MMA’s  vice-president  for 
mutual  aid  services  and  moderator  of  the 
meeting. 

For  the  first  two  hours  the  audience  did 
more  listening  than  talking  as  a four- 
member  panel  painted  a convincing  pic- 
ture of  the  complexities  of  bioethical  is- 
sues. Noting  that  the  problem  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  “because  of  the  emo- 
tions generated,”  Willard  Krabill,  a Gosh- 
en, Ind.,  physician,  nonetheless  insisted 
that  the  issues  are  not  only  for  health 
care  professionals  to  debate  and  to  decide. 

“If  we  believe  that  the  church  must  be 
present  at  all  points  of  human  pain,  then 
we  all  need  to  get  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  life,  when  it 
begins,  and  when  and  how  it  ends,”  he 
said.  “Because  we  now  have  awesome 
medical  capabilities  and  the  ability  to  use 
them,  does  that  automatically  mean  we 
should?”  Krabill  asked.  “What  do  our 
beliefs  about  the  sacredness  of  life  mean 
for  the  right  to  live  and  the  right  to  die? 

Conrad  Brunk,  an  ethics  professor  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Waterloo,  Ont., 
observed  that  the  principle  of  sanctity  of 
life  “is  something  Christians  affirm  high- 
ly, but  the  concept  contains  moral  am- 
biguities.” He  asked,  “If  life  is  seen  as  a 
gift  from  God,  then  what  about  death?” 
How  much  do  we  control  our  own  des- 
tinies? We  run  an  excellent  risk  of  ending 
our  own  lives  each  time  we  drive  a car.” 

Noting  that  he  prefers  talking  about 
the  sanctity  of  persons — the  idea  that 
there  is  infinite  meaning  beyond  the  hu- 
man body  in  valuing  life— Brunk  declared 
that  in  making  tough  decisions  on 
prolonging  life  “one  should  consider  how 


much  emotional  suffering  and  cost  the 
person  and  those  around  him  are  willing 
to  endure.” 

Harrisonburg  attorney  Donald  Sho- 
walter  pointed  out  that  no  legal  case  to 
date  has  clearly  defined  “what  is  life.” 
His  comments  on  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  “Living  Will,”  in  which  persons 
may  declare  their  intentions  in  preparing 
for  death,  evoked  considerable  audience 
response. 

The  panel  presentations  that  largely 
batted  ethical  problems  around  in  the 
abstract  quickly  hit  the  concrete  as  Jesse 
Byler  stepped  to  the  lectern,  carrying  his 
portable  oxygen  supply.  A former  pro- 
fessor at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Byler  gave  his  experience  in  coming  to 
terms  with  bronchiectasis,  a longtime 
chronic  lung  disease  that  reached  a crisis 
stage  in  1981.  A year  later  Byler  went  on 
a respiratory  support  system  24  hours  a 
day  in  order  to  live. 

He  read  excerpts  from  a personal  jour- 
nal that  traced  the  process  of  applying  for 
and  then  twice  being  denied  a heart/lung 
transplant.  This  excruciating  ordeal  was 
made  bearable,  Byler  noted,  by  his  small 
group  from  church  standing  by  him  each 
step  of  the  way.  “I  wish  our  group  would 
have  had  some  guidelines  in  helping  us 
work  through  the  application  and  the 
waiting  process,”  he  told  the  audience,  ad- 
ding that  he  first  checked  with  MMA  and 
learned  that  this  operation  would  not  be 
covered  by  insurance  because  it  is 
presently  deemed  “too  experimental.” 

Even  though  Byler’s  condition  has  sta- 
bilized, he  stated  that  “each  day  is  a gift 
from  God.  He  has  power  to  heal  or  not  to 
heal  me.  The  question  for  me  is  not  how 
long  one  should  live  but  for  what  pur- 
pose. ” 

Two  case  studies  of  persons  who  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  die,  one  a critical  burn 
victim  and  the  other  unable  to  breathe 
without  a life-support  system,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  group.  Litwiller  asked  for 
comments  on  both  cases  and  for 
suggestions  on  ways  the  church  can  take 
an  active  role  in  relating  to  persons  in 
these  situations. 

While  the  majority  of  responses  indi- 
cated that  the  patients’  wishes  should  be 
respected,  several  audience  members 
asked  if  the  ethical  considerations  should 
include  whether  the  person  “is  ready  to 
meet  the  Lord.”  Several  times  it  was 
noted  that  Jesse  Byler’s  experience  of- 
fered a dramatic  contrast  between  deci- 
sion-making in  the  context  of  a Christian 
community  and  that  done  when  persons 
have  no  church  connections. 

Different  persons  suggested  appropri- 


ate responses — including  providing  meals 
and  transportation  for  family  members, 
being  available  for  counsel,  and  respect- 
ing decisions  made  along  the  way— both 
during  hospitalization  and  afterwards. 
Family  members  especially  need  love  and 
support  when  a decision  has  been  made  to 
withdraw  life  support  from  a loved  one, 
the  group  agreed. 

The  participants  evaluated  the  hearing 
and  identified  topics  that  they  felt  should 
be  included  in  a health  ethics  study  guide 
that  MMA  will  produce  in  cooperation 
with  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

“We  must  deal  with  these  issues  now,” 
a nurse  stated  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
“The  church  has  traditionally  dragged  its 
feet  on  these  questions,  and  they  get 
decided  by  default.” 

The  next  health  ethics  hearings  will  be 
in  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  Sept.  20;  Fresno, 
Calif.,  Oct.  6;  and  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  25. 

— Jim  Bishop 


Eastern  Board 
commissions  56  youth 
for  service 

Freeman  Miller,  pastor  of  Diamond 
Street  Mennonite  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
charged  56  young  people  to  “join  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  past  and  march 
with  them  with  courage  into  a future  of 
hope.”  He  reminded  them  that  no  prob- 
lems are  too  big  for  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  who  is  writing  the  history  of 
the  world  and  is  using  ordinary  people  to 
do  it. 

The  youth  entered  Voluntary  Service 
(VS),  Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES), 
and  Summer  Training  Action  Teams 
(STAT)  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  commissioning  service  took 
place  on  June  8 at  Weaverland  Mennonite 
Church,  East  Earl,  Pa.  Over  600  people 
attended.  “Your  lives  will  be  changed,” 
Discipleship  Ministries  director  Sam 
Thomas  told  the  youth.  “That’s  a guar- 
antee.” 

Seven  of  the  young  people  entered  VS 
at  several  U.S.  locations. 

Thirty-five  young  people  are  serving  on 
STAT  teams  in  Honduras,  Dominican  Re- 
public, West  Germany,  and  France.  After 
four  weeks  of  training,  STAT  members 
scatter  for  a series  of  practical  assign- 
ments—like  church  construction  and 
maintenance.  Another  STAT  team  is  as- 
sisting church  planters  in  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Three  YES  teams  began  their  service 
assignments  with  a three-month  training 
period  at  the  YES  Discipleship  Center  in 
Philadelphia.  One  team  will  spend  eight 
months  in  West  Germany,  another  one 
will  serve  in  Belize  for  four  months,  and 
the  third  one  will  go  to  Honduras  for 
three  months. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jim  Millen,  Akron,  Pa. 

Good  questions,  Brother  Roy  E. 
Hartzler  (“Mennonite  Pentecostals  Please 
Stand  Up!”  July  1).  While  the  Mennonite 
Pentecostals  are  in  committee  deciding 
where  to,  how  many,  and  how  often,  I 
have  a couple  of  questions. 

What  is  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
And  why  the  mystery?  How  do  I receive 
it?  How  does  it  differ  from  the  indwelling 
Spirit?  Why  wouldn’t  every  Christian 
want  it? 

Wilmer  D.  Swope,  Leetonia,  Ohio 

The  news  report  on  the  Hymnal 
Council  by  Steve  Shenk  in  the  June  24 
issue  was  both  informative  and  interest- 
ing. It  is  to  be  earnestly  and  sincerely 
hoped  that  as  few  human  frailties  and  era 
oddities  as  possible  will  mar  and  deface 
the  beauty  and  the  timelessness  of  the 
new  hymnal. 

The  power  and  beauty  of  either  or  both 
hymn  or  tune  should  not  be  emasculated 
nor  vandalized  for  short  era  styles.  A 
good  hymn  tune  should  not  be  either 
lengthened  nor  shortened  to  accom- 
modate a new  alteration  of  a word  with 
two  syllables  to  replace  a present  or 
original  text  word  of  one  syllable.  The 
natural  cadence  (fall  of  the  sound  of  a 
word)  of  a hymn  should  not  be  patched  or 
shoddied  for  era  oddities. 

I agree  heartily  with  the  council  that  a 
hymnal  which  has  a timeless  quality 
should  not  be  dated  by  current  fads  either 
in  music  or  words.  The  Gaither  choruses 
have  their  place  and  value  in  the  king- 
dom, but  I believe  with  all  my  heart, 
mind,  and  soul  that  the  contemporary 
music  tools  belong  not  in  a timeless 
hymnal,  but  in  a paperback  collection  of 
their  own.  How  about  a Life  Songs  III? 
This  would  give  the  publishing  house  an 
extra  source  of  income! 

There  need  to  be  more  hymns  about 
heaven,  eternal  life,  and  the  Christian’s 
rightful  aspirations  to  these.  If  there  is  no 
heaven,  where  and  what  can  the  Chris- 
tian hope  for  after  this  life  is  over?  The 
loss  of  hymns  about  heaven  in  The  Men- 
nonite Hymnal  was  sad.  Choral  hymns 
need  to  be  provided  and  the  number 
increased. 

We  should  become  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  careful  spirit-breathed  a 
cappella  four-part  singing  in  our  con- 
gregations. With  the  advent  and  place- 
ment of  musical  instruments  in  our 
assemblies,  there  are  temptations  to  use 
these  to  shore  up  and  assist  the  singing. 


Our  worship  offering  to  the  Lord  should 
have  no  need  of  crutches.  Perhaps  we 
need  again  to  schedule  singing  schools 
and  music  awareness  in  our  congrega- 
tions. The  Hymnal  Council  should  select 
hymn  tunes  and  music  or  harmonizations 
for  an  easy  spirit-filled  flow  of  congrega- 
tional singing. 

A hymnal  well  prepared,  both  in  text 
(words)  and  music  (tunes),  is  like  an 
electrical  generating  plant  converting 
inert  matter  into  energy  and  power.  This 
power  breaks  forth  into  light  and  power 
in  the  churches,  giving  (1)  glory  to  God, 
(2)  increase  to  the  kingdom,  (3)  renewal 
and  revival,  (4)  the  teaching  of  truth 
(theology)  and,  last  but  not  least,  (5)  the 
sharing  of  the  good  news  (the  gospel). 

May  God  richly  bless  the  Hymnal 
Council.  May  it  be  like  Samuel  in  the 
tabernacle:  tuned  to  hear  the  voice  and 
wisdom  from  above  and  willingly  to  say, 
“Speak,  Lord,  for  your  servants  hear.” 

Annie  E.  Wenger-Keller,  South  Point, 
Ohio 

I commend  you  for  printing  Peter 
Dyck’s  review  of  the  books  The  Anguish 
of  the  Jews  and  The  Jesus  Connection 
(June  24).  An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  role 
of  anti-Semitism  in  the  church  today  is 
overdue,  at  the  least.  It  is  especially  so  in 
the  Mennonite  Church,  because  of  its 
strong  ties  with  a German  heritage. 

I would  challenge  you  to  open  up  the 
topic  of  Mennonite  relationships  with 
Jews  before,  during,  and  since  World  War 
II.  I believe  there  are  many  hidden 
stories,  both  positive  and  negative,  that  if 
examined  could  benefit  our  understand- 
ing of  Jews,  ourselves,  and  anti-Semi- 
tism. 

Joseph  Hertzler,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I appreciated  Weldon  Schloneger’s 
symbolic  article,  “Peace  in  Four-Part 
Harmony”  (June  24).  Perhaps  it  would 
mess  up  his  symbolism  to  rename  the 
article,  “Peace  in  Five-Part  Harmony,” 
and  thus  also  include  the  goodly  number 
in  many  of  our  congregations  who  sing 
with  heart  and  mind  (but  not  with  voice) 
or  sing  somewhere  between  the  sopranos, 
altos,  tenors,  and  basses.  Their 
participation  does  not  constitute  discord 
or  disharmony.  In  their  own  way  they  fill 
in  missing  notes  in  the  harmonious  song 
of  worship  and  peace. 

Gladys  Hershey  Kennel,  Parkesburg, 
Pa. 

“Divorce:  Couldn’t  Anybody  Listen?” 
(June  17)  by  Jurgen  Brauer  was  excellent. 
Active  listening  is  difficult,  but  I am  con- 
vinced that  listening  is  a “must”  for  good 
relations  whether  in  marriage  or  church 
relations.  I have  learned  and  observed 
that  when  there  is  love  the  listening  is 
much  less  difficult.  I have  also  learned 
that  when  I am  “nursing  a grudge,”  even 
a teeny-tiny  grudge  that  I wouldn’t  want 


to  call  a grudge,  then  I become  as  our 
small  friend  who  admitted,  “I  can’t  want  to 
listen.” 

I note  also  with  much  appreciation  the 
article  “Prayer  is  Hard  Work”  by  Duane 
Beck  (June  24).  Yes,  prayer  is  hard  work 
for  me.  When  it  is  not  hard  work  I realize 
that  I am  not  truly  desiring  the  change  in 
myself  or  others,  and  I am  not  really 
expecting  God  to  answer. 


J.  Otis  Yoder,  Breezewood,  Pa. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  printing 
the  article  written  by  H.  Harold  Hartzler, 
“The  Bible  Is  Inspired,  Infallible,  and 
Inerrant”  (May  27).  It  is  a welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  seething  pot  of  today’s  dis- 
cussions. His  references  to  Billy  Graham 
and  J.  B.  Smith  should  assist  all  who  read 
to  find  “home  base.” 

The  testimony  of  his  university  expe- 
rience should  help  those  who  are  wres- 
tling with  the  skeptical  secularism  in  our 
halls  of  learning.  Harold  kept  reading  the 
Bible  every  day.  But  it  is  a shame,  a 
betrayal,  that  Rutgers  University, 
founded  in  1766  for  the  purpose  of  training 
ministers,  in  the  intervening  years,  lost  its 
perspective  and  allowed  a skeptic  on  its 
faculty  who  “did  not  order  his  life 
according  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  or  the 
commandments  of  the  Bible.” 


Dennis  W.  Bakke,  Washington,  D.C. 

This  letter  is  to  object  to  the  article 
written  by  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus  (May 
20).  I am  especially  upset  at  the  article’s 
statement  that  “Jesus  commended  Mary 
for  putting  kingdom  work  above  kitchen 
work.”  Making  this  excerpt  a subtitle  on 
the  front  page  heightened  my  concern 
even  more. 

There  are  two  major  problems  with 
this  statement.  First,  it  seems  to  assume 
that  “kitchen  work”  is  somehow  not 
kingdom  work.  There  is  no  biblical  justifi- 
cation for  making  such  hierarchical  judg- 
ments about  various  kinds  of  work.  All 
work  done  as  unto  the  Lord  is  kingdom 
work.  The  statement  is  particularly  trou- 
blesome in  this  day  when  families  and 
homemaking  are  under  attack  by  our  cul- 
ture. 

The  second  problem  with  the  statement 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  Luke  passage. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Jesus  was  talking 
more  about  the  various  roles  the  two 
sisters  were  to  play  and  balance  in  play- 
ing those  roles,  rather  than  setting  up  one 
job  as  better  or  worse  than  another. 

These  are  dangerous  mistakes  in  in- 
terpretation because  they  lead  people  to 
believe  that  their  calling  and  work  may 
be  more  or  less  important  to  the  kingdom 
than  someone  else’s  (for  example,  it’s  bet- 
ter to  be  a minister  than  a politician  or 
businessman).  This  is  not  supported  bib- 
lically and  can  be  damaging  to  the  Lord’s 
work. 


JULY  22, 1986 
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Radio  program  helps  build  Jamaica  church.  Keith  Allen  (left)  directs  the  Way  to  Life  radio 
program  in  Jamaica.  He  is  also  pastor  of  Temple  HallMennonite  Church.  An  attempt  to  build 
the  appeal  of  the  program  and  tie  it  closer  to  the  Jamaica  Mennonite  congregations  and  their 
evangelistic  thrusts  will  be  one  of  the  efforts  to  turn  the  tide  of  declining  church  membership 
there. 

Here  Allen  discusses  the  program  with  Ken  Weaver,  director  of  Media  Ministries  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  outside  W ay  to  Life  headquarters  in  the  capital  city  of  Kings  ton. 


Former  home  missions  worker  Maude 
Douglas,  88,  died  on  June  23  in  Batesville, 
Ark.  She  came  in  contact  with  Mennonites  in 
the  1920s  while  her  husband  was  dying  of  tu- 
berculosis at  the  Mennonite-operated  La  Junta 
Sanitarium  (now  Medical  Center)  in  Colorado. 
She  returned  to  her  native  Arkansas  and 
helped  establish  five  Mennonite  congregations, 
a 12-grade  school,  a mission  farm,  and  several 
small  businesses. 

A letter  to  the  Canadian  government  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  supports  in- 
creased efforts  to  find  “just  and  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  situations  of  conflict”  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa.  The  letter  was  signed  by  MCC 
Canada  executive  director  Dan  Zehr  and  sent 
on  June  3 to  External  Affairs  Minister  Joe 
Clark.  It  commends  the  Canadian  government 
for  its  efforts  to  end  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
but  expresses  disappointment  at  the  govern- 
ment’s approval  of  the  U.S.  bombing  raid  on 
Libya. 

A Frank  Epp  memorial  book  was  planned  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  dur- 
ing the  May  30-31  meeting  of  its  Executive 
Committee  in  Winnipeg.  Epp,  who  died  last 
January,  was  a Canadian  Mennonite  leader 
who  helped  establish  MCC  Canada  in  1964.  The 
book,  to  be  published  during  the  next  year,  will 
include  a selection  of  Epp’s  writings  that  pro- 
ject his  vision  for  the  faithful  church,  and 
MCC’s  role  in  that  vision.  Persons  wishing  to 
recommend  particular  writings  for  the  book 
are  invited  to  send  their  suggestions  soon  to 
Waldo  Neufeld  at  MCC  Canada,  134  Plaza  Dr., 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9. 

Private  citizens  can  play  an  important  role 
in  improving  U.S. -Soviet  relations,  said  par- 
ticipants in  a daylong  seminar  recently  at  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Evanston,  111. 
Nearly  30  peace  and  religious  groups  sponsored 
the  conference  attended  by  over  400  people. 
Mennonites  were  among  the  sponsors  as  well 
as  the  speakers.  Walter  Sawatsky,  a visiting 
professor  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  urged  participants  to  “see  the 
world  as  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  see  it 
and  to  see  Americans  through  their  eyes.” 
Similarly,  Gerald  Shenk,  a doctoral  student  at 
Garrett-Evangelical  Theological  Seminary, 
said  that  “it  is  a mistake  to  see  the  Soviet 
people  as  mirror  images  of  us.”  Both  Sawatsky 
and  Shenk  have  had  extensive  experience  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Deaf  ministries  leaders  affirmed  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions’  network  of  deaf  minis- 
tries in  local  congregations  at  a recent  Deaf 
Ministries  Leadership  Retreat.  Some  20  people 
attended  the  event  at  Camp  Hebron  near 
Halifax,  Pa.  This  year  individuals  working  in 
deaf  ministries  in  other  related  denominations 
were  welcomed— Mennonite  Brethren,  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  and  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Conference.  “I  can’t  emphasize  enough  the 
need  for  Anabaptist  denominations  to  work  to- 
gether in  deaf  ministries,”  said  MBM  Deaf 
Ministries  director  Sheila  Stopher  Yoder.  “We 
found  we  learned  so  much  from  each  other  that 
we  wouldn’t  have  if  we  met  separately.” 


The  Greencroft  retirement  community  broke 
ground  for  its  new  Senior  Center  on  June  12. 

The  groundbreaking  culminated  over  two 
years  of  planning  and  fund  raising.  Estimated 
cost  for  the  13,000-square-foot  center  is  $1 
million.  The  center  will  provide  a focus  for 
residential  outreach  and  personal  and  group 
services  such  as  Meals-on-Wheels  and  Home 
Health  Care.  Greencroft  is  a Mennonite  fa- 
cility based  in  Goshen,  Ind. 


New  appointments: 

•Herman  Bontrager,  executive  secretary,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  Peace  Section,  start- 
ing next  spring.  He  succeeds  Urbane  Peachey. 
Barbara  Willems  Hoover  will  be  acting  execu- 
tive secretary  until  Bontrager  completes  a 
seven-month  study  and  preparation  leave. 
Bontrager  is  currently  MCC’s  overseas 
secretary  for  the  Caribbean  and  South 
America.  He  has  also  worked  in  the  Personnel 
Department  and  has  served  in  Honduras  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  in 
El  Salvador  with  the  Beachy  Amish  Church. 
•Jerry  Weaver,  student  life  director,  Hesston 
College.  He  succeeds  Ruth  Guengerich.  For  the 
past  four  years,  Weaver  was  marketing  direc- 
tor for  Hesston  (Kans.)  Business  Interiors.  For 
seven  years  before  that  he  served  at  Bethel 
College  in  North  Newton,  Kans.,  as  campus 
minister,  counseling  director,  and  assistant  to 
the  president.  For  eight  years  before  that,  he 
was  pastor  of  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church  in 
Hesston. 

•J.  W.  Sprunger,  marketing  and  field  services 
manager  for  the  Congregational  Literature  Di- 
vision, Mennonite  Publishing  House,  starting 
in  September.  He  succeeds  Dave  Cressman. 
Sprunger  currently  serves  at  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  headquarters  in 
Newton,  Kans.,  as  executive  secretary  of  the 


Commission  on  Education.  Before  that  he  was 
a pastor. 

•Pauline  Kennel,  minister,  Chicago  Area  Men- 
nonites. She  helps  lead  the  20  Mennonite  con- 
gregations in  the  metropolitan  area.  They  are 
affiliated  with  three  different  denominations. 
Kennel  recently  completed  a four-year  term  as 
coordinator  under  the  group’s  old  constitution. 
A former  teacher,  Kennel  was  ordained  in 
1984. 

•Stan  and  Jane  Freyenberger,  workers  in 
Nepal,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting 
in  July.  They  will  be  agriculturalists  in  one  of 
United  Mission  to  Nepal’s  economic  develop- 
ment projects.  Freyenbergers  served  pre- 
viously with  MBM  in  Ghana,  1976-82.  Most 
recently  they  were  at  Kansas  State  University 
in  Manhattan,  where  Stan  received  a master’s 
degree  in  agronomy  and  Jane  previously 
earned  a master’s  degree  in  nutrition. 

•Ron  and  Betty  Lou  Collins,  short-term 
workers  in  Bolivia  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  starting  in  June.  They  will  serve  in 
Santa  Cruz  until  November  as  a Bible  teacher 
and  counselor  (Ron)  and  a health  educator  and 
nutritionist  (Betty  Lou).  Ron  is  a Hispanic 
ministries  professor  at  Goshen  College,  and 
Betty  Lou  is  a registered  nurse. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•James  Smith  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Hope- 
dale  (111.)  Mennonite  Church  on  June  29.  He 
was  licensed  in  1984. 

•Paul  Yoder,  Sr.,  was  installed  as  interim  pas- 
tor of  Ridgeway  Mennonite  Church,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  on  June  8.  He  served  previously 
as  pastor  of  Bayshore  Mennonite  Church, 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

•Roger  Steffy  was  installed  as  associate  pastor 
of  Central  Mennonite  church,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
on  July  6.  He  is  a 1986  graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary. 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


Vietnam  gets  first  MCCer  in  a decade.  Vietnam  has  been  off-limits  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  for  11  years.  That  changed  this  year  when  Frieda  Wiebe  (left)  spent  six  weeks  at 
the  University  of  Can  Tho  library. 

The  librarian  from  Vancouver , B.C. , spent  most  of  the  time  helping  the  staff  catalog 
new  books  and  recatolog  others  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  classification  system.  She 
also  conducted  classes  on  library  organization  and  management  for  the  library  staff. 

Universities  and  their  libraries  have  received  little  of  the  time  and  money  needed  as 
most  of  Vietnam's  resources  since  the  Vietnam  War  have  gone  into  rebuilding  to  meet 
basic  needs  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

MCC  had  not  been  able  to  place  workers  in  Vietnam  since  the  defeat  of  the  U.S. -backed 
government  in  the  south  by  the  communist  government  in  the  north.  Canada  maintains 
better  relations  with  the  current  government  in  Vietnam  than  does  the  United  States,  so  it 
was  easier  to  send  a Canadian  MCCer  than  an  American. 


Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Jim  and  Judi  Miller  returned  from  India  in 
late  May  after  serving  five  years  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  They  were  staff 
members  at  Kodaikanal  School,  which  is  at- 
tended by  missionary  children  and  others. 
Their  address  is  118  Wolf  St.,  Apt.  1,  Elkhart, 
IN  46516. 

•Marian  Hostetler  returned  from  West  Africa 
in  early  June  following  a nine-month  MBM 
assignment.  She  served  as  a traveling  writer 
and  editor  in  several  countries.  Her  address  is 
1910  Morton  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

•John  and  Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce  returned  from 
India  in  mid-June  following  a nine-month 
MBM  assignment.  They  taught  at  Kodaikanal 
School.  Their  address  is  1603  S.  15th  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Ron  and  Betty  Lou  Collins  arrived  in  Bolivia 
in  mid-June  to  begin  a six-month  MBM  assign- 
ment. They  are  involved  in  church  planting, 
evangelism,  and  teaching.  Their  address  is 
Casilla  3086,  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia. 


Upcoming  events: 

•All-New  England  Gathering  of  Mennonite 
People,  Aug.  30-31,  at  Bethany  Birches  Camp, 
Plymouth,  Vt.  The  fourth  annual  event,  also 
called  “Weekend  in  the  Birches,”  is  sponsored 
by  New  England  Fellowship  of  Mennonite 
Churches.  The  speaker  is  David  Shenk  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and  the 
topic  is  “What  Difference  Does  Jesus  Make?” 
More  information  from  Weekend  in  the 
Birches  at  R.  1,  Box  295,  White  River  Junction, 
VT  05001;  phone  802-295-5521. 

•Special  Exhibit,  now  through  Oct.  26,  at  Men- 
nonite Heritage  Center,  Souderton,  Pa. 
Entitled  “Mennonite  Migration  from 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania:  1703-1920,”  it 
depicts  the  lifestyle  and  culture  of  the  Men- 
nonites  who  left  for  other  parts  of  North 
America  during  that  time.  Included  are  per- 
sonal belongings  they  took  with  them,  maps 
they  used  to  guide  them,  and  letters  they  wrote 
home.  More  information  from  Joyce  Hedrick  at 
the  center,  24  S.  Main  St.,  Souderton,  PA 
18964;  phone  215-723-1700. 

•1986  Exhibit,  July  8-Nov.  1,  at  German  Cul- 
ture Museum,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio.  It  features 
the  Amish/Mennonite  culture  of  Holmes  and 
Tuscarawas  counties  in  Ohio  and  a selection  of 
items  from  previous  exhibits.  This  is  the  fifth 
exhibit  organized  by  Stanley  Kaufman,  the 
museum’s  director-curator.  More  information 
from  Kaufman  at  the  museum,  Walnut  Creek, 
OH  44687;  phone  216-893-2842. 

•Grey stone  CPS  Reunion,  Aug.  22-24,  at  Camp 
Friedenswald,  Cassopolis,  Mich.  This  is  for 
people  who  served  in  Civilian  Public  Service’s 
camp  #77  during  World  War  II.  More  informa- 
tion from  Art  Weaver  at  60119  CR  1,  Elkhart, 
IN  46517;  phone  219-522-7009. 

•Indiana  Mennonite  Slo-Pitch  Softball 
Tourney,  Aug.  30-Sept.  1,  in  Fort  Wayne.  The 
ninth  annual  event  for  congregations  will  in- 
clude a women’s  tourney  for  the  first  time — 
alongside  the  usual  men’s  team  competition. 
The  entry  deadline  is  Aug.  10.  More  informa- 


tion from  Brad  or  Roger  Miller  at  Box  165, 
Huntertown,  IN  46748;  phone  219-637-3523. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Assistant  director  of  information,  Hesston 
College.  Responsibilities  include  development 
and  preparation  of  publications  and  manage- 
ment of  the  news  bureau.  Writing  and 
photography/darkroom  skills  are  required. 
Layout  and  production  knowledge  is  helpful. 
Contact  Pam  Sibert  at  the  college,  Box  3000, 
Hesston,  KS  67062;  phone  316-327-4221. 
•Assistant  hostess,  International  Guest 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  a one-year 
Voluntary  Service  position  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Duties  include  cleaning, 
meal  preparation,  receptionist/secretarial 
responsibilities,  and  interacting  with  guests. 
Good  interpersonal  skills  and  some  cross- 
cultural  experience  desirable.  Contact  Gwen 
Preheim-Bartel  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

New  resources: 

•Peace  pamphlets  from  Herald  Press  of  Men- 


nonite Publishing  House.  Called  “Letters  to 
American  Christians,”  the  seven  12-page 
pamphlets  were  written  by  John  Stoner,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee U.S.  Peace  Section.  They  challenge  popular 
definitions  of  the  gospel  which  are  frequently 
compromised  with  American  culture  and 
values.  The  pamphlets  are  available  for  $1.95  a 
set  (plus  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling)  from 
Herald  Press  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 

•Resource  persons  for  spiritual  renewal  from 
the  Ministry  of  Spirituality  Committee  of  Men- 
nonite Church  General  Board.  It  is  a listing  of 
70  persons  or  couples  across  the  denomination 
who  are  available  to  serve  congregations  as 
evangelists,  spiritual  life  speakers,  and  other 
renewal  ministries.  The  listing  can  be  obtained 
for  $2.00  from  General  Board  at  528  E. 
Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 

Special  meetings:  Earl  Gray  bill,  Parkesburg, 
Pa.,  at  a tent  revival  along  R.  322  near  Honey 
Brook,  Pa.,  Aug.  2-10. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Mt.  Vernon,  Port  Republic,  Va.:  Chad 
Bowman,  Wesley  Dennison,  Alvin  Mowbray, 
Laura  Mowbray,  Anita  and  Everett  Roadcap, 
Daniel  Roadcap,  Tim  Roadcap,  and  Marcus 
Roadcap. 

Change  of  address:  Roy  and  Florence  Kreider 
from  Pennsylvania  to  1459  Hillcrest  Dr.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801.  Steve  and  Debbie  Fath 
from  118  Wolf  St.,  to  119  W.  Cleveland  Ave., 
Elkhart,  IN  46516.  Paul  Sieber  from  Urbana, 
111.,  to  Box  687,  1001  E.  Partridge,  Metamora, 
IL  61548.  R.  Herbert  and  Shirley  Minnich 
from  127  Erb  St.,  to  224  S.  College  Drive, 
Hesston,  KS  67062.  Phone:  316-327-2828. 
Galen  Johns  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  18166  CR 
48,  New  Paris,  IN  46553. 


Pontius 


WE  CREATURES  HAVE 
CONI E A LONO  WAS) 
SINCE  WE  WORSHIPPED 
THE  CrOLDE-N 
CALP  ! 


JoelKauffmann 


NOW  WE  WORSHIP  SC5TH  CALVES, 
OOR  THIGHS,  SI  CEPS,  NOT  TO 

MENTION  the  ABDOMEN  . 


JULY  22, 1986 
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BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Andres,  Dean  and  Jayne,  Bryan,  Ohio,  third 
child,  second  son,  Peter  David,  June  25. 

Grieser,  Michael  and  Elisabeth  (Smucker), 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  first  child,  Nathan  Joel, 
May  31. 

Groeneweg,  James  and  Patsy,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Jesse  J.,  Apr.  20. 

Grosh,  Jeffrey  and  Christine  (Adams), 
York,  Pa.,  first  child,  Eric  Michael,  June  26. 

Hudson,  Ronnie  and  Chris  (Henderson), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  first  child,  Kristi  Dawn, 
June  20. 

Hurst,  Clifford  and  Christina,  Narvon,  Pa., 
first  child,  Caryn,  June  30. 

Jones,  Rick  and  Cindy,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
third  son,  Justin  Nathaniel,  Mar.  1. 

Kauffman,  Nelson  and  Rebecca  (Schroeder), 
Wellman,  Iowa,  first  child,  Seth  Nelson,  June 
25. 

La  Furge,  Robert  and  Debra  (Busjahn), 
Rockford,  111.,  first  child,  Nicole  Marie,  June 
22. 

Martin,  Irvin  and  Anna  (Burkhart),  Dal- 
lastown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Roxanne  Jennifer, 
Apr.  21. 

Nice,  G.  Scott  and  Sandra  Pam  (Moyer), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jesse  Nicole,  June 
29. 

Shenk,  J.  Elvin  and  Juanita,  East  Peters- 
burg, Pa.,  first  child,  J.  Andre,  June  24. 

Short,  Mark  and  Beverly,  Alaska,  second 
child,  first  son,  Mark  Spencer,  May  20. 

Slabaugh,  Lamar  and  Mary  (Linder),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Jacklyn  Kar, 
June  27. 

Slagell,  Dennis  and  Candace  (Wyatt), 
Weatherford,  Okla.,  first  child,  Jordan  Elaine, 
June  4. 

Speigle,  Timothy  and  Donna,  Boswell,  Pa., 
first  child,  Hannah  Renee,  June  27. 

Wyse,  Sam  and  June,  Archbold,  Ohio,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Rochelle  June,  Mar.  6. 

Yoder,  Johnny  and  Martha  (Miller),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  first  child,  Tyler  John,  July  1. 

Yoder,  Jon  and  Joyce  (Bontrager),  Salem, 
Oreg.,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathan  Paul, 
June  16. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Freed-Ruster.  Daniel  Freed,  Salford  cong., 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Donna  Ruster,  Deep  Run 
West  cong.,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  by  John  Sharp,  June 
28. 

Gochenaur-Rheinheimer.  Robert  H. 
Gochenaur  III,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  New  Dan- 
ville cong.,  and  Karen  Rheinheimer,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Erb  cong.,  by  Jay  C.  Garber,  June  28. 

Hummel-Bauder.  Bruce  Hummel, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  and  Kimberly  Bauder, 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  Salem  cong.,  by  J.  Mark 
Frederick,  Jr.,  June  21. 

Noblit-Hippeli.  Matthew  Noblit,  Quak- 
ertown, Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Donna  Hippeli,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Salem  cong., 
by  J.  Mark  Frederick,  Jr.,  June  14. 

Reesor-Roth,  Paul  E.  Reesor,  Markham, 
Ont.,  Steeles  Avenue  cong.,  and  Ann  Roth,  Tor- 
onto, Ont.,  Warden  Woods  cong.,  by  Connie 
Zehr  and  Art  Byer,  May  24. 

Ruth-Creager.  Loren  Ruth,  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  and  Beth  Creager,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  by  Paul 
Ruth,  grandfather  of  the  groom,  June  14. 


Sears-Beck.  Jeffrey  Sears,  Tiskilwa,  111., 
Willow  Springs  cong.,  and  Janis  Beck,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Milo  Kauffman 
and  Keith  Leinbach,  June  28. 

Stockburger-Fahmi.  Ronald  Stockburger, 
West  Unity,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Sheila 
Fahrni,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Assembly  of  God,  by 
Don  Bressette  and  Keith  Leinbach,  June  21. 

Yoder-Hershberger.  Steve  Yoder,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Sunnyslope  cong.,  and  Joanne 
Hershberger,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek 
cong.,  by  Don  Nofziger,  June  28. 


OBITUARIES 


Alderfer,  Eva  R.,  daughter  of  Noah  and 
Emma  Burkhart,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Aug.  25,  1905;  died  of  respiratory  failure  at 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  June  24,  1986;  aged  80  y.  On 
Dec.  3,  1960,  she  was  married  to  William  L. 
Alderfer,  who  died  on  Jan.  22,  1986.  Surviving 
are  2 stepdaughters  (Ethel— Mrs.  James  D. 
Clemmer  and  Miriam— Mrs.  G.  Edward  Gah- 
man),  one  stepson  (Claude  Y.  Alderfer),  8 
grandchildren,  and  8 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  28,  in  charge  of  Mark  M.  Derstine  and 
Gerald  Clemmer;  interment  in  Blooming  Glen 
Cemetery. 

Brunk,  Anna  Barbara,  daughter  of  John  G. 
and  Magdalena  (Wenger)  Brunk,  was  born  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  6,  1899;  died  of  re- 
spiratory failure  at  Virginia  Mennonite  Home, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  27,  1986;  aged  87  y. 
Surviving  is  one  foster  sister  (Roberta  C. 
Fulk).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters 
and  2 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  Lindale 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  29,  in  charge  of  Lynn  Miller, 
Randy  Schweitzer,  Moses  Slabaugh,  and 
Samuel  Weaver;  interment  in  Lindale  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Douglas,  Maude  Ethel,  daughter  of  George 
and  Oda  Dickerson,  was  born  at  Coffeyville, 
Kans.,  Oct.  20,  1897;  died  in  a Batesville,  Ark., 
hospital  on  June  23,  1986;  aged  88  y.  She  was 
married  to  John  Brooke,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  In  1922,  she  married  Ed  Buckingham, 
who  also  preceded  her  in  death.  On  Aug.  9, 
1930,  she  married  John  A.  Douglas,  who  died  in 
1956.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Darlene 
Harrington),  2 stepdaughters  (Edna  Ivens  and 
Jewell  Kirkland),  one  foster  daughter  (Sandra 
Blankenship),  12  grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  half  sister  (Marie 
Perry).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 half 
brothers  and  2 half  sisters.  She  was  a member 
of  Calico  Rock  Mennonite  Fellowship,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of  Floyd 
Miller  and  Frank  Horst;  interment  in  Calico 
Rock  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Loucks,  Beulab  A.,  daughter  of  George  S. 
and  Malinda  (Davis)  Loucks,  was  born  at  Al- 
verton,  Pa.,  Oct.  29,  1904;  died  at  Frick  Com- 
munity Health  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  June 
15,  1986;  aged  81  y.  She  was  an  employee  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  for  42  years.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sisters  (Georgia  E.  Loucks  and 
Gladys  Burkhart).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  sister  (Frances — Mrs.  Ellrose  Zook). 
She  was  a member  of  Scottdale  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
James  Murphy  Memorial  Home  on  June  17,  in 
charge  of  William  F.  Hoffman;  interment  in 
the  Alverton  Cemetery. 

Souder,  Mary,  was  born  on  Mar.  13,  1927; 
died  at  Telford,  Pa.,  June  4,  1986;  aged  59  y. 
She  was  married  to  Gerald  Souder,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 daughters,  3 sisters, 
and  5 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  Finland 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  7,  in  charge  of  Warren  M. 
Wenger. 


Stamm,  Carol,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Anna  (Liechty)  Graber,  was  born  at  Leo,  Ind., 
Apr.  22,  1936;  died  at  Fulton  County  Health 
Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  June  30,  1986;  aged  50 
y.  On  June  19,  1955,  she  was  married  to  Duane 
E.  Stamm,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Archie  and  Matthew),  4 daughters  (Gwen 
Stamm,  Cindy — Mrs.  Don  Swartzentruber, 
Brenda— Mrs.  Paul  Smucker,  and  Susan 
Stamm),  4 grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Glenn, 
Edwin,  and  Harry  Graber),  and  3 sisters 
(Marie  Graber,  Agnes — Mrs.  Ralph  Witmer, 
and  Lillian — Mrs.  Gerald  Hartman).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  one  in- 
fant brother  (Raymond).  She  was  a member  of 
Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  3,  in  charge  of  Keith 
Leinbach,  Jim  Groeneweg,  and  Walter 
Stuckey;  interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Cora,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Adaline  Lehman,  was  born  in  Allen  Co.,  Ohio, 
on  July  13,  1894;  died  of  a stroke  and  heart 
failure  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  June  17,  1986;  aged  91 
y.  On  Sept.  4,  1919,  she  was  married  to  George 
Henry  Weaver.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Lois  Arlene  King),  one  son  (Vernon  Holmes), 
and  7 grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Elida,  Ohio.  Funeral 
services  were  held  in  Warsaw,  Ind.,  on  June  18, 
in  charge  of  Fred  Drye. 

Correction:  The  following  obituary  ap- 
peared in  the  June  10  issue,  but  because  it 
contained  a number  of  errors  we  are  printing  it 
again  correctly. 

Keens,  Emily  E.,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Annie 
(Rohrer)  Mann,  was  born  on  Sept.  27,  1900; 
died  on  May  15,  1986;  aged  85  y.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Raymond  Keens,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  Surviving  are  7 children  (Violet — Mrs. 
Richard  Barr,  Samuel,  Sophia — Mrs.  Donald 
Johnson,  Electa — Mrs.  Carl  Mohler,  Elva — 
Mrs.  Elmer  Martin,  Janet— Mrs.  Roy  Sharp, 
and  Marlin),  21  grandchildren,  11  great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Anna  Campbell).  She 
was  a member  of  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  20,  in  charge  of  Lester  Hoover  and  Don 
Good;  interment  in  Millersville  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greensburg,  Kans., 
Aug.  1-3 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford,  Nebr., 
Aug.  1-3 

Eastern  States  Assembly,  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  1-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  5-7 

VIII  Assembly  of  Mennonite  Hispanic  Churches,  Montreal, 
Que.,  Aug.  5-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Aug.  7-8 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  annual  assembly, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  7-10 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  officers’  meeting,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Aug.  12-14 

Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  23 

All-New  England  Gathering  of  Mennonite  People,  Plymouth, 
Vt.,  Aug.  30-31 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  1 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  fall  classes  begin, 
Sept.  3 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Landlsville,  Pa.,  Sept.  6- 
7 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  10 

Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Synagogue  torched  as  Israel  said  to  be 
on  brink  of ‘culture  war’ 

Israeli  leaders  are  warning  that  the 
Jewish  state  stands  at  the  brink  of  a war 
between  secular  and  religious  Jews.  The 
warnings  were  issued  hours  after  a Tel 
Aviv  synagogue  was  torched  recently.  An 
anonymous  caller  to  an  Israeli  radio  sta- 
tion said  the  act  was  in  retaliation  for  the 
Orthodox  campaign  of  vandalizing  bus 
shelters. 

Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  convened 
several  members  of  his  cabinet  to  discuss 
the  crisis,  regarded  as  the  most  serious 
between  secular  and  religious  Jews  in  at 
least  25  years.  “We  are  at  the  brink  of  a 
culture  war,”  said  Interior  Minister 
Yitzhak  Peretz,  one  of  two  Orthodox  rab- 
bis who  serve  as  ministers  in  the  cabinet. 
“I  call  on  the  public  to  display  tolerance.” 

The  Orthodox  campaign  began  last 
year  against  what  many  Jews  regarded  as 
sexually  provocative  ads  on  bus  shelters. 
The  campaign  has  produced  a secular 
backlash. 


Philippine  Bible  Society  leader 
named  ambassador  to  U.S. 

President  Corazon  Aquino  has  ap- 
pointed the  president  of  the  Philippine  Bi- 
ble Society  as  her  country’s  ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Having  served  his  country  as  a legisla- 
tor since  1949,  in  addition  to  his 
leadership  of  the  Bible  society,  Emman- 
uel Pelaez  has  long  been  active  in  a 
number  of  Christian  organizations  in- 
cluding Prison  Fellowship  International, 
of  which  he  is  chairman  of  the  Philippine 
chapter,  and  a brotherhood  of  busi- 
nessmen and  professionals. 


Rehnquist  rejects  ‘wall  of  separation’ 
metaphor  on  church-state  relations 

While  U.S.  Supreme  Court  chief  jus- 
tice-designate William  Rehnquist  is 
known  to  reject  the  traditional  view  of  a 
“wall  of  separation”  between  church  and 
state,  the  views  of  the  new  court  ap- 
pointee, Antonin  Scalia,  on  church-state 
relations  are  largely  unknown. 

Both  men  are  personally  devoutly  re- 
ligious. Rehnquist  and  his  wife  are  active 
members  of  Emmanuel  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  Washington  suburb  of  Bethesda, 
Md.,  while  Scalia  and  his  family  belong  to 
a Roman  Catholic  parish  in  suburban 
McLean,  Va.  Both  hold  strong  views  on 
many  of  the  pressing  moral  issues  of  the 
day,  including  persistent  opposition  to 
abortion. 

Scalia  has  not  had  to  rule  in  an  im- 


portant church-state  case  during  his  four 
years  as  a U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  judge  in 
Washington.  His  views  on  a wide  variety 
of  issues  closely  conform  to  those  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan  and  of  Rehn- 
quist. He  is  an  advocate  of  judicial  re- 
straint, the  view  that  federal  courts 
should  act  reticently  in  reviewing  laws 
passed  by  Congress  or  state  legislatures. 

Rehnquist,  a 14-year  veteran  of  the 
high  court,  is  considered  the  fiercest  ad- 
vocate of  judicial  restraint  among  present 
justices.  His  church-state  views  have 
been  consistent.  He  favors  public  aid  to 
parochial  schools  and  generally  takes  the 
side  of  free  exercise  of  religion  when  that 
right  clashes  with  its  First  Amendment 
twin,  the  Establishment  Clause. 


Burger  led  high  court  through 
host  of  church-state  decisions 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  who  sur- 
prised the  nation  by  retiring  recently, 
presided  over  the  Supreme  Court  during 
an  era  when  more  church-state  disputes 
were  decided  than  in  any  other  period  of 
U.S.  history.  In  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  decisions,  he  wrote  the 
court’s  opinion. 

The  78-year-old  chief  never  led  the  judi- 
cial revolution  many  hard-line  conserva- 
tives hoped  would  take  place  with  his  ap- 
pointment. Ironically,  he  turned  out  to  be 
too  conservative  in  his  approach  to  the 
law  to  lead  the  court  on  a drastically  dif- 
ferent course.  He  has  been  a firm  advo- 
cate of  the  judicial  principle  that  the 
court  is  bound  by  its  own  precedents. 

Yet  in  the  church-state  field,  Burger 
made  an  impact  that  is  likely  to  be 
permanent.  He  held  to  the  view  that  the 
principal  objective  of  the  Establishment 
Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  was  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a national 
church.  Whether  the  nation’s  founders 
intended  simply  that — or,  more  gen- 
erally, to  forbid  any  governmental  favor 
toward  religion — lies  at  the  heart  of  a 
current  debate  among  Supreme  Court 
justices  and  constitutional  scholars. 
Burger  in  the  last  several  years  has  made 
it  plain  he  advocates  the  former. 


Heifer  Project  International 
announces  major  expansion  plan 

Heifer  Project  International  has  an- 
nounced an  aggressive  five-year  expan- 
sion program  which  could  triple  the  size 
of  the  self-help  organization  by  1990. 

Need  for  expanded  services  in  the  agen- 
cy’s specialized  area  of  providing  live- 
stock, management  skills,  and  vocational 
training  to  low-income  rural  people  origi- 
nated from  the  awareness  of  a greater 
need  worldwide  that  Heifer  Project 
International  was  able  to  provide  at  its 
current  size.  The  Little  Rock,  Ark. -based 
agency  also  wants  to  help  educate  North 
Americans  about  the  problems  of  poor 


people  around  the  world  and  in  the  U.S. 

“It’s  so  hard  to  explain  to  North  Ameri- 
cans— who  long  ago  moved  away  from  an 
agrarian  society— that  if  poor  rural  peo- 
ple are  going  to  eat,  the  food  has  got  to 
come  from  the  farm  animals  they  tend 
and  vegetables  they  raise  in  their  own 
garden,”  said  Executive  Director  Alden 
Hickman.  “There  is  little  else.” 


Despite  bomb  threat,  churches  hold 
service  to  remember  Soweto 

Undeterred  by  what  they  thought 
might  be  a bomb,  officials  from  nearly 
every  major  U.S.  denomination— leaders 
of  a joint  U.S.  church  antiapartheid  ef- 
fort— capped  a day  of  activities  in  Wash- 
ington recently  in  memory  of  the  victims 
of  the  1976  Soweto  uprising  with  a wor- 
ship service  sponsored  by  the  Churches 
Emergency  Committee  on  Southern 
Africa.  The  activities  and  the  service 
were  held  in  conjunction  with  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer  and  Fast  for  South  Africa. 

Nearly  40  minutes  after  the  service 
began,  police  were  summoned  to  National 
Christian  Church,  where  Pastor  William 
Howland  said  a “weird-looking  man”  had 
left  a suitcase  in  the  rear  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  bomb  scare  went  almost 
unnoticed  as  organizers  prematurely 
began  the  planned  outdoor  portion  of  the 
program  in  order  to  clear  the  church  for 
police  bomb  squads. 

Two  main  themes  dominated  the  two- 
hour  service:  the  call  for  U.S.  citizens, 
corporations,  and  banks  to  financially 
divest  from  South  Africa;  and  the  decla- 
ration that  divine  intervention  may  be 
the  only  hope  for  peace  and  justice  there. 

Liberal  group  set  to  monitor  ‘religious 
bigotry’  in  campaigns 

Conservative  Christian  leaders  and 
their  liberal  critics  exchanged  charges  of 
“bigotry”  in  Washington  recently  as  the 
religious  battle  lines  were  drawn  for  the 
upcoming  mid-term  U.S.  elections. 

Sparking  the  confrontation  was  an  an- 
nouncement by  People  for  the  American 
Way,  a liberal  group,  that  it  has  set  up  a 
national  committee  to  “monitor  and  ex- 
pose” instances  of  religious  bigotry  in  the 
1986  elections. 

The  organization,  which  monitors  the 
activities  of  the  religious  New  Right, 
reacted  to  a campaign  underway  by  fun- 
damentalist Christian  groups  to  elect 
their  followers  to  public  office.  The 
liberal  group  charged  the  conservative 
Christian  alliance  with  promoting  a new 
form  of  “religious  bigotry”  by  claiming  to 
speak  for  God. 

Reacting  to  the  announcement,  Chris- 
tian Voice,  a leading  fundamentalist  po- 
litical lobby,  sharply  criticized  the  new 
monitoring  project  as  a “crude  attack  on 
the  right  of  Christians  to  inject  their 
views  into  the  political  arena.” 
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The  cocaine  connection 


U.  S.  citizens  were  startled  recently  by  the  news  of  the 
death  of  two  prominent  athletes  from  cocaine  poisoning. 
Accustomed  to  worry  about  the  baneful  results  of  other 
addictions— marijuana,  nicotine,  heroin,  and  that  old 
standby,  alcohol — we  now  learn  that  cocaine  has  become 
a bold  new  way  to  part  company  with  reality  and  even  to 
die  abruptly. 

Cocaine,  I learn  from  Collier’s  encyclopedia,  comes 
from  the  leaves  of  the  coca  plant.  Its  stimulative  qualities 
have  been  known  and  used  for  centuries.  Indians  chewed 
the  leaves  in  mixture  with  a variety  of  alkalis.  In  small 
amounts  it  stimulates  the  nervous  system  and  excites  the 
imagination.  Larger  doses  deaden  the  appetite  so  that  In- 
dian carriers  may  go  without  food  for  several  days  at  a 
time. 

The  severe  problems  and  the  deaths  we  are  hearing 
about  come  from  coca  in  concentrated  form:  cocaine  and, 
more  recently,  “crack”  which  is  even  more  concentrated.  I 
understand  that  the  two  athletes  died  of  overstimulation 
from  crack.  This  is  depressing  enough,  but  I learned 
recently  that  some  Christians  in  Bolivia  are  involved  in 
growing  the  stuff.  How  can  it  be  that  persons  who  claim 
to  follow  the  life-giving  Savior  are  involved  with  such  a 
death-giving  business? 

Dave  Miller,  a Church  of  God  missionary,  tells  about  it 
in  the  July-September  issue  of  Latin  American  Evan- 
gelist. He  describes  the  motives  of  a typical  Christian 
coca  grower.  Before  1981  he  was  a reasonably  well-to-do 
farmer  growing  potatoes,  grain,  and  livestock  on  the  Boli- 
vian high  plateau.  But  then  severe  inflation  was  followed 
by  a drought,  and  he  decided  to  relocate  on  virgin  land 
available  from  the  government. 

Rice  and  bananas  were  the  traditional  crops  in  this 
area,  but  when  our  Christian  farmer  arrived  he  found 
many  of  his  new  neighbors  growing  coca — a lot  more 
money  for  less  work.  He  could  make  a good  living  on  only 
three  acres  and  take  an  entire  harvest  to  market  on  the 
back  of  one  burro.  So  although  he  himself  no  longer  used 
coca  since  he  had  become  a Christian,  the  new  farmer  de- 
cided to  raise  it  for  a few  years  until  he  could  get  a start. 


How  can  a Christian  fall  so  easily  into  such  an  ethical 
trap?  As  Miller  points  out,  coca  raising  is  not  illegal  in 
Bolivia.  Furthermore,  these  farmers  are  not  manufactur- 
ing cocaine.  Also,  there  are  certain  legitimate  uses  for  it. 
Further,  says  Miller,  many  Bolivians  are  familiar  with 
coca,  but  not  cocaine.  “Once  after  a long  discussion  about 
the  dangers  of  drug  trafficking,  a man  startled  me  with 
these  questions:  ‘Brother  Miller,  why  do  the  gringos  pay 
so  much  for  cocaine?  Is  it  because  it  tastes  so  good?  Does 
it  have  lots  of  vitamins?’  ” Others  have  the  impression 
that  cocaine  is  a wonder  drug  and  that  the  U.S.  wants  to 
protect  pharmaceutical  companies. 

So  there  you  have  it.  The  ageless  ethical  problem.  If 
someone  addicted  is  willing  to  pay  an  outrageous  price  for 
a drug,  and  I can  make  a good  living  by  supplying  it,  why 
should  I not  help  to  give  him  what  he  wants? 

As  an  answer,  Miller  calls  for  prayer  and  witness. 
Prayer  for  Bolivian  Christians  facing  the  issue  of  coca 
growing  and  testimony  on  the  effects  and  against  the  use 
of  the  drug.  He  acknowledges  that  this  may  sound  naive. 
“But  at  its  roots,”  he  holds,  “the  drug  war  is  really  a bat- 
tle for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  narcotics  victims,  both 
those  in  poor  countries  and  those  in  rich  countries  who 
consume  it.  For  them,  victory  will  come  only  through  the 
grace  of  God.” 

All  of  this  is  put  in  perspective  by  an  observation  on  the 
cocaine  problem  from  a,  Newsweek  letter  writer.  Kevin  R. 
Cooper,  M.D.,  noted  in  the  July  7 issue  that  300,000  each 
year  die  in  the  U.S.  from  the  use  of  tobacco — 13  times  the 
deaths  from  hard  drugs. 

Yet  one  typical  American  tobacco  farmer  is  un- 
repentant. He  complained,  “They’re  discriminating 
against  us,  the  tobacco  farmers.  Obviously  the  surgeon 
general  doesn’t  smoke.  But  is  he  a tea  teetotaler?  I’d  like 
to  know  that.  And  I’d  like  to  pluck  those  whiskers  out  of 
his  face  one  by  one.”  (‘Tobacco  Still  Smells  Sweet  to 
North  Carolina  Farmers,”  Insight,  May  19, 1986.) 

In  the  sad  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  one  who 
produces  and  the  one  who  consumes  a harmful  substance, 
one  is  as  much  in  bondage  as  the  other. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A meditation  on  2 Kings  5 

Something  needs  to  change 


by  Kurt  Horst 


e could  use  some 
changes  around 
here.” 

Those  often-re- 
peated words  have 
sometimes  become 
fighting  words. 
They  are  especially 
good  at  raising  our 
blood  pressure  when  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  being  called  on  to  change.  “You  need 
to  be  changed!”  That  is  a different  issue 
altogether. 

In  considering  the  calls  for  change 
within  our  churches,  it  seems  at  times 
that  the  only  thing  on  which  I hear 
general  agreement  is:  “This  is  certainly 
not  the  way  things  were  intended  to  be 
and  it  won’t  do  to  let  them  stay  this  way.” 

Amidst  the  calls  for  change,  a signifi- 
cant piece  of  background  information  of- 
ten goes  unrecognized.  Things  are  not 
perfect  because  sin  has  placed  us  out  of 
harmony  with  God  and  his  will.  Sin  has 
placed  me  out  of  harmony  with  God. 
When  I call  for  change  I must  call  to 
myself  as  well  as  to  others.  Our  human 
condition  makes  us  part  of  a rebel  race. 
Our  natural  (Paul  calls  it  fleshly)  hearts 
and  minds  do  not  naturally  turn  toward 
God.  Even  as  Christians  our  vision  is 
clouded. 

It  is  a glorious  message  that  change  is 
possible  and  that  righteousness  is  ours 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  be 
able  to  speak  of  my  past  and  how  I was 
changed  from  sinner  to  saint  on  the  day 
of  my  salvation  is  equally  glorious. 

If  the  church  and  the 
world  are  going  to  be 
changed,  it  will  be 
through  Christians  who 
have  experienced  the 
cross  in  their  own  lives. 


However,  the  day  of  salvation  marks  only 
the  beginning  of  the  process  of  being 
changed  into  the  image  of  Christ.  Putting 
off  sin  and  putting  on  the  image  of  Christ 
must  be  a lifelong  experience. 

Amidst  all  the  fighting  about  alcohol, 
coverings,  buildings,  budgets,  sexuality, 
and  women  preachers  is  a message  which 
is  sometimes  almost  drowned  out  by  the 
many  voices  of  dissent.  The  concern  for 
peace  and  prosperity,  or  protest  and 
politics,  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  us 
away  from  the  glorious  message  that 
freedom  from  past  sins  and  power  for 
righteous  living  are  available  to  all 
through  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is 
a mystery,  but  it  is  the  testimony  of  every 
Christian:  Jesus,  the  Christ,  died  for  my 
sins  and  arose  to  lead  me  in  victory  over 
sin. 


ecause  of  his  love 
and  mercy  and 
kindness,  God  has 
made  change  possi- 
ble. There  is  no 
need  for  despair  in 
considering  our- 
selves, our  church, 
or  the  world 
around  us.  God  has  a plan  for  changing 
his  church  and  for  changing  his  world. 
His  method  for  change  is  to  begin  the 
process  of  change  by  working  individu- 
ally. God  would  have  each  Christian  focus 
attention  on  Christ,  in  so  doing  to  see  his 
own  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  and 
then  through  confession  begin  the  process 
of  change  by  his  grace.  The  tendency  is  to 
resist  self-criticism  and  instead  to  focus 
criticism  on  persons  and  events  outside  of 
ourselves,  thereby  allowing  natural  pride 
to  foster  a false  sense  of  self-righteous- 
ness. 

This  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  need  to 
be  changed  will  eventually  cause  a loss  of 
understanding  of  God’s  grace,  thereby 
bringing  about  a return  to  righteousness 


based  on  law.  This  return  to  the  law  will 
create  a fortress  mentality  in  which  the 
greatest  effort  is  focused  on  self-defense 
rather  than  personal  growth.  In  a corpo- 
rate sense  this  will  also  result  in  much  ef- 
fort being  used  for  “faith-defense”  and 
little  being  done  toward  “faith-growth.” 

The  apostle  Paul  points  out  that  God’s 
provision  for  calling  the  mature  Christian 
to  change  is  no  different  from  his  plan  for 
convicting  and  changing  the  most  vile  sin- 
ner. 

“But  now  a righteousness  from  God, 
apart  from  law,  has  been  made  known,  to 
which  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  testify. 
This  righteousness  from  God  comes 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  to  all  who 
believe.  There  is  no  difference,  for  all 
have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.  "—Romans  3:21-23 

If  the  church  is  to  experience  the  kinds 
of  changes  which  God  intends  there  must 
be  a turning  away  from  criticism  and  a 
renewed  focus  on  Jesus  Christ.  This  must 
take  place,  first  of  all,  because  it  is  in 
comparison  to  him  that  righteousness  is 
judged  and,  second,  because  it  is  only  in 
him  that  righteousness  can  be  found. 
God’s  plan  for  changing  his  church  is  to 
continue  to  change  individual  Christians. 
Jonathan  Edwards  observed: 

“Spiritual  pride  is  very  apt  to  suspect 
others;  whereas  an  humble  saint  is  most 
jealous  of  himself,  he  is  so  suspicious  of 
nothing  in  the  world  as  he  is  of  his  own 
heart.  The  spiritually  proud  person  is  apt 
to  find  fault  with  other  saints,  that  they 
are  low  in  grace;  and  to  be  much  in 
observing  how  cold  and  sad  they  are;  and 
being  quick  to  discern  and  take  notice  of 
their  deficiencies.  But  the  eminently 
humble  Christian  has  so  much  to  do  at 
home,  and  sees  so  much  evil  in  his  own 
heart,  and  is  so  concerned  about  it,  that 
he  is  not  apt  to  be  very  busy  unth  other 
hearts.  ” 


I sometimes  fear  telling  this  good  news 
of  how  God  intends  to  change  his  church 
because  it  seems  too  simple.  Yet,  it  is 
hard  to  accept  and  easy  to  set  aside  when 
we  talk  about  the  need  for  change.  I fear 
telling  it  because  few  seem  ready  to 
confess  that  change  may  need  to  begin 
with  them,  that  they  could  be  at  fault,  or 
that  their  understanding  could  be  wrong. 


hange  never  comes 
easily.  I have 
learned  much  con- 
cerning resistance 
to  change  from  the 
Bible  character 
Naaman.  The  rea- 
sons which  he  gave 
his  servants  for  not 
immediately  doing  what  the  prophet 
Elisha  demanded  are  similar  to  the 
reasons  I often  give  for  refusing  to  be 
cleansed  from  my  own  sinfulness. 

1.  Naaman  was  prepared  for  Elisha  to 
come  and  cleanse  him  immediately  and 
miraculously  right  on  the  spot.  But  to  be 
changed  by  a simple  bath — in  a dirty 
river — in  a foreign  land,  that  was  below 
his  dignity.  The  truth  is  that  many  are 
not  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  are  not  be- 
ing changed,  or  are  not  growing,  because 
they  want  great  and  grandiose  changes 
and  are  not  willing  to  accept  that  God  will 
be  satisfied  if  all  that  changes  is  their 
own  life.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  Jesus  set 
out  to  change  the  world  one  person  at  a 
time.  It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  God’s 
simple,  and  in  the  world’s  eyes  foolish , 
plan  for  change  and  improvement — a man 
dying  on  a cross  for  me. 

There  is  the  temptation  to  look  only  to 
denominational  meetings  to  bring  needed 
change,  to  continue  to  call  on  God  to  bring 
large-scale  change,  miraculously,  visibly, 
and  supernaturally,  and  at  the  same  time 
fail  to  hear  his  call  for  personal  change. 
After  all,  we  seem  to  reason,  if  it  is  that 
important  that  I change  then  God  should 
make  it  more  obvious.  (Do  I really  want 
him  to  make  my  sins  and  shortcomings 
more  obvious?) 

2.  Naaman  was  offended  because 
Elisha  did  not  come  out  to  him.  He  was 
too  proud  to  accept  the  message  from 
Gehazi,  Elisha’s  servant.  He  wanted  to 
hear  it  from  the  prophet  himself.  Naa- 
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man  thought  he  deserved  direct  revela- 
tion. The  Christian  who  is  unwilling  to  be 
called  to  change  by  any  means  other  than 
direct  revelation  is  not  likely  to  change. 
Yet,  words  of  criticism  are  often  spoken 
as  if  they  bear  the  weight  of  a direct 
revelation  and  as  if  nothing  short  of  a 
direct  revelation  could  cause  a change  of 
heart. 

The  Jerusalem  conference  (Acts  15) 
was  led,  not  by  direct  revelation,  but  by  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  those  present  to 
be  changed  in  their  understanding  as  a 
result  of  listening  to  the  experiences  and 
testimonies  of  other  Christians.  Even  the 
inspired  Word  of  God  was  written,  not 
directly  by  God’s  hand,  but  by  his  ser- 
vants. Few  Christians  have  been  called  to 
salvation  by  direct  revelation  as  Paul  was 
on  the  road  to  Damascus.  Likewise,  few 
Christians  will  be  called  to  repentance 
and  growth  by  direct  revelation. 

God  will  continue  to  use  his  servants  to 
bring  change.  God  will  bring  change  by 
speaking  through  his  servants  who  wrote 
the  Scriptures — they  must  be  read.  God 
will  bring  awareness  of  personal  needs 
for  change  through  his  servants  who  sit 
with  us  in  our  churches,  including  those 
who  hold  no  church  offices — they  must  be 
listened  to.  God  will  point  out  the  need  for 
change  through  critics — they  must  be  al- 
lowed to  speak.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault 
with  the  persons  or  writings  which  prick 
our  conscience  and  point  out  our  weak- 
nesses. It  is  a natural  tendency  to  meet 
criticism  with  criticism.  But  consider 
this:  when  a person  is  wrong,  it  requires 
someone  who  is  willing  to  disagree  in 
order  to  point  out  the  need  for  change. 

3.  Naaman  was  unwilling  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  be  changed  because  he 
thought  it  was  such  a little  and  insignifi- 
cant thing  to  go  wash  in  the  Jordan  River. 
“If  God  simply  changes  me,  ” we  seem  to 
say,  “that  will  not  be  sufficient  to  change 
the  church  and  the  world.  God  wants  to 
do  greater  things  than  that.  God  cannot 
change  the  world  and  the  church  simply 
by  changing  me.” 

That  may  be  true,  but  neither  can  he 
change  the  church  and  the  world  through 
me  if  I am  unwilling  to  be  changed.  It  is 
readily  acknowledged  that  Christ  cru- 
cified is  sufficient  for  the  needed  changes 
in  the  church  and  the  world.  It  is  not  so 
quickly  affirmed  that  he  wishes  to  begin 
the  needed  reformation  by  reforming  me. 
The  truth  is:  (1)  Answers  concerning  the 
needed  changes  in  the  church  and  the 
world  are  best  discovered  by  allowing  the 


light  of  God  to  expose  my  own  personal 
needs  for  change,  (2)  The  sufficiency  of 
the  crucified  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the 
church  and  the  world  will  be  most  clearly 
understood  by  learning  that  his  cruci- 
fixion is  sufficient  for  my  own  sins. 

It  is  only  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  real  and  significant  change  can  come 
to  the  church  and  the  world.  It  will  not 
happen  through  great,  visible,  and  sweep- 
ing reforms.  It  will  begin  with  individuals 
who  are  going  through  the  little  and 
seemingly  insignificant  changes  that  are 
part  of  being  molded  into  the  image  of 
Christ.  If  the  church  and  the  world  are 
going  to  be  changed,  it  will  be  through 
Christians  who  have  experienced  the 
cross  in  their  own  lives.  Christians  who 
are  coming  face  to  face  with  their  own 
personal  need  for  change. 

Again,  with  the  converted  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  we  need  to  learn  that  true 
teaching  does  not  concentrate  on  telling 
people  how  to  live  but  rather  shows  them 
life  as  it  is  meant  to  be  lived  and  then  tells 
them  where  that  life  can  be  found.  We 
may  again  come  to  understand  that  we 
are  not  called  to  save  one  another,  but 
simply  to  point  each  other  to  the  Savior. 


personal  state- 
ment: 

I cannot  fully 
explain  how  God 
could  become  man 
in  Jesus  Christ  or 
how  by  shedding 
his  blood  he  can 
provide  for  my 
righteousness.  It  is  a mystery.  But  it  is 
my  experience  and  my  testimony;  Jesus, 
the  Christ,  died  for  my  sins  and  arose  to 
give  me  victory  over  sin.  I must  find  the 
freedom  which  comes  from  accepting 
something  I cannot  fully  understand  be- 
cause it  comes  from  someone  much  bigger 
and  better  than  myself.  I am  often 
frustrated  that  he  wants  to  change  me 
first  when  I am  convinced  that  there  are 
many  who  need  change  more  than  I do. 

I must  begin  by  applying  God’s  work  to 
myself  first,  confessing  my  own  failures 
and  pride,  and  then  proceed  by  obeying 
God’s  directives,  even  when  they  are  not 
revealed  to  me  directly  but  secondhand 
through  his  servants.  There  are  times 
when  I might  think  that  if  I were  in 
charge  I would  do  it  differently,  but  I 
remember,  for  myself  as  for  Naaman: 
Healing  change  comes  only  through 
obedience.  ^ 
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The  Ten- Year  Goals  and  all  that 


Teaching  peace  while 
planting  a church 


by  Neal  Davis 

Our  family  became  part  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
1980.  Recently  we  have  felt  called  to  plant  a church  in 
northern  Vermont.  As  we  prayed  about  where  God  was 
leading,  we  sensed  a call  to  the  rural  town  of  New  Haven 
in  Addison  County.  The  only  witness  in  the  area  comes 
from  a group  of  “militant  pacifists”  who  do  not  seem  to 
like  the  term  “born  again.” 

As  a Mennonite  pastor,  I feel  we  need  to  preach  both 
conversion  and  peacemaking.  Both  are  biblical  and  part  of 
our  Anabaptist  tradition.  The  problem  comes  when  men 
and  women  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord,  but 
somehow  believe  that  pacifism  is  not  demanded  of  a dis- 
ciple of  Jesus.  These  individuals  are  growing  in  faith — 
but  would  defend  the  United  States  by  force.  Can  we  be 
faithful  to  Jesus  and  his  teachings,  yet  love  those  who 
defend  with  the  sword? 

Love  our  enemies.  By  reading  early  church  history  we 
can  learn  that  the  early  church  took  Jesus’  teaching  on 
nonresistance  very  seriously.  Our  forefathers  and  fore- 
mothers refused  to  fight  in  the  Roman  army  and  later  in 
the  armies  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  during  the 
Reformation.  “Jesus  told  us  to  love  our  enemies,”  the 
Anabaptists  stated.  This  was  enough.  This  is  also  enough 
for  my  wife,  Tam,  and  me.  We  preach  that  Jesus  taught 
reconciliation  and  suffering  rather  than  retaliation. 

But  what  of  those  who  attend  our  worship  services?  Or 
those  we  bring  to  faith  in  Christ?  Should  they  be  told  they 
cannot  be  a part  of  our  fellowship  because  they  are  not 
pacifist? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  faced  by  those  of  us 
who  venture  out  into  “Macedonia”  as  church  planters.  In 
New  Haven  at  this  time  we  have  no  membership,  so  we 
still  have  time  to  work  at  this.  As  I have  struggled  with 
these  issues,  I have  sought  the  example  of  Jesus.  How  did 
he  react  to  the  military  in  his  day?  What  of  the  patriarchs 
or  the  apostles?  The  Anabaptist  founders? 

In  Matthew  5:17,  Jesus  said  he  fulfilled  all  the  laws  and 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  the  Lord  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  taught  “his  disciples”  (Matt.  5:1-2)  to  be  peace- 
makers (5:9)  and  to  practice  love  in  all  areas  of  life  (7:24). 

As  we  look  to  Jesus  as  the  “author  and  interpreter”  of 
Scripture,  we  find  that  in  Hebrews  11  Abraham  is  re- 
membered as  a man  of  faith — not  a man  of  war  as  in 
Genesis  14.  We  see  that  David  is  not  remembered  for  be- 
ing a warrior— but  “a  man  after  [God’s]  own  heart”  (Acts 
13:22).  The  prophets  told  of  a “reign  of  peace”  in  the 
Messiah’s  day  (Isa.  2:1-5;  9:1-7;  11:1-13,  etc.).  This  of 
course  was  fulfilled  by  Jesus  and  is  today  as  we  submit  to 
Jesus’  lordship  over  our  lives. 
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Yet  Jesus,  although  he  did  not  love  sin,  did  love  the  sin- 
ner. We  see  him  reaching  out  to  a centurion  (Matt.  8:5-13). 
Even  though  he  disapproves  of  work  that  involves  op- 
pression and  violence,  he  still  ministers  to  individuals  in 
need.  Can  we  do  any  different? 

Paul  followed  Jesus’  teaching  on  peace.  Probably  his 
best  teaching  on  this  is  Romans  12.  Yet  he  too  reached  out 
to  those  working  with  force  (the  jailer  in  Acts  16).  Peter, 


We  need  to  teach,  preach, 
and  practice  peace  and 
nonresistance.  But  we  must 
also  accept  people  where 
they  are. 


even  though  he  believed  in  suffering  rather  than  self- 
defense  (1  Pet.  2:21-25),  reached  out  to  baptize  a centurion 
(Acts  10).  And  so  on. 

Don’t  force  pacifism.  So  what  is  our  response?  We 
need  to  teach,  preach,  and  practice  peace  and 
nonresistance.  But  I believe  in  reaching  out  to  all  who 
respond  to  Jesus.  We  must  continue  to  teach  sound  doc- 
trine— or  we’d  be  guilty  of  not  teaching  “the  full  counsel 
of  God.”  But  at  the  same  time  we  accept  people  where 
they  are,  just  as  Andover  Community  Church  accepted 
our  family  six  years  ago.  If  they  had  shoved  pacifism 
down  our  throats,  we  would  have  fought  it,  then  left 
Anabaptism.  But  six  years  later  Earl  Bishop  and  John 
Martens,  who  are  Andover’s  pastors,  are  fellow  ministers 
with  me  in  Vermont. 

As  I weigh  my  commitment  to  Jesus  and  his  church,  I 
am  reminded  that  the  common  people  followed  after 
Jesus  (Mark  12:37).  The  Pharisees  and  scribes  were 
jealous  because  their  religious  rigor  had  not  produced  a 
happy  and  satisfied  congregation.  The  crowds  followed 
Jesus  because  of  his  love  and  acceptance  of  the  laborer, 
the  housewife,  the  down  and  out. 

In  1525,  a movement  was  started  to  redirect  a watered- 
down  state  church  toward  Jesus  and  his  “common  man” 
teachings  of  love  and  forgiveness.  And  again,  the  common 
men  and  women  followed  Jesus  unto  death — because  of 
the  preaching  and  teaching  of  our  Anabaptist  forebears. 

To  call  people  to  repentance  and  discipleship  takes 
time.  As  an  Anabaptist,  I will  teach  and  practice  love  and 
nonresistance,  but  accept  those  who  are  not  at  the  same 
place  I am  on  the  way  to  eternity.  ^ 
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Weapons  don’t  bring  security 

by  Dave  Hubert 


There  is  a basic  contradition  in  many  of  our  churches, 
and  among  many  Christian  people,  when  it  comes  to  mat- 
ters of  national  “defense.”  While  many  wish  to  retain  the 
teaching  of  pacifism  and  defenseless  love  as  a personal 
ethic,  they  strongly  favor  a national  policy  of  “peace” 
through  military  strength.  Many  are  happy  for  the  privi- 
lege of  nonresistance,  but  are  equally  happy  that  their 
governments  maintain  armed  forces  for  “defense”  against 
the  enemy. 

This  matter  is  particularly  relevant  in  our  time,  when 
the  whole  world  is  teetering  on  the  brink  of  a nuclear 
abyss.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  establish  that  to  be 
consistently  nonresistant  and  personally  committed  to  an 
ethic  of  defenseless  love  must  have  implications  for  sup- 
port of  our  countries’  foreign  and  “defense”  policies.  This 
is  especially  so  in  a democracy. 

Idols  that  divert  attention.  In  his  book,  Christ  and  the 

Powers,  Hendrik  Berkhof  demonstrates  that  Paul 
considered  the  principalities  and  powers  to  be  structures 
in  the  world  that  give  organization  and  meaning  to  life, 
but  that  become  idols  that  divert  human  attention  from 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  true  meaning  of  life.  Spiritual  forces 
which  are  manifestations  of  Satan  rule  over  these  princi- 
palities and  powers.  So  we  have  the  economic  empires, 
like  the  multinationals,  which  give  economic  structure 
and  meaning  to  millions,  but  which  seduce  people  into 
thinking  that  money  and  the  things  it  buys  are  the  ulti- 
mate values  of  life.  The  principalities  which  govern  our 
economic  giants  are  dominated  by  mammon — another 
name  for  greed.  The  spirit  of  greed  is  a manifestation  of 
Satan.  Jesus  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to  serve  both  God 
and  mammon. 

Sports,  movie,  and  musical  heroes  are  another  set  of 
idols  in  our  time.  Sports,  for  example,  give  millions  a 
reason  for  living;  give  organization,  structure,  and  mean- 
ing to  millions  of  lives.  Yet,  like  all  idols,  they  turn  the 
admirers’  attention  from  the  true  meaning  of  life.  The 
spirit  that  drives  many  to  idolize  athletes  and  athletic 
teams  is  the  spirit  of  pride;  the  desire  to  be  number  one; 
the  desire  to  lord  it  over  others.  This  spirit  is  another 
manifestation  of  Satan. 

On  a larger  scale,  the  spirit  of  pride  rules  over  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  we  call  the  state.  This  was  exem- 
plified in  a powerful  sense  by  the  evil  that  was  Nazism. 

On  the  basis  of  national  pride,  Hitler  established  the 
Third  Reich  which  was  to  last  a thousand  years.  On  the 
basis  of  racial  pride,  the  Nazis  killed  millions.  On  the 
basis  of  military  pride,  Germany  attempted  to  conquer 
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the  world  to  the  song  “Germany,  Germany,  Over  All, 
Over  Everything  in  the  World”. 

This  same  mentality  is  much  in  evidence  in  Russia  to- 
day, where  the  state  is  supreme  and  all  must  be  sacrificed 
to  its  advancement.  And,  in  the  United  States,  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected  president  on  the  basis  of  restoring 
pride  and  honor  to  Americans,  who  wanted  to  walk  tall  in 
the  world  again. 


The  more  we  spend  on 
security,  the  less  secure  we 
become;  the  more  we  devote 
to  “defense,”  the  more  unsafe 
the  world  becomes. 


Millions  give  their  allegiance  to  the  “sovereign”  state 
which  provides  political  identity,  military  security,  and 
economic  increase  for  them.  The  state  has  become  an  idol 
to  these  people.  It  is  a principality  that  is  based  on  the 
pride  of  life  which  in  turn  is  a manifestation  of  Satan, 
who  is  the  epitome  of  pride;  pride  so  haughty  as  to  rebel 
against  God;  pride  so  independent  as  to  be  sovereign,  even 
in  the  face  of  Jesus— the  Lord  of  lords  and  the  King  of 
kings.  And  so  Christians  are  caught  between  the  claims  of 
a sovereign  state  and  a sovereign  Lord.  Which 
sovereignty  will  prevail  in  our  lives? 

Hate,  deceit,  and  fear.  There  are,  Paul  states  in 
Ephesians  6,  many  principalities  and  powers  with  which 
we  wrestle.  The  principalities  which  are  of  particular 
interest  in  this  discussion  are  the  military,  intelligence, 
and  “defense”  establishments.  These  principalities  are 
dominated  by  the  spirits  of  hate  and  deceit  and  fear— an 
unholy  trinity  that  has  as  its  genesis,  Satan,  a murderer 
from  the  beginning  and  the  father  of  lies;  Satan,  the  spirit 
who  opposes  God  and  is  the  enemy  and  deceiver  of  people. 

The  force  which  motivates  the  military  is  fear.  Fear 
makes  millions  willing  to  pay  prodigious  sums  of  money 
for  security  against  the  enemy.  Political  and  military 
leaders  play  on  this  fear  to  extract  the  money  needed  to 
pay  for  security,  and  so  security  has  become  the  number 
one  industry  in  the  world.  However,  fear  is  not  enough  to 
send  soldiers  into  battle.  Hate  is  needed  for  that.  To  make 
the  enemy  easier  to  hate,  he  must  be  depersonalized  and 
dehumanized.  The  result  is  fomenting  of  hate  by  endless 
repetition  of  the  evil  and  atrocities  of  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  thus  becomes  “the  evil  empire,”  be  this 
empire  the  godless  communists  (for  Americans),  the 
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great  American  Satan  (for  Iranians),  or  the  capitalist  im- 
perialists (for  Soviets).  The  flip  side  of  this  hate  of  “them” 
is  an  enormous,  arrogant,  self-righteousness  on  the  part 
of  the  person  or  nation  pronouncing  judgment.  Perhaps 
the  saddest  example  of  this  dynamism  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  slogan  “Kill  a commie  for  Christ.”  This  bespeaks  of 
both  personal  and  national  self-righteousness  of  vast  pro- 
portions, and  brings  to  mind  Paul’s  statement  in  Romans 
2:1  about  condeming  others  for  what  you  are  guilty  of 
yourself. 

As  Christians,  we  should  perhaps  not  be  surprised  by 
the  deceit,  fear,  and  hate  that  are  the  dynamism  of 
destruction  in  this  world.  However,  we  are  not  to  be 
partakers  of  the  sins  of  this  world.  As  the  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  we  are  governed  by  an  ethic  of  love.  We 
are  to  love  our  enemies  and  do  good  to  those  who  despite- 
fully  use  us.  We  are  to  overcome  evil,  not  by  committing 
more  evil,  but  by  doing  good  to  those  who  hate  us.  By  so 
doing,  we  will  be  known  as  children  of  God. 

Jesus  made  it  clear  that  this  ethic  applied  to  both  per- 
sonal and  national  enemies.  On  the  one  hand,  he  told  his 
disciples  to  turn  the  other  cheek  when  struck  by  an  ad- 
versary, and  on  the  other,  to  carry  the  gear  of  Roman 
soldiers  for  two  miles  when  compelled  to  carry  it  for  one. 
As  the  Romans  were  national  enemies  in  Jesus’  time,  so 
the  Russians  are  national  enemies  today.  In  fact,  the 
statement  made  in  the  Sanhedrin— -“The  Roman 
[Russian]  army  will  come  and  kill  us  and  take  over  the 
Jewish  [American,  Canadian]  government”— when  the 
rulers  were  conspiring  to  kill  Jesus  (John  11:48,  LB)  has  a 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  student  Dan  Hooley  lends  his  sup- 
port to  a protest  against  the  arms  race. 


familiar  ring  to  it. 

Our  Lord  suffers.  Another  reason  for  resisting  the  call 
to  military  involvement  is  that  the  hatred,  violence,  and 
death  inflicted  by  the  military  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
suffering  of  our  Lord.  John  the  Baptist  called  Jesus  “the 
Lamb  of  God  that  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.” 
Luther’s  translation  adds  the  concept  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  bears  the  sin  of  the  world. 

The  point  that  Jesus  is  the  brother  of  the  victims  of  this 
world,  and  that  he  stands  in  solidarity  with  them,  is 
powerfully  made  in  Jesus’  own  description  of  the  great 
judgment  in  Matthew  25:31-46.  Jesus  says,  “As  you  did  it 
[or  did  not  do  it  ]to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
you  did  it  [or  did  not  do  it  ]to  me.”  The  fact  that  this 
description  was  made  just  before  Calvary  makes  it  espe- 
cially significant.  Hebrews  2:9  states  that  “Jesus  ...  is 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor  because  he  suffered  death, 
so  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  might  taste  death  for 
everyone”  (NIV). 

Perhaps  the  point  that  Jesus  is  the  central  victim  of 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man  is  made  most  poignantly  and 
powerfully  in  Isaiah  53:4-5 — “Surely  our  griefs  He 
Himself  bore,  and  our  sorrows  He  carried;  yet  we  our- 
selves esteemed  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  af- 
flicted. But  He  was  pierced  through  for  our 
transgressions,  He  was  crushed  for  our  iniquities;  the 
chastening  of  our  well-being/eZZ  upon  Him”  (NASB). 

In  contemplating  this  passage,  how  can  we  not  conclude 
that  the  hate  exemplified  in  modern  man’s  military  mad- 
ness is  adding  immeasurably  to  the  affliction  of  our 
Lord?  How  can  we  not  recoil  in  horror  at  the  realization 
that  the  $850  billion  spent  annually  on  death  and  destruc- 
tion worldwide  is  a great  part  of  the  burden  of  grief  our 
Lord  carries?  When  we  realize,  for  example,  that  the 
purchase  of  a single  jet  fighter  deprives  80,000  villages  in 
the  third  world  of  a pharmacy  that  is  urgently  needed  to 
reduce  sickness  and  death?  When  we  think  of  the  afflic- 
tion and  sorrow  that  could  be  relieved  by  converting  just 
one  percent  of  the  military  budget  to  agriculture  and  so 
making  the  third  world  self-sufficient  in  food  by  1990?  Or 
when  we  realize  that  the  military  expenditures  of  a single 
day  would  completely  finance  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation’s malaria-irradication  program? 

Non-Christians  may  try  to  justify  such  a massive 
misappropriation  of  the  earth’s  resources.  Christians, 
however,  are  guilty  of  crucifying  their  Lord  afresh,  and 
putting  “him  to  an  open  shame”  (Heb.  6:6)  when  they  ad- 
vocate and  support  the  monstrous  military  machine  that 
brings  such  grief  and  affliction  to  their  Lord. 

Cleverly  devised  lie.  A third  reason  why  Christians 
should  not  heed  the  call  for  support  of  the  nation’s 
military  strategy  is  because  it  is  based  on  a cleverly  de- 
vised lie.  When  it  comes  to  military  and  intelligence  mat- 
ters, we  don’t  have  to  be  told  about  the  practice  of  covert 
actions,  subversion,  outright  deception,  and  lying.  Indeed, 
the  first  casualty  in  any  war  is  the  truth. 

But  there  is  a deeper  lie  that  many  Christians  fall  prey 
to.  This  is  the  lie  that  security  comes  from  guns. 

After  killing  his  brother  and  trying  to  hide  his  actions, 
Cain  deliberately  left  the  presence  of  God,  his  protector, 
to  establish  a city  in  which  he  would  be  secure.  Since  that 
time,  people  have  sought  security  through  their  own  inde- 
pendence and  self-sufficiency,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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through  armaments  and  violence  on  the  other.  However, 
all  the  armies  of  the  world  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
about  peace.  Armed  forces  are  incapable  of  creating 
peace,  they  are  only  capable  of  creating  war.  Indeed,  this 
phenomenon  has  produced  a strange  contradiction.  In  to- 
day’s world,  the  more  we  spend  on  security,  the  less 
secure  we  become;  the  more  we  devote  to  “defense,”  the 
more  unsafe  the  world  becomes.  If  any  other  major  social 
institutions  were  so  demonstrably  unsuccessful  in  achiev- 
ing their  goals  as  the  armed  forces  are  in  bringing  about 
peace,  they  would  have  been  abandoned  long  ago. 

Internationally,  no  nations  are  as  devoted  to  the  equa- 
tion that  security  equals  guns  as  are  the  superpowers. 

Yet,  the  more  money  they  spend  on  security,  the  more 
they  feel  they  must  spend  to  maintain  that  security.  If 
spending  money  had  the  potential  of  providing  security, 
eventually — someday — the  superpowers  would  be  secure. 
Obviously,  the  equation  is  wrong. 

Domestically,  Americans  suffer  from  the  same 
paradox.  No  people  on  earth  have  as  many  guns  as  the 
Americans.  And  yet,  nearly  half  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.S. 
are  afraid  to  go  out  alone  at  night  within  one  mile  of  their 
own  homes.  Obviously,  security  does  not  come  from  guns. 

Canada,  and  many  other  middle  powers,  depend  on  the 
security  of  alliances,  just  as  Israel  and  Judah  depended  on 
alliances  for  security.  Throughout  history,  such  alliances 
have  not  produced  peace  but  war,  and,  indeed,  have  been 
contributing  factors  to  the  start  of  wars.  God  rebuked 
Hezekiah  for  making  these  alliances  and  reminded  him 
that  “the  Egyptians  are  men  and  not  God”  (Isa.  31:3).  If 
security  does  not  come  from  guns,  neither  does  it  come 


Superior  weapons  did  not  bring  the  U.S.  victory  in  the  Vietnam 
War. 


from  alliances  with  superpowers  which  use  guns  as  a 
basis  of  their  power. 

Jesus  told  his  followers  to  love  their  enemies,  to  turn 
the  other  cheek,  and  to  go  the  second  mile.  Essentially,  he 
was  telling  them  to  befriend  their  enemies.  This  approach 
is  consistent  with  the  words  of  the  prophet  Zechariah, 

“ ‘Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,’  says  the 
Lord  Almighty.”  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  the  spirit  of  love 
and  friendship  and  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  We 
must  be  reminded  that  God  says,  “My  people,  I am  your 


Nonviolence  is  a workable 
alternative  to  the  military,  and 
defenseless  self- suffering  often 
“converts”  the  oppressor. 


security.”  At  a time  when  people  had  the  capacity  to  kill 
other  people  on  an  individual,  limited  scale,  the  wisdom  of 
this  position  was  not  as  obvious  as  it  is  today,  when  we 
have  the  capacity  to  exterminate  the  human  family. 

Theoretically  Jesus’  words  make  sense.  But,  are  not 
these  words  pretty  idealistic  in  the  world  of  hard  reality? 
Is  it  possible  to  disarm  our  enemies  by  loving  them?  Is  it 
possible  to  overcome  evil  by  doing  good?  Because  of  the 
enormous  investment  of  prestige  and  money  by  this 
world’s  academic/industrial/military  establishments  in 
military  solutions,  this  question  is  not  often  addressed. 
Governments  make  virtually  no  investment  in  peace. 

Even  Canada,  which  prides  itself  in  being  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeper,  commits  only  $5  million  annually  to 
the  study  of  peace  and  security,  while  it  spends  over  $12 
billion  on  the  military. 

Nonviolence  is  workable.  And  yet,  what  little  serious 
research  there  is  into  the  resolution  of  conflict  through 
nonviolence  suggests  that  Jesus’  approach  can  be  applied 
to  national  defense.  Gene  Sharp,  a Harvard  University 
professor,  has  done  a great  deal  of  research  in  this  field, 
and  has  written  The  Politics  of  Nonviolent  Action.  Sharp 
has  demonstrated  not  only  that  nonviolence  is 
theoretically  and  practically  a workable  alternative  to  the 
military  madness  that  encompasses  us  on  every  side,  but 
also  that  self-suffering,  as  taught  and  demonstrated  by 
Jesus,  often  results  in  “conversion”  of  the  oppressor. 

Sharp  does  not  necessarily  use  conversion  in  a religious 
sense.  Rather,  he  demonstrates  that  people  change  their 
minds  and  approaches  when  confronted  with  defenseless 
suffering. 

He  speaks  of  Gandhi,  who  sought  to  achieve  the 
change  as  far  as  possible  by  means  which  did  not 
“humiliate  the  opponent,  but . . . uplift  him.”  He  quotes 
the  letter  of  Gandhi  to  the  British  viceroy,  “For  my  ambi- 
tion is  no  less  than  to  convert  the  British  people  through 
nonviolence,  and  thus  make  them  see  the  wrong  they  have 
done  to  India.”  And,  of  course,  Gandhi  succeeded,  this 
despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the  British  was  Winston 
Churchill,  as  warlike  a man  as  has  marched  across  the 
stage  of  20th-century  history,  and  who  derisively 
dismissed  Gandhi  as  “that  naked  fakir.”  ^ 
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(commitment) 


TO  US 


We,  as  Mennonites,  care  deeply 
about  Jesus  Christ  and  about  each 
other. 

IT"  JWI  C A NT  C We  also  care  for  the  world  by 
II  IV  I Lrf/vl  N sharing  the  good  news  of 
_ _ _ - Christ  in  our  words  and 

THE  WORLD:f;rForu ',lsaway 


Let’s  continue  this  tradition  of  car- 
ing, in  our  home  communities  and 
around  the  world. 

PRAY,  for  the  expansion  of  the 
kingdom.  GO,  as  the  Lord  leads. 
GIVE,  as  you  are  able. 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart,  IN  46515-0370 
219/294-7523  (Voice/TTY) 


CHURCH  NEWS 


New  Goshen  program  to  teach  students 
how  to  look  at  world  from  the  bottom  up 


Teaching  college  students  how  to  look  at 
the  world  from  the  bottom  up  is  the 
purpose  of  a newly  revamped  program  at 
Goshen  College.  Called  International 
Studies,  it  will  emphasize  learning  from 
other  peoples  and  cultures  instead  of  just 
learning  about  them,  says  anthropology 
professor  Ronald  Stutzman,  who  will 
coordinate  the  program. 

Intercultural  Studies  “is  not  a major  or 
a minor  in  the  usual  sense,  not  a 
traditional  academic  program,”  Stutz- 
man says.  “It’s  more  a way  of  thinking, 
a way  of  developing  a world  vision,  a 
concept  about  the  mission  of  the 
individual  and  the  church.” 

Such  a program  is  consistent  with  the 


beliefs  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  he  says. 
“An  important  part  of  being  a Mennonite 
throughout  our  history  has  been  being  a 
voluntary  minority,”  Stutzman  said.  “It’s 
important  to  try  to  maintain  that  sense  of 
being  ‘pilgrims  and  strangers’  in  the 
world.  We  should  try  to  identify  with 
other  ‘pilgrims  and  strangers’— people  who 
are  on  the  periphery  of  society.” 
Intercultural  Studies  grew  out  of 
another  minor,  called  “world  service,” 
which  had  been  geared  primarily  to 
students  planning  to  work  in  mission 
agencies.  Intercultural  Studies,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  designed  to  serve  a broader 
spectrum  of  students,  including  those 
interested  in  business  or  government 


careers,  Stutzman  says. 

The  core  courses  are  “Cultural 
Anthropology,”  “Communication  Across 
Cultures,”  and  a course  on  either  third- 
world  theology  or  the  church’s  mission. 
Intercultural  Studies  minors  will  choose 
from  four  courses  in  history,  economic 
development,  and  sociology  to  complete 
academic  requirements,  and  must  serve 
an  intercultural  internship,  followed  by  a 
seminar  to  evaluate  their  internship 
experiences. 

Despite  the  popular  image  of  con-' 
temporary  college  students  as  self-cen- 
tered and  materialistic,  a 1984  survey  of 
Goshen  College  students  found  that  60 
percent  would  be  interested  in  employ- 
ment or  voluntary  service  abroad  after 
graduation.  Nearly  55  percent  would  be 
interested  in  performing  volunteer  work 
in  a cross-cultural  setting  after 
graduation. 


‘What  can  we  learn 
from  the  1960s?’ 
symposium  asks 

“How  can  the  ferment  of  the  ’60s 
recrystallize  our  mission  in  the  ’90s?” 
This  was  the  main  question  at  a recent 
symposium  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  Center.  Sponsored  by 
Laurelville  and  Inter-Mennonite  Home 
Ministries  Council,  it  attracted  25  home 
ministries  administrators,  veteran  urban 
pastors,  and  others. 

Delton  Franz  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  provided  a 
framework  for  later  discussion  in  the 
opening  address,  focusing  on  current  “So- 
cioeconomic Realities.”  The  decline  of 
“smokestack  industries”  has  forced  many 
workers  to  compete  for  lower-paying  jobs 
in  the  service  sector,  he  said.  Disparities 
sharpen  between  a growing  “underclass” 
and  the  “new  economic  elite.” 

Franz  applauded  the  recent  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops’  statement  on  economic 
policy,  and  asked:  “Have  the  Catholics 
and  Mennonites  reversed  their  historic 
roles  in  relation  to  wealth  and  poverty? 
Has  our  testimony  faded?” 

Speaking  on  “Scenarios  for  the  Future,” 
Pleas  Broaddus  of  the  MCC  Urban  Minis- 
tries Program  said,  “The  ’60s  taught  all  of 
us — rich  and  poor,  leader  and  follower, 
black  and  white — that  convergence  of  the 
disenfranchised  is  possible  and  will  hap- 
pen again.”  When  it  does,  he  asked,  will 
Mennonites  be  in  a position  to  respond 
creatively? 

Other  speakers  were  Voluntary  Service 
leader  Peter  Ediger,  Ontario  pastor  Mary 
Mae  Schwartzentruber,  and  mission  ad- 


ministrator David  Shenk. 

At  the  close  of  the  symposium,  partic- 
ipants shared  “recrystallizations,”  re- 
flecting on  the  challenges  facing  the 
church  in  the  ’90s.  “In  the  ’90s  there  must 
be  a joining  with  the  people  that  are 
hurting — the  homeless,  the  hungry,  the 
jobless,”  insisted  Frances  Jackson  of 
Philadelphia  Mennonite  Council.  Rick 
Stiffney  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
noted  that  “one  of  the  distinctives  of  the 
’60s  was  the  matter  of  passion,”  and 
called  on  Mennonites  to  carry  “a  passion 
to  really  be  disciples  and  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 


Winner  of  first 
Japanese  Mennonite 
scholarship  announced 

Winston  Kiang,  a human-rights  law  stu- 
dent at  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax, 
N.S.,  has  been  selected  as  the  winner  of 
the  first  Canadian  Japanese  Mennonite 
Scholarship.  It  marks  a juncture  in 
relations  between  Canadian  Mennonites 
and  people  of  Japanese  extraction  in 
Canada,  many  of  whom  were 
disenfranchised,  stripped  of  their 
property,  and  forced  into  internment 
camps  during  World  War  II. 

Kiang,  who  was  born  in  Okinawa,  Ja- 
pan, was  chosen  for  the  $1,000  award  in 
recognition  of  his  academic  promise,  ex- 
cellent personal  recommendations,  and 
desire  to  use  his  education  to  benefit  the 
cause  of  equal  treatment  for  members  of 
minority  groups  in  Canada. 

In  October  1984,  Mennonite  Central 


Committee  Canada  issued  an  apology  to 
the  National  Association  of  Japanese  Ca- 
nadians for  the  injustice  Japanese  Ca- 
nadians experienced.  It  was  noted  at  the 
time  that  a number  of  Mennonites  were 
among  those  who  benefited  from  the 
wrongful  sale  of  Japanese  Canadian 
lands  in  British  Columbia. 

MCC  Canada  was  the  first  religious  or- 
ganization to  offer  such  an  expression  of 
reconciliation.  Its  significance  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  National  Association  of 
Japanese  Canadians,  which  responded 
with  thanks  for  the  helping  hand  that 
some  Mennonites  in  Manitoba  provided  to 
the  Japanese  who  were  forced  to  move  to 
that  province  during  the  war  years.  The 
Japanese  group  said  MCC’s  support  “is 
especially  appreciated  at  this  time  when 
we  are  endeavoring  to  initiate  discussion 
on  the  issue  of  redress  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada.” 

The  MCC  Canada  apology  was  accom- 
panied by  a promise  of  some  tangible  ges- 
ture of  reconciliation.  A committee  of 
representatives  from  both  organizations 
later  established  a scholarship  endow- 
ment fund  of  $10,000,  which  for  the  first 
two  years  will  make  awards  exclusively 
to  Japanese  Canadian  students.  Future 
scholarships  will  be  given  to  any  deserv- 
ing Canadian  student  who  wants  to  help 
ensure  that  abuse  of  people  because  of 
ethnicity  or  national  origin  will  never 
again  happen  in  Canada. 

Contributions  are  being  requested  to 
increase  the  scholarship  fund,  so  that  two 
or  more  scholarships  could  be  provided 
each  year.  They  should  be  designated  for 
the  Canadian  Japanese  Mennonite  Schol- 
arship and  sent  to  MCC  Canada  at  134 
Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9. 
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Mennonite  Church 
urgently  needs 
church  planters 

Church  planters  are  urgently  needed  in  at 
least  five  North  American  locations, 
according  to  Ray  Horst  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  He  says  small  groups 
are  already  meeting  in  suburban  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.;  Meridian,  Miss.;  and 
Grande  Praire,  Alta.  Some  support 
persons  have  been  located  for  those  cities, 
but  MBM  and  the  local  conferences  have 
been  unable  to  find  pastoral  leadership. 

Horst  noted  that  some  prospects  are 
simply  not  qualified  for  the  needed  set- 
tings, while  candidates  overall  are  not 
very  numerous.  In  some  cases,  Horst  says 
attempts  have  been  made  to  recruit 
experienced  pastors.  But  he  said  most  are 
uncomfortable  with  the  urban  setting. 

Horst,  who  is  MBM’s  director  of  evan- 
gelism and  church  development,  said  the 
current  lack  of  urban  church  planters  is 
disturbing.  “Most  of  our  church-planting 
efforts  are  in  the  city.  This  is  where  the 
people  are  moving.  But  if  we  don’t  have 
people  to  meet  the  challenge,  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  serious  trouble  as  a denomi- 
nation in  realizing  our  Ten-Year  Goals  for 
evangelism  and  church  growth.” 

Persons  interested  in  more  information 
about  church  planting  or  training  for 
church  planting  may  contact  Ray  Horst 
at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 


Bookrack  committee 
calls  for  paperbacks 
with  better  theology 

How  to  find  more  paperbacks  with  solid 
biblical  content  became  a major  concern 
of  the  Choice  Books  International 
Committee  which  met  recently  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  question  grew  out  of  Director  Paul 
Yoder’s  program  update  that  showed  only 
30-35  percent  of  last  year’s  600,000  book 
sales  as  representing  priority  category 
titles — books  that  reflect  or  are 
consistent  with  Anabaptist/New  Test- 
ament perspectives. 

Both  the  committee  and  staff  explored 
ways  to  encourage  writers  to  develop  this 
kind  of  material  at  a popular  level- 
manuscripts  that  use  story  and  anecdote 
to  communicate  subtly  biblical  truth  for 
an  unchurched  audience. 

Choice  Books,  a program  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  offers  religious 
paperbacks  through  bookracks  in 
airports,  restaurants,  stores,  and  other 
places. 

Quality  titles,  such  as  Myron  Augs- 
burger’s  Pilgrim  Aflame  or  Janette  Oke’s 


Love  Comes  Softly,  contrast  sharply  with 
those  of  a fleshly  or  sensational  nature, 
such  as  Hal  Lindsey’s  earlier  books. 
According  to  Yoder,  a number  of  other 
religious  leaders  and  writers  are 
critiquing  Lindsey’s  interpretation  of  the 
Bible. 

While  working  to  increase  the  quality 
of  books  available,  Choice  Books  staff 
have  also  removed  Lindsey’s  books  from 
inventory  and  are  discouraging  the  use  of 
sensational  or  inflammatory  material. 

To  date,  not  many  Anabaptist/Men- 
nonite  authors  have  been  able  to  treat 
themes  in  a truly  popular  style  to  catch 
and  hold  the  interest  of  the  unchurched 
reader,  or  when  they  do,  publishers  often 
fail  to  package  them  with  eye-catching 
covers,  Yoder  said. 

“Shoppers  today  are  looking  for  books 
that  address  the  problems  and  needs 
they’re  facing,  and  we  need  writers  who 
can  bring  Christian  principles  to  bear  on 
these  needs  in  storytelling  or  anecdotal 
fashion,”  said  committee  chairperson  Abe 
Clymer,  who  is  a bookstore  owner. 
“People  want  useful  illustrations,  not 
abstract  sermons.” 

The  committee,  therefore,  decided  to 
encourage  publishers  to  cultivate  writers 
who  can  write  such  material,  and  if 


Paul  Yoder  (left)  and  Lowell  Hertzler  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  remove  Hal  Lindsey's 
books  from  the  Choice  Books  inventory  by 
throwing  them  in  the  trash. 

necessary,  subsidize  its  cost  so  it  can  be 
packaged  and  sold  at  competitive  prices. 

Persons  who  have  interest  in  writing 
for  the  popular  market  should  contact 
Paul  Yoder  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801,  or  Paul  Schrock  at 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15863. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Changing  our  stripes 

Let  me  draw  a parallel  between  the  Ten-Year  Goals  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  marketing  principles.  In  this  parallel  our  product  is  our  Chris- 
tian faith  as  gained  from  an  Anabaptist  understanding  and  perspective. 
Our  market  potential  is  both  unevangelized  persons  and  those  looking  for 
a new  church  home. 

Our  present  market  share  is  a membership  ready  to  handle  tensions 
inherent  in  living  out  an  Anabaptist-shaped  lifestyle  in  a confused  and 
complex  world.  To  attain  the  growth  anticipated  at  Ames  85,  will  we  find 
it  necessary  to  change  our  stripes? 

My  sense  is  that  today’s  market  wants  a church  which  favors  a strong 
military  approach  to  world  problems,  views  their  own  wealth  as  a gift  of 
appreciation  from  God,  and  expects  leaders  to  tell  them  “what  the  Bible 
says.” 

As  we  move  toward  more  active  market  cultivation,  what  are  the  op- 
tions? We  can  change  the  product  so  it  appeals  to  a new  and  broader 
market.  Such  a change  could  modify  our  traditional  understandings  of 
such  key  matters  as  peacemaking  and  living  together  as  a priesthood  of 
believers. 

But  with  that  option  comes  the  real  likelihood  of  alienating  some  of 
the  market  share  already  firmly  committed,  thus  leading  to  a much 
smaller  overall  gain. 

Or,  we  can  maintain  the  product  and  gain  market  share.  I vote  for  op- 
tion two.  Let  us  give  ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  increasing  our  giving  of 
dollars  and  our  welcoming  of  new  members,  but  protect  the  parts  of  the 
Anabaptist  vision  essential  for  us  to  contine  making  an  impact  around  the 
world. 

Please  understand  me.  I want  to  support  the  Ten-Year  Goals  and  yet 
be  realistic  about  where  they  could  lead.  “Full  speed  ahead”  without  pay- 
ing attention  to  our  basics  could  produce  more  plurality  than  we  can 
handle. — Donald  M.  Homing 
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Wilbert  Shenk  (left),  MBM’s  vice  president  for 
overseas  ministries,  presents  a plaque  to  Roy 
and  Florence  Kreider  for  their  32  years  of 
ministry  in  Israel. 

BACK  FROM  ISRAEL 

Kreiders  conclude 
32  years  of  service 

“Lending  supportive  assistance  to 
projects  with  the  greatest  kingdom 
potential”  is  the  way  Roy  and  Florence 
Kreider  described  their  role  in  Israel. 
They  have  concluded  32  years  of  work  in 
that  country  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Kreiders  first  went  to  Israel  in  1953. 
They  were  the  first  MBM  workers  there. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  pattern  for 
service  and  witness  was  started  through 
supportive  and  cooperative  relations  with 
denominational  and  interdenominational 
projects.  “Our  involvement  was  without  a 


Mennonite  label,”  Roy  explained.  “Yet 
our  identity  as  Mennonites  was  known, 
respected,  and  trusted.” 

Since  the  early  1970s  Kreiders  were 
involved  with  Immanuel  House  in  Jaffa. 
Here  an  interdenominational  team  is 
involved  in  providing  opportunity  for 
study  and  worship  for  people  from 
various  backgrounds.  “The  focus  has  been 
on  a life-transforming  teaching  ministry 
for  local  Israeli  believers,”  Roy  said. 
“Many  enrollees  at  the  study  center  are 
among  the  young  and  promising  leaders 
for  the  church,  or  leaders  desiring 
refresher  courses.” 

In  1981  Kreiders  joined  MBM  workers 
Paul  and  Bertha  Swarr  in  pastoring  the 
growing  congregation  at  Immanuel 
House,  which  has  become  the  largest  He- 
brew-speaking congregation  in  the 
country,  with  over  100  members.  New  be- 
lievers are  involved  in  congregational  life, 
including  participation  in  a home  group, 
discipling  by  an  elder  or  lay  leader,  and 
enrollment  in  a new  16-week  “Founda- 
tions to  Faith”  course  in  Hebrew. 

One  conclusion  of  their  three  decades  of 
work  in  Israel  is  that  a nucleus  of  reconci- 
liation must  be  formed  of  believers  in  the 
land,  with  Jews  and  Arabs  both  commit- 
ted to  removing  the  walls  between  them. 
Kreiders  point  to  Immanuel  House  as  an 
example  of  reconciliation,  and  thus  a 
creative  witness  to  both  Jews  and  Arabs 
in  the  community. 

It  is  also  evident,  according  to  Kreiders, 
that  “the  need  for  prayer  for  the  church 
in  Israel  is  now  as  important  as  ever,  and 
for  dedicated  workers  to  support  and 


guide  it.”  In  the  early  years  of  their 
ministry  they  received  few  letters  telling 
of  prayer  support,  and  the  results  were 
few.  However,  Florence  observed,  “There 
was  a significant  increase  in  letters  in 
recent  years  assuring  us  of  prayer  sup- 
port.” 

Kreiders  believe  an  important  correla- 
tion exists  between  strong  prayer  support 
and  the  spawning  of  50  Hebrew-speaking 
assemblies  of  believers  in  the  country;  the 
gradual  dissolving  of  old  fears;  forgive- 
ness reaching  the  level  of  healing  of 
memories,  even  of  the  Holocaust;  and 
Jewish  and  Arab  believers  communing 
and  praying  together  in  reconciliation. 
“We  believe,”  Kreiders  underlined,  “the 
most  significant  happening  in  mission  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  is  the  Prayer 
Partners  ministry.” 

Although  Kreiders  have  concluded 
their  work  in  Israel,  they  will  be  involved 
in  a writing  assignment  for  MBM,  trying 
to  determine  what  valuable  things  have 
been  gleaned  and  learned  in  the  church’s 
task  and  ministry  in  Israel  after  more 
than  three  decades  of  Mennonite  involve- 
ment. They  are  also  available  as  con- 
sultants to  MBM’s  Middle  East  program. 

Kreiders  had  been  on  medical  leave 
since  last  summer  because  of  Roy’s  eye 
problems,  and  had  returned  to  North 
America  in  November.  Roy  notes  continu- 
ing gradual  improvement  of  vision. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
has  shared  in  financial  support  of  the 
work  in  Israel  since  1953. 

Roy  is  originally  from  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  Florence  is  from  Breslau,  Ont. 


Consultation  hears 
women’s  views  on 
biblical  interpretation 

A consultation  on  “Biblical  Theology  and 
Hermeneutics:  Women’s  Perspectives” 
drew  45  people  to  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  June  20-22. 

The  event  was  one  in  a series  of  five 
consultations  intended  to  enrich  AMBS’s 
Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies  in  its  bib- 
lical studies  projects.  It  had  particular 
significance  for  the  six-year  project 
leading  to  publications  on  biblical 
theology  from  a “shalom”  perspective. 

The  purpose  of  the  consultation  was 
threefold:  (1)  to  think  carefully  about  how 
recent  women’s  perspectives  in  biblical 
studies  affect  the  discipline  of  biblical 
theology,  (2)  to  become  aware  of  and  test 
these  contributions  (especially  those  that 
relate  to  the  significance  of  “God  as 
Father”  and  the  predominant  biblical  rep- 
resentation of  God  as  male),  and  (3)  to 
shape  and  strengthen  the  “shalom”  bib- 
lical theology  project. 

Three  consultants  from  other  religious 
traditions  helped  place  Mennonite  agenda 
in  a larger  picture.  They  were  Catherine 


Clark  Kroeger  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Toinette  Eugene  of  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  and  Adela 
Yarbro  Collins  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

The  three  Mennonite  scholars  in  resi- 
dence at  AMBS  for  the  month  of  June 
shared  from  their  research.  They  were 
Mary  Schertz  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
David  Schroeder  of  Canadian  Mennonite 
Bible  College,  and  John  Miller  of  Conrad 
Grebel  College. 

A theme  bridging  all  sessions  and 
topics  had  to  do  with  acknowledging  the 
biases  and  presuppositions  that  people 
bring  to  Bible  study  and  theology.  Since 
they  cannot  help  but  read  the  Bible 
through  the  lenses  of  their  unique  life 
experience,  conference  participants  called 
for  the  need  to  discover  what  each  person 
brings  to  biblical  study. 

Once  it  is  recognized  that  much  the- 
ology in  the  past  has  been  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  one  particular  set  of 
experiences  (that  of  affluent  white  men), 
the  need  for  the  insights  of  other  “eyes” 
becomes  clear.  Women,  people  of  color, 
the  economically  and  politically  op- 
pressed, and  other  groups  whose  insights 
have  not  been  adequately  recognized  and 
encouraged  in  the  past  face  a tremendous 


task — that  of  owning  their  experince  and 
strengthening  others  with  their  insights. 

The  weekend  was  laced  with  concrete 
examples  of  how  women’s  experience  has 
been  slighted  in  biblical  theology.  Since 
women  have  not  until  recently  been  in- 
volved in  the  translation  of  biblical  texts 
from  the  original  ancient  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  it  is  often  helpful  to  return  to 
these  original  texts. 

David  Schroeder  pointed  out  that  while 
most  translations  of  Romans  16:7  speak 
of  the  apostle  “Junias”  (male),  the  or- 
iginal Greek  text  speaks  of  “Junia” — a fe- 
male. Commentaries  of  the  early  church 
often  cite  “Junia.”  Male  translators  over 
the  years,  however,  apparently  preferred 
that  this  apostle  be  a man. 

Biblical  interpretation  must  involve 
both  critical  reflection  and  action,  the 
participants  agreed.  Reflection  begins 
with  the  question,  “With  whom  do  we 
identify?”  asserted  Toinette  Eugene  and 
others.  Do  Christians  understand  the  ex- 
perience of  the  poor  and  other  margin- 
alized groups  sufficiently  to  articulate  a 
theology  that  does  justice  to  all  those 
created  in  God’s  image?  If  not,  dialogue 
with  other  groups  can  only  strengthen  the 
faith. — Ann  Weber  Becker 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


John  E.  Lapp,  Souderton,  Pa. 

In  “Readers  Say”  (June  24),  Levi  A. 
Weaver  says  apartheid  should  be  done 
away  with  as  soon  as  possible.  He  follows 
this  with  several  statements  that  I should 
like  to  question. 

First,  because  there  are  more  blacks  in 
South  Africa,  I assume  he  means 
carefulness  needs  to  be  used  so  that 
whites  are  not  overpowered.  But  why 
should  those  vastly  outnumbered  whites 
continue  their  oppressive  rule  over  the 
blacks?  This  is  followed  by  the  statement, 
“The  government  is  doing  all  it  can  to 
solve  the  problems  without  going 
communist.” 

I should  like  to  ask  Brother  Weaver  if 
he  ever  lived  in  an  apartheid  situation.  I 
must  confess  I have  not,  except  for  the 
segregation  and  dehumanizing  of  the 
blacks  in  our  own  country.  If  he  has,  he 
may  be  able  to  make  the  statement  that 
follows:  “Apartheid  is  evil  but  commu- 
nism is  much  more  evil.”  Also  has  he  ever 
lived  under  communism?  I have  not!  But  I 
have  done  much  reading  and  do  know 
there  are  different  types  of  communistic 
governments. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  only 
way  to  overcome  the  desire  for  a com- 
munistic state  is  to  give  better  treatment 
to  the  powerless. 

If  the  Christian  community  throughout 
the  world  would  put  into  practice  the  call 
of  Micah  6:8 — “To  act  justly  and  to  love 
mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your 
God” — it  would  do  away  with  many  of  the 
injustices  in  the  world. 

You  will  note  that  I place  the  responsi- 
bility squarely  upon  those  who  claim  to 
be  Christians.  Some  make  the  claims  very 
loudly,  but  make  no  effort  to  lift  the 
burdens  of  the  impoverished  and  the 
totally  powerless. 


Steve  Thomas,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Thank  you  for  Paul  Nisly’s  article,  ‘To 
Dream  the  Impossible  Dream:  the  Trap  of 
Perfectionism”  (June  10).  His  reminders 
of  downward  mobility  and  God’s  grace  to 
those  of  us  who  suffer  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  terrible  “should”  or  the  demanding 
“do  better”  are  most  fitting. 

In  the  back  of  my  Bible  I have  written: 
My  worth  is  in  God’s  grace,  not  in 
excellence.  Ultimate  appraisal  is 
measured  not  by  success  but  by  service, 
not  effectiveness  but  faithfulness. 


A Classic! 


The  Nursery  Home  and  Church  Series 


by  Katherine  Royer 

A curriculum 
designed  especially 
for  three-year-olds 

Nursery  Happy  Times  Book 

Short  stories  about  Sunday  school, 
the  four  seasons,  food,  bedtime,  play, 
snow,  grandparents,  rain,  singing,  grow- 
ing, and  birthdays — all  illustrated  with 
full-page  four-color  artwork — make  this 
a book  that  will  be  read  many  times. 

Paper  $2.95,  in  Canada  $4.15 

Nursery  Songbook 

Twenty-five  nursery  songs  celebrate 
the  young  child’s  special  delights  which 
God  gives — family,  playmates,  playful 
pets,  sunny  days,  starry  nights,  butterflies, 
fireflies,  flowers,  birds,  snowflakes, 
raindrops,  Sunday  school,  Christmas- 
time, and  Jesus’  love.  Twenty-seven  full- 
color  pictures  illustrate  the  songs. 

Paper  $2.95,  in  Canada  $4.15 

Nursery  Stories  of  Jesus 

Contains  stories  of  Jesus  for  parent 
and  child  to  enjoy  together  during  family 
worship,  at  bedtime,  or  anytime  a child’s 
voice  calls,  “Read  me  a story.”  Details  of 
each  story  are  carefully  chosen  to  meet 
needs  and  interests  of  young  children. 
The  23  stories  are  illustrated  with  29 
four-color  pictures. 

Paper  $2.95,  in  Canada  $4.15 

Nursery  Songs  Cassette 

Contains  all  the  songs  in  the  Nursery 
Songbook  on  a Dolby  stereo  cassette. 
Here  is  a delightful  way  to  acquaint 
children  with  the  25  songs. 

Cassette  $5.95,  in  Canada  $8.35 


New  Testament  Psalms 
Proverbs 

Acquaints  children  with  the  contents 
of  the  Bible  by  providing  attractive 
stickers  to  place  at  appropriate  passages 
to  remind  them  of  simple  Bible  verses 
they  have  learned. 

Paper  $3.50,  in  Canada  $4.90 

Nursery  Take  Home  Pictures 

Provides  an  activity  piece  for  each 
child  each  Sunday.  Animated,  three-di- 
mensional pictures,  fascinating  folders, 
and  objects  for  special  days  make  these 
die-cut,  fully  colored  materials  valuable 
for  each  pupil. 

Pictures  $12.95,  in  Canada  $18.15 

Happy  Times  with  Nursery 
Children  at  Home  and  Church 

This  is  a combined  teacher-parent 
guide  curriculum.  It  contains  specific 
plans  for  52  weeks  “in  the  class”  and  “at 
home.”  Covers  a wide  variety  of  content 
that  will  interest  three-year-old  children. 
Lists  supplementary  books  for  parents, 
teachers,  and  pupils  as  well  as  many 
teaching  aids  and  where  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Paper  $7.95,  in  Canada  $11.15 


Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local  bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (in- 
clude 10%  for  shipping — minimum  $1). 
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Inner-city  kids  get  a shot  at  a better  life.  Mennonites  are  part  of  an  effort  to  provide  al- 
ternatives for  young  people  in  a low-income  area  of  Peoria,  III.,  that  is  troubled  by  crime 
and  gangs. 

Philip  Maclin  (right)  is  an  activity  director,  Bible  teacher,  and  role  model  in  a one- 
year-old  program  called  KIDS,  for  Kids  Informational  Delivery  Services.  Philip  is 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  ’s  Urban  Community  Development  Sum- 
mer Service  Program. 

Philip’s  father,  Stan  Maclin,  is  pastor  of  Joy  Fellowship  Mennonite  Church  and  execu- 
tive director  of  Harrison  Holmes  Interdenominational  Ministries— both  in  the  Peoria  inner 
city.  He  founded  KIDS  in  an  effort  to  keep  children  between  ages  9 and  11+  off  the  street 
and  away  from  harmful  influences.  KIDS  provides  jobs,  tutoring,  Bible  study,  and  field 
trips  for  30  young  people  four  days  a week.  A bout  50  others  are  on  a waiting  list. 


A Mennonite  congregation  was  born  and 
another  one  died  in  the  New  Orleans  area 

recently.  The  new  one,  Amor  Viviente,  has 
begun  regular  worship  services  at  Travel 
Lodge  Hotel  in  suburban  Kenner.  Intended  pri- 
marily for  immigrants  from  Latin  America,  it 
is  a church-planting  effort  supported  jointly  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  by 
Mennonites  in  Honduras.  The  leaders  are  Hec- 
tor and  Angelica  Urbina  and  Ed  and  Gloria 
King.  Meanwhile,  three-year-old  Joy  Christian 
Fellowship,  which  had  been  meeting  in 
suburban  Metairie,  closed  its  doors.  Part  of  its 
focus  was  on  international  students,  but  the 
turnover— not  surprisingly— was  great,  and 
the  membership  at  the  time  of  its  closing  was 
only  10.  The  lay  pastor— and  founder— was 
Mike  Morrow. 

“Shalom  Project”  may  be  the  first  effort  of  a 
Jewish  Christian  congregation  and  a Gen- 
tile church  to  jointly  own  and  use  a meet- 
inghouse. Good  Shepherd  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, a Mennonite  congregation  in  the  Boston 
suburb  of  Needham,  is  in  the  process  of  pur- 
chasing two  acres  of  land  together  with  Rauch 
Israel  congregation.  The  Jewish  Christians  will 
use  the  building  for  their  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  morning  services  and  the  Men- 
nonites will  hold  their  services  on  Sunday 
mornings.  Rauch  Israel  leader  Richard  Nichol 
says  the  two  groups  will  be  “separate,  but 
united  in  their  love  for  the  Messiah.” 

Community  Mennonite  Fellowship  of  Com- 
ing, N.Y.,  plans  to  start  building  a meet- 
inghouse soon.  The  structure  will  be  a multi- 
use facility  with  a sanctuary /fellowship  hall 
seating  200  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $125,000. 
A local  child  care  center  has  expressed  interest 
in  using  the  facility  during  the  week.  Men- 
nonites first  moved  to  Corning  as  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  volunteers  after  the  disas- 
trous hurricane  Agnes  of  1972.  Since  1978  the 
congregation  has  met  in  the  basement  of  a Ma- 
sonic lodge.  Land  was  donated  to  the  church 
five  ears  ago  by  an  area  businessman  grateful 
for  Mennonite  disaster  aid. 

The  youth  at  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  have  demonstrated  that 
peacemaking  can  take  place  on  stage.  The 

Canadian  debut  of  the  musical  drama  Peace- 
making drew  positive  community  response  and 
raised  over  $800  for  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee and  Project  Plowshares.  Jeanette 
Gascho  directed  the  production  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Karen  Fretz  and  Jean-Jacques 
Goulet.  The  musical  was  originally  written  and 
performed  for  Pax  Christi,  a Methodist 
women’s  conference  on  peace  which  took  place 
in  Japan. 

Many  people  throughout  the  Mennonite 
Church  have  expressed  interest  in  Allegheny 
Conference’s  new  Sunday  school  curriculum 
for  small  congregations  since  a brief  report 
on  it  appeared  in  the  Apr.  22  Gospel  Herald.  It 
is  a two-year  nongraded  study  program  for  a 
class  that  would  include  children  in  kin- 
dergarten through  eighth  grade.  It  starts  with 
the  creation  story  and  continues  sequentially 
through  the  Old  Testament.  More  information 
is  available  from  Alvina  Livengood  at  Box  116, 
Springs,  PA  15562;  phone  814-662-2923. 

A new  Herald  Press  book  is  selling  so  fast 
that  a second  printing  was  ordered  only  a 


month  after  its  initial  release.  The  book  is 
Christian  Peacemaking  and  International  Con- 
flict by  Duane  Friesen.  Christian  ethicist 
Stanley  Hauerwas  says  Friesen  “has  done 
what  pacifists  have  constantly  been  challenged 
to  do — namely,  show  how  the  pacifist  commit- 
ment can  make  realistic  political  sense.”  John 
Westerhoff  of  Duke  University  regards  the 
new  release  as  “the  most  significant  book  on 
this  topic  in  the  1980s.”  Herald  Press  is  a divi- 
sion of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

A group  life  insurance  plan  is  now  available 
to  congregations  from  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid.  It  enables  congregations  to  help  seriously 
ill  members  prepare  for  their  family’s  needs 
after  their  death.  “A  congregation  already 
gives  spiritual  and  emotional  support  during  a 
time  of  death,”  says  Steve  Herendeen  of 
MMA’s  Life  Services  Department.  “This  way 
the  congregation  can  also  join  together  to  help 
a family  financially.”  More  information  is 
available  from  Herendeen  at  MMA,  Box  483, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 


Sam  Thomas  has  resigned  as  director  of  Dis- 
cipleship  Ministries  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  In  September  he  will  be- 
come head  of  the  Bible  Department  at 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School. 
Thomas  served  in  Eastern  Board’s  Salunga, 
Pa.,  headquarters  for  13  years.  Discipleship 
Ministries  includes  Voluntary  Service  (VS), 
Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES),  Summer 
Training  Action  Teams  (STAT),  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

A congregation  wants  to  sell  its  pews.  They 
are  solid  oak  and  are  in  good  condition.  The 
seller  is  Millport  Mennonite  Church,  Lititz,  Pa. 
The  buyer  with  the  best  offer  may  obtain  the 
pews.  Call  Roy  Stauffer  at  717-626-6454. 

New  appointments: 

•Dale  Stoltzfus,  fieldworker,  Allegheny  Con- 
ference, starting  in  September.  He  succeeds 
Irvin  Weaver.  Stoltzfus  has  served  as  a Men- 
nonite pastor  and  administrator  in  New  York 
City  for  27  years.  Most  recently  he  completed 
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work  on  a doctorate  and  was  interim  pastor  of 
two  congregations.  The  fieldworker  is  Alle- 
gheny Conference’s  chief  staff  person. 

•Galen  Burkholder,  Discipleship  Ministries  di- 
rector, Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
starting  in  August.  He  succeeds  Sam  Thomas. 
Discipleship  Ministries  includes  Youth  Evan- 
gelism Service  (YES),  Voluntary  Service  (VS), 
and  Summer  Training  Action  Teams  (STAT). 
Burkholder  has  been  YES  director  since  1984, 
and  he  will  continue  to  hold  that  position.  He 
will  divide  his  time  between  Eastern  Board 
headquarters  in  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  the  Disciple- 
ship Training  Center  in  Philadelphia. 

•Robert  Horst,  Discipleship  Ministries 
assistant  director,  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  starting  in  July.  He  will  also  be  di- 
rector of  Voluntary  Service,  which  is  one  of  the 
programs  under  Discipleship  Ministries.  Horst 
and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  have  served  as  VS 
household  leaders  in  Anderson,  S.C.,  and  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Most  recently  he  was  a student 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  James 
Madison  University. 

•J.  R.  Burkholder,  peace  theology  consultant, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Section. 
He  will  serve  on  a half-time  basis  out  of  his 
home  in  Goshen,  Ind.  He  resigned  last  year 
after  22  years  of  teaching  in  the  Bible  Depart- 
ment at  Goshen  College.  Before  that  he  was  a 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Brazil. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Roy  Kaufman  will  become  pastor  of  Science 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Sterling,  111.,  on 
Sept.  1.  He  is  currently  the  pastor  of  Pulaski 
(Iowa)  Mennonite  Church. 

•Michael  Loss  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  effec- 
tive Aug.  31.  Plans  for  further  pastoral  service 
are  in  process. 

•David  Boshart  has  become  a member  of  the 
pastoral  team  at  Community  Mennonite 
Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He  joins  Duane 
Sider  and  Julia  Carey,  and  his  main  responsi- 
bility is  Christian  education. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Wally  and  Sue  Fahrer  arrived  from  England 
in  July  for  a one-year  North  American  assign- 
ment. They  serve  London  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship in  a variety  of  ways.  They  are  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers.  Fahrers’  address  is 
1501  James  PL,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Otis  and  Betty  Hochstetler  returned  to  Brazil 
in  July  following  a one-year  North  American 
assignment.  They  are  assuming  a new  role 
under  Brazil  Mennonite  Church  as  church 
planters  in  Curitiba.  They  are  MBM  mis- 
sionaries. Hochstetlers’  address  is  Rua  Coronel 
Domingos  Soares  1545,  Alto  Taruma,  80.000 
Curitiba,  Brazil. 

• VerleRufenacht  returned  to  Tanzania  in  June 
following  a furlough.  He  works  in  public  health 
at  Shirati  Hospital.  He  is  an  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  worker.  Rufenacht’s 
address  is  Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Mu- 
soma,  Tanzania. 

•Amzie  and  Fanny  Ellen  Yoder  arrived  from 
Guatemala  in  June  for  a three-month  fur- 
lough. They  work  in  leadership  training  for  the 
Mennonite  churches  in  Central  America.  They 
are  Eastern  Board  missionaries.  Yoders’  ad- 
dress is  17804  SR  4,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Darrel  and  Sherill  Hostetter  arrived  from 
Swaziland  in  May  for  a four-month  furlough. 
They  serve  African  independent  churches. 
They  are  Eastern  Board  missionaries.  Hostet- 
ters’  address  is  Eastern  Board,  Salunga,  PA 
17538. 

•Anna  Kurtz  arrived  from  Ghana  in  May  for  a 
three-month  North  American  assignment.  She 
serves  Ghana  Mennonite  Church  as  Bible 
teacher,  nurse,  and  other  roles.  She  is  an  MBM 
missionary.  Kurtz’s  address  is  5770  W. 
Garfield  Rd.,  Salem,  OH  44460. 

•Wendell  and  Karen  Amstutz  arrived  from 
Bolivia  in  June  for  a one-year  North  American 
assignment.  They  introduce  new  agricultural 


methods  while  supporting  themselves  through 
farming.  They  are  MBM  workers.  Amstutzes’ 
address  is  6451  S.  Miller  Rd.,  Hubbard,  OR 
97032. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Oct.  24-25,  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  The 
theme  is  “Empowered — for  Action,”  and  the 
main  speaker  is  AMBS  faculty  member  June 
Alliman  Yoder.  A variety  of  workshops  will 
also  be  offered.  More  information  from  LaJane 
Yoder  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart, 
IN  46517;  phone  219-295-3726. 

•Bookworm  Frolic,  Aug.  15-16  and  18-19,  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Historical  Society. 
About  50,000  used  books  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
sixth  annual  event  to  benefit  the  operating 
fund  of  the  society.  Donations  of  books  and 
magazines  in  nearly  30  categories  will  be  ac- 
cepted until  Aug.  9.  More  information  from 
Carolyn  Wenger  at  the  society,  2215 
Midstream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone 
717-393-9745. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Teachers,  Greenwood  Mennonite  School, 
starting  this  fall.  Needed  are  a teacher  for  the 
third  and  fourth  grade  and  a teacher  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade.  Contact  Harvey  Mast  at 
R.  4,  Box  30A,  Milford,  DE  19963;  phone  302- 
422-4999. 

•Executive  director , Willowgrove,  starting  on 
Oct.  1.  Affiliated  with  the  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions in  the  Toronto  area,  Willowgrove 
operates  children’s  day  camps,  outdoor  educa- 
tion, and  recreation  programs  for  about  19,000 
people  each  year.  Preferred  qualifications  in- 
clude ability  to  develop  new  services,  manage- 
ment experience,  background  in  children’s 
camping,  and  teaching  certificate  or  university 
degree  in  a related  field.  The  position  can  be 
either  full-  or  part-time.  Send  resumes  to 
Willowgrove  at  R.  2,  Markham,  ON  L3P  3J3. 
•General  assistant,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  This  is  a one-year  Voluntary  Service 
position  at  MBM  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Duties 
include  vehicle  and  other  maintenance,  trans- 
portation and  courier  service,  and  copy  center 
assistance.  The  person  must  have  a driver’s 
license,  handyman  ability,  versatility,  and  in- 
terpersonal skills.  Also  desirable  are 
mechanical  skills.  Contact  Gwen  Preheim- 
Bartel  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 


New  books: 

•Jimshoes  in  Vietnam  by  James  Klassen.  It  is 
an  eyewitness  account  of  Christians  caught  in 
revolutionary  change,  written  by  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  who  stayed  after 
the  “fall  of  Saigon”  to  the  communists  in 
1975— when  almost  all  Americans  fled  the 
country.  The  author  currently  works  with 
Mennonite  International  Refugee  Assistance 
in  Dallas,  Tex.  The  book  was  published  by 
Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
•Tree  Tall  and  the  Horse  Race  by  Shirlee 
Evans.  It  is  the  second  in  a series  of  juvenile 
novels  about  an  Indian  boy  and  his  family  who 
are  confined  to  a coastal  reservation  of  Oregon 
in  the  mid-1800s.  The  author  is  a free-lance 
writer  and  former  newspaper  reporter  whose 
ancestors  include  white  settlers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  as  well  as  Cherokee  Indians.  The 
book  was  published  by  Herald  Press. 

New  resources: 

•Hunger  slide  set  series  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Each  of  the  three  sets  are 
10  minutes  long  and  are  accompanied  by  dis- 
cussion and  activity  guides.  They  are  entitled, 
Hunger:  Where  and  Why,  Hunger:  How  to 
Respond,  and  Hunger:  Helping  Through  MCC. 
The  series  is  available  for  free  loan  from  MCC 
at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any  other 
MCC  office. 

•“Sourcebook":  stories  of  World  War  I 
conscientious  objectors  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section.  It  is 
intended  as  a source  for  stories,  drama,  and 
curricular  materials,  and  their  use  is 
unrestricted.  It  is  a joint  project  of  the  Peace 
Section  and  of  Bethel  College’s  Schowalter 
Oral  History  Collection.  The  book  is  available 
for  $5.00  from  the  Peace  Section  at  21  S.  12th 
St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Special  meetings:  John  Drescher,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Smithville,  Ohio,  Aug.  17-20. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith;  Deep  Run  East,  Perkasie,  Pa.:  Dale  and 
Cheryl  Overholt,  Kurt  and  Pat  Vanderleeuw, 
and  Jeremy  Ehst.  Hickory,  N.C.:  Gary  and 
Vickie  Quackenbos  by  confession  of  faith.  East 
Bend,  Fisher,  III:  Janet  Deer,  Tara  Deer,  Me- 
lissa Hieser,  Richard  Kelley,  Shawn  Ramirez, 
Shannon  Ramirez,  Todd  Seim,  Jason  Stalter, 
Stephanie  Tran,  Julie  Tran,  Kris  Ramirez,  and 
Elmer  Simpson.  Elmira,  Ont.:  Sandra  Jordan 


Eight  people  serving  in  Summer  VS.  Eight  people  attended  orientation  June  8-11  at  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  headquarters  rii  Elkhart,  hid.,  before  beginning  Summer  Volun- 
tary Service  assignments. 

The  Summer  VSers  are  (left  to  right):  Emily  Burkholder,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  day  camp 
counselor  in  Albany,  Oreg.;  Susan  Stamm,  Archbold,  Ohio,  nutrition  counselor  in  Mashu- 
laville,  Miss.;  Lisa  Schmucker,  Bremen,  Ind.,  day  camp  counselor  in  Albany,  Oreg.: 
RoniSue  Lee,  Albany,  Oreg.,  day  camp  counselor  in  Albany;  Don  Wert,  Goshen,  Ind., 
recreation  leader  in  Mashulaville,  Miss.;  Stacy  Thieszen,  Lakin,  Kans.,  deaf  ministries 
worker  in  Orrville,  Ohio;  Marjean  Lehman,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  guesthouse  hostess  in 
Elkhart;  and  Missy  Thomas,  Berlin,  Ohio,  day-care  assistant  in  La  Jara,  Colo. 

Also  in  Summer  VS  but  not  participating  in  orientation  are  Frank  and  Miriam  Miller, 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  maintenance  worker  and  cook  at  Pine  Lake  Camp,  Meridian,  Miss. 
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and  Darlene  Bauman.  Pleasant  Valley , Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.:  John  Perkins. 

Change  of  address:  David  and  Wilma  Shank 
from  Ivory  Coast  to  714  South  Sixth  St., 
Goshen,  IN  46526.  Richard  H.  Frank  from 
R.D.  1,  Box  341,  to  3104  Bossier  Rd.,  Elizabeth- 
town, PA  17022. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bingeman,  Peter  and  Janet  (Aberle),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  third  daughter,  Laura  Carol,  July  3. 

Boyer,  William  and  Marlene  (Landis), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child,  Andrew  James,  July 
7. 

Clair,  David  and  Lynn  (Ueberschlag), 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  first  son,  Andrew  David, 
June  7. 

Dagen,  Herbert  and  Colleen  (Penner),  Den- 
ver, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Danielle  Marie,  June 
25. 

Eigsti,  Randall  and  Anita  (Landis), 
Sinxando,  Lesotho,  first  child,  Jesse  Miles, 
June  3. 

Graber,  Hank  and  Elbe  (Miller),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Derek  Matthew,  June  30  (by 
adoption). 

Kauffman,  Barry  and  Lisa,  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  son,  Bryan  Lee,  June  22. 

Kauffman,  Barry  and  Lynn  (Neuen- 
schwander),  Orrville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Valerie 
Danae,  July  6. 

Keller,  Jerry  and  Ruth,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  sec- 
ond child,  Adam  Joseph,  June  20. 

Kreider,  Lyle  and  Miriam  (King),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa  Ann, 
June  30. 

Lehman,  Dave  and  Debra  (Schwartz),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Erica  Ashley,  July  4. 

Loberg,  Lance  and  Frances,  Salem,  Oreg., 
first  child,  Bethany  Renada,  June  17. 

Martin,  Omar  and  Lynn  (Pieper),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Suzanne 
Elisabeth,  Apr.  21. 

Mast,  Donald  and  Cheryl  (Plank),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  son,  Kevin  John,  June  8. 

Plank,  Marc  and  Lois  (Bontrager),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Malerie  Rose,  July  4. 

Schott,  Karl  and  Debra  (Schmitt),  Hanover, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gregory  Michael, 
June  29. 

Smith,  Robert  and  Margaret  (Richer),  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  second  and  third  children, 
Elisabeth  Rebekah  Richer  and  Isaac  Thomas 
Richer,  July  3. 

Stoltzfus,  Ken  and  Phyllis  (Martin),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua  Ryan, 
June  25. 

Wade,  Gary  and  Shirley  (Boese),  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Jameson 
Levi,  June  30. 

Wenger,  Jerry  and  Denise  (Esbenshade), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Clark  Alan,  June  21. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Avina-Short.  Benny  Avina,  Jr.,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  and  Josephine  Short, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Ellis  Croyle  and 
Charles  Gautsche,  July  5. 

Bauman-Martin.  Tim  Bauman,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  and  Sonia  Martin,  La 


Junta,  Colo.,  Emmanuel  cong.,  by  Stan 
Smucker,  June  21. 

Breneman-Eby.  J.  Larry  Breneman,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Masonville  cong.,  and  Sandra  L. 
Eby,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  by  David  L. 
Kniss,  June  29. 

Charles-Kopp.  Thomas  Charles,  Hershey, 
Pa.,  East  Goshen  cong.,  and  Kristine  Kopp, 
Hershey,  Pa.,  University  cong.,  by  Howard  H. 
Charles,  father  of  the  groom,  June  28. 

Erb-Brenneman.  Scott  Erb,  Henderson, 
Nebr.,  Bethesda  cong.,  and  Cindy  Brenneman, 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  Emmanuel  cong.,  by  Stan 
Smucker  and  Brian  Epp,  June  28. 

Helms-Graber.  Darren  Helms,  Alfordsville, 
Ind.,  Christian  Church,  and  Tina  Graber, 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  Providence  cong.,  by  Alfred 
Helms,  June  14. 

Hershey-Hess.  Scott  Hershey,  Hum- 
melstown,  Pa.,  Church  of  God,  and  Andrea 
Hess,  Hummelstown,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by 
G.  Edwin  Bontrager,  June  21. 

Hoover-Reed.  Raymond  M.  Hoover,  Eph- 
rata, Pa.,  Hammer  Creek  cong.,  and  Rondi 
Ann  Reed,  Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  Goodville  cong.,  by 
Harold  S.  Reed,  father  of  the  bride,  June  14. 

Hostetler-Trowbridge.  J.  Todd  Hostetler, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Blough  cong.,  and  Lisa 
Trowbridge,  by  Carl  Gaylon,  June  28. 

Loucks-Yoder.  Daniel  Loucks,  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Carolyn  Yoder, 
Reedsville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Robert 
Hartzler,  June  29. 

Morgart-Martie.  John  Morgart  and 
Patricia  Martie,  both  of  Kouts,  Ind.,  Hopewell 
cong.,  by  John  F.  Murray,  May  3. 

Shelman-Graber.  Rick  Shelman,  Winfield, 
Iowa,  and  Joanne  Graber,  Crawfordsville, 
Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by  Ed  Miller  and 
Jonna  Jenson,  June  28. 

Yoder-Rupp.  Gene  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Fern  Rupp,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by  Sherm  Kauffman, 
June  21. 


OBITUARIES 


Arnill,  Kelly  Leanne,  daughter  of  David 
and  Jan  (McKittrick)  Arnill,  was  born  on  Jan. 
15,  1971;  died  of  a malignant  brain  tumor,  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  June  25, 1986;  aged  15  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sisters  (Deanna  and  Pauline),  2 
stepsisters  (Jennifer  and  Katherine),  and  2 
stepbrothers  (Carson  and  Michael).  She  was  a 
member  of  Elmira  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Graham  Giddy  Fu- 
neral Home  on  June  27,  in  charge  of  Ray 
Brubacher  and  Mary  Schiedel;  interment  in 
Elora  Cemetery. 

Gehman,  Mabel  Naomi,  daughter  of 
Clinton  and  Edna  (Bucher)  Keener,  was  born 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Nov.  7,  1914;  died  of 
cancer  at  her  home  on  July  3,  1986;  aged  71  y. 
On  June  9,  1937,  she  was  married  to  William 
Clayton  Gehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Priscilla  Weaver  and  Velma 
Poffenberger),  5 grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Eldad  and  Adriel  Keener),  and  one  sister 
(Lydia  Keener).  She  was  a member  of  North- 
side  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church  on  July 
8,  in  charge  of  Harold  Lehman  and  Nelson  L. 
Martin;  interment  in  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Landes,  Howard  H.,  son  of  Elias  and  Eliza- 
beth Landes,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa., 
Apr.  23,  1891;  died  on  June  2,  1986;  aged  95  y. 
In  1915,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Clemens,  who 
died  on  Feb.  26,  1937.  Surviving  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Virginia — Mrs.  Stanley  Kulp,  Marjorie— 
Mrs.  Wesley  Kulp,  and  Phyllis — Mrs.  Richard 
Snyder),  3 grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Cyrus),  and  2 sisters 
(Mattie  Landis  and  Alice  Heavener).  He  was 


preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  daughter.  He 
was  a member  of  Salford  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  5,  in 
charge  of  John  Ruth  and  John  Sharp;  inter- 
ment in  Salford  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Longenecker,  Ray  M.,  son  of  Henry  R.  and 
Fannie  H.  (Martin)  Longenecker,  was  born  at 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  May  17,  1986;  died  at 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
June  18,  1986;  aged  71  y.  On  Oct.  26,  1940,  he 
was  married  to  Ruth  Metzler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Marian  L. — 
Mrs.  Clifford  Beaman,  Janet  L.— Mrs.  Bill  Ca- 
verly,  and  Jean  L. — Mrs.  James  C.  Fairfield), 
one  son  (Mark  K.),  7 grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Ruth  Longenecker).  He  was  a member 
of  Bossiers  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  21,  in  charge  of 
Harlen  Hoover,  Simon  P.  Kraybill,  and  Ken 
Shildt;  interment  in  Bossiers  Cemetery. 

Richard,  Carrie  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian B.  and  Phoebe  Ann  Yoder,  was  born  at 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Aug.  22,  1903;  died  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Apr.  26,  1986;  aged  82  y.  On 
Oct.  5, 1930,  she  was  married  to  David  Richard, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Oct.  11,  1942. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Marjorie — Mrs. 
Emmet  Daugherty  and  Nancy — Mrs.  Roy  Spit- 
ler),  one  son  (Jay),  4 grandchildren,  and  4 
sisters  (Martha  Yoder,  Amy  Little,  Ellen 
Graber,  and  Grace  Bupp).  She  was  a member 
of  Smithville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funer- 
al services  were  held  on  Apr.  29,  in  charge  of 
Herman  F.  Myers;  interment  in  Pleasant  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Zook,  Mary,  daughter  of  Benjamin  S.  and 
Lizzie  H.  (Longenecker)  Newgard,  was  born  in 
West  Donegal  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1911;  died  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  25,  1986;  aged  74  y.  She 
was  married  to  J.  Alphie  Zook,  who  died  in 
1980.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mae — Mrs. 
Robert  Fellenbaum),  one  son  (David  O.),  one 
brother  (Raymond  Newgard),  and  one  sister 
(Martha  Bomgardner).  She  was  a member  of 
Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  June  28,  in  charge 
of  Richard  H.  Frank,  Walter  Keener,  and 
Leroy  Bomgardner;  interment  in  Eliza- 
bethtown Mennonite  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

South  Central  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greensburg,  Kans., 
Aug.  1-3 

Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  annual  meeting,  Milford,  Nebr., 
Aug.  1-3 

Eastern  States  Assembly,  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  1-3 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  5-7 

VIII  Assembly  of  Mennonite  Hispanic  Churches,  Montreal, 
Que.,  Aug.  5-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Aug.  7-8 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  annual  assembly, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  7-10 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  officers’  meeting,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Aug.  12-14 

Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16 

Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  23 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  1 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  fall  classes  begin, 
Sept.  3 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Sept.  6- 
7 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  10 

Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Sanctuary  movement  activists 
receive  suspended  sentences 

Explaining  that  he  had  taken  letters  of 
family  and  associates  into  account,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Earl  Carroll  gave  sus- 
pended jail  sentences  to  the  convicted 
sanctuary  workers  recently  and  placed 
them  on  probation.  During  the  course  of 
the  sentencing  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  the  judge 
further  diminished  the  punishment  by 
dropping  a provision  of  probation  that 
would  have  prohibited  the  defendants 
from  associating  with  other  sanctuary 
activists. 

A total  of  eight  church  workers  were 
convicted  in  May  on  18  counts  relating  to 
their  efforts  to  help  Guatemalan  and 
Salvadoran  immigrants  illegally  enter 
and  remain  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
the  immigrants  were  fleeing  strife  and 
repression. 

In  their  speeches  to  the  judge  before 
sentencing,  the  defendants  maintained 
their  innocence  and  their  belief  that  what 
they  did  was  right. 


Catholics  in  Baltimore  stress 
‘positive  image’  of  homosexuality 

The  Archdiocesan  Gay/Lesbian  Out- 
reach, a pastoral  ministry  of  the  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  has  released  a 
booklet  that  stresses  “positive  images”  of 
homosexuality  while  downplaying  the 
church’s  traditional  censure  of  ho- 
mosexual acts. 

The  booklet,  Homosexuality:  A Positive 
Catholic  Perspective,  calls  homosexuality 
“a  natural  and  normal  variant  of  human 
sexual  makeup”  and  carefully  distin- 
guishes between  a homosexual  orienta- 
tion, which  it  calls  “not  sinful,”  and 
homogenital  acts,  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  consistently  taught  are  sin- 
ful. 

The  document  describes  the  church’s 
prohibition  of  homosexual  acts  only  brief- 
ly, calling  it  an  “already  well-known 
moral  teaching.”  Instead  it  stresses  the 
importance  of  pastoral  care  and  political 
rights  for  homosexuals. 


‘Contra’  vote,  Sandinista  restrictions, 
sharpen  debate  in  U.S. 

Recent  approval  of  U.S.  aid  to  the 
“contra”  rebels  in  Nicaragua  and  further 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Sandinista 
government  have  combined  to  sharpen  an 


already  bitter  conflict  between  religious 
groups  and  the  Reagan  administration. 

Responding  to  a vote  in  favor  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan’s  $100  million 
contra  aid  package,  a coalition  of  more 
than  300  local  religious  activist  groups 
has  begun  efforts  to  raise  that  amount  in 
medicine,  food,  and  clothing  to  offset  the 
effects  of  the  U.S.  military  aid. 

The  groups,  organized  under  the  ban- 
ner of  “Quest  for  Peace,”  had  already 
reached  a goal  in  June  of  raising  $27 
million  in  humanitarian  aid  to  Nicaragua 
to  counter  the  same  amount  of  aid  the 
United  States  already  had  sent  to  the 
antigovernment  rebels. 

At  the  same  time,  new  emergency  ac- 
tions by  Nicaragua’s  leftist  Sandinista 
government  have  fueled  conservative 
criticism  of  religious  opposition  to  U.S. 
policies  in  the  region.  Supporters  of 
Reagan  administration  policies  attacked 
church  activists  for  failing  to  condemn 
the  Sandinistas’  closing  of  La  Prensa, 
Nicaragua’s  only  independent  daily 
newspaper,  and  barring  the  reentry  into 
the  country  of  a Nicaraguan  Catholic 
official. 


Donald  Miller  named  general  secretary 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 

Donald  Miller,  professor  and  adminis- 
trator at  Bethany  Theological  Seminary 
in  Oak  Brook,  111.,  has  been  named 
general  secretary  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  He  succeeds  Robert  Neff,  who 
served  nine  years  before  resigning  to 
become  president  of  Juniata  College, 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Miller,  56,  has  taught  at  Bethany  Sem- 
inary since  1961.  Currently  he  is  director 
of  graduate  studies  and  professor  of 
ministry  studies.  He  has  also  cochaired 
the  Editorial  Committee  of  The 
Foundation  Series  curriculum  produced 
cooperatively  with  the  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ. 

Miller  sees  his  task  as  both  denomina- 
tional and  ecumenical — “to  keep  in  touch 
with  other  churches,  and  keep  the  pulse 
of  our  own  churches.”  Aspects  of  “our 
heritage — peace,  service,  mutuality, 
voluntarism,  public  witness — those  are 
very  basic  to  who  we  are,”  says  Miller. 
“The  world  needs  those  as  much  as  ever, 
and  we  need  to  express  them  as  much  as 
ever.” 


WCC’s  Program  to  Combat  Racism 
puts  tiny  Canadian  tribe  on  map 

Canada  and  South  Africa  may  not  seem 
to  have  much  in  common  when  it  comes 
to  racial  policy,  but  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  sees  a link. 

Its  controversial  Program  to  Combat 
Racism,  most  noted  for  supporting  an- 
tiapartheid guerrilla  groups  in  southern 
Africa,  has  been  a major  force  in  the  ef- 
forts of  the  tiny  Lubicon  Indian  band  to 


win  attention  in  its  quest  for  land  in 
northern  Alberta’s  Peace  River  district. 

WCC  says  that  Canadian  government 
policy  toward  the  Lubicons  is  having 
“genocidal  consequences.”  Oil  companies 
had  been  permitted  to  bulldoze  the 
traplines  of  the  Lubicons,  provincial  of- 
ficials had  let  forest  fires  burn  un- 
checked, and  game  had  been  deliberately 
frightened  out  of  the  area,  WCC  said.  For 
the  200-member  band,  which  depended  on 
trapping  and  wild  game  for  its  livelihood 
and  sustenance,  oil  exploration  meant 
complete  upheaval. 

The  intervention  of  WCC  is  opposed  by 
the  Canadian  government  but  welcomed 
by  Project  North,  an  ecumenical  (includ- 
ing Mennonite)  lobbying  group  for  native 
peoples. 


California  city  enforces  minimum 
standards  for  couples  getting  married 

In  a pioneering  experiment,  63  religious 
leaders  in  the  central  California  agri- 
cultural city  of  Modesto  have  agreed  to 
enforce  certain  minimum  standards  be- 
fore they  will  perform  a marriage. 

The  covenant — believed  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States — man- 
dates a four-month  mimimum  waiting 
period  for  couples  wanting  to  be  married, 
during  which  time  they  must  complete  at 
least  two  premarital  counseling  sessions. 

The  policy  was  worked  out  by  the  55- 
member  Greater  Modesto  Ministerial  As- 
sociation at  the  suggestion  of  Jim  Talley, 
minister  for  singles  at  Modesto’s  3,700- 
member  First  Baptist  Church. 

Sounding  more  like  an  industrial  en- 
gineer than  a marriage  counselor,  Talley 
said,  “Crummy  quality  control  produces  a 
crummy  product.”  In  more  conventional 
language,  he  explained  that  “it’s  too  easy 
to  get  married;  therefore  there  are  too 
many  divorces.” 


Marjorie  Matthews,  first 
woman  bishop,  dies 

Marjorie  Swank  Matthews,  69,  a 
“second  career”  minister  who  became  the 
first  woman  bishop  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  died  of  cancer  on  June  30  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  first  female  bishop  of  any  major 
denomination  in  modern  times,  Matthews 
was  elected  in  1980  and  led  the  United 
Methodists’  Wisconsin  Conference  for 
four  years  before  her  retirement  in  1984. 
The  diminutive  gray-haired  cleric,  who 
had  entered  the  ministry  at  age  47,  was 
elected  a bishop  by  the  Methodists’  North 
Central  Jurisdiction  in  a hotly  contested 
election  that  ran  to  30  ballots — a record 
at  that  time  in  the  denomination. 

A native  of  Onaway,  Mich.,  Matthews 
had  a career  as  secretary  to  the  president 
and  as  assistant  treasurer  of  an  automo- 
bile-parts manufacturing  firm  in  central 
Michigan  before  becoming  a minister. 
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Urbanization 


The  cities  are  coming!  The  cities  are  coming!  Urbaniza- 
tion was  a prominent  theme  at  a recent  mission  rally  held 
in  connection  with  the  annual  assembly  of  Allegheny 
Mennonite  Conference.  Indeed  the  ultimate  in  urbaniza- 
tion is  contained  in  a prediction  from  David  Barrett  cited 
by  Paul  Gingrich:  that  by  A.D.  2500,  the  whole  earth  will 
be  covered  by  a roof. 

The  growth  of  cities  generally  follows  industrialization, 
according  to  Wilbert  Shenk.  He  reported  that  the  first 
city  to  reach  a population  of  one  million  was  Beijing, 
China,  in  1770.  By  1900  there  were  only  20  cities  of  the 
world  with  a million  or  more.  By  1950  it  was  78  and  by 
1980  it  was  227,  of  which  125  were  non-Western.  The 
urban  population,  he  said,  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  7.2. 
percent  a year.  Half  the  population  of  Chile  lives  in 
Santiago.  One  might  add  that  two-fifths  of  El  Salvador  is 
in  San  Salvador  and  one-third  of  Argentina  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

Is  the  growth  of  cities  a threat  or  an  opportunity?  It  de- 
pends on  your  perspective.  The  book  of  Genesis  seems  to 
be  generally  negative  toward  cities.  Cain,  it  tells  us,  “built 
a city”  (4:17b).  “In  the  land  of  Shinar,”  we  read,  a group 
said  “’Come,  let  us  build  ourselves  a city,  and  a tower  with 
its  top  in  the  heavens’”  (11:2,  4).  Abraham,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Genesis,  left  “Ur  of  the  Chaldeans”  for  Canaan 
and  a rural,  pastoral  life  (11:31—12:9).  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  “cities  of  the  valley”  (13:12),  are  shown  as  the 
ultimate  in  wickedness.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Hebrew  metaphors  tend  to  be  rural.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  is  the  imagery  of  Psalm  23  with  God 
as  “shepherd.” 

The  U.S.  experience  has  been  similarly  rural;  our 
practice  and  mythology  pastoral.  At  the  Concord  bridge, 
“embattled  farmers”  fired  the  shots  which  started  the 
American  Revolution.  For  several  hundred  years  the 
movement  of  people  was  westward  toward  the  rural 
frontier.  Many  lost  their  lives  on  the  way  to  Oregon  or 
California.  Some  were  seeking  gold.  Others,  apparently, 
were  seeking  better  opportunities— or  just  seeking.  The 
U.S.  Civil  War  was  a struggle  over  the  basically  rural  use 
of  slaves. 

But  already  industrialization  was  coming.  Later  immi- 
grants settled  in  cities.  And  for  generations  rural  people 
have  migrated  to  cities.  Yet  nostalgia  remains.  J.  D.  Ab- 
bott, general  superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
wrote  recently  in  The  Wesleyan  Advocate  of  his  early  life 
on  the  farm:  “I  remember  the  grape  vineyard  and  apple 
orchard  and  the  garden.  The  garden  with  sweet  potatoes, 


asparagus,  cucumbers,  pole  beans,  and  a good  sprinkling 
of  other  items  that  made  the  family  almost  self-sufficient 
in  its  food  supply.”  In  spite  of  nostalgia,  urbanization 
continues. 

In  the  Bible,  too,  the  movement  is  from  the  country 
toward  the  city.  Although  Jesus  himself  evidently  came 
from  a small  town  and  used  considerable  rural  imagery  in 
his  parables,  Paul  was  a city  man,  as  Calvin  Shenk  told 
Allegheny  Conference,  and  the  early  church  in  Acts  is 
seen  to  spread  from  city  to  city  to  city.  Also,  whereas  the 
beginning  is  in  a garden  (Gen.  2),  the  end  is  in  a city  (Rev. 
21-22).  But  it  is  a city  like  no  other  city — a “new 
Jerusalem”  (21:2). 

What  is  characteristic  about  urban  life  which  makes  it 
different  from  rural  life?  One  distinctive  trait  noted  by 
Wilbert  Shenk  is  specialization.  There  is  an  obvious  effi- 
ciency in  specialization.  Some  are  better  at  one  thing  than 
another.  Why  should  everyone  try  to  do  everything?  Spe- 
cialize and  share  the  work. 

By  specializing,  the  city  provides  services  which  in 
rural  life  would  be  done  personally— or  perhaps  coopera- 
tively. But  specialization  has  its  price,  as  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  found  when  its  garbage  collectors  went  on 
strike.  Can  you  imagine  a farm  family  being  paralyzed  by 
a strike  of  garbage  collectors?  They  would  feed  it  to  the 
pigs. 

Other  urban  characteristics  mentioned  by  Wilbert  are 
pluralism  and  mobility.  The  city  brings  together  a variety 
of  peoples  with  cultures  that  are  strange  to  one  another. 
Also,  people  in  cities  move  oftener  than  those  in  rural 
areas.  Even  in  the  small  city  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  Prairie 
Street  congregation  has  a yearly  turnover  in  membership 
of  20-25  percent.  Pluralism  and  mobility  give  the  city  a 
kind  of  dynamism  that  is  often  not  found  in  the  country. 
But  the  price  is  a loss  of  rootedness. 

While  I will  continue  to  work  in  my  garden,  I think  it  is 
significant  that  the  Bible  ends  in  a city  and  not  a garden. 
This  suggests  that  the  goal  is  not  to  go  back  to  nature,  but 
to  find  mature  relationships.  The  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  Jerusalem  is  the  presence  of  God  and 
that  “his  servants  shall  worship  him”  (22:3). 

When  does  this  new  Jerusalem  come  to  pass?  The  Reve- 
lator  is  characteristically  imprecise  about  dates.  He  deals 
in  visions  and  “saw  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth.”  It  is 
traditionally  assumed  that  this  vision  is  projected  far  into 
the  future.  Is  it  necessary  that  this  be  so?  Does  not  the 
holy  city  begin  to  appear  whenever  the  servants  of  God 
“worship  him”? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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On  gloomily  preachin 
summer  magic 

by  Michael  A.  King 


Neither  absent  members  nor 
heat  nor  the  call  of  the  waves 
and  pines  would  deter  me  from 
my  new  task  as  a pastor! 


In  summertime  the  waves  crash  on  the  beaches  and  the 
wind  blows  through  the  high  pines  of  the  forests.  Good 
Christian  people  who  can  usually  be  counted  on  to  nobly 
and  steadfastly  stand  by  their  posts  within  the  church 
instead  desert  them.  Answering  the  wild  call  of  the  sea 
and  the  pine-scented  breezes,  they  leave  behind  disaster. 
Congregations  limp  painfully  and  aimlessly  through  half- 
attended  Sunday  services.  At  meetings  are  persons  who 
hide  behind  glazed  eyes  the  fact  that  while  their  body  is 
present  their  brain  is  fast  asleep  on  a Bermuda  beach. 

Vision  crumbles.  Energetic  programs  suffer  sunstroke. 
The  grass  grows  free  and  wild  around  the  gravestones  in 
the  congregational  cemetery.  Nervous  pastors  start  to 
wonder  from  what  source,  come  fall,  will  flow  the  money 
for  the  food  to  feed  their  hungry  children,  because  their 
congregation  is  clearly  almost  dead  and  has  perhaps  but 
weeks  still  left  to  live. 

The  crisis  builds.  The  congregational  leaders  sweat. 
Church  council  meets  in  emergency  session.  This  con- 
gregation must  be  saved,  wayward  members  must  be 
called  back  from  their  happy  wanderings  through  Vaca- 
tionland,  programs  must  go  on!  So  shouts  the  faithful 
remnant. 

Fighting  the  summer  exodus.  I was  once  such  a one 
myself,  a faithful  pastor,  committed  to  my  post,  watching 
in  dismay  the  summer  exodus,  convinced  the  show  had  to 
go  on.  Particularly  was  this  so  during  my  first  summer  as 
a pastor.  As  life  ebbed  from  the  congregation  I grimly 
plodded  on.  Neither  absent  members  nor  heat  nor  the  call 
of  the  waves  and  pines  would  deter  me  from  my  ap- 
pointed task. 

It  was  in  such  a mood  that  I,  one  steamy  sizzling  day, 
took  into  the  pulpit  a sermon.  It  was  a good  and  solid 
sermon  into  which  I had  put  much  thought  and  prepara- 
tion. It  was  a long  sermon.  I preached  the  sermon.  That 
took  30  minutes.  Then  I asked  for  response.  It  came  in 
gratifying  torrents,  though  only  two  or  three  were 
actually  doing  the  talking.  This  was  great,  I thought,  this 
sermon  had  touched  a nerve.  Most  energetically  and  en- 


and  enjoy  what  had  been  made. 

The  only  problem  is — or  so  our  usual  inability  to  rest  on 
Sunday,  in  summer,  or  almost  any  time  indicates — it’s 
fine  if  God  wants  to  rest,  but  there  appropriate  resting 
ends.  The  world  can  get  along  when  God  decides  to  rest, 
but  let  one  of  us  dare  to  think  a relaxed  thought,  and  the 
world  will  shudder  to  a halt. 


Summer  is  the  season  of 
beauty  the  gloomy  preacher  in 
Ecclesiastes  parodoxically 
opens  our  eyes  to. 


thusiastically  did  I engage  my  respondents  in  fruitful  dia- 
logue for  30  minutes  more. 

Happily,  my  task  complete,  I relinquished  my  post.  The 
service  ended.  Then,  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  from  a 
broad  cross  section  of  the  congregation,  additional 
response  poured  in.  There  were  those  who  were  not 
happy.  It  was  summer,  and  they  were  pregnant,  pointed 
out  some.  It  was  hot,  and  their  brains  yielded  to  heat 
exhaustion  five  minutes  into  my  sermon,  noted  others. 
They  were  glad  some  respondents  had  found  my  topic 
worth  a stifling  hour,  opinioned  yet  others,  leaving  hang- 
ing in  the  air  additional  thoughts  clearly  better  left  un- 
said on  a day  already  warm  enough. 

Other  summers  have  come  and  gone  since  then,  and  I 
have  further  pondered  how  good  Christians  should  handle 
the  season.  Maybe  the  wayward  ones  have  discovered  an 
important  truth — the  truth  that  just  as  once  each  week 
comes  a Sabbath  day,  with  the  turning  of  the  globe  comes 
once  each  year  a Sabbath  season.  As  God  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  creation— as  God  looked  upon  the  beauty 
stretching  out  forever,  upon  sun  setting  red  in  gentle  air, 
upon  waves,  and  upon  pine  trees  whipped  by  wind — God 
saw  that  it  was  good,  and  that  it  was  time  to  take  a rest 
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Turning  to  a subversive  book.  Those  of  us  so  afflicted 
might  want  to  turn  to  a subversive  book  which  somehow 
crept  into  the  Bible — a book  which  in  its  Greek  form  is 
called  Ecclesiastes,  in  its  Hebrew  form  Koheleth,  and  in 
its  English  translation  “Preacher.”  One  can  open  just 
about  anywhere  this  book  of  the  Preacher,  and  find  an  an- 
tidote to  the  conviction  that  to  rest  is  to  start  the  chain  of 
events  leading  to  Armageddon.  “I  have  seen  everything 
that  is  done  under  the  sun;  and  behold,  all  is  vanity  and  a 
striving  after  wind”  (1:14  RSV),  says  the  Preacher,  utter- 
ing his  famous  prickly  words. 

All  is  vanity,  meaning  all  is  like  a breath,  exhaled  air 
that  disappears.  Vanity,  vanity,  vanity,  groans  the 
Preacher.  Work  and  wisdom  and  wealth  and  good  deeds, 
all  vanity,  all  puffs  of  evanescent  breath.  To  those  in  his 
day  who  thought  that  they  could  capture  and  control  life 
through  wise  sayings  and  orthodox  formulas;  to  those  of 
us  today  who  think  we  know  the  truth  and  if  we  just  work 
hard  enough  God’s  kingdom  will  break  in;  to  all  of  us  both 
then  and  now  who  think  we  know  the  ways  of  a God  who 
can  do  nothing  without  our  help,  the  Preacher  preaches  a 
sermon  that  socks  us  in  the  gut.  He  punches  us,  and  our 
breath,  our  vanity,  bursts  from  our  lips. 

He  punches  those  of  us  fighting  valiantly  for  the  rights 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed:  “If  you  see  in  a province  the 
poor  oppressed  and  justice  and  right  violently  taken 
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away,  do  not  be  amazed  at  the  matter. . . ” (5:8).  Do  not  be 
amazed,  because  that’s  the  way  things  are  in  this  world, 
and  you  might  as  well  get  used  to  it.  And  it  is  unsettling 
to  realize — these  thousands  of  years  later — that,  sure 
enough,  that  is  still  how  things  are. 

He  deflates  those  of  us  convinced  that  change  is  easy, 
that  heaven  on  earth  is  just  around  the  corner,  and  that 
we  are  crucial  to  its  onset:  “For  everything  there  is  a 
season,  and  a time  for  every  matter  under  heaven. . . ” 
There  is  a time  to  be  born,  to  die,  to  plant,  to  harvest,  to 
kill,  to  heal,  to  weep,  to  laugh.  A time  for  all  those  van- 
ities unfolding  under  the  sun.  Life  is  cast  in  preordained 
patterns.  Even  the  skeptical  Preacher  believes  they  come 
from  God’s  hand  and  are  “beautiful  in  [their]  time,”  but 
he  also  asserts  that  they  can  be  neither  fully  understood 
nor  changed.  We  can  only  observe  God’s  patterns,  submit 
to  them,  and  wring  from  them  what  enjoyment  we  can. 
(3:1-15). 

A deflating  message.  What  a cynical,  fatalistic  vision 
this  seems  when  one  first  encounters  it.  And  yet,  within 
these  bleak  ruminations  of  a world-weary  preacher — a 
preacher  perhaps  old  and  near  death  and  not  sure  of  as 
much  as  good  Christians  would  like— there  is  a spark  of 
hope  and  laughter.  We  are  all  rather  insignificant  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  Much  of  what  we  do  will  make  little  dif- 
ference. That  is  a deflating  message.  It  is  also  one  that, 
paradoxically,  releases  us  to  enjoy  life;  to  savor  its  magic 
moments;  to  watch  a dog  frolic  in  summer  twilight,  fruit- 
lessly but  joyously  chasing  lightning  bugs. 

Released  from  the  pressure  of  importance,  our  backs 
straightening  as  the  globe  rolls  off  our  shoulders,  we  can 
enjoy  even  what  we  too  well  know  will  die  with  the  sum- 
mer: even  the  grass  which  fades,  and  our  flesh  which  is 
like  grass  and  too  soon  returns  to  dust,  and  the  warmth 
which  will  shortly  be  slashed  by  the  knife  of  winter 
winds. 

Instead  of  calling  for  crisis  sessions  when  the  summer 
exodus  of  the  usually  faithful  begins,  perhaps  we  can  af- 
firm the  wandering  ones.  Perhaps  we  can  accept  that 
even  all  the  noble  things  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  rest  of 
the  year  are  sometimes  but  a striving  after  wind.  They 


Instead  of  calling  crisis 
sessions  of  the  church  council 
when  the  summer  exodus 
begins,  perhaps  we  can  affirm 
the  wandering  ones. 


are  sometimes  to  be  forgotten  as  we  spend  a season  rest- 
ing, recharging,  running,  laughing,  and  playing  on  an 
earth  whose  transient  beauty  (precisely  because  it  is  so 
transient)  can  pierce  us  to  the  quick  and  make  our  breath 
for  an  instant  catch — instead  of  ebbing  out  to  be  forgot- 
ten as  it  usually  is. 

Let  it  be  said  that  such  a vision  is  meant  to  guide  life 
only  for  a season,  a Sabbath  season,  the  season  which  in 
our  culture  is  most  likely  to  be  the  summer  season.  Cer- 
tainly the  rest  of  the  year,  and  even  during  summer,  the 
world  and  its  cares  will  not  go  away.  Entering  the 
enchantment  of  summer  doesn’t  mean  death  will  stop, 
grief  will  end,  the  hungry  will  be  fed,  wars  will  cease.  It 
doesn’t  mean  we  can  withdraw  entirely  from  the  world, 
with  its  needs  and  tears,  into  our  tents  and  cabins  up  in 
the  woods  and  down  by  the  shimmering  seas. 

That  greater  preacher.  Summer  isn’t  the  only  season 
and  Ecclesiastes  isn’t  the  only  preacher  in  the  Bible. 

There  is  that  greater  preacher,  Jesus.  He  echoes  his  fore- 
bear and  tells  us  to  savor  the  beauty  of  lilies  whose  color 
fades,  and  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  a God  who  cares  even 
about  “the  grass  of  the  field  which  today  is  alive  and 
tomorrow  is  thrown  into  the  oven”  (Matt.  6:25-30).  He 
also  tells  us  to  suffer,  to  care  about  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed, to  pick  up  our  cross  and  die  for  God’s  kingdom. 
He  tells  us  we  are  living  within  the  sweep  of  a plan  so 
grand  that  even  offering  a cup  of  water  to  a thirsty  one 
makes  a difference  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

So  there  are  those  seasons,  those  greatest  portions  of 
our  lives,  in  which  we  rightly  take  seriously  our  commit- 
ment to  God  through  Jesus,  to  the  church,  to  the  world’s 
suffering,  to  each  other.  There  is  as  well  the  summer 
season,  the  season  of  beauty  our  gloomy  preacher  para- 
doxically opens  our  eyes  to,  the  season  for  running 
barefoot,  climbing  trees,  gazing  at  stars,  smelling  ham- 
burgers dripping  onto  charcoal.  And  the  season  for  feel- 
ing the  rhythms  of  the  summer  weather  as  hot,  humid, 
and  hazy  and  the  ocean  make  a blissful  combination;  or  as 
cool,  dry,  blue,  and  fresh  make  the  act  of  drawing  breath 
a pleasure  quite  great  enough  to  make  living  on  this  globe 
of  vanities  worthwhile.  ^ 
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My  personal  pilgrimage  with  the  Bible 


Changing  my  mind 

by  Paul  M.  Miller 


The  heroes  of  my  early  years — my 
father,  the  brother  who  taught  our 
Scofield  Bible  study  classes  and  directed 
our  men’s  and  mixed  choruses,  my  pastor 
(who  was  also  my  uncle),  and  my  closest 
peers — were  all  fervent  “dispensa- 
tionalists.” 

I was  unaware  then  that  Scofield’s 
notes  were  not  inspired.  I honestly  felt 
that  his  dispensationalist  framework  was 
what  the  Bible  itself  meant  when  it  asked 
us  to  “rightfully  divide  the  Word.”  I felt 
that  anyone  who  had  a “high”  view  of 
inspiration  would  just  naturally  have  to 
be  a dispensationalist.  Just  look  at  all  of 
those  verses  and  proof  texts  Scofield  had 
assembled  in  his  footnotes  to  prove  his 
system! 

Learning  from  mentors.  My  mentors 
taught  me  that  Jesus  Christ  is  central  in 
the  Bible.  Scriptures  all  were  given  “to 
testify  of  me,”  as  Jesus  claimed.  Many 
Old  Testament  persons,  rituals,  and 
prophets  were  “types  of  Christ.”  What 
Jesus  said  and  did  tested  all  else  in  the  Bi- 
ble. We  sang  fervently,  “Beyond  the 
sacred  page  I seek  thee,  Lord.”  The 
Scriptures,  studied  under  Holy  Spirit 
guidance  and  power,  could  bring  the  liv- 
ing Christ  into  the  room  until  one  could 
almost  reach  out  and  touch  his  garment. 
This  belief  keeps  deepening  through  the 
years. 

My  mentors  all  admonished  me  to 
search  the  Scriptures  intently,  to  med- 
itate upon  the  Scriptures,  to  memorize 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  attend  several 
groups  regularly  to  study  and  discuss  the 
Scriptures.  For  some  while,  I took  a cor- 
respondence course  of  study  in  the 
Scofield  Bible  and  its  footnotes  from 
Moody  Bible  Institute.  I believed  that  one 
must  try  to  understand  how  the  original 
hearers  heard  a passage,  and  what  the 
original  writer  intended,  before  hurrying 
on  to  ask  what  it  is  saying  to  us  today. 

My  mentors  said  and  assumed  that 
only  the  “born  again”  can  really  meet  the 
living  Lord  in  the  Scriptures,  and  even 
they  must  have  made  a foregone  commit- 
ment that  they  will  try  to  obey  Christ  and 
his  Word  if  only  they  can  discern  what  his 
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will  is  for  them. 

Scriptures  could  be  discussed  with  my 
mentors  with  the  same  easy  naturalness 
with  which  we  would  discuss  the  daily 
concerns  of  living.  My  father  had  large 
portions  of  Scripture  memorized,  and 
they  were  woven  into  conversation  as  we 
worked  together  on  the  farm. 

God’s  Word  in  and  through  Scripture 
was  expected  to  be  living,  powerful,  and 
able  to  send  out  flashes  of  revelation  and 


My  mentors  prepared  me 
to  expect  “unfolding 
revelation,’ * so  that — for 
example — a temporary 
toleration  of  war  in 
Joshua  could  be 
completely  forbidden 
by  Jesus. 


truth.  A Scripture  could  be  turned  round 
and  round,  and  examined  from  its  many 
sides,  much  as  a good  diamond  flashes 
light  from  its  many  facets  as  it  is  turned. 
Repeating  the  Scripture  in  German  could 
bring  new  flashes  of  meaning  and 
potential  insight. 

The  right  way  to  close  an  hour  of  Bible 
study  was  to  fall  on  one’s  knees  and  pray 
for  grace  “to  live  it  out.”  The  Bible  was 
not  like  another  piece  of  literature  which 
one  could  dissect  as  one  would  an  insect. 
It  sent  out  energy  more  like  a radioactive 
mass,  like  a “hammer  that  breaks  hard 
hearts  in  pieces,”  or  a fountain  of  living 
water  in  a desert.  Scriptures  were  ex- 
pected to  convict  anyone  who  studied 
them  intending  to  obey. 

If  we  were  having  trouble  agreeing 
upon  what  the  Bible  meant,  it  was  felt  to 
be  our  fault,  not  the  Scripture’s  lack  of 
perspicuity  and  clarity.  We  prayed  for 
unity  of  our  group.  It  was  always 
assumed  that  our  loving  Lord  already  had 
one  mind  about  the  matter  and  wanted  to 
reveal  his  will  if  we  would  only  humbly 
listen.  Then  we  could  discern  what  was 
“seeming  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
us.” 

Seldom  did  anyone  claim  an  “inner 
Word”  or  a “prophetic  Word.”  Every 
insight  which  anyone  claimed  was 
quickly  tested  for  its  consistency  with  the 


whole  sweep  of  biblical  truth.  Members  of 
the  Bible  study  group  would  cite  parallel 
passages  from  memory  or  look  up  rele- 
vant passages  in  the  concordance  in  the 
back  of  their  Scofield  Bibles. 

Following  our  Scofield  Bible  (and  Hot- 
tel’s  Quarterly)  suggestions,  we  usually 
divided  all  teaching  as  to  whether  it 
really  applied  to  the  church  now  in  our 
present  “dispensation.”  Much  of  the  Bible 
was  thought  to  refer  primarily  to  Israel, 
either  before  Christ  came  or  to  Israel  re- 
stored to  her  land  and  ruled  over  by 
Christ  in  the  “millennium.”  The  church 
was  seen  as  a “parenthesis”  in  God’s  plan 
while  Israel  is  in  unbelief. 

But  even  as  a youth,  I sensed  God’s  de- 
termination to  bless  all  kindreds  of  the 
earth.  I saw  Christ’s  persistent  reaching 
out  toward  the  Gentiles.  The  narrow 
focus  upon  one  ethnic  group  (Israel) 
seemed  directly  counter  to  the  worldwide 
vision  I found  throughout  the  Bible. 
Reducing  the  church  to  a mere  “paren- 
thesis” in  God’s  plan  flew  in  the  face  of  al- 
most all  I read  in  the  epistles.  Already  in 
my  late  teens  I was  developing  very 
serious  questions  about  Scofield’s  system, 
but  could  not  have  said  why. 

A profound  principle.  When  my 
Scofield  Bible  teachers  got  to  their  wits 
end  in  specific  details  about  just  how 
some  prophesies  were  to  be  literally 
fulfilled,  they  wisely  and  humbly  an- 
chored their  faith  in  another  profound 
principle— “there  will  be  more  light 
breaking  out  of  the  Scriptures  when  we  or 
our  children  need  it.” 

If  a solution,  for  practical  obedience  to 
a Scripture,  was  proposed,  my  mentors 
seemed  instinctively  to  pause  to  ask: 
What  would  Jesus  do  if  he  were  here  in 
the  same  way  he  was  in  Galilee?  “All  that 
Jesus  said  and  did”  remained  the  final, 
central,  all-important  test  for  the  consis- 
tency of  any  biblical  interpretation.  The 
second  Mount,  where  Jesus  taught  his 
Beatitudes,  took  precedence  over  the  first 
Mount  (Sinai),  where  Moses  taught  his 
laws.  Jesus  continues  to  be  present  by  his 
Spirit  whenever  his  followers  gather 
around  the  Scriptures. 

My  mentors  seemed  to  assume  that 
there  would  always  be  light  enough  from 
the  Scriptures  “to  walk  in.”  Not  every 
conceivable  question  would  be  answered, 
but  there  would  always  be  light  enough  so 
that  faithful  Christians  could  discern 
Christ’s  mind  and  move  forward  in  that 
faith. 
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What  about  the  paradoxes  and  seeming 
contradictions  within  certain  portions  of 
the  Scriptures?  My  mentors  assumed 
they  were  not  essential  to  faith.  Such 
issues  could  be  left  unanswered  for  now, 
believing  that  eventually  some  larger 
truth  would  be  found  which  would  solve 
the  seeming  inconsistency.  I remember 
being  amazed  to  learn  that  an  early 
Anabaptist,  Hans  Denck,  drew  up  a list  of 
contradictions  between  some  scriptural 
texts!  “Why  in  the  world  would  he  waste 
his  time  doing  that?”  I asked  myself. 

Bible  study,  for  me,  has  always  been 
something  like  a trip  to  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.  Prophets  (symbolized  by 
Moses  and  Elijah)  are  there,  and  the 
apostles  are  there  too.  All  are  telling  of 
God’s  ways  of  calling  and  creating  his 
people.  But  above  all,  through  the  glo- 
rious chorus  of  biblical  testimony,  God  is 
saying,  “Hear  my  beloved  Son.”  The  Bible 
has  self-authenticated  truth,  which 
moves  against  our  biases  to  correct  them. 

I am  grateful  that  my  mentors,  as  they 
led  me  in  listening  to  the  Scriptures, 
helped  me  to  hear  both  messages  of  God’s 
Word — his  call  to  personal  salvation  and 
his  call  to  claim  deliverance  from 
Pharaoh  or  other  oppressors;  his  call  to 
the  new  birth  and  his  call  to  do  social  jus- 
tice. 

My  mentors  taught  me  a reverence  for 
God’s  ability  to  perform  miracles,  even  as 
awesome  as  the  resurrection.  But  they 
also  taught  that  it  is  demonic  to  claim  to 
“be  the  exception”  to  what  human  flesh  is 
heir  to,  so  that  God  owes  you  stones 
turned  into  bread  for  your  hunger  or  a 
guarantee  that  you  will  never  dash  your 
foot  against  a stone. 

I feel  that  my  mentors  prepared  me  to 
expect  “unfolding  revelation,”  so  that  a 
temporary  toleration  of  war  in  Joshua 
could  be  completely  forbidden  in  Jesus, 
and  a temporary  toleration  of  male  domi- 
nance in  1 Corinthians  and  1 Timothy 
could  be  transcended  in  1986.  They  never 
used  the  conception  of  “a  trajectory”  or  a 
“direction”  among  the  Scripture  texts, 
but  I feel  they  prepared  me  to  see  and  ac- 
cept it  when  later  studies  revealed  it. 

I still  love,  admire,  and  cherish  the 
memory  of  my  mentors  who  taught  me 
the  Scriptures.  Because  I almost  revere 
them,  I pray  that  none  of  them  (who  are 
still  living)  may  experience  any  hurt  as  I 
report  on  two  instances  in  which,  using 
tlm  very  same  principles  they  taught  me, 

I was  actually  led  to  change  my  mind 
about  a few  applications.  I pray  that  I 
may  be  able  to  carry  on  in  the  same  spirit 
of  loving  humility  I saw  in  their  lives. 

1.  Rejecting  dispensationalism.  The 

“consistency  with  everything  Christ  said 
and  did”  principle  slowly  but  surely  made 
me  give  up  my  belief  in  dispensa- 
tionalism. I do  not  feel  that  the  things 
Scofield  has  Christ  doing  when  he  comes 
again  are  at  all  consistent  with  all  Christ 


said  and  did  when  he  was  here.  It  cost  me 
15  years  of  painful  searching  before  I be- 
came humble  enough  to  admit  that  many 
of  my  Scofield  answers  were  wrong! 

Instead  of  Christ  who  catches  out  his 
favored  few  and  then  destroys  his  enemies, 
the  continuously  living  Christ  tends  to 
idealize  Jonah,  who  was  converted 
himself,  from  wanting  to  see  enemies 
destroyed  to  helping  to  see  them  saved 
(Matt.  16:1-4).  Instead  of  perpetuating  the 
“Passover  pattern”  by  which  God  “rap- 
tures” or  saves  the  favored  Jews  and  then 
kills  the  enemy  (Pharaoh),  Jesus  turned 
the  Passover  celebration  toward  a love 
feast  or  a “Lord’s  Supper”  for  former 
enemies  who  have  now  become  friends. 

Instead  of  creating  a prophetic  scheme 
where  the  elite  can  know  all  about  his 
return,  and  sell  books  about  it,  Christ 
insisted  “only  Abba  knows”  (Mark  13:32- 
33).  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  a final  victory 


Using  the  same 
principles  my  early 
mentors  taught  me,  I was 
led  to  change  my  mind 
about  a few  applications. 


over  enemies,  Christ  urged  that  we 
should  rejoice  more  that  our  names  are 
written  in  heaven  (Luke  10:17-20). 
Instead  of  the  hope  that  all  those  awful 
enemies  (communists  and  others)  will  be 
killed,  Jesus  warned  that  the  Pharisees 
themselves  may  be  a brood  of  vipers 
(Matt.  23:29-39). 

My  love  for  our  Lord’s  return  has  been 
deepened  since  I have  turned  from  dis- 
pensationalist  interpretations!  I think  my 
love  for  Jewish  persons  has  improved 
since  it  need  no  longer  align  with  their  na- 
tionalistic hopes  and  militaristic 
methods.  Longing  to  see  them  as  Christ’s 
bride,  as  part  of  Christ’s  church,  is  the 
highest  hope  I can  possibly  have  for  them 
or  any  other  human  beings.  Now  I love  to 
study  entire  books  of  the  Bible,  rather 
than  isolated  passages.  I have  been  com- 
ing to  appreciate  the  interpretive  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  as  part  of  worship, 
without  imposing  a system  of  interpreta- 
tion upon  them. 

The  early  church,  by  abiding 
consistently  with  all  that  Christ  had 
begun  to  say  and  to  do,  made  many 
changes  in  religious  practices.  They 
changed  from  set  hours  of  prayer  at  the 
temple  to  free  prayer  in  homes.  They 
changed  from  Sabbath  observance  to 
Lord’s  Day  observance.  They  changed 
from  dietary  laws  controlling  their  eating 
habits  to  the  freedom  they  had  observed 
in  Christ.  They  changed  from  animal 


sacrifices  to  presenting  their  very  lives  as 
a living  sacrifice.  They  changed  some 
fastings  over  to  /eastings. 

They  changed  from  the  synagogue  pat- 
tern which  excluded  female  leadership  to 
house  churches  where  the  hostess  served 
somewhat  as  earlier  “patrons”  did,  and 
were  very  influential.  They  changed  from 
having  slaves  and  masters  segregated  in 
worship  to  have  slaves  and  masters  to- 
gether in  worship. 

This  freedom  to  change  practices,  be- 
cause the  living  Lord  was  leading,  helps 
me  understand  how  the  Mennonite 
Church  discontinued  observing  the  ban, 
even  though  revered  Anabaptists  had 
done  so  and  the  texts  on  which  the 
practice  was  based  were  still  honored 
texts  in  the  Bible.  New  light  has  been 
breaking  out  of  the  Scriptures  for  me  re- 
garding women’s  ministries  in  the  con- 
gregation and  in  world  mission.  It  took 
my  Lord  a long  time  to  get  me  humble 
enough  to  receive  it! 

2.  Accepting  women  in  ministry.  In 

1953,  I was  asked  to  preach  an  expository 
sermon  on  1 Corinthians  11:2-16.  I traced 
its  words  and  its  grammar  in  the  original 
Greek  and  its  teaching  that  women  are  to 
wear  an  artificial  veiling  over  their  long 
hair  while  worshiping.  By  implication,  I 
inferred  that  women  are  to  be  quite  sub- 
ject to  men’s  headship,  and  somewhat 
silent  in  the  public  worship.  That  sermon 
was  printed  and  widely  circulated  as  a 
booklet  entitled,  Prayer  Veiling. 

I have  now  come  to  believe  that  the  liv- 
ing Christ  is  leading  his  church  and  will 
continue  “in  the  trajectory”  or  the  general 
direction  of  Ephesians  5:21,  setting  all 
persons  free  and  mutually  subject  to  one 
another.  I have  concluded  that  Paul’s  de- 
mand to  the  Corinthians  that  women  be 
silent  and  subject  was  “situational” — a 
concession  to  a missionary  situation, 
much  as  when  he  told  Onesimus  to  return 
to  his  slavery  under  Philemon.  I believe 
that  the  living  Christ,  in  history,  freed 
Gentile  Christians  from  Jewish  domina- 
tion, freed  slaves  from  freemen  domina- 
tion, and  freed  women  from  “chains  of 
command”  some  males  would  still  try  to 
impose  upon  them  (Gal.  3:28). 

I was  humbled  as  I began  to  notice  that 
Christ  already,  in  the  patriarchal  first 
century,  freed  women  from  blood  taboos 
(Mark  5:25-34);  freed  women  from  their 
“kitchen  mandate”  (Luke  10:42);  freed 
women  to  sit  at  his  feet  to  study  theology 
(Luke  10:42);  freed  women  from  unfair- 
ness in  divorce  laws  (John  8:3-11);  and 
freed  women  from  being  the  only  one  who 
had  to  leave  her  clan  so  as  to  form  a new 
union  (Matt.  19:5).  If  he  did  all  this  19 
centuries  ago,  what  is  his  Spirit  doing  by 
now  in  freeing  work? 

I saw  that  Christ  chose  women  as  the 
first  preachers  of  his  resurrection  (Matt. 
28:10);  as  heroes  of  many  of  his  parables 
(Luke  21:1-2);  and  as  obedient  hearers  of 
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his  Word  even  more  than  the  bearers  of 
babies  (Luke  11:27-28).  What  is  he  doing 
now  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  being  poured 
out  on  handmaidens  (Joel  2:29)? 

I have  come  to  feel  that  Jesus  can  be 
counted  upon  to  continue  freeing  women 
from  male  accusers  (John  8:3-11);  making 
their  responses  a model  for  males  (Luke 
7:50);  giving  them  revelations  even  before 
males  (John  4:24-26;  11:25;  20:11-18;  and 
Mark  16:1-8).  He  had  women  traveling 
with  the  12  disciples,  likely  serving  some- 
thing like  deaconesses  (Luke  8:2-3),  and 
he  will  likely,  in  all  consistency,  want 
them  active  in  leadership  teams  now. 

Just  when  I was  humbled  to  discover 
that  I and  the  present-day  church  were 
still  almost  as  “patriarchal,”  as  male- 
dominated  as  the  sub-Christian  culture 
was  in  the  time  the  biblical  books  were 
written,  I discovered  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  led  Luke  to  record  women’s  greater 
devotion  to  Christ,  their  service  more 
truly  humble  than  men’s,  their  better 
responses  than  men’s,  and  their  keener 
insights  than  men’s.  More  than  20  times 
in  Luke  and  Acts  the  inspired  writer 
places  a woman’s  reponse  closely  beside  a 
man’s— with  the  woman’s  always  the  bet- 
ter one!  I was  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  something  in  mind  in  do- 
ing this. 

In  Luke  4:33-39  the  woman  is  serving 
and  the  man  has  a demon.  In  Luke  7:37-50 
a woman  is  receiving  forgiveness  and  a 
man  is  remaining  a proud  Pharisee.  In 
Luke  10:25-42  two  women  are  serving  and 
worshiping  Jesus  and  a man  (a  proud 
lawyer)  is  tempting  Christ.  And  so  it 
goes  on  and  on! 

In  Luke  13:13-14  a woman  is  praising 
and  a man  is  griping.  In  Luke  18:1-11  a 
woman  is  pleading  and  a man  is  boasting. 
In  Luke  20:45—21:1-4  a poor  widow  is  giv- 
ing her  all — her  two  mites — and  men  are 
nearby  who  devour  widows’  houses.  In 
Luke  24:8-11  women  believe  the  resurrec- 
tion and  tell  it,  but  male  disciples 
consider  it  an  “idle  tale.” 

I became  convinced  that  Christ’s  Spirit, 
which  guided  Luke  in  assembling  his 
gospel,  was  continuing  the  kind  of  freeing 
work  Christ  began.  And  I have  wanted  to 
help  Christ  to  continue  his  freeing  work 
in  my  own  time. 

“No”  to  modern  fads.  Christocentric 
interpretation  helps  me  to  say  “no”  to 
modern  theological  fads  as  they  emerge, 
and  helps  me  to  say  a decisive  “yes”  to 
some  newly  discovered  truths  which  align 
with  his  life  and  teaching. 

Because  what  Christ  said  and  did  is  the 
ultimate  and  final  test,  I must  say  “no”  to 
some  “liberation  theologians”  who  feel 
that  God  now  wants  to  use  violence  to 
free  enslaved  peoples  from  modern 
dictator  Pharaohs.  To  keep  obeying 
Christ,  we  can  be  martyrs,  but  never 
soldiers. 

Continuing  in  the  trajectory  of  what 


Christ  said  and  did,  I feel  I must  quietly 
say  “no”  to  those  feminist  theologians 
who  want  to  address  God  as  “mother.” 
God  can  never  become,  for  me,  the  “fe- 
male cosmic  force,”  the  “Life  Force,”  or 
“Ground  of  Being.”  I expect  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  enable  me  to  cry  “Abba, 
Father”  until  Christ  returns.  I am  afraid 
of  a partial  return  to  “Baalism”  if  we  ad- 
dress God  as  sexual  and  female.  But  it  is 
Christ’s  precedent  which  is  decisive  for 
me.  I expect  the  Holy  Spirit  to  keep 
prompting  me  in  continuity  with  Christ’s 
precedent. 

Expecting  Christ  to  be  alive  in  the 
midst  and  still  calling  us  to  the  way  of 
cross-like  love  for  enemies,  I must  say 
“no”  to  the  militaristic  nationalisms  of 
the  “moral  majority”  or  the  Pentagon.  I 
will  need  also  to  say  “no”  to  those  televi- 
sion personalities  who  promise  that  I can 
be  as  rich  and  glamorous  as  they  are  if  I 
just  love  Jesus  and  send  them  my  money. 

Continuing  on  in  the  freeing  method 
begun  by  Jesus  will  make  me  very  critical 
of  any  “chains  of  command”  designed  to 
favor  any  given  race,  any  “medical  eco- 
nomics” or  “merchandizing  of  health 
care”  which  allows  the  poor  to  suffer,  or 
any  hierarchical  systems  in  God’s 


family — the  church. 

“Yes”  to  other  new  things.  Continu- 
ing on  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
will  lead  me  to  tend  to  say  “yes”  to  the  in- 
troduction of  storytelling  as  a part  of 
preaching;  “yes”  to  the  inclusion  of 
children  in  adult  worship;  “yes”  to  the 
“love  feast”  as  a sacred  part  of  Christian 
fellowship;  “yes”  to  training  our  children 
and  youth  in  enemy  loving  and  conflict 
mediation;  “yes”  to  house  fellowships; 
“yes”  to  fervent  hopes  for  Christ’s  return; 
“yes”  to  voluntary  service  for  all  ages, 
“yes”  to  simple  lifestyle;  “yes”  to  prayer 
retreats;  “yes”  to  an  honoring  of 
motherhood;  “yes”  to  love  for  the  Jewish 
people;  “yes”  to  love  for  social  lepers  and 
outcasts;  “yes”  to  warnings  against  ma- 
terialism and  the  love  of  money;  “yes”  to 
calls  to  evangelism  and  world  mission; 
and  “yes”  to  the  “love  feast  of  former 
enemies”  as  our  model  for  the  eucharist. 

The  calm  confidence  that  “new  light 
will  break  out  from  the  Scriptures  when 
we  need  it”  gives  a sense  of  holy  adven- 
ture, of  excitement  to  my  pilgrimage  with 
the  Bible.  One  wonders  what  other 
treasures  new  and  old  will  yet  be  waiting 
to  be  discovered. 


Battle  games 

Those  muffled  artillery  booms— until  today 
we  heard  them  only  in  brief  episodes,  marching 
in  slow-step  single  file,  onto  this  ground, 
and  after  a while,  we  hardly  noticed  their  muted, 
almost  rhythmic  sounds  from  a world  removed 
from  this  place  of  tall  pines  dropping  their  pungent 
needles  for  nourishing  underground  roots — tall  pines 
still  holding  on  to  young  cones  and  new  green 
far  up  in  the  sky. 

Today  long  before  light 

and  again  after  midnight,  we  were  startled  awake 
by  rattle  of  windows,  shaking  of  century  beams, 
and  the  crack  of  multiplied  shots  like  kettledrums  gone 
beserk,  forcing  their  way  into  this  sturdy 
house.  No  rhythm,  no  . . . reason? 

Battle  games 

seven  miles  away.  Battle  games 

for  the  very  young  beginning  to  live  and  learning 

how  to  kill. 

Games  . . . death  games. 

Reason? 

—Emily  Sargent  Councilman 
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A response  in  Managua  to  House  approval  of  ‘contra’  aid 


Nicaragua:  weep  and  wonder 


by  Vernon  E.  Jantzi 

“This  is  it.  Our  house  is  your  house.”  My  friend  Carlos 
beamed  as  he  showed  me  the  new  home  he  and  his  wife 
had  built  over  the  years  in  a working-class  suburb  of 
Managua,  Nicaragua.  I had  known  Carlos  (not  his  real 
name)  since  he  was  a teenager.  He  was  now  a man  in  his 
mid-30s,  married,  and  the  father  of  two  little  boys. 

It  was  a special  night  for  us  because  for  the  past  year 
and  a half  he  wanted  to  show  me  his  new  house.  Finally, 
tonight,  June  25, 1986,  we  had  been  able  to  set  aside  the 
evening  for  a nice  relaxed  time  of  food  and  conversation. 

Night  had  settled  over  Managua  as  Carlos  and  I took 
our  cane-woven  rocking  chairs  to  the  front  patio  to 
continue  chatting  after  a delicious  meal  of  rice,  beans, 
steak,  avocados,  fried  bananas,  papaya  drink,  and 
mangos.  We  recalled  earlier  times  spent  together  in  re- 
mote rural  areas  of  Nicaragua  trying  to  teach  peasants  to 
read  and  write.  We  also  reflected  on  how  things  had 
changed  over  the  years— the  good  and  the  bad— especially 
since  the  1979  insurrection  against  the  Somoza  dictator- 
ship. 

Carlos  was  not  romantically  enthusiastic  about  what 
the  Sandinista  Revolution  had  brought  to  Nicaragua,  but 
neither  was  he  ready  to  claim  that  it  had  been  a failure. 

He  pointed  out  how  he  thought  things  could  be  improved 
and  what  he  was  doing  to  help  make  life  better  for  his 
family  and  neighborhood. 

As  we  talked,  Carlos  and  I became  aware  that  the  soap 
opera  on  television  had  ended.  Since  the  news  was  coming 
on,  Carlos,  almost  apologetically,  suggested  that  we 
watch  because  he  was  anxious  to  learn  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  regarding  the 
$100  million  aid  package  to  the  “contra”  rebels  fighting  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinista  government. 

Deep  sadness.  We  moved  to  the  doorway  and  watched 
as  the  TV  commentator  reported  matter-of-factly  that 
the  aid  package  had  passed.  As  we  stood  and  listened  to 
the  details,  I sensed  a deep  sadness  engulfing  Carlos.  He 
kept  repeating  in  a soft  whisper,  “Mas  muerte,  mas 
muerte” — “more  death,  more  death.”  I wanted  to  comfort 
him,  but  all  I could  do  was  feel  that  deep  sadness  with 
him.  I couldn’t  speak  because  of  the  lump  in  my  throat 
and  the  sense  of  emptiness  in  my  spirit  and  in  the  pit  of 
my  stomach. 

The  news  went  on.  Carlos  and  I turned  to  go  back  to  our 
rocking  chairs  to  continue  our  conversation  . . . but  we 
could  only  rock  in  silence.  Carlos  was  weeping. 

After  several  minutes  in  silence  with  our  own  indi- 
vidual emotional  struggles,  Carlos  asked  me,  “How  can 
this  happen  in  the  United  States?  I thought  the  majority 
of  the  U.S.  citizens  opposed  aid  to  the  contras.  Isn’t 
democracy  supposed  to  represent  the  will  of  the  people?” 

Vernon  E.  Jantzi,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a sociology  professor  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  He  has  worked  and  lived  in  Central  America 
and  returns  there  occasionally  as  a consultant. 


It  was  not  the  moment  to  try  to  explain  anything.  Neither 
was  it  appropriate  to  wonder  whether  the  Sandinistas  or 
the  contras  were  right.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  im- 
portant at  that  moment  was  to  weep  with  Carlos  and,  one 
might  hope,  by  doing  so  to  regain  a bit  of  the  humanity 
lost  in  the  dealings  to  insure  passage  of  the  aid  bill. 

Carlos  and  I finished  our  evening  together  around  10:00 
p.m.  He  took  me  back  to  my  room.  I turned  on  my 
shortwave  radio  to  listen  to  news  from  the  United  States 
on  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Network.  As  I expected,  the 
top  story  was  that  Congress  had  approved  contra  aid. 
President  Reagan  was  at  his  ranch  in  California  when  he 
received  news  of  the  bill’s  passage.  “Mr.  Reagan  was 
overjoyed,”  the  reporter  said.  This  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant closing  statement  jolted  me. 

The  irony  and  absurdity  of  the  whole  affair 
overwhelmed  me.  Emotionally  pummeled,  I lay  on  my 
bed  in  Managua’s  heat  and  darkness  and  tried  to  make 
sense  out  of  what  I had  felt  in  the  past  three  hours.  Sud- 
denly a chilling  thought  occurred  to  me.  If  I would  have 
been  in  my  living  room  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  the 
news  of  the  bill’s  passage,  though  disappointing,  would 
not  have  seemed  so  inhumane. 

It  is  normal  for  Tom  Brokaw,  Peter  Jennings,  or  Dan 
Rather  to  report  these  things.  I hear  them  every  day.  It 
would  have  seemed  perfectly  normal  for  President 
Reagan  to  be  overjoyed  with  his  legislative  victory.  Carlos 
would  not  have  come  to  mind.  However,  as  I recalled 
vividly  the  profound  sorrow  and  anguish  I had 
experienced  with  Carlos  only  a few  hours  earlier,  this 
normal  rejoicing  seemed  to  be  totally  immoral. 

No  winners.  I have  concluded  that  in  this  war  there  are 
no  winners.  We  are  all  losers  to  the  extent  that  we  lose 
our  ability  to  react  humanly  to  the  pain  of  others.  This  is 
true  for  the  Sandinistas,  the  contras,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, and  all  us  common  folks.  President  Ortega  of 
Nicaragua  demands  suffering  and  sacrifice  from  people 
like  Carlos  for  the  defense  of  an  elusive  concept — “the 
Revolution.”  President  Reagan  and  the  contra  leaders  de- 
mand the  same  for  the  defense  of  “freedom”  and 
“democracy” — equally  elusive  concepts. 

I am  now  back  home  in  Virginia.  My  friends,  like 
friends  throughout  the  world,  ask  politely  about  my  trip 
to  Central  America.  I respond  that  it  was  great,  but  then 
the  image  of  Carlos’  face,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
projects  itself  on  my  memory.  I recall  his  June  25th  la- 
ment of  death  and  destruction. 

I ask,  “How  long  must  he  endure  this  pain?  Who  will 
speak  on  his  behalf  before  these  two  forces  that  seem- 
ingly ignore  his  present  suffering  and  use  people  like  him 
as  fodder  and  raw  material  to  build  the  new  society  each 
believes  Nicaraguans  want  and  need?”  How  can  I in  a 
quick,  shallow  response  tell  my  friends  that  in  Nicaragua 
many,  like  Carlos,  weep  and  wonder?  ^ 
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Johns  and  Shantz 
head  Purdue  87 
convention  planning 

Purdue  87  convention  planners  Galen 
Johns  and  Stan  Shantz,  along  with  a 
committee  of  15  others,  are  already  hard 
at  work  on  programming  for  the  biennial 
assembly  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
scheduled  for  July  7-12,  1987,  at  Purdue 
University  in  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

A recent  change  of  dates  and  location 
from  the  originally  announced  Aug.  4-9 
event  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  net  better 
facilities  for  the  youth  convention, 
Shantz  said.  He  indicated  he  believes  the 
new  site’s  access  to  recreational  facilities 
and  an  outdoor  amphitheater  represents 
an  improvement  over  Kalamazoo. 

Johns  is  serving  as  convention  co- 
ordinator and  local  arrangements 
chairperson.  Shantz  is  coordinator  of  the 
youth  convention.  Both  are  half-time 
positions  and  are  based  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Johns,  an  Indiana  native,  is  retiring 


New  church  in 
Cleveland  suburb 
closes  its  doors 

An  emerging  congregation  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio,  has  closed  its  doors,  but  its 
pastor  says  he  remains  committed  to 
church  planting. 

Ed  Taylor,  who  is  also  an  evangelism 
and  church  development  consultant  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  began  the 
church  planting  effort  in  the  Cleveland 
suburb  in  the  fall  of  1984.  It  was  spon- 
sored by  Ohio  Conference  and  MBM. 

The  congregation  was  named  Cleveland 
Heights  Community  Church,  and  regular 
worship  services  began  in  May  1985.  At- 
tendance was  as  high  as  32  in  the  early 
going.  But  it  was  down  to  half  a dozen 
people  when  services  were  discontinued. 

Taylor  believes  there  were  two  major 
reasons  for  the  closing.  One  was  that  he 
was  a part-time  pastor.  “Ever  since  I’ve 
been  with  MBM,  I’ve  consistently  said  the 
church  planter  should  be  full-time,”  he 
said.  “But  in  my  own  eagerness  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity,  I thought 
we  could  pull  it  off  with  an  associate.  But 
it  didn’t  work.” 

Taylor  said  his  weekly  meeting  with 
the  assistant  pastor  wasn’t  frequent 
enough  and  his  travel  and  other  responsi- 
bilities detracted  from  his  church-plant- 
ing work. 

Taylor  said  the  other  major  contribut- 
ing factor  to  closing  the  church  was  the 
inability  to  secure  a good  facility  at  the 
normal  Sunday  morning  worship  time. 
The  congregation  first  met  in  a Jewish 
synagogue  on  Saturday,  then  later  in  a 


Stan  Shantz 


Galen  Johns 


later  this  year  after  a total  of  26  years  as 
executive  secretary  of  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference.  Before  that  he  was  a church 
planter  and  pastor  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  and  during  a six-year  break  in 
the  1970s,  he  was  a pastor  in  Ontario. 

Shantz,  an  Ontario  native  who  served 
the  last  two  years  as  a residence  hall  di- 
rector at  Goshen  College  and  previously 
spent  several  years  as  youth  minister  at 
North  Leo  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church,  is 
currently  a student  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries. 


Masonic  temple  on  Sunday  morning.  Fi- 
nally, they  used  the  small  sanctuary  of  a 
Presbyterian  church,  but  had  to  meet  on 
Sunday  afternoon. 

“When  the  nucleus  of  our  church  felt 
we  had  secured  a church  facility,  the 
church  began  to  grow,”  Taylor  said.  “Un- 
fortunately, we  put  down  money  two 
separate  times  in  an  attempt  to  purchase 
an  existing  building.  And  twice,  without 
explanation,  they  said  they  had  changed 
their  minds  and  decided  not  to  sell.” 

Taylor  was  quick  to  point  out  some 
positive  aspects  of  the  church-planting  ef- 
fort, emphasizing  that  everything  else 
worked.  “Our  strategy  for  reaching 
people  was  good,”  he  said.  They  sent  mail- 
ings to  over  400  homes,  then  made  follow- 
up phone  calls.  They  placed  ads  in  local 
newspapers  and  on  radio  stations.  In 
every  case,  people  showed  up  as  a result. 

Taylor  said  a church  budget  had  also 
been  developed  and  was  working.  He  feels 
that  a budget  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  church  planting.  “You  can’t  ex- 
pect a church  planter  to  do  it  out  of  his  or 
her  own  pocket,”  he  emphasized. 

The  church  closing  has  not  left  Taylor 
disappointed  or  discouraged.  “It  has 
tested  some  of  the  church-planting 
theories  I and  others  have  been  talking 
about,”  he  said.  “It  has  also  crystallized  in 
my  mind  the  fact  that  four  church  plant- 
ing fundamentals  cannot  be  com- 
promised— a full-time  church  planter,  a 
meeting  facility,  a strategy  to  get  people 
in,  and  proper  funding.” 

Taylor  has  resumed  working  full  time 
as  an  MBM  consultant  out  of  his  home  in 
the  Cleveland  suburb  of  Wickliffe. 


Witness  for  Peace 
to  send  Mennonites 
into  Nicaragua 

Witness  for  Peace,  a three-year-old 
ecumenical  ministry  based  in  the  U.S.,  is 
organizing  a 20-member  Mennonite 
delegation  to  Nicaragua,  Nov.  17-Dec.  2. 
This  is  part  of  a new  effort  to  send 
denominational  groups  to  that  embattled 
country. 

Witness  for  Peace  maintains  a 
continuous  presence  in  Nicaraguan  war 
zones  with  two-week  “short-term  delega- 
tions” and  nine-month  “long-term 
teams.” 

The  purpose  of  the  effort  is  to  stand 
with  the  Nicaraguan  people  through  non- 
violent resistance  against  the  U.S. -backed 
“contra”  rebels  who  are  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  seven-year-old  Sandinista 
government  of  Nicaragua.  In  addition, 
Witness  for  Peace  attempts  to  mobilize 
public  opinion  in  the  U.S.  to  change  the 
belligerent  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
to  one  which  fosters  friendship,  justice, 
and  peace. 

Mennonites  have  been  involved  in  Wit- 
ness for  Peace  from  the  beginning. 
Sharon  Hostetler,  a Mennonite  from 
Ohio,  is  co-coordinator  of  the  Witness  for 
Peace  office  in  Nicaragua. 

An  eight-member  Mennonite  commit- 
tee will  select  the  20  people  for  the  Men- 
nonite delegation.  The  application  dead- 
line is  Sept.  1.  Each  delegation  member  is 
asked  to  raise  his  or  her  own  travel  funds. 

More  information— and  application 
forms — are  available  from  Anita  Bender, 
Witness  for  Peace  Mennonite  Delegation, 
609  E.  Allens  Ln.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19119;  phone  215-248-3227. 


Charismatic  Mennonites, 
at  annual  meeting, 
list  major  concerns 

Mennonite  Renewal  Services,  the 
organization  for  charismatics,  held  its 
annual  meeting  June  16-19  at 
Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College.  The  event 
was  also  known  as  the  Congress  for 
Spiritual  Renewal  in  Churches. 

A Listening  Committee  presented  a 
report  on  the  major  concerns  which 
emerged  from  the  event.  The  committee 
was  composed  of  Doris  Witmer  of  Salem, 
Ohio;  Herbert  Minnich  of  Hesston,  Kans.; 
and  Harold  Bauman  of  Goshen,  Ind.  Its 
report,  as  approved  by  the  congress,  was: 

1.  We  affirm  that  Mennonite  Renewal 
Services  continue  to  work  for  the 
indefinite  future  as  a service  organization 
which  works  for  renewal  in  believers’ 
church  groups. 
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2.  In  response  to  the  needs  of  some 
charismatically  renewed  congregations, 
the  MRS  Executive  Committee  will  serve 
as  a facilitating  group  to  help  them  find 
ways  to  meet  their  needs.  Affirmation 
has  been  given  for  a fellowship  of  Spirit- 
renewed  churches  as  one  way  to  work  at 
this  need. 

3.  The  MRS  Executive  Committee 
should  converse  with  conferences  and 
churchwide  and  regional  church  agencies 
to  explore  ways  to  provide  persons 
qualified  to  serve  in  translocal  ministries. 

4.  We  affirm  the  “fivefold  minis- 
tries”— apostles,  prophets,  evangelists, 
pastors,  teachers  (Eph.  4:11) — as  an 
expression  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  which 
are  foundational  to  the  growth  of  the 
church.  We  encourage  continued  growth 
in  biblical  understandings  of  the  fivefold 
ministries,  exercising  caution  about 
defining  terms  and  work  too  narrowly. 

5.  We  believe  the  Lord  is  calling  us  to 
reexamine  our  foundational  ministries  to 
be  sure  that  they  manifest  Christ  and 
that  they  are  equipping  members  for 
their  various  ministries. 

6.  We  praise  God  for  the  way  the  Spirit 
used  Keith  Yoder  as  our  teacher,  grateful 
for  his  vulnerability  as  well  as  his 
insights,  especially  for  the  way  he  taught 
and  demonstrated  the  relation  between 
prophecy  and  worship,  and  for  his  teach- 
ing on  how  to  listen  to  God. 

7.  We  confess  our  need  for  the 
continued  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
all  of  our  lives  and  ministries,  for  we  have 
been  called  anew  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  Louis  Goszleth  to  recognize  that 
only  under  God’s  anointing  can  we  do 
anything  of  value  for  God. 

8.  We  thank  God  for  the  eleven  regional 
renewal  conferences,  most  of  which  meet 
annually,  for  the  way  in  which  they  are 
experiencing  growth  in  support  by  dis- 
trict conferences  and  congregational 
leaders,  and  for  the  way  in  which  they 
continue  to  be  channels  of  renewal  of 
God’s  people. 

9.  To  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board— We  receive  with  gratitude  your 
communication  from  your  April  8-10 
meeting,  speaking  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  charismatically  renewed  con- 
gregations to  conferences.  We  share  with 
you  the  pain  for  the  alienation  between 
some  charismatically  renewed  congrega- 
tidns  and  their  conference.  With 
gratitude  we  acknowledge  your  call  to 
repentance  and  affirm  your  forgiveness. 

On  our  part  we  repent  of  judging  other 
persons’  experiences  in  relation  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  not  continuing  in 
persistent  reaching  out  to  the  conference, 
and  of  placing  anything  else  before  the 
worship  of  Jesus.  We  commit  ourselves  to 
seek  with  you  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
in  working  out  the  directions  in  your  com- 
munication so  that  the  giving  and  receiv- 
ing of  the  contributions  of  each  to  the 
other  may  flow  with  freedom  and  joy. 


MBM  board 

affirms  proposal 

for  ‘peacemaker  teams’ 

The  proposed  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams  received  special  attention  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  June  12-14  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  board  had  been  asked  to  comment 
on  the  proposal,  which  originated  with  a 
call  by  activist  theologian  Ron  Sider  to 
the  1984  Mennonite  World  Conference 
assembly  to  consider  nonviolent  direct 
action  in  areas  of  conflict.  The  Council  of 
Moderators  and  Secretaries  of  the  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  denomina- 
tions is  currently  seeking  responses  from 
individuals,  congregations,  and  agencies. 

The  MBM  board  affirmed  the  devel- 
opment of  new  peace  initiatives  like  this 
and  the  need  for  new  vehicles  to  carry 
peace  concerns.  But  it  also  had  some 
suggestions.  Board  chairperson  Glen 
Miller,  an  Ohio  physician,  said  the  pro- 
posal should  be  narrowly  focused  to  acute 
situations  that  require  intervention,  sum- 
marizing other  comments  that  it  won’t 
work  in  all  situations. 

Other  concerns  were  that  the  document 
does  not  represent  minority  or  third 
world  concerns.  “It  is  almost  arrogant  to 
think  we  in  North  America  can  fix  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,”  said  Eldon  King. 

Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce  and  Raymond 
Jackson  were  appointed  to  represent 


MBM  at  a consultation  in  December  to 
make  a decision  about  the  proposal  and 
how,  if  at  all,  it  should  be  implemented. 

The  Board  of  Directors  also  had  the 
pleasant  task  of  allocating  an  additional 
$125,000  to  meet  needs  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  action  was  taken,  ac- 
cording to  Glen  Miller,  “as  a result  of  a 
positive  response  by  the  church  to  the 
vision  and  need  for  mission”  presented 
last  December  and  January.  Some 
$75,000  was  allocated  to  Home  Ministries, 
including  $20,000  for  leadership  develop- 
ment. Overseas  Ministries  programs  will 
increase  by  $50,000,  including  $29,000  for 
church  planting. 

In  overseas  matters,  a recent  evalua- 
tion of  the  eight-year-old  joint  ministry  in 
Ireland  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  was  approved.  New  priorities 
include  placement  of  a person  in  the 
strife-torn  Northern  Ireland  capital  of 
Belfast  and  a pastoral  couple  for  the  cur- 
rent Mennonite  congregation  in  the  Irish 
capital  of  Dublin. 

Two  task  groups — composed  of  board 
members  and  staff — were  appointed  by 
the  directors.  One  will  assist  in  setting  di- 
rection for  media-related  Home  Minis- 
tries activities.  “The  whole  media  world 
has  been  revolutionized  during  the  past 
three  years,”  said  Jim  Metzler.  The  other 
task  group  will  help  set  direction  for 
Voluntary  Service.  It  will  review  plans 
for  a new  thrust  that  may  have  overseas 
implications. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Methods  that  fit 

When  we  choose  model  persons  to  emulate,  we  sometimes  adopt  their 
worst  characteristics  rather  than  their  best. 

A woman  who  heard  of  Mennonites,  and  how  different  they  were,  de- 
cided to  see  for  herself.  She  self-consciously  entered  the  meetinghouse  and 
stood  nervously  at  the  back.  She  was  met  by  a very  bow-legged  usher  who 
handed  her  a bulletin  and  with  a friendly  smile  said,  “Please  walk  this 
way.”  She  looked  him  up  and  down,  then  said,  “It  looks  rather  tricky  but 
I’ll  try.” 

Choosing  methods  needs  to  be  done  carefully.  Sometimes  programs 
may  be  develped  by  looking  at  an  apparently  successful  group  and  copying 
some  program.  The  program  may  be  legitimate,  but  one  needs  to  ask  if  it 
faithfully  reflects  the  faith  and  life  of  the  congregation.  Bussing  in 
children  for  Sunday  school  needs  to  be  evaluated  to  see  if  that  is  the  best 
approach  to  the  complete  family.  Friendship  evangelism  seems  right 
when  it  demonstrates  caring  for  the  total  person  in  all  circumstances. 

Some  approaches  to  evangelism  and  stewardship  are  merely  bor- 
rowed from  much  different  settings  that  cannot  be  duplicated  easily  in 
others.  A drive-in  Sunday  evening  worship  might  be  very  effective  in 
some  locations  but  a total  failure  in  others.  A unified  budget  might  be  an 
exciting  challenge  to  some  congregations  but  discouraging  to  others.  Some 
experimenting  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  what  will  be 
helpful. 

Remember,  however,  there  are  more  standards  for  acceptability  than 
success.  A very  important  one  is,  “Does  it  harmonize  with  our  under- 
standings of  the  nature  of  the  church?” — Wayne  North 
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MBM  prepares 
two  more  videos  for 
congregational  outreach 

Two  more  video  cassettes  will  be 
available  this  fall  to  help  congregations 
share  their  faith  with  persons  in  their 
local  communities.  The  videos  contain 
stories  of  Mennonites  living  out  their 
faith  and  following  God’s  call  in  their 
lives  in  a variety  of  ways. 

All  God’s  People  II  will  feature 
Lawrence  and  Clarice  Kratz  and 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Mennonite  Fellowship; 
a community  mediation  program  in  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.;  Family  Mennonite  Church  in 
Los  Angeles;  and  itinerant  carpenter  Paul 
Showalter  volunteering  his  time  and 
talents  for  church  projects. 

Ron  Byler  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  has  directed  the  taping  of  these 


One  segment  of  “All  God’s  People  II"  shows 
Mennonites  distributing  food  to  the  needy  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles. 


four  stories  and  is  editing  them  this  sum- 
mer into  a 28-minute  videocassette  which 
will  be  available  in  early  September.  A 


third  edition  of  All  God’s  People  will  be 
available  in  October.  Byler,  who  is  execu- 
tive producer  for  MBM  Media  Ministries, 
was  also  responsible  for  the  first  edition 
of  the  series,  which  was  completed  earlier 
this  year. 

Duane  and  Nancy  Sider  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  host  of  All  God’s  People  I, 
will  introduce  the  people  and  their  stories 
in  the  two  new  videos.  Jim  Bowman,  a 
professional  film  and  video  cameraman 
from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  filmed  the  people 
and  events  for  the  videos. 

The  videos  can  be  used  in  the  home  and 
church  or  on  television  and  cable  systems 
to  show  faith  at  work  in  daily  life.  The  vid- 
eos can  be  rented  or  purchased  from 
Lois  Hertzler  at  MBM  Media  Ministries, 
1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  from  Sisters  and  Brothers  at  125 
E.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  or 
from  some  local  bookstores. 


KREIDER  VIEWS  THE  WORLD 

‘Contra’  aid  and 
international  law 

On  June  25,  by  a 12-vote  margin,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  approved 
President  Ronald  Reagan’s  request  for 
$100  million  in  aid  to  “contra”  forces 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government  of  Nicaragua. 

Less  than  48  hours  later,  International 
Court  of  Justice  (World  Court)  rendered 
its  verdict  that  U.S.  backing  of  the 
contras  was  a violation  of  “customary 
international  law”  not  to  intervene  in 
another  country’s  affairs.  The  World 
Court  also  asked  the  U.S.  to  pay 
reparations  to  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment for  “all  injury  caused  to  Nicaragua 
by  breaches  of  obligations  under 
international  law.” 

President  Reagan’s  victory  in  gaining 
House  approval  of  aid  for  the  contras 
came  after  a long  struggle.  Last  year 
Congress  denied  his  request  for  military 
aid  but  voted  instead  to  grant  $27  million 
in  “humanitarian”  aid.  A public  opinion 
poll  taken  by  the  Washington  Post  and 
ABC  News  reported  that  two-thirds  of 
the  American  public  oppose  Reagan’s 
policy  of  aid  to  the  contras. 

The  president  asked  for  a chance  to 
appear  in  person  before  the  House  prior 
to  the  crucial  vote.  This  request  was 
denied  by  Speaker  of  the  House  Tip 
O’Neill.  Thereupon  the  president  made  a 
televised  address  from  his  office.  He  also 
made  personal  appeals  to  wavering  mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  inviting  them  to  the 
White  House. 

President  Reagan  has  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  Sandinista  government  as 
“Marxist.”  He  says  that  the  Sandinistas 
gain  their  support  from  the  Soviet  Union 


and  that  this  will  ultimately  lead  to  a 
firmly  entrenched  communist  govern- 
ment in  Central  America  similar  to  the 
Castro  government  of  Cuba. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  refers  to  the 
contras  as  “freedom  fighters.”  Many 
members  of  Congress  have  hesitated  to 
support  the  president  because  they  know 
that  such  support  is  not  popular  with 
their  constituencies.  They  are  also  aware 
of  the  report  of  the  government’s  General 
Accounting  Office  that  half  of  the  $27 
million  aid  given  to  the  contras  last  year 
never  reached  its  destination.  Instead  it 
was  transferred  to  people,  companies, 
and  banks  with  no  apparent  right  to  it. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  quick 
to  reject  the  judgment  of  the  World 
Court.  A court  is  in  itself  powerless  to 
enforce  its  decisions.  The  World  Court’s 
recent  decision  against  the  U.S.  will  not 
change  the  vote  on  past  or  future  contra 
aid  and  the  court  has  no  way  of  collecting 
from  the  U.S.  the  damages  it  will  award 
Nicaragua.  The  question  is,  rather, 
whether  American  interests  are  really 
furthered  in  the  long  run  by  ignoring  the 
court’s  rulings.  Does  the  U.S.  really  want 
to  place  itself  above  international  law? 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  U.S.  did 
not  join  the  League  of  Nations  nor  the 
First  World  Court  which  was  created  by 
the  Covenant  of  the  League.  In  contrast, 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  did 
join  the  new  United  Nations  and  provided 
a home  for  it  in  New  York.  The  U.S. 
participated  fully  in  the  new  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  created  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  U.S.  has 
appealed  to  the  court  on  a number  of 
occasions,  as,  for  example,  when  more 
than  400  Americans  were  held  hostage  in 
Iran. 

American  adherence  to  the  court  has 
had  wide  bipartisan  support,  including 
Republican  Sen.  Robert  Taft  and 


Democratic  Sen.  William  Fulbright,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  former 
Republican  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles.  Dulles  testified  that 
failure  to  accept  the  court’s  jurisdiction 
“would  be  interpreted  as  an  election  on 
our  part  to  rely  on  power  rather  than  on 
reason.” 

In  the  40  years  of  the  court’s  history, 
only  three  nations  have  ever  walked  out 
in  a case  involving  its  jurisdiction. 
President  Reagan’s  decision  to  be  the 
fourth  nation  to  do  so  is  a clear  violation 
of  the  requirement  of  a six-month’s  notice 
of  withdrawal.  It  also  places  America  in 
the  dubious  company  of  Iran’s  Ayatolah 
Khomeini,  who  ordered  his  lawyers  to 
walk  out  in  the  suit  the  American 
government  presented  asking  for  the 
release  of  American  hostages. 

The  only  possible  defense  of  America’s 
rejection  of  the  usual  judgments  of 
international  law  is  that  the  “end  justifies 
the  means.”  Wise  people  many  years  ago 
have  argued  (convincingly  I think)  that 
the  end  never  justifies  the  means  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  means  we  use 
inevitably  will  color  the  end  we  achieve. 
President  Harry  Truman  thought  that 
dropping  atomic  bombs  on  Japan  would 
bring  a quick  end  to  World  War  II.  The 
end  was  a good  one,  but  the  means  used  to 
achieve  it  were  responsible  for  much  of 
the  trauma  which  has  haunted  the  world 
in  the  past  41  years. 

There  are  constructive  ways  to  solve 
the  problems  which  are  troubling  Central 
America — ways  which  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  best  of  American  tradi- 
tions of  justice  and  law.  Military  aid  to 
the  contras,  in  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
panel  of  international  judges,  is  a viola- 
tion of  international  law.  American 
leadership  in  world  affairs  has  been 
seriously  tarnished  by  this  violation. 

—CarlKreider 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Bill  Crelli,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Strange  and  coincidental  that  I should 
read  in  today’s  Gospel  Herald  your  edi- 
torial “The  Cocaine  Connection”  (July  22). 
Strange  because  just  yesterday  I read  in 
Will  Durant’s  history,  The  Story  of  Civi- 
lization, about  the  powerful  opiate  the 
Chinese  became  “hooked  on”  in  the  19th 
century.  At  that  time,  we  the  occidentals 
were  the  pushers,  the  orientals  the  users. 
Again,  “big  bucks”  was  the  reason.  Of 
course  more  than  opium  was  involved. 

If  one  reads  that  segment  of  man’s  his- 
tory, one  discovers  and  learns  of  a rapa- 
cious exploitation  of  one  people  by  an- 
other. It  is  the  age-old  story  we  find  so 
often  in  history,  of  the  strong  robbing  the 
weak;  a story  of  the  sword,  the 
entrepreneur,  and  the  cross. 

Indeed  we  have  a very  patient  and 
magnanimous  God. 


Lillian  Strunk,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

I was  a little  disappointed  in  the  article 
“God  of  Gringos  and  Mad  Dogs”  (July  1). 
It  seems  to  me  one  week  of  the  year  we 
could  pay  a little  tribute  to  our  country 
and  the  freedom  we  have  as  Christians.  It 
is  ironical  that  the  editor  writes  in  his  edi- 
torial that  same  issue,  “But  they  have  lost 
their  liberty”— a sad  state. 

Being  nonresistant,  I do  not  display  the 
flag  or  attend  Independence  Day  parades. 
However,  I am  thankful  I am  a citizen  of 
the  USA.  We  all  hold  dual  citizenships. 

Mennonite  Weekly  Review  had  a 
splendid  editorial  on  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  (July  3). 


Simeon  R.  Brubaker,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

I would  like  to  comment  on  two  points 
made  in  the  June  17  issue. 

In  the  editorial,  certain  statistics  were 
presented  that  showed  Americans  to  be 
safer  traveling  overseas  than  driving  a 
car  in  the  United  States.  I wonder  if 
comparable  statistics  may  be  used  re- 
garding Africa?  In  South  Africa,  a 
country  of  approximately  25  million,  the 
estimated  number  pf  people  killed  since 
the  Sharpsville  incident  of  the  early  60s  is 
roughly  3,000.  Uganda,  self-governed 


since  the  same  time  with  a population  of 
about  15  million,  has  had  a death  toll  esti- 
mated between  500,000  and  one  million 
due  to  civil  strife.  One  would  get  the  im- 
pression that  for  just  staying  alive  South 
Africa  may  not  be  the  worst  place  to  be. 

Second,  regarding  Jim  Coggins’  article 
on  the  Council  of  International  Ministries 
meetings:  if  Mennonites  are  going  to 
write  position  papers  on  unacceptable 
moral  policies  in  one  country  where  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  work  is  done, 
they  should  do  so  for  all  such  oppressive 
governments.  We  must  take  a stand 
against  injustice  regardless  of  the  color  of 
the  victims  or  their  oppressors. 


Martin  Brubaker,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

In  response  to  “Jesus  and  the  Role  of 
Women”  (May  20)  and  subsequent  letters 
in  “Readers  Say”:  Neither  men  nor 
women  need  to  be  limited  by  sex-role 
stereotypes  that  define  “appropriate"  be- 
havior. 

The  models  for  behavior  that  we  have 
now  do  not  allow  for  maximum  develop- 
ment of  spiritual  gifts  and  talents.  There 
is  less  freedom  when  half  of  the  human 
race  is  dominant  and  the  other  half  is 
submissive  and  obedient.  Freedom  re- 
quires that  there  not  be  dominance  and 


submissiveness.  Instead,  it  requires  that 
all  individuals  be  free  to  direct  their  own 
lives  as  equals. 

Jesus  came  to  bring  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed. Both  women  and  men  are  of 
equal  worth  in  God’s  eyes,  and  both  sexes 
have  leadership  characteristics  and 
abilities  that  should  be  used  to  benefit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  We  should  not  look  at 
what  is  appropriate  for  each  sex,  but 
concentrate  on  helping  each  other  develop 
God-given  gifts.  Male  dominance  is  a cor- 
rupting myth  of  society.  Let’s  strive  to 
make  the  Mennonite  Church  a place 
where  no  one  feels  oppressed  or  re- 
stricted. 


Grace  Good,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

I think  that  the  home  churches  of  those 
attending  our  colleges  (Hesston,  Eastern 
Mennonite,  and  Goshen)  should  help  with 
the  financial  burden.  These  young  people 
and  their  families  are  giving  up  so  much 
to  attend  a Christian  college  where  our 
Mennonite  values  are  taught  and 
Christianity  is  nurtured.  The  education  of 
our  leaders  of  tomorrow  is  our 
responsibility,  and  we  should  be  willing 
to  put  our  money  where  our  mouths  are 
and  face  the  reality  of  the  astronomical 
costs  of  education  at  our  colleges. 


Make  your 
investment  dollars 
work  for  the  church, 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  offers  a 

MISSION  INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 

for  the  purpose  of; 

• helping  new  congregations  with  facilities 

• financing  MBM’s  capital  needs 

• helping  mission-related  projects  with 
capital  needs 

5 year  maturity  - 8% 

3 year  maturity  - 7% 

1 year  maturity  - 6% 

Less  than  one  year  - 5% 

Minimum  investment: 

$500. 00 


This  offering  is  not  available  in  some 
states.  This  is  not  an  offer  to  buy  or 
sell  securities.  This  offer  is  made  only 
by  the  offering  circular.  For  an  offering 
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Plans  continue  for  production  of  Michael  Sattler  film.  Lowell  Nissley  (left)  and  Michael 
Hostetler  discuss  fund-raising  for  the  film  project , Pilgrim  Aflame.  Nissley  is  the  newly 
appointed  director  of  development  for  the  production , and  Hostetler  is  a member  of  Sisters 
& Brothers,  the  nonprofit  Mennonite  group  producing  the  dramatic  film  about  the  life  of 
Anabaptist  leader  Michael  Sattler. 

Hostetler  and  Nissley  report  that  funds  have  been  raised  for  one  third  of  the  $300,000 
production  budget.  They  expect  to  have  all  funds  on  hand  by  early  next  year.  To  date 
Sisters  & Brothers  has  received  donations  from  over  500  individuals  and  other  kinds  of 
help  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Tourmagination,  Mennonite  Foundation  of 
Canada,  and  others. 

The  screenplay  of  Pilgrim  Aflame  is  in  its  third  draft,  after  consultation  with  the 
project’s  Advisory  Council.  The  selection  of  a film  director  and  subsequent  casting  are 
scheduled  for  later  this  year,  and  the  actual  filming  is  expected  to  begin  next  spring. 

I believe  this  film  will  capture  the  bold  witness  of  16th-century  Christians,"  said 
Hostetler,  “and  will  challenge  20th  century  viewers  likewise  to  obey  the  call  of  Christ.  ” 


MENNOSCOPE 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
did  not  meet  its  annual  fund  contributions 
goal  of  $1,090,000.  It  was  $75,450  short  when 
the  1985-86  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30.  But 
total  contributions  increased  6 percent  over  the 
previous  year  to  $2,171,000.  This  amount  in- 
cluded $381,000  for  the  new  campus  center, 
$290,000  for  the  endowment,  and  $153,000  for 
central  campus  development.  Alumni  were  the 
biggest  donors  to  the  annual  fund  (at  $333,000), 
followed  by  congregations  (at  $316,000).  The 
biggest  percentage  increases  over  the  previous 
year  were  shown  by  Board  of  Trustees  mem- 
bers (at  $16,000)  and  faculty/staff  (at  $87,000). 
EMC&S’s  preliminary  budget  of  $8.1  million 
for  1986-87  calls  for  $1,117,000  in  annual  fund 
contributions  by  next  June  30. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  ter- 
minated its  operation  of  Pioneers  Memorial 
Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  in  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.  The  termination  date  was  May  31,  but 
the  hospital  had  already  closed  in  February 
after  several  months  of  heavy  losses.  Another 
group  has  taken  over  the  nursing  home.  Deraid 
Brenneman,  who  was  Pioneers’  administrator 
since  January,  is  assistant  administrator  of 
the  nuring  home  under  the  new  management. 
MBM  established  the  37-bed  hospital  in  1954 
and  the  65-bed  nursing  home  in  1964. 

Goshen  College  has  received  a $120,000  grant 
for  its  China  exchange  program  from  the 
Henry  Luce  Foundation  of  New  York.  The 
program,  started  in  1980,  was  the  first  under- 
graduate exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  communist  China.  The  Luce  Foundation 
selected  the  Goshen  grant  proposal  from  a list 
of  many  other  university  and  college  requests. 
“We  believe  that  the  values  represented  by 
Goshen’s  China  Program  should  be  en- 
couraged,” said  foundation  president  Henry 
Luce  III.  The  Martin  Foundation  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  is  another  major  supporter  of  the  ex- 
change, as  it  has  been  since  its  beginning. 

Nearly  70  minority  youth  are  participating 
in  the  Urban  Community  Development  Sum- 
mer Service  Program  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  this  year.  Started  in  1982,  the 
program  enables  college-age  black,  Hispanic, 
and  Native  American  students  to  work  with 
churches  and  service  agencies  in  their  home 
communities.  MCC  U.S.  and  local  congrega- 
tions support  the  participants.  The  program  is 
designed  to  help  urban  communities  develop 
the  leadership  skills  of  minority  students  and 
to  strengthen  ties  between  students  and  their 
hometowns.  This  summer’s  participants  are 
serving  in  17  states,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

New  appointments: 

•David  Shenk,  Overseas  Ministries  director, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting 
next  January.  He  succeeds  Hershey  Leaman. 
Shenk  is  currently  director  of  Home  Minis- 
tries. Born  in  Tanzania  of  missionary  parents, 
he  served  as  a missionary  himself  in  Somalia 
and  Kenya  before  joining  the  Eastern  Board 
staff  in  1980. 

•Carl  Westerbeek,  office  services  manager, 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  starting  in  July.  He  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  MMA  building 
in  Goshen,  purchasing  office  supplies,  and 
overseeing  word  processing  and  mail  and  re- 
ception services.  He  has  worked  at  MMA  for 
four  years,  most  recently  in  the  Mennonite  Au- 
tomobile Aid  office. 

•Janet  Gehman,  English  teacher,  China  Edu- 
cational Exchange,  starting  this  fall.  She  will 
teach  literature  and  composition  for  two  years 
at  Sichuan  Teachers  University  in  Chengdu, 
China.  She  will  be  sponsored  by  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions — one  of  several  Men- 


nonite agencies  and  colleges  that  support 
China  Educational  Exchange.  Gehman  is  tak- 
ing a leave  of  absence  from  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School,  where  she  is  an 
English  teacher. 

•Mark  and  Brenda  Souder,  co-administrators, 
Beaver  Camp,  starting  in  July.  They  succeed 
Milo  (Junior)  Kauffman.  The  17-year-old  Men- 
nonite camp  is  located  near  Lowville,  N.Y. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•James  Roynon  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Summit  Mennonite  Church,  Barberton,  Ohio, 
on  June  29.  He  is  a 1986  graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary. 

•Mike  Chandler  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Philippi  (W.Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on  June  22. 
He  was  a student  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries. 

•Paul  Angstadt,  Jr.,  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Buttonwood  Mennonite  Church,  Reading,  Pa., 
recently.  He  was  licensed  in  1981. 

•Randy  Ray  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Gilead 
Mennonite  Church,  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  re- 
cently. The  congregation’s  associate  pastor  for 
the  past  two  years,  Ray  switched  roles  with 
Pastor  Murray  Krabill,  who  has  served  Gilead 
since  its  beginning  in  1951. 

•Don  Patterson  became  pastor  of  Yoder  Men- 
nonite Church,  Haven,  Kans.,  recently.  He 
served  previously  as  a pastor  in  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference. 

•Carl  Helmuth  became  pastor  of  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Adair,  Okla.,  recently.  Un- 
til Aug.  1 he  was  pastor  of  Pea  Ridge  Men- 
nonite Church,  Palmyra,  Mo. 


•Joseph  Yoder  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Hartville,  Ohio,  re- 
cently. He  was  licensed  in  1984. 

•Gerald  Heistand  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Risser  Mennonite  Church,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
recently.  He  serves  alongside  Donald  Picked. 
•Donald  Pickell  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Risser  Mennonite  Church,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
recently.  He  serves  alongside  Gerald  Heistand. 
•Millard  Garrett  was  ordained  as  assistant 
pastor  of  Rohrerstown  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
recently.  He  served  previously  as  a missionary 
in  Central  America  and  is  currently  a member 
of  the  staff  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•David  and  Karen  Powell  arrived  from  Puerto 
Rico  in  July,  completing  20  years  of  work 
there.  They  served  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Church  in  a variety  of  ways.  They  were  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers.  Powells’  ad- 
dress is  18169  Vista  View  Dr.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526. 

•Marvin  and  Mary  Miller  arrived  from  Japan 
in  July  for  a six-week  North  American  assign- 
ment. They  serve  Japan  Mennonite  Church 
while  supporting  themselves  as  teachers.  They 
are  MBM  workers.  Millers’  address  is  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

•Ken  and  Becky  Holderman  arrived  from  Ve- 
nezuela in  May  for  a three-month  furlough. 
They  serve  the  emerging  Venezuela  Mennonite 
Church.  They  are  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers.  Holdermans’  address  is 
23678  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46516. 
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•Dan  Martin  arrived  from  Tanzania  in  June, 
completing  a two-year  term  there.  He  was  a 
maintenance  trainer  at  Shirati  Hospital  under 
Eastern  Board.  Martin’s  address  is  R.  3,  Box 
416,  Ephrata,  PA  17522. 

•Mark  and  Beverly  Barwick  arrived  from 
France  in  July,  completing  four  years  of  work 
there.  They  were  church  planters  under 
Eastern  Board.  Barwicks’  address  is  306  Twin- 
brook  Pkwy.,  Rockville,  MD  20851. 

•Paul  and  Esther  Kniss  arrived  from  India  in 
June  for  a three-month  North  American  as- 
signment. MBM  workers,  they  operate  a book- 
store and  broadcast  ministry.  Knisses’  address 
is  1321  Woodland  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

•Keith  and  Nancy  Hostetler  arrived  from  Chile 
in  July  for  a one-year  North  American  assign- 
ment. They  are  helping  establish  a Mennonite 
center  and  a congregation  in  the  capital  city. 
They  are  MBM  missionaries.  Hostetlers’  ad- 
dress is  8528-74  Ave.,  Edmonton,  AB  T6C  0E9. 

New  resources: 

•Video  on  youth  and  missions/service  from 
four  Mennonite  agencies.  Young  people  who 
are  serving  in  five  North  American  and  over- 
seas locations  share  what  they  have  learned  in 
this  17-minute  production.  Called  Youthserve: 
It’s  Worth  It!  the  video  was  produced  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  youth  office,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  and  MCC  Canada. 
The  video  and  an  accompanying  packet  are 
available  from  MBM  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515,  and  from  the  other  agencies. 
•Anabaptist-Mennonite  time  line  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  It  is  a large  2'  X 12' 
chart  that  shows  Anabaptist-Mennonite  hap- 
penings alongside  secular  and  general  religious 
events.  It  also  shows  how  the  past  affects  the 
present  and  future  and  how  all  Mennonite 
groups  are  linked.  The  time  line  is  available  for 
$29.95  (plus  10%  for  postage/handling)  from 
MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

•Study  guide  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
from  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  It  is  in  an 
18-lesson  format,  with  study  questions,  inter- 
pretive essays,  and  aids  in  applying  the  learn- 
ings to  one’s  life.  It  was  prepared  by  Jason 
Martin.  The  study  guide  is  available  for  $5.50 
(plus  10%  for  postage/handling)  from  MPH  at 
616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Mennonite  Christian  Fellowship,  At- 
more,  Ala.:  Dwane  Robert  Glick,  Leonard  Ray 
Hursh  and  James  Conrad  Weber.  Hesston 
Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship,  Hesston,  Fans.: 
Michael  and  Dee  A.  LaRosh,  Jerry  and  Lee 
Mellinger,  Ray  and  Barbara  Neuman,  Doug 
Neuman,  and  Ron  and  Karen  Thompson  by 
confession  of  faith.  Bethel,  Elora,  Ont.: 
Michelle  Martin,  Shellie  Martin,  and  Roger 
Martin.  Alpha.  N.J.:  James  Bottos  Arthur 
Fisher,  James  Lee,  Nancy  Lee,  Tom  Marsters, 
Matthew  Morris,  Erika  Rymond,  and  Darlene 
Walker.  College  Mennonite,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Ron 
Krabill,  Teresa  Bomberger,  Susan  Yoder, 


Joseph  Masemola,  Paul  and  Bonnie  Friesen, 
Judy  Clemens,  Gretchen  Hess,  Jeryl  Kolb, 
Scott  Litwiller,  Angie  Nofziger,  Suzanne 
Steiner,  Julie  Hertzler,  and  Kristina  Peachey. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bruner,  Keith  and  Peggy  (Yoder),  West 
Manchester,  Ohio,  first  daughter,  Megan  Ni- 
cole, June  21. 

Eigsti,  Randy  and  Anita  (Landis),  Lesotho, 
first  child,  Jesse  Miles,  June  3. 

Gingrich,  Larry  and  Pam  Dintaman,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  first  child,  Kelsey  Brandon 
Dintaman-Gingrich,  May  24. 

Girouard,  Kim  and  Susie,  , Oreg., 

first  child,  Ryan  Christopher  Kwon,  born  on 
Jan.  26, 1986;  received  for  adoption,  May  23. 

Heacock,  Vern  and  Diane  (Miller),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Loren  Vern,  Apr.  30. 

Hilty,  Dan  and  Marcia  (Thompson),  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Clark 
David,  July  10. 

Hoover,  Steve  and  Janet  (Stutzman), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Diana  Christine,  June  5. 

Horst,  Kevin  and  Sandra  Lynn  (Chapman), 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kevin  Daniel, 
June  26. 

Kauffman,  George  and  Connie  (Magnuson), 
Tiskilwa,  111.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Trevor 
George,  June  25. 

Kennell,  Tom  and  Lynn  (Canal),  Eureka, 
111.,  second  daughter,  Stephanie  Liane,  July  8. 

King,  Clair  and  Danella  (Neff),  Cochran- 
ville, Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer 
Joy,  July  9. 

King,  David  and  Debra  (Glick),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa  Nicole, 
July  12. 

Lehman,  Eugene  and  Carol  (Schrock), 
Eureka,  111.,  third  son,  Andrew  Michael,  July  8. 

Mahaffa,  Mike  and  Connie  (Hoover), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Kimberly  Rae, 
July  15. 

Miller,  Lynn  and  Jackie  (Eichelberger), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Joshua  Harold,  July 
6. 

Rupp,  Dexter  and  Kathy  (King),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  daughter,  Sara  Marie,  June  22. 

Salter,  T.  John  and  Teresa  (Hostetler), 
Colon,  Mich.,  first  child,  John  Daniel,  June  29. 

Schott,  Karl  and  Debra  (Schmitt),  Hanover, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gregory  Michael, 
June  29. 

Shantz,  David  and  Shari  (Freeman),  Elora, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Lori  Erna  Beth,  May  1. 

Shenk,  Dale  and  Karen  (Fast),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Benjamin  Joel,  July  15. 

Showalter,  Richard  and  Joyce,  Albany, 
Oreg.,  fourth  son,  Caleb  James,  July  8. 

Thompson,  George  and  Karen  (Diener), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Mark 
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Cordell,  born  on  Mar.  24,  1986;  received  for 
adoption  on  May  23. 

Troyer,  Eric  and  Donna  (Simms), 
Martinsville,  N.J.,  third  daughter,  Lauren  Jae, 
June  4. 

Weaver,  Kent  and  Jodi  (Bailey),  Evergreen, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Ryan  Alan,  June  21. 

Zoss,  Richard  and  Esther  (Ramer), 
Washburn,  111.,  first  child,  Dexter  Stephen, 
July  8. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Amstutz-Roth.  Neil  Amstutz,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Janette  Roth, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Don  Rhein- 
heimer  and  Charles  Gautsche,  July  5. 

Becker-Homing.  Kenneth  D.  Becker,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  Goods  cong.,  and  Anne  L.  Horn- 
ing, Mohnton,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  by 
Luke  L.  Horst  and  Nelson  Bechtold,  June  7. 

Burkholder-Kennedy.  Lonnie  Burkholder, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Yoder  cong.,  and  Sara 
Kennedy,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  by  Daniel  Kauff- 
man, May  31. 

Good-Smith.  John  Good,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Lori  Smith,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Beulah  Missionary  Church,  by  Charles  D. 
Cooper  and  David  D’Arcy,  June  7. 

Hoover-Janz.  Rick  Hoover  and  Brenda 
Janz,  both  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Prairie  Street 
cong.,  by  Charles  D.  Cooper  and  Arthur  Janz, 
father  of  the  bride,  May  17. 

Horst-Ruffer.  Alan  Horst,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Central  cong.,  and  Wendi  Ruffer,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  United  Church  of  Christ,  by  Gary 
Hodges  and  Charles  Gautsche,  June  7. 

Lapp-Shenk.  John  Franklin  Lapp,  College 
cong.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Sandra  Jean  Shenk, 
Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y., 
by  John  A.  Lapp  and  Michael  M.  Zehr,  May  30. 

Lightner-Tanner.  Todd  Lightner,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  Peggy  Tanner,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion 
cong.,  by  Ellis  Croyle,  July  12. 

Mann-Elswick.  Jeffrey  Mann,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Desiree  Elswick, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  Charles  Chew,  May  31. 

Miller-Hostetler.  Benjamin  Miller, 
Millersburg  cong.,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  and 
Elaine  Hostetler,  Orrville  cong.,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
by  Paul  O.  King,  July  5. 

Moore-Stoltzfus.  John  H.  Moore  and 
Wanda  Sue  Stoltzfus,  both  of  Pleasant  Valley 
cong.,  Hammondsport,  N.Y.,  by  David  Bar- 
nard and  Michael  M.  Zehr,  June  28. 

Rokey-Hostetler.  Ben  Rokey,  Congerville, 
111.,  Apostolic  Christian  Church,  and  Shelley 
Hostetler,  Congerville,  111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  by 
Robert  Grimm,  May  24. 

Snitker-Stutzman.  Greg  Snitker  and  Mary 
Stutzman,  both  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sunnyslope 
cong.,  by  David  Mann,  June  28. 

Schoenhals-Miller.  Gerald  Schoenhals  and 
Christine  Miller,  both  of  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Central  cong.,  by  Charles  Gautsche  and  Jim 
Bartholomew,  July  12. 

Sinsouno-Seng  Sy.  Outhai  Sinsouno,  Huber 
Heights,  Ohio,  and  Samrane  Noune  Seng  Sy, 
Huber  cong.,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  by  Paul 
Conrad,  June  28. 

Wingfield-Rolon.  Leonard  A.  Wingfield, 
Richmond,  Va.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Nancy  G.  Rolon,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Akron  cong.,  by 
Beryl  Jantzi  and  Urbane  Peachey,  June  14. 

Yeakey-Juhnke.  Michael  Yeakey,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Christine 
Juhnke,  Moundridge,  Kans.,  by  Eldon  L. 
Olson,  June  7. 

Yoder-Taylor.  Kevin  Yoder,  Bristol,  Ind., 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Robin  Taylor, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  United  Church  of  Christ,  by 
Jason  Martin,  June  29. 
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OBITUARIES 


Ebersole,  Glenn  E.,  son  of  Elmer  and  Mame 
(Frey)  Ebersole,  was  born  at  Sterling,  111., 
Sept.  19,  1910;  died  of  cancer  at  Sterling,  111., 
June  30,  1986;  aged  75  y.  On  Oct.  8,  1938,  he 
was  married  to  Lila  Good,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Rita  Douglas),  one 
son  (Gary),  2 grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Earl),  and  2 sisters  (Clara  Ebersole  and 
Florence — Mrs.  Lawrence  Olson).  He  was  a 
member  of  Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  3,  in 
charge  of  J.  Edwin  Stalter;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Hockman,  George  L.,  was  born  in  Hilltown 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  3,  1899;  died  in  W.  Rockhill 
Twp.,  Pa.,  July  9, 1986;  aged  87  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Eva  Detweiler,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Russell  D.  and  Warren  D.),  3 
daughters  (Miriam—  Mrs.  J.  Warren  Det- 
weiler, Kathryn — Mrs.  Lester  S.  Clemens,  and 
Ruth  M.  Senior),  15  grandchildren,  21  great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (Samuel  and  J. 
Walter),  and  2 sisters  (Katherine — Mrs.  Paul 
Leatherman  and  Mrs.  Mary  Rush).  He  was  a 
member  of  Perkasie  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Blooming  Glen 
Mennonite  Church  on  July  14;  interment  in 
Perkasie  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kropf,  Edward,  son  of  David  and  Catherine 
(Mayer)  Kropf,  was  born  in  Garden  City,  Mo., 
June  4,  1891;  died  at  Maple  Lawn  Nursing 
Home,  Eureka,  111.,  July  8,  1986;  aged  95  y.  On 
Dec.  30,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Nettie  May 
Miller,  who  died  on  Feb.  3, 1979.  Surviving  are 
one  brother  (Orvie)  and  2 sisters  (Mary  Yoder 
and  Ann  Ropp).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  11,  in  charge  of 
Eldon  King  and  Robert  Harnish;  interment  in 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Lydia  Matilda,  daughter  of  Chris 
and  Nancy  Elizabeth  (Shupe)  Snyder,  was  born 
near  Roseland,  Nebr.,  Aug.  29, 1899;  died  at  the 
Mennonite  Home,  Albany,  Oreg.,  June  28, 
1986;  aged  86  y.  On  May  20, 1923,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Omar  G.  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  two  sons  (Allan  and  John),  2 
daughters  (Ruth— Mrs.  Grover  Baugher  and 
Elizabeth — Mrs.  James  Kennedy),  14  grand- 
children, 10  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (Paul  and  Allen).  She  was  a member 
of  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  where  services 
were  held  on  July  2,  in  charge  of  Maynard 
Headings  and  Sterling  Roth;  interment  in  the 
Hopewell  Cemetery. 

Mishler,  Walter  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  (Yoder)  Mishler,  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  22,  1897;  died  at  Meyersdale 
Community  Hospital  on  Mar.  3,  1986;  aged  88 
y.  He  was  married  to  Myra  Yoder,  who  died  in 
April  1970.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Merle  S.), 
one  daughter  (Grace — Mrs.  Don  Speigle),  9 
grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  7 sisters,  2 brothers, 
and  one  grandson.  He  was  a member  of  Stahl 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  5,  in  charge  of  Sanford 
Shetler  and  Allen  Holsopple;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Rupe,  Lloyd  Odus,  was  born  in  Menifee  Co., 
Ky.,  Aug.  13, 1912;  died  at  his  home  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  July  6,  1986;  aged  73  y.  On  May  15,  1948, 
he  was  married  to  Doris  Wade,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Nancy  E.),  2 
sons  (John  C.,  and  Daniel  W.),  one  foster 
daughter  (Elfi  O’Brian),  2 foster  sons  (Ulrich 
Eggert  and  Darko  Rapotiz),  3 foster  grand- 
daughters, and  2 brothers  (F.  Orus  and 
Chauncey  O.).  He  was  a member  of  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  July  9,  in  charge  of  Charles 
Cooper  and  Dorsa  J.  Mishler;  interment  in 


Prairie  Street  Church  Cemetery. 

Sala,  Ammon,  Sr.,  son  of  William  J.  and 
Alice  (Stahl)  Sala,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  Dec.  16,  1889;  died  at  Mercy  Nursing  Care 
Center,  June  5,  1986;  aged  96  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Emma  Mishler,  who  died  in  1938.  He 
was  later  married  to  Carrie  E.  Thomas,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert  P. 
and  Ammon,  Jr.),  one  daughter  (Bernice— Mrs. 
Paul  Miller),  7 grandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Maggie  Sala  Thomas). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
daughter,  one  son  (David),  4 sisters  (Lizzie,  Ef- 
fie,  Emma,  and  Annie),  and  5 brothers  (Calvin, 
John,  William,  George,  and  Henry).  He  was  a 
member  of  Stahl  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  8,  in  charge 
of  Curtis  Godshall  and  Allen  Holsopple;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Schrock,  Fannie,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Bella  (Yordy)  Schrock,  was  born  near  Shickley, 
Nebr.,  July  23, 1907;  died  at  Mennonite  Village, 
Albany,  Oreg.,  June  28,  1986;  aged  78  y.  Sur- 
viving are  4 brothers  (Dave,  Melvin,  Ray,  and 
Leroy)  and  one  sister  (Ann  Roth).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  sister  and  3 brothers. 
She  was  a charter  member  of  Lebanon  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  in  charge 
of  Richard  Headings  and  Robert  Williams; 
interment  in  Fairview  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Slabaugh,  Alvin  E.,  son  of  Vernon  and 
Mary  Slabaugh,  was  born  at  Mylo,  N.Dak., 
July  8,  1943;  died  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  17, 
1986;  aged  42  y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one 
daughter  (Linda  S.  Nisley),  one  sister  (Edith— 
Mrs.  Sherlin  Bollman),  2 brothers  (Gary  and 
Marlin),  and  a grandfather  (Levi  D.  Bon- 
trager).  One  sister  preceded  him  in  death. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Yoder-Kulp 
Funeral  Home  on  Apr.  21,  in  charge  of  Norman 
Maust;  interment  in  Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Raymond  W.,  son  of  John  and 
Anna  (Birky)  Springer,  was  born  in  Minier, 
111.,  Nov.  7,  1907;  died  at  Hopedale  Medical 
Complex,  Hopedale,  111.,  July  7, 1986;  aged  78  y. 
On  Dec.  24,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Katheryn 
Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Duane  Springer),  one  daughter  (Audrey 
Thrasher),  4 grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Ervin  and  Lawrence),  and 
2 sisters  (Edna  Horsch  and  Ada  Birky).  He  was 
a member  of  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  10,  in 
charge  of  H.  James  Smith  and  Les  Plattner; 
interment  in  Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Barbara  L.,  daughter  of  Elias 
and  Annie  (Lapp)  Smoker,  was  born  in  Leacock 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1900;  died  at  her  home  at 
Ronks,  Pa.,  June  25,  1986;  aged  85  y.  She  was 
married  to  Christian  B.  Stoltzfus,  who  died  on 
Apr.  6,  1968.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Omar  S., 
Emanuel  S.,  and  Daniel  B.),  3 daughters  (Lena 
Mae — Mrs.  Levi  B.  Smoker,  Rebecca  A. — Mrs. 
David  A.  Yoder,  and  Mary  Jane — Mrs.  Harvey 
W.  Stoltzfus),  17  grandchildren,  19  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Jonas  Smoker), 
and  3 sisters  (Annie  Eash,  Rachel  King,  and 
Sadie— Mrs.  John  M.  Beiler).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  28,  in 
charge  of  Nathan  Stoltzfus,  Harvey  Z. 
Stoltzfus,  and  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus;  interment  in 
Conestoga  Church  Cemetery. 

Thomas,  Katie  A.,  daughter  of  Levi  and 
Barbara  (Eash)  Berkey,  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co.,  Pa.,  June  1, 1890;  died  at  Meyersdale  Com- 
munity Hospital  on  June  22,  1986;  aged  96  y. 
She  was  married  to  Ephraim  Thomas,  who 
died  in  1969.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mar- 
garet Miller,  Sarah,  and  Mary  Layton),  one  son 
(Paul),  4 grandchildren,  and  3 great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 infant 
sons,  2 grandchildren,  one  sister,  and  2 
brothers.  She  was  a member  of  Stahl  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  25,  in  charge  of  Sanford  Shetler 
and  Marvin  Kaufman;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Yoder,  L.  Edith,  was  born  in  Mottville, 


Mich.,  Sept.  24,  1903;  died  at  Elkhart  General 
Hospital,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  30,  1986;  aged  82 
y.  On  Aug.  20, 1925,  she  was  married  to  Huber 
A.  Yoder,  who  died  on  Feb.  25, 1959.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Marjorie — Mrs.  Francis 
Freed,  and  Lorene — Mrs.  Ed  Graber),  2 sons 
(Wayne  L.  and  David  D.),  7 grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Leota— Mrs.  G. 
Henry  Neff  and  Myrtle—  Mrs.  John  Raber), 
and  one  brother  (Lester  M.  Thompson).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  granddaughter. 
She  was  a member  of  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  3,  in  charge  of  Charles  Cooper;  interment 
in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Henry,  son  of  A.  A.  and  Mary  C. 
(Nofziger)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Mar.  14,  1904;  died  at  Goshen  General  Hos- 
pital, Goshen,  Ind.,  July  14, 1986;  aged  82  y.  On 
July  4,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Velma  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons 
(Edward,  Richard,  Laurence,  Karl,  and  Joe),  4 
daughters  (Vera  Wiebe,  Kathryn  Crawford, 
Jaunita  Roth,  and  Marjorie  Katzenmaier),  24 
grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Minnie  Kauffman).  He  was  a member  of 
Midland  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  July  18,  in  charge  of  Bradley 
A.  Miller;  interment  in  Midland  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Walter  A.,  son  of  Horace  M.  and 
Sallie  B.  Zook,  was  born  in  McVeytown,  Pa., 
Feb.  25,  1895;  died  at  Eureka  Community  Hos- 
pital on  July  12,  1986;  aged  91  y.  On  Nov.  27, 
1919,  he  was  married  to  Alvina  I.  Wagner,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Stanley 
C. ),  one  daughter  (Ruth  Roth),  5 grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Ruth  Woodward).  He  was  a member  of  Roan- 
oke Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  15,  in  charge  of  Eldon  King 
and  Robert  Harnish;  interment  in  Roanoke 
Church  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  5-7 

VIII  Assembly  of  Mennonite  Hispanic  Churches,  Montreal, 
Que.,  Aug.  5-9 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Aug.  7-8 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  annual  assembly, 
Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  7-10 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  officers’  meeting,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Aug.  12-14 

Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16 
Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  23 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  1 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  fall  classes  begin, 
Sept.  3 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Sept.  6- 
7 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin.  Sept.  10 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Oct.  4 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-11 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  10- 
11 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  homecoming,  Oct.  10-12 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  31-Nov.  1 
Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  peace  conference, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
31-Nov.  2 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Brethren  act  on  divestiture,  missions; 
elect  first  black  moderator 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  endorsed 
divestment,  discussed  mission  philoso- 
phy, and  elected  its  first  black  moderator 
at  the  denomination’s  annual  conference 
recently  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  1,040  delegates  adopted  a policy  of 
divestment  from  companies  that  do 
business  in  South  Africa.  Adopted  by  a 
vote  of  716  to  160,  the  policy  is  meant  to 
guide  the  church’s  boards,  agencies, 
congregations,  and  members. 

The  delegates  showed  considerable 
interest  in  the  issue  of  world  mission 
philosophy — the  style  in  which  the 
church  works  overseas  and  with  new 
church  development  in  the  United  States. 
Three  of  the  church’s  24  districts  brought 
queries  on  the  subject,  and  the  delegates 
formed  two  committees  to  respond  to  the 
questions  raised. 

William  Hayes,  pastor  of  First  Church 
of  the  Brethren  in  Baltimore  was  elected 
to  the  denomination’s  highest  post.  He 
will  serve  two  years,  the  first  as  modera- 
tor-elect and  the  second  as  moderator  of 
the  1988  annual  conference.  He  is  the  first 
black  to  be  elected  moderator. 

The  160,000-member  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  headquartered  in  Elgin,  111.,  is 
one  of  the  “historic  peace  churches” — 
along  with  the  Mennonites  and  Quakers. 


Methodist  hymn  panel  restores 
two  ‘militaristic’  hymns 

Thousands  of  United  Methodists  who 
protested  the  proposed  deletion  of 
“Onward  Christian  Soldiers”  and  ‘The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  from  the 
church’s  new  hymnbook  will  be  able  to 
sing  their  favorites  after  all,  a hymnal 
revision  committee  decided  recently  in  a 
special  one-hour  meeting  in  Nashville. 

The  special  session  to  reconsider  the 
two  hymns  was  called  by  top  leaders  of 
the  hymnal  project  after  the  panel 
received  a flood  of  letters — more  than 
5,000— objecting  to  the  deletion  of  the 
hymns  whose  language  had  been 
regarded  as  too  militaristic  by  the  revi- 
sion panel.  Many  of  the  letter-writers  ob- 
jected that  the  warfare  referred  to  in  the 
hymns  is  spiritual  rather  than  actual. 

But  not  all  committee  members  were 
happy  with  bowing  to  the  grass  roots’ 
wishes  on  the  two  hymns.  Pastor  Beryl 
Ingram-Ward  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  said 
she  had  contacted  biblical  scholars  and 
had  studied  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers,” 
and  “I  can’t  find  any  evidence  in  Holy 
Scriptures  to  substantiate  the  image  of 
the  warrior  Christ.” 


Ronald  Patterson,  an  official  of  the 
United  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
which  will  publish  the  book,  said  he  had 
had  a “difficult  personal  struggle”  over 
the  controversy  on  that  hymn.  “My  19- 
year-old  son  is  a conscientious  objector, 
and  the  last  thing  he  said  to  me  was,  ‘If 
you  vote  for  this  hymn,  you  vote  against 
everything  you  taught  me,’  ” Patterson 
told  the  committee. 


Fastest-growing  UCC  churches  tell 
how  to  attract,  keep  members 

New  people  are  drawn  to  a church  as  a 
place  to  find  uplift  and  comfort  amid  the 
anxieties  of  the  ’80s.  Whether  they  stay 
depends  on  the  church’s  ability  to  provide 
them  with  personal  attention. 

This  was  the  consensus  of  representa- 
tives of  the  26  fastest-growing  congrega- 
tions in  the  1.7  million-member  United 
Church  of  Christ.  They  met  recently  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  help  the  denomina- 
tion’s Board  for  Homeland  Ministries 
collect  experiences  on  what  creates 
church  growth. 

Many  of  today’s  churchgoers  are  look- 
ing for  a sympathetic  ear  and  a sense  of 
continuity  to  help  them  deal  with 
pressures  and  loosened  family  ties,  par- 
ticipants reported.  Worshipers  also  have 
intense  religious  needs  and  place  high  em- 
phasis on  messages  of  hope  and  inspira- 
tion and  on  intercessory  prayer. 


Thatcher  at  Holocaust  Memorial: 
how  to  come  to  terms  with  it? 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  toured  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
recently  in  Jerusalem.  She  expressed 
wonder  at  how  Jews  can  “come  to  terms” 
with  the  destruction  of  most  of  European 
Jewry  during  World  War  II. 

Looking  at  the  wall-sized  photographs 
of  Nazi  atrocities  against  Jews,  Thatcher 
said,  “How  can  you  come  to  terms  with  it? 
How  can  you?” 

Thatcher  said  she  had  not  been  fully 
aware  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Nazi  death 
machine  that  murdered  12,000  Jews 
daily.  She  added  that  had  the  war  lasted  a 
year  longer  the  whole  of  European  Jewry 
would  have  been  destroyed. 

She  recalled  one  photograph  of  a Ger- 
man soldier  firing  at  point-blank  range  at 
a woman  with  a baby  in  her  arms.  “That 
and  many  others,”  she  said,  “if  you  don’t 
see  for  yourself  you  cannot  fully  under- 
stand the  enormity  of  this.” 


Gay  United  Methodist  minister 
cleared  of  latest  charges 

There  is  “insufficient  evidence”  to 
substantiate  charges  against  Julian  Rush, 
a gay  United  Methodist  minister,  a 
church  committee  ruled  recently  in 
Denver. 

Rush,  associate  pastor  at  St.  Paul’s 


United  Methodist  Church,  had  been 
charged  under  a church  law  that  says  the 
practice  of  homosexuality  is  “incompati- 
ble with  Christian  teaching.” 

The  decision  marked  the  second  time 
the  minister  had  been  cleared  by  a church 
agency  after  a grievance  or  charge  was 
brought  against  him  under  a church  law 
that  bars  self-avowed  practicing  ho- 
mosexuals from  the  ministry. 

A regional  board  of  ministry  deter- 
mined in  February  that  Rush  doesn’t  fit 
the  description  of  a self-avowed  practic- 
ing homosexual,  which  that  board  defined 
as  anyone  who  “engages  in  and  openly  ac- 
knowledges genital  sexual  behavior  with 
a person  or  persons  of  the  same  sex.”  But 
shortly  after  that  decision  was  handed 
down,  three  Colorado  Methodist 
ministers  filed  formal  charges  against 
Rush. 


Pope  supports  Brazilian  president’s 
program  of  land  reforms 

Pope  John  Paul  II  voiced  strong 
support  during  a recent  meeting  with 
Brazilian  President  Jose  Sarney  for  a 
plan  whereby  Brazil  will  give  land  to  its 
poor.  The  Brazilian  leader  went  to  Rome 
expressly  to  seek  the  Catholic  leader’s 
help.  Church  sources  said  the  trip  was 
also  intended  to  help  ease  tensions  be- 
tween Sarney  and  Brazil’s  Catholic 
bishops,  who  have  charged  that  he  is 
moving  ahead  too  slowly  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

Nearly  95  percent  of  Brazil’s  cultivable 
land  is  controlled  by  less  than  5 percent  of 
the  population.  The  reforms  Sarney 
launched  last  year  have  led  to  serious 
clashes  between  heavily  armed  lan- 
downers and  landless  peasants.  The 
Catholic  bishops  have  charged  that  the 
government  is  dragging  its  feet  on  the 
reforms,  and  government  officials  in  turn 
have  criticized  the  bishops  for  excessive 
haste  and  for  advocating  invasions  of  idle 
farmland  by  peasants. 


Weir,  former  hostage  in  Lebanon, 
elected  Presbyterian  moderator 

Benjamin  Weir,  a veteran  missionary 
released  last  September  after  being  held 
captive  in  Lebanon  by  Shiite  Muslims  for 
16  months,  will  lead  the  3 million-mem- 
ber Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  62-year-old  clergyman  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  church’s  198th  General 
Assembly  recently  in  Minneapolis. 
Besides  presiding  over  the  week-long 
assembly,  he  will  serve  as  ambassador  to 
and  for  the  church  until  next  year’s 
assembly. 

In  his  acceptance  remarks,  Weir  urged 
the  assembly  commissioners  to  pray  for 
him  and  for  the  remaining  American  hos- 
tages and  to  ask  the  government  to  “do  its 
utmost”  to  bring  about  their  release. 
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The  loss  of  a sense  of  sin 


“We  don’t  seem  to  have  a word  anymore  for  ‘wrong’  in 
the  moral  sense,  as  in,  for  example,  ‘theft  is  wrong,’  ” 
complains  Meg  Greenfield  in  Newsweek  (July  28).  I hadn’t 
exactly  noticed,  perhaps  because  I tend  to  view  public  life 
from  the  perspective  of  Luke  22:25-26a:  “The  kings  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them;  and  those  in  au- 
thority over  them  are  called  benefactors.  But  not  so  with 
you.” 

I have  perceived  that  in  addition  to  exercising  lordship, 
numbers  of  these  benefactors  tend  to  twist  the  truth  and 
manipulate  events  to  their  own  advantage.  Thus,  al- 
though one  recent  president  declared  that  he  would  never 
lie  to  the  American  people,  I have  not  observed  that  those 
before  and  after  felt  a need  to  make  the  same  commit- 
ment. Thus  I do  not  expect  to  hear  the  gospel  out  of  the 
White  House  or  from  Capitol  Hill. 

But  if  Meg  Greenfield  believes  that  public  morality  is 
getting  worse,  this  is  of  concern.  What  is  taking  the  place 
of  “wrong”  in  public  conversation?  Words  like  “stupid,” 
“not  necessarily  unconstitutional,”  “sick,”  and  “complex,” 
she  says.  Indeed  one  might  observe  that  individual 
wrongdoings  may  well  represent  any  or  all  of  these.  But 
what  Greenfield  bemoans  is  the  lack  of  a public  objective 
standard  for  right  and  wrong.  The  problem  has  been 
noted  before.  In  1975  psychiatrist  Karl  Menninger 
published  Whatever  Became  of  Sin?  Menninger  treats  the 
issue  more  broadly  and  thoroughly. 

He  explores  sin  individually  and  collectively  and  con- 
cludes finally,  following  Toynbee,  that  “Egocentricity  is 
one  name  for  it.  Selfishness,  narcissism,  pride,  and  other 
terms  have  also  been  used”  (p.  227). 

This  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  biblical  view  of  sin.  As 
the  Interpreters  Bible  Dictionary  observes,  “The  Bible, 
with  its  keen  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  values,  is 
particularly  rich  in  the  vocabulary  of  sin.”  The  most  com- 
mon term  suggests  failure  or  missing,  as  a target,  or  to 
take  the  wrong  road.  Other  terms  indicate  defiance 
against  God,  badness,  and  guilt. 

The  biblical  solution  for  sin  is  to  repent  (that  is,  turn 
away),  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  answer  to  sin  is 
found  in  Jesus,  “the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin 
of  the  world”  (John  1:29).  All  of  this  is  standard  doctrine, 
but  perhaps  it  is  useful  to  review  it,  particularly  if— as 
Menninger  and  Greenfield  report — the  sense  of  sin  is  be- 
ing lost. 

This  consideration  of  sin  leads  ultimately  to  the  ques- 
tion, “Why  aren’t  more  preachers  thundering  against  it?” 
Menninger  considers  this  question.  “How  often  does  a 
modern  sermon  deal  with  sin?  Sin  in  general  or  in 


particular?”  (p.  193).  He  answers  in  part  by  describing  the 
congregation’s  defenses:  “Most  of  us  in  the  congregation 
sit  in  our  pews  quietly  and  smugly.  Does  the  minister  re- 
member that  if,  indeed  we  are  but  dust,  we  are  very 
guilty  dust?  Does  he  remember  that  we  are  all  ‘wor- 
ried’?. . . 

“ ‘What  can  I say  that  will  reach  these  worriers?’ 
broods  the  poor  clergyman.  He  knows  about  many  of  the 
anxieties  in  the  pews,  but  how  about  his  own?  He,  too,  is 
worried  and  troubled”  (p.  194).  No  doubt  this  is  why  many 
churches  resort  to  the  general  confession  (“Almighty  and 
most  merciful  God,  we  acknowledge  and  confess  that  we 
have  sinned  against  thee  in  thought  and  word  and 
deed. . . . ”) 

If  I understand  our  Mennonite  theology  on  sin,  it  holds 
that  repentance  of  sin  is  possible  and  expected.  To  follow 
Jesus  should  not  be  seen  as  an  impossibility.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  viewed  as  a way  of  life  for  today,  not 
some  mythical  future.  It  is  in  our  tradition  to  be  sensitive 
about  sin  and,  specifically,  specific  sins  that  have  been 
overlooked  by  others. 

But  let  us  acknowledge  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  typi- 
cally affects  us.  It  was  no  doubt  easier  to  promote  a sense 
of  sin  when  sin  was  in  the  air.  Today  we  are  in  a kind  of 
mushy  period,  perhaps  in  reaction  to  earlier  emphases 
that  went  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  “Has  the  reader 
ever  heard  a sermon  ...  in  which  cigarette  smoking  or 
wildlife  destruction  or  political  lying  or  business 
dishonesty  were  dealt  with  as  sins?”  asks  Menninger  (p. 
193).  I have  heard  such  sermons,  but  I can’t  recall  any 
recently. 

Possibly  one  reason  that  preachers  hesitate  to  deal  in 
specific  sins  is  the  danger  of  promoting  legalism  and  the 
even  greater  danger  of  focussing  on  individual  sins  at  the 
expense  of  social  injustice,  for  which  many  are  reluctant 
to  take  responsibility.  And  so  we  can  take  note  of  the 
example  of  Paul  in  letters  such  as  Romans  and  Galatians. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  letters  he  deals  with  the 
theological  issues  of  sin,  redemption,  and  justification.  In 
the  latter  part,  on  the  assumption  that  the  readers  have 
given  themselves  to  Jesus  and  intend  to  follow  the  way, 
he  provides  specific  examples  of  representative  Christian 
behavior— both  negative  and  positive. 

So  if  a writer  in  a public  medium  begins  to  worry  about 
the  lack  of  a sense  of  sin,  it  may  serve  to  call  our  attention 
to  the  issue.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  question  is  a new 
one  or  the  problem  unresolvable,  But  it  serves  to  remind 
us  that  the  way  of  life  is  narrow  and  we  do  well  to 
consider  the  danger  of  wandering  off. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Editor's  note:  The  author  is  one  of  two  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers  in  the  Philippines  who  were  sent  to  a 
city  whose  main  industry  is  providing  entertainment  for 
Americans  stationed  at  the  giant  Subic  Naval  Base.  The 
MCCers’  assignment  is  to  learn  to  know  some  of  the  many 
“hospitality  women”  (prostitutes)  and  determine  if  there 
are  ways  MCC  can  help  bring  healing  into  their  lives.  The 
author  says  the  assignment  is  a difficult  one,  and  she 
would  welcome  any  response  to  the  article  through  the 
“ Readers  Say”  section  in  Gospel  Herald.  (The  names  of 
the  women  in  the  article  have  been  changed.) 

Her  nickname  is  Crazy  Jerry  (pictured  in  the  title). 
“Crazy”  was  a fitting  name  that  afternoon  we  walked  up 
to  her  bar.  Her  antics  brought  laughter  from  everyone.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  realize  she  was  drunk;  she  had  been 
drinking  most  of  the  day.  She  drinks  to  numb  the  pain. 
Her  craziness  releases  the  intensity  of  her  feelings.  This 
was  all  too  apparent  as  she  talked,  sometimes  haltingly, 
sometimes  interrupted  by  her  crazy  antics.  Talk  she  did. 
Words  which  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  Words  which 
brought  fists  clenched  in  anger. 


Jerry  is  20.  She  lives  in  a small  room  above  the  bar 
where  she  works  in  Olongapo  City.  Olongapo  is  a city 
whose  economy  revolves  around  the  presence  of  the  U.S. 
Subic  Naval  Base — the  largest  base  outside  the  United 
States.  The  main  gate  leaving  the  base  leads  onto  a strip 
of  bars,  restaurants,  massage  parlors,  and  hotels — all 
hoping  to  lure  the  sailors.  There  are  roughly  15,000  “hos- 
pitality women”  (prostitutes)  here.  Jerry  is  one  of  them. 
She  came  from  Manila  two  years  ago,  where  her  family 
continues  to  live.  Her  two  children  are  being  raised  by 
their  grandmother. 

A day  before  we  came,  Jerry  saw  her  brother.  He  would 
not  speak  to  her.  Her  mother  seldom  writes.  She  says,  “I 


Jerry  is  one  of  15,000 
prostitutes  who  serve  the 
American  sailors  from  Subic 
Base  in  the  Philippines. 


love  them.  I really  do.  I’m  here  because  I love  them.  I al- 
ways send  money  home  for  Mother  and  the  children.  Why 
do  they  reject  me?”  The  unshed  tears  glitter  in  her  eyes  as 
she  speaks,  the  hurt  evident  in  her  face.  The  anger  is 
there,  too,  in  her  face  and  in  the  tensed  muscles  of  her 
whole  body. 

“I  have  brothers.  They  could  help  with  the  money.  Why 
do  I have  to  be  a . . . what’s  the  English  word?  Why  do  I 
have  to  sacrifice  myself  for  my  family?  I hate  it.  I’m  not 
that  kind  of  woman.  Sometimes  I hate  myself.  I tried, 
twice,  to  kill  myself.  I don’t  want  to  be  here.  I don’t  want  a 
boyfriend.  But,  what  can  I do?  I have  an  eighth-grade 
education.  I can’t  afford  school.  Don’t  look  so  sad.  It’s 
okay.  It’s  part  of  my  life.” 

Jerry  felt  rebellious  that  day.  The  bar  owner  (an 


Jesus’  words,  “Go  and  sin 
no  more,”  sound  harsh  in 
Olongapo  City. 


American  retired  from  the  Navy  and  married  to  a Fili- 
pina)  wanted  her  to  put  on  a nice  dress  and  fix  herself  up. 
She  refused.  She  did  not  care;  she  did  not  want  to  play  his 
game.  This  time,  she  would  dress  as  she  pleased  and  do  as 
she  pleased. 

A New  Testament  adulterer.  Thinking  of  Jerry,  I am 
reminded  of  a story.  A woman  who  once  met  Jesus.  A 
woman  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery.  Was  she  a pros- 
titute? Perhaps.  Perhaps  not.  We  know  little  about  her, , 
not  even  her  name.  She  was  dragged  before  Jesus.  A test. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  he  would  say;  what  he  would 
do. 

He  said,  “That  one  of  you  who  is  faultless  shall  throw 
the  first  stone.”  When  everyone  was  gone,  he  did  not 
condemn  her  either.  If  the  story  ended  with  Jesus’  words, 
“Nor  do  I condemn  you,”  I would  find  it  easily  applicable 
here.  However,  those  are  not  his  final  words.  He 
continues,  “Go  and  sin  no  more.”  I do  not  know  if  they 
seemed  hard  in  her  situation.  Here,  the  words  seem  not 
only  hard,  but  harsh. 

After  spending  some  time  in  Olongapo,  the  women’s 
stories  begin  to  have  a familiar  ring.  I hear  the  same  basic 
elements  over  and  over.  One  woman  is  sending  money 
home  to  put  a younger  sister  through  midwifery  school. 
Another  came  thinking  she  had  a job  as  a waitress,  only 
to  find  she  could  not  feed  herself  on  the  wages  of  a 
waitress.  Another  is  afraid  if  she  goes  home  her  father 
will  come  after  her  with  a bolo  (a  large  machete-type 
knife  used  in  farming). 

Brenda  Stoltzfus,  Olongapo  City,  Philippines,  is  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  worker.  She  is  originally  from  Quarryville,  Pa.,  and  is  a 
member  of  Assembly  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Their  families  are  poor  and,  with  the  economy  in  sham- 
bles, even  college-educated  people  have  trouble  finding 
jobs,  not  to  mention  Jerry  with  an  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion. One  woman  wants  to  be  a nurse  but  cannot  afford 
school.  One  returned  to  Olongapo  after  having  her  baby, 
determined  to  support  herself  working  in  a furniture 
store.  She  found  it  impossible.  The  stories  go  on  and  on. 

“Go  and  sin  no  more”?  What  do  these  words  mean? 
What  do  they  mean  to  Jerry?  Where  would  she  go?  She 
has  no  education;  no  marketable  skills.  She  is  rejected  by 
her  family.  The  alternatives  seem  nonexistent.  Questions 
run  through  my  mind.  Amid  the  questions,  another  bib- 
lical woman  haunts  me. 

An  Old  Testament  prostitute.  Gomer.  We  know  this 
woman’s  name  but  little  about  her  life.  She  is  a pros- 
titute. The  prostitute  that  Hosea  married  at  Yahweh’s 
bidding.  Gomer’s  prostitution  is  an  allegory  of  Israel’s 
sinfulness.  Hosea’s  marriage  to  her  is  Yahweh’s  forgive- 
ness. 

While  recognizing  the  allegorical  nature  of  the  book  of 
Hosea,  I would  like  to  speculate  on  the  life  of  this  woman 
Gomer,  the  woman  some  scholars  claim  never  really 
existed.  I choose  to  speculate  for  two  reasons:  because 
women  as  actresses  in  the  Bible  are  frequently  overlooked 
and  because  an  underlying  assumption  in  the  story  trou- 
bles me.  An  assumption  which  says  it  is  Gomer,  the 
woman,  who  sins  by  being  a prostitute,  by  selling  her 
body  to  obtain  food,  money,  and  clothes. 

In  the  allegory,  Israel  sins  by  worshiping  other  gods. 
However,  by  way  of  comparison,  Gomer  is  the  sinner.  She 
bears  the  blame.  In  light  of  the  women  I know  and  love  in 
Olongapo  and  the  hard  realities  of  their  lives,  I find 
myself  questioning  the  automatic  conclusion  which  places 
the  sin  on  the  woman,  the  prostitute.  I don’t  claim  my 
speculations  about  Gomer  to  be  correct.  I do,  however, 
believe  growth  comes  by  putting  Scripture  in  dialogue 
with  one’s  life  experiences.  Growth  comes  by  asking  hard 
questions  of  ourselves  and  our  long-held  assumptions. 

Does  Gomer  sin  by  selling  her  body?  She  said,  “I  will  go 
after  my  lovers;  they  give  me  my  food  and  my  drink,  my 
wool  and  flax,  and  my  oil  and  my  perfumes”  (Hosea  2:5, 
The  New  English  Bible).  These  sound  like  economic 
reasons.  Assumptions  of  sinfulness  are  also  made  here. 
Olongapo  is  called  “sin  city.”  The  women  are  looked  down 
on  by  society  in  spite  of  being  used  to  bring  in  needed 
revenue.  In  the  local  Tagalog  language,  they  are  called 
masamang  babae  (bad  woman). 

Why  am  I troubled?  The  women  I know  in  Olongapo 
seem  more  victims  of  sin  than  sinners.  They  are  caught  in 
prostitution  because  of  intense  poverty  in  their  home 
provinces.  Most  often,  they  arrive  here  looking  for  work 
as  maids  or  on  the  base.  Without  money  to  return  home 
and  unable  to  find  other  work,  they  end  up  in  the  bars. 
Leaving  is  next  to  impossible  with  their  families  depend- 
ing on  them  for  support  and  with  debts  to  bar  owners. 
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Was  Gomer  similarly  caught  in  desperate  poverty?  We 
will  never  know  the  answer.  However,  we  can  examine 
our  understanding  of  sin  amid  the  reality  of  cities  such  as 
Olongapo. 

Source  of  destructiveness.  My  own  understanding  of 
sin  is  one  I would  best  describe  as  destructiveness.  That 
which  is  destructive  to  humanity  or  a person  rather  than 
liberating  or  life-giving.  In  Olongapo,  I ask,  what  is  the 
source  of  this  destructiveness?  The  situation  is  certainly 
destructive  to  all  involved,  particularly  the  women.  I am 
pushed  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  situation;  beyond 
the  women  who  sell  their  bodies.  Who  is  sinning?  Are  the 
sinners  not  those  who  perpetuate  an  economic  situation 
of  exploitation? 


The  women  I know  in 
Olongapo  seem  more  victims 
of  sin  than  sinners. 


For  example,  foreign  domination  and  exploitation  of 
the  economy  of  the  Philippines  and  foreign  support  for  a 
past  dictator  who  hoarded  money  for  personal  use  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.  One  of  the  main  actors  here  is  the 
U.S.  Does  not  sin  lie  in  the  long  history  of  colonization  by 
foreign  powers  with  vested  interests?  The  most  recent  ac- 
tor is,  again,  the  U.S.  Is  not  the  presence  of  U.S.  bases  in 
this  country  sin? 

Such  questions  are  problematic  and  disturbing.  Dis- 
turbing because  they  point  to  us  (Americans)  as  principal 
participants,  even  if  only  indirectly.  Problematic  because 
the  sinner  becomes  elusive.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  an  in- 
dividual and  say,  “Go  and  sin  no  more.”  The  sin  is  larger 
than  individuals.  It  is  a system  of  interrelationships  with 
immense  complexity. 

The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  accessible.  One  can 
talk  to  them  and  maybe  even  help  them  leave.  In  addition, 
they  have  internalized  the  assumption  of  their  sinfulness. 
Jerry  turns  on  herself,  hates  herself,  tries  to  kill  herself. 
Cecile  considers  her  life  here  a punishment  for  her  past 
where,  she  says,  she  mistreated  her  parents.  Both  women 
pray.  Cecile  prays  for  God’s  understanding.  Jerry  prays 
on  the  pool  table  at  the  back  of  the  bar  when  no  one  is 
around. 

Hosea  2:14-23  contains  a beautiful  promise:  “Therefore, 
behold,  I,  I will  allure  her;  I will  lead  her  to  the  desert  and 
I will  speak  unto  her.  And  I will  give  to  her,  her 
vineyards. . . . There  she  will  answer  [respond]  as  in  the 
days  of  her  youth,  as  in  the  day  she  came  up  from  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  in  that  day,  utters  Yahweh,  you  will 
call  me  ‘my  husband’;  you  will  not  again  call  me  ‘my 
master’. . . . And  bow  and  sword  and  warfare  I will 
remove  from  the  earth  and  they  will  lie  down  in  safety. 


And  I will  betroth  you  to  me  forever;  and  I will  betroth 
you  to  me  in  righteousness  and  justice,  and  in  love  and  in 
compassion”  (my  translation). 

When  I read  this  promise,  I think  of  the  women  in  Olon- 
gapo and  the  people  in  the  Philippines.  What  hope  do  they 
have  of  such  a time?  How  will  righteousness,  justice,  love, 
and  compassion  come  about?  Will  telling  the  women,  “Go 
and  sin  no  more”  bring  about  such  a scene?  I don’t  think 
so.  For  I have  no  answer  to  the  inevitable  question, 
“Where?”  Where  would  the  women  go  and  how  would 
they  feed  themselves  and  their  families? 

Leopoldo  M.  Moselina  has  this  to  say  in  his  doctoral 
thesis  on  Olongapo: 

The  challenge  therefore  is  towards  the  task  of  human- 
ization. Thisideaofhumanizationessentiallyincludes  the 
process  of  liberation  from  oppressive  structures  and 
systems  that  serve  as  obstacles  to  man's  historical  task  of 
humanizing  himself  and  his  situation.  Hence,  broadly 
speaking,  the  program  and  strategy  for  radical  change  in 
Olongapo 's  situation  consist  in  questioning  the  existing 
reality,  defining  a new  and  a more  just  and  humane 
reality,  and  constructively  transforming  reality.  In  this 
context,  to  put  an  end  to  Olongapo’s  organized  prostitu- 
tion business  calls  for  a radical  restructuring  of  the  city's 
economy.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  in  isolation  from 
a national  economic  restructuring  which  truly  considers 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  majority  who  are  poor,  de- 
prived, and  oppressed — the  victims  under  our  present 
economic  system  which  is  controlled  and  dominated  by  a 
few  local  and  foreign  elites. 

Right  relationships.  Is  not  this  humanization  what 
Hosea  was  speaking  of?  Hosea  describes  a time  when  Is- 
rael will  repent  and  life  will  become  one  of  right  rela- 
tionships. Gomer  will  turn  from  her  ways  of  prostitution. 
She  will  “sin  no  more.” 

I share  Hosea’s  dream  of  a time  when  abusive  and 
destructive  relationships  will  end.  Abusive  and  destruc- 
tive relationships  between  the  women  and  the  sailors  in 
Olongapo,  between  multinational  corporations  and  local 
farmers,  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  between  the  poor 
of  third-world  countries  and  the  rich  of  first-world  coun- 
tries, between  blacks  and  whites,  between  men  and 
women.  I truly  wish  for  these  to  end. 

However,  as  I walk  the  streets  of  Olongapo,  cry  with 
my  friends,  and  listen  to  their  stories,  I cannot  see  the 
responsibility  of  sin  lying  on  their  shoulders  as  it  seems  to 
lie  on  Gomer’s  in  Hosea.  I cannot  say,  “Go  and  sin  no 
more.”  In  hope  of  bringing  about  such  a dream,  I find 
myself  needing  to  repent  for  the  sins  of  my  own  country. 

If  repentance  and  change  were  to  take  place  on  a large 
scale,  perhaps  then  we  would  find  fuller  humanization  of 
our  shared  world.  Perhaps  then  the  poor  women  of  coun- 
tries such  as  this  one  would  no  longer  need  to  sell  their 
bodies. 

I wonder,  what  would  Jesus  say  if  he  walked  the  streets 
of  Olongapo?  ^ 
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Egyptian  friends  who  cared  for  us 


by  Susan  Swartzentruber  Lehman 


From  July  1982  to  May  1985,  our  family  lived  in  Al- 
Kanatir,  Egypt,  where  my  husband,  Lynn,  and  I taught 
English  to  elementary  students.  We  were  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers.  Many  times  during  those 
three  years,  we  doubted  our  own  abilities.  We  struggled 
to  learn  the  Arabic  language.  We  wondered  how  effective 
we  were  when  we  made  so  many  mistakes.  We  grew  dis- 
couraged when  Egyptian  teachers  failed  to  see  the  merit 
in  learning  new  teaching  methods.  Were  we  really  doing 
anything  worthwhile? 

At  these  times,  we  often  remembered  the  words  of  Paul 


Cultivating  a caring 
relationship  with  those  we  set 
out  to  serve  is  more  important 
than  any  project  we  may 
implement. 


Meyers,  MCC  Middle  East  secretary:  “Take  time  to  drink 
tea.”  His  point  is  that  friendships  should  always  be  an 
MCC  worker’s  primary  goal.  Cultivating  a caring  rela- 
tionship with  those  we  set  out  to  serve  is  more  important 
than  any  project  we  may  implement.  That  means  taking 
time  out  often  to  simply  sit  down,  talk,  and  share  a glass 
of  tea. 

When  we  concentrated  on  the  friends  we  were  making, 
things  looked  brighter.  Maybe  we  were  doing  something 
of  worth!  We  were  somewhat  reassured  when  Egyptians 
began  to  befriend  us.  Here  are  stories  of  some  of  those 
friends  in  Egypt  who  cared  for  us. 

Protectors  from  the  stares.  Our  family  lived  in  a large 
village  where  we  were  the  only  foreigners.  Our  light  skin 
and  hair,  and  especially  the  way  we  spoke,  made  us  quite 
an  attraction  to  the  townspeople.  We  often  felt  “on  dis- 
play.” And  our  six-month-old  son,  Aaron,  was  sure  to 
draw  a crowd  whenever  we  left  the  house. 

Even  attending  church  could  be  a tiring  and  draining 
ordeal  for  us.  But  we  had  two  dear  friends  in  the  con- 
gregation. Fredy  and  Victor  Safwat  were  the  seven-and- 
ten-year-old  sons  of  our  pastor.  They  were  as  energetic  as 
any  children  that  age.  And  they  were  every  bit  as  curious 
about  this  light-skinned,  blond-haired  baby  as  any  other 
Egyptian  youngster.  But  Fredy  and  Victor  seemed  to  feel 
it  their  responsibility  to  see  that  Aaron  was  treated  with 
dignity. 


Susan  Swartzentruber  Lehman,  Wayland,  Iowa,  returned  last  year 
with  her  husband,  Lynn,  from  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  assign- 
ment in  Egypt. 


When  groups  of  gawking  children  crowded  around 
Aaron  to  stare  at  the  agnabi  (foreigner),  Fredy  or  Victor 
would  usually  come  to  the  rescue  and  tote  him  off  to  a 
place  where  they  could  quietly  play  with  him.  Fredy  and 
Victor  became  Aaron’s  favorite  playmates.  They  taught 
him  words  and  songs  in  Arabic,  took  him  to  the  little  shop 
around  the  corner  to  buy  him  cookies  and  sweets,  played 
soccer  with  him,  and  untiringly  rode  him  around  the 
courtyard  on  their  new  bicycles.  Soon,  Aaron  was  spend- 
ing every  Thursday  afternoon  at  their  home,  where  he 
was  heaped  with  love  and  attention. 

One  afternoon  several  weeks  before  we  left  Egypt  to 
return  to  Iowa,  I was  putting  Aaron  to  bed  for  his  nap. 

We  had  begun  to  prepare  him  and  ourselves  for  our  de- 
parture by  talking  about  where  we  would  live  in  America 
and  who  our  new  friends  would  be.  Although  we  hadn’t 
mentioned  that  we  may  not  ever  see  our  Egyptian  friends 
again,  our  three-year-old  soon  figured  that  out.  He  knew 
we  were  dreading  the  sad  good-byes  that  would  soon  need 
to  be  said. 

Aaron  looked  at  me  and  said,  “I  think  I feel  like  I’m  go- 
ing to  cry,  Mommy.”  “Why  do  you  feel  like  crying?”  I 
asked. 

“I  don’t  want  to  live  in  America, ’’Aaron  told  me.  “Will 
Fredy  and  Victor  come  and  live  in  America,  too?” 

“No,”  I said.  “They’ll  stay  here.” 

He  looked  at  me  for  a few  seconds  and  then  replied, 
“Well,  I’ll  go  to  America  and  then  if  I don’t  like  it,  can  I 
come  back  to  Anatir  and  live  with  Fredy  and  Victor?” 

Most  important  gift.  Developing  a friendship  with 
someone  from  another  country  takes  a lot  of  extra  time 
and  energy.  When  I was  a student  at  Goshen  College,  I 
marveled  at  the  North  American  students  who  put  forth 
the  effort  to  befriend  foreign  students.  As  a North 
American  in  Egypt,  I found  my  role  reversed.  Now  I was 
the  foreigner  waiting  to  see  if  anyone  would  be  interested 
in  reaching  out  to  me. 

Um-Mohammad  was  the  mother  of  two  of  our  students 
at  our  school.  She  was  intensely  interested  in  how  her 
children  were  performing  at  school.  Almost  daily,  when 
she  came  to  take  Heba  and  Mohammad  home,  she  would 
wait  to  speak  to  us  about  them. 

Um-Mohammad  didn’t  look  like  someone  I would 
naturally  be  attracted  to.  She  wore  heavy  makeup  and 
dressed  in  bright  colors.  Her  jewelry  was  loud  and  gaudy. 
Her  shoes  were  always  high-heeled  and  red,  green,  or 
purple.  But  she  cared  about  us  as  people  far  from  home. 

One  evening  in  late  December,  there  was  a knock  at  our 
door.  We  opened  it  to  find  Heba  and  Mohammad  dressed 
in  their  best  clothes.  I could  hear  someone  shuffling  up 
our  stairs  and  breathing  hard.  Soon  Um-Mohammad  ap- 
peared, clutching  several  bulging  plastic  bags. 

“ Kool-i-senna , w’intu  tiyabeen!”  they  exclaimed.  In 
Arabic  this  means  “happy  holidays!”  “Habby  Chr-r-r-ist- 
mas!”  beamed  Mohammad’s  mother. 
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Perhaps  you  have  noticed  these  children’s  names.  Heba 
is  a girl’s  name;  Mohammad  is  a boy’s.  Um-Mohammad 
simply  means  “the  mother  of  Mohammad.”  These  are  ob- 
viously Muslim  names.  This  is  a Muslim  family,  not  a 
Christian  one.  In  Muslim  countries  such  as  Egypt, 
Christmas  is  quietly  celebrated  by  the  small  group  of 
Christians  there,  but  never  by  Muslims. 

Yet  on  this  chilly  winter  evening,  our  home  was 
brightened  by  these  Muslim  friends.  We  spent  the  next 
two  hours  learning  about  each  other.  We  talked,  sang  for 
each  other,  and  drank  tea.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship  between  Um-Mohammad  and  me. 

Before  they  left  that  evening,  we  opened  the  gifts  they 
had  brought  us.  Plastic  bags  of  candy,  a toy  for  Aaron,  a 
still-warm  macaroni-and-meat  dish  for  our  supper. 

“You  are  thinking  of  your  home  these  days,”  said  Um- 
Mohammad.  “And  your  friends  and  family  are  very  far.” 
That  night  language,  cultural,  and  religious  differences 
were  transcended.  And  this  Muslim  family  had  brought 


The  only  English  words  he 
knew  were  “thank  you”  and 
“good  morning,”  and  he  used 
these  in  any  situation  possible. 


what  to  us  at  this  time  was  the  most  important 
Christmas  gift  of  all — friendship. 

Friendliest  person  of  all.  Samweel  (or  Samuel  in 
English)  was  a custodian  at  our  school.  His  was  the  status 
of  a servant.  He  was  paid  meagerly  and  given  living 
quarters  on  the  school  grounds.  He  was  uneducated  and 
looked  down  on  by  the  upper  classes. 

A gallibeyya  (long  cotton  robe)  was  Samweel’s  dress 
each  day,  the  apparel  of  the  poor  Egyptians.  It  was 
usually  quite  dingy,  having  soaked  up  the  dust  and 
splashes  of  water  from  his  cleaning  job  at  the  school.  He 
could  often  be  seen  wetting  down  the  dirt  courtyard  and 
talking  loudly  with  anyone  who  would  stop  to  talk.  Sam- 
weel talked  a lot;  he  laughed  a lot;  he  cried  a lot.  He  was 
perhaps  the  friendliest  and  most  emotional  person  I’ve 
ever  known.  He  always  greeted  Lynn  with  a hug  and  a 
kiss,  and  he  greeted  him  several  times  a day.  The  only 
English  words  he  knew  were  “thank  you”  and  “good 
morning,”  and  he  used  these  in  any  situation  possible. 

We,  and  any  visiting  MCC  friends,  were  greeted  morning, 
noon,  and  night  with  these  expressions.  To  impress  the 
MCC  country  representative,  he  stood  beside  him  smiling 
and  politely  nodding,  “Good  Morny!  Sank  you!” 

I remember  the  first  day  we  arrived  in  Anatir.  Sam- 
weel and  other  custodians  greeted  us  and  helped  us  carry 
our  things  up  to  our  apartment.  Samweel  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  carry  our  refrigerator  on  his  head. 

He  was  a joker,  but  he  also  showed  us  love.  He  called 
Aaron  by  his  Arabic  name,  Haroon,  and  treated  him  as  a 
son.  Samweel  never  let  us  pass  his  door  without  shouting 
at  us  to,  “Please,  stop  in!”  When  we  did  stop  in  and  drink 


the  tea  he  could  barely  afford,  he  made  it  seem  that  we 
were  treating  him,  and  not  he  treating  us. 

Comforted  by  children.  Since  our  work  was  to  teach 
English  in  a primary  school,  much  of  our  time  was  spent 
with  children.  Lynn  became  especially  close  to  his  first 
students.  He  taught  them  as  kindergartners,  then  as 
first-graders,  and  last  as  second-graders.  We  were  invited 
to  many  of  their  homes  for  tea  or  meals.  Lynn  watched 
them  grow  physically  and  intellectually  each  school  day 
for  three  years.  You  can  imagine  that  these  children  were 
the  most  special  of  all  his  students. 

Earlier  this  year,  Lynn’s  younger  brother,  Lloyd,  was 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  in  Ohio.  Word  quickly  reached 
Egypt,  where  Lynn’s  sister  is  an  MCC  nurse.  She  came 
home  for  the  funeral  and  brought  words  of  sorrow  from 
several  friends  of  ours  in  Anatir. 

Most  touching  of  all,  though,  was  a letter  we  received  in 
the  mail  several  weeks  after  Lloyd’s  death.  The  letter  was 
in  the  careful  handwriting  Lynn  had  taught  his  students. 
It  was  also  in  English,  using  the  words  that  Lynn  had 
taught  the  children.  Remember  that  90  percent  of  these 
students  are  from  Muslim  homes;  only  10  percent  are 
Christian. 


Dear  Mr.  Lynn,  Mrs.  Susie,  and  Aaron: 

We,  the  grade  three's  at  Nour  El'Salaam  School  are 
writing  to  tell  you  how  sorry  we  are  about  the  loss  of 
your  brother.  Pastor  Safwat  told  the  school  this  morn- 
ing at  opening  exercises.  We  are  all  very  sad. 

Our  families  are  praying  for  your  family  today. 

We  love  you  very  much.  We  miss  you.  We  wish  we 
could  see  you  again. 

Love, 

the  grade  three 's 


After  the  longest  night 

Caught  in  each  golden  sunrise  there  is  more 
Than  just  the  daily  quickening  of  light; 

More  like  a universal  knowing  beckons  sight, 

A burst  of  comprehension  on  a shore 

Where  not  one  staying  shadow  cuts  the  line 

Of  blooming  truth  . . . brighter  than  trumpets,  white 

As  new  drifts  under  dazzling  sun.  In  spite 

Of  night  (even  the  longest  one),  design 

Returns,  erasing  doubt  and  fear;  the  rich 

Aroma  life  wraps  round  the  eager  heart 

Breaks  like  a burst  of  promise;  pulses  start 

That  logic  labeled  dead.  The  dawning  pitch 

Of  hope  that  grief  or  anger  had  concealed 

In  every  sunrise,  is  again  revealed. 

—Charles  A.  Waugaman 
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Ministry:  the  ‘stuff’ 
Christians  are  supposed  to  do 

by  Dan  E.  Hoellwarth 


In  my  first  year  as  pastor  of  Christ  the  King  Com- 
munity Church  in  Centerville  near  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, I have  seen  God  do  some  great  things  in  terms  of 
ministry.  By  “ministry”  I mean  the  “stuff”  church  people 
are  supposed  to  do! 

My  approach  to  church  leadership  owes  much  to  John 
Wimber,  who  taught  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary.  My  wife  and  I took  his  course  on 
“Signs,  Wonders,  and  Church  Growth.”  We  also  par- 
ticipated in  congregations  related  to  Wimber’s  move- 
ment.* 

1.  Ministry  is  doing  what  Jesus  said  to  do:  teaching, 
preaching,  healing.  Our  focus  so  far  has  been  training 
people  to  pray  for  the  sick  and  encouraging  people  to 
reach  out  to  others  that  they  might  come  to  Christ.  This  is 
what  the  Lord  has  told  us  to  do  for  right  now. 

This  affects  the  entire  congregation  because,  as  a pas- 
tor, I have  stated  that  I am  not  going  to  do  all  the 
ministry.  I give  away  as  much  as  I can.  The  average  lay 
person  feels  impotent  to  do  anything  in  the  church  other 
than  serve  on  a committee  largely  because  no  one  has  told 
them  they  can.  Both  my  wife  and  I have  modeled  how  to 
pray  for  the  sick,  we  have  taught  about  it,  and  now  we  are 
saying,  “You  do  it.  We’ll  watch.” 

There  is  an  incredible  amount  of  ministry  which  takes 
place  because  people  are  taking  the  step  of  faith,  the  risk, 
to  pray  for  others.  They  are  asking  people,  “Where  do  you 
hurt?”  then  asking  God  to  move  specifically  in  his  way 
and  his  power  for  healing.  Sometimes  nothing  happens  at 
all.  Sometimes  we  will  begin  praying  for  a physical  prob- 
lem, and  the  Lord  will  direct  differently  and  the  person 
will  be  set  free  in  another  area. 

The  exciting  thing  is  that  people,  other  than  the  pastor 
or  “faith  healers,”  are  doing  the  ministry.  Dairy  farmers, 
plumbers,  construction  workers,  doctors,  college 
students,  waitresses,  homemakers,  professional  people — 
these  people  who  have  been  called  and  set  apart  just  as 
much  as  the  pastor.  These  people  are  realizing  that  they 
can  be  used  by  God. 

2.  Ministry  is  meeting  the  social  needs  within  and 
without  the  church.  People  are  hurting  both  inside  and 
outside  the  church.  Marital  problems,  financial  problems, 
justice  problems,  problems  with  habitual  sin — all  these 
things  abound  in  the  body  of  Christ  as  well  as  in  the 
world. 

Luke  4:18-19  is  a touchstone  I regularly  go  back  to  in 
assessing  our  effectiveness  in  ministry  as  a church: 


*For  more  information  on  Wimber,  see  Gospel  Herald, 
Nov.  12, 1985,  p.  793. 


Dan  E.  Hoellwarth,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  the  founding  pastor  of  Christ 
the  King  Community  Church— a Mennonite  congregation. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent 
me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  op- 
pressed, to  proclaim  the  favorable  year  of  the  Lord. 

If  we,  in  our  church,  are  not  doing  those  things,  then  we 
are  nothing  more  than  a social  club.  So  I want  to  make 
sure  that  those  who  hurt  get  help.  The  ministry  of  pray- 
ing for  the  sick  encompasses  far  more  than  physical  sick- 


Pastors  should  train  their 
congregations  to  minister. 
They  will  not  run  out  of  people 
and  needs. 


ness.  There  are  social  sicknesses  from  which  people  are 
suffering:  divorce,  parental  alienation,  loneliness,  isola- 
tion, sexual  sin.  The  list  could  go  on.  These  are  real  hurts 
in  real  people. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  create  an  environment  in 
which  people  can  confess  their  hurts,  struggles,  anger, 
and  sin,  knowing  that  God’s  attitude  toward  them  is  un- 
conditional love.  We  are  not  counselors  nor  advice  givers. 
We  are  bearers  of  good  news  that  God  in  Christ  loves 
them  and  wants  them  whole.  And  we  have  seen  many 
people  set  free  from  things  that  have  held  them  captive. 

We  are  realizing  that  we  have  to  take  deliberate  steps 
into  the  secular  world  in  order  to  meet  their  needs.  It  is 
difficult,  frightening,  time  consuming,  and  personally 
taxing  to  go  over  to  your  neighbor’s  house.  But  that  is 
what  we  have  been  called  to  do,  and  we  are  trying  to  be 
obedient  in  that  area. 

3.  Ministry  is  releasing  people  to  “do,”  rather  than 
to  “talk”  about  doing.  A common  ailment  in  the  church 
at  large  is  that  it  is  “wretched,  pitiful,  poor,  blind,  and 
naked”  (Rev.  3:17).  This  is  a trans-denominational  prob- 
lem which  includes  the  Mennonite  Church.  We  spend 
large  blocks  of  time  in  committee  meetings  discussing 
problems,  dissecting  social  issues,  talking  about  how 
wrong  things  are,  and  even  making  plans  to  have  a 
seminar  or  attend  a seminar  about  the  problems.  When 
do  we  begin? 

Ministry  releases  people  to  do  what  they  talk  about 
rather  than  talk  about  what  they  should  do.  As  a pastor,  I 
have  seen  people  move  quickly  from  the  talking  to  the  do- 
ing stage. 

Our  worship  service  has  a time  for  ministry  in  which 
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we  wait  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  direction.  As  people 
“hear”  from  God,  they  will  speak  what  they  were  given. 
Out  of  this  flows  “ministry  time,”  when  there  will  be 
various  groups  of  people  involved  in  praying  for  others 
who  have  responded  to  those  words  given.  We  try  to  keep 
the  groups  small,  from  3 to  5 people. 

Recently  one  young  woman  was  seeking  direction  from 
God  concerning  a spiritual  gift.  She  said  if  God  wanted 
her  to  have  this  particular  gift  to  send  someone  to  her 
who  would  have  no  idea  of  her  need.  Sure  enough,  the 
Lord  sent  a couple  up  to  her  sensing  that  the  Lord  would 
have  them  pray  for  her  to  receive  the  “discernment  of 
spirits”  gift  (1  Cor.  12:10;  Heb.  5:14;  1 John  4:1-3).  Both 
the  woman  being  prayed  for  and  the  couple  praying  were 
greatly  encouraged  to  see  how  God  moved  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

Sometimes  people  will  be  wrong  in  what  they  “hear.” 
But  as  people  learn  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Father, 
then  take  the  risk  to  say  what  the  Father  has  said,  God 
frequently  follows  through  and  brings  to  pass  what  he 
has  told  the  person.  How  much  he  brings  to  pass  is  his 
prerogative. 

The  1963  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith,  Article  8, 
paragraph  on  “The  Church  and  Healing”  states: 

We  believe  that  the  church  should  exercise  a ministry 
of  prayer  for  those  who  are  in  need.  Prayer  for  the  sick 
may  be  accompanied  by  a symbolic  anointing  with  oil  by 
the  elders  of  the  church.  In  response  to  the  prayer  of 
faith,  and  in  accordance  with  His  will,  God  heals  in 
various  ways,  through  the  use  of  the  healing  arts,  or  by 


direct  intervention.  When  healing  does  not  occur,  we 
believe  that  God’s  grace  is  sufficient.  The  full  redemption 
of  the  body  will  come  only  at  the  return  of  Christ. 

I am  in  total  agreement  with  this  in  belief  and  practice. 
When  all  in  the  congregation  understand  that  they  can 
use  their  gifts  in  service  to  others,  there  is  a contagious- 
ness which  moves  from  one  person  to  another.  In  their  do- 
ing, people  have  failed,  but  we  have  an  environment  in 
which  it  is  okay  to  fail.  Out  of  one  failure  in  ministry  will 
come  two  or  three  successes.  And  the  bottom  line  in  either 
succeeding  or  failing  is  “Have  I been  obedient  to  do  what 
God  has  called  me  to  do?” 

As  a pastor,  I have  adopted  the  motto,  “Watch  out! 
Some  of  my  greatest  mistakes  haven’t  been  made  yet.”  I 
think  that  freedom  to  fail  has  carried  over  into  the  life  of 
the  church  because  I see  people  excited  about  how  God  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  people  through  them.  They  are  going 
into  the  homes  of  strangers,  taking  fruit  baskets  to 
friends,  following  up  on  people  who  have  visited  the 
church  by  phoning  or  visiting,  and  praying  for  people 
they  have  not  met  before. 

“God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself.” 
Today  the  church  needs  to  demonstrate  the  reconciling 
power  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Pastors,  train  your 
congregations  to  minister  and  give  ministry  away  to 
them.  You  will  not  run  out  of  people  and  needs.  Congrega- 
tions, understand  that  you  can  do  the  work  of  ministry. 
You  are  the  church,  not  just  the  pastors,  elders,  deacons, 
and  deaconesses.  Churches,  do  not  be  content  to  just  talk, 
but  risk  the  doing. 


SEE  MISSION 


IN  /ACTION. 


Video 
Magazine 
Edition  n 

The  second  edition  of 
ALL  GOD'S  PEOPLE, 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions'  TV  program  on 
reaching  out,  is  now 
available.  Air  on  local  TV 
station  or  cable  AND  use 
for  discussion  in  small 
groups,  church,  at  home 
on  videocassette 
recorders. 


“When  People  Don’t  Agree” 

In  Kitchener,  ON,  Melissa  Miller 
and  Dean  Peachey  coordinate 
a community  mediation 
program. 
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“Growing  Out  of  a Garage” 

James  Isaacs  is  pastor  of  the 
rapidly  growing  Family 
Mennonite  Church  in  Los 
Angeles,  CA. 
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“A  Church  of  Survivors” 

A women's  center  brings 
people  to  the  fellowship 
pastored  by  Lawrence  and 
Clarice  Kratz  in  Waukesha,  Wl. 


"A  Labor  of  Love” 

Paul  Showalter  is  a traveling 
volunteer  carpenter  for  the 
church. 


For  information  about 
rental,  purchase  or 
placement  on  a local  TV 
station,  please  write  or  call 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 


Media  Ministries 


1251  Virginia  Avenue 
Harrisonburg.  VA22801 7(703)434-6701 
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Rick  Stiffney  (right)  makes  a point  during  a joint  meeting  ofMennonite  and  General  Conference 
Mennonite  home  ministries  leaders.  Listening  are  Don  Yoder  (left)  and  Rudy  Regehr. 


MCs  and  GCs  begin  joint  meetings  of 
evangelism  & church  development  staffs 


The  first  of  what  will  be  regular  meetings 
between  the  evangelism  and  church 
development  staffs  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  was  held  on  June  11  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Two  or  three  meetings  a 
year  are  planned. 

“We  hope  to  learn  to  know  each  other 
and  our  respective  programs,  with 
possibly  in  the  future  a joint  staff  and 
committee  for  church  development  and 


evangelism,”  said  Ray  Horst,  one  of  the 
MC  representatives. 

“The  majority  of  church  plantings  are 
occurring  in  urban  areas  for  both  denomi- 
nations,” noted  Horst,  who  is  director  of 
Evangelism  and  Church  Development  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  “In  those 
settings  we  find  ourselves  working  to- 
gether more  and  more  because  most  of 
these  new  churches  need  to  serve  both 
constituencies.  In  addition,  most  of  the 


young  people  and  new  Christians  in  these 
urban  churches  don’t  see  the  need  for  the 
complexity  resulting  from  being  involved 
with  two  denominations.” 

The  meeting  focused  on  cooperation  in 
church  planting.  “We  agreed  that  we  need 
to  determine  the  primary  supervisor/ 
sponsor  for  each  church-planting 
project,”  Horst  said,  “with  the  under- 
standing that  many  projects  will  also 
have  secondary  sponsors.”  The  group 
then  outlined  three  alternatives  for 
supervising  joint  church-planting 
projects  and  agreed  to  use  the  best  possi- 
ble plan  in  each  instance. 

GC  staff  introduced  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a joint  church  growth  and 
evangelism  office  in  an  urban  setting. 
Stan  Bohn,  executive  secretary  of  Com- 
mission on  Home  Ministries,  said  the  of- 
fice would  not  only  bring  GC  and  MC 
staff  together  but  would  put  them  in  an 
environment  where  they  could  also  help 
plant  a new  congregation. 

“We  have  a lot  in  common— similar 
issues,  agenda,  and  goals — and  work  in 
many  of  the  same  areas  in  North 
America,”  said  Horst.  “It  seems  appro- 
priate and  advantageous  to  work  together 
rather  than  to  work  separately.” 

The  pace  of  MC-GC  cooperation  seems 
to  be  quickening.  In  addition  to  the  joint 
meetings  of  the  evangelism  and  church 
development  staffs,  two  other  MC-GC 
events  are  planned  for  this  fall:  a joint 
meeting  of  the  mission  leaders  of 
conferences  (MC)  and  districts  (GC)  and  a 
joint  session  of  the  committees  which 
oversee  MBM  Home  Ministries  (MC)  and 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries  (GC). 


Feasibility  study 
leads  medical  workers 
back  to  Israel 

Nancy  and  Robert  Martin,  former 
medical  workers  in  Israel  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  will  return  to  that 
country  next  August,  thanks  to  a 
feasibility  study  Nancy  conducted  nearly 
a year  ago.  Her  study  found  a need  for  a 
registered  nurses  training  program  at 
Nazareth  Hospital. 

The  125-year-old  hospital  is  operated 
by  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society 
of  Scotland.  It  serves  mostly  Arab  people 
in  what  became  the  Jewish  country  of 
Israel  in  1948.  Martins  served  there  for 
nine  years  in  the  1960s  and  70s. 

As  a result  of  Nancy’s  study,  the  mis- 
sionary society  has  asked  her  to 


coordinate  a new  nursing  education 
program.  Robert,  a doctor,  will  become 
medical  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 
They  will  be  appointed  by  MBM. 

Nancy  was  asked  by  the  missionary 
society  to  conduct  the  study  in  the  fall  of 
1985  because  of  the  need  to  find  Israeli 
staff  for  the  hospital.  Both  Israeli 
regulations  and  the  society’s  goals  are  1 
putting  pressure  on  the  hospital  to 
decrease  its  reliance  on  staff  from  Europe 
and  North  America. 

With  assistance  from  Israel’s  Ministry 
of  Health,  Nancy  recommended  a two- 
phase  program.  The  first  phase  would 
help  graduates  of  the  hospital’s  licensed 
practical  nurses  program  become 
registered  nurses  by  studying  for  two 
more  years  at  Nazareth  Hospital  and  at  a 
government  hospital  in  Haifa.  The  second 
phase  calls  for  participation  in  the  four- 
year  baccalaureate  nursing  program  for 


northern  Israel.  The  students  would 
study  at  Nazareth  Hospital  and  at  a 
university  in  Haifa. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  given  the 
hospital  permission  to  proceed  with  the 
two-phase  program.  The  missionary  so- 
ciety has  approved  Nancy’s  proposal,  ap- 
pointed her  as  nursing  education  coordi- 
nator, and  is  raising  funds  for  the  new 
program. 

Funds  are  needed  to  lease  a building  in 
Nazareth  to  house  the  program,  assemble 
a faculty,  and  develop  a library. 

The  feasibility  study  was  funded  by  the 
missionary  society,  by  Mennonite  Nurses 
Association,  and  by  MBM’s  Miller-Erb 
Nursing  Development  Fund. 

Nancy  (Rudy)  is  currently  a Nursing 
faculty  member  and  a doctoral  student  at 
West  Virginia  University  in  Morgantown. 
Robert  is  a member  of  the  university’s 
campus  medical  staff. 
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ASSOCiATEd  MENNONiTE 
bibliCAl  SEIVliNARiES  EdiTiON 


1986  graduates 


Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  conferred  post- 
graduate degrees  and  certificates  on  54  students  at  the 
27th  commencement  May  30  held  at  Canaan  Baptist 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Thirty-one  students  were  graduated  from  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  (GBS,  Mennonite  Church)  and  23  from  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminary  (MBS,  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church).  The  graduates  became  part  of  the  Associated 


Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  Alumni  Association,  an 
integration  approved  in  the  past  year  of  the  alumni  associ- 
ations of  the  two  schools. 

Orlando  Costas,  dean  of  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  addressed  the  graduates  on 
“Mission  in  a New  Age.”  Using  Isaiah  as  a model  for  pro- 
phetic missions,  Costas  challenged  the  graduates  “to  put 
your  movement  at  the  service  of  God’s  world.” 


Master  of  Divinity 

The  M.Div.  degree  is  a three-year  pro- 
gram designed  to  equip  women  and 
men  for  effective  participation  in  the 
various  ministries  of  the  church  in 
North  America  and  around  the  world, 
including  pastoral,  teaching,  counsel- 
ing, evangelism,  cross-cultural  and 
academic  ministries. 

R.  Eric  Alderfer  (GBS)  . . . plans 
pending.  At  home  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  Eric 
valued  the  opportunity  “to  live  and 
work  with  people  committed  to  explor- 
ing what  it  means  in  today’s  world  to 
love  God  with  heart,  soul  and  strength, 
and  to  love  others  as  ourselves.”  Eric 
is  the  son  of  Russell  and  Gladys  (Hen- 
ning) Alderfer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  a 
member  of  Plains  Mennonite  Church, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  and  an  alumnus  of  Ur- 
sinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Eleanor  Beachy  (GBS)  . . . serves 
Bergthal  Mennonite  Church,  Pawnee 
Rock,  Kan.,  as  co-pastor  with  her  hus- 
band, Perry.  “I  value  the  foundation  I 
received  for  continuing  study  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  biblical  message.” 
Both  Perry  and  their  son  Jonathan  are 
recent  AMBS  graduates.  Eleanor  is  an 
alumna  of  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 

Joan  Carolyn  Blatz  (MBS)  . . . will 
take  further  study  in  the  fall  at 
AMBS.  Joan  is  the  daughter  of  Frank 
Blatz,  Lowe  Farm,  Man.,  and  a mem- 
ber of  Southside  Fellowship,  Elkhart. 
She  is  an  alumna  of  Canadian  Menno- 
nite Bible  College,  Winnipeg. 

Janet  M.  Breneman  (GBS)  . . . will 
join  the  SCUPE  (Seminary  Consortium 


for  Urban  Pastoral  Education)  program 
in  Chicago  for  the  school  year,  follow- 
ing which  she  expects  to  return  to 
Central  America  as  a missionary  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  Charities.  Highlights  were  the 
faculty’s  modeling  of  dedication,  their 
servanthood  stance  and  their  openness 
to  relationships  with  students,  as  well 
as  the  supportive  relationships  with 
other  students  and  the  wealth  of  new 
learning.  Janet  is  the  daughter  of  Clif- 
ford and  Jean  Breneman  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  is  a member  of  the  Masonville 
Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster.  She  is 
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an  alumna  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Stephen  W.  Cave,  not  pictured,  (GBS) 
...  is  working  while  doing  extended 
units  of  CPE  (Clinical  Pastoral  Educa- 
tion). Steve  has  a two-year-old  son, 
Marc  Stephen.  His  parents  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Quentin  R.  Cave,  Greenwood,  Ind. 
Steve  is  a member  of  Belmont  Menno- 
nite Church,  Elkhart,  and  is  an  alum- 
nus of  Indiana  State  University,  Terre 
Haute. 

Terri  Enns  (MBS)  . . . plans  pending. 
Terri  especially  appreciated  the  wom- 
continued  on  next  page 
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en’s  support  group,  learning  to  know 
faculty  and  people  in  administration, 
lounge  interactions  and  classes.  She  is 
married  to  Dan  Brilhart,  a 1986  grad- 
uate of  GBS.  Terri’s  parents  are  Robert 
and  Ruth  Enns  of  Fresno,  Calif.  She 
attended  the  College  Community 
Church  (Mennonite  Brethren),  Clovis, 
Calif.,  and  is  an  alumna  of  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College. 

Arnold  Dietz  (GBS),  not  pictured,  . . . 
B.D.-M.Div.  exchange.  Arnold  con- 
tinues employment  at  Lindahl  Special- 
ties and  participates  in  ministry  at 
St.  Mark  Missionary  Church  where  he 
is  a member.  He  particularly  enjoyed 
the  course  “Marriage  and  the  Family” 
taught  by  David  Augsburger  as  well  as 
acquaintances  made  within  the  semi- 
nary community.  Arnold  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  have  six  children,  Cheryl,  Amy, 
Cindy,  Laura,  Jerri,  and  Holly.  He  is 
an  alumnus  of  Bethel  College,  Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Sharon  K.  Gehrr\an  (GBS)  . . . plans 
pending.  Sharon  is  married  to  Steven 
Gehman.  Her  parents  are  Marilyn  and 
Stanley  Keister  of  Mifflinburg,  Pa. 
Sharon  is  a member  of  the  Indian 
Creek  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.  She  is  an  alumna  of  Messiah 
College,  Grantham,  Pa. 

Steven  G.  Gehman  (GBS)  . . . plans 
pending.  Steve  is  married  to  Sharon 
Gehman.  His  parents  are  Anna  and 
Luke  Gehman,  Pennsburg,  Pa.  Steve  is 
a member  of  the  Swamp  Mennonite 
Church,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  and  an 
alumnus  of  Messiah  College. 

Elisabeth  Joy  Gingrich  (GBS)  ...  is 
looking  for  a position  as  hospital  chap- 
lain. Elisabeth  cherishes  the  friend- 
ships formed  at  AMBS  and  the  support 
experienced  during  difficult  times 
taught  her  deeply  about  the  meaning 
of  grace.  Her  parents  are  Olive  and 
Willard  Gingrich,  Freeport,  111.  Elisa- 
beth is  a member  of  Freeport  Menno- 
nite Church  and  an  alumna  of  Hesston 
(Kan.)  College  and  the  University  of 
New  Mexico. 

Ewald  Goetz  (MBS)  . . . will  return  to 
Paraguay  with  his  wife,  Kaethe,  and 
children,  Anita  and  Christina,  where 
he  will  teach  in  the  “Instituto  Biblico 
Indigena”  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco.  A 
highlight  was  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand his  vision  of  mission  through 
integrating  his  experiences  with  vari- 
ous courses.  Ewald  is  the  son  of  David 
and  Tina  Goetz,  Filadelfia,  Fernheim 
Colony,  Chaco,  and  a member  of  the 
Filadelfia  Mennoniten-Gemeinde  in 
Filadelfia.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Cana- 
dian Mennonite  Bible  College, 
Winnipeg. 

Samuel  Arthur  Holiday  (GBS)  . . . 


Goetz 
R.  Hurst 


Holiday 

Kerr 


will  continue  studies  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  the 
Krannert  Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment. “AMBS  provided  an  environ- 
ment which  fostered  significant  growth 
for  me  in  self-understanding  and  in  an 
understanding  of  my  Christian  faith.” 
He  and  his  wife,  Roberta,  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  children,  Jemina,  Sarah 
and  Seth.  They  are  members  of  the 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Sam  is  an  alumnus  of 
Greenville  (111.)  College. 

Carl  A.  Horner  (GBS)  ...  is  looking 
for  a pastoral  assignment.  “The  whole 
experience  has  been  a tremendous 
one.”  He  and  his  wife,  Stephanie,  are 
the  parents  of  a son,  Nathan,  almost  2. 
They  are  members  of  Berkey  Avenue 
Fellowship,  Goshen,  Ind.  His  parents 
are  Glen  A.  and  Elaine  Horner  of 
Wooster,  Ohio.  He  is  an  alumnus  of 
Goshen  College. 

Brenda  Martin  Hurst  (GBS)  . . . with 
her  husband,  Ray  Hurst,  is  co-pastor 
at  Tabor  Mennonite  Church,  Newton, 
Kan.,  beginning  in  August.  “I’ve  ap- 
preciated the  relationships  developed 
with  faculty,  and  of  the  learning  and 
growth  experienced  as  a result  of 
knowing  them  as  peers  and  compan- 
ions in  the  search  for  truth  and  in  a 
pilgrimage  of  faithfulness.”  Her  par- 
ents are  Hannah  and  Lester  Martin  of 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  her  home  congrega- 
tion is  the  Hess  Mennonite  Church  in 
Lititz,  Pa.  She  is  an  alumna  of  Trinity 
College,  Deerfield,  111. 

Ray  Nelson  Hurst  (GBS)  . . . with  his 
wife,  Brenda  Martin  Hurst,  is  co-pas- 
tor at  Tabor  Mennonite  Church,  New- 
ton, Kan.  “Seminary  was  a stretching 
and  stimulating  experience.  The  class- 
room learnings  and  modeling  by  the 
faculty  have  stimulated  my  own  life  to 


Horner  B.  Hurst 

Klitzke  Kuhns 


greater  faith  and  commitment.”  Ray  is 
the  son  of  Mary  and  Noah  Hurst  of 
Lititz,  Pa.,  and  a member  of  the  Hess 
Mennonite  Church,  Lititz.  He  is  an 
alumnus  of  Trinity  College,  Deerfield, 
111. 

Nancy  Kerr  (MBS)  . . . plans  to  con- 
tinue in  her  present  assignment  as 
teaching  elder  at  Assembly  Mennonite 
Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  until  September, 
following  which  she  hopes  to  assume 
another  pastorate.  “Community,  cur- 
ricula, chapel,  faculty  and  friends, 
committee  work,  class  instruction— I 
reached  for  it  all  and  found  all  of  it 
very  good.”  Nancy  has  two  children, 
Richard  and  Donna  Williams.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Iris  Kerr  of  Memphis, 
Mo.,  and  is  an  alumna  of  Boston 
University. 

Fred  L.  Klitzke  (MBS)  . . . with  his 
wife,  Donna  Marie,  and  four  children, 
Maria,  Blain,  Rebecca  and  Anna,  will 
spend  the  coming  year  in  Elkhart, 
where  he  hopes  to  work  as  a counselor 
to  people  troubled  by  alcohol  problems 
and  related  issues.  Fred  valued  bibli- 
cal studies  and  practical  theology  as 
applied  to  pastoral  counseling.  He  is 
the  son  of  Virgil  Klitzke  of  Newton, 
Kan.,  and  Verla  Edwards  of  Ness  City, 
Kan.,  and  is  an  alumnus  of  Bethel 
College,  North  Newton,  Kan.  The 
Klitzkes  are  members  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Hope  congregation,  Elkhart. 

Marlin  Duane  Kym,  not  pictured, 
(MBS)  . . . B.D.-M.Div.  exchange.  With 
his  wife,  Betta,  he  began  serving  in  a 
pastoral  team  ministry  at  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  on 
June  1.  He  graduated  from  AMBS  in 
1967  with  the  B.D.  degree.  The  Kyms 
have  three  children,  two  of  whom  are 
married,  Raymond  and  Marvin  and 
Philip,  a student  at  Goshen  College. 
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Marlin  is  an  alumnus  of  Bethel  Col- 
lege, North  Newton,  Kan. 

Curtis  E.  Kuhns  (MBS)  . . . serves 
part  time  as  youth  minister  at  the 
Fellowship  of  Hope,  Elkhart,  where  he 
is  a member.  He  is  interested  in  full- 
time pastoral  ministry.  Curt  values  his 
time  at  AMBS  as  “beneficial  in  acquir- 
ing tools  and  methods  of  studying 
Scripture,  in  giving  a historical  and 
theological  framework  against  which 
to  test  findings,  development  in  effec- 
tive communication  of  those  findings, 
and  developing  disciplines  of  nurture 
to  help  live  those  findings.”  Curt  and 
his  wife,  Carol,  have  two  children, 
Christy  and  Jeremy.  His  parents  are 
Stan  and  Vi  Kuhns  of  Wichita,  Kan. 
He  is  an  alumnus  of  Tabor  College, 
Hillsboro,  Kan. 


Nomura  Lichti 

Lind  Maust 


Takeji  Nomura  (MBS)  . . . has  begun 
a church  planting  assignment  in  Fu- 
kuoka City  on  the  island  of  Kyushu  in 
Japan.  “My  time  at  seminary  provided 
reaffirmation  for  ministry  through 
study  and  fellowship.  We  experienced 
the  love  and  encouragement  of  the 
AMBS  community.”  Takeji  and  his 
wife,  Harumi,  are  members  of  the 
Fukuoka  Mennonite  Church.  They 
have  four  children,  ages  4 to  10,  three 
girls,  Kaori,  Orie  and  Eri,  and  one  son, 
Keita.  Takeji’s  mother,  Mrs.  Yaeko 
Nomura,  lives  in  Sanda  City  on  the 
island  of  Honshu. 

Frederick  M.  Lichti  (GBS)  ...  is  pas- 
tor at  Steinmann  Mennonite  Church, 
Baden,  Ont.  Fred  and  his  wife,  Rose- 
mary, have  two  children,  Nathan  and 
Katherine.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Ralph  Lind  (GBS)  ...  in  early  Au- 
gust assumed  responsibilities  as  pastor 
at  Portland  (Ore.)  Mennonite  Church. 


Ralph  and  his  wife,  Brenda  Janzen 
Lind,  have  two  children,  Kate  and 
Amanda.  Their  home  congregation  is 
Reba  Place  Fellowship,  Evanston,  111. 
Ralph’s  mother  is  Ethel  Lind  of  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Chicago. 

James  Maust  (GBS)  . . . with  his 
wife,  Mildred,  will  spend  time  with 
their  family  and  friends  in  Pennsylva- 
nia before  assuming  an  assignment 
later  in  the  year.  The  couple  has  two 
grown  children.  Jim’s  parents  are  Her- 
bert and  Erma  Maust  of  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.  He  is  a member  of  Branch 
Fellowship,  Telford,  Pa. 

Ross  Miller  (GBS)  ...  is  serving  as 
associate  pastor  of  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  Archbold,  Ohio.  “I  appreci- 
ated the  biblical  knowledge  I gained 
and  the  friendships  that  I was  able  to 
build.”  He  and  his  wife,  Judy,  are  the 
parents  of  1-year-old  Andrew  Stephen. 
Ross’  parents  are  Wilbur  and  Ann 
Miller,  Wooster,  Ohio.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

Wayne  Nitzsche  (GBS)  . . . has  been 
and  will  continue  as  assistant  pastor 
at  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church.  “I 
valued  the  Bible  study  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  with  Willard  Swartley  as  well  as 
the  Pentateuch  with  Millard  Lind,  and 
some  friendships  that  will  be  carried 
with  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.”  He 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  are  the  parents  of 
a 1-year-old  daughter,  Alison.  Wayne’s 
parents  are  Delmar  and  Alice  Nitzsche 
of  West  Point,  Neb.  Wayne  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Hesston  (Kan.)  and  Goshen  (Ind.) 
Colleges. 

Donald  Patterson  (MBS)  ...  is  pastor 
at  Yoder  (Kan.)  Mennonite  Church. 

The  time  at  seminary  carries  a special 
memory  for  the  family  in  the  caring 
support  they  received  at  the  death  of 
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their  son,  Michael.  “Even  though  we 
come  from  different  areas  and  back- 
grounds, ‘community’  became  real  in 
that  time  of  need.”  Don  is  a graduate 
of  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kan., 
and  a member  of  Grace  Hill  Menno- 
nite Church,  Whitewater,  Kan.  He  and 
his  wife,  Sharlene,  are  the  parents  of 
two  children,  Dwayne  (4)  and  Adrienne 
(2).  His  parents  are  Allen  and  Elaine 
Patterson  of  Whitewater,  Kan. 

Don  Penner  (MBS)  ...  is  full-time 
assistant  pastor  at  Niagara  United 
Mennonite  Church,  Niagara-on- the- 
Lake,  Ont.,  as  of  Aug.  1.  “I  valued  the 
many  beautiful  and  precious  lives  that 
touched  mine,  deepening  my  aware- 
ness of  the  love  of  God.”  He  is  married 
to  Kristen  Reusser  Penner.  His  parents 
are  Marie  and  Corny  Penner,  Vineland 
Station,  Ont.  Don  is  a member  of  the 
Vineland  United  Mennonite  Church 
and  is  a graduate  of  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  University  of  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Doris  Rempel  (MBS)  . . . becomes 
pastor  at  Hope  Mennonite  Church  in 
North  Battleford,  Sask.  “The  part  of 
my  seminary  experience  that  has  been 
and  still  is  most  exciting  for  me  is  the 
community  spirit.  The  close  relation- 
ships I have  been  able  to  develop  here 
and  the  constant  support  I have  re- 
ceived were  very  enriching.”  Doris  is 
the  mother  of  three  children,  Allan 
(16),  Angela  (14)  and  Stephen  (11).  She 
is  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Sardis,  B.C.,  and  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  Col- 
lege. She  is  the  daughter  of  Meta 
Thiessen,  Clearbrook,  B.C. 

Edwin  F.  Rempel  (GBS)  . . . B.D.- 
M.Div.  exchange.  Ed  is  doing  an  in- 
terim pastorate  in  Indiana-Michigan 
Mennonite  Conference.  He  has  served 
pastorates  in  Colorado  and  Indiana.  “I 
appreciated  the  freedom  to  explore 
interests  in  the  academic  field  without 
job  responsibilities.”  Ed  and  his  wife, 
Kathrine,  are  the  parents  of  three 
grown  children,  one  of  whom,  Vern, 
also  graduated  this  year. 

Vernon  K.  Rempel  (GBS)  is  exploring 
a pastoral  assignment.  “I  primarily 
enjoyed  my  studies  and  the  class  dis- 
cussions. I also  had  a great  time  work- 
ing with  the  ethics  class  at  Goshen 

continued  on  next  page 
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(Ind.)  College  and  learning— in  a begin- 
ning way— how  to  preach.”  At  home  in 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Vern  and  his  wife, 
Marilyn,  are  the  parents  of  a son,  Jess, 
15  months.  Vern  is  a member  of  the 
Hesston  (Kan.)  Mennonite  Church  and 
graduated  from  Hesston  and  Goshen 
Colleges.  His  parents  are  Edwin  and 
Kathrine  Rempel,  South  Bend. 


V.  Rempel  Roman 

Ulrich  Weber-Lehman 


Javier  Roman  (GBS)  ...  is  working 
for  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa.  “Attending  AMBS  was 
definitely  a highlight  in  my  life.  I was 
never  worked  so  hard  before  academi- 
cally and  I also  tremendously  appreci- 
ated the  communal  aspect  of  seminary 
life.”  Javier  is  a member  of  The  Rock 
of  Horeb  Church,  Utica,  N.Y.,  and  a 
graduate  of  State  University  of  New 
York,  Oswego.  His  parents  are  Luis 
and  Gloria  Roman,  Utica. 

Peter  Scheffler-Kroeker  (MBS)  . . . 
completed  studies  at  Waterloo  (Ont.) 
Lutheran  Seminary.  Formerly  from 
Steinbach,  Man.,  Peter  with  his  wife, 
Ruthild,  will  seek  a pastoral  assign- 
ment in  south  Germany.  He  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

Roger  Alan  Smith  (MBS)  ...  is  look- 
ing for  a pastoral  ministry  assign- 
ment. “I’ve  grown  and  learned  much 
through  the  ministry  of  my  house- 
mates—emotionally,  intellectually  and 
spiritually.”  He  is  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Newton,  Kan.,  and 
a graduate  of  Bethel  College,  North 
Newton,  Kan.  His  parents  are  LeRoy 
and  Evelyn  Smith  of  Walton,  Kan. 

John  F.  Ulrich  (GBS)  ...  is  working 
at  Elkhart  General  Hospital  for  the 


summer  and  is  seeking  a pastoral 
counseling  assignment  to  begin  in  the 
fall.  He  will  be  married  to  Tina 
Hartzler  this  month.  Seminary  high- 
lights included  “household  living,  theo- 
logical semester  off-campus,  C.P.E. 
(Clinical  Pastoral  Education)  and  the 
wealth  of  friendships.”  John  is  a mem- 
ber of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  and  a graduate  of  Goshen 
College.  His  parents  are  Frank  and 
Cara  Ulrich  of  Archbold. 
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Bonita  F.  Weber-Lehman  (GBS)  ...  is 
living  in  Richmond,  Va.  Bonita  is  mar- 
ried to  David  Weber-Lehman.  She  is  a 
member  of  Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  and  is  an  alumna  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College.  Her  father  is  Les- 
ter Weber,  Reinholds,  Pa. 

Doris  Weber  (GBS)  . . . assignment  in 
process.  The  seminary  experience  pro- 
vided “a  special  time  of  nurture  and 
stimulation.  I was  challenged  and 
stretched,  cared  for;  glad  for  friendship 
and  informal  fellowship  with  faculty, 
staff,  and  students.”  In  1985  Doris 
began  her  second  four-year  term  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  She  is  a 
member  of  Avon  Mennonite  Church, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  and  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  Ont.  Doris  and 
her  husband,  Rod,  are  the  parents  of 
six  grown  children. 

Carl  L.  Wiebe  (GBS)  . . . started  in 
midsummer  as  associate  pastor  at 
Hesston  (Kan.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Carl  is  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  Smithville,  Ohio,  and 
is  a graduate  of  Goshen  College.  He 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  one  child, 
Kelly  Nicole,  5 months  old.  His  par- 
ents are  Peter  and  Rheta  Mae  Wiebe, 
Glendale,  Ariz. 


Herman  J.  Wiebe  (MBS)  . . . began 
Aug.  1 as  pastor  at  North  Star  Menno- 
nite Church,  Drake,  Sask.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Eyebrow  (Sask.)  Menno- 
nite Church,  and  a graduate  of  Cana- 
dian Mennonite  Bible  College, 
Winnipeg.  He  and  his  wife,  Esther,  are 
the  parents  of  three  children,  Timothy 
(12),  Curtis  (10)  and  Marlin  (4).  His 
mother  is  Sarah  Wiebe  of  Taber,  Alta. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Theological 
Studies 

The  new  M.A.  in  Theological  Studies 
degree  is  a two-year  program  of  gradu- 
ate study  for  students  who  wish  to 
supplement  other  professional  training 
or  strengthen  their  participation  in  the 
life,  mission  and  service  of  the  church. 

Otis  Edward  Hochstetler  (GBS)  . . . 
with  his  wife,  Betty,  returned  in  July 
to  Brazil  for  a church  planting  assign- 
ment with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart.  Otis  is  a member  of 
Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  a graduate  of 
Goshen  College.  The  couple  have  two 
children,  Richard  Lee  and  Debra  Ann. 

Janet  M.  Janzen  (MBS)  . . . with  her 
husband,  Rick,  is  co-director  of  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  Saskatchewan 
service  programs.  Seminary  was  “stim- 
ulating.” The  Janzens  have  two  chil- 
dren, Chris  and  Stephanie.  They  are 
members  of  the  Rosthern  (Sask.)  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Randy  Roth  (GBS)  ...  is  looking  for 
work  in  the  Michiana  area.  “I  have 
been  enriched  by  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  I gained  a new  awareness 
and  appreciation  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, for  women  and  men  issues  and 
of  myself.”  Randy  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Olivia 
(4y2)  and  Anika  (D/2).  His  parents  are 
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Oscar  and  Verelda  Roth  of  Lombard, 

111.  He  is  a member  of  Southside  Fel- 
lowship, Elkhart,  and  a graduate  of 
Goshen  College. 

Karen  Martens  Zimmerly  (MBS)  . . . 
during  the  summer  is  working  with 
the  Crownhill  Mennonite  Church  in 
Sterling,  Ohio.  “Living  and  interacting 
with  people  from  a wide  variety  of 
backgrounds  has  brought  new  ques- 
tions and  new  understandings  of  what 
it  means  to  live  as  Christians.  Study- 
ing the  Old  Testament  has  opened  up 
its  meaning  in  vital  and  refreshing 
ways.”  She  and  her  husband,  Terry 
Zimmerly,  will  move  to  Chicago  in  the 
fall.  Karen  is  a member  of  the  Fiske 
(Sask.)  Mennonite  Church  and  a grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan. Her  parents  are  Albert  and  Irene 
Martens  of  Fiske. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Peace  Studies 
The  M.A.  in  Peace  Studies  is  a two- 
year  program  to  deepen  understanding 
of  and  commitment  to  the  biblical 
vision  of  peace  and  justice  and  its  em- 
bodiment in  the  world. 


Zimmerly  Brilhart 

Lamoreau  Yaguchi 


Daniel  Lee  Brilhart  (GBS)  ...  is  di- 
rector of  the  video  and  film  library  for 
Sisters  & Brothers,  Inc.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Highlights  include  the  men’s  support 
group  and  exploring  faith  issues  with 
faculty  and  friends.  Dan  is  married  to 
Terri  Enns,  a 1986  M.Div.  graduate. 
He  is  the  son  of  Earle  and  Marnetta 
Brilhart,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Market  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Scottdale.  He  is  an  alumnus 
of  Goshen  College. 

Robert  Erwin  Gridley  (MBS)  ...  is 
working  with  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren Volunteer  Service  in  southeastern 
Ohio,  where  he  serves  as  peace  orga- 


nizer for  the  Appalachian  Peace  and 
Justice  Network.  Bob  welcomed  “the 
emphasis  on  AMBS  as  community  and 
the  acceptance  of  student  input  by  all 
levels  of  community  life.”  He  found 
that  faculty  and  student  interaction 
enhanced  the  sense  of  community  and 
the  partnership  of  faith.  Bob  and  his 
wife,  Elaine,  are  members  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Topeka,  Ind.  He  is 
an  alumnus  of  Gordon  Conwell  Theo- 
logical School,  Wenham,  Mass. 

Richard  O.  Janzen  (MBS)  . . . with 
his  wife,  Janet,  is  co-director  of  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  Saskatchewan 
service  programs.  “Refreshing”  is  how 
Rick  characterized  seminary. 

John  Edwin  Lamoreau  (MBS)  . . . 
plans  pending.  John  and  his  wife, 
Nena,  are  the  parents  of  a preschooler, 
Garron.  He  is  a member  of  Mennonite 
Covenant  Fellowship,  Gresham,  Ore. 

He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

Yobu  Yaguchi  (GBS)  . . . will  work  for 
the  Japan  Mennonite  Christian 
Church  Conference.  Yobu  appreciated 
“friendship,  life  in  Mennonite  commu- 


Gridley 

Amstutz 


R.  Janzen 
Baumgartner 


nity  and  hard  work.”  Yobu  is  the  son 
of  Yorifumi  Yaguchi,  Sapporo,  Japan, 
and  a member  of  Sapporo  Shalom 
Mennonite  Church.  He  is  an  alumnus 
of  Hubusei  College. 

Certificate  in  Theological  Studies 

(one  year) 

The  Certificate  is  a one-year  program 
designed  to  equip  people  for  stronger 
participation  in  the  church. 

C.  Paul  Amstutz  (GBS)  . . . and  his 
wife,  Hildi,  have  accepted  a church 
planting  assignment  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Santa  Cruz,  Bo- 
livia. Paul  appreciated  “being  chal- 


lenged to  live  with  a healthy  tension 
between  ecumenical  kingdom  growth 
and  distinctive  Anabaptist  values  and 
understandings,”  as  well  as  “innova- 
tive chapel  services.”  Paul  and  Hildi 
have  two  children,  Miriam  and  Daniel. 
Paul  is  the  son  of  Clifford  W.  and  Lois 
Amstutz,  Hesston,  Kan.,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hesston  College  Mennonite 
Church  and  Hildi  of  the  Menonitenge- 
meinde,  Friesland  Colony,  Paraguay. 

He  is  an  alumnus  of  Hesston  and 
Bethel  Colleges,  North  Newton,  Kan. 

Jeffrey  Lynn  Baumgartner  (MBS)  . . . 
and  his  wife,  Gail,  have  accepted  a 
teaching  assignment  in  Egypt  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  High- 
lights were  “the  chance  to  study  some 
subjects  in  greater  depth  and  the  op- 
portunity of  being  ch  allenged  in  other 
areas  of  faith  and  life.”  Jeff  is  the  son 
of  Marguerite  and  Ronald  Baum- 
gartner, Versailles,  Mo.  The 
Baumgartners  are  members  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Fortuna,  Mo.  Jeff 
is  an  alumnus  of  Bethel  College,  North 
Newton,  Kan. 

Jim  Compton-Schmidt  (MBS)  . . . 
taking  C.P.E.  (Clinical  Pastoral  Educa- 
tion in  counseling)  at  Kingsview  Cen- 
ter, Reedley,  Calif.  Jim  particularly 
appreciated  the  love  and  care  shown  by 
faculty,  staff  and  students  at  AMBS. 

He  is  married  to  Annie  Compton- 
Schmidt  and  they  have  three  children, 
Mike  McClellan,  Kari  and  Kim  Comp- 
ton. He  is  the  son  of  Elmer  and  Lucille 
Schmidt  of  Sylmar,  Calif.,  and  a mem- 
ber of  First  Mennonite  Church  in 
Reedley,  Calif.  He  is  an  alumnus  of 
Pittsburg  State  University,  Pitts- 
burg, Kan.,  and  of  the  University  of 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Theological  Seminary. 

Mildred  Freeman  (GBS)  . . . plans  to 
participate  in  Ontario  Mennonite  Mu- 
sic Camp  in  August  and  will  enter  the 
University  of  Ottawa  in  the  fall  for 
studies  in  teaching  in  French.  Among 
her  seminary  experiences,  Mildred 
values  the  tools  she  gained  for  Bible 
study  and  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
her  ministry  in  the  church,  both  do- 
mestic and  overseas.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Emerson  and  Leah  Freeman, 
Elmira,  Ont.,  and  a member  of  the 
Hawkesville  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church. 
She  is  an  alumna  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  London. 

David  L.  Overmyer,  not  pictured, 
(MBS)  ...  in  June  assumed  a manage- 
ment position  in  banking.  David 
served  as  minister  of  Wawaka  (Ind.) 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Louann  Richer eek,  not  pictured, 
(MBS)  . . . plans  to  pursue  studies  in 
commercial  photography  in  the  fall.  “I 
learned  a lot  about  Presbyterianism 
and  also  grew  closer  to  God.”  She  is  a 
member  of  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
continued  on  next  page 
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1 986  graduates 

continued 


Compton-Schmidt 

Freeman 


New  publication 

There’s  something  old  and  something 
new  coming  in  an  old-new  publication: 
AMBS  Bulletin.  In  recent  years  the 
Bulletin  has  been  a quarterly  insert  in 
The  Mennonite  and  Gospel  Herald. 

Now  it  has  been  revamped  to  serve  a 
more  narrowly  segmented  audience, 
continuing  on  a quarterly  schedule. 

The  new  AMBS  Bulletin  is  intended 
as  a service  piece  to  enrich  the  minis- 
tries of  Mennonite  leaders  by  keeping 
them  informed  of  developments  in 
theological  education  in  general  and  of 
the  thinking  taking  place  at  AMBS  in 
particular. 


Goshen,  and  a graduate  of  Indiana 
University. 

Ilse  H.  Yoder  (GBS)  ...  in  April  was 
commissioned  as  pastoral  elder  at  East 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church.  “I 
am  grateful  for  the  learning  experi- 
ences both  inside  and  outside  the 
classroom,  for  the  nurture  given  and 
the  growth  elicited  by  the  community, 
and  for  the  caring  and  sharing  in  rela- 
tionship with  others  on  campus.”  She 
and  her  husband,  Larry,  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  children,  Erika  Elizabeth 
and  Laura  Anne.  Her  mother  is  Esther 
E.  Hodel  of  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico.  She 
is  a graduate  of  Goshen  College  and 
Indiana  University. 


Yoder 


The  majority  of  the  mailing  labels 
for  the  AMBS  Bulletin  will  be  ad- 
dressed PASTOR  and  sent  to  General 
Conference  and  Mennonite  Church 
congregations,  to  conference  and 
agency  leaders,  to  AMBS  alumni  and 
by  request  to  interested  lay  people. 

The  new  publication  expands  the  audi- 
ence of  AMBS  Window,  which  was 
disbanded  in  1985. 

The  interests  of  the  wider  church 
will  continue  to  get  attention  through 
news,  feature  articles,  reports  and 
publicity  about  AMBS  channeled 
through  existing  church  publications. 


End-of-year 
photo  essay 

1.  The  AMBS  community  held  a re- 
tirement party  May  23  for  Weyburn 
and  Thelma  Miller  Groff  and  Paul 
Roten.  (Thelma  is  third  from  left  on 
bench;  Weyburn  is  at  right).  Paul  was 
unable  to  attend  the  picnic  and  recog- 
nition meeting  in  the  chapel  due  to 
illness.  John  Bender  photo 

Weyburn  worked  in  teaching  and 
educational  administration  at  Union 
Biblical  Seminary,  India  (1951-64), 
Conrad  Grebel  College  (1964-65), 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  (1965-86) 
and  AMBS  as  registrar  (1970-86).  He 
and  Thelma  were  missionaries  in  India 
(1946-64)  and  served  in  two  interim 
pastorates.  Thelma  served  as  AMBS 
spiritual  formation  resource  person. 

During  the  1985-86  school  year  Paul 
still  worked  as  librarian  but  on  a part- 
time  basis.  He  had  been  head  librarian 
at  AMBS  since  1965,  teaching  earlier 
in  speech  and  drama  at  Manchester 
College,  Sioux  Falls  College  and  Dart- 
mouth College.  Since  January  Paul 
had  had  a number  of  surgeries  for 
cancer.  He  died  at  home  early  Sunday 
morning,  May  25. 

2.  Ross  and  Judy  Miller  head  for  the 
commissioning  service  May  29  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Howard  Zehr  photo 


AMBS  Bulletin  Special  Order  Form 

(AMBS  alumni,  GC  and  MC  pastors  and  conference  leaders  will  receive  AMBS 
Bulletin  automatically) 

I’m  a lay  person  with  a special  interest  in  comment  from  AMBS  faculty 

and  administrators,  sermon  helps,  and  reviews  related  to  the  AMBS  depart- 
ments of  Bible;  History,  Theology  and  Ethics;  and  Church  and  Ministry.  Send 
me  for  a trial  one-year  subscription  to  AMBS  Bulletin. 

Name 

Address 

Congregation 

Send  to  John  Bender,  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 
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3.  Myron  Gerber,  member  of  the 
Cassel  Mennonite  Church,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  and  Clair  Schumm,  pastor  of 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  are  part  of  the  visitors 
who  attended  the  May  29  commission- 
ing service,  held  the  evening  prior  to 
commencement  exercises.  Howard 
Zehr  photo 

4.  Orlando  Costas  (with  jacket)  gave 
the  commencement  address  for  AMBS 
graduates  in  an  evening  service 

May  30  at  Caanan  Baptist  Church, 
Elkhart.  At  the  reception  following  he 
is  shown  chatting  with  Margaret  and 
Daniel  Schipani,  and  (right)  Angel 
Luis  Miranda.  Daniel  is  professor  of 
Christian  education  and  personality, 
and  Angel  Luis  is  a member  of  the 
GBS  Board  of  Overseers.  John  Bender 
photo 


In  memoriam 


Before  the  May  29  commissioning  service  for  people  who  had 
completed  studies  at  AMBS,  the  library  staff,  assisted  by  Gertrude 
Roten,  planted  a tree  in  memory  of  Paul  Roten  who  died  Sunday, 
May  25.  Staff  shown  are  (from  left)  assistant  librarian  Lois 
Longenecker  and  head  librarian  Eileen  Saner.  Howard  Zehr  photo 


Recognition  for  Paul  Roten  1920-1986 


Henry  Poettcker 


Paul  Roten  and  books  were  insepara- 
ble. If  you  looked  in  on  Paul  in  his 
library  office  he  was  probably  reading 
a book,  and  more  than  likely  had  sev- 
eral on  his  lap  or  scattered  around 
him.  I’m  not  sure  whether  it  was 
Paul’s  love  for  books  that  led  him  into 
the  debating  field,  or  whether  his  de- 
bating appetite  and  ability  led  him  to 
seek  out  the  books  which  would  be 
helpful  to  him.  In  either  case,  Paul 
was  a reader. 

Paul  undertook  library  studies  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Gertrude 
Wiebe’s  and  his  life  intersected  at 
Manchester  College.  Paul  was  the  son 
of  an  American  Baptist  minister. 

Paul  had  a sense  of  humor.  Not  given 
to  many  or  unnecessary  words,  his 
eyes  would  suddenly  light  up  during  a 
discussion,  and  then  he’d  produce  an 
amusing  story,  a humorous  quote  or  a 
limerick  that  drove  home  its  point 
with  subtle  sarcasm  or  ridiculous 
logic. 


Paul  was  a man  of  conviction.  He 
knew  what  he  stood  for  and  under- 
girded his  life  philosophy  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Studying  the  theological  sources  came 
later  when  he  had  moved  into  the 
AMBS  library,  but  those  sources  he 
came  to  know  well.  Any  number  of 
articles  are  now  in  my  files,  thanks  to 
Paul’s  observant  eye. 

Paul  wasn’t  sure  what  retirement 
might  do  by  way  of  cramping  his  style. 
When  the  arrangements  for  the  1985- 
86  school  year  called  for  a slight 
retrenchment  of  his  full-time  involve- 
ment, he  was  only  too  ready  to  serve. 
But  he  found  it  difficult  to  stay  within 
the  less  than  full-time  occupation  in 
the  library. 

When  medical  checkups  necessitated 
the  operation  of  a growth,  which 
proved  to  be  malignant,  the  treatment 
which  was  called  for  was  going  to  be 
taxing.  Paul,  with  deep  faith,  accepted 
what  was  necessary.  It  was,  however, 


difficult  to  accept  a more  serious  na- 
ture of  his  condition  as  readily,  when 
further  tests  showed  that  several  parts 
of  his  body  were  affected.  He  died  at 
home  early  Sunday  morning,  May  25. 

The  AMBS  community,  the  many 
who  have  walked  the  seminary  halls 
with  Paul  the  past  21  years,  remember 
many  of  the  contributions  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Paul  Roten.  As  letters 
arrived  for  a book  of  appreciation,  I 
took  them  to  Paul  for  him  to  read  and 
enjoy.  Before  Paul’s  death  we  commis- 
sioned his  son,  Paul  Lyman,  to  do  a 
piece  of  pottery  to  be  placed  in  the 
library.  It  will  be  a reminder  of  the 
many  steps  which  Paul  took,  the  many 
cards  which  he  prepared,  the  many 
books  he  read  and  the  many  memos  he 
sent  to  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

Paul  rested  in  and  trusted  his  Maker 
whom  he  loved,  served  and  on  whom 
he  waited.  Our  love  and  support  are 
expressed  to  Gertrude,  Renee  and  Paul 
Lyman. 
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Pacific  MCs  and  GCs 
celebrate  together 
at  joint  convention 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  Pacific  District  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  came  together  at  the  Canby 
Grove  Conference  Center  in  Oregon,  June 
20-22,  around  the  theme  of  “Discipleship: 
Celebrating  the  Journey.” 

And  celebrate  they  did!  Joint  business 
and  workshop  sessions  seemed  like  hors 
d’oeuvres.  The  delegates  heard  reports  of 
what  each  group  is  and  what  it  does.  Two 
sets  of  one-hour  workshops  included 
topics  like  estate  planning,  friendship 
evangelism,  expressing  faith  in  art, 
charismatic  renewal,  and  the  latest  draft 
information. 

But  the  main  course  was  celebration. 
And  it  was  a well-spread  buffet.  Two 
clowns  did  a drama  pointing  to  the  way  of 
the  cross— “Call  to  Foolishness.”  Two 
actors  portrayed  “The  Story  of  Maeyken 
Wens,”  about  an  Anabaptist  woman 
martyred  in  1573.  The  contemporary 
music  group  “Sound  Judgment”  belted 
out  a concert. 

The  grand  finale  was  an  original 
cantata,  One  Man's  Journey,  that 
portrayed  a pilgrim’s  travels,  at  first 
loaded  down  with  sin,  and  climaxing  in 
his  discovery  of  the  living  Lord.  It  came 
complete  with  the  effects  of  all  doors  and 
windows  being  thrown  open  to  let  light 
flood  over  a darkened  hall. 

Washington,  D.C.,  pastor  Myron 
Augsburger  preached  three  sermons  on 
discipleship  and  kingdom-of-God  living. 
He  called  for  a high  priority  to  King 
Jesus,  along  with  an  “incarnational 
theology  that  combines  a Jesus-from- 
above  and  Jesus-from-below”  (his  divinity 
and  humanity). 

Augsburger  told  the  joint  sessions  that 
Mennonites  need  a “spirituality  where 
diversity  is  confirmed  and  accountability 
is  practiced,”  and  a “spirituality  that  will 
interface  personal  piety  and  social 


Now  your  turn! 

Gospel  Herald  readers  are  now  being 
invited  to  submit  brief  articles  on  the 
Ten-Year  Goals  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  for  the  “Growing  as 
Stewards  and  Witnesses”  column 
(see  right). 

The  article  writers  should  report 
how  their  congregation  or  conference 
is  working  at  meeting  the  goals. 
Adopted  a year  ago  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  Ames  85,  the  goals  call 
for  dramatic  increases  in  witness  and 
stewardship. 

Articles  should  be  sent  to  column 
editor  Willard  Roth  at  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


responsibility.”  He  also  called  for  Men- 
nonites to  practice  a reconciliation  style 
that  “recognizes  estrangement,”  then 
builds  “bridges  of  love,”  takes  the  initia- 
tive “in  making  peace,”  and  “accepts  the 
cost  of  building  relationships.” 

The  MC  and  GC  groups  held  separate 
business  sessions  for  one  day  prior  to  the 
joint  sessions. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  has  2,300 
members  in  three  states,  and  Pacific  Dis- 
trict has  2,600  members  in  five  states. 

— Bemie  Wiebe 


Waybills  to  help 
Western  congregations 
with  Christian  education 

Nelson  and  Marjorie  Waybill  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  will  visit 
conferences  in  the  Western  U.S.  for  three 
months  this  fall  to  assist  congregations 
with  Christian  education. 

“Waybills  are  available  to  congrega- 
tions and  groups  on  a no-cost  basis  to 
provide  help  with  teacher-training  and 
Christian  education  development,”  says 
Laurence  Martin,  director  of  MPH’s  Con- 
gregational Literature  Division.  “We 
hope  this  will  be  a means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  teaching  program  of  churches 
regardless  of  the  curriculum  used.  It  will 
also  be  a way  for  MPH  to  become  ac- 


quainted firsthand  with  the  varying 
needs  of  our  congregations  and  will  be  a 
resource  for  improving  our  products. 
Listening  will  be  as  important  as  shar- 
ing.” 

Waybills  are  taking  a break  from  their 
regular  MPH  assignments  but  still  using 
their  skills  for  the  church.  Nelson  is 
personnel  director,  and  Marjorie  is  editor 
of  Story  Friends  and  other  materials. 

“I  had  just  completed  helping  revise  the 
Children’s  Foundation  Series  and  felt  I 
needed  a change,”  said  Marjorie.  “I’ve 
been  involved  in  education  all  my  adult 
life  and  Nelson  has  held  numerous  as- 
signments in  our  local  congregation.  We 
knew  that  in  the  West  and  around  the 
northern  and  southern  border  of  the 
states  there  were  many  congregations 
where  involvement  in  churchwide  train- 
ing events  is  difficult.” 

Added  Nelson:  “MPH  feels  responsible 
to  provide  person  resources  for  churches 
who  are  unable  to  attend  denomination 
leadership  events  on  a regular  basis. 
When  we  take  time  to  sit  down  together 
to  think  about  what  we  want  to  teach  and 
how  we  might  do  it  better  we  are 
generally  able  to  help  each  other.” 

Waybills’  trip  will  start  with  remote 
areas  of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference. 
Then  they  will  go  to  six  other  confer- 
ences— North  Central,  Rocky  Mountain, 
Pacific  Coast,  Southwest,  South  Central, 
and  Iowa-Nebraska. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Making  sense  out  of  a dream 

In  a recent  dream,  I was  nursing  my  elbow  after  it  had  been  twisted 
before  I finally  agreed  to  be  Sunday  school  superintendent.  In  the  middle 
of  our  annual  congregational  meeting,  I was  listening  to  the  outgoing 
superintendent  report  the  past  year’s  activities:  frustration  with  a supply 
room  that  turned  to  chaos  after  teachers  and  students  rooted  through  it; 
disappointment  with  poor  attendance  at  a teaching  seminar  publicized  at 
the  last  minute. 

“Oh  no,”  I began  thinking,  “this  could  be  a long  year.”  Then  I switched 
gears  and  began  to  organize  the  supply  room  with  a list  and  system  for 
users  which  could  be  introduced  at  a summer  barbeque  for  new  teachers.  I 
checked  with  our  conference  for  teacher  training  opportunities  coming  up 
so  I could  do  advance  planning.  Despair  turned  to  excitement.  I was  eager 
to  share  my  visions  with  the  congregation. 

Then  the  business  meeting  was  over  and  we  went  for  lunch.  My 
dream,  too,  was  over.  Then  I realized  that  congregations  hardly  ever 
provide  opportunity  for  new  officers  to  share  their  visions  as  a new  year 
begins. 

By  sharing  a set  of  plans  for  a new  year,  members  with  new  assign- 
ments in  the  congregation  can  begin  to  be  more  accountable.  Think  how 
rewarding  it  is  to  be  able  to  report  a year  later  how  a plan  shared  12 
months  earlier  actually  worked  out! 

It  seems  to  me  that  congregational  activities  worth  people’s  time  are 
worth  planning  for.  I think  God  enjoys  being  part  of  our  plans  much  more 
than  needing  to  interfere  in  haphazard  or  unplanned  happenings.  And 
that  may  well  be  one  more  key  that  fits  the  keyhole  for  unlocking  the  Ten- 
Year  Goals. — Timothy  Burkholder 
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Group  Statement 

Central  America  Study  Tour 

June  19, 1986 

We  are  12  North  Americans  appointed  by  various  constituent  Mennonite  groups  to  respond 
to  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  invitation  to  visit  three  countries  of  Central  America. 
Our  purpose  was  to  try  to  understand  the  complexity  of  the  conflicts  in  which  our  Central 
American  brothers  and  sisters  live.  After  18  intense  days  of  traveling,  listening,  and 
worshiping  in  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras,  we  feel  compelled  to  share  the  depth 
of  the  reality  that  we  have  encountered. 

Before  we  went  we  did  a good  bit  of  homework,  but  writings  cannot  convey  the  actual 
experience  of  living  with  people  in  poverty,  war,  political  confusion,  and  sharp  differences 
of  opinion.  We  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the  U.S.  aid  and  political  interven- 
tion, the  economies  of  these  small  countries  remain  stagnated,  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  widens,  and  the  majority  of  people  view  their  governments  with  cynicism  or  even 
fear. 

We  learned  most  from  personal  encounters.  Images  that  will  remain  with  us  include: 
stories  from  rural  Salvadorans  who  spent  up  to  a month  at  a time,  hiding  from  their  own 
army;  Christian  youth  threatened  by  forced  military  recruitment;  peasant  pastors  who 
walk  for  hours  to  minister  to  their  people  and  who  are  more  concerned  with  faithfulness 
than  personal  safety;  the  emergence  of  Christian  community  even  in  a refugee  camp.  The 
experienced  and  dedicated  MCC  workers  whom  we  met  taught  us  much  from  their  involve- 
ment in  the  situations  where  they  serve. 

Most  of  our  time  was  spent  listening  to  Central  American  Christians — Mennonites,  as 
well  as  Catholics,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  and  others.  We  wept  with  brothers  and  sisters  who 
continue  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor  in  spite  of  the  risk  of  being  called  “communist.” 
(In  some  situations,  that  label  is  a virtual  death  threat.)  We  felt  the  pain  of  church  commu- 
nities that  are  being  divided  by  the  same  ideological  conflicts  that  divide  their  society.  We 
marveled  at  the  dedication  of  believers  who  are  rejoicing  and  growing  in  faith  despite  in- 
credible hardships.  We  applauded  the  new  vision  for  Mennonite  theological  education  that 
is  rooted  in  Anabaptism  and  applied  practically  to  the  actual  context.  Above  all  we  found 
new  hope  as  we  witnessed  a church  filled  with  hope  in  the  face  of  powerlessness,  suffering, 
and  oppression. 

For  these  brothers  and  sisters,  social,  economic,  and  political  factors  beyond  their  con- 
trol dominated  their  lives  in  ways  which  we  North  Americans  can  scarcely  comprehend. 
Because  some  of  these  factors  are  influenced  by  North  American  policies,  we  became 
aware  of  our  responsibility  to  understand  and  try  to  change  those  policies  that  deny 
Central  Americans  the  human  rights  and  opportunities  which  we  take  for  granted  for  our- 
selves. 

We  recognize  the  hazards  of  making  political  judgments  about  the  complex  Central 
American  scene,  but  we  are  agreed  that  U.S.  military  presence  and  intervention  has  only 
raised  the  human  cost  of  the  conflict  and  blocks  possibilities  for  negotiations  and  nor- 
malized relations  between  countries.  Almost  all  the  persons  we  met,  representing  a wide 
range  of  theological  and  political  persuasions,  asked  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  stop  military 
aid  to  the  area. 

As  we  met  with  dozens  of  groups,  in  each  case  we  offered  to  carry  their  message  to 
North  American  churches: 

“Tell  them  what  you  have  seen  and  heard!” 

“Our  problem  is  not  communism,  but  poverty  and  oppression.” 

“We  are  one  body  in  Christ;  when  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer.” 

A Mennonite  leader  in  Nicaragua  asked  us  pointedly,  “What  will  you  do  when  Ronald 
Reagan  begins  dropping  bombs  on  us?  And  what  counsel  do  you  have  for  us?  Will  you  stand 
with  us  and  be  a Jeremiah?”  Nicaraguans  in  particular  expressed  the  helplessness  of  being 
caught  in  the  manipulations  of  political  powers  beyond  their  control. 

Another  Central  American  Mennonite  leader  asked,  “What  can  we  expect  of  you  if  a 
brother  is  picked  up  and  arrested,  or  just  disappears?”  Many  expressed  concern  about  the 
false  information  on  Central  America  that  is  spread  far  and  wide,  even  by  religious  organi- 
zations. 

We  came  to  understand  that  our  lives  are  linked  to  theirs,  both  at  the  level  of  faith  and 
at  the  level  of  social,  political,  and  economic  policies.  We  recognize  anew  our  sin  of  ma- 
terialism that  perpetuates  an  unjust  economic  system.  We  call  upon  the  church  of  North 
America  to  listen  to  these  voices  from  Central  America,  to  hear  both  the  suffering  and  the 
hope  that  we  have  heard.  These  are  prophetic  words  for  our  time.  We  were  impressed  anew 
about  the  way  the  universality  of  the  church  transcends  all  national  borders.  We  are  all 
part  of  one  family  of  God.  Our  experience  has  led  us  to  give  ourselves  anew  to  the  cause  of 
God’s  kingdom. 


Elias  Acosta 
J.  R.  Burkholder 
Lawrence  Chiles 
Eber  Dourte 


James  Gingerich 
Carrie  Harder 
Daniel  Hertzler 
Werner  Kroeker 


Jake  Letkemann 
Elizabeth  Soto 
Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus 
Conrad  Wetzel 


Plans  firm  for 
West  Coast 
Writers  Workshop 

Programs  for  the  West  Coast  Mennonite 
Writers  Workshop  are  now  available 
from  sponsoring  organizations.  Sched- 
uled for  Oct.  17-19  at  Western  Mennonite 
School  in  Salem,  Oreg.,  the  workshop  of- 
fers more  than  two  dozen  seminars. 

The  sessions  begin  with  a keynote  ad- 
dress by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  an  English 
professor  at  Tabor  College  and  a Men- 
nonite writer  of  distinction.  The  closing 
feature  is  an  editors’  hot  seat. 

Included  in  the  schedule,  among  others, 
are  seminars  on  news  and  article  writing, 
stories,  and  poetry.  Also  there  are  to  be 
sessions  on  book  publishing,  copyrights, 
and  various  aspects  of  editor-writer  rela- 
tionships. Sunday  morning  worship  is  led 
by  Willard  Roth  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

The  Gospel  Herald  editors  are  sched- 
uled to  lead  seminars  at  the  writers’ 
workshop.  Steve  Shenk  will  speak  on 
news  writing  and  Daniel  Hertzler  on 
article  writing.  Other  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  editors  serving  as  resource 
persons  are  David  Hostetler  of  Christian 
Living,  Marjorie  Waybill  of  Story 
Friends,  and  Paul  Schrock  of  Herald 
Press. 

Though  it  is  assumed  that  the  location 
of  the  workshop  will  make  it  of  particular 
interest  to  writers  on  the  West  Coast, 
persons  from  other  areas  of  North 
Americia  are  welcome  as  well. 

A copy  of  the  program  and  a registra- 
tion form  are  available  from  West  Coast 
Mennonite  Writers  Workshop,  c/o 
Shirley  Yoder,  Western  Mennonite 
School,  9054  Wallace  Rd.  NW,  Salem, 
OR  97304. 


EMC  increases 
value  of 

academic  scholarships 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  increased 
the  value  of  its  scholarships  awarded  for 
academic  achievement.  Beginning  with 
the  1987-88  school  year,  academic 
scholarships  will  change  from  a set  dollar 
amount  to  percentages  based  on  tuition, 
thus  rising  along  with  tuition. 

Releasing  more  dollars  for  student  aid 
“means  that  we  are  committed  to  making 
EMC  more  affordable  for  more  students 
and  their  families,”  says  financial  aid  di- 
rector Clarence  Bauman,  “as  well  as  seek- 
ing to  reduce  the  amount  of  debt  students 
will  have  after  they  leave.” 

With  the  increases,  the  President’s 
Scholarship  will  be  worth  at  least  $8,200 
over  four  years  (35  percent  of  tuition),  the 
Menno  Simons  Scholarship  will  be  at 
least  $4,800  over  four  years  (20  percent), 


the  Michael  Sattler  Scholarship  will  be  at 
least  $3,600  over  four  years  (15  percent), 
and  the  Freshman  Honors  Scholarship 
will  be  at  least  $650  (10  percent).  EMC 
also  awards  some  $60,000  in  other 
scholarship  funds  to  approximately  120 
recipients  each  year. 

The  average  student  financial  aid 
package  for  the  1986-87  school  year  will 
be  about  $6,200.  Total  aid — including 


scholarships,  loans,  church  grants, 
student  employment,  and  federal  funds — 
is  expected  to  be  $4.2  million. 

Financial  aid  counselors  at  EMC  are 
available  to  meet  with  congregations  and 
other  groups  to  help  them  develop  con- 
gregational and  student  financial  aid 
plans.  Persons  wanting  this  service 
should  contact  Clarence  Bauman  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed , 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Phil  Ebersole,  Toledo,  Ohio 

I,  too,  underscore  the  need  to  restate 
the  case  for  nonconformity  as  identified 
by  Maurice  Martin  in  “Keeping  the  Ship 
of  Faith  Afloat”  (July  22).  There  are  nu- 
merous ways  we  will  have  to  wrestle  with 
the  issue  of  nonconformity  with  the 
values  of  our  culture.  My  sense  is  that  we 
may  be  assimilating  with  the  “world”  at  a 
somewhat  rapid  pace.  Therefore, 
“Amen!”  for  the  article. 

I would  add  two  further  thoughts: 
First,  if  this  form  of  renewal  is  to  take 
place  it  must  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Consequently,  there  is  a continuous  call 
to  prayer  for  the  empowering  of  the 
Spirit  to  create  fresh,  joyful  counter- 
cultural  communities  of  faith.  Second, 
nonconformity  is  not  synonymous  with 
retreat  but  will  ultimately  lead  us  forth 
in  mission  as  a community  of  healing,  sal- 
vation, and  peace.  We  ought  to  integrate 
both  nonconformity  to  the  world  and 
obedience  in  calling  persons  to  Christ,  liv- 
ing as  peacemakers,  and  seeking  justice 
for  the  poor,  captive,  and  oppressed. 


Miriam  Frey,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

“Apartheid  is  evil  but  communism  is 
much  more  evil”  (“Readers  Say,”  June  24) 
is  a concept  I’ve  heard  frequently  in 
church  circles.  It  is  such  a typical  North 
American  government  statement  that  it 
bothers  me  to  hear  it  spoken  in  the  Men- 
nonite  Church.  How  can  we  categorize 
evil? 

My  general  impression  is  that  most 
Americans  have  no  idea  what  commu- 
nism is.  It  might  be  described  briefly  as: 
(1)  a theory  advocating  elimination  of 
private  property,  (2)  a system  in  which 
goods  are  owned  in  common  and  are 
available  to  all  as  needed,  and  (3)  a totali- 
tarian system  of  government  in  which  a 
single  authoritarian  party  controls  state- 
owned  means  of  production  with  the  pro- 
fessed aim  of  establishing  a stateless  so- 
ciety—a final  stage  of  society  in  Marxist 
theory  in  which  the  state  has  withered 
away  and  economic  goods  are  distributed 
equally. 

What  is  wrong  with  eliminating  private 


property,  goods  owned  in  common,  es- 
tablishing a stateless  society,  goods  dis- 
tributed evenly?  Did  not  the  early  church 
practice  these  same  things?  What  can’t  be 
denied  is  that  it  would  hurt  each  rich 
American. 

I believe  Americans  (I  speak  of  the  ma- 
jority) confuse  communism  with  atheism 
and  some  bad  experiences  in  communist 
history.  As  Americans,  however,  we  can- 
not brag  about  our  tolerance,  patience,  or 
freedom  when  you  view  the  plight  of  the 
native  Indian.  As  Christians  we’ve  be- 
come possessive  and  greedy  of  our  ma- 
terialism. I believe  that  communists 
aren’t  the  only  ones  brainwashed  with 
propaganda:  Americans  are  paranoid 
about  terrorism  and  manipulated  by  the 
so-called  “free  press.”  Living  outside 
North  America,  I’m  learning  just  how 
much  we  are  “fed.” 

Dictatorship  may  not  be  our  choice  but 
there  are  many  Americans  who  have  no 
choices— caught  in  a society  that  stran- 
gles them.  They  would  much  prefer 
“goods  owned  in  common  and  available  to 
all  as  needed.”  In  no  way  do  I want  to  idol- 
ize communism  as  a good  alternative. 
Every  system  has  its  problems,  and  our 
capitalism  has  its  fair  share  of  injustice 
as  we  get  richer  and  they  get  poorer.  Let’s 
not  categorize  the  devil’s  work:  all  injus- 
tice is  evil  and  not  of  Christ. 


Lewis  M.  Coss,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Thanks  to  Brother  Dan  for  his  fine  edi- 
torial about  books  (June  10).  One  can  ex- 
pect someone  associated  with  Herald 
Press  to  promote  books. 

I am  pleased  to  hear  about  the  printing 
of  the  new  Russian  Bible  commentaries.  I 
also  read  about  the  new  believer’s  com- 
mentary volumes  being  published.  I have 
long  felt  our  people  need  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  books  such  as  Pulpit  and 
Biblical  Illustrator.  I collected  these  com- 
mentaries from  Provident  Bookstore  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  before  I was  ordained. 

Recently  I made  a trip  there  and 
thought  I would  look  over  their  selection 
of  commentaries,  and  they  were  in  a 
small  corner.  I think  I could  have  reached 
from  one  end  of  the  display  to  the  other. 
But  the  cookbook  section  was  as  long  as  a 
church  bench. 

I realize  the  merchant  must  stock  what 
is  moving,  but  it  would  seem  like  com- 
mentaries are  not  selling  in  the  so  called 
“Bible  Belt.”  It  could  be  we  are  sending 
commentaries  to  Russia  when  our  youth 
are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mentary names. 

Hasn’t  it  been  a long  time  since  I heard 
anything  about  Kauffman’s  Bible  Doc- 
trines? 


La  Iglesia 
Menonita 
Hispana  En 
Norte  America, 
1932-1982 
The  Hispanic 
Mennonite 
Church  in 
North  America, 
1932-1982 

Rafael  Falcon  describes  how 
North  American  Mennonites  first 
came  in  contact  with  Mexican 
Americans  in  Chicago.  He  shows 
how  those  contacts  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  Hispanic  Mennonite 
Churches  in  the  U.S. 

Short  histories  of  the  various 
Hispanic  Mennonite  congregations 
in  North  America  are  included  with 
discussions  on  the  importance  of 
the  decades  1960-80  in  the  growth 
of  this  segment  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Falcon  concludes  with  an 
analysis  of  the  current  situation  in 
the  Hispanic  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  challenges  that  face  the 
group. 

Spanish  Edition, 

La  Iglesia  Menonita  Hispana  En 
Norte  America,  1932-1982 
Hardcover  $14.95, 
in  Canada  $20.95 

English  Edition, 

The  Hispanic  Mennonite  Church 
in  North  America,  1932-1982 
Hardcover  $17.95, 
in  Canada  $25.15 
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Herald  Press  sells  its  wares  at  booksellers  convention.  Paul  Schrock  (right)  of  Men- 
nonite  Publishing  House  writes  up  an  order  for  a book  buyer  at  the  Christian  Booksellers 
Association  convention,  July  21-25,  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  annual  event  is  where  Herald 
Press,  the  trade  (wholesale)  division  ofMPH,  rubs  shoulders  with  other  Christians  in  the 
book  world. 

Schrock,  as  book  editor,  has  attended  the  convention  the  last  15  years,  which  he  says  are 
highlighted  by  the  years  when  More-with-Less  Cookbook  was  selling  big.  “ People  would 
come  in  the  booth  and  order  two  cases  (96  cookbooks)  at  a time,  "he  said.  “That  was  fun.  ” 
Herald  Press  sales  at  this  year’s  convention  amounted  to  about  $12,000  out  of  projected 
1986  sales  of$l  million. 

As  the  largest  event  of  its  kind,  preparations  at  the  Washington  Convention  Center  in- 
cluded rolling  out  about  nine  miles  of  carpet  for  the  people  who  walked  the  rows  and  rows 
of  booths  selecting  material  for  their  stores.  Others  at  the  Herald  Press  booth  included  Gil 
Brandt  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church ’s  Kindred  Press  books,  which  are  distributed  by 
Herald  Press;  Herald  Press  Canada  representative  Gerald  Baechler;  Herald  Press  market- 
ing manager  Betty  Kurtz;  Herald  Press  director  Maynard  Shetler. 


Hesston  College  exceeded  its  annual  fund 
goal,  making  1985-86  the  highest  giving  year 
ever  for  the  school.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
on  June  30,  Hesston  had  received  $733,000— an 
increase  of  $87,000  over  the  previous  year. 
When  contributions  to  the  endowment  and  to 
special  projects  were  added,  the  total  came  to 
$2.3  million.  Recording  dramatic  increases  in 
their  giving  were  the  alumni,  who  were  up  35 
percent,  and  business  and  industry,  who  were 
up  26  percent.  College  officials  noted  that  the 
farm  crisis  has  hurt  many  of  Hesston’s  sup- 
porters but  that  others  “picked  up  the  slack” 
by  increasing  their  giving.  Five  friends  of  the 
college  established  a challenge  fund  during  the 
year  that  matched  all  new  and  increased  giv- 
ing. Over  1,000  people  responded,  the  challenge 
was  met,  and  $94,000  was  raised. 

Mennonites  were  among  six  denominations 
protesting  capital  punishment  in 

Philadelphia  on  June  26.  The  Pennsylvania 
Coalition  Against  the  Death  Penalty  had  called 
a press  conference  to  bear  witness  against  a 
bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate  which  would  expand  the 
limits  of  the  federal  death  penalty.  Represent- 
ing the  Mennonites  were  retired  Franconia 
Conference  bishop  John  Lapp  and  Salford 
Mennonite  Church  pastor  John  Sharp.  “Society 
must  learn  a better  way  than  to  use  capital 
punishment  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  an  indi- 
vidual,” said  Lapp  in  a prepared  statement. 
“For  capital  punishment  does  not  end  the  cycle 
of  death,  but  rather  extends  an  endless  chain 
of  the  continued  taking  of  human  life.” 

Construction  has  begun  on  a $509,000  addi- 
tion to  Schowalter  Villa’s  nursing  care 
facilities.  Work  began  in  early  August  and 
will  be  completed  next  March.  The  addition  is 
the  second  phase  of  a $1.5  million  project  for 
the  Mennonite  retirement  community  in 
Hesston,  Kans.  The  first  phase,  completed  in 
August,  included  a chapel,  a new  nursing  wing, 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities.  The  entire 
project  is  part  of  a long-range  master  plan 
developed  with  the  assistance  of  The  Lead 
Group  of  Goshen,  Ind.  The  plan  calls  for  the 
doubling  of  Schowalter  Villa’s  size  during  the 
next  15-20  years  to  meet  the  demand  for  ser- 
vices for  the  elderly.  Schowalter  Villa  and  the 
affiliated  Hickory  Homes  currently  serve  250 
residents. 

A new  congregation  has  been  established 
near  Plain  City,  Ohio.  It  is  called  Cornerstone 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  and  it  meets  in  a 
former  Amish  school.  It  grew  out  of  a group  of 
nearly  20  local  Mennonites  who  began  meeting 
in  a home  for  Sunday  school  a year  ago.  As  a 
result  of  discussions  with  local  Mennonite 
leaders  and  assistance  from  Ohio  Conference,  a 
congregation  was  formed  last  fall  and  Daryl 
Bowman  was  called  as  interim  pastor  for  six 
months.  In  March  the  congregation  was  ac- 
cepted into  Ohio  Conference,  and  in  July  Ken 
Benner  was  installed  as  pastor.  He  is  former 
pastor  of  nearby  Sharon  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  current  moderator  of  the  conference. 
Cornerstone  has  35  members  and  a Sunday 
morning  attendance  of  50-60.  The  congregation 
emphasizes  freedom  of  expression  in  worship 
and  clearly  defined  goals  with  a high  priority 
on  evangelism  and  outreach. 

An  anonymous  Japanese  Mennonite  donor 
has  established  a Japan-North  America 
Mennonite  Church  Scholarship  Fund.  It  will 
help  train  future  leaders  for  Mennonite 


churches  in  Hokkaido  and  Honshu.  The  donor 
is  concerned  that  an  Anabaptist  understanding 
of  the  gospel  and  church  life  be  maintained  in 
these  churches.  Japanese  students  will  use  the 
fund  in  a North  American  college  or  seminary 
for  up  to  two  years.  North  American  seminary 
students  or  church  leaders  will  also  be  con- 
sidered in  the  exchange.  The  first  scholarships 
may  be  available  beginning  with  the  1986-87 
school  year. 

Phoenix  area  Mennonites  are  offering  a va- 
riety of  voluntary  service  assignments  with  a 
variety  of  Mennonite  churches  and  institu- 
tions. The  length  of  term  is  flexible,  as  well  as 
the  room-and-board  arrangements.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from  Dale  Wentorf  at 
8611  N.  67th  Ave.,  Glendale,  AZ  85302;  phone 
602-  939-9475. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Farm  Crisis  Gathering,  Aug.  24,  at  Hillsboro 
(Kans.)  Mennonite  Brethren  Church.  The  topic 
is  “The  Farm  Crisis  Among  Mennonites,”  and 
the  main  speakers  are  Prairie  Fire  director 
David  Ostendorf  and  Mennonite  farm  crisis 
staff  person  Lester  Ewy.  The  event  is  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  Farm 
Crisis  Committee  in  Kansas.  More  information 
from  Griselda  Shelly  at  MCC  Central  States, 
Box  235,  North  Newton,  KS  67117;  phone  316- 
283-2720. 

•Indiana  Mennonite  Women’s  Missionary 
Rally,  Oct.  9,  at  College  Mennonite  Church, 


Goshen,  Ind.  The  theme  is  “Vision  Alive!”  and 
the  speakers  are  Blanche  Sell  from  India  and 
Pam  Tolmay  from  South  Africa.  The  50th  an- 
nual event  will  also  feature  highlights  of  some 
of  the  past  rallies.  More  information  from 
College  Church  at  1900  S.  Main  St.,  Goshen, 
IN  46526;  phone  219-534-2405. 

•Bible  Conference,  Sept.  12-13,  at  Menno 
Haven  Camp  and  Retreat  Center,  Tiskilwa,  111. 
Howard  Charles  of  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries  will  lead  a study  of  the  Gospel 
of  John.  More  information  from  Menno  Haven 
at  R.  1,  Box  94,  Tiskilwa,  IL  61368;  phone  815- 
646-4344. 

•Formerly  Married  Retreat,  Nov.  7-9,  at  Camp 
Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich.  It  is  for  people  who  are 
widowed,  divorced,  and  separated— and  for 
singles  and  other  interested  persons.  The  re- 
source person  is  Anita  Owen  Fenstermacher  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church.  More  informa- 
tion from  Camp  Amigo  at  26455  Banker  Street 
Rd.,  Sturgis,  MI  49091;  phone  616-651-2811. 
•Senior  Day,  Oct.  7,  at  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis, 
Mich.  For  people  over  50,  the  event  includes 
recreation,  singing,  special  music,  devotions, 
and  a lecture  on  “Nature’s  Delightful  Sur- 
prises” by  Larry  Yoder  of  Goshen  College. 
More  information  from  Camp  Amigo  at  26455 
Banker  Street  Rd.,  Sturgis,  MI  49091;  phone 
616-651-2811. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Paul  and  Hildi  Amstutz  arrived  in  Bolivia  in 
July  to  begin  their  first  term  of  work  under 
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Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  They  serve 
Bolivia  Mennonite  Church  in  church  planting 
and  leadership  development.  Amstutzes’  ad- 
dress is  Casilla  3086,  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia. 
•Gerald  and  Geraldine  Mumaw  returned  from 
Bolivia  in  July,  completing  four  years  of  work 
there.  Appointed  jointly  by  MBM  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  they  served  as 
leaders  of  the  large  Mennonite  team  in  the 
country  and  for  the  emerging  Bolivia  Men- 
nonite Church.  Gerald  is  taking  an  administra- 
tive position  at  MBM  headquarters.  Mumaws’ 
address  is  1602  Stevens  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN 
46516. 

•Debbie  Byler  arrived  from  Guatemala  in  July 
for  a six-month  study  leave  in  North  America. 
She  is  an  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker.  Byler’s  address  is  Box  205,  West 
Liberty,  OH  43357. 

•Lin  and  Janet  Stutzman  returned  from  West 
Germany  in  July,  completing  eight  years  of 
work  there.  They  served  the  30-year-old  Men- 
nonite Home  Mission  in  Munich.  They  were 
Eastern  Board  missionaries.  Stutzmans’  ad- 
dress is  12  Village  Square,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 

•Esther  Becker  arrived  from  Ethiopia  in  July 
for  a three-month  furlough.  She  is  an  Eastern 
Board  worker.  Becker’s  address  is  R.  7,  Box  51, 
Manheim,  PA  17545. 

New  books: 

• When  Your  Child  ...  by  John  Drescher  and 
others.  Each  of  the  25  chapters  by  a variety  of 
writers  deals  with  a specific  problem:  losing  a 
pet,  going  to  the  hospital,  stealing,  playing 
with  guns,  and  many  more.  Except  for  the  first 
chapter,  they  are  all  adapted  from  a series  that 
appeared  in  Christian  Living  magazine.  Pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  the  book  is  available  for  $7.95 
($11.15  in  Canada). 

•Mennonites  in  Ontario:  A Mennonite 
Bicentennial  Portrait  1786-1986  edited  by 
Maurice  Martin.  It  is  a coffee-table-style  book, 
with  150  photos  of  contemporary  and  historical 
scenes  and  brief  essays  by  Frank  Epp  and 
others.  The  editor  was  assisted  by  Miriam 
Maust  and  Glenn  Fretz.  Published  by  Men- 
nonite Bicentennial  Commission,  the  book  is 
available  for  $29.95  from  Provident  Bookstore 
at  50  Kent  Ave.,  Kitchener,  ON  N2G  3R1. 

•A  Vision  and  a Legacy:  The  Story  of  Men- 
nonite Camping,  1920-80  by  Jess  Kauffman.  In 
the  U.S.  it  is  available  for  $7.00  (plus  $1.00  for 
shipping  and  handling)  from  Mennonite  Camp- 
ing Association  at  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515.  In  Canada  it  can  be  purchased  for  $8.75 
(plus  $1.00  for  shipping  and  handling)  from 
Camps  with  Meaning  at  202-1483  Pembina 
Hwy.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  2L9. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Teachers,  Sarasota  Christian  School,  starting 
this  fall.  Needed  are  a high  school  social 
studies  teacher  and  a high  school  French 
teacher.  Sarasota  is  a Mennonite  school  with 
over  500  students  in  K-12.  Contact  Paul 
Wenger  at  813-371-6481. 

•Administrator,  Tamarack.  This  is  a new  posi- 
tion for  a Mennonite-related  senior  citizen  con- 
gregate living  facility  which  is  opening  this  fall 
in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Palatine.  Contact 
Richard  Martin  at  Mennonite  Housing  Aid,  528 
E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148;  phone  312- 
622-8996. 

•Wellness  educator,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
Responsibilities  include  public  speaking,  lead- 
ing seminars,  planning,  and  writing.  The  per- 
son should  be  willing  to  travel,  able  to  com- 
municate effectively,  and  trained  preferably  in 
education  or  health  promotion.  Send  resume  to 
the  personnel  manager  at  MMA,  Box  483, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Staff  person,  Developmental  Disability 
Services,  starting  in  December.  Qualifications 
include  training/experience  in  developmental 
disabilities,  with  skills  in  consultation  and 


administration.  Also  needed  are  the  willing- 
ness to  travel  and  the  ability  to  write,  edit,  and 
speak.  DDS  is  a program  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Contact  Gerald  Shank  at  MCC, 
Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 

Special  meetings:  Roy  Kiser,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  at  Clinton  Brick,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  14-17. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Kouithongdy  Vong, 
Home  Vong,  Kikeo  Baccam,  and  Viengkeo 
Sivongsak.  Mountain  View,  Lyndhurst,  Va.; 
Jeff  Henderson.  Waynesboro,  Va.:  Esters  Sims 
and  Rudleia  Sims.  Sunnyside,  Conneaut  Lake, 
Pa.:  Renae  Miller.  South  Union,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio:  Angela  Esch,  Landon  King,  and  James 
Linville. 

Change  of  address:  Larry  and  Sharon  Rohrer 
from  1973  to  1695  N.  Eastown  Rd.,  Lima,  OH 
45807.  Roy  Kaufman  from  Pulaski,  Iowa,  to 
1802  E.  37th  St.,  Sterling,  IL  61081. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Baldridge,  Tim  and  Rose  (Stutzman),  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  first  child,  Breanna  Lynn, 
July  20. 

Black,  Rob  and  Sharon  (Huber),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Steven  Kyle, 
July  13. 

Bowman,  Greg  and  Ellen  (Witmer),  Fresno, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Maria 
Elise,  July  21. 

Burket,  Brian  and  Melissa  (Holdsworth), 
Williamsburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Brian  Leonard, 
July  16. 

Erb,  Ken  and  Laurie  (Ropp),  Gadshill,  Ont., 


third  child,  first  son,  Luke  David,  June  27. 

Ferrier,  David  and  Carla  (Freed), 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jacqueline  Bond, 
Mar.  17. 

Goertzen,  Nelson  and  Betsy  (Brunner), 
Hesston,  Kans.,  second  son,  Aaron  Jay,  July 
21. 

Good,  Clinton  and  Mary  Ann  (Buckwalter), 
Fairfax,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ian 
Clinton,  June  11. 

Kinzie,  Kenneth  and  Pam  (Steward), 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  first  child,  Andrew  Patrick, 
May  24. 

Marker,  Harold  and  Kimberly,  Keyser, 
W.Va.,  first  child,  Joseph  Paul,  Feb.  14. 

Martin,  Keith  and  Barbara  (Wagler), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Nathan  Keith,  May 
24. 

Martin,  Kenneth  and  Arleta  (Stutzman), 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  third  child,  second 
daughter,  Alecia  Dawn,  July  20. 

Mast,  Joel  and  Ruth  (Miller),  Cochranton, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Rachelle  Danae,  July  23. 

Morland,  Craig  and  Patty,  Ridgeley,  W.Va., 
third  child,  first  son,  Eric  Craig,  June  17. 

Nicoll,  Scott  and  Kay  (Weber),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Katherine 
Ilia,  June  8. 

Rodriguez,  Augustin  and  El  via  (Gutierrez), 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  second  and  third  daughters 
(twins),  Alyssa  Michelle  and  Brianna  Renee, 
July  8. 

Roth,  Timothy  and  Peggy  (Crouch), 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son, 
Kevin  James,  July  8. 

Schwende,  Marty  and  Cheryl  (Schwartz- 
entruber),  Wellesley,  Ont.,  second  son,  Kyle 
Joseph,  June  17. 

Steckley,  Jeff  and  Jan  (Steinmann), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Daniel  Joseph 
Steinmann,  July  3. 

Trout,  Lloyd  and  Karmela  (Thomas), 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Lindsay  Sue,  June  27. 

Yantzi,  Duane  and  Connie  (Fitzgerald), 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  second  child,  James  Joseph 


New  MCCers  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  Seven  persons  from  the  Mennonite  Church 
were  among  the  28  new  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  who  participated  in 
orientation,  June  22-July  2,  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  The  seven  are: 

Front  row,  left  to  right — Steven  Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  agricultural  extensionist  in 
Honduras;  and  Marcia  and  Brian  Good-Maust  (with  daughter  Katrina  Marie),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  and  Goshen,  Ind.,  animal  traction  coordinators  in  Bolivia. 

Back  row — Dale  Nafziger,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  electrical  and  agricultural  engineer  in 
Nepal;  Dale  Slagell,  Hydro,  Okla.,  rural  community  development  worker  in  Nicaragua; 
David  Martin,  Clymer,  N.Y.,  agricultural  extensionist  in  Honduras;  and  Doretta  Gordon, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  secretary  in  Personnel  Services  at  MCC  headquarters. 

Not  participating  in  orientation  but  also  beginning  assignments  are  Evelyn  and  Lloyd 
Fisher,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  SELFHELP  Crafts  workers  in  Ephrata,  Pa.;  Barbara  and  Richard 
Arter,  Kidron,  Ohio,  workers  at  the  SELFHELP  Crafts  and  MCC  Material  Aid  Cen  ter  in 
Ephrata,  Pa.;  Jean  Sensenig,  Akron,  Pa.,  MCC  headquarters  worker;  and  John  Chapman, 
Ambler,  Pa.,  assistant  to  the  director  of  U.S.  Peace  Section  at  MCC  headquarters. 
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Fitzgerald,  May  20. 

Zehr,  Burnell  and  Darlene  (Kropf), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Brittany  Victoria,  June  16. 

Zimmerman,  Ray  and  Linda  (Witmer),  East 
Peoria,  111.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jodi 
Kay,  July  1. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Beachy-Dagan.  Tim  Beachy  and  Eunice 
Dagen,  both  of  Atmore,  Ala.,  Mennonite  Chris- 
tian Fellowship,  by  Paul  Dagen,  father  of  the 
bride,  July  5. 

Bender-Leis.  Gary  Bender,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  and  Dorothy  Leis,  Stratford,  Ont.,  both 
of  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Gerald  Good,  June  21. 

Brown-Hooley.  Roger  Brown,  Zanesfield, 
Ohio,  and  Nada  Hooley,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
South  Union  cong.,  by  Lynn  A.  Miller,  July  12. 

Cullar-Weber.  Kenneth  Cullar,  North 
Lima,  Ohio,  Midway  cong.,  and  Dawn  Louise 
Weber,  Petersburg,  Ont.,  Avon  cong.,  by  Rod 
and  Doris  Weber,  June  14. 

Ganger-Steffen.  Robert  Ganger,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Tri  Lakes  Chapel,  and  Andrea 
Steffen,  Boyertown,  Pa.,  Oley  cong.,  by  Orie 
Wenger,  June  14. 

Graber-Stoll.  Martin  S.  Graber,  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  An- 
gela Stoll,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  Providence 
cong.,  by  Oliver  Yutzy,  July  19. 

Kauffman-Roth.  Jamie  Kauffman  and 
Cheryl  Roth,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Waterford 
cong.,  by  Arnold  C.  Roth,  father  of  the  bride, 
Apr.  26. 

Knudson-Roth.  Timothy  Neil  Knudson,  Lu- 
theran Church,  and  Verleen  Kay  Roth,  Salem 
cong.,  Tofield,  Alta.,  June  21. 

Landis-Kauffman.  Herb  Landis, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  Parkesburg  cong.,  and  Karen 
Kauffman,  Washington,  D.C.,  South  Union 
cong.,  by  Menno  Heinrichs,  July  5. 

Norris-Lichti.  Stephen  Norris  and  Debbi 
Lichti,  both  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Hillcrest 
cong.,  by  Gerald  Good,  July  12. 

Richards-Kissell.  Jay  Richards,  Juliann, 
Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Rebecca 
Kissell,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Carpenter  Park  cong., 
by  Marvin  L.  Kaufman,  June  7. 

Shenk-Wehage.  James  L.  Shenk,  Big- 
lerville,  Pa.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Beth  D.  Wehage, 
Biglerville,  Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  by  Thomas 
Lush,  July  12. 

Swartley-Alderfer.  Phil  Swartley, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  and  Jan 
Alderfer,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  by  Glen 
Landis,  uncle  of  the  bride,  June  28. 

Witmer-Schwartzentruber.  Bevin  Fred 
Witmer,  Petersburg,  Ont.,  Bethel  Missionary 
Church,  and  Crystal  Annette  Schwartz- 
entruber,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  by 
Homer  E.  Yutzy  and  Ted  Robbins,  June  28. 

Yoder-Minton.  Wes  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Waterford  cong.,  and  Jill  Minton,  Milan,  Mich., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Del  and  Charlotte 
Holsopple  Glick,  July  19. 

Yoder-Schertz.  Todd  Yoder,  Marlboro,  Md., 
South  Union  cong.,  and  Kathleen  Schertz, 
Peoria,  111.,  Baptist  Church,  July  19. 


OBITUARIES 


Albrecht,  Elmer,  son  of  Joseph  S.  and  Lydia 
(Erb)  Albrecht,  was  born  at  Tavistock,  Ont., 
Nov.  30,  1908;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  May  24,  1986;  aged  77  y.  On 
Sept.  5, 1942,  he  was  married  to  Wilma  Lebold, 


who  died  on  Mar.  29,  1979.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Sharon — Mrs.  Robert  Ropp)  and 
Darlene),  2 sons  (Bruce  and  Ray),  4 grand- 
children, and  3 sisters  (Adeline — Mrs.  Joel 
Stere,  twin  sister  Mrs.  Katie  Roth,  and  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Stere).  He  was  a member  of  East 
Zorra  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  27,  in  charge  of  Homer 
E.  Yutzy;  interment  in  East  Zorra  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Boshart,  Noah  S.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Maria  (Schwartzentruber)  Boshart,  was  born 
in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont.,  Oct.  10,  1888;  died  at 
People  Care  Centre,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  July  10, 
1986;  aged  97  y.  On  Jan.  21,  1920,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Victoria  Wagler,  who  died  on  Nov.  21, 
1971.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Dorothy 
Boshart  and  Verna  Wagler),  3 sons  (Elroy, 
Orlin,  and  Mel),  11  grandchildren,  and  10 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Steinmann  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  13,  in  charge  of 
Vernon  Zehr,  Elmer  Schwartzentruber,  and 
Fred  Lichti;  interment  in  Steinmann  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Graver,  Alice  M.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  (Groff)  Sollenberger,  was  born  on  June  2, 
1918;  died  of  a heart  attack  in  Canada,  June  29, 
1986;  aged  68  y.  She  was  married  to  Harry 
Graver,  Jr.,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Stanley  Graver),  3 daughters  (Shirley 
Hershey,  Lois  Kauffman,  and  Naomi  Carper), 
2 brothers  (Ivan  and  Clyde  Sollenberger),  and  3 
sisters  (Grace  Rohrer,  Ethel  Meek,  and 
Dorothy  Harnish).  She  was  a member  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Strasburg  Mennonite  Church  on 
July  3,  in  charge  of  Bob  Zook,  Clarence  Neff, 
Vernon  Smoker,  and  Harold  Fly;  interment  in 
Strasburg  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Irma,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Ann  (Troyer)  Oesch,  was  born  near 
Topeka,  Ind.,  Apr.  7,  1902;  died  at  the 
Lagrange  Co.  Hospital  on  July  21,  1986;  aged 
84  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1922,  she  was  married  to 
Rollin  Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Merritt,  J.  Richard,  and  Norman), 
10  grandchildren,  and  18  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  14 
children.  One  grandson  also  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  was  a member  of  Emma  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  25,  in  charge  of  Etril  J.  Leinbach  and  Ivan 
Miller;  interment  in  Shore  Cemetery. 

Kennedy,  James  Edward,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Dorothea  Kennedy,  was  born  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  3,  1945;  died  by  homicide 
at  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  19,  1986;  aged  41  y.  On 
Sept.  3,  1966,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children  (Matthew,  Jason,  and  Priscilla),  his 
mother,  one  sister  (Jacquline  Norman),  and 
one  brother  (Robert).  He  was  a member  of 
Ballston  Mennonite  Mission.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Zion  Mennonite  Church  on  July 
25,  in  charge  of  John  P.  Oyer;  interment  in 
Zion  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Leis,  Emmanuel,  son  of  Noah  and  Mattie 
(Streicher)  Leis,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp., 
Ont.,  on  Mar.  27,  1908;  died  in  a car  accident 
near  Milverton,  Ont.,  July  11,  1986;  aged  78  y. 
On  Oct.  24,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Ann  Schultz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Ruth  and  Doris),  3 sons  (Lester, 
Stanley,  and  Lyle),  12  grandchildren,  7 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Clayton),  and  2 
sisters  (Clara — Mrs.  Amos  Roth  and  Lavina — 
Mrs.  Herbert  Kraft).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Poole  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of 
David  Brubacher,  Amsey  Martin,  and  Winston 
Martin;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Meyer,  Louise,  daughter  of  Valentine  and 
Magdalena  (Detweiler)  Springer,  was  born  in 
Milford,  Nebr.,  June  6,  1888;  died  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  July  17,  1986;  aged  98  y.  On  Feb.  11, 
1917,  she  was  married  to  John  Meyer,  who  died 
on  Jan.  11,  1968.  Surviving  is  one  sister 
(Emma — Mrs.  Alvin  Saltzman).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Alvera  Agnes 


Meyer),  who  died  Aug.  19,  1985.  She  was  a 
member  of  East  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  21,  in 
charge  of  Lloyd  Gingerich;  interment  in  East 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Oberholtzer,  Isaac  Huber,  son  of  Israel  S. 
and  Ella  B.  (Huber)  Oberholtzer,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  1,  1906;  died  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  July  13,  1986;  aged  80  y. 
On  Nov.  30,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Ellen 
Amelia  Martin,  who  died  on  Mar.  26, 1964.  Sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Audrey  L.  Tison  and 
Mary  E.  Flory),  one  son  (Isaac  H.),  and  11 
grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
daughters  (Lois  Jane  and  Virginia  Ann).  He 
was  a member  of  Lindale  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Providence  Men- 
nonite Church,  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  July  15, 
in  charge  of  Jonathan  Kanagy  and  Moses  Sla- 
baugh;  interment  in  Lindale  Cemetery. 

Ropp,  William,  son  of  John  and  Annie 
(Bellar)  Ropp,  was  born  in  Ellice  Twp.,  Ont., 
June  4,  1899;  died  at  Nithview  Home,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  July  5,  1986;  aged  87  y.  On 
May  31,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Magdalena 
Steckly,  who  died  in  1951.  On  Mar.  20, 1954,  he 
was  married  to  Catherine  Bach,  who  died  on 
Sept.  19,  1974.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Ivan, 
Lloyd,  and  Lincoln),  2 stepsons  (Nelson  and 
Clarence  Bach),  16  grandchildren,  and  31 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Poole  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  July  8,  in  charge  of  David 
Brubacher,  Gerald  Schwartzentruber,  and 
Jamie  Gerber;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Troyer,  Alma  Alzesta,  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham F.  and  Anna  Mary  (Mueller)  Troyer,  was 
born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  23,  1896;  died 
at  Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  July  12, 
1986;  aged  89  y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Bar- 
bara— Mrs.  Chris  A.  Yoder  and  Dorothy 
Martin)  and  5 brothers  (Chris  E.,  Charles, 
Willis,  Raymon,  and  Orval).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  brother  (Ezra).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  14,  in  charge 
of  Ron  Kennel;  interment  in  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  officers'  meeting,  Ashland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  12-14 

Conservative  Conference  annual  meeting,  Greenwood,  Del., 
Aug.  12-14 

Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  14-16 
Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  23 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  1 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  fall  classes  begin, 
Sept.  3 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Sept.  6- 
7 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  10 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Oct.  4 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-11 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  10- 
11 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  homecoming,  Oct.  10-12. 

Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  peace  conference, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  31-Nov.  1 
Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
31-Nov.  2 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 

Seminary  for  Southern  Baptist  women 
like  ‘a  ticket  on  the  Titanic’ 

It  wasn’t  a good  week  for  Southern 
Baptist  clergywomen.  For  the  eighth  year 
in  a row  the  denomination,  meeting  in  At- 
lanta, elected  a president  who  opposes  the 
ordination  of  women.  But  around  the 
edges  the  movement,  now  estimated  to  in- 
clude some  300  women,  grows. 

“Younger  women  often  don’t  anticipate 
they’ll  be  discriminated  against  when 
they  go  into  the  ministry,”  said  Reba 
Sloan  Coff,  coeditor  of  the  group’s 
quarterly  newsletter.  “It  comes  as  a real 
shock.  They’re  not  told  at  the  outset.  The 
seminaries  love  to  recruit,  but  it’s  like 
giving  them  a ticket  on  the  Titanic.  The 
placement  system  is  erratic  and  random. 
You’re  really  on  your  own.” 

Coeditor  Betty  Winstead  McGary 
added  that  some  women  feel  betrayed  by 
the  local  churches  that  recommended 
them.  They’re  not  always  willing  to  let 
them  preach  when  they  come  back  from 
seminary.  “The  women  are  devastated 
when  their  own  church  won’t  ordain 
them,”  she  said. 

New  rules  prompt  Mennonites,  Amish 
to  weigh  move  to  Kentucky 

New  Maryland  state  regulations  that 
require  indoor  plumbing  have  prompted 
the  Old  Order  Mennonite  and  Amish 
farmers  of  St.  Mary’s  County  to  consider 
leaving  for  Kentucky.  The  regulations 
were  adopted  last  November  and  have 
been  invoked  by  county  health  officials  in 
stopping  construction  of  a one-room 
schoolhouse  for  30  students  that  the 
Mennonites  started  to  build  early  this 
year. 

Health  officials  say  that  the  traditional 
outdoor  privies  allow  viruses  and  bacteria 
to  spread,  and  that  they  constitute  a 
threat  to  public  health.  But  the  Amish 
and  Mennonites  say  their  system  has 
worked  well  for  generations  without  any 
adverse  effects  on  their  health. 

“It  seems  our  way  of  life  doesn’t  jibe 
with  the  way  the  world  wants  to  live,” 
said  Amish  leader  Jacob  Swarey. 


U.S.  church  group  gets  rare  glimpse 
of  Christians  in  North  Korea 

A 10-member  ecumenical  group  return- 
ing from  the  first  official  U.S.  church 
visit  to  communist  North  Korea  brought 
back  a rare  glimpse  of  a tiny  Christian 
population  that  has  managed  to  survive 
in  one  of  the  most  heavily  regimented  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

The  ecumenical  group,  whose  members 
comprise  a committee  of  the  National 


Council  of  Churches  preparing  a state- 
ment on  the  reunification  of  Korea,  spent 
11  days  in  North  Korea,  followed  by  three 
days  in  South  Korea. 

Delegation  leaders  said  that  North 
Korean  church  officials  reported  that 
there  are  approximately  10,000  Chris- 
tians in  the  country — half  of  whom 
reportedly  worship  in  the  500  “house 
churches”  and  the  other  half  said  to  be 
unaffiliated  believers. 

The  delegation  met  with  high-level 
North  Korean  government  officials  and 
said  they  found  great  interest  in  reunify- 
ing the  Korean  peninsula,  which  has  been 
divided  into  two  hostile  countries  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 


GE  target  of  boycott  for  its  role 
in  manufacturing  weapons 

A church-based  movement  that  waged 
a successful  campaign  against  aggressive 
marketing  of  breast-milk  substitutes  in 
the  third  world  has  set  its  sights  on  an 
even  more  formidable  opponent — the  nu- 
clear weapons  industry. 

Leaders  of  INFACT,  a Boston-based 
activist  group  which  won  major  con- 
cessions in  1984  from  the  Nestle  Com- 
pany, say  they  will  now  spearhead  a na- 
tionwide boycott  against  the  General 
Electric  Company  because  of  its  central 
role  in  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

GE,  with  headquarters  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  is  known  best  for  its  nonmilitary 
products  such  as  appliances  and  electric 
light  bulbs.  But  the  company  is  also  one 
of  the  leading  weapons  manufacturers 
and  produces  critical  components  of  such 
weapons  as  the  MX  and  Minuteman 
missiles  and  the  Trident  submarine. 

The  company  has  run  a series  of  com- 
mercials with  the  motto  “We  bring  good 
things  to  life.”  Boycott  leaders  say  they 
will  counter  the  message  with  radio  and 
television  commercials  of  their  own,  de- 
claring “GE:  Isn’t  it  time  they  really 
bring  good  things  to  life?” 


Religious  community  divided  over 
draft  of  Nicaraguan  constitution 

Whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  make  a 
difference,  Nicaraguans  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  are  turning  out  to  add  their 
views  to  a new  draft  constitution,  and 
they  are  finding  there  is  plenty  to  criti- 
cize. Especially  for  Christians — who 
make  up  99  percent  of  Nicaragua’s  3 
million  citizens — the  constitution  has 
highlighted  the  differences  among  them 
rather  than  serving  as  a way  to  pull  them 
together,  as  the  leftist  government  had 
hoped. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  for 
certain  religious  constituencies  has  to  do 
with  the  government’s  opposition  to 
allowing  conscientious  objectors  to  opt 
out  of  military  service  on  religious 
grounds.  Other  rough  spots  in  the  consti- 


tutional process  include  state  control  over 
private  education  and  the  failure  to 
invoke  God’s  name  in  the  text  of  the  new 
state  charter. 

When  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza  was 
deposed  by  the  Sandinista  rebels  in  1979, 
his  constitution  was  scrapped  and  the 
Sandinistas  have  been  ruling  since  under 
a series  of  several  hundred  decrees. 
Nicaragua  already  has  had  10  constitu- 
tions in  its  history  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, but  this  is  the  first  time 
Nicaraguans  have  been  given  the  chance 
to  be  involved  in  the  drafting  process. 


Unitarian  leader  calls  Pat  Robertson 
‘America’s  Ayatollah’ 

The  president  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Association  told  delegates  to  the  de- 
nomination’s annual  assembly  that  tele- 
vision evangelist  Pat  Robertson  is 
“America’s  Ayatollah  Khomeini”  and 
that  it  is  time  for  other  religious  leaders 
to  “unmask  the  false  prophet.” 

Speaking  to  2,000  members  of  the 
liberal  denomination  meeting  recently  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  William  Schulz  charged 
that  Robertson’s  bid  for  political  power  is 
giving  the  country  “a  new  guiding  meta- 
phor”— that  “the  stranger  is  the  enemy.” 

Schulz,  who  has  sought  a higher  profile 
for  his  140,000-member  denomination 
since  becoming  its  head  a year  ago,  called 
on  “every  denominational  leader  in  this 
nation  to  join  me  in  saying”  to  Robertson, 
“Run  for  office,  if  you  like  . . . but  don’t 
think  that  you  can  cloak  yourself  in  the 
garment  of  God  while  you  do  it.” 


Missionaries  tell  of  harassment 
in  military-ruled  Chile 

In  letters  smuggled  out  of  Chile,  mis- 
sionaries from  the  United  States  are 
warning  of  increased  harassment  of  ci- 
vilians and  human  rights  workers  by  the 
right-wing  military  government  of  Gen. 
Augusto  Pinochet. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  become  a 
particular  target  because  of  its  condem- 
nation of  human  rights  violations,  accord- 
ing to  one  missionary  who  writes,  “I  don’t 
know  if  I have  the  psychic  energy  to 
desribe  the  state  of  undeclared  war  that 
is  going  on  here.  There  is  war  on  almost 
every  front — physical  combat,  one-sided 
to  be  sure,  but  terribly  dangerous.” 

A doctor  and  lawyer  employed  by  the 
Catholic  Vicariate  of  Solidarity,  a human 
rights  committee,  have  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  giving  legal  advice  and 
medical  attention  to  a man  later  accused 
of  killing  a policeman.  The  agency  often  is 
visited  by  people  with  injuries  who  shun 
the  closely  watched  public  hospitals  be- 
cause they  fear  being  charged  with  a 
crime  to  cover  up  police  negligence  or  bru- 
tality. The  government  reportedly 
followed  the  arrests  with  a publicity  cam- 
paign linking  the  church  with  terrorists. 
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have  to  give? 


What  do  we 

“We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  ” 

— 2 Corinthians  J+:7a 

The  formulation  of  and  discussion  of  the  Ten-Year 
Goals  has  seemed  to  focus  more  on  strategy  than  on  the 
nature  of  the  message.  It  seems  that  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  what  it  is  that  we  have  to  offer  to 
people,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  review. 

The  late  Nelson  Kauffman  was  wont  to  press  people  to 
put  their  faith  into  words  which  could  be  understood  by 
people  who  had  not  been  in  Sunday  school.  Sometime  in 
the  1960s  (I  think  it  was)  he  conducted  a series  of  “Wit- 
ness Workshops.”  These  were  occasions  to  bring  country 
people  to  big  cities,  send  them  out  on  streets  or  into  res- 
taurants to  talk  with  people  about  the  faith,  and  then 
reflect  on  the  experience.  I attended  one  of  his  workshops 
in  Chicago.  I think  what  I learned  most  out  of  the 
experience  and  some  events  that  followed  it,  was  that  one 
can  be  “taken  in”  by  a stranger. 

What  do  we  have  to  offer  to  those  we  expect  to  attract 
during  our  10-year  drive?  In  the  first  place,  we  can  offer 
them  the  gospel.  Indeed  we  can  proclaim  the  four  Gospels 
in  a variety  of  interpretations. 

Evangelism,  it  has  been  said,  is  one  beggar  telling 
another  where  to  find  bread.  Actually  it  is  more  a case  of 
telling  a good  story.  It  is  to  offer  hope — hope  based  on 
God’s  love  as  revealed  in  Jesus.  It  is  hope  based  on  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  the  opportunity  for  a new  way  of  life. 
Indeed,  in  the  early  days,  the  manner  of  life  of  Christians 
was  “the  way.” 

Since  the  beginning,  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  clari- 
fying the  essential  nature  of  this  good  story.  Paul  in  Ga- 
latians protested  the  emergence  of  “a  different  gospel” 
(1:6),  a gospel  based  on  keeping  the  rules.  Paul  was  not 
against  good  deeds,  but  he  was  against  seeking  to  use 
them  as  the  source  of  acceptance  with  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  those  who  got  confused  about  the 
character  of  life  on  the  way.  Some,  it  may  be,  considered 
that  they  should  “continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound.” 
Paul  reacted  sharply  to  this  idea:  “By  no  means!  How  can 
we  who  died  to  sin  still  live  in  it?”  (Rom.  6:1-2).  So  we 
have  a good  story  to  tell,  but  we  need  to  strive  that  we  tell 
it  clearly. 

What  else  can  we  offer  to  people?  We  can  offer  a caring 
community.  In  1980  my  wife  and  I visited  several  dozen 
Mennonite  congregations.  One  question  we  specifically 


pursued  with  people  who  were  new  to  our  faith  was  why 
they  had  come.  Over  and  over  we  heard  that  the  church 
had  cared  for  them.  Jon  Mummau  in  Chesapeake,  Vir- 
ginia, spoke  of  “the  close  fellowship,  the  idea  of  com- 
munity. I had  a hard  time  understanding  this  peace 
thing,”  he  said.  “I  am  a temperamental  fellow — but  this 
one  specific  thing  the  church  is  helping  me  to  understand. 
The  idea  of  a network  of  Mennonites  throughout  the 
world,  a whole  world  of  Christians,  thinking  of  Men- 
nonites in  Russia — this  has  opened  me  to  the  idea  of  peace 
and  nonresistance.”  (From  Germantown  to  Steinbach,  p. 
51.) 

A group  I know  that  is  seeking  to  organize  a Mennonite 
congregation  has  this  concern  in  mind.  The  opportunity  to 
meet  regularly  with  fellow  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  en- 
courage each  other  is  a characteristic  Mennonite  practice, 
one  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  not  Mennonites  alone 
who  do  this,  but  it  must  be  somewhat  distinct  because  of 
the  times  it  is  mentioned.  It  is  something  we  have  to  of- 
fer. 

Does  anyone  think  that  to  consider  what  we  have  to  of- 
fer people  is  Mennonite  arrogance?  No  more  so  than  to 
preserve  the  Mennonite  Church  as  a separate  entity.  The 
point  is  that  those  who  wish  to  invite  people  do  well  to 
consider  what  they  have  to  offer. 

The  clarity  of  the  message  and  the  transparency  of  the 
welcoming  community  reinforce  each  other.  If  the 
newcomers  hear  that  God  is  love  but  expects  repentance 
from  sin  they  are  confronted  with  the  need  to  make  a de- 
cision one  way  or  the  other.  If  they  see  also  a community 
of  people  who  appear  to  have  accepted  the  love  of  God  and 
are  living  lives  of  repentance,  they  may  believe  that  such 
a change  is  possible. 

The  Christian  church,  with  its  national  variations  and 
various  denominations,  is  a wonder  to  many.  Indeed, 
what  other  group  seeks  to  bring  together  people  of  such 
diversity  into  a single  organization?  For  those  like  Jon 
Mummau  who  can  accept  it,  we  can  offer  membership  in 
an  international  organization.  Though  we  may  all  be 
tempted  occasionally  to  join  the  local  worship  of  selfish- 
ness and  greed,  the  message  we  bring  is  that  God  is  call- 
ing us  to  give  our  first  loyalty  to  him  and  to  his  children 
wherever  they  are. 

This  is  not  the  gospel  that  some  are  preaching  today. 

We  need  to  be  clear  about  which  gospel  it  is  that  we 
intend  to  present. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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How  to  recruit  a pastor 

by  A.  Don  Augsburger 


The  task  of  bringing  together  a congregation  and  a pas- 
toral candidate  has  many  potential  pitfalls.  Expectations 
of  congregations  are  increasingly  high.  Pastoral  candi- 
dates, both  male  and  female,  although  they  may  be  well 
trained,  remain  human.  Many  candidates  are  un- 
necessarily injured  and  often  treated  as  less  than 
responsible  individuals  as  they  are  weighed,  evaluated, 
moved  as  pawns  on  a chess  board,  and  voted  in  or  out. 

The  church  has  copied  some  less-than-Christian  pat- 
terns and  is  thereby  selling  persons  short  of  respect  and 
dignified  relationships.  There  must  be  a more  humane 
and  Christian  way.  Seldom  in  other  vocations  does  a 
person  need  to  be  evaluated  by  a total  population  to  de- 
termine fitness  for  the  job. 

Following  are  a few  suggestions  that  may  lend  more  in- 
tegrity to  the  process  of  recruiting  a pastor.  These  sugges- 
tions will  not  fit  each  situation.  However,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  might  stimulate  ideas  that  may  lead  to  a joyful 
rather  than  a painful  process. 

1.  When  a congregation  senses  the  need  for  new  or 
additional  leadership.  A beginning  point  might  be  for 
the  congregation  to  develop  a profile  of  its  composite 
membership.  This  should  include  size,  location  (rural  or 
urban),  composition,  average  age,  general  vocational 
background,  ethnology,  number  of  retirees,  size  of  and 
number  of  family  units,  size  and  constitution  of  the  youth 
group,  and  percent  of  nonchurched  persons  in  the  last  five 
years. 

A history  of  the  congregation,  including  theological 
orientation,  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  pastoral 
candidate.  Both  short-term  (1-12  months)  and  long-term 
(1-5  years)  goals  should  be  spelled  out  in  relation  to  the 
congregation’s  understanding  of  its  mission. 

Immediate  expectations  of  the  pastor,  along  with  a 
tentative  job  description  (tentative  because  the  pastor 
should  help  draft  the  final  job  description  after  accep- 
tance of  the  assignment),  should  be  pulled  together  by  the 
congregation. 

There  are  evaluation  instruments  for  congregational 
members  which  will  help  to  determine  a congregation’s 
personality  and  gift  orientation. 

2.  Possible  structure.  The  question  of  who  should 
assume  the  leadership  in  securing  a new  pastor  is  usually 
a touchy  problem.  A possible  pattern  might  be  to  appoint 


A.  Don  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a professor  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  and  interim  pastor  at  Trissels  Mennonite  Church. 


the  chairperson  of  the  elders  or  of  the  church  council  as 
search  committee  leader.  Other  members  might  include 
the  bishop  or  overseer,  the  conference  minister  or  execu- 
tive secretary,  a member  from  the  nearest  Mennonite 
congregation  who  knows  the  searching  congregation  well, 
and  an  additional  lay  member  from  the  searching  con- 


There  must  be  a more  humane 
and  Christian  way  to  choose 
a pastor. 


gregation.  These  five  people,  representatively  positioned 
and  hopefully  well  seasoned  with  experience,  should  be 
able  to  provide  adequate  leadership. 

3.  How  to  proceed.  Certainly  the  congregation,  both  in- 
dividually and  corporately,  should  be  in  prayer  seeking 
the  guidance  of  both  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Scripture.  A con- 
gregation should  first  look  within  for  leadership,  either 
some  person  already  prepared  to  begin  ministry,  or  a 
person  available  for  training. 

If  through  a gift-discernment  process  no  one  seems 
available  as  a candidate,  then  exploration  should  move 
beyond  the  congregation.  A first  step  on  this  level  might 
be  to  contact  the  Ministerial  Information  Center  at  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  in  Elkhart,  In- 
diana, for  possible  candidates.  Mennonite  colleges  and 
seminaries  should  also  be  contacted.  As  a result  of  these 
contacts,  a list  of  potential  candidates  should  be  prepared. 
After  prayer  and  consideration  a priority  listing  might  be 
made.  Negotiations  should  be  held  with  only  one  candi- 
date at  a time.  That  experience  should  be  brought  to 
closure  before  any  other  contacts  are  made. 

4.  The  negotiation  process.  After  the  search  commit- 
tee has  decided  on  a candidate,  several  letters  of  recom- 
mendation should  be  secured  from  either  the  home  con- 
gregation of  the  candidate  or  the  college  or  seminary  at- 
tended. Through  the  training  institution,  evaluation 
results  are  often  available  in  relation  to  giftedness,  per- 
sonality type,  and  spirituality.  These  can  then  be 
evaluated  in  light  of  the  congregational  profile  previously 
developed. 
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The  next  step  is  a meeting  of  the  search  committee  with 
the  candidate  and  spouse.  This  meeting  could  explore 
mutual  concerns  such  as  congregational  expectations,  the 
expectations  of  the  candidate,  mutual  involvement  in  the 
finalizing  of  a job  description,  period  of  service, 
remuneration,  housing  possibilities,  the  congregational 
structure,  and  its  pastoral  support  system. 

5.  Congregational  involvement.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  candidate  to  come  to  the  congregation  for 
four  to  six  weeks  for  mutual  acquaintance  and  two-way 
evaluation.  After  this  period  of  exposure  the  search  com- 


mittee should  arrange  for  contact  with  each  family  in  the 
congregation  to  receive  their  personal  evaluation  of  the 
candidate. 

After  the  members  have  been  contacted,  both  the 
search  committee  and  the  candidate  should  evaluate  the 
congregational  reaction.  If  the  reaction  is  deemed  suffi- 
ciently positive,  the  candidate  should  have  the  final  voice 
as  to  whether  he/she  will  assume  responsibility  in  that 
situation. 

I hope  this  suggested  pattern  may  move  us  toward  a 
more  respectable  and  discreet  approach  to  obtaining  pas- 
toral leadership.  ^ 


BOOK  REVIEW 


The  devil  implicit 
in  classic  literature 

The  Devil  and  Dr.  Church  by  D.  For- 
rester Church.  Harper  and  Row,  1986.  93 
pp.  $12.95 

Church  calls  his  book  “a  romp  through 
hell.”  He  declares  that  he  believes  in  the 
devil,  and  that  if  he  “did  not  believe  in  the 
devil,”  he  “could  not  believe  in  God,  for 
the  devil  is  a part  of  God,  the  part  that 
has  fallen.”  He  seems  to  see  the  devil  as 
“personalized  evil”  in  God’s  universe. 

Deceiver,  liar,  and  “Angel  of  Light”  are 
the  names  which  best  describe  the  devil’s 
character.  The  devil  is  always  lurking 
where  “we  least  expect  to  find  her,”  says 
Church.  He  confesses  that,  when  he  be- 
comes honest  enough  to  admit  it,  he  finds 
“the  deceiver-liar”  lurking  behind  his  own 
smugness  and  religious  pretense,  behind 
his  own  idolatry  of  something  less  than 
Jesus  Christ. 

He  believes  that  the  favorite  haunts  of 
the  devil  are  in  the  hearts  of  religious 
leaders  who  know  they  are  right  and 
despise  others.  The  devil  is  in  the  success- 
ful cocktail  party,  in  the  seminary  class- 
room, in  the  church  board  room,  and  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  He  is  in  John 
Milton’s  hero  and  in  Jim  Jones’  religion  in 
Guyana.  He  warns  that  it  is  a cover-up 
and  an  evasion  to  keep  looking  for  the 
devil  where  smug,  self-righteous  religious 
leaders  have  put  him— in  warlocks,  in 
witches,  in  the  mentally  ill,  in  anything 
black,  and  in  Halloween  costume. 

He  insists  that  the  deceiver,  operating 
as  an  “Angel  of  Light,”  finds  religion  the 
easiest  to  pervert.  He  does  his  devilish 
work  best  through  our  sophistications 


and  our  smugness.  He  is  active  in  the 
piety  of  dishonest  politicians,  in  our 
prudence,  in  our  impending  nuclear  Ar- 
mageddon, in  our  system  of  apartheid,  in 
our  church  control  of  conscience,  and  in 
the  Hal  Lindsey  kind  of  apocalypticisms. 
Arms  buildup  at  the  expense  of  social 
programs  to  relieve  the  poor  are  for 
Church  a masterpiece  of  devilish  work. 

What  does  Church  suggest  that  we  do 
to  oppose  this  devil  that  lurks  behind 
every  church  leader’s  lust  for  power?  This 
devil  that  seduced  Peter  into  trying  to 
“play  pope”  and  tell  Jesus  what  he  should 
or  should  not  do?  (Matt.  16:22).  Church 
implies  one  answer  to  this  question  by  his 
own  persistent  honesty.  He  keeps  trying 
to  detect  the  devil  in  his  own  pride,  his 
own  rationalizations,  his  own  refusal  to 
love  his  enemy  as  Jesus  commanded,  or 
his  own  denomination’s  denial  that  the 
devil  even  exists.  (Church  is  a Unitarian 
minister.)  He  asks  his  readers  to  examine 
their  unique  prides,  their  smugness,  their 
pretenses,  their  alibis  to  evade  loving 
their  neighbor  as  God  commanded  and 
their  enemy  as  Christ  commanded. 

He  points  to  the  devil’s  presence  among 
fundamentalists  who  vehemently  oppose 
abortion  because  of  their  great  reverence 
for  life,  yet  urge  more  militarism  and 
atomic  war  preparation  against  Reagan’s 
“evil  empire.”  He  says  “most  religion  on 
this  planet  today,  and  from  time  imme- 
morial, belongs  to  the  devil.” 

Church  also  implies  that  all  who  detect 
the  devil  where  he  lurks  the  worst  (be- 
hind religious  pretense)  should  recapture 
Christ’s  intense  urgency  to  live 
supremely  for  the  kingdom.  He  feels  that 
the  present  “atomic  apocalypse,”  the  im- 
pending shadow  of  doom,  ought  to  lead 
sincere  Christians  to  devote  their  lives, 
even  to  the  death,  to  live  out  Christ’s  kind 
of  love  to  both  neighbor  and  enemy.  He 
urges  Christians  to  repent  and  to  turn 
from  their  idolatries  of  the  good,  their 
idolatry  of  patriotism,  of  prestige,  and  of 
success.  True  religion  should  obey  Micah 


6:6-8  and  Matthew  25:34-36,  says  Church. 

I found  Church’s  honesty  refreshing, 
and  his  exposure  of  the  devil  as  an  “Angel 
of  Light”  a much-needed  corrective  to 
much  present-day  literature  about  Satan, 
the  devil,  and  exorcism.  His  overall  the- 
ological method  seemed  similar  to  the 
“panentheism”  of  Matthew  Fox  and  to  the 
notion  that  “God  is  in  the  process  of  life” 
of  some  recent  process  theologians. 

I would  have  found  his  treatment  more 
helpful  if  he  had  worked  more  thoroughly 
with  the  scriptural  teachings  related  to 
the  devil.  His  book  is  useful  in  exposing 
the  pious  pretenses  of  religionists,  but  he 
does  little  to  move  beyond  the  views  of 
the  devil  implicit  in  classic  literature.  He 
does  trace,  in  a way  few  writers  even  at- 
tempt, the  views  of  the  devil  implicit  in 
the  writing  of  Shakespeare,  in  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost,  and  in  Dante’s  Inferno.  He 
quotes  C.  S.  Lewis,  Upton  Sinclair,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Blaise  Pascal,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Al- 
dous  Huxley,  and  Dostoevski. 

His  book,  along  with  Scott  Peck’s  Peo- 
ple of  the  Lie,  deserves  a place  in  serious 
discussions  of  the  presence  of  evil  in  our 
society  and  in  our  own  depths.  But  a pro- 
found and  reverent  biblical  scholar 
should  take  the  challenge  of  Church  and 
Peck  and  answer  them  from  the  biblical 
themes.  Someone  should  trace  the  way 
that  God’s  love,  released  through  his  Son, 
Spirit,  and  people,  can  and  does  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,  both  in  the  depth 
of  our  own  persons  and  in  our  life  to- 
gether with  our  neighbors  and  the  world. 

Also,  Church  gives  no  attention  to  the 
demonic  as  it  erupts  among  persons  who 
have  been  active  in  the  drug  scene  or 
Satan  cults  in  North  America  or  to  the 
way  the  demons  are  encountered  in 
primitive  cultures,  where  evil  ancestral 
spirits  are  a terrifying  reality  to  many 
persons.  A rounded-out  treatment  would 
need  these  perspectives,  but  this  would  be 
expecting  too  much  for  a book  like  that  by 
Church,  with  its  93  pages. 

— Paul  M.  Miller,  Akron,  Pa. 
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Ministering  to  immigrants  from  India 


Come  share  my  cup  of  tea! 

by  John  A.  Friesen 


Some  60  years  ago  a turban-clad  Asian  with  a black 
beard  and  long  flowing  robe  knocked  at  a London  home  to 
ask  his  way.  A little  girl  came  to  answer  the  call,  but 
when  she  saw  who  was  standing  in  front  of  her  she 
panicked  and  ran  back  into  the  house  shouting,  “Mother! 
Jesus  is  at  the  door!” 

Asian  Indians  were  once  as  strange  as  this  to  Ameri- 
cans also,  but  no  longer.  Gracefully  clad  women  in  beauti- 
ful sarees  with  long  pitch-black  hair  have  for  more  than  a 
decade  become  part  of  the  North  American  scene  in  most 
shopping  areas  of  any  sizable  town  or  city.  India  has  come 
to  our  doorsteps  and  we  no  longer  are  surprised. 

Indian  immigration  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
started  almost  immediately  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  India  gained  independence  in  1947  and  almost  at  once 
moved  into  the  dream  of  nation  building  and  began  to 
prepare  young  people  for  leadership  positions  in  the  new 
India.  Hundreds  of  them  were  sent  to  North  America  for 
training. 

Franconia  Mennonites  reach  out.  For  many  the  taste 
of  this  “new  wine”  was  too  much  and  they  elected  to  stay. 
Today  the  Asian  community  forms  a significant  minority 
and  Indians  among  them  are  not  at  all  insignificant.  In 
our  eagerness  to  reach  out  to  touch  our  neighbors  for 
Christ,  we  Mennonites  have  not  been  very  responsible  to 
the  coming  of  these  Asians.  Asha  Fellowship  in  Fran- 
conia Conference  has  been  one  exception. 

Asha  Fellowship,  a name  coined  from  the  Sanskrit- 
Hindi  word  for  “hope,”  is  now  in  its  fifth  year  in  the  Lans- 
dale/Hatfield,  Pennsylvania,  area.  It  is  a ministry  in 
friendship  evangelism  to  a growing  community  of  some 
600  Indian  families  settled  in  north  Philadelphia  and  now 
filtering  into  the  Mennonite  communities  of  Lansdale, 
Hatfield,  Souderton,  and  others.  Asha  was  formed  as  a 
fellowship  of  a number  of  Mennonite  and  Indian  families 
from  several  congregations  who  began  relating  to  Indians 
they  learned  to  know  through  work  and  casual  contacts  in 
the  early  1970s. 

Marie  Moyer  of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church,  a 
former  missionary  in  India  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  had  for  some  time  felt  a burden  for  her  Indian 
friends.  Through  her  leadership  a handful  of  families, 
including  a few  Indian  Christian  families,  felt  led  to  form 
a covenant  and  give  themselves  to  dialogue  and  friend- 
ship with  these  special  neighbors.  They  also  began  to 
meet  regularly  for  prayer  and  fellowship  to  encourage 
one  another  and  to  discern  the  Lord’s  will  in  how  best  to 
carry  out  ministry  among  them.  One  key  Indian  leader, 
John  Varghese,  and  his  family  later  joined  Line  Lex- 
ington Mennonite  Church. 


John  A.  Friesen,  Goshen,  Inch,  is  an  active  retiree  from  overseas  mis- 
sionary work.  He  and  his  wife,  Genevieve,  were  in  India  under  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  for  42  years. 


That  was  in  1981.  The  years  following  have  provided 
the  group  with  many  opportunities  for  spiritual  and 
social  interchange — fellowship  meals,  hymn  sings, 
Christmas  caroling,  child  care,  driving  lessons,  volleyball 
games,  job  placement,  English  tutoring,  birthday  parties, 
youth  retreats,  sharing  faith  pilgrimages,  and  discussing 
life  issues.  In  addition,  John  Varghese  edits  Indian  Chris- 
tian, a three-times-a-year  periodical  for  700  to  1,000  In- 
dian Christians  in  North  America.  Marie  Moyer  is  associ- 
ate editor.  John  and  Marie,  along  with  Russel  Mumaw 
and  Lois  Gunden  Clemens,  comprise  the  Asha  Council — 
the  planning  and  implementing  group  for  Asha  Fellow- 
ship. 

Faith  sharing  is  difficult.  Sharing  faith  is  not  as  easy 
as  sharing  neighborliness,  and  does  indeed  require  a great 
deal  of  sensitivity  to  the  way  Indians  feel  about  Chris- 


India  is  at  our  doorsteps. 
Are  our  hearts  large  enough 
to  care  and  share  in 
winsome  ways? 


tians.  The  communities  that  are  developing  in  North 
America,  by  and  large,  represent  persons  of  high  social 
rank  in  their  home  communities  in  India.  They  represent 
those  caste  groups  that  have  been  very  resistant  to  the  in- 
vitation of  the  gospel  and  who  have  strongly  resented  the 
intrusion  of  missionaries  to  come  and  pervert  the  poorer 
communities  by  “converting”  them. 

All  Indians  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  high  quality 
of  social  work  done  by  Christians  through  schools  and 
hospitals.  But  persuading  people  to  change  faith  has  been 
seen  as  part  of  colonialism  and  anti-Indian,  in  addition  to 
being  impossible  from  a Hindu  point  of  view.  This  is  the 
mental  baggage  our  friends  are  bringing  with  them,  and 
any  organized  Bible  study  has  been  difficult  to  establish. 
Nor  do  they  feel  very  comfortable  attending  a Christian 
service  in  a church.  Perhaps  about  as  happy  as  Christians 
feel  sitting  in  a Hindu  temple! 

Actually,  Indians  coming  to  North  America  who  are 
Hindu  are  rapidly  organizing  to  fortify  their  religious 
activity.  They  have  their  own  priests.  Marie  has  pointed 
out  that  there  are  more  than  700  active  Hindu  organiza- 
tions in  the  U.S.,  ranging  from  retreat  centers  to  sophisti- 
cated temples.  Currently  a staggering  venture  is  un- 
derway in  Independence  Township,  New  York,  in  the 
shape  of  the  $100  million  Swami  Narayan  Temple.  To  be 
completed  in  10  years,  this  project  not  only  indicates 
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The  Asha  Council  leads  the  Indian  group.  Left  to  right  are  Marie 
Moyer , Russel  Mumaw,  and  John  Varghese.  Not  pictured  is  Lois 
Gunden  Clemens. 


3.  Use  the  facilities  of  our  Mennonite  bookstore— Good 
Books — in  Ranchi,  India,  to  provide  suitable  literature  in 
various  Indian  languages.  Place  such  literature  on  Choice 
Books  display  racks. 

A new  mission  opportunity.  Undoubtedly  the  whole 
“foreign  mission”  opportunity  has  changed  during  the 
past  10  years.  Country  after  country  is  closing  its  doors  to 
professional  Christian  agents  in  any  form.  Observing  the 
demographic  changes  that  have  occurred  in  North 
America,  the  thoughtful  Christian  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  God  has  had  a hand  in  this  and  is  speaking  to  the 
church.  The  question  is,  “Do  individuals  and  churches 
have  large  enough  hearts  to  care  and  share  in  winsome 
ways  the  good  news  of  a resurrected  living  Lord?” 

India  beckons  not  with  an  empty  begging  bowl,  but 
with  the  words,  “Come  share  my  cup  of  tea!”  Q 


something  of  the  economic  strength  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity, but  is  a challenge  to  Christians.  It  is  virtually 
saying,  “Don’t  try  to  convert  us.  We  have  something  big- 
ger and  better.” 

Humble  servant  role.  Asha  Fellowship,  therefore,  sees 
its  greatest  opportunities  for  real  dialogue  in  humbler 
servant  roles  that  speak  out  of  love  and  availability,  and 
that  will  be  present  when  outward  forms  and  rituals  of 
piety  fail  to  touch  their  real  point  of  need.  Faithfulness 
and  honesty  have  provided  some  unusual  openings  to 
share  faith.  During  a discussion  period  after  viewing  the 
film  Gandhi,  a remark  was  made  that  Gandhi  received 
much  inspiration  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  When 
the  question  was  asked  what  the  group  would  like  to  do 
next  time,  they  immediately  requested  to  study  this 
passage  of  the  Bible. 

Leadings  like  this  and  many  others  have  indicated  to 
Asha  members  that  God  is  indeed  silently  but  surely  at 
work  among  them.  And  it  would  seem  that  in  the  days 
ahead  God  still  has  greater  things  in  mind.  One  important 
goal  for  Asha  Fellowship  is  to  provide  support  for  other 
Christians  in  the  area  or  for  the  new  believers  or  seekers. 
Social  pressures  on  new  believers  coming  out  of  Hindu 
background  are  especially  severe  and  are  almost  impossi- 
ble for  individuals  to  handle  alone. 

Many  Indians  live  alongside  Mennonites  in  other  areas 
as  well.  Not  all  Indian  communities  are  as  large  as  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  but  significant  enough  to  be  beckoning 
us  to  extend  our  hands  of  Christian  love.  Out  of  its  five 
years  of  experience,  Asha  Fellowship  has  a number  of 
suggestions  for  those  who  are  serious  about  ministering 
to  Indians: 

1.  Do  some  good  brainstorming  by  calling  together  a 
convocation  of  India  missionaries  and  other  former 
workers  in  India,  plus  Indian  Christian  leaders  in  North 
America,  focusing  on  how  you  may  minister  best. 

2.  Some  Mennonite  scholars  are  needed,  versed  in  the 
Hindu  scriptures  and  equipped  to  dialogue  with  Hindus 
in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  late  E.  Stanley  Jones. 


Atahualpa  and  some  birds 

That  year  we  had  beautiful  weather  in  January,  and 
one  day  after  class  I got  on  my  bike  and  rode  out  to  a 
creek  run  somewhere  and  walked  back  along  it  until  I 
felt  out  of  sight.  Suddenly  a hawk  came  skating  just 
above  the  trees,  much  lower  than  I usually  see  them, 
with  three  noisy  crows  behind  him.  A cardinal  settled 
on  a branch  down  the  bank,  fluttered,  a bright  bead  of 
red  among  the  browns  and  grays. 

In  class  we’d  seen  a film  about  Atahualpa,  the  king  of 
the  Incas,  and  Pizarro,  the  Spaniard  who  conquered 
his  whole  kingdom  with  300  men,  a few  cannon  and 
rifles,  and  the  Word  of  God.  Thinking  of  those  priests 
absolving  the  men,  urging  them  out  the  slaughter, 
makes  me  furious  and  depressed  at  once.  I mumble  “I 
could  make  people  better  than  those,”  and  then  I re- 
member: that  is  exactly  what  the  priests  said. 

They  are  my  people,  whatever  I may  wish,  the  ones 
that  brought  gunpowder  and  the  Bible.  It  is  their  land 
I am  sitting  on,  it  is  because  I am  one  of  them  that  I 
feel  vaguely  uneasy  whenever  I walk  on  land  I don’t 
own.  I am  not  an  Indian,  not  a bird.  I climb  the  fences, 
but  I feel  what  they  mean. 

Somewhere  in  here  the  cardinal  has  flown  away.  As  I 
get  up  to  go  it  seems  I see  Atahualpa  for  a moment, 
his  lean  face  against  the  southern  sky.  And  all 
Atahualpa  says  is,  “I  cannot  make  you  better.” 

—Jeff  Gundy 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


An  open  letter  to 
Clark  Brenneman 

I was  distressed  to  read  your  response 
(“Readers  Say,”  June  24)  to  the  article  by 
Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus  in  the  May  20  issue 
(“Jesus  and  the  Role  of  Women”), 
distressed  enough  to  write  to  you  and 
carry  the  dialogue  a little  bit  further. 

I do  not  identify  myself  as  an  “angry 
woman”  nor  even  necessarily  as  a 
“feminist.”  But  I do  identify  myself  as 
someone  vitally  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  women  have  been  shut  out  of  a whole 
range  of  activities  and  functions  in  the 
church  in  past  years  merely  because  they 
are  women. 

My  response  to  your  opening  statement 
in  which  you  refer  to  Ruth  Brunk 
Stoltzfus’  article  as  “amusing — and  a bit 
disgusting”  is  one  of  genuine  sadness,  if 
not  anger.  If  we  as  a church  are  not  ready 
to  listen  to  the  reasoned  voices  of  persons 
such  as  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus,  then  I feel 
certain  that  we  will  hear  a great  deal 
more  from  voices  far  more  bitter  and  far 
more  radical,  voices  of  those  who  may 
well  be  leaving  the  Mennonite  Church 
because  they  have  found  no  place  in  it  for 
them  to  be  who  they  feel  called  to  be.  I 
urge  you  to  reread  the  article  “Jesus  and 
the  Role  of  Women”  and  ask  yourself,  as 
you  do,  whether  the  spirit  that  lies  behind 
this  article  should — or  even  could— be 
identified  as  “amusing — and  a bit 
disgusting.” 

You  suggest,  secondly,  that  “these 
arguments  mean  very  little  to  me.  Why 
not  let  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  work  this 
out,  and  bring  the  woman  to  her  God-ap- 
pointed place?”  It  is  precisely  this  ques- 
tion which  I feel  opens  the  door  to  dia- 
logue and  which  moved  me  to  write  to 
you. 

In  the  same  issue  of  Gospel  Herald 
there  is  an  article  entitled  “It  Turned  My 
Life  Around.”  I wrote  this  statement  not 
to  be  printed  in  Gospel  Herald  but  rather 
as  a personal  testimony  (“My  Personal 
Pilgrimage  with  the  Bible”)  to  be  given  at 
the  Conversations  on  Faith  meeting  at 
Laurelville  in  March.  I would  ask  you  to 
read — or  to  reread,  as  the  case  may  be — 
my  article  as  one  woman’s  answer  to  the 
very  question  you  have  raised. 

When  I did  “let  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
work  this  out,  and  bring  [me]  to  [my] 
God-appointed  place,”  I discovered,  much 
to  my  amazement,  that  the  question  was 
answered  in  a way  that  I would  never 
have  dreamed  of.  I found  myself  not  only 


in  seminary  (something  I had  never  envi- 
sioned for  myself)  but  also  preparing  for 
a ministry  of  Bible-teaching  (something  I 
had  never  even  thought  of  doing).  I 
believe  very  deeply  that  my  “God-ap- 
pointed place”  lies  in  teaching  Bible  at  the 
seminary  level;  and  I believe  just  as 
deeply  that  it  is  the  incredible,  completely 
unpredictable  working  of  God  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  has  “turned  my  life 
around”  and  given  me  that  vocation. 

If  we  as  a church  are  truly  open  and 
truly  committed  to  “letting  God  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  work  this  out,  and  bring  the 
woman  to  her  God-appointed  place,”  dare 
we  close  ourselves  to  the  possibility  that 
God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  may  well  be  call- 
ing women  to  ministries  from  which  we 
have  previously  excluded  them?  Do  we 
stand  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  de- 
termine what  things  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  “permitted”  to  do  among  us? 
And  dare  we  overlook  or  discount  the 
works  of  grace  which  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  presently  doing  among  the 
women  of  the  church?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  appropriate  biblical  example  for 
us  in  the  Mennonite  Church  today  is  that 
of  Peter  and  his  experience  with  Corne- 
lius and  his  household.  The  question  for 
us  to  answer  is  Peter’s  question  to  the 
stalwarts  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem 
when  he  returned  from  his  experience  at 
the  home  of  Cornelius.  “If  then  God  has 
given  the  same  gifts  to  [the  women  of  the 
Mennonite  Church]  as  he  has  given  to  [the 
men  of  the  Mennonite  Church],  who  are 
we  that  we  can  withstand  God?”  (Acts 
11:17,  paraphrased). 

Your  letter  goes  on  to  say,  “God  has  a 
way  of  bringing  the  work  and  the  worker 
together.”  But  unless  we  are  open  to  the 
“workers”  that  God  brings  to  the  “work,” 
God  cannot  achieve  his  purposes  among 
us.  I found  it  most  amazing  that  in  listing 
a sampling  of  the  “workers”  which  God 
brought  to  the  “work”  in  biblical  times, 
you  mentioned  only  men.  There  are  many 
women— Sarah,  Rebekah,  Ruth,  De- 
borah, Mary,  the  Samaritan  women, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  many  others — who 
are  also  “workers”  whom  God  brought  to- 
gether with  his  “work.”  Would  it  not  be 
significant  to  recognize  that  even  the  bib- 
lical record  itself  points  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  both  women  and  men  as  God’s 
workers? 

Finally,  you  cite  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
“Wait  on  the  Lord,”  and  you  close  with 
the  observation,  “I  have  no  trouble  wait- 
ing, do  you?”  I would  submit  that  there 
are  many  women  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  waiting  not  for  the  Lord  (since 
the  Lord  has  already  accepted  us  as 
people  of  worth  with  gifts  which  are 
necessary  for  the  building  up  of  the 
kingdom)  but  for  the  structures  and  the 
membership  of  the  Mennonite  Church  to 


recognize  what  God  has  already  made 
known  to  us! 

The  work  of  the  kingdom  is  urgent 
work,  and  it  requires  the  gifts  of  all  of  us, 
both  women  and  men.  Do  not  ask  us  to 
wait  to  do  what  God  has  already  called  us 
to  do!  Do  not  ask  us  to  turn  back  from  do- 
ing that  for  which  God  has  gifted  and 
thus  commissioned  us.  Do  not  ask  us  to 
relinquish  our  “God-ordained  places”  in 
the  work  of  the  kingdom,  whatever  those 
places  may  be. 

I would  be  very  happy  to  hear  from 
you.  I feel  that  there  is  far  too  much 
“talking  at  each  other”  within  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  far  too  little 
“talking  to  each  other.”  I would 
appreciate  your  careful  consideration  of, 
and  your  response  to,  the  issues  and 
concerns  I have  raised  in  my  letter. 

— Dorothy  Jean  Weaver , Harrisonburg,  Va. 


The  value 
of  creatures 

Because  the  world  of  animals  is  such  a 
source  of  delight  for  me  and  my  family,  I 
am  often  dismayed  at  the  angry  reaction 
of  some  of  my  fellow  Mennos  to 
particular  creatures  called  “pests.”  One 
would  think  Mennonite  life  was 
threatened,  rather  than  apples  or  green 
beans.  I’m  not  so  sentimental  that  I can’t 
see  that  animals  need  to  be  controlled — 
farming  is  necessary  and  gardens  are 
important — that  God  gives  mankind 
authority  over  animals. 

It’s  the  contempt,  the  attitude  that  the 
animals  are  totally  worthless,  that 
bothers  me.  Without  a thought,  a man 
shoots  or  poisons  any  creature  that  dares 
come  near  his  garden,  runs  down  with  his 
car  a squirrel  crossing  his  path,  destroys 
a nest  of  newborn  mice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  remem- 
ber that  the  Creator  who  gives  us  “our” 
gardens  and  trees,  also  gives  these 
animals  life.  Last  summer  we  had  a tree 
loaded  with  apples  that  rabbits,  squirrels, 
ground  hogs,  and  deer  came  to  eat.  The 
pleasure  we  received  watching  the  beauty 
and  comedy  of  these  animals  far 
outweighed  the  loss  of  apples,  though  we 
ate  them  too  and  had  more  than  enough. 

I suspect  that  our  Mennonite  thrift  and 
practical  industriousness  have  tended  to 
blind  us  to  the  value  of  creatures  for  their 
own  sake,  believing  instead  that  an 
animal  has  worth  only  if  it  is  directly 
useful  to  us.  As  we  seek  harmony  with 
God  and  our  fellow  human  beings,  we 
might  also  consider  how  peace  could 
affect  our  attitudes  toward  the  other 
creatures  God  has  placed  in  this  beautiful 
earthly  garden. 

— Barbara  Esch  Shisler,  Telford,  Pa. 
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When  Your  Child  . . . 

by  John  Drescher  and  others 

“When  Your  Child  Is  No  Longer  the 
Baby”  . . . “When  Your  Child  Goes  to 
the  Hospital”  . . . “When  Your  Child 
Has  Doubts  About  God”  . . . “When 
Your  Child  Starts  His  First  Job”  and  24 
other  essays  on  parenting. 

Twenty  writers  including  John 
Drescher,  Neta  Jackson,  and  Kenneth 
Gibble,  share  from  their  own 
experiences.  Each  account  deals  with  a 
specific  problem:  losing  a pet,  stealing, 
learning  disability,  and  many  more. 
Though  problem-centered,  When 
Your  Child  . . . is  not  pessimistic.  It 
shows  how  parents,  aided  by  faith  and 
Christian  community,  worked  through 
the  situations. 

Paper,  $7.95,  in  Canada  $11.15 

Jimshoes  in  Vietnam 

by  James  R.  Klassen 

In  1972  James  Klassen  went  to 
Vietnam.  In  April  1975,  when  the  U.S. 
military  and  most  American 
missionaries  left  after  the  fall  of  Saigon, 
he  stayed  in  Vietnam  to  continue  Bible 
teaching  in  the  local  churches. 

James  Klassen  went  to  Vietnam  not 
as  a soldier,  but  as  a peacemaker.  “The 
perplexities  and  incongruities  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth  trying  to 
solve  a small  country’s  problems  are 
exposed.  In  contrast,  the  power  of  faith 
of  a handful  of  Christians  interested  in 
working  for  peace  is  documented.” 

— Margaret  Metzler, 
former  Vietnam  missionary 
Quality  paper,  $14.95, 
in  Canada  $20.95 

Tree  Tall  and 
the  Horse  Race 

by  Shirlee  Evans 

Tree  Tall  has  a chance  to  win  a horse 
of  his  own  by  entering  a horse  race. 
When  the  lead  horse  stumbles  and  falls, 
Tree  Tall  must  decide  to  ride  to  victory 
or  stop  and  help  the  injured  rider.  A se- 
quel to  Tree  Tall  and  the  Whiteskins. 
Paper,  $3.95,  in  Canada  $5.55 

Herald  Press  books  are  available 
through  your  local  bookstore  or  write  to 
Herald  Press  (include  10%  for  ship- 
ping— minimum  $1). 
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Rachel’s  Hope 

by  Carole  Gift  Page 

A woman  copes  with  an  unexpected 
pregnancy,  an  unfaithful  husband,  and 
a wayward  teenage  son.  How  could  she 
bring  another  child  into  the  hopeless 
mess  her  world  had  become?  Rachel’s 
Christian  faith  is  tested,  but  her  pastor 
and  a friend  support  and  encourage  her 
and  her  family. 

Paper,  $5.95,  in  Canada  $8.35 

Lord,  Help  Me 
Love  My  Sister 

by  Clair  G.  Cosby 

The  author  says,  “I  first  began  think- 
ing of  this  book  when  my  older 
daughter  screamed  out  at  the  dinner  ta- 
ble, ‘She’s  breathed  on  my  food  again.’ 

It  seemed  to  me  that  my  daughters — 
who  should  be  learning  to  enjoy  living 
together — needed  help  on  a daily 
existence  level.” 

Lord,  Help  Me  Love  My  Sister  is  a 

collection  of  21  sets  of  prayers.  In  each 
set  a prayer  from  the  younger  sister  and 
the  older  sister  show  how  each  viewed  a 
particular  situation.  Reading  about  the 
issues  such  as  borrowing  clothes  without 
asking  and  experiences  such  as  vaca- 
tions, visiting  grandparents,  and  sharing 
secrets  late  at  night  will  inspire  other 
sisters  to  enjoy  their  relationship  more. 
Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $6.95 

Mystery  of  the 
Lost  Heirloom 

by  Ruth  Nulton  Moore 

Sara  and  Sam  try  to  track  down  the 
thief  who  stole  a valuable  200-year-old 
heirloom  from  an  Indian  princess.  An 
exciting  escape  down  the  Susquehanna 
River,  a perilous  climb  up  a steep  river 
bluff,  and  an  encounter  with  the  “ghost” 
at  Spirit  Lake  keep  the  twins  in  danger 
and  suspense. 

Paper,  $4.95,  in  Canada  $6.95 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Joe  Lapp  appointed 
president  of  EMC&S 


Joseph  Lapp,  a 43-year-old  attorney  from 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  will  become  the  seventh 
president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  Seminary  on  July  1,  1987.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education  and  the  EMC&S 
Board  of  Trustees  announced  the  appoint- 
ment on  Aug.  12. 

A committee  chosen  by  the  two  boards 
had  been  meeting  since  last  December  on 
the  presidential  selection  process. 

Lapp  is  currently  a partner  in  the  firm 
of  Souder,  Rosenberger,  Lapp,  and  Brick- 
er  in  Souderton,  Pa.  He  will  succeed 
Richard  Detweiler,  whose  seven-year  ten- 
ure as  president  ends  on  June  30,  1987. 
Previous  EMC  presidents  are  Myron 
Augsburger,  John  Mumaw,  John  Stauf- 
fer, A.  D.  Wenger,  and  J.  B.  Smith. 

A native  of  Lansdale,  Lapp  received  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  Bible  from  EMC  in 
1966.  He  went  on  to  the  Chicago-Kent 
College  of  Law  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  he  was  awarded  the 
J.D.  degree  in  1972.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  in  1972  and  to  the  bar  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  1982.  He  has  practiced 
law  in  Souderton  for  the  past  14  years. 

Lapp  has  been  a member  of  the 
EMC&S  Board  of  Trustees  since  1973  and 
chair  of  the  board  since  1980. 

He  is  a member  of  Plains  Mennonite 


Church,  where  he  has  served  on  the 
church  council  and  as  chair  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  council.  He  is  married 
to  Hannah  Mack,  the  daughter  of  a Men- 
nonite minister.  They  are  the  parents  of 
one  16-year-old  daughter,  JoHanna  Lynn. 

Lapp  will  be  available  for  a period  of 
preparation  beginning  on  Jan.  1.  He  and 
the  EMC&S  board  are  projecting  a pro- 
gram for  enrichment  in  the  following 
areas:  current  issues  on  the  Mennonite 
and  American  educational  scene,  the- 
ology, and  enrollment  and  fiscal  manage- 
ment. Lapp  also  wants  to  give  time  to 
long-range  thinking  and  planning  before 
entering  the  day-to-day  tasks  of  the 
presidency. 

In  its  report,  the  Presidential  Selection 
Committee  cited  as  strengths  Lapp’s 
broad  knowledge  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  his  belief  that  theological 
education  in  the  church  is  essential.  His 
commitment  to  EMC’s  “Global  Village” 
emphasis  (“learning  for  life  from  the  hu- 
manities, through  faith,  in  the  village, 
and  in  the  world”)  was  also  noted  with  ap- 
preciation. 

Lapp’s  church  activities  in  addition  to 
his  congregational  involvement  have  in- 
cluded work  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Me- 
diation Service.  His  international  in- 


Lapp 

terests  have  taken  the  shape  of  associ- 
ation with  Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates,  International  Develop- 
ment Enterprises,  and  Rotary  Interna- 
tional Student  Exchange. 

The  selection  committee  was  chaired  by 
Owen  Burkholder,  pastor  of  Park  View 
Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Staff  work  was  handled  by  Daniel  Suter, 
professor  emeritus  of  biology  at  EMC 

Other  members  were  Vernon  Jantzi, 
professor  of  sociology  at  EMC;  Kenneth 
Weaver,  director  of  Media  Ministries  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  an 
EMC&S  trustee;  Virginia  Schlabach,  edi- 
tor of  Franconia  Conference  News  and  an 
EMC&S  trustee;  Clair  Weaver,  a Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  physician;  and  Paul  Zehr,  a 
Lancaster  Conference  executive  and 
member  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

La  Marr  Kopp,  an  EMC&S  trustee 
from  State  College,  Pa.,  was  a consultant 
to  the  committee. 


lowa-Nebraska  adopts 
statements  on  ministry, 
sexuality,  South  Africa 

At  its  annual  assembly  in  Milford,  Nebr., 
Aug.  1-3,  lowa-Nebraska  Conference  re- 
viewed its  programs,  pondered  its  fi- 
nances, and  adopted  statements  on  three 
issues:  pastoral  leadership,  human 
sexuality,  and  South  Africa.  Proposed 
statements  on  the  first  two  subjects  were 
received  from  the  Conference  Council;  the 
third  came  from  the  Sugar  Creek  con- 
gregation of  Way  land,  Iowa. 

The  pastoral  leadership  proposal  was 
the  result  of  a three-year  study  within 
the  conference  on  the  theme  “Women  in 
Pastoral  Leadership.”  Some  23  of  the  40 
lowa-Nebraska  congregations  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  study,  which  provided 
some  contradictory  statistics. 

On  the  one  hand,  70  percent  of  those 
responding  opposed  the  use  of  women  in 
pastoral  ministry,  with  only  30  percent  in 
favor.  On  the  other  hand,  65  percent  indi- 
cated tolerance  for  opposing  views,  with 


only  35  percent  unwilling  to  tolerate  a dif- 
ferent position. 

With  this  support  for  tolerance  as  a 
base,  the  Conference  Council  presented  a 
carefully  worded  proposal  which  called 
upon  congregations  seeking  pastoral 
leadership  to  work  closely  with  the 
Leadership  Board  and  the  conference 
minister,  to  study  the  Scriptures,  seek  the 
leading  of  the  Spirit,  and  make  the  final 
decision. 

The  council’s  proposal  on  sexuality  in- 
cluded the  recommendation  that  con- 
gregations consider  the  statement  and 
study  “the  whole  range  of  human 
sexuality,”  with  a view  to  final  action  at 
next  year’s  conference  assembly.  Instead, 
the  delegates,  by  a slim  majority,  ap- 
proved the  statement  as  conference  policy 
without  the  proposal  to  study. 

The  statement  as  accepted  distin- 
guished between  homosexual  orientation 
and  practice  and  stated  that  “all  pre- 
marital, extra-marital,  homosexual,  and 
lesbian  sexual  activity  is  sin  and  must  be 
forsaken  by  the  follower  of  Jesus.”  The 
statement  also  affirmed  that  “we  commit 


ourselves  to  a loving,  healing  ministry  to 
persons  enslaved  by  sexual  sin.” 

The  statement  on  South  Africa 
expressed  the  belief  that  “much  of  the 
suffering  and  oppression  in  South  Africa 
is  caused  by  the  unjust  apartheid  system 
and  that  this  suffering  is  contrary  to 
God’s  will,  hence  we  cannot  condone  it.” 
Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  were  called  upon  to  state  their  op- 
position to  the  continuing  cycle  of  vio- 
lence. “We  also  call  upon  these  leaders  to 
press  for  comprehensive  withdrawal  of 
economic  ties  which  bolster  the  apartheid 
system,”  the  statement  said,  “and  to  ac- 
tively foster  peaceful  negotiations 
between  all  opposing  factions  in  South 
Africa.” 

Along  with  the  business,  the  assembly 
included  an  inspirational  program  on  the 
theme  “Cultivating  God’s  Field.”  Ser- 
mons and  testimonies  developed  the 
theme  leading  up  to  distribution  and 
dedication  of  commitment  cards  and  a 
final  sermon  on  “Anticipating  the 
Harvest”  by  Conference  Minister  Emery 
Hochstetler. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Vernon  Beiler  loads  hay  for  drought- 
stricken  farmers  at  the  Ken  and  Anna 
Mary  Beiler  farm  in  Vintage,  Pa. 


MDS  helps 
parched  farmers 
in  Southeast 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  units  in 
various  locations  have  joined  other 
groups  in  helping  farmers  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  current  drought  and  heat 
wave  in  southeastern  United  States. 

The  week  of  July  21  the  first  loads  of 
hay  from  the  eastern  Ohio  MDS  unit 
reached  South  Carolina.  The  Indiana 
MDS  unit  helped  load  the  “one-mile 
train”  of  hay  gathered  by  Indiana 
farmers  that  left  Indianapolis  on  July  27, 
bound  for  South  Carolina. 

MDS  contact  people  from  rural  areas  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  confirm  the 
seriousness  of  the  drought  and  its  effect 
on  farm  communities  there.  Lloyd 
Swartzentruber  of  Montezuma,  Ga.,  says 
his  neighbor’s  corn  stands  eight  inches 
high.  In  this  area  of  southwestern 
Georgia  the  rainfall  to  date  is  20  inches 
below  normal. 

Joe  Hershberger  of  Abbeville,  S.C., 
reports  similar  conditions  and  voices  ap- 
preciation for  the  hay  shipments  already 
under  way.  As  MDS  contact  person  in 
South  Carolina,  he  has  been  helping  state 
and  local  agricultural  officials  coordinate 
the  local  distribution.  All  farmers  who 
need  feed  for  their  livestock  are  allocated 
hay  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  and 
their  own  feed  situation,  he  reports. 

Other  MDS  units  from  Nebraska  to 
Pennsylvania  are  organizing  responses  as 
well.  Paul  Brubacher,  chairman  of  the 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  unit,  said  he  anticipated 
5-10  loads  of  hay  would  head  south  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 
He  said  that  farmers  in  his  area  would 
also  probably  ship  corn  later,  since  the 
farmers  in  the  Southeast  would  need  help 
in  the  fall. 

State  officials  and  local  farmers,  who 
have  thanked  MDS  for  its  help,  expect 


that  hay  and  other  cattle  feed  will  be 
needed  through  the  fall  and  winter. 
Truckers  who  can  provide  transportation 
are  needed  in  some  locations.  Donations 
to  cover  transportation  and  hay  costs  are 
needed  as  well. 

People  wanting  to  help  drought- 
stricken  farmers  in  the  Southeast  with 
hay,  cattle  feed,  or  trucking  should 
contact  their  local  MDS  representative. 
Money,  designated  for  the  “MDS 
Domestic  Disaster  Fund,”  can  be  sent  to 
MDS  or  to  any  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee office.  MDS  is  a program  of  MCC. 


Black  training  program 
moves  from  Goshen  to 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago 

The  James  and  Rowena  Lark  Leadership 
Education  Program,  which  trains  black 
Mennonite  pastors,  moved  this  summer 
from  Goshen  College  to  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  In  effect,  it  “came  home”  to  the 
cities— where  most  black  Mennonites 
live. 

Since  its  beginning  five  years  ago,  the 
Lark  program  had  been  located  alongside 
the  Hispanic  Ministries  Program  on  the 
Goshen  campus.  It  was  named  after 
former  longtime  Mennonite  home  mis- 
sions workers  and  church  planters.  James 
was  the  first  black  bishop  in  the  Men- 


nonite Church. 

Lark  students  will  now  be  able  to 
interact  with  a wide  variety  of  successful 
urban  church  leaders  and  participate  in 
practice  ministry  assignments  in  local 
black  Mennonite  congregations.  The  new 
locations  will  also  make  it  possible  for 
local  people  to  stay  in  their  homes  and  at 
their  jobs  while  they  study. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Lark  program  is 
sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
through  the  Center  for  Urban  Theological 
Studies.  In  Chicago,  the  program  is 
sponsored  by  Chicago  Area  Mennonite 
Theological  Center  through  Mundelein 
College. 

The  Lark  program  offers  several  levels 
of  training  and  has  included  students 
receiving  two-year  certificates  and  four- 
year  bachelor  degrees  as  well  as  persons 
working  toward  a Master  of  Divinity 
degree.  Graduates  of  the  program  are 
currently  involved  in  pastorates,  other 
leadership  positions,  and  further  study  in 
Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Alabama. 

The  program  continues  to  provide  fi- 
nancial aid  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
scholarships.  Space  is  still  available  for 
people  wishing  to  start  their  studies  this 
fall  in  either  Philadelphia  or  Chicago. 

More  information  can  be  obtained  from 
Joy  Lovett  at  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board,  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148;  phone  312-620-7802. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Together  toward  the  goals 

Under  the  leadership  of  Eldon  Dean  Nafziger,  Illinois  Conference’s 
Mission,  Evangelism,  and  Service  Commission  offers  eight  practical  and 
memorable  suggestions  for  congregations  who,  in  Eldon  Dean’s  words, 
“really  want  to  carry  out  the  witness  challenge.” 

Under  the  banner  “Together  in  Witness,”  here  they  are: 

•Together  as  a congregation,  study,  review,  and  test  the  Ten-Year  Goals. 
•Oneness  and  unity  in  the  congregation  as  you  adopt  the  Ten-Year  Goals. 
•God’s  leading  for  the  Ten-Year  Goals  experienced  through  prayer  and 
fasting. 

•Enthusiasm  for  broader  congregational  ownership  through  a mission 
statement  of  your  own. 

•Tasks  of  leadership  clearly  assigned  so  the  Ten-Year  Goals  can  be 
achieved. 

•Help  and  guidance  should  be  sought  from  the  conference  and  wider 
church  resources. 

•Express  progress  and  areas  of  concern  within  the  congregation  and  con- 
ference. 

•Rejoice  and  praise  for  the  way  God’s  will  is  revealed  in  your  community 
of  faith  as  you  work  T O G E T H E R toward  the  Ten-Year  Goals! 

What  is  useful  in  Illinois  might  be  of  help  in  other  places,  as  could  be 
the  call  from  Lancaster  Conference  to  its  congregations  and  members  in 
all  walks  of  life  to  set  aside  a time  for  prayer  and  fasting  “to  determine 
God’s  direction  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  stewardship  and  witnessing.” 

As  a symbolic  aid  to  encourage  regularity,  the  conference  assembly 
room  in  Salunga,  Pa.,  is  open  Fridays  from  noon  to  1:00  p.m.,  inviting 
local  people  to  gather  together  to  pray. — Willard  Roth 
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Calls  for  faith  renewal  mark 
bicentennial  activities  in  Canada 


Singing  by  an  8,000-voice  “congregation.” 
Original  musical  compositions  and 
litanies.  The  reading  of  1 Corinthians  3:11 
in  seven  languages.  Testimonies  from  12 
different  ethnic  strands  in  the  Mennonite 
family.  Two  sermons  with  a prophetic 
edge.  The  release  of  hundreds  of  balloons 
to  the  shout  of  “Peace!” 

These  were  the  elements  of  two  wor- 
ship services  held  at  the  Kitchener  (Ont.) 
Memorial  Auditorium  on  July  6 as  part  of 
Canadian  Mennonite  Bicentennial  cele- 
brations. The  gathering  brought  together 
people  from  across  Canada,  including 
participants  in  three  major  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  conventions  which 
were  being  held  nearby.  Local  churches 
canceled  Sunday  services  and  opted  for 
the  service  at  “the  aud,”  which  was  used 
for  the  1962  Mennonite  World  Conference 
assembly. 

The  first  Mennonite  settlers  in 
Canada— in  the  Kitchener  area  in  1786 — 
were  refugees  from  Pennsylvania  in  the 
aftermath  of  America’s  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  day  was  embed- 
ded in  an  anthem,  “Parables  of  the 
Kingdom,”  composed  by  Leonard  Enns, 
music  professor  at  Conrad  Grebel 
College.  The  text  and  music  combined  to 
convey  the  quiet,  often  ordinary  activity 
of  Christian  disciples  and  their  reliance 
on  God  to  bring  results. 

In  the  morning  sermon,  Ron  Sider,  a 
Brethren  in  Christ  theologian  widely 
known  as  a peace  activist,  held  forth  on 
the  roots  of  his  faith.  He  spoke  apprecia- 
tively of  ethnic  cooking  and  other  cultural 
traditions,  but  called  these  “imperfect 
pointers.” 

Jesus’  call  to  relieve  suffering,  to  help 
the  poor,  to  resist  drugs  and  war,  and  to 
work  for  peace — these  familiar  themes 
hovered  around  Sider’s  entire  sermon. 
But  he  focused  on  even  more  basic  roots: 
a personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (“the  old, 
old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love”),  strong 
families,  and  strong  non-conformist  con- 
gregations. 

“Of  course  we  must  dig  wells,  work 
politically,  and  risk  as  do  soldiers,”  he 
said.  “But  don’t  substitute  anything  else 
for  a living,  personal  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  essential  basis  of 
peacemaking.”  Further:  “If  we  can’t  let 
Christ  speak  to  hurting  marriages,  then 
what  can  we  say  to  international 
politics.  . . . Peacemaking  starts  at 
home.” 

In  the  afternoon,  Walter  Klaassen,  his- 
tory professor  at  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
pushed  the  theme  of  reliance  on  God  even 
further.  He  invoked  the  spirit  of 
Anabaptist  vigilance  and  dissent  against 


two  current  “persecutors”:  a secular, 
technological  climate  and  an  institutional 
faith. 

“When  things  go  wrong,  we  don’t 
pray,”  declared  Klaassen.  “We  adjust  the 
machinery. . . . Christians  willingly  ac- 
cept a worldview  that  excludes  God,  that 
has  no  depth  of  field.  No  wonder  we  can 
tolerate  environmental  destruction  and 
nuclear  deterrence.” 

An  institutional  faith,  charged 
Klaassen,  is  but  another  form  of  faith  in 
technology.  “Institutional  faith  requires 
so  little  of  us  in  spirit  capital.  . . . Our 
‘technique’  has  become  our  holy  spirit.” 
He  called  for  a restoration  of  the  personal 
and  “charismatic”  expressions  of  faith — 
“institutional  only  to  the  extent  we  need 
to  carry  on  our  values.”  He  called  for  a 
return  to  contemplation  in  order  to  listen 
for  the  voice  of  God  being  shut  out  by  “the 
din  around  us  and  within  us.” 

The  response  by  Esther  Wiens  from 
Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College  ended 
up  being  a critique.  She  suggested  that 
Klaassen  may  have  “exaggerated”  his 
charge  that  Mennonites  are  no  longer 
Anabaptist  Christians. 

Among  the  other  Bicentennial  high- 
lights during  the  first  week  of  July  were: 

— A plea  for  forgiveness.  The  Canadian 
Mennonite  Brethren  and  the  Canadian 
General  Conference  Mennonites  (known 
officially  as  the  Conference  of  Men- 
nonites in  Canada)  both  held  their  annual 
conventions  in  Waterloo,  Ont.  At  one 
emotional  point  in  the  week,  MB  modera- 
tor John  Redekop  took  a letter  to  the  GCs, 
apologizing  for  the  pain  caused  by  the  ex- 
communication  of  some  MB  members 
when  they  married  GCs.  The  letter  was 
answered  with  embraces  and  tears  and  a 
return  visit  to  the  MB  convention  by  GC 
leaders  who  offered  forgiveness  and  a 
commitment  to  work  toward  better  rela- 
tions between  the  two  largest  Mennonite 
groups  in  Canada. 

— Dedication  of  a monument.  Some 
1,800  people  gathered  in  Vineland,  Ont., 
at  the  site  of  the  first  Mennonite  church 
in  Canada  to  dedicate  a monument 
designed  by  artist  Barbara  Fauth.  It  has 
a stone  base  with  wooden  insets,  topped 
by  seven-foot-high  interlocking  Cones- 
toga wagon  wheels  resting  on  four 
plowshares.  The  dedication  was  followed 
by  two  historical  plays  and  a parade  led 
by  a Conestoga  wagon. 

— A youth  celebration.  An  outdoor 
event  for  Mennonite  youth  at  Centennial 
Stadium  in  Kitchener  was  hurt  by  strong 
winds,  a blazing  sun,  and  poor  atten- 
dance. It  included  dramatic  vignettes  by 
four  youth  groups,  folk  music,  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Ron  Sider — all  around  the 


The  little  old  woman  in  her  rocking  chair  who 
greeted  visitors  to  the  Mennonite  Bicentennial 
Art  Exhibit  in  St.  Jacobs , Ont.,  and  then  in  To- 
ronto was  a curious  guardian  angel  for  the  25 
contemporary  works  on  display.  A second 
glance,  however,  revealed  that  she  was 
actually  a life-size  bronze  figure  by  Saskatch- 
ewan sculptor  Bill  Epp. 


theme,  “A  People  Seeking  Peace.” 

— A major  musical  event.  A large 
orchestra,  200-voice  choir,  three  soloists, 
and  a chorus  of  children  combined  in  a 
performance  of  Benjamin  Britten’s  War 
Requiem  on  two  nights  at  Kitchener’s 
Centre  in  the  Square.  It  is  a modern  anti- 
war piece  which  sets  the  ancient  Latin 
Mass  for  the  Dead  against  the  war  poems 
of  Wilfred  Owen,  who  was  killed  on  the 
battlefield  in  World  War  I. 

—End  of  a journey.  Reg  and  Kathy 
Shantz  Good  issued  a parting  challenge  in 
reporting  the  end  of  MennoVan’s  22- 
month  trip  through  Canada.  Logging 
62,000  kilometers  in  an  especially 
equipped  vehicle,  they  presented  the  Men- 
nonite story  in  some  200  churches  and 
over  300  community  settings. 

—from  Mennonite  Reporter 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Eddie  Harrell,  Hampton,  Va. 

My  hat  goes  off  to  Brother  Vernon  A. 
Glick,  in  appreciation  of  his  article  “Why 
I am  a Mennonite”  (July  22). 

I did  not  have  the  advantage  of  being 
born  or  raised  in  a Mennonite  home  as  the 
writer  did.  In  my  youth  I was  not  en- 
couraged to  join  the  Mennonite  denomi- 
nation, as  he  was.  I attended  and  ob- 
served the  Mennonite  Church  for  three 
years  before  I united.  I have  now  been  a 
Mennonite  for  over  20  years,  and  I feel 
that  I made  the  right  decision.  I am  a 
member  of  the  Huntington  congregation 
in  Newport  News,  Va. 


Roy  Hartzler,  Kinross,  Iowa 

Good  questions,  Brother  Jim  Millen 
(“Readers  Say,”  July  22).  I’m  glad  you 
asked  about  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Keep  an  open  mind  about  this  sub- 
ject, for  if  you  receive  answers  from  10 
different  teachers  you  will  have  at  least 
10  different  kinds  of  opinions  on  some 
points  of  the  subject.  But  I will  suggest  a 
few  things  for  your  consideration. 

Study  seems  to  reveal  that  a liberal 
dose  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  one  of  God’s 
essential  provisions  for  leadership,  even 
in  the  Old  Testament.  While  not  called 
“baptism”  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  ef- 
fect of  God’s  deal,  I believe,  was  the  same 
as  a baptism,  as  far  as  the  dispensation  of 
law  would  allow.  Read  again  Numbers 
11:24-29,  Deuteronomy  34:9,  Judges  6:34, 
11:29, 14:19,  and  1 Samuel  16:13. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  people, 
prominent  later  in  the  New  Testament, 
were  in  Jerusalem  among  the  120  on 
Pentecost  Day,  as  only  the  apostles  were 
named.  But  the  seven  deacons,  as  well  as 
John  Mark,  Luke,  Barnabas,  Judas 
Barsabbas,  and  Silas  (Acts  15:22)— and  a 
host  of  personal  evangelists  (Acts  8:1-4)— 
all  give  evidence  of  Holy  Spirit  motiva- 
tion and  the  common  characteristic  of 
leadership. 

How  does  it  differ  from  the  indwelling 
Spirit?  1 John  2:27  speaks  of  a common 
anointing  of  “the  indwelling  Spirit”  in 
which  all  Christians  share,  or  should  (or 
may)  share.  I believe  this  is  what  Peter 
meant  in  Acts  2:38-39. 

Why  wouldn’t  every  Christian  want  the 
baptism?  There  seem  to  be  plenty  of 
“Christians”  who  are  not  at  all  interested 
in  any  kind  of  work  for  God  (and  not  more 
obedience  than  “absolutely  necessary”) — 
let  alone  any  of  the  responsibilities  of 


leadership  in  kingdom  work.  Oh  yes, 
there  are  those  who  are  attracted  by  the 
honors  and  the  publicity  of  high  posi- 
tions, who  would  gladly  become  a bishop, 
president,  or  committeeman,  but  they 
have  never  taken  up  their  cross  nor 
crucified  “old  self,”  and  God  can’t  use 
them. 

How  could  you  receive  the  baptism? 
One  of  the  best  ways  is  to  find  a prayer 
group  that  believes  in  it,  have  them  lay 
hands  on  you  and  pray  for  you.  You 
would  be  interested  in  reading  John  Sher- 
rill’s book  They  Speak  in  Other  Tongues, 
I’m  sure,  or  Frances  Hunter’s  Since  Jesus 
Passed  By.  Many  people,  inspired  by 
reading  such  books,  have  received  the 
baptism  as  an  answer  to  their  own 
prayers.  Some  have  received  it  as  a 
sovereign  act  of  God,  with  the  recipient 
hardly  knowing  what  happened. 

Why  the  mystery?  Let’s  consider 
several  possibilities.  We  are  not  taught. 
Too  many  preachers  would  rather  preach 
about  something  else,  especially  some- 
thing less  controversial.  It  could  even  be 
that  too  many  of  them  are  spending  too 
much  time,  like  you  suggest,  in  commit- 
tees discussing  the  where  to’s,  how 
many’s,  and  how  often’s,  instead  of  com- 
mitting such  problems  to  the  decision  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

God  works  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  sovereign  will,  not  after  our 
counsel  or  understanding  nor  even 
necessarily  after  our  requests.  Many  have 
prayed  for  the  baptism  expecting  a 
certain  gift,  possibly  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  have  had  hands  laid  on  them  time 
and  again — and  nothing  would  “happen.” 

We  always  need  to  realize — from  1 
Corinthians  12:4,  7, 11,  and  13 — that  “God 
will  do  it  his  own  way,”  that  God’s  pur- 
pose is  always  “for  the  good  of  all”  (1  Cor. 
14:26),  and  if  he  sees  fit  to  treat  each  of  us 
differently,  he  can  do  that,  too. 


Eugene  K.  Souder,  Grottoes,  Va. 

I can  appreciate  Mahlon  Souder’s 
concern  that  we  affirm  the  good  there  is 
in  the  United  States  (“Readers  Say,”  July 
15).  I was  disturbed,  however,  when  he 
used  the  words,  “I  love  America”  and 
then,  “God  first,  my  family  second.  Next 
is  good  old  America.”  To  me  this  smacks 
of  idolatry. 

As  Christians,  the  Scriptures  ask  us  to 
love  God  and  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Jesus 
added  we  should  also  add  enemy  to  the 
neighbor  list.  But  I have  yet  to  find  that 
we  should  love  country.  In  fact,  Jesus 
warns  against  serving  two  masters.  Jesus 
even  warned  about  a love  for  family  that 
is  above  that  of  the  spiritual  family 
(Matt.  12:46-50). 

The  German  love  for  Fatherland 
brought  on  blind  patriotism  leading  to 
chaos.  My  personal  fear  is  that  we  are 
moving  perilously  close  to  the  German 
experience  here  in  America.  I believe  our 


Christian  heritage  would  have  us  to  love 
God’s  kingdom  and  to  respect  the  earthly 
kingdoms  to  the  degree  they  are  fulfilling 
their  God-given  duties  (Rom.  13:1-5). 


C.  Norman  Kraus,  Sapporo,  Japan 

I’m  in  full  agreement  with  Peter  Dyck’s 
concern  about  the  “stupidity,  foolishness, 
and  sinfulness”  of  anti-Semitism  in  his 
review  of  Leonard  C.  Yaseen’s  The  Jesus 
Connection  (June  24). 

However,  I was  a bit  surprised  that  he 
seemed  to  let  Yaseen’s  characterization  of 
John’s  Gospel  go  unchallenged.  Did  he 
mean  it  that  way,  or  was  it  the  descrip- 
tion of  John  as  “the  most  persistent 
denigrator  of  Jews  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment” that  upset  him?  Although  it  should 
never  be  said  simply  that  the  Jews  killed 
Jesus,  all  the  accounts  agree  that  Jewish 
leaders  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  Romans 
were  implicated  in  his  execution  and  for 
what  might  pass  as  politically  justifiable 
reasons. 

Why  should  we  “falsify”  history  in  the 
opposite  direction?  Are  we  not  all,  both 
Gentile  and  Jew,  guilty  of  his  death?  And 
are  we  not  both  reconciled  to  God  and 
each  other  by  it? 


New  slide  set  series 
from  MCC: 

Hunger 

Where  and  why 
How  to  respond 
Helping  through  MCC 

10-minute  programs  about  hunger 
overseas  and  in  North  America  now 
available  for  free  loan  from  MCC. 
Order  as  a series  only.  Discussion 
and  activity  guide  included. 

Contact 

MCC  Resource  Library 

21  South  12th  Street 
Box  M 

Akron,  PA  17501 
(717)  859-1151 

MCC  Manitoba 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 
(204)  475-3550 

or  the  MCC  office  nearest  you. 
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Worship  service  centers  on  trees.  Harley  Showalter  (left)  and  Lawrence  Yoder  plant  a 
ginkgo  tree  during  Park  View  Mennonite  Church’s  annual  “Church  Day  Out” at  Highland 
Retreat  near  Bergton,  Va.  Watching  (left  to  right)  are  Alicia  and  Barbara  Showalter,  Jane 
Musser,  and  John  Horst. 

The  Harrisonburg  congregation  centered  its  worship  service  on  the  topic  of  trees.  Before 
worship  the  children  collected  different  kinds  of  tree  leaves  and  brought  them  to  the  ser- 
vice, where  Caroline  Plank  identified  the  leaves  and  talked  about  the  different  trees.  Also 
during  the  service  Clair  Mellinger  talked  about  “What  Makes  Trees  Grow,  "Pastor  Owen 
Burkholder  reflected  on  “Trees  Along  the  Pathway  of  Life,  "and  Donald  Showalter  told  the 
“ Story  of  the  Ginkgo  Tree.  ” 

Following  an  informal  communion,  worshipers  spread  to  points  throughout  the  camp  to 
plant  13  blue  spruce  trees  and  one  ginkgo  tree.  The  service  ended  with  each  group  singing 
the  doxology  around  the  tree  they  had  planted.  The  activities  were  planned  by  the  Shalom 
Sunday  School  Class  in  charge  of  Lee  and  LaVeme  Yoder. 


“Are  we  doing  the  right  things  in  our  mis- 
sion programs?”  This  is  one  of  the  questions 
that  led  Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
to  call  a consultation  with  Virginia  Conference 
leaders  and  with  administrators  from  three 
other  Mennonite  mission  and  service  agencies. 
Some  25  people  attended  the  event  on  July  22 
at  Weavers  Mennonite  Church  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  a listen- 
ing committee  helped  the  group  summarize 
what  had  been  learned.  Among  the  learnings 
were:  “We  must  listen  to  the  local  people  in 
order  to  know  what  the  good  news  is  in  that 
setting.”  “Mutuality  in  decision-making 
between  the  mission  board  and  mission 
churches  is  a must.”  “Leadership  training 
must  be  given  more  priority.” 

“Christian  churches  haven’t  really  invested 
much  in  exploring  nonviolent  alternatives  to 
war,”  says  Edgar  Metzler,  a Mennonite 
Church  leader  who  is  also  national  coordinator 
of  New  Call  to  Peacemaking— a cooperative 
program  of  Brethren,  Friends,  and  Men- 
nonites.  He  criticizes  churches  for  giving  only 
lip  service  to  the  idea  that  all  peaceful  options 
must  be  tried  before  Christians  could  justify 
going  to  war.  The  exploration  of  nonviolent  al- 
ternatives “seems  like  a focus  that  all  people, 
whether  traditional  just-war  Christians  or  pac- 
ifists, could  rally  around  and  join  forces 
without  hashing  all  the  usual  arguments,” 
Metzler  says.  The  June  issue  of  Call  to  Peace- 
making carried  a report  on  one  such  effort — a 
consultation  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  “The 
Church  and  Nonviolent  Alternatives,” 
sponsored  by  New  Call  to  Peacemaking.  Copies 
of  the  newsletter  are  available  from  Metzler  at 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Migrant  farm  workers  are  the  forgotten  vic- 
tims of  the  current  drought  in  southeastern 
United  States.  The  farm  owners  have  been 
helped  by  donations  of  hay  to  feed  their 
livestock,  but  the  thousands  of  migrant 
workers  who  depend  on  harvest  work  to  feed 
their  families  are  in  a desperate  situation. 
They  need  money,  not  hay.  Concerned  people 
can  help  the  migrant  workers  by  sending 
contributions  to  the  Migrant  Relief  Fund  at 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Box  M,  Akron, 
PA  17501. 

Former  missionary  Mary  Rutt,  94,  died  on 

July  27  in  Lititz,  Pa.  She  and  her  husband, 
Jacob,  were  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  in  Argentina,  1925-53.  Jacob  died  in 
1961. 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  Mennonite  Church  was  born 
on  Aug.  3,  when  the  new  congregation  held  its 
first  Sunday  morning  worship  service.  It  meets 
in  the  YWCA  building  downtown.  The  core 
group  of  35  persons  had  been  an  active  part  of 
the  nearby  Durham  (N.C.)  Mennonite  Church, 
where  a special  commissioning  service  for  the 
group  was  held  on  July  27.  John  and  Marilyn 
Bender  are  the  copastors  of  the  new  congrega- 
tion. 

A church-planting  effort  will  get  under  way 
in  the  northern  section  of  Baltimore  in 

September  with  the  arrival  of  veteran  pastor 
Frank  Nice.  Ordained  in  1955,  he  was  most 
recently  a church  planter  and  pastor  in  North 
Carolina.  His  work  in  Baltimore  is  sponsored 
by  Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  His  wife, 
Evelyn,  will  be  a graduate  student  in  pastoral 
counseling  at  Loyola  College. 

Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  president  Marlin 
Miller  began  a one-year  sabbatical  from  his 
duties  in  August.  He  and  his  wife,  Ruthann, 
are  spending  the  first  four  months  at  Dublin 


Mennonite  Centre  in  Ireland.  Marlin  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  projects,  consultation  work, 
and  teaching  ministries.  Ruthann  is  serving  in 
the  new  innovative  Dublin  National  School 
Project.  From  January  through  June,  Millers 
will  be  at  the  Center  for  Theological  Inquiry  in 
Princeton,  N.J.  Marlin  has  been  president  since 
1975  of  GBS,  which  is  one  of  the  two  schools 
that  make  up  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  GBS’s  administrative  vice- 
president,  Richard  Kauffman,  is  acting 
president  in  Marlin’s  absence. 

Dean  Preheim-Bartel  has  resigned  as 
consultant  for  Developmental  Disability 
Services.  He  will  leave  in  December  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  DDS  is  a ministry  of  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services,  which  in  turn  is  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Preheim- 
Bartel  has  worked  for  DDS  out  of  an  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  office  since  1979. 


A new  shop  featuring  pottery  created  by 
Mennonite  artists  has  opened  in  Intercourse, 
Pa.  Called  Village  Pottery,  it  currently  exhibits 
for  sale,  by  invitation  only,  the  work  of  nine 
artists  from  five  states — Marvin  Bartel,  Jane 
Graber,  Margaret  Hudson,  Lynn  Lais,  Dick 
Lehman,  Gregg  Luginbuhl,  Mark  Nafziger, 
and  Royce  Yoder.  Also,  Lorin  Beidler  is 
demonstrating  daily  at  a potter’s  wheel.  The 
new  shop  is  operated  by  Merle  and  Phyllis 
Good  of  The  People’s  Place— a Mennonite  and 
Amish  heritage  center. 

An  ecumenical  Peace  with  Justice  Week  has 
been  announced  for  Oct.  16-24.  Held  for  the 
fourth  time  in  the  United  States,  the  special 
week  is  a time  for  congregations  to  plan  a va- 
riety of  activities  and  make  visible  the  growing 
commitment  of  people  in  many  denominations 
and  faiths  to  peace  with  justice.  Hie  numerous 
religious  organizations  joining  in  calling  for 
the  week  include  New  Call  to  Peacemaking— a 
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Eastern  Board  missionaries  get  together.  Missionaries  serving  with  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  spent  July  14-18  in  orientation  at  Black  Rock  Retreat  Center  near  Quar- 
ryville , Pa.  They  included  newly  appointed  missionaries  as  well  as  those  who  are  currently 
on  furlough.  They  are: 

Front  row,  left  to  right — Darrel  and  Sherill  Hostetter  (Swaziland),  Tom  and  Jill  Miller 
(Tanzania),  Julia  and  Carl  Sensenig  (Somalia),  Don  Martin  (Tanzania),  Mark  and  Marsha 
Emerson  (Haiti),  Catherine  and  Jack  Scandrett  (Honduras),  Conrad  Martin  (Tanzania), 
Michael  Weaver  (Guatemala),  Janet  Breneman  (Honduras),  and  Debbie  Byler  (Guate- 
mala). 

Second  Row — Amzie  and  Fanny  Ellen  Yoder  (Guatemala),  Esther  Becker  (Ethiopia), 
Laura  Kurtz  (China),  Janet  Gehman  (China),  Linda  and  Eugene  Beyer  (Belize),  Arlene 
Kreider  (Ethiopia),  Carol  Weber  (Tanzania),  Janet  and  Linford  Stutzman  (West  Germany ), 
Sharon  and  Kevin  Yoder  (Somalia),  and  Ken  and  Becky  Holderman  with  son  Mark  (Vene- 
zuela). 


cooperative  program  of  Brethren,  Friends,  and 
Mennonites.  More  information,  including  ideas 
for  activities,  is  available  from  Peace  with  Jus- 
tice Week  at  475  Riverside  Dr.,  Rm.  712,  New 
York,  NY  10115;  phone  212-870-3347. 

New  appointments: 

•Muriel  Thiessen  Stackley,  editor,  The  Men- 
nonite. She  succeeds  Bernie  Wiebe,  who  has  ac- 
cepted a position  at  the  Mennonite  Studies 
Centre  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  The  Mennonite  is 
the  official  semimonthly  publication  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Stack- 
ley  was  editor  of  the  denomination’s  news  ser- 
vice the  past  two  years. 

•John  Kreider,  associate  director  of  seminary 
admissions,  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary.  He  is  the  first  person  to  work  full- 
time at  seminary  recruitment.  He  was  a pastor 
for  28  years  at  three  different  congregations  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  and  most  recently  at 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Mennonite  Church. 

•Chris  Gill,  assistant  director  of  admissions, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  He  succeeds  Clair 
Hochstetler,  who  is  entering  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries.  Gill  works  pri- 
marily at  student  recruitment  in  Pennsylvania 
and  western  Maryland.  He  worked  previously 
as  a district  trainer  with  Southland  Corpora- 
tion in  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Ron  Guengerich  became  pastor  of  Whitestone 
Mennonite  Church,  Hesston,  Kans.,  recently. 
A former  Bible  professor  at  Hesston  College, 
he  succeeds  Dave  Myers. 

• Curt  Ashburn  became  pastor  of  Cottage 
City  (Md.)  Mennonite  Church  on  July  1.  He 
served  previously  as  associate  pastor  of  Wash- 
ington (D.C.)  Community  Fellowship. 

•Dwaine  Svjartzentruber  will  become  pastor  of 
Glade  Mennonite  Church,  Accident,  Md.,  on 
Sept.  1.  He  succeeds  Ken  Zehr. 

•John  Angell  became  pastor  of  Durham  (N.C.) 
Mennonite  Church  recently.  A member  of  the 
congregation  and  a recent  graduate  of 
Southeastern  Seminary,  he  succeeds  Frank 
Nice. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Mark  and  Laura  Hostetler  Liechty  arrived 
from  China  in  July,  completing  a one-year 
term  there  as  teachers  under  China  Educa- 
tional Exchange.  They  were  appointed  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Liechtys’  address  is 
2550  Ball  Rd.,  Willow  Grove,  PA  19090. 

•Stan  and  Jane  Freyenberger  arrived  in  Nepal 
in  July  to  begin  a term  of  service  under  MBM. 
After  language  study  and  orientation  in  the 
capital  city,  they  will  serve  in  one  of  United 
Mission  to  Nepal’s  economic  development 
projects.  Freyenbergers’  address  is  United 
Mission  to  Nepal,  Box  126,  Kathmandu  711 
000,  Nepal. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Convention  of  Brethren/Mennonite  Council 
for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Concerns,  Oct.  10-12,  at 
Bismarck  Hotel  in  Chicago.  “Celebrating  Ten 
Years  of  Building  Our  Unique  Family”  is  the 


theme  of  the  first-ever  convention  of  the 
council,  which  was  founded  in  1976.  The  main 
speakers  are  author  Virginia  Mollenkott,  The 
Other  Side  assistant  editor  John  Linscheid, 
and  Church  Women  United  staff  person  Mary 
Cline  Detrick.  More  information  from  the 
council  at  Box  24060,  Washington,  DC  20024; 
phone  202-462-2595. 

•Peace  Seminar,  Oct.  25,  at  Community  Men- 
nonite Church,  Markham,  111.  The  purpose  is  to 
discuss  the  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  idea 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  Council  of 
Moderators  and  Secretaries  of  the  various 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  denomina- 
tions. The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Markham 
Peace  Ministry.  The  theme  is  “Gospel  and 
Resistance:  Nonviolent  Christian  Presence  in 
Situations  of  Violent  Conflicts,”  and  the  main 
speakers  are  Helmut  Harder  of  the  Christian 
Peacemakers  Teams  Committee  and  George 
Thomas  of  the  Markham  Peace  Ministry.  The 
registration  deadline  is  Sept.  15.  More  in- 
formation from  the  peace  ministry  at  the 
Markham  Church,  16200  S.  Kedzie  Ave., 
Markham,  IL  60426;  phone  312-333-1358. 
•Genealogy  Seminar,  Oct.  7-Nov.  4,  at 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Historical  Society. 
This  is  the  eighth  year  the  seminar  is  offered 
on  five  Tuesday  evenings.  The  instructor  is 
John  Heisey,  a professional  genealogical  lec- 
turer, consultant,  and  author.  More  informa- 
tion from  Lola  Lehman  at  the  society,  2215 
Millstream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602;  phone 
717-393-9745. 

•Marietta  CPS  Reunion,  Sept.  20-21,  at  Akron- 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
This  is  for  all  persons  who  served  in  Civilian 
Public  Service’s  Camp  #8  in  Marietta,  Ohio, 
during  World  War  II.  More  information  from 
Mahler  Wyse  at  R.  2,  Stryker,  OH  43557; 
phone  419-682-1921. 


Church-related  job  openings: 

•Country  representative  in  Lebanon,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  starting  in 
January.  Preferred  is  a Canadian  couple  or 
family.  The  term  of  service  is  three  years.  The 
responsibilities  include  directing  MCC’s  work 
with  farmers  and  refugees.  Contact  Gerald 
Shank  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-859-1151. 

•Head  cook,  Freedom  House.  This  is  a one-year 
Voluntary  Service  position  through  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Freedom  House  is  an  ecu- 
menical Christian  agency  in  Richmond,  Va., 
which  serves  the  homeless.  The  head  cook 
Ians  meals,  orders/purchases  food,  oversees 
itchen  and  cleanup,  and  is  responsible  for 
food  storage  and  inventory.  Contact  Gwen 
Preheim-Bartel  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  College  Mennonite,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Chris- 
tine Reimer,  Ingrid  Hess,  and  Susan 
Hunsberger.  Kidron,  Ohio:  Phoebe  Steiner  by 
baptism  and  Dan  Wesman  by  confession  of 
faith. 

Change  of  address:  Keith  and  Nancy 
Hostetler  from  Edmonton,  Alta.,  to  650  Park- 
wood  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801.  John  and 
Marilyn  Bender  from  Durham,  N.C.,  to  2300 
Lora  Ln.,  Raleigh,  NC  27604.  John  Angell 
from  Wake  Forest,  N.C.,  to  3221  Hursey  St., 
Durham,  NC  27703.  Frank  Nice  from  Durham, 
N.C.,  to  2200  Corbin  Rd.,  Baltimore,  MD 
21214. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Eby,  Dwayne  and  Brenda  (Lehman), 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kristine  Joy- 
El,  June  11. 

Fiedler,  Dan  and  Janet  (Krehbiel), 
Chandler,  Ariz.,  second  son,  Benjamin  Daniel, 
July  16. 

Gangwer,  Dewayne  and  Irene  (Schrock), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  fourth  son,  Brandon  Karl,  July 
29. 

Gingerich,  Jacob  and  Patricia  (McRoberts), 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  third  child,  second 
daughter,  Kaycee  Lynn,  July  22. 


Pontius 


Joel  Kauffmann 
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Grove,  Vaughn  and  Sue  (Doyle),  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Amber  Lea,  July 
6. 

Hague,  Barth  and  Betty  (Diller),  Austin, 
Tex.,  second  son,  Christopher  Jacob,  July  26. 

Hooley,  Bruce  and  Bonnie  (Miller),  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  July  24. 

King,  David  and  Debra  (Glick),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Lisa  Nicole, 
July  12. 

Layman,  Dwight  and  Betty  (Matson),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Jonathan  Kim,  born  on  Jan.  1, 
1986;  received  for  adoption  on  July  16. 

McDonald,  Steven  and  Debra  Kay 
(Schrock),  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  second  child, 
first  daughter,  Sara  Lynne,  July  19. 

Mahoney,  Michael  Joseph  and  Cheree 
(Allen),  Orlando,  Fla.,  first  child,  Briana 
Monet,  May  27. 

Reinhardt,  Randy  and  Delora  (Metzger), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Natalie  Jean, 
June  7. 

Rodes,  David  and  Darlene  (Myers),  Mt. 
Crawford,  Va.,  third  child,  Benjamin  David, 
July  9. 

Smith,  Arnold  and  Nancy  (Reneger),  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew 
Lewis,  July  11. 

. Stauffer,  James  and  Carol  (Bratton), 
McVeytown,  Pa.,  first  and  second  children, 
twins,  Benjamin  Robert  and  Brittney  Rae, 
July  26. 

Weaver,  Dale  and  Marcia  (Hartman),  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Jacob,  July  20. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Anderson-Shantz.  Tommy  Anderson, 
Thomas,  Okla.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Anita 
Shantz,  Thomas,  Okla.,  Pleasant  View  cong., 
by  Jim  Voght,  June  21. 

Andrews-Leverton.  Kevin  Andrews,  East 
Peoria,  111.,  Trinity  cong.,  and  Tina  Leverton, 
by  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  July  11. 

Bauman-Wollis.  Kevin  Bauman  and  Mi- 
chele Wollis,  Elmira  cong.,  by  Ray  Brubacher, 
July  12. 

Bush-Roggie.  Ceyril  Bush,  Jr.,  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  and  Juanita  Roggie,  Castorland,  N.Y., 
both  of  Croghan  Conservative  Church,  by 
Richard  Zehr  and  Julius  Moser,  July  12. 

Campbell-Blackwell.  Wayt  Campbell, 
Greenville,  Va.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Tamitha  Blackwell,  Staunton,  Va.,  Waynes- 
boro cong.,  by  Roy  D.  Kiser,  July  26. 

Fisher-Salat.  Wendell  Kirk  Fisher,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  and  Lynn  Marie  Salat, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Catholic  Church,  by 
Father  Freese  and  Howard  Keim,  July  12. 

Heckaman-Frey.  Jay  Heckaman,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  and  Ann  Frey,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by  Bob  Detweiler,  June  7. 

McLaughlin-Roth.  Gary  McLaughlin, 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  Sherrie  Roth,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Bahia  Vista  cong.,  June  3. 

Payne-Shantz.  Bryan  Payne,  Colony,  Okla., 
Church  of  Christ,  and  Joy  Shantz,  Thomas, 
Okla.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Joe  Whitt,  July 
12. 

Popletc-Cender.  Jim  Poplett,  Gibson  City, 
111.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Greta  Cender, 
Gibson  City,  111.,  East  Bend  cong.,  by  Paul 
King,  July  26. 

Schrock-Schlabaugh.  Ezra  Schrock,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  and  Dawn  Schlabaugh,  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  by  Howard 
Keim,  Apr.  26. 

Shantz-Kliewer.  Tim  Shantz,  Thomas, 
Okla.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Susan 
Kliewer,  Corn,  Okla.,  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church,  by  Paul  Kliewer,  uncle  of  the  bride, 
Mar.  15. 


Snyder-Jordan.  Jeff  Snyder  and  Sandra 
Jordan,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  by  Ray 
Brubacher,  June  21. 

Stinson-Short.  Dennis  Stinson,  Central 
cong.,  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Treasure  Short, 
Lockport  cong.,  Stryker,  Ohio,  by  Earl 
Stuckey,  grandfather  of  the  bride,  July  14. 

Winters-Kuhns.  Daniel  E.  Winters,  Jr.,  Al- 
bany, Oreg.,  Church  of  God,  and  Renee  M. 
Kuhns,  Albany,  Oreg.,  Plainview  cong.,  by 
Dennis  Stauffer,  July  5. 


OBITUARIES 


Litwiller,  Emma  Z.,  daughter  of  Em- 
manuel and  Barbara  (Sutter)  Zehr,  was  born  in 
Hopedale,  111.,  Aug.  23,  1905;  died  at  her  home 
in  Hopedale,  111.,  July  26,  1986;  aged  80  y.  On 
Dec.  20,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Christian  C. 
Litwiller,  who  died  on  Oct.  7,  1975.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Floyd),  7 daughters  (Delora 
Birkey,  Evelyn  Good,  LaVerne  Petersen,  Ruth 
Mark,  Carolyn  Welch,  Judy  Muzzy,  and 
Beverly  Burmeister),  22  grandchildren,  22 
great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-grand- 
child,  and  3 sisters  (Lena  Guth,  Alma  Schrock, 
and  Lylia  Ripper).  She  was  a member  of  Hope- 
dale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  29,  in  charge  of  H.  James 
Smith  and  Richard  Litwiller;  interment  in 
Hopedale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Metzler,  Sue  W.,  daughter  of  Samuel  B.  and 
Anna  Mary  (Weaver)  Metzler,  was  born  at 
Farmersville,  Pa.,  May  8,  1900;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  July  27,  1986;  aged  86  y. 
Surviving  is  one  sister  (Mary  W.  Metzler).  She 
was  a member  of  East  Chestnut  Street  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Stradling  Funeral  Home,  Akron,  Pa.,  on  July 
30,  in  charge  of  James  R.  Hess;  interment  in 
Metzler  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Shaum,  Vernon  Floyd,  son  of  Isaiah  and 
Lizzie  (Weaver)  Shaum,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Ind.,  June  2, 1915;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  June  25,  1986;  aged  71  y.  On  Dec. 
30,  1939,  he  was  married  to  Myrtle  Garber, 
who  died  on  May  27,  1968.  On  Feb.  8,  1970,  he 
was  married  to  Lois  Eichelberger  Erb,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Shirley — Mrs.  Eugene  Stutzman,  Joyce — Mrs. 
Gene  Blucker,  Wanda  Wenger,  Challene — Mrs. 
Keith  Vincent,  and  Sue— Mrs.  Thomas  Det- 
weiler), 6 stepchildren,  12  grandchildren,  19 
step-grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  one 
step-great-grandchild,  4 sisters,  and  2 
brothers.  He  was  a member  of  Yellow  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  28,  in  charge  of  Bob  Det- 
weiler, Etril  Leinbach,  and  Mark  Vincent; 
interment  in  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Keith  LaMar,  son  of  Kenneth  and 
Celesta  (Gascho)  Snyder,  was  born  on  Aug.  17, 
1959;  died  by  suicide  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  6, 
1986;  aged  26  y.  Surviving  are  3 brothers 
(Merle,  Lester,  and  Dale),  and  one  sister 
(Miriam).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
College  Mennonite  Church  on  July  10,  in 
charge  of  Rachel  S.  Fisher;  interment  in  West 
Goshen  Cemetery. 

Steinman,  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Ru- 
dolph and  Julianna  (Schultz)  Stricher,  was 
born  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  July  3,  1902;  died 
at  Williamsville,  N.Y.,  July  27, 1986;  aged  84  y. 
On  Mar.  3,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Ezra 
Steinman,  who  died  on  Nov.  14,  1982.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Rosetta  May — Mrs.  Am- 
mon J.  Mast,  Jr.),  one  son  (Donald  Ray),  9 
grandchildren,  and  11  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Elman 
Howard).  She  was  a member  of  Clarence 
Center-Akron  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  30,  in  charge 
of  Howard  S.  Bauman;  interment  in  the  Good 
Cemetery. 


Sutter,  Joe  G.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Minnie 
(Gerig)  Sutter,  was  born  in  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Nov.  4,  1920;  died  at  Parkview  Home,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  July  13,  1986;  aged  65  y.  Surviving 
are  2 sisters  (Ruth— Mrs.  Dallas  Rediger  and 
Estelle — Mrs.  Vincent  Krabill).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  sister  (Aldine  Meyer).  He 
was  a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  16,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  Steckley  and 
Steve  Reschly;  interment  in  Sugar  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Teeter,  K.  Joe,  son  of  George  and  Peggy 
(Steele)  Stapleton,  was  born  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1974;  died  of  injuries  received  in 
an  automobile  accident  at  Everett,  Pa.,  July  26, 
1986;  aged  12  y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  one 
sister  (Julie),  one  brother  (Bart),  maternal 
grandmother  (Drucilla  Steele),  and  paternal 
grandparents  (George  and  Dorthy  Stapleton). 
He  was  a member  of  Cove  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July 
29,  in  charge  of  Nelson  R.  Roth;  interment  in 
Yellow  Creek  Reformed  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Michael  Lee,  son  of  Samuel  L.  and 
Lillian  (Zook)  Yoder,  was  born  on  June  30, 
1953;  died  by  homicide  at  Portage,  Mich.,  July 
18,  1986;  aged  33  y.  Surviving  is  one  brother 
(John).  He  was  a member  of  College  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  23,  in  charge  of  Rachel  S.  Fisher;  inter- 
ment in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Zeager,  Clarence  B.,  son  of  Norman  L.  and 
Alice  W.  Zeager,  was  born  in  Maytown,  Pa., 
Nov.  25,  1913;  died  at  Geisinger  Medical 
Center,  Danville,  Pa.,  June  11,  1986;  aged  72  y. 
He  was  married  to  Ethel  M.  Kreider,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (C.  Herbert), 
6 daughters  (Rhoda  Hertzler,  Ruth  Hershey, 
Lois  Schlabach,  Rebecca  Ebersole,  Judy 
Harnish,  and  Deborah),  16  grandchildren,  and 
2 brothers  (Ralph  G.  and  Norman  L.).  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  Beaver  Run  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  14,  in  charge  of  A.  Willard  Shertzer, 
Walter  Clemens,  and  Ben  F.  Lapp;  interment 
in  Kraybill’s  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Franklin  Conference  annual  meeting,  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  23 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  1 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  fall  classes  begin. 
Sept.  3 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Sept.  6- 
7 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  10 

Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Oct.  4 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-11 

Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  10- 
11 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  homecoming,  Oct.  10-12. 

Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  31-Nov.  1 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
31-Nov.  2 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Church  workers  kidnapped 

and  then  released  in  the  Philippines 

An  American  missionary  and  10  Fi- 
lipino nuns  kidnapped  in  the  Philippines 
by  Muslim  extremists  were  released  un- 
harmed recently.  Brian  Lawrence  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  was  kidnapped  from  his 
home  in  Marawi,  on  the  island  of  Min- 
danao, a week  earlier  by  an  armed  Mus- 
lim group  known  as  the  Barracudas.  The 
nuns  were  abducted  from  their  convent  in 
Marawi  the  day  before  Lawrence’s  kid- 
napping. 

Lawrence  was  part  of  a 14-member 
Protestant  medical  mission  team  spon- 
sored by  International  Missions  of 
Wayne,  N.J.  The  nuns  are  members  of  the 
Carmelite  order  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


More  American  money  goes  for 
gambling  than  for  church 

“Americans  spend  more  money  on 
gambling  than  they  give  to  their  churches 
or  invest  in  their  colleges,”  says  Brad 
Edmonson  in  American  Demographics. 
“Gross  wagering  amounted  to  $177  billion 
in  1984,  more  than  15  times  the  amount 
Americans  donate  to  churches,  twice  as 
much  as  they  spend  on  higher  education, 
and  over  half  of  what  they  spend  on 
food.” 

But  not  all  groups  gamble  equally. 
Catholics  are  the  most  common  gamblers. 
In  a 1975  survey,  80  percent  were  found 
as  gamblers.  In  contrast  33  percent  of 
fundamentalist  Christians  and  40  percent 
of  atheists  gambled.  Also  it  was  found 
that  while  5 percent  of  Catholics  con- 
sidered it  wrong  to  buy  a lottery  ticket,  28 
percent  of  white  Protestants  and  51  per- 
cent of  black  Protestants  said  it  was 
wrong. 

Conservative  columnist:  Robertson 
a formidable  force  in  elections 

TV  evangelist  and  self-described 
prophet  Pat  Robertson,  who  “prayed 
away  hurricanes  from  Virginia  Beach  to 
New  York,”  will  be  a formidable  “X  fac- 
tor” in  the  1988  presidential  campaign, 
according  to  conservative  columnist  Cal 
Thomas. 

Declaring  that  Robertson’s  prayers  may  be 
his  secret  weapon,  Thomas  quipped,  “If 
he  can  do  that  with  hurricanes,  what  can 
he  do  with  incoming  missiles?” 

Robertson  told  reporters  that  “I’m  be- 
ing asked  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
to  get  involved  in  the  process,  to  run  for 
the  Republican  nomination.  They  think 
that  I would  be  the  one  who  would  enun- 
ciate the  views  of  Ronald  Reagan,  and 


they  would  like  to  have  a champion  for 
his  point  of  view.” 

The  Virginia-based  clergyman,  an  or- 
dained Southern  Baptist  minister  and 
founder  of  Christian  Broadcasting  Net- 
work, said  he  would  wait  until  this  fall  to 
decide  whether  to  run  for  the  nomination. 

Robertson  added  that  one  factor  in  his 
decision  will  be  how  candidates  he  is  en- 
dorsing in  various  elections  around  the 
country  fare  at  the  polls.  “I  am  seeing 
right  now  whether  evangelical  people  will 
go  out  to  the  polls  and  actually  go  to  work 
in  the  precinct  process,”  Robertson  said. 

Georgia  Methodist  colleges 
reinstate  religious  observances 

Religious  emphases  were  played  down 
at  many  church-related  colleges  during 
the  rebellious  days  of  the  1960s  but  are 
returning  as  a major  part  of  campus  life 
at  United  Methodist  institutions  in  at 
least  one  state. 

The  nine  United  Methodist  colleges  in 
Georgia  have  reinstated  baccalaureate 
services,  convocations,  and  other  re- 
ligious emphases  with  very  little  opposi- 
tion from  students  or  faculty,  according 
to  William  Hurdle  of  the  denomination’s 
North  and  South  Georgia  conferences. 
That’s  good  news  for  local  Methodists, 
among  whom  debate  continues  about 
what  is  expected  of  their  schools.  United 
Methodism  is  related  to  more  than  120 
colleges  and  universities,  but  few  states 
claim  as  many  as  Georgia. 

The  debate  over  “church-relatedness” 
has  been  rekindled  recently  on  national 
and  regional  levels.  The  debate  was  fueled 
when  Southern  Methodist  University  in 
Dallas,  one  of  the  denomination’s  most 
prestigious  schools,  was  put  on  probation 
by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation for  major  recruiting  violations. 


Deported  Lutheran  missionary 
condemns  South  Africa  government 

Brian  Burchfield,  an  American  Lu- 
theran Church  missionary  deported  re- 
cently from  South  Africa,  says  the 
“repressive  and  racist”  government  of 
that  nation  is  “illegitimate”  and  must  go. 
He  said  he  is  experiencing  “deep  grief” 
and  feels  like  he  has  been  “turned  out  of 
our  home.” 

Burchfield  said  he  did  not  know  why  he 
had  been  deported.  During  the  past  year 
he  said  he  had  been  involved  in  “a  very 
narrowly  defined  parish  ministry,”  doing 
such  “subversive”  things  as  visiting 
people  in  the  congregation,  making  sick 
calls,  and  preaching  on  Sunday  morning. 
Asked  if  he  has  preached  about  the 
government,  he  said,  “No,  I preach  the 
gospel  ...  if  you  are  going  to  preach  the 
gospel,  you  are  going  to  speak  about  God’s 
truth,  and  God’s  freedom,  and  God’s 
liberating  world.”  In  “totalitarian”  coun- 
tries like  South  Africa  some  will  consider 


that  subversive,  he  noted. 

Burchfield  said  there  hadn’t  been  a 
week,  and  sometimes  not  a day,  when 
someone  he  came  to  know  in  South  Africa 
had  not  died  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  said  the  death  count  had  in- 
creased since  South  Africa  had  imposed 
its  state  of  emergency.  Burchfield  and  his 
wife,  Susan — both  ordained  ministers — 
served  a black  parish  of  four  mixed-race 
congregations  in  Cape  Town. 


Presbyterians  approve  new  structure 
for  unified  denomination 

They  stood  and  applauded,  whistled 
and  cheered.  Then  they  joined  in  singing 
“The  Church’s  One  Foundation.”  In  such 
a fashion,  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.)  celebrated  the  approval  of  a new 
structure  for  the  3.1-million-member  de- 
nomination created  in  1983  by  the  re- 
union of  the  northern  and  southern 
Presbyterian  churches.  Since  then,  many 
of  the  agencies  of  the  two  merging  de- 
nominations have  continued  to  function. 

In  the  decisive  vote,  fewer  than  a dozen 
of  the  650  commissioners  registered  their 
opposition  in  a show  of  hands.  The  over- 
whelming vote  of  approval  was  believed 
to  be  influenced  in  part  by  arguments 
that  the  new  structure  will  save  the 
church  $4  million.  It  is  expected  to  lower 
meeting  costs  by  $1  million.  Staff  con- 
solidation will  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployees by  10  percent  and  save  $3  million. 


Judge  okays  physical  punishment  at 
Amish  Mennonite  Home  for  retarded 

A circuit  court  judge  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  has  upheld  the  therapeutic  use  of 
physical  punishment  in  an  Amish  Men- 
nonite home  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
But  Judge  Gerald  Tremblay  extended  a 
ban  on  the  practice  at  the  home  for  90 
days  after  asking  state  officials  to 
develop  a plan  that  would  limit  the  possi- 
bilities of  abuse. 

Since  the  judge  requested  the  state 
guidelines  rather  than  ordering  them, 
state  officials  said  they  might  consider 
other  strategies  that  could  effectively  ban 
the  use  of  any  forms  of  physical  pun- 
ishment in  state-licensed  institutions. 
“People  all  over  this  commonwealth  run 
good  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  they  don’t  beat  people,”  said 
Attorney  General  Frank  Pedrotty. 

Nathan  Yoder,  administrator  of  Faith 
Mission  Home,  told  the  court  that  even  if 
the  state  forbade  the  practice,  the 
institution  would  still  be  bound  by  its 
religious  beliefs  to  spank  its  charges. 
Parents  of  most  of  the  34  residents  of  the 
home  supported  the  practice  of  spanking 
and  testified  in  court  on  behalf  of  the 
home. 

Faith  Mission  Home  is  sponsored  by 
Amish  Mennonite  Aid. 
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The  irony  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr 


An  old  book  has  been  reissued  by  Harper  and  Row: 
Leaves  from  the  Notebook  of  a Tamed  Cynic  by  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  first  published  in  1929.  A copy  of  Leaves  came  to 
my  desk  and  I thumbed  through  it.  I found  it  replete  with 
quotable  quotes  and  about  halfway  through  I began  to  un- 
derline them.  The  book  is  a journal  made  up  of  observa- 
tions by  a young  minister  in  a German-American  denomi- 
nation of  the  Midwest:  the  pastor  of  the  Bethel  Evangeli- 
cal Church  in  Detroit.  The  journal  is  notable  for  its 
candor  and  for  its  incisive  observations  about  the  ironies 
of  parish  life. 

It  begins  with  a blunt  confession  of  the  terrors  of  pas- 
toral visitation:  “I  am  glad  there  are  only  18  families  in 
this  church.  I have  been  visiting  the  members  for  six 
weeks  and  haven’t  seen  all  of  them  yet.  Usually  I walk 
past  a house  two  or  three  times  before  I summon  the 
courage  to  go  in.  I am  always  very  courteously  received, 
so  I don’t  know  exactly  why  I should  not  be  able  to  over- 
come this  curious  timidity”  (p.  11). 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  Throughout  the  journal, 
which  is  dated  from  1915  through  1928,  there  are  repeated 
personal  confessions  and  wry  observations  about  the  sins 
of  society.  Among  them  are,  “I  have  often  observed  that 
privilege  and  power  tend  to  corrupt  the  simple  Christian 
heart.  I am  now  convinced  that  to  these  two  must  be 
added  the  kind  of  obvious  success  which  the  world  knows 
how  to  measure.”  And  so  on  throughout  the  book. 

From  this  book  I turned  to  a biography  of  Niebuhr  by 
Richard  Fox  published  by  Pantheon  last  year.  I found 
that  the  Niebuhr  of  Leaves  was  only  one  Niebuhr.  There 
were  others  as  well.  Actually,  like  Paul  in  Romans  7, 
Niebuhr  often  got  caught  in  his  own  trap.  He  was  sensi- 
tive about  the  problems  of  privilege  and  power  and  yet  he 
was  ambitious.  Soon  after  he  was  called  to  the  Bethel 
Church,  he  began  to  turn  over  pastoral  duties  to  his 
mother  and  others  in  order  that  he  could  engage  in  more 
glamorous  activities  outside  the  congregation.  As  Leaves 
was  ending  he  was  called  to  Union  Seminary  in  New 
York,  where  he  became  a famous  professor  and 
eventually  a sort  of  resident  theologian  for  the  U.S. 

The  biography  follows  him  from  his  boyhood  in  a 
German  immigrant  home  to  a stroke  in  1952  and  nearly 
two  more  decades  of  restricted  activity  until  his  death  in 
1971,  a few  weeks  short  of  his  79th  birthday. 

Niebuhr  became  famous  in  America  for  his  opinions  on 
many  topics,  especially  ethical  and  political  issues.  He 
was  known  as  a theologian  who  believed  in  sin.  In  fact  he 
had  such  a profound  sense  of  sin,  he  seemed  to  despair  of 
redemption.  As  he  wrote  in  Leaves  at  the  end  of  his  De- 
troit experience:  “If  the  church  can  do  nothing  else,  it  can 


bear  witness  to  the  truth  until  such  a day  as  bitter 
experience  will  force  a recalcitrant  civilization  to  a hu- 
mility which  it  does  not  now  possess”  (p.  152). 

As  one  reviews  Niebuhr’s  life,  one  gets  the  impression 
that  for  him  it  was  almost  the  other  way  around.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  make  religion  relevant,  he  ended  up  being  tossed 
about  by  the  events  of  his  times  so  that  Fox  concludes 
that  “Niebuhr’s  life,  like  all  lives  brought  to  self-con- 
sciousness or  subjected  to  scrutiny,  was  a pattern  of 
paradoxes  and  a sequence  of  ironies.  The  uniqueness  of 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  lay  in  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which 
he  pursued  paradox  and  irony  in  both  life  and  thought” 
(Reinhold  Niebuhr,  p.  291). 

We  Mennonites  tend  to  be  uncomfortable  with  paradox. 
We  are  traditionally  straightforward  people  who  were 
taught  to  support  our  “Yes”  and  “No”  by  deeds,  not  oaths. 
We  have  understood  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
intended  to  make  life  more  fulfilling  if  not  easier. 

But  today  we  are  confronted  with  new  complexities  in 
our  lives.  Some  of  us  may  be  searching  for  new  models  of 
Christian  behavior  and  may  wonder  about  Niebuhr’s 
model.  In  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  Christian  Pacifism,  writ- 
ten more  than  30  years  ago,  John  H.  Yoder  reviewed 
Niebuhr’s  position  on  peace  and  war  and  found  his  think- 
ing less  than  adequate  on  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  church,  regeneration,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
concluded,  nevertheless,  that  Niebuhr  has  provided  “real 
service  to  theology,  and  to  pacifism,  in  making  real  the 
omnipresence  of  sin,  even  when  mixed  with  the  best  of 
intentions”  (p.  22). 

One  observes  from  his  biography  that  Niebuhr  the 
German-  American  sought  to  come  to  terms  with  his 
reality  by  becoming  an  American  of  the  Americans.  In 
doing  this  he  slighted  connections  with  the  church  and,  as 
Yoder  noted,  made  the  “unbiblical  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  policing  society  and  for  preserving 
Western  civilization”  (p.  23).  So  we  really  have  little  to 
learn  from  him  on  this  issue.  As  the  biography  shows,  his 
attempts  to  be  Christian  and  political  led  him  to  make  de- 
cisions and  take  positions  that  in  the  light  of  history  seem 
unwise  from  both  perspectives. 

But  we  still  have  his  irony,  and  being  the  straightfor- 
ward, somewhat  unimaginative  people  we  are,  we  can 
learn  from  this.  For  there  is  irony  in  our  background, 
particularly  in  the  Bible.  Indeed  a book  has  just  been 
published  called  Irony  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  Paul  D. 
Duke  (John  Knox,  $11.95).  Even  in  the  Bible,  things  are 
not  always  what  they  seem  at  first  glance. 

There’s  a lesson  in  that.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  was  meant 
that  way. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  curse  that  works 


by  Audie  Gaddis 

It’s  been  a hard  week  for  Bob.  Finishing  projects,  meet- 
ing deadlines,  and  too  many  long  meetings  have  taken 
their  toll.  As  he  leaves  his  office  he  notices  just  how  late  it 
is.  Another  12-hour  day.  His  children  haven’t  seen  him 
since  Monday  and  it’s  now  Thursday.  They’ll  be  asleep 
when  he  gets  home. 

And  for  what?  As  he  drives  home  on  dark  streets  the 
lighted  billboards  and  hurried  radio  commercials  remind 
him  of  his  plight.  “Is  this  all  there  is?”  he  questions.  “I  put 


Work  is  a biblical  curse 
that  works  to  our  advantage 
as  well. 


in  all  these  hours  just  to  buy  the  best  coffee,  live  in  the 
best  neighborhood,  and  dress  the  kids  in  the  best  clothes?” 
In  addition  to  this,  there’s  more  hard  news  for  Bob.  If 
the  commercials  and  billboards  don’t  make  him  seem  like 
a pawn,  then  maybe  realizing  the  federal  government  will 
spend  more  in  a minute  than  he  could  earn  in  a lifetime 
will.  Or  knowing  that,  like  most  other  workers,  he  can 
easily  be  replaced  by  someone  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  White  Collar  Avenue  or  Factory 
Lane. 

Vanity  of  work.  Bob  is  not  alone.  Even  King  Solomon 
bemoaned  the  vanity  of  our  working  lives.  “What  does  a 
man  get  for  all  the  toil  and  anxious  striving  with  which  he 
labors  under  the  sun?”  he  asked  (Eccles.  2:22,  NIV) 

What  do  we  get?  On  the  average  we  will  put  in  over 
90,000  hours  of  “income-producing  work”  in  our  lifetime. 
This  equals  over  10  years  of  round-the-clock  labor.  Add  to 
this  our  work  at  home,  at  church,  and  in  the  community, 
and  we  discover  we  are  working  creatures.  We  will  give 
more  time  to  our  job  than  we  do  to  talking  with  our 
spouse,  playing  with  our  children,  or  praying  to  our  Lord. 

And  for  many,  we  work  when  our  body  is  at  the 
maximum  capacity  for  output — the  typical  first  shift.  So 
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when  we  get  home,  we’re  drained  and  not  able  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  energy  to  those  we  love  so  dearly.  Others 
will  work  while  their  families  sleep,  and  sleep  when  their 
families  are  awake — the  “graveyard  shift.” 

So  what  do  we  show  for  it  when  it’s  all  over?  Some  will 
go  for  all  the  gusto.  They’ll  make  a name  for  themselves. 
And,  if  fortunate,  their  name  may  wind  up  in  the  history 
books.  Maybe  they’ll  be  credited  with  improving  the  social 
order,  advancing  the  economy,  or  they’ll  be  another 
American  success  story.  They  may  attain  fame  and 
fortune  while  millions  go  unnoticed  and  even  millions 
more  starve. 

Yet  most  of  us  will  work  a long  and  sometimes  hard 
life,  then  die  and  eventually  be  forgotten.  If  the  Lord  tar- 
ries, who  will  care  100  years  from  now  about  the  labor  I 
put  in  to  write  this  article? 

God’s  intention.  Is  this  God’s  design?  Am  I only  here  to 
put  in  my  90,000  hours,  retire,  be  replaced,  and  die  only  to 
be  forgotten? 

In  one  way  it  is  God’s  design.  In  another  way  it  isn’t. 
Back  in  the  garden,  God’s  first  command  to  his  fresh-out- 
of-the-dirt  humans  was,  “Be  fruitful  and  increase  in 
number;  fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  Rule  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea  and  the  birds  of  the  air  and  over  every  living  crea- 
ture that  moves  on  the  ground”  (Gen.  1:28). 

Or,  in  my  paraphrase,  “Get  busy,  meet  my  production 
quotas.  Manage  the  earth,  supervise  the  creatures.”  God 
not  only  created  Adam  and  Eve,  he  hired  them.  They 
were  molded  to  be  his  employees. 

It  was  an  ideal  working  environment.  There  were  daily 
meetings  with  a wonderful  boss  and  A-l  working  condi- 
tions. And  Adam  never  had  to  endure  rush  hour. 

Then,  to  ruin  everything,  the  first  labor  dispute.  Not 
only  were  the  employees  challenged  to  disobey  company 
policy,  they  were  also  led  to  believe  in  so  doing  they  would 
be  just  like  the  boss. 

Yet  God  is  not  one  for  labor  negotiations.  In  fact,  he 
drew  up  a new  labor  contract  without  bargaining  and 
changed  the  working  conditions  forever.  No  longer  would 
work  be  simply  an  act  of  fellowship  with  God  and  his 
creation.  No  longer  would  humans  enjoy  the  perfect  job. 
Instead  God  told  the  man,  “By  the  sweat  of  your  brow  you 
will  eat  your  food  until  you  return  to  the  ground"  (Gen. 
3:19). 

So  immediately  work  would  not  just  give)  it  would  also 
take.  Our  bodies  would  agonize  and  waste  away  because 
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of  it.  Throughout  history  millions  would  sacrifice  their 
lives  to  work.  And  our  great  tributes  to  man’s  ingenuity 
would  bear  the  blood  of  the  worker.  Buried  in  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  are  the  many  who  gave  their  last  breath  on 
the  job  site.  The  pyramids,  the  vast  cities,  the  mines,  and 
the  farms  are  the  graveyards  of  the  workers. 

Curse  and  blessing.  It’s  not  fair.  Why  must  I spend 
more  time  behind  a desk  rather  than  on  the  floor  with  my 
children?  Why  must  I work  five  days  (often  six)  to  get  two 
days  off?  Why  do  we  work  so  hard  for  so  little?  It’s  the 
curse.  It’s  the  curse  that  creates  the  agony  in  the  labor. 
Yet  work  is  not  the  curse.  Although  the  curse  of  work  is 
drudgery,  work  itself  is  a blessing. 

Somehow  God  designed  us  to  be  incomplete  without  it. 
To  know  God  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Israelites  had  to  dis- 
cover God  during  the  other  six  days — ‘Six  days  you  shall 
labor  and  do  all  your  work”  (Exod.  20:9).  There  was  no 


It’s  not  fair.  Why  must  I spend 
more  time  at  my  job  than  with 
my  children? 


Sabbath  apart  from  prolonged  periods  of  work. 

And  in  the  New  Testament  I don’t  find  God  in  the 
temple  or  in  the  desert  monastery,  but  in  the  workplace. 
There  in  the  bondage  of  labor  I taste  the  liberation  of 
Christ.  For  on  the  job  I can  possess  a unique  relationship 
with  my  Lord.  On  the  clock  I can  sweat  for  Christ  and  not 
for  the  foreman  (Col.  3:23-24).  In  the  midst  of  a curse  I 
find  life. 

Likewise,  our  carpenter-Savior  called  his  disciples  from 
the  workplace.  Some  were  fishermen,  blue-collar 
workers;  another  was  a tax-collector,  a white-collar 
worker.  Still  others  were  political  activists.  They  were 
indeed  a working  lot. 

During  those  90,000  hours  I,  too,  have  a choice.  I can 
curse  the  toil  of  my  efforts  or  I can  respond  to  Christ’s  call 
for  faithful  discipleship.  I can  watch  a clock,  gripe  about 
other  employees,  and  struggle  up  the  ladder.  Or  I can,  as 
Brother  Lawrence  in  Practicing  the  Presence  of  God,  see 
every  act  of  labor  as  an  opportunity  to  discover  God’s 
nearness.  Rather  than  90,000  hours  of  monotony  I can 
silently  pray  as  I labor,  listen  to  my  co-workers,  and  ap- 
proach each  task  as  a chance  to  create  something  beauti- 
ful for  God,  my  real  boss 

It’s  a curse  that  works.  Work  can  be  an  act  that  robs  us 
of  the  life  we  try  to  enjoy  or  it  can  be  the  means  by  which 
we  discover  life.  It’s  a tool  that  provides  for  the  needs  of 
my  family.  But  above  all,  it’s  an  opportunity  to  know  our 
Lord  who  dwelt  among  the  workers  and  now  seeks  to 
meet  with  us  on  the  job. 


Perhaps  if  we  see  the  workplace  as  another  place  to 
meet  with  God,  we’ll  also  be  sensitive  to  his  voice.  If  all 
the  Bobs  of  the  working  world  will  open  their  ears  to  their 
true  supervisior  then  they  may  hear  a voice  saying,  “Go 
home.  Cease  worshiping  your  job.  Spend  time  with  your 
family.”  For  our  true  supervisor,  Jesus  Christ,  has  hired 
us  for  other  tasks  as  well.  And  in  these  various  tasks  we 
meet  with  Christ  in  new  and  exciting  ways. 

We’ll  also  see  that  we  don’t  work  to  obey  the  demands 
of  the  billboards  and  commercials.  Rather  we  work  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  God  who  desires  to  meet  with  us.  It’s 
a curse  that  works. 


A parable  of  the  sower 

“A  sower  went  out  to  sow  her  seed  ...” 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  before  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  she  gathered  her  car  keys,  her  Bible,  tape, 
tacks,  and  activity  packets  and  she  went  forth  to  sow. 

“And  as  she  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside 

yy 

She  waited  seven  anxious  minutes  at  a home  on 
Valley  View  Drive.  David  came  out  in  a plaid  suit.  He 
had  chosen  it  specially  because  his  mother  had  made 
it. 

“Some  fell  upon  a rock  ...” 

The  Bible  story  was  about  Abraham  and  Lot,  but 
Jennifer  did  not  hear  it.  First  she  whispered.  Then 
she  tried  to  unstick  a messy  picture.  It  was  on  the 
wrong  page. 

“Some  fell  among  thorns  ...” 

When  she  dismissed  her  class  at  twelve  o’clock, 
Mike  left  carrying  his  pupil  book.  He  would  not  be 
back,  he  said.  His  parents  were  going  to  Las  Vegas. 

“Other  seed  fell  on  good  ground  ...” 

She  drove  home  in  quiet  exhaustion,  listening  to 
her  small  passengers.  Nicole,  a child  who  had  never 
attended  church,  confided  loudly,  “I  already  know  my 
verse  for  tomorrow.” 

“And  the  seed  bore  fruit,  an  hundredfold.” 

—Bonnie  Heppner 
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Mennonite  Church  colleges  and  the  Ten- Year  Goals 


Our  students  and  faculty  can  help 

by  Kirk  Alliman,  Richard  Detweiler,  and  Victor  Stoltzf us 


The  Mennonite  Church  is  committing  itself  to  increased 
growth  and  giving  for  the  next  10  years.  We  are  focusing 
energy  and  vision  beyond  ourselves,  not  merely  preserv- 
ing what  we  have.  As  presidents  of  Hesston  College  in 
Kansas,  Eastern  Mennonite  College  in  Virginia,  and 
Goshen  College  in  Indiana,  we  believe  our  students  and 
faculty  can  help  the  church  respond  to  the  Ten-Year- 
Goals.  We  offer  the  following  ideas  and  pledge  our  help  to 
transform  them  into  action. 

Like  any  other  Christians,  we  can  help  by  being  who  we 
are  and  contributing  what  we  do  best.  Colleges,  like 
churches,  should  not  be  too  caught  up  in  the  whirl  of  the 
world.  We  need  a little  distance  from  the  fast  lane  of 
everyday  affairs.  We  need  to  be  free  to  search  for  truth 
with  some  insulation  from  the  clamor  for  immediate 
results.  While  our  best  classroom  lectures  do  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  they  are  meant  not  merely  to  entertain 
the  mind  but  to  engage  it  in  a process  of  growth  and  ex- 
ploration. 

We  are  places  where  students  and  faculty  teach  and 
learn  truths  about  our  world  and  the  new  world  God  is 
making,  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  are  multiracial,  interna- 
tional communities.  Our  alumni  are  in  every  state  of  the 
U.S.  and  in  more  than  100  other  countries. 

Battle  for  the  mind.  One  of  our  contributions  to  evan- 
gelism is  to  provide  a total  learning  environment  that 
makes  Christian  faith  credible  to  thinking  people.  We  live 
in  a radically  secularized  culture  where  millions  have  no 
Christian  memory.  The  battle  for  the  mind  is  intense.  The 
nation’s  popular  religionists  have  strongly  blended  faith 
in  God  with  promotion  of  the  world’s  success  values  and 
military  security.  At  the  other  extreme  is  a tepid  religious 
faith  reduced  to  a few  private  virtues. 

Penetrating  our  secular  and  religious  cultures  with  a 
message  richly  graced  with  the  saving  message  of  Jesus 
and  the  peace  and  justice  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  full 
biblical  dimension  is  a demanding  task.  Only  an  evange- 
lism “vitally  personal  and  awesomely  transcendent”  is 
equal  to  that  task.  Our  campuses  now  have  student 
groups  which  meet  to  inform  themselves  about,  and  sus- 
tain interest  in,  world  mission. 

Our  colleges  must  not  only  study  the  faith,  but  also 
understand  the  current  ideologies  which  are  hostile  to 
that  faith.  The  secular  “isms”  of  today  are  both  modern 
and  ancient,  sometimes  blended  with  one  another  and 
often  mutually  antagonistic.  A Christian  college  offers  an 
arena  for  debate  in  which  these  ideas  can  be  tested 
against  Christian  beliefs. 

Colleges  contribute  research  tools  which  have  been 
helpful  to  the  church.  In  light  of  current  church  goals, 
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some  investigators  among  us  should  help  us  understand 
our  own  internal  barriers  to  confident,  clear  Christian 
witness.  Is  our  hesitancy  the  last  residue  of  ethnic  shy- 
ness? Are  we  intimidated  by  a relativistic  world  which 
sees  a little  truth  in  all  sincere  beliefs?  Have  we  chosen  to 
specialize  in  peace  and  service  ministries  with  the  expec- 


No  institution,  other  than  the 
home,  is  stronger  than  the 
Mennonite  colleges  for 
eliciting  lifelong  church 
loyalty  and  involvement. 


tation  that  evangelism  is  a vocation  for  other  Christians? 

We  also  could  learn  further  from  our  growing  churches. 
Researchers  could  identify  the  styles  of  leadership,  wor- 
ship, and  other  factors  associated  with  Mennonite  church 
growth  that  have  integrity  with  our  history  and  theology. 

Faith  of  their  own.  The  new  goals  of  the  church  push 
us  toward  the  ideal  of  helping  students  grow  a faith  of 
their  own  and  the  motivation  and  skills  to  share  it  with 
others.  Net  church  growth  is  effected  not  only  by  bringing 
new  persons  in  the  front  door  of  the  church  but  also  by 
reducing  the  loss  of  youth  out  the  back  door. 

Congregational  based-research  studies  have  found  that 
no  institution,  other  than  the  home,  is  stronger  than  the 
Mennonite  colleges  for  eliciting  lifelong  church  loyalty 
and  involvement. 

With  regard  to  stewardship,  a college  is  a fitting  place 
to  teach  and  learn  Christian  attitudes  toward  talent, 
time,  and  treasure.  We  give  out  of  gratitude  because  first 
we  have  received. 

A campus  is  an  enacted  parable  of  receiving.  Students 
live  in  buildings  others  have  erected,  read  books  others 
have  written,  use  technology  others  have  invented,  sing 
music  others  have  composed,  respond  to  a faith  for  which 
others  have  died.  As  students  grow  in  competence  and 
confidence,  they  begin  to  give  back  and  enter  the  stream 
of  contributing  adult  history. 

In  such  an  environment,  the  stewardship  response  to 
nature,  to  our  own  gifts,  and  to  money  is  subtly  taught 
and  caught.  With  the  exception  of  the  faculty,  the  most 
faithful  and  sacrificial  financial  contributors  to  our 
colleges  are  their  alumni  and  persons  whose  lives  have 
been  influenced  by  their  association  with  the  colleges. 

Stewardship  is  being  taught.  Stimulated  by  a church 
united  around  new  giving  goals,  we  can  do  even  better. 
Loyalties  developed  in  college  spill  over  into  generous  giv- 
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Cross-cultural  experiences  help  Mennonite  college  students 
broaden  their  horizons  and  learn  about  Christian  service.  Here 
Jim  Caskey  chats  with  his  new  friends  in  Honduras , where  he 
was  part  of  Goshen  College's  Study-Service  Trimester. 


ing  to  congregational  and  community  needs.  Because 
graduates  of  church  colleges  are  more  likely  to  become  ac- 
tive members  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and  because 
education  typically  adds  earning  capacity,  financial  sup- 
port from  Mennonite  colleges’  alumni  is  an  important 
resource  to  the  multimillion-dollar  church  ministries. 

Gaining  momentum.  The  new  church  goals  are  gaining 
momentum.  Because  they  are  for  10  years,  it  is  important 
to  plan  now  for  future  leadership  needs.  Paul  Gingrich, 
president  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  recently  said 
that  virtually  all  of  our  overseas  missionaries  are 
graduates  of  Mennonite  colleges.  Many  pastors,  lay 
leaders,  and  church-agency  people  also  formed  their 
identity  as  Christians  with  a Mennonite  theology  in  our 
colleges. 

Your  prayers,  counsel,  and  support  are  vital  as  we,  with 
you,  respond  to  a church  newly  energized  by  ambitious 
goals.  We  must  make  it  financially  possible  for  more 
students  to  enter  our  doors.  When  parents,  congregations, 
and  colleges  plan  ahead  and  work  together,  the  ideal  of  at 
least  one  year  at  EMC,  Hesston,  or  Goshen  for  all  college- 
bound  Mennonite  youth  becomes  possible. 

Even  in  these  difficult  times,  college  and  church 
renewal  are  possible.  Together,  our  congregations,  con- 
ferences, and  colleges  can  multiply  the  potential  of  our  in- 
dividual resources  as  we  respond  to  the  new  growth  and 
giving  goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 


The  Bible  is  a dear  Mend 


by  Willard  Metzger 

As  the  Bible  lies  open  on  my  desk,  my  mind  seems  to 
race  through  a thousand  thoughts.  This  book  has  become 
precious  to  me,  like  a dear  friend  who  has  often  comforted 
me  and  dried  my  tears.  It  is  frightening  to  think  that  this 
friend  may  be  discredited,  proven  false,  and  fake. 
However,  my  heart  tells  me  different.  How  can  I affirm 
its  legitimacy  and  credibility? 

I remember  many  sleepless  nights,  when  the  anguish  of 
my  burdened  heart  chased  rest  far  from  me.  I remember 
how  I rose  from  my  bed  and  traveled  to  the  living  room 
couch,  Bible  in  arm.  As  I poured  out  my  innermost 
concerns  and  fear  in  prayer,  I clutched  the  Bible  as  I 
would  a friend  who  empathizes  with  me.  As  I opened  the 
book,  I read  words  of  comfort  that  spoke  directly  to  my 
need.  I read  historical  accounts  of  others  who  had  wept 
the  same  tears.  I was  not  alone,  the  book  seemed  to  say.  I 
could  rest,  sleep  in  peace,  trusting  my  God  with  my 
concern.  It  spoke  to  me  as  a friend,  comforting  and 
reassuring. 

I also  remember  sharing  my  friend  with  others  and  the 
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impact  it  had  on  them.  In  one  rowdy  group  I tried  to  share 
the  reality  of  God’s  justice  and  love.  But  the  mood  of  the 
crowd  seemed  to  sweep  away  any  desire  to  reflect  on 
God’s  character.  I remember  praying  that  God  would 
speak.  As  the  people  began  to  be  silent  I read  a portion  of 
the  Bible  aloud.  I did  not  make  any  comments  on  the 
passage,  feeling  it  would  be  useless  and  a waste  of  time. 

To  my  surprise,  people  approached  me  after  dismissal,  ac- 
knowledging hearts  that  were  being  both  convicted  and 
drawn.  They  heard  the  voice  of  my  friend  gently 
unearthing  secret  hurts  and  begging  that  healing  and  res- 
toration be  accepted. 

History  reveals  many  efforts  of  people  attempting  to 
strip  the  Bible  of  its  worth  and  identity.  Rulers  have 
promised  its  annihilation.  But  it  still  exists  as  an  eternal 
friend  risen  from  the  dead. 

Perhaps  I am  too  simple  and  gullible,  but  the  Bible  has 
proven  to  me  its  identity  and  credibility  as  the  Word  of 
God.  My  Creator  and  best  friend  speaks  to  me  through  his 
word.  Even  if  many  may  reject  the  Bible,  I shall  always 
hold  it  close  to  me,  hearing  its  words  of  rebuke  and 
comfort.  ^ 
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Opting  for  the  poor 

by  Richard  McSorley 


As  Jesus  pictures  the  final  judgment  (Matt.  25),  “option 
for  the  poor”  is  a requirement  for  entering  heaven.  Ap- 
parently, if  we  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and 
take  care  of  the  other  needs  of  the  poor,  we  get  into 
heaven.  Otherwise,  we  don’t.  But  what  does  this  “opting” 
mean?  Must  I actually,  physically,  help  the  poor  if  I am  to 
make  it  into  heaven? 

The  word  “poor”  has  many  meanings.  Everyone  is  poor 
in  some  way.  The  rich  need  love.  Sinners  need  repentance. 
Children  need  affection.  The  ignorant  need  learning. 
There  are  so  many  meanings  of  the  word  “poor”  that  the 
gospel  message  loses  all  sense  unless  I take  the  meaning 
as  used  by  the  gospel  to  mean  economic  poor.  It  is  in  this 
meaning  that  Jesus  speaks.  He  talks  of  people  who  are 
hungry,  naked,  homeless,  and  in  prison.  In  the  parable 
about  Dives  and  Lazarus,  he  pictures  the  poor  Lazarus  as 
eating  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  Dives’  table. 

Direct  and  indirect  service.  Must  I physically  feed  the 
poor  to  qualify  as  “opting  for  the  poor”?  If  I am  serving 
food  in  a soup  kitchen,  clearly,  I qualify.  But  what  if  I 
only  cook  the  food?  Does  that  count  as  serving  the  poor? 
What  if  I only  beg  for  food  from  the  market  and  collect  it 
in  my  truck?  Am  I serving?  Suppose  I write  letters  to  beg 
money  to  supply  the  truck  and  staff?  Am  I serving?  Sup- 
pose I educate  others  to  be  concerned  about  the  needs  of 
the  poor?  Suppose  I set  up  an  institution  that  teaches 
others  about  the  need  of  doing  these  things?  Is  that  opting 
for  the  poor?  “Yes,”  I answer  to  all  these  questions,  even 
though  the  actions  are  progressively  removed  from  the 
actual  personal  contact  with  the  poor. 

But  is  it  also  true  that  the  further  I am  removed  from 
the  actual  personal  contact,  the  easier  it  is  for  me  to  cut 
my  connection  to  the  poor  and  turn  the  work  I do  to  other 
purposes?  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way.  If  I once  had  the 
personal  contact,  and  keep  renewing  it,  it  is  possible  to 
spend  my  time  in  institutional  service  to  the  poor  through 
education  or  other  institutions  and  continue  to  opt  for  the 
poor.  If  I never  had  the  personal  contact  or,  once  having 
it,  fail  to  renew  it,  or  live  in  a lifestyle  that  distances  me 
from  sharing  hardships  the  poor  have,  I can  easily  lose 
my  vision  of  service  to  the  poor. 

Circumstances  can  erode  an  institution’s  connection  to 
the  poor.  For  instance,  a school  may  begin  to  educate  the 
poor.  As  time  passes,  increasing  costs  require  higher  tui- 
tion. Little  by  little  the  poor  are  forced  out  and  what 
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began  as  a service  to  the  poor  becomes  a school  for  the 
rich.  If,  despite  this  change,  the  school  continues  to  focus 
its  teaching  on  the  truth  that  the  poor  are  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  that  the  social  structures  of  society  must 
serve  the  needs  of  the  poor,  those  working  in  such  a school 
might  still  be  opting  for  the  poor. 

This  is  what  I think  opting  for  the  poor  means.  It  in- 
cludes both  serving  the  poor  directly  or  doing  something 


If  we  serve  the  poor, 
we  get  into  heaven. 
Otherwise,  we  don’t. 


needed  to  transform  the  institutions  of  society  so  that 
they  serve  justice  and  peace.  In  this  way  the  poor,  who 
suffer  most  from  injustice  and  war,  are  served.  Indi- 
viduals can  be  more  sure  they  are  opting  for  the  poor  if,  in 
daily  living,  they  share,  as  far  as  the  accomplishing  of 
their  work  allows,  in  the  privations  and  hardship  of  the 
poor. 

Example  of  Dorothy  Day.  The  human  temptation  to 
stray  from  the  path  of  service  lead  some  people  like 
Dorothy  Day  of  Catholic  Worker  to  stay  personally  close 
to  the  poor  both  to  insure  their  commitment  and  to 
deepen  it.  But  she  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  poor 
could  be  served  in  many  ways.  She  wrote  a newspaper 
column  for  40  years;  she  wrote  books.  Writing  was  part  of 
her  service  to  the  poor. 

One  day  a newspaper  reporter  asked  Dorothy  Day, 
“What  do  you  think  of  Jesuits  who  live  in  nice  rooms  in 
universities?  Do  you  think  they  follow  the  gospel?” 

“God  calls  people  to  different  forms  of  service,”  she 
answered,  “I  don’t  know  what  God  calls  others  to  do.  I am 
sure  of  what  God  calls  me  to  do.”  By  her  own  personal 
politics  of  hospitality  to  the  down  and  out,  she  helped 
change  the  unjust  structures  of  society.  On  the  issues  of 
peace,  racial  justice,  working  conditions,  and  solidarity 
with  the  poor,  she  probably  did  more,  in  the  last  50  years, 
to  move  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  right  direction  than 
any  other  single  person. 

Day’s  life  illustrates  the  gospel  paradox  of  divine 
strength  working  through  human  weakness.  She  worked 
along  with  and  through  the  power  of  God.  So  do  all  who 
opt  for  the  poor  when  they  do  that  because  they  believe 
that  is  what  God  wants  them  to  do.  ^ 
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(commitment) 


FOR 
US, 

IT  ST1LC 


As  Mennonites,  we  take  our  com- 
mitment seriously,  living  a lifestyle 
with  Jesus  as  Lord. 

We  are  sharing  Christ’s  love  as 
MBM  assists  conferences  and 
congregations  in  church  planting 
and  development  MBM  has 
committed  nearly  $400,000 

HAS  MEANING  •— 

communities,  working  together 
to  accomplish  the  Ten-Year  Goals. 
Consider  a gift  this  month  to  help 
others  find  meaning  in  their  lives. 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart,  IN  46515-0370 
219/294-7523  (Voice/TTY) 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Morris  Hatton  leads  spirited  gospel  singing  at  the  piano  during  one  of  the  worship  services.  Here 
he  is  assisted  by  his  wife,  Alma.  Morris,  a Mennonite  pastor  in  Florida,  grew  up  in  the  100-year- 
old  black  Mennonite  community  of  Boone,  N.C. 


Black-style  worship  energizes 
participants  at  AAMA  Assembly 


Fervent  preaching,  praying,  and  sing- 
ing— all  in  the  traditional  black  style — 
energized  the  participants  at  the  annual 
assembly  of  Afro-American  Mennonite 
Association.  The  Aug.  7-10  event  was  held 
at  Covenant  College  in  the  Chicago  sub- 
urb of  River  Forest. 

The  speakers,  musicians,  and  worship 
leaders  urged  black  Mennonites  to  hang 
onto  the  expressions  of  faith  that  have 
been  part  of  the  black  experience  in 
America.  One  pastor  quoted  a white  wor- 
shiper at  a black  congregation  as  saying, 
“You  don’t  have  to  be  black  to  praise  God, 
but  it  sure  helps!” 

The  organizers  of  the  assembly  noted 
that  1986  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
first  Mennonite  mission  efforts  among 
black  people.  The  pioneers  were  Men- 
nonite Brethren  church  planters  in 
Boone,  N.C.  Today  there  are  still  only  a 
handful  of  black  congregations  in  the  MB 
and  other  Mennonite  denominations.  But 
the  Mennonite  Church,  whose  work  in 
black  communities  started  a few  years 
later,  now  has  nearly  70  black  or  pre- 
dominantly black  congregations  in  20 
states. 

Picking  up  the  historical  connection, 
the  assembly  opened  with  a keynote  ser- 
mon on  the  event’s  theme:  “We’ve  Come 
This  Far  by  Faith.”  The  speaker  was  Bill 
Bently,  a retired  Chicago  pastor  and 


professor  who  is  now  a national  black 
church  leader.  The  grandfatherly  little 
man  in  an  African  outfit  delivered  a hard- 
hitting call  for  black  pride  and  gave  a 
black  history  lesson. 

Like  many  black  preachers,  Bently 
compared  the  slavery  and  oppression  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  with  the  slavery 
and  oppression  of  blacks  in  America. 
“Like  the  Hebrews,  we  must  not  let  our- 
selves forget  where  we  came  from,”  he 
reminded  the  audience.  “Let  your  faith, 
in  light  of  your  heritage,  guide  you.” 
Bently  urged  black  Mennonites  to  sort 
wisely  through  the  “European  cultural 
baggage”  of  their  denomination.  “If  you 
have  to  sell  your  Afro-American  soul  to 
become  a Mennonite,”  he  said,  “then 
you’ve  made  a poor  bargain.” 

A response  to  that  came  in  the  sermon 
the  following  evening,  when  Lee  Lowery 
told  of  his  struggles  to  be  both  black  and 
Mennonite  ever  since  he  joined  the  Men- 
nonite Church  as  a young  person  35  years 
ago.  One  incident  that  stuck  with  him 
was  his  brother’s  comment  that  Lee  was 
acting  like  a white  person.  Lowery,  now 
pastor  of  Bethel  Mennonite  Church  in 
Chicago,  expressed  love  and  admiration 
for  the  white  Mennonite  women  who 
brought  the  faith  to  him  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  but  said  the  big  question  for  him 
has  always  been,  “How  do  I live  out  this 


faith  in  the  real  world  of  the  black 
ghetto?” 

Though  this  year’s  assembly  was  hurt 
by  poor  attendance — about  60 — and  some 
hitches  in  the  planning,  the  mood  was 
upbeat,  and  speaker  after  speaker  ex- 
pressed excitement  about  the  future  of 
AAMA.  “V/e’re  growing  much  faster  than 
the  rest  of  the  Mennonite  Church,”  said 
Joy  Lovett,  a General  Board  administra- 
tor who  is  AAMA’s  executive  secretary. 
“The  Ten-Year  Goals  aren’t  ambitious 
enough  for  us.” 

Much  of  the  discussion  at  the  business 
session  focused  on  strengthening  the  local 
black  congregation.  Leadership  develop- 
ment is  seen  as  one  of  AAMA’s  biggest 
jobs,  and  Lovett  reported  on  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Hesston  College-based  Pastoral 
Studies  Program  and  the  relocating  of  the 
Lark  Leadership  Education  Program 
from  Goshen  College  to  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  Both  programs  emphasize  prac- 
tical training  for  people  who  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  leave  their  jobs  and  move  their 
families. 

Participants  in  the  business  session 
also  looked  at  ways  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  local  congregations  and  at- 
tract more  men  and  youth.  Many  of  the 
congregations  are  in  low-income  areas 
where  jobs  are  hard  to  find  and  churches 
are  viewed  as  places  for  older  women.  In 
an  effort  to  correct  that,  AAMA  is  setting 
up  small  businesses  in  several  locations 
and  publishing  a manual  for  youth  direc- 
tors and  also  a manual  to  help  congrega- 
tions evangelize  and  disciple  men. 

Other  activities  at  the  assembly  in- 
cluded a variety  of  workshops,  an  evening 
of  music  and  drama  (led  by  a nondenomi- 
national  Chicago  group  which  is  in  the 
process  of  becoming  a Mennonite  con- 
gregation), and  a closing  worship  service 
that  featured  Leslie  Francisco — a newly 
commissioned  black  bishop  in  Virginia 
Conference. 

Receiving  special  recognition  during 
the  weekend  were  Bill  Scott,  outgoing 
chairman  of  the  AAMA  board;  Joy  Lov- 
ett, AAMA’s  tireless  staff  person  who 
underwent  major  surgery  recently;  and 
four  new  black  pastors  in  the  Mennonite 
Church — Jimmy  Johnson  of  New  York 
City,  Frank  Jackson  of  Chicago,  Brent 
Foster  of  Omaha,  and  Morris  Hatton  of 
Sarasota,  Fla. — Steve  Shenk 
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Tom  Sine  calls  on  Virginia  Mennonites  to  live 
up  to  their  Anabaptist  ideals. 

‘Reclaim  your  heritage,’ 
Sine  urges 
Virginia  Conference 

“You  can’t  get  there  from  here,”  said  Tom 
Sine  at  the  76th  annual  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia Conference,  July  9-13.  He  was 
speaking  on  the  theme,  “Now  Is  the  Time 
for  Searching,”  and  was  pointing  out  that 
many  mainline  denominations  have  be- 
come silent  and  their  members  are  more 
interested  in  getting  another  home,  a 
boat,  or  a camper  than  serving  others  in 
the  name  of  Christ. 

Mennonites  are  not  much  different, 
reflected  Sine,  an  author  and  futurist 
who  has  spoken  to  numerous  Mennonite 
groups  since  his  well-received  talks  to  the 
youth  at  the  Ames  85  convention  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  The  only  way  to  make 
an  impact  on  the  world  is  to  “go  back  to 
Scripture  and  reclaim  the  kingdom  of 
God  that  is  the  center  of  our  faith.”  He 
told  the  Mennonites,  “You  must  reclaim 
your  Anabaptist  heritage  and  move  for- 
ward with  compassion  and  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  presence  of  God’s 
people  in  service  and  witness. 

“I  don’t  know  of  anyone  else  who  has 
the  message  of  justice  and  peace  that  you 
have,”  Sine  continued.  “You  have  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  evangelical 
mainline  tradition.  Please  do  not  keep  the 
light  to  yourself.” 

“Now  Is  the  Time  for  Renewal”  was  the 
theme  chosen  for  the  conference 
assembly.  Renewal  and  prayer  are  seen 
as  the  first  steps  toward  reaching  the 
Mennonite  Church’s  Ten-Year  Goals. 

Speaking  to  the  youth  one  night,  Sine 
said,  “We  need  you  to  actively  start  tak- 
ing responsibility  and  begin  running  the 
show.”  He  distributed  a questionnaire, 
which  over  200  youth — and  adults — com- 
pleted. 

Later,  Sine  spoke  on  “Now  Is  the  Time 
for  Sharing”  and  began  by  referring  to 
the  questionnaire  results.  Over  50  percent 
of  the  respondees  do  not  have  a regular 
prayer  time.  Over  30  percent  have  never 
had  a course  in  Anabaptist  theology. 
Most  of  the  books  read  are  by  non-Men- 


nonite  authors.  “With  this  diet,  in  10 
years  you  will  just  be  another  funda- 
mentalist, evangelical  denomination,”  he 
predicted.  “Mennonites  invented  lifestyle 
change  and  now  you  don’t  talk  much 
about  it.  Make  what’s  in  your  Anabaptist 
books  come  alive.” 

A new  record  was  set  for  attendance  at 
the  assembly,  held  for  the  fifth  straight 
year  at  Highland  Retreat  near  Bergton, 
Va.  Over  1,250  persons  registered  for  one 
or  more  of  the  sessions.  Around  150 
families  stayed  on  the  grounds. 

At  one  of  the  five  business  sessions, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  dean 
George  Brunk  III  presented  a paper  on 
“Headship  and  the  Role  of  Women  in  the 
Church.”  His  conclusions  were:  the  head- 
ship principle  is  significant  in  calling 
Christians  to  respect  order  and  gender 
characteristics  in  their  life  together; 
there  may  be  some  sense  in  which  male 
headship  is  permanent,  but  the  evidence 
does  not  point  to  inflexibility  of  practice; 
male  headship,  in  any  case,  need  not  limit 
the  role  of  women  who  are  gifted  and 
called.  Open  discussion  by  the  delegates 
revealed  there  is  still  a difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  women’s  roles. 

Over  200  youth  were  present  and 
enjoyed  camping  together  and  sharing  in 
social  activities  and  study  sessions.  Over 
100  children  enjoyed  special  activities 
each  morning.  Young  adult  events  were 
planned  for  the  first  time  and  attended  by 
about  50  persons. — Richard  Good 


Mennonite  Your  Way  V 
to  feature 
‘intentional  travel’ 

A new  Mennonite  Your  Way  Directory  V 
will  be  published  next  March.  Leon  and 
Nancy  Stauffer,  originators  of  the 
Mennonite  Your  Way  program,  say  the 
Directory — for  1987-89 — will  focus  on 
intentional  travel.  They  invite  people  to 
request  an  application  form  by  Nov.  20  if 
they  wish  to  be  listed  as  hosts. 

First  published  in  1976,  the  Mennonite 
Your  Way  directories  list  nearly  2,000 
families  throughout  North  America  who 
have  agreed  to  host  travelers  coming 
through  their  area.  The  current  Men- 
nonite Your  Way  Directory  IV,  which 
expires  at  the  end  of  1986,  also  includes  a 
listing  of  325  contact  persons  in  more 
than  50  foreign  countries. 

The  new  Mennonite  Your  Way  Direc- 
tory V,  while  similar  in  format  to  pre- 
vious directories,  will  include  several  new 
features.  A central  theme  will  be  inten- 
tional travel — travel  with  a purpose.  It 
will  also  include  a Mennonite-Your- 
Wayer  profile,  ideas  for  traveling  with 
children,  tips  for  traveling  cross- 
culturally,  30-day  wellness-as-you-travel 
calendar,  and  a list  of  persons  wanting  to 
swap — houses,  campers,  quilt  patterns. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Mennonite  Your  Way  V at  Box  1525, 
Salunga,  PA  17538. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Thinking  with  mind  & heart 

Back-to-school  week  is  a good  time  to  reflect  on  an  end-of-school 
admonition:  “Educated  people  must  think  with  their  hearts  as  well  as 
their  minds.” 

Goshen  College  commencement  speaker  Parker  Palmer  asserted  in 
April  that  our  Western  tradition  of  rationality  has  too  long  divorced  mind 
and  heart.  The  “mind  of  Christ”  (1  Cor.  2:16)  he  described  as  critical,  ra- 
tional, perceptive,  and  shrewd  in  debate  and  dialogue,  but  always  think- 
ing from  the  heart. 

Mennonite  colleges  were  established  early  in  this  century  because 
church  leaders  held  particular  convictions  about  “mind-heart”  education. 
At  a time  now  when  strong  external  forces  buffet  all  colleges — fewer 
students,  less  outside  funding,  and  rapidly  changing  job  markets,  to  name 
a few — the  Ten-Year  Goals  provide  a special  perspective  for  searching  the 
soul  of  the  Mennonite  college. 

The  goals  for  witness  and  stewardship  are  set  in  the  context  of 
“renewal  in  response  to  God’s  love  and  generosity.”  God’s  love  does  not 
renew  on  a piecemeal  or  part-time  basis;  renewal  of  the  heart  is  also 
renewal  of  the  mind.  I pray  that  response  to  the  goals  will  call  forth,  especially 
from  our  young  people,  the  clearest  thinking,  the  most  finely  honed  skills, 
and  the  greatest  compassion,  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  task  of  Mennonite  colleges  is  to  enable  that  development.  This  year 
at  Goshen  College,  for  example,  a total  academic  review  is  priority 
agenda.  As  faculty  members,  we  welcome  your  prayers  for  this  process: 
that  planning  will  lead  to  refocused  and  energized  program  which 
provides  a “mind  of  Christ”  education  for  the  1990s. — Alice  Roth 
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MBCM  prepares  to  launch 
new  family  life  ministry 


“MBCM  must  give  priority  to  helping  con- 
gregations strengthen  family  life,” 
Donella  Clemens  told  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  in  its  June  27-28  meeting 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  And  by  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  the  board  determined  to  do  just 
that. 

Clemens,  who  chairs  the  Franconia 
Conference  Nurture  Commission  and 
heads  churchwide  girls’  activities  for 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Com- 
mission, traveled  from  Souderton,  Pa.,  to 
join  in  the  board’s  scheduled  discussion  of 
“what  a new  creative  family-life  portfolio 
might  look  like.”  She  participated  along 
with  WMSC  family  life  secretary  Pauline 
Lehman  and  WMSC  executive  secretary 
Barbara  Reber.  The  three  were  invited  in 
recognition  of  the  partnership  estab- 
lished in  1982  between  MBCM  and  WMSC 
for  giving  leadership  to  family  life  educa- 
tion. 

The  other  key  participant  in  the  brain- 
storming session  was  Clare  Schumm,  pas- 
tor of  nearby  Sunnyside  Mennonite 
Church.  Schumm  described  his  vision  of  a 
marriage,  family,  and  singles  ministry  in 
every  congregation,  using  the  resources 
of  members  beyond  the  pastor.  He 
illustrated  by  mentioning  some  of  the 
support  groups  and  activities  which  have 
emerged  at  Sunnyside  in  response  to 
identification  of  family  needs.  A key 
structure  is  a family  life  committee  to 
create  settings  for  sharing  deep  needs  and 
hurts  which  in  most  Sunday  school  classes 
can  be  touched  only  on  the  surface. 

Clemens  reported  recent  requests 
which  had  come  to  her  Nurture  Commis- 
sion to  help  parents  of  troubled  teens, 
blended  families,  infertile  couples,  single 
parents,  parents  and  siblings  of  ho- 
mosexuals, disabled  family  members,  and 
other  needy  groups.  Others  added  that 
sexuality  concerns  are  great,  including 
sexual  abuse,  concerns  relating  to  inti- 
macy, and  a too-limited  understanding  of 
covenant.  Lehman  reported  that  WMSC 
is  giving  special  emphasis  during  the  next 
year  to  supporting  parents  in  their  tasks. 

The  board  discussion  emphasized  that 
if  the  Mennonite  Church’s  vision  of 
growth  in  the  next  10  years  is  successful, 
many  new  families  with  multiplied  crises 
may  be  anticipated.  It  was  agreed  that 
strong  family  life  has  been  and  should 
continue  to  be  an  attraction  for  joining 
the  Mennonite  Church.  A vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  Ten-Year  Goals  of  building 
“strong  congregations  of  caring  dis- 
ciples,” therefore,  needs  to  be  countering 
society’s  stresses  on  family  life. 

“In  light  of  the  urgent  need  for  un- 
dergirding family  life  ministries  in  con- 


ferences and  congregations,  and  in  light 
of  the  challenge  offered  by  the  Mennonite 
Church  Ten-Year  Goals,”  the  board  acted 
to  ask  a particular  person  to  accept  a half- 
time appointment  as  MBCM  staff  person 
for  family  life  education. 

While  convinced  of  the  urgency  of  such 
a task  even  for  a full-time  person,  the 
board  acknowledged  the  continuing 
shortage  of  contributions  from  the  church 
which  had  prevented  similar  action  last 
October.  At  that  time,  the  board  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
place Fran  Greaser,  the  previous  family 
life  staff  person,  after  she  concluded  her 
work  in  April. 

Board  members  agreed  that  the 
primary  difference  between  their  action 
in  June  and  their  inaction  in  October  was 
the  element  of  hope.  Contributions  in 
1986  have  continued  sluggish,  even  slower 
than  the  previous  year.  But  many  persons 
had  expressed  dismay  about  phasing  out 
family  life  education.  And  the  General 
Board  in  April  urged  MBCM  to  work 
more  aggressively  in  helping  the  church 
understand  its  vital  tasks  on  behalf  of  the 
denomination. 

The  board  was  also  emboldened  by  a 
two-hour  meeting  with  Daniel  Kauffman, 
retired  director  of  development  for 
Goshen  College.  He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  telling  MBCM  stories  so  that 
members  of  the  church  feel  ownership  in 
what  is  being  done. 

Board  members  quickly  identified 
many  stories  which  are  too  little  known: 
Harold  Bauman’s  Ministerial  Informa- 
tion Center,  which  helps  congregations 
find  pastors;  the  Ames  85  Youth  Conven- 
tion, where  more  than  2,000  young  people 
were  turned  on  to  Christian  service; 
Arnoldo  Casas’  quarterly  editing  of  Ecos 
Menonitas  for  Hispanic  Mennonites; 
God’s  Managers  seminars  led  by  Ray  and 
Lillian  Bair;  Edgar  Metzler’s  work  on 
peace  issues;  Marlene  Kropf’s  help  with 
Christian  education;  guidelines  for  set- 
ting pastors’  salaries;  the  annual  con- 
ference for  youth  ministers  arranged  by 
Lavon  Welty;  and  many  others. 

Since  so  much  of  the  MBCM  story  in- 
volves partnership  with  conferences,  the 
board  agreed  that  collaboration  with  con- 
ference leaders  would  be  vital.  It  was 
proposed  to  develop  procedures  wherein 
MBCM  could  join  forces  with  conferences 
in  special  events  to  tell  their  common 
stories.  In  addition,  the  board  authorized 
the  search  for  a part-time  development 
staff  person  to  help  in  the  listening  and 
communication  process.  This  person 
would  replace  Jon  Kauffmann-Kennel, 
who  resigned  a year  ago  as  director  of 
communications. 


Anna  Kurtz 

BACK  FROM  GHANA 

Kurtz  switches  from 
nursing  to  teaching 

The  primary  role  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  Anna  Marie  Kurtz  in 
Ghana  has  changed  from  nursing  to  Bible 
teaching.  She  recently  completed  a three- 
month  North  American  assignment. 

Kurtz  has  served  25  years  in  the  West 
African  country — most  of  those  years  as 
a nurse.  With  qualified  Ghanaians 
available  to  staff  a new  government 
health  post  in  Amasaman,  where  MBM 
had  previously  operated  a clinic,  Kurtz 
has  spent  the  last  two  years  relating  more 
closely  to  Ghana  Mennonite  Church. 

The  church  was  founded  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  MBM  missionaries  in 
1957.  It  now  has  about  900  members  in  16 
congregations.  Two  new  congregations 
were  begun  during  the  past  year. 

Kurtz  does  visitation  and  Bible  teach- 
ing in  four  Mennonite  congregations  in 
the  Amasaman  area  and  visits  the  other 
congregations  as  requested.  She  also 
works  with  the  leaders  of  Ghana  Men- 
nonite Church  to  provide  in-service  train- 
ing on  weekends  for  pastors  and  lay  leaders. 

Much  of  Kurtz’s  work  has  been 
concentrated  in  the  village  of  Obeyeyie, 
where  Mennonites  have  had  a presence 
off  and  on  for  20  years.  She  visits  an 
emerging  congregation  every  two  weeks 
and  says  people  are  responding.  But 
strong  native  herbalist  doctors  still  have 
clout  there.  “Satan  works  hard  in  that 
village,”  she  said.  For  instance,  an  active 
new  Christian  who  was  bringing  others  to 
church  and  was  the  congregation’s  song 
leader,  got  hepatitis  about  six  months  ago 
and  died  within  three  days. 

The  Ghanaian  church  is  growing 
despite  continuing  economic  hard  times. 
Inflation  is  rampant,  making  it  difficult 
for  people  to  buy  food  and  clothing. 
Medical  care  is  also  out  of  the  reach  of 
many  people.  “I  am  constantly  faced  with 
a decision  as  to  who  to  help,”  said  Kurtz. 

Commenting  on  Kurtz’s  25  years  in 
Ghana,  Wilbert  Shenk,  MBM  vice- 
president  for  overseas  ministries,  noted 
her  single-minded  devotion  to  the  task. 
“She  exemplified  a strong  sense  of  call,” 
he  said. 

Kurtz  is  a native  of  Salem,  Ohio,  and  a 
member  of  Leetonia  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Mike  Bender,  Logan,  Ohio 

In  “Church  News”  (July  29),  the  item 
“Bookrack  Committee  Calls  for  Paper- 
backs with  Better  Theology”  disturbed 
me.  I am  disappointed  that  Choice  Books 
finds  Hal  Lindsey’s  books  “sensational” 
and  “inflammatory.” 

Even  though  we  may  not  agree  with 
Lindsey  on  all  points,  he  is  a brother  in 
Christ  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  The 
discarding  of  books  as  pictured  in  the 
article  is  proper  treatment  for  occult  and 
pornographic  literature,  but  not  for  some- 
thing written  by  a sincere  Christian 
brother.  I have  a very  close  friend  who  be- 
came a believer  in  Jesus  Christ  from 
reading  one  of  Lindsey’s  earlier  books. 

Storybooks  such  as  Janette  Oke’s  are 
fine,  but  people  are  looking  for  answers  to 
life’s  problems,  and  I think  Lindsey’s 
books  offer  hope  in  Jesus  Christ. 


Dean  Hochstetler,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

I am  a bit  disturbed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  books  authored  by  Hal  Lindsey  as 
shown  in  the  July  29  issue  (“Church 
News”).  God  is  bigger  than  the  theology 
of  us  all. 

I do  not  agree  with  Hal’s  theology 
either,  but  he  is  on  target  concerning  the 
realm  of  the  demonic.  The  Mennonite 
Church  is  off  target  on  this  issue.  If  they 
wish  to  remove  his  books,  that’s  one 
thing.  But  to  print  an  account  of  it,  and  a 
picture  thereof,  to  me  borders  on  ar- 
rogance and  a holier-than-thou  attitude. 

Perhaps  we  ought  also  deal  with  our- 
selves. Mennonite  Publishing  House 
printed  an  almanac  with  a full  horoscope 
in  it  well  into  the  present  century.  Our 
Brazilian  missionaries  did  the  same  up 
into  the  early  1970s.  I can  name  a Men- 
nonite congregation  near  here  that  has 
three  sorcerers  among  them.  Who  speaks 
to  this? 


Abraham  K.  Gehman,  Bally,  Pa. 

I applaud  the  commitment  of  Neal 
Davis  to  plant  a church  in  northern  Ver- 
mont (“Teaching  Peace  While  Planting  a 
Church,”  July  29). 

I do,  however,  question  his  conclusion 
that  pacifism  is  an  option  for  new  mem- 
bers of  his  church.  Certainly,  we  should 


reach  out  to  individuals  whatever  their 
morals  or  ethics.  Membership  in  the  body 
of  Christ,  however,  includes  willingness 
to  obey  his  teachings.  Counting  the  cost  of 
discipleship  is  a major  factor  in  the  deci- 
sion to  become  a Christian. 

The  scandal  of  the  church  in  America  is 
that  people  become  “born-again”  Chris- 
tians without  conversion  in  many  areas  of 
their  lives.  Would  Brother  Davis  allow 
membership  to  an  unmarried  couple  who 
continued  to  live  together?  Someone  has 
said  recently  that  the  U.S.  does  not  need 
any  more  “generic”  churches. 

It  would  be  a tragedy  if  newly  planted 
Mennonite  churches  were  filled  with 
members  who  have  no  commitment  to 
Christ’s  teachings  on  nonresistance.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  a giant  step 
backwards,  no  matter  how  many  new 
churches  are  planted. 


Paul  Peachey,  Washington,  D.C. 

“The  cities  are  coming!”  Daniel 
Hertzler  does  well  to  remind  us  (July  29). 
But  the  title  of  this  editorial,  “Urbaniza- 
tion,” points  to  something  more  far- 
reaching  and  profound,  namely  the 
transformation  of  societies. 

The  emergence  of  the  city  as  a social 
form  apparently  had  a profound  and 
abiding  impact  on  human  consciousness. 
Ever  since,  the  rural-urban  distinction 
has  enthralled  us,  even  though  the  earlier 
sharp  distinction  has  long  since  been 
obsolete  (in  the  “developed”  world).  The 
problem  today  is  not  that  the  cities  are 
coming,  but  that  they  have  long  since 
gone — gone  as  communities  on  a human 
scale.  The  sprawls  that  replace  them  have 
no  real  identity,  and  hence  no  real  name. 
A critic  once  said  of  Los  Angeles  that 
there  is  no  “there,”  there. 

Perhaps  for  that  reason  we  continue 
the  rural-urban  discourse— we  have  no 
other  language  adequate  to  the  malaise 
we  experience. 


Daniel  Conrad,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

I would  like  to  affirm  the  action  of 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  in  holding  “health 
ethics  hearings”  in  Mennonite  congrega- 
tional centers  (“Church  News,”  July  22).  I 
agree  that  these  issues  deserve  general 
awareness  and  participation  in  resolving 
the  questions  they  pose. 

Certainly  the  perspective  of  a health- 
care financing  institution  is  different 
than  that  of  an  individual  or  family  af- 
fected by  illness.  Although  many  other 
concerns  may  be  superimposed,  the  most 
basic  concern  of  the  institution  must  be 
monetary  cost,  while  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  quality  of  life,  and  finally  death. 

An  urgent  question  which  the  institu- 
tion must  pose  for  its  constituency  is 
“How  much  are  you  willing  to  pay  for 
health?”  An  urgent  question  facing  each 
individual,  no  longer  utilizing  personal 


funds  for  health  care,  is  “What  resource 
value  am  I willing  to  expend  on  my  own 
behalf  to  maintain  health  or  life?” 

These  questions  assume  relevance, 
given  the  extreme  affluence  of  a very 
protected  economic  unit  such  as  our  Men- 
nonite fellowship  in  North  America.  I 
believe  they  assume  a very  distinct  flavor 
when  evaluated  in  the  broader  context  of 
human  community  and  need.  Of  course 
health  care  needs  and  resources  are  only  a 
small  component  of  a vast  intermesh  of 
cultural  expression,  but  in  our  age,  the 
American  status  quo  is  perhaps  analo- 
gous to  a Mercedes  Benz  or  a gold-plated 
bathtub. 

Presently  we  are  approaching  the 
sensitive  questions  very  gingerly  by  ask- 
ing “Is  it  ever  right  not  to  expend  all 
available  resources  to  save  life?”  I would 
like  to  suggest  that  a better  question  for 
the  rich  Christian  community  confronted 
with  the  Lazarus  world  population  might 
be  “Is  it  ever  right  to  expend  all  available 
resources?” 

As  a physician  with  a particular 
interest  in  the  world  Lazarus,  I have 
pondered  this  question  deeply  during  the 
past  several  years,  from  a perspective 
both  inside  and  outside  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  painful  conclusion 
which  constantly  confronts  me  is  that  it 
is  extraordinarily  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  “practice  medicine”  in  the 
current  North  American  market. 

I hope  that  as  more  sensitivity  to  these 
issues  develops  on  the  part  of  “care 
consumers,”  there  will  develop  a body  of 
conscientious  objectors  and  even  health- 
care resisters  in  our  Mennonite  com- 
munity. 


Cathy  Alert,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

In  response  to  Roy  E.  Hartzler’s  article 
“Mennonite  Pentecostals  Please  Stand 
Up!  (“Hear,  Hear!”  July  1),  I would  like  to 
say  a heartfelt  Amen! 

As  a Mennonite  who  has  recently  re- 
ceived my  own  personal  Pentecost,  I,  too, 
sense  the  great  importance  of  the  Spirit’s 
leading  and  empowerment  to  fulfill  the 
Ten-Year  Goals.  How  can  we  expect 
dramatic  increases  in  witnessing  and 
stewardship  without  the  dramatic  release 
of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  in  our  lives  and  to 
others? 

I want  to  thank  you  for  mentioning  the 
book,  My  Personal  Pentecost,  which 
greatly  encouraged  me.  I recommend  to 
anyone  who  is  serious  in  working  toward 
the  Ten-Year  Goals  and  for  a renewal 
within  oneself,  to  add  this  book  to  your 
reading  list. 

“Now  to  him  who  is  able  to  do  im- 
measurably more  than  all  we  ask  or 
imagine,  according  to  his  power  that  is  at 
work  within  us,  to  him  be  glory  in  the 
church  and  in  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all 
generations,  for  ever  and  ever!  Amen.” 

— Ephesians  3:20-21 
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Peachey  completes  26  years  with  MCC.  Urbane  Peachey  resigned  as  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Section  at  the  end  of  July,  completing  26  years  of 
service  with  MCC.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  congregation  where  he 
has  been  a member — Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Here  Peachey  consults  with  the  other  two  members  of  the  Peace  Section  staff  on  his  last 
day  in  the  office— Barbara  Willems  Hoover  (left)  and  Diane  Gehman.  Hoover  is  acting 
executive  secretary  until  Herman  Bontrager  takes  over  next  May. 

Peachey  joined  the  MCC  staff  in  1960  after  serving  as  pastor  of  Bart  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church.  He  was  Personnel  Services  director  for  nine  years,  then  went  to  the  Middle  East 
with  his  wife,  Gwendolyn,  for  five  years  to  serve  as  MCC  representatives  there.  When  they 
came  back,  Urbane  directed  both  the  Middle  East  program  and  Peace  Section  until  he  be- 
came full-time  executive  secretary  of  the  latter  in  1981. 

Peachey  has  watched  MCC  programs  move  from  simple  charity  to  the  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  injustice.  He  has  seen  MCC  efforts  in  third-world  countries  “draw  us 
i ito  questions  of  war  and  oppression.  ” He  also  views  with  excitement  the  way  other  de- 
nominations are  beginning  to  share  the  Mennonites’  concern  for  peace.  But  if  Peachey  has 
a concern,  it  is  that  many  North  American  Mennonites  are  still  reluctant  to  share  their 
beliefs  and  concerns  with  governments  at  home  and  abroad. 


Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is 
helping  congregations  organize  evangelistic 
meetings — under  the  name  New  Life  Crusade. 
The  board  has  purchased  a tent  which  can  be 
used  for  the  crusades  and  helps  with  schedul- 
ing evangelists  and  providing  pre-crusade 
training  sessions.  The  first  crusade  was 
sponsored  in  May  by  Deep  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  in  Chesapeake,  Va.  The  evangelists 
were  Virginia  Conference  leaders  Glendon 
Blosser  and  Sam  Scaggs.  Another  one  was 
conducted  in  June  in  Broadway,  Va.,  by  Zion 
Mennonite  Church  and  Pine  Grove  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  A third  crusade  was  scheduled 
for  later  in  the  summer  by  congregations  in  the 
Harman,  W.Va.,  area. 

A newsletter  has  been  launched  to  help  Men- 
nonite congregations  take  advantage  of  film 
and  video  resources  that  are  available  to 
them.  Called  Preview,  the  bimonthly  paper  is 
published  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and 
Sisters  & Brothers  Film  and  Video  Library. 
Virginia  Hostetler  is  the  editor.  The  first  issue, 
for  July-August,  included  the  announcement 
of  two  new  Mennonite-produced  videos  as  well 
as  suggested  resources  for  outreach  and  for  the 
fall  Sunday  school  quarter.  Preview  is  being 
included  in  the  monthly  Memo  to  Pastors,  but 
free  subscriptions  are  also  available  by 
contacting  MBM  Media  Ministries  at  1251  Vir- 
ginia Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  a Mennonite 
congregation  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was 

explored  during  a July  13  visit  to  that  Mormon 
center  by  Ray  Horst  and  Darrel  Otto  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  Don  Yoder  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  They 
talked  to  local  Mennonites  and  others  who 
have  expressed  interest  in  forming  the  first 
Mennonite  congregation  in  the  city. 

Some  radio  stations  refused  to  air  the  “Your 
Time”  series  following  the  U.S.  bombing  raid 
on  Libya  in  April.  Some  other  stations  ran  dis- 
claimers at  the  end.  Marg  Foth,  the  host  of  the 
short  daily  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  pro- 
gram, criticized  the  raid  and  reminded  her 
listeners  that  violence  begets  violence  and  that 
the  most  powerful  agent  of  change  is  love. 
Listener  response  was  generally  positive. 

Three  groups  in  the  Waterloo,  Ont.,  area 
cooperated  with  two  radio  stations  to  air 
“Choice  IX.”  They  also  offered  free  literature 
on  conflict  resolution  and  personal  counseling 
as  follow  up  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  spots,  which  deal  with  how  to  resolve 
conflict.  The  65  one-minute  spots  were  aired 
over  a five-month  period,  with  CFCA-FM  and 
CKKW-AM  giving  one  free  spot  for  every  one 
purchased.  The  sponsors  were  two  local  minis- 
terial associations  and  Community  Mediation 
Service.  Listener  response  was  positive,  and  30 
people  requested  free  literature.  “Everybody 
got  a good  deal,”  said  Doug  Zehr,  director  of 
Mennonite  Media  Ministries.  “The  radio  sta- 
tion received  quality  spots,  Community  Media- 
tion Service  was  made  visible  in  the  com- 
munity, and  listeners  received  practical  sug- 
gestions for  resolving  conflicts.” 

Vacation  Bible  School  children  in  Archbold, 
Ohio,  learned  about  the  Soviet  Union 

recently  through  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  project  called  “Building  Bridges.” 
Special  resource  person  Nancy  Grumlick  of  the 
Interfaith  Justice  and  Peace  Center  for 


Northwest  Ohio  told  the  Bible  schoolers  at 
Zion  Mennonite  Church  that  Soviet  children 
are  just  like  American  children.  She  had 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  April  and  was  in 
Kiev  on  the  day  of  the  nuclear  plant  accident  in 
nearby  Chernobyl.  The  Zion  children  then 
wrote  letters  to  children  in  Kiev  and  donated 
money  to  MBM’s  Russian-language  radio 
broadcast,  Voice  of  a Friend. 

A three-year-old  congregation  in  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  dedicated  its  newly  renovated  building 

on  June  15.  Rhema  Mennonite  Fellowship  con- 
verted a farmhouse  into  a 100-seat  sanctuary 
and  a parsonage  for  Pastor  Penn  Clark  and  his 
family.  Some  200  people  gathered  for  the  out- 
door dedication  service.  Plans  are  already  un- 
derway to  convert  a barn  on  the  property  into  a 
275-seat  sanctuary. 

A change  in  a Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  policy 
recognizes  the  contribution  that  Mennonite 
employers  make  to  the  church.  Businesses 
with  at  least  50  percent  Mennonite  ownership 
can  now  enroll  their  employees  in  MMA’s 
medical  plans.  The  previous  policy  required 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  employees  had  to 
be  Mennonite — in  addition  to  50  percent  own- 
ership. According  to  MMA  president  James 
Kratz,  the  change  supports  employers  who  see 
their  work  as  a Christian  vocation. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid’s  health  claims  costs 
for  the  first  half  of  1986  were  tempered  by 

two  new  trends — the  slowing  down  of  medical 
inflation  and  a willingness  by  members  to  pay 
their  smaller  medical  expenses  themselves. 
The  52,000  members  of  MMA’s  medical  plans 
received  $12.7  million  between  January  and 
June — only  a small  increase  over  last  year’s 
$12.4  million.  MMA  claims  manager  Ed  Herr 


said  the  increase  is  not  as  large  as  in  previous 
years. 

The  number  of  vehicles  enrolled  with  Men- 
nonite Automobile  Aid  has  reached  20, 100 — 

the  highest  ever.  Most  of  the  recent  growth  oc- 
curred in  Pennsylvania,  where  MMA  markets 
its  collision  plan  with  the  liability  plans  of 
Brotherly  Aid  Liability  Plan  and  Goodville 
Mutual  Casualty  Company.  MAA  manager 
Joseph  Christophel  said  the  number  of  pay- 
ments for  auto  damages  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  enrollment  increase.  From  January 
through  June  this  year,  over  1,100  cars — or 
nearly  6 percent  of  the  total  enrollment — were 
damaged,  and  MAA  paid  $1.2  million  for  re- 
pairs. MAA  is  a program  of  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Edward  “Ike"  Porter  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  Conneaut  Lake, 
Pa.,  on  Aug.  10.  He  and  his  wife  are  beginning 
a term  of  Voluntary  Service  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

•Ralph  Lind  became  pastor  of  Portland  (Oreg.) 
Mennonite  Church  in  early  August.  He  is  a 
1986  graduate  of  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries. 

•Ilse  Yoder  was  commissioned  as  pastoral 
elder  of  East  Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church 
recently.  She  is  a 1986  graduate  of  AMBS. 

•Carl  Wiebe  became  associate  pastor  of  Hess- 
ton  (Kans.)  Mennonite  Church  recently.  He  is  a 
1986  AMBS  graduate. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Elementary  Administrators  Conference,  Oct. 
9-10,  at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  The  annual 
event  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Elementary 
Education  Council.  The  resource  persons  are 
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author-professor-counselor  David  Augsburger 
and  pastor-educator-administrator  Glen  Roth. 
More  information  may  be  obtained  from  Kay 
Predmore  at  Penn  View  Christian  School,  420 
Cowpath  Rd.,  Souderton,  PA  18964;  phone 
215-723-1196. 

•Bible  Conference  for  Uniform  Series  Teach- 
ers, Nov.  7-9,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  The  purpose  is  to  preview  the 
Uniform  Series  lesson  themes  for  four 
quarters  beginning  in  December  and  to  dis- 
cover better  study  and  teaching  methods.  The 
Bible  teachers  are  Marlene  Kropf  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  and  Ron 
Guengerich  of  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church 
in  Kansas.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  MBCM, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and  Laurelville. 
More  information  from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box 
145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423- 
2056. 

•Engaged  Encounter,  Nov.  28-30,  at  Menno 
Haven  Camp  and  Retreat  Center,  Tiskilwa,  111. 
A team  of  married  couples  will  speak  on  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  marriage  and  offer  points  for 
consideration.  The  event  is  for  engaged  couples 
or  those  seriously  considering  marriage.  More 
information  from  Menno  Haven  at  R.  1,  Box 
94,  Tiskilwa,  IL  61368;  phone  815-646-4344. 

Church-related  job  opening: 

•Assistant  director,  Diakonia.  This  is  a two- 
year  Voluntary  Service  position  through  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Diakonia  is  a resi- 
dential ministry  in  Ocean  City,  Md.,  for 
persons  in  crisis,  sponsored  by  Allegheny  Con- 
ference. The  assistant  director  is  responsible 
for  admissions,  referrals,  relating  to  guests, 
coordinating  staff,  and  supervising  housekeep- 
ing. Contact  Gwen  Preheim-Bartel  at  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294- 
7523. 

Special  meetings:  Willard  Swartley,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  at  First  Mennonite,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Oct.  11-12.  Lester  Sutter,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  at 
Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio,  Sept.  12-14. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Pottstown,  Pa.:  Nancy  Shtofman.  Dia- 
mond Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Rhonda  Miller 
and  Timothy  Baynard  by  baptism  and  Joseph 
and  Deborah  Syzdek  and  Greg  Yohn  by 
confession  of  faith.  Trinity,  Morton,  III.:  Ed 
Hodel  by  baptism  and  Crystal  Hufford  and 
Linda  and  Steve  Vogelgesang  by  confession  of 
faith.  Sunnyside,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.:  Cherie 
Green. 

Change  of  address:  Sunnyside  Mennonite 
Church  from  Meadville,  Pa.,  to  c/o  John  Os- 
wald, Box  616,  Conneaut  Lake,  PA  16316. 
Reuben  G.  Stoltzfus  from  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  to 
Landis  Homes,  R.D.  3,  Lititz,  PA  17543. 
Edward  “Ike”  Porter  from  Conneaut  Lake, 
Pa.,  to  602  Mission  St.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78210.  Norman  Derstine  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  to  1045  Candlewood  Dr.  NE,  Salem,  OR 
97303. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Davenport,  Gary  L.  and  Mary  Lou  (Tyson), 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Theresa 
Marie,  Aug.  3. 

Derstine,  Kenneth  and  Donna  (Souder), 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  second  son,  Ryan  Scott,  July 

Detweiler,  Mark  and  Sandra  (Derstine), 
Telford,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Mark 
Jason,  Aug.  2. 

Dodd,  Carl  and  Sheryl  (Beach),  Leonard, 
Mo.,  third  son,  Will  Leroy,  July  8. 

Ebersole,  Keith  and  Beth  (Shearer),  Sara- 


sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Drew  Philip,  May  21. 

Kelchner,  Ronald  and  Barbara  (Groff), 
Oley,  Pa.,  third  son,  Mark  Ronald,  July  28. 

Louanglath,  Bouthavong  and  Bouasy,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kendy, 
July  12. 

Martin,  Glen  and  Cindy  (Rude),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Suzanna  Joy,  July  23. 

Mast,  Ed  and  Sara,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first 
child,  Joel  David,  June  13. 

Mayer,  C.  J.  and  Jill  (Stouffer),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Harrison  Jon,  July  19. 

Miller,  Dean  and  Lana,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
third  child,  first  daughter,  Lorrie  Ann,  July  7. 

Miller,  John  and  Tami  (Wagner),  Con- 
stantine, Mich.,  first  child,  Lindsay  Jo,  July  28. 

Miller,  Michael  and  Darlene  (Troyer), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  son,  Adam 
Daniel,  Aug.  4. 

Moyer,  Glenn  and  Donna  (Derstine), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Vanessa  Lynn, 
June  16. 

Moyer,  Martin  and  Jeannie  (Landis), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Hillary  Christine, 
July  13. 

Neumann,  Mark  and  Gail,  Metamora,  111., 
second  child,  first  son,  Christopher  Mark,  Aug. 
1. 

Noe,  Keith  and  Kris,  Eureka,  111.,  first  child, 
Jordon  Charles,  June  12. 

Riegsecker,  Tom  and  Mig  (Frey),  Delta, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Michael  Ray,  July 
25. 

Shank,  John  H.  and  Debra  (Denlinger), 
Holtwood,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jordan 
Ephraim,  May  30. 

Thomas,  D.  Richard  and  Debra  (Kolb), 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Daniel, 
July  31. 

VanOrd,  Martin  and  Jewell  (King),  New 
York,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Martin,  July 
22. 

Weaver,  Dale  and  Marcia  (Hartman),  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Jacob,  July  20. 

Wile,  Kenneth  and  Sherri,  Souderton,  Pa., 
first  child,  Jessica  Lynn,  Aug.  5. 

Zimmerman,  Clair  and  Brenda  (Craul), 
Brownstown,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Tony 
Lynn,  July  18. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Baines-Drudge.  Timothy  Edward  Baines, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Missionary  Church,  and  Donna 
Catherine  Drudge,  Markham,  Ont.,  Steeles 
Ave.  cong.,  by  Alf  Rees  and  Steve  Drudge, 
July  5. 

Bontrager-Troyer.  Mervin  Bontrager  and 
Debra  Sue  Troyer,  both  from  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Bay  Shore  cong.,  by  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  July  26. 

Caskey-Yoder.  James  K.  Caskey,  Bluffton, 
Ohio,  and  Lisa  K.  Yoder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by 
Bob  and  Mag  Richer-Smith  and  Richard  Yoder, 
June  21. 

Derstine-Bergey.  Phillip  G.  Derstine,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  Perkiomenville  cong.,  and  Cheryl  A. 
Bergey,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Frederick  cong.,  by  Ben 
F.  Lapp  and  Richard  Moyer,  July  26. 

Funk-Zehr.  Ronald  Funk,  Willowdale,  Ont., 
United  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Jennifer  Zehr, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  by  Wilmer 
Martin  and  John  Neufeld,  July  5. 

Gerig-Springer.  Brad  Gerig,  Gridley,  111., 
Salem  cong.,  and  Keri  Springer,  Hopedale,  111., 
Hopedale  cong.,  by  Steve  Yahnig,  July  12. 

Hawkins-Bontrager.  David  Hawkins,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  and  Cynthia  Bontrager,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  both  of  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon 
E.  Bontreger,  Aug.  2., 

Hobbs-Yoder.  Michael  Hobbs,  Boisser  City, 
La.,  and  Beth  Yoder,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Hesston 
cong.,  by  Paul  A.  Friesen,  Aug.  2. 

Landes-Gallagher.  David  Landes  and  Lisa 
Gallagher,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Com- 
munity cong.,  by  Michael  King  and  Duane 
Sider,  June  7. 

McMullen-Miller.  Matt  McMullen,  Fair- 
field,  Va.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Karla 
Miller,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Det- 
weiler and  Conley  McMullen,  father  of  the 
groom,  Aug.  3. 

Nafziger-Yoder.  Daryl  Nafziger  and  Col- 
leen Yoder,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Waterford 
cong.,  by  Marvin  Yoder,  father  of  the  bride, 


Mennonite  professor  addresses  VORP  gathering.  Millard  Lind,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  addressed  the  third  annual  Victim-Of- 
fender Reconciliation  Program  gathering  on  the  theme  “The  Transformation  of  Justice.” 
The  event,  held  July  13-16  in  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  brought  together  59  representatives  from  35 
VORP  programs  or  similar  efforts. 

VORP,  which  was  pioneered  in  part  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  attempts  to 
create  a more  effective,  more  biblical  sense  of  justice  by  bringing  crime  victims  and  of- 
fenders together  to  talk  about  what  happened  and  what  should  be  done  to  make  things 
right.  About  50  VORP  programs  are  now  operating  in  the  United  States  and  another  22  in 
Canada.  A number  of  such  programs  have  also  begun  i)i  England. 
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and  Del  and  Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick,  Aug.  2. 

Richard-Russell.  Jeff  Richard,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Lori 
Russell,  Lakewood,  Colo.,  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  George  Kirsten  and  Glen  Richard, 
grandfather  of  the  groom,  July  12. 

Shantz-Roth.  Robert  Shantz,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Debra  Roth,  Baden, 
Ont.,  Steinmann  cong.,  by  Wilmer  Martin, 
July  12. 

Slick-Bechtel.  Mark  Slick,  Perkasie,  Pa., 
and  Beth  Bechtel,  Souderton,  Pa.,  both  of 
Souderton  cong.,  by  Sam  Janzen,  Aug.  9. 

Stichter-Jessup.  Ronald  Stichter,  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  North  Main  Street  cong.,  and 
Cheryl  Jessup,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Bible  Baptist 
Church,  by  Merle  Peterson,  Aug.  2. 

Stoll-Wininger.  Lowell  W.  Stoll,  Washing- 
ton, Ind.,  and  Rebecca  Ann  Wininger,  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  both  of  Providence  cong.,  by 
Oliver  Yutzy,  Aug.  2. 

Swartzendruber-Fuller.  Roger  L.  Swartz- 
endruber,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Michigan  Avenue 
cong.,  and  Kristina  Fuller,  Brighton,  Mich., 
Episcopal  Church,  by  Charles  E.  Sturm,  June 
21. 


OBITUARIES 


Beachy,  Joshua  Arthur,  son  of  Gregory  A. 
and  Billie  A.  (Hollins)  Beachy,  was  stillborn  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  Aug.  1, 1986.  Surviving  are  his 
parents,  one  sister  (Kayla  Anne),  paternal 
grandparents  (Melvin  M.  and  Ada  Beachy), 
and  maternal  grandparents  (Bill  and  Dorothy 
Hollins).  Graveside  services  were  held  at 
Christner  Cemetery,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Aug.  4,  in 
charge  of  Keith  Miller  and  Earl  Roostio. 

Bergey,  Katie  L.,  daughter  of  Jonas  and 
Annie  (Landis)  Bergey,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1903;  died  at  Hatfield,  Pa., 
of  smoke  inhalation  as  a result  of  a fire  in  her 
home,  on  Aug.l;  aged  82  y.  On  June  27,  1923, 
she  was  married  to  Raymond  W.  Bergey,  who 
died  on  Mar.  6,  1983.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Ray  Donald),  one  daughter  (Sadie  Catherine — 
Mrs.  David  Beyer),  6 grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Wilmer 
Bergey).  She  was  a member  of  Franconia  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  6,  in  charge  of  Curtis  Bergey, 
Floyd  Hackman,  and  Earl  Anders;  interment 
in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Birky,  Elmer  L.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Amanda 
(Roth)  Birky,  was  born  at  Shickley,  Nebr., 
June  10,  1911;  died  of  cancer  at  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  July  21,  1986;  aged  75  y.  On  Sept.  9, 
1934,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Lapp,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Lyle,  Dale, 
Allen,  and  Lawrence),  11  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren,  3 brothers,  and  3 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  Mountain  View  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Van  Leuran  Funeral  Home,  Columbia 
Falls,  Mont.,  on  July  24,  in  charge  of  Glenn  L. 
Roth;  interment  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

Brubacher,  Elmer  G.,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Elmina  (Hunsberger)  Brubacher,  was  born  at 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  23,  1911;  died  of  cancer 
at  Waterloo,  Ont.,  July  31,  1986;  aged  75  y.  On 
Aug.  22,  1936,  he  was  married  to  Margaret 
Culp,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(David,  Robert,  and  Raymond),  one  daughter 
(Anne — Mrs.  Ralph  Brubacher),  12  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-granddaughter,  and  2 sisters 
(Mary  Cressman  and  Ruth  Cressman).  He  was 
a member  of  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  3,  in 
charge  of  Douglas  Snyder;  interment  in  Erb 
Street  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Buschert,  Betty,  daughter  of  Paul  and 
Charlotte  Kuhns,  was  born  in  Harper,  Kans., 
Jan.  19, 1956;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  on 
July  28,  1986;  aged  30  y.  She  was  married  to 


Darwin  J.  Buschert,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Jenna  Marie),  one  son 
(Ryan  John),  4 sisters  (Mary  Yoder,  Alice 
Bishop,  Grace  Helmuth,  and  Sharon  King), 
and  3 brothers  (Donald,  Kenneth,  and  Carl 
Kuhns).  She  was  a member  of  Western  Men- 
nonite Church,  Salem,  Oreg.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Hopewell  Community  Church  in 
charge  of  Rol  Leighty  and  Richard  Wenger; 
interment  in  Hopewell  Community  Church 
Cemetery. 

Grieser,  Lovina  Eunice,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Birky)  Egli,  was  born  in  Minier,  111., 
Jan.  5,  1900;  died  at  North  Park  Manor,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  1986;  aged  86  y.  On  Apr.  2, 
1918,  she  was  married  to  Simon  Grieser,  who 
died  on  Mar.  10,  1959.  Surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Mary  Ann — Mrs.  Kenneth  O. 
Miller,  Fern— Mrs.  Russell  Massanari,  June— 
Mrs.  Donald  Junker,  Ruth — Mrs.  Melvin  Oyer, 
and  Shirley — Mrs.  Arthur  Raymond  Shertz), 
and  3 sons  (Warren,  Daniel,  and  Wayne).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter 
(Kathryn  Mae  Bachman)  and  one  infant  son 
(Vern).  She  was  a member  of  Sunnyside  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  9,  in  charge  of  Edward  Porter  and 
Arland  Miller;  interment  in  the  church 
cemeterv. 

Gross,  Sallye,  daughter  of  Raleigh  and 
Lelia  (Keller)  Rhodes,  was  born  at  Dayton,  Va., 
July  28,  1908;  died  unexpectedly  of  a pul- 
monary embolism  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July  30, 
1986;  aged  78  y.  In  1932,  she  was  married  to 
Luke  Hurst,  who  died  in  December  1955.  In 
October  1965,  she  was  married  to  Wesley 
Gross,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 
children  (Luke  R.  Hurst,  Eunice— Mrs.  Em- 
mett R.  Lehman,  Lois — Mrs.  Marvin  L. 
Weaver,  Grace  S.  Byler,  Paul  R.  Hurst,  Mary 
Louise — Mrs.  James  W.  Hostetter,  and  Shar- 
on— Mrs.  J.  Lowell  Stoltzfus),  34  grand- 
children, 3 great-  grandchildren,  5 stepchildren 
(John,  David,  Joseph,  and  Daniel  Gross,  and 
Martha  Gross  Baxter),  21  stepgrandchildren, 
and  7 step-great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Life  Fellowship  Mennonite 
Church,  Ephrata,  Pa.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Weaverland  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug. 
3,  in  charge  of  Wilbur  Lentz,  Marvin  L. 
Weaver,  and  John  Gross;  interment  in  the 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kratz,  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Ulysses  and 
Susan  (Bergey)  Kratz,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1898;  died  at  Souderton, 
Pa.,  May  21,  1986;  aged  87  y.  Surviving  are  one 
sister  (Sallie  Benner)  and  2 brothers  (Samuel 
and  Henry).  She  was  a member  of  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Souderton  Mennonite  Home  on  May  23,  in 
charge  of  Curtis  Bergey  and  Curtis  Godshall; 
interment  in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Arlene  H.,  daughter  of  Elvin  and 
Elva  (Hufford)  Denlinger,  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  July  18,  1925;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  July  26,  1986;  aged  61  y.  On  Nov.  18, 1944, 
she  was  married  to  Paul  B.  Martin,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Linda 
Nolt),  2 sons  (Glenn  and  Vernon),  7 grand- 
children, and  2 brothers  (Lester  and  Wilmer 
Denlinger).  She  was  a member  of  Hershey’s 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  30,  in  charge  of  Sanford 
Hershey,  Glenn  Hershey,  Clair  Hershey,  and 
Mark  Leaman;  interment  in  the  Hershey 
Cemetery. 

Stahly,  Ralph,  son  of  Harvey  and  Nellie 
(McGowen)  Stahly,  was  born  in  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  Sept.  9,  1909;  died  at  Elkhart  General 
Hospital  on  July  19,  1986;  aged  76  y.  On  May 
15,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Sevilla  C.  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Don 
Stahly),  one  daughter  (Janice — Mrs.  Carlton 
Yoder),  7 grandchildren,  and  2 brothers  (Ward 
and  LaMar).  One  brother  preceded  him  in 
death.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
served  churches  in  Indiana  and  Michigan.  He 
was  a member  of  North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  where  funeral  ser- 


vices were  held  on  July  22,  in  charge  of  John 
Steiner  and  John  C.  King;  interment  in  Union 
Center  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Elizabeth  N.,  daughter  of  Noah  and 
Mary  Ann  (Hershberger)  Schlabach,  was  born 
at  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Sept.  3,  1904;  died  from 
complications  of  heart  problems  at  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  July  10,  1986;  aged  81  y.  On  Dec. 
18,  1926,  she  was  married  to  Noah  M.  Troyer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 sons  (Alvin, 
Owen,  Aden,  Monroe,  Delbert,  and  Edward),  3 
daughters  (Lovina  Troyer,  Mary— Mrs.  Paul 
Yoder,  and  Sue — Mrs.  Howard  Simons),  15 
grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Menno  Schlabach  and  Albert  Schla- 
bach), and  2 sisters  (Saloma  Troyer  and  Alta — 
Mrs.  Monroe  E.  Miller).  She  was  a member  of 
Countryside  Chapel,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  12,  in  charge  of  Gary  Yackey 
and  Homer  Kandel;  interment  in  the  Schla- 
bach Family  Cemetery,  Sugarcreek. 

UUe,  Robert  Fredrick,  son  of  George  and 
June  (Howe)  Ulle,  was  born  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  11,  1948;  died  of  liver  disease  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  May  21,  1986;  aged  37  y.  He  was 
married  to  Deborah  Bellimer,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Charlotte 
Elizabeth),  his  parents,  his  maternal  grand- 
mother (Charlotte  Bates  Howe),  one  brother 
(Theodore),  and  2 sisters  (Marilyn  Schmale  and 
Debby  Yoshida).  He  was  a member  of  Perkasie 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church  on  May 
26,  in  charge  of  James  Burkholder  and  Gilmer 
Schmidt;  interment  in  Perkasie  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Sallie,  daughter  of  Jacob  C.  and  S. 
Virginia  (Suter)  Wenger,  was  born  at  Edom, 
Va.,  Mar.  20.  1892;  died  at  her  home  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  July  19,  1986;  aged  94  y.  On 
Jan.  19,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Henry  David 
Weaver,  who  died  on  Aug.  3,  1972.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Virgina  Driver  and  Janet 
Yoder),  3 sons  (Richard  S.,  Cleo  W.,  and  Henry 
D.),  19  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren, 
3 stepgrandchildren,  2 sisters  (Katie  Wenger 
and  Lucy  Shenk),  and  one  brother  (John  R. 
Wenger).  She  was  a member  of  Lindale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  21,  in  charge  of  Moses  Slabaugh 
and  Lynn  Miller;  interment  in  Lindale  Ceme- 
tery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Hesston  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  1 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  fall  classes  begin, 
Sept.  3 

Feilowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Sept.  6- 
7 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  10 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Oct.  4 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-11 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  10- 
11 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  homeconing,  Oct.  10-12 
Southeast  Mennonite  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  31-Nov.  1 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
31-Nov.  2 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Reformed  Church  says  casting  lots 
for  leaders  violates  rules 

The  pastor  of  a congregation  that 
chooses  its  officers  by  casting  lots  said 
recently  that  his  members  have  not  de- 
cided whether  to  cease  the  practice  since 
the  Christian  Reformed  Church’s  ruling 
body  has  declared  that  it  violates  the 
church  constitution. 

W.  D.  Buursma,  pastor  of  Third  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  said  his  church  has  been  casting 
lots  annually  for  five  years  to  select  dea- 
cons and  elders  from  a slate  of  nominees, 
and  that  biblical  texts  support  the 
practice. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  at  the  recent 
annual  synod  of  the  220,000-member  de- 
nomination, delegates  ruled  that  casting 
lots  to  pick  congregational  leaders  vio- 
lates church  order,  which  calls  for  the 
election  of  deacons  and  elders.  About  25 
congregations  now  use  the  lot,  which 
critics  say  is  a form  of  gambling. 


Celebrations  follow 
F ather  Jenco’s  release 

Lawrence  Martin  Jenco,  held  for  19 
months  in  Lebanon  by  a fringe  radical 
Muslim  Shiite  sect,  was  released  recently 
because  of  his  captors’  concern  for  his 
health. 

Almost  immediately,  the  celebrations 
began.  When  Jenco’s  family  heard  the 
reports  in  Joliett,  111.,  church  bells  rang 
and  564  helium  balloons  were  released, 
one  for  each  day  the  Catholic  priest  was 
held  captive.  In  New  York,  a special  “fes- 
tive” mass  was  held  in  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist Church,  and  in  Rome,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  met  with  the  newly  released 
priest. 

For  25  years  Jenco  was  a missionary  in 
Italy,  Thailand,  Yemen,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia. He  was  sent  to  Beirut  in  Septem- 
ber 1984  to  head  Catholic  Relief  Services 
in  Lebanon  and  was  kidnapped  in 
January  1985  while  being  driven  to  work. 

Coalition  of  Christians  forms 
new  political  action  committee 

A coalition  of  U.S.  Christians  is 
challenging  political  candidates  to  be 
consistent  on  issues  that  affect  life  by 
forming  a political  action  committee  tak- 
ing positions  that  are  pro-life  on  abortion, 
pro-life  on  arms  control,  and  pro-life  on 
poverty  issues.  JustLife  will  endorse 
candidates  whose  positions  demonstrate 
a commitment  to  protecting  life,  justice, 
and  peace. 

“Organizations  of  the  Christian  right 


often  focus  on  the  life  of  the  unborn  and 
ignore  many  other  problems  that  also 
threaten  life,  such  as  poverty  and 
militarism,”  JustLife  president  William 
Leslie  said.  “Organizations  of  the  Chris- 
tian left  make  the  opposite  mistake:  they 
ignore  the  unborn.”  Leslie  is  pastor  of 
LaSalle  Street  Church  in  Chicago. 

“The  1984  presidential  election  moti- 
vated many  of  us  to  organize,”  said 
JustLife  vice-president  Patricia  Narcisco. 
“We  could  not  accept  Mondale’s  position 
on  abortion  but  could  also  not  support 
Reagan’s  escalation  of  the  arms  race  or 
his  opposition  to  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams.” Narcisco  is  director  of  Life 
Works. 

The  secretary  of  the  new  organization 
is  theologian  Ron  Sider,  who  is  a member 
of  both  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  churches. 


Religious  leaders  angry,  disappointed 
with  Reagan  on  South  Africa 

Mainline  Protestant  leaders  expressed 
disappointment  and  anger  that  President 
Ronald  Reagan’s  recent  speech  on  South 
Africa  did  not  call  for  United  States  sanc- 
tions against  that  country’s  apartheid 
regime. 

Representatives  of  more  than  23 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  denominations 
who  make  up  the  Churches’  Emergency 
Committee  on  Southern  Africa  declared 
that  “five  years  of  behind-the-scenes  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Botha  government 
have  produced  no  tangible  results,”  and 
that  they  therefore  support  “the  imposi- 
tion of  immediate  comprehensive  and 
mandatory  sanctions  against  the  South 
African  regime.” 

The  church  leaders  asserted  that  “to 
condemn  apartheid  in  our  official 
pronouncements  while  at  the  same  time 
financing,  arming,  feeding,  clothing,  fuel- 
ing, transporting,  and  computerizing  it  is 
the  height  of  moral  turpitude.  The  United 
States  cannot  both  oppose  apartheid  and 
sell  South  Africa  the  instruments  to 
maintain  racial  domination.” 


Koreans  inspired  by  political  success 
of  church  in  Philippines 

The  success  of  the  church-backed 
political  opposition  in  the  Philippines  has 
sparked  a similar  movement  in  South 
Korea,  where  a leading  cardinal  has 
openly  thrown  his  support  behind 
political  opponents  of  the  current  govern- 
ment. 

The  recent  activism  of  the  church  has 
given  “great  impetus”  to  the  opposition 
movement,  according  to  a longtime  ob- 
server of  the  Korean  church  who  recently 
returned  from  a visit  there,  and  has  even 
drawn  support  from  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  in  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  conflict  between  the 
Christian  churches— which  now  include 


one-fourth  of  the  population — and  the 
Korean  government  since  martial  law 
was  established  in  1972,  only  a few 
months  after  it  was  declared  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  conflict  originally  centered  on 
human  rights  abuses,  especially  limits  on 
religious  freedom,  but  has  evolved  in 
recent  months  to  include  a campaign  to 
resume  regular  presidential  elections. 

Nicaraguan  president  defends  moves 
against  bishop  and  newspaper 

Nicaraguan  President  Daniel  Ortega, 
during  a stop  on  his  fast-paced  tour  of  the 
New  York  area,  defended  his  govern- 
ment’s actions  against  dissidents  by 
charging  that  a Catholic  bishop  and  the 
owner  of  an  opposition  newspaper  had  ac- 
tively campaigned  for  aid  to  “contra” 
rebels  intent  on  bringing  down  the 
government. 

Ortega  used  a visit  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  open  another  front  in  a battle  for 
public  support  being  waged  by  both  sides 
in  the  Nicaraguan  struggle.  He  spoke  to 
cheering  crowds  at  Riverside  Church  in 
Manhattan  and  Park  Slope  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Brooklyn.  Ortega  spoke 
directly  to  the  issues  of  religious  op- 
pression and  press  restrictions. 

He  said  the  expulsion  of  Bishop  Pablo 
Antonio  Vega  was  made  only  after  the 
church  leader  went  to  Washington  to 
lobby  on  behalf  of  the  aid  to  the  contras. 
Likewise,  he  said,  the  opposition  news- 
paper La  Prensa  was  shut  down  because 
two  of  its  owners  had  visited  Washington 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  to 
lobby  for  aid  to  the  enemy. 

Worldwide  evangelical  body  adopts 
major  statement  on  Catholicism 

World  Evangelical  Fellowship  has 
opened  the  way  for  the  restoration  of 
unity  in  its  association  of  56  national  and 
continent-wide  fellowships  and  alliances. 
It  did  so  by  adopting  a major  statement 
setting  forth  its  evangelical  distinctions 
as  over  against  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
action  came  at  the  evangelical  body’s 
recent  eighth  General  Assembly  in  Singa- 
pore. 

A 38-page  document  approved  by  the 
230  delegates  from  61  countries  notes 
favorable  trends  in  Roman  Catholicism, 
including  a greater  emphasis  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  as  opposed  to  tradi- 
tion. It  acknowledges  that  “often  we  have 
also  set  our  evangelical  traditions  above 
Scripture. 

But  the  document’s  thrust  is  that 
“obstacles  in  Roman  Catholicism 
seriously  impede  fellowship  and  coopera- 
tion with  evangelicals.”  These  obstacles, 
says  the  statement,  “are  insurmountable 
as  long  as  there  is  not  fundamental 
reformation  according  to  the  Word  of  God 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.” 
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The  irony  of  Tim  La  Haye 


I wrote  last  week  about  the  irony  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
without  any  plan  to  follow  that  editorial  with  any  further 
irony.  Then  I took  down  Tim  La  Haye’s  book  The  Battle 
for  the  Mind,  (Revell,  1980)  and  found  it  filled  with  irony. 

I discover  also  that  I had  failed  to  provide  a clear  defini- 
tion of  irony  except  to  observe  that  in  material  written 
with  irony  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem  at  first 
glance.  I want  to  improve  on  that  by  use  of  a comment 
from  Niebuhr’s  book  The  Irony  of  American  History 
(Scribner’s,  1952).  “An  ironic  situation,”  writes  Niebuhr, 
“is  distinguished  from  a pathetic  one  by  the  fact  that  a 
person  involved  in  it  bears  some  responsibility  for  it.  It  is 
distinguished  from  a tragic  one  by  the  fact  that  the 
responsibility  is  not  due  to  a conscious  choice  but  to  an 
unconscious  weakness.”  (pp.  166, 167). 

The  Battle  for  the  Mind  is  a call  for  Christians  to  fight 
the  evil  of  humanism  which,  says  La  Haye,  “is  destroying 
our  culture,  families,  country — and  one  day  the  entire 
world.”  He  asserts  that  “most  of  the  evils  in  the  world  to- 
day can  be  traced  to  humanism,  which  has  taken  over  our 
government,  the  UN,  education,  TV,  and  most  of  the 
other  influential  things  of  life”  (p.  9).  La  Haye  holds  that 
humanism  has  not  yet  defeated  the  church,  but  it 
probably  will  unless  ordinary  people  can  “be  motivated  to 
oppose  it  at  the  place  it  can  be  defeated — the  ballot  box. 
We  must  remove  all  humanists  from  office  and  replace 
them  with  pro-moral  leaders”  (p.  10). 

La  Haye  seems  unable  to  distinguish  the  role  and 
assumptions  of  the  church  from  the  assumptions  of  the 
state.  In  his  zeal  to  combat  humanism,  he  quotes  from  a 
humanist,  Carliss  Lamont,  who  observes  that  “certain 
forms  of  nationalism  . . . amount  in  essence  to  the  large- 
scale  organization  of  egoism.”  Lamont  quotes  Samuel 
Johnson  that  “patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel.”  La  Haye  finds  this  statement  reprehensible. 
“That,”  he  says,  “is  why  we  were  not  permitted  to  win  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam  and  why  they  voted  to  give  away  the 
Panama  Canal.  . . . 

“The  giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  a prime  example 
of  whose  team  is  number  one  in  the  hearts  of  American 
humanist  politicians.  America  lost  on  that  deal,  but  so- 
cialist and  communist  countries  gained”  (pp.  77,  78). 

One  gathers  that  La  Haye  views  America  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  that  it  must  be 
protected  at  all  costs.  And  the  way  to  work  at  it  is  to  get 
the  humanists  out  of  the  government.  “If  we  are  going  to 
turn  this  country  around,  it  will  be  at  the  voting  booth” 

(p.  231). 

What  to  do  with  government  is  a question  the  church 
must  deal  with  regularly.  But  we  need  to  beware  of  turn- 
ing the  state  into  the  church — of  making  it  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  moral  life. 


It  has  been  the  traditional  Mennonite  assumption  that 
we  and  the  state  will  get  along  reasonably  well  if  the  state 
leaves  us  alone.  We  understand  that  the  state’s  basic 
function — keeping  order — is  not  really  our  affair.  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned  there  could  be  no  state  except  to 
provide  certain  convenient  services  such  as  delivering  the 
mail  and  maintaining  roads. 

This  low  view  of  government  is  traced  back  to  the  crea- 
tion in  Daniel  Liechty’s  article,  “Christian  Freedom  and 
Political  Freedom”  (Conrad  Grebel  Review,  Spring,  1986). 
Liechty  holds  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  antagonistic 
to  the  state  as  normally  conceived.  He  finds  this  antago- 
nism already  in  the  Hebrew  creation  account.  Whereas 
the  Mesopotamian  creation  story  comes  out  in  support  of 
the  country’s  civil  religion  and  the  divinity  of  the  king, 
the  Genesis  account  has  nothing  of  this.  Yahweh  has 
created  the  world;  Yahweh  alone  is  King. 

Even  when  the  Hebrews  demanded  a king,  the 
monarchy  was  seen  by  some  as  not  entirely  fitting  and 
when  it  finally  went  dov/n,  the  people  of  Judah  did  not 
disappear  along  with  the  kingship.  A remnant  returned 
from  exile  and  carried  on  the  religious  traditions  until  the 
time  when  one  arrived  who  was  proclaimed  as  King, 
but  who  insisted  “My  kingship  is  not  of  this  world”  (John 
18:36).  But  Jesus’  kingship  has  not  been  satisfactory  to 
many,  as  Paul  acknowledged  already  in  1 Corinthians 
1:23  and  it  evidently  does  not  appeal  to  Tim  La  Haye. 

Instead  of  looking  to  Jesus  for  his  model  of  political  ac- 
tion, he  turns  to  the  state.  He  seems  not  to  know  of  any 
way  to  function  effectively  in  the  world  except  by  the 
assumptions  and  methods  of  the  state:  that  power  grows 
out  of  a gun  barrel  and  is  confirmed  at  the  ballot  box. 

Yes,  Tim  La  Haye,  there  is  hope  for  the  church,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  trying  to  outdo  the  state  at  its  own 
game.  The  hope  for  the  world  as  Jesus  modeled  and 
taught  is  to  reject  power  politics  with  its  attempt  to 
dominate  from  a base  in  any  given  nation.  Instead  of  this 
we  are  called  to  an  alternative  method:  the  suffering 
servant  approach  demonstrated  by  Jesus. 

This  is  not  popular,  but  as  Daniel  Liechty  observes 
“When  evil  punishes  evil,  mankind  simply  spins  its  his- 
torical wheels.  History  moves  forward  only  as  love  and 
forgiveness  overcome  evil  with  good!”  (p.  123). 

The  trouble  with  love,  as  Liechty  points  out,  is  that  it 
cannot  guarantee  the  future.  For  many  people,  this  is  just 
too  frightening  and  they  run  to  the  protection  of  the  state, 
“even  to  desiring  the  ‘closed  future’  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion rather  than  to  accept  the  uncertainties  of  life” 
without  the  bomb  (p.  117). 

But  if  we  are  to  live  by  faith  as  the  heroes  of  faith  did, 
we  have  to  accept  some  uncertainties. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  Exodus  experience  stands  as  the  example  of  how  God  acts  as  a warrior. 


God  as  warrior  and  Prince  of  Peace 

by  Lester  Lind 


An  author  that  is  quite  popular  in  our  part  of  the 
country  is  Jeanette  Okes.  She  had  a continuing  series  in 
which  I made  the  mistake  of  reading  a later  book  before 
the  ones  that  preceded  it.  Consequently  I did  not  under- 
stand parts  of  the  book  well  because  I didn’t  know  the 
earlier  episodes  of  the  story. 

Often  we  make  the  same  mistake  with  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  is  a continuous  story  of  God  at  work,  and  if  we  limit 
ourselves  to  the  new  Testament,  we  get  only  a partial  and 
somewhat  limited  understanding  of  God’s  work. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  we  tend  to  limit  our  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  because  of  some  seeming  contradictions 


between  it  and  the  New  Testament.  However,  the  Bible 
proclaims  one  God  and  teaches  that  he  works  with  a 
single  purpose.  This  means  we  must  do  more  than  a sur- 
face or  superficial  reading  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
connections  between  the  two  Testaments. 

Unsettling  title.  One  subject  that  we  as  Mennonites 
might  read  as  a contradiction  is  the  Old  Testament 
description  of  God  as  a warrior  and  the  New  Testament 
perspective  of  Jesus  as  Prince  of  Peace.  Exodus  15:3  says, 
“The  Lord  is  a man  of  war;  the  Lord  is  his  name”  (RSV). 
Isaiah,  the  great  prophet,  used  the  title  “Prince  of  Peace” 


The  Old  Testament 
description  of  God  as  a warrior 
and  the  New  Testament 
perspective  of  Jesus  as  Prince 
of  Peace  seem  contradictory. 


that  we  unquestioningly  ascribe  to  Jesus.  We  are 
comfortable  as  pacifist  Christians  with  the  name  Prince 
of  Peace,  but  may  find  the  Lord  as  a man  of  war  rather 
unsettling. 

If  we  take  time  to  study  this  warrior  God  we  may  be 
surprised  at  the  style  of  fighting.  It  is  important  to  note 
the  context  where  God  is  warrior.  God  has  just  delivered 
the  Israelite  slaves  from  Pharaoh  in  Egypt.  By  his  power 
alone,  by  his  “right  hand,”  God  freed  Israel  from  bondage. 
The  only  responsibility  of  the  people  was  trusting 
obedience  to  the  words  God  gave  them. 

The  Exodus  story  is  a description  of  two  very  different 
power  systems.  Pharaoh  controlled  a power  system  that 
can  be  described  as  coercive  power.  He  had  a well- 
equipped  army  with  horses  and  chariots.  He  forced  sub- 
jected nations  to  produce  for  his  empire.  The  Hebrew 
slaves  worked  in  Pharaoh’s  brick  yards.  Even  as  they  left 
Egypt,  they  were  fearful  of  the  violent  and  coercive  power 
represented  in  Pharaoh’s  army  that  followed  them  out. 

The  power  system  of  God  is  entirely  different.  God 
alone  is  the  warrior.  There  are  no  weapons.  There  is  no 
army.  There  is  no  coercive  power.  God  gives  only  his 
Word  as  his  power  system.  He  promised  deliverance. 
People  were  free  to  choose.  If  they  chose  obedience  to 
God’s  Word,  they  experienced  freedom.  God  needed  a 
spokesperson  for  transmitting  his  Word  to  the  people, 
and  Moses  was  chosen  for  this  task.  But  what  weapons 
did  Moses  have  to  back  him  up?  What  could  he  rely  on  to 
demonstrate  his  authority? 

Moses  had  nothing  tangible,  no  type  of  weapon,  no  form 
of  coercive  power.  He  was  not  even  a king.  He  had  none  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  coercive  power  system.  He  could 
only  trust  God  and  believe  that  God  would  keep  his  Word. 
God’s  power  system  was  his  Word  and  the  power  was 
realized  only  as  the  people  acted  in  obedience  to  what  he 
said. 
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This  Exodus  experience,  which  is  referred  to  frequently 
in  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament,  stands  as  the 
example  of  how  God  acts  as  a warrior.  God’s  desire  is  to 
live  in  a covenant  relationship  with  people  who  are  com- 
mitted to  trusting  in  his  power  system.  God’s  Word,  his 
promise,  is  power  enough  to  deliver  and  protect  people 
who  choose  to  totally  trust  the  Word. 

Relationship  broken.  The  biblical  story  soon  tells  us 
that  Israel  was  unable  to  maintain  such  a trust  relation- 
ship. God’s  power  system  was  one  they  could  not  control. 
If  their  trusting  and  obedience  became  less  than  total, 
they  were  left  extremely  vulnerable.  And  the  vul- 
nerability was  quite  obvious  as  Israel  looks  at  their 
neighbors  armed  with  coercive  power. 

First  Samuel  8 sums  up  very  well  Israel’s  unwillingness 
to  live  with  God  as  their  warrior.  They  wanted  a king,  like 
the  other  nations,  to  be  their  chief  warrior.  They  were 
asking  for  a coercive  power  system  to  replace  the  Word 
power  system  of  obedience.  Ironically,  as  1 Samuel  8:17 
says,  they  were  asking  to  again  become  slaves! 

After  the  monarchy  was  established,  both  power 
systems  can  be  seen.  The  kings  soon  developed  armies, 
levied  taxes,  and  stockpiled  weapons.  In  vivid  contrast, 
the  prophets  continued  to  rely  upon  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
They  admonished  both  the  people  and  kings  to  renounce 
coercive  power  systems  and  return  to  the  Word  power 
system.  Because  Israel  chose  not  to  return  to  following 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  kingdom  divided,  and 
eventually  catastrophe  came  to  both  Israel  and  Judah. 

Even  in  captivity,  living  under  foreign  coercive  power, 
the  prophets  continued  to  present  the  option  of  the  Word 
power  system.  Life  was  much  different  for  captive  people, 
many  dreams  were  shattered,  but  the  Lord  was  still 
available  to  them.  He  spoke  words  of  comfort,  of  being 
servants,  of  salvation,  of  suffering.  The  captives  could 
relate  to  these  words.  If  they  recognized  them  as  words  of 
the  Lord,  they  could  hope  for  the  possibility  of  his  Word 
power  system  again  rescuing  them. 

But  in  release  from  captivity,  there  was  confusion.  The 
new  kingdom  they  wanted  to  build  was  not  developing 
well.  The  returned  Israelites  had  forgotten  that  God’s 
Word  power  system  works  only  in  the  context  of  covenant 
relationships,  and  Israel  was  trying  to  rebuild  without 
that  key  ingredient.  The  Old  Testament  ends  with  Israel 
refusing  to  let  God  be  their  king,  or  their  warrior.  God 
was  still  willing  to  fight  for  his  people,  if  only  they  would 
meet  his  terms. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  again  find  God  as  a warrior. 
In  John’s  Revelation,  Jesus  is  identified  as  a lion  and  a 
lamb.  The  imagery  is  often  that  of  battle  and  war.  But 
notice  that  people  never  are  involved  in  the  fighting.  The 
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weapon  used  is  either  a nature  miracle  or  a two-edged 
sword  coming  out  of  his  mouth.  Nature  miracles  remind 
us  of  the  Lord  fighting  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  sword 
reminds  us  of  the  Word  of  God.  Never  is  humanity  asked 
to,  or  commanded  to,  join  the  battle.  The  fightmg  is  all 
done  by  supernatural  beings.  But  it  is  being  fought  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  to  bring  about  justice  and  a new  crea- 

t The  battles  described  in  Revelation  are  those  between 
the  Word  power  system  and  the  coercive  power  systems. 

The  Word  power  system  is  ultimately  victorious,  lhe 
almighty  sovereign  God-and  only  he— is  qualified  to 
conduct  war!  And  the  war  has  already  been  won  by  the 

L With  the  war  won,  the  Warrior  is  concerned  about  per- 
petuating a kingdom  of  peace.  What  are  the  principles 
what  is  the  constitution,  what  is  the  power  structure  of 
the  kingdom?  Isaiah’s  image  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  be- 
comes central  for  us  now.  A child  is  born,  the  gove 
ment  on  his  shoulder,”  righteousness  and  justice  up- 
held—these  describe  some  of  the  characteristics  of  t e 
kingdom.  Later  in  Isaiah  other  features  of  the  kingdom 
are  described.  The  leader  or  prince  has  become  a servant, 
a gentle  but  firm  servant  who  will  not  be  deterred  until 
justice  is  established  in  the  land.  A servant  who  volun- 
tarily submits  to  suffering.  A servant  who  lives 
obediently  and  who  is  committed  to  a kingdom  governed 
by  the  Word  power  system. 

Introduction  to  Jesus.  In  the  Gospels  we  are  in- 
troduced  to  the  person  and  power  system  that  Isaiah 
describes.  Matthew  and  Luke  tell  of  the  birth  of  the  child. 
John  begins  his  Gospel  by  explaining that -the _ Word l be- 
came flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  The  Word  is.lden^^  ^ 
Jesus.  In  an  effort  to  speak  clearly  to  humanity,  the  Word 
came  as  living  flesh  to  teach  and  demonstrate  the 
obedience  required  in  a covenant  relationship,  this 
obedience  is  expressed  in  relationships  of  love,  peace, 
wholeness,  and  justice. 

As  the  Gospels  develop  their  story  it  soon  becomes 
rlpar  that  the  Word  power  system  of  Jesus  is  a threat  t 
"rfve  power  systems  of  both  the  Jews  and  Romans. 
The  opposition  grew  from  the  revolutionary  way  in  whi 
Jesus  lived  and  taught.  He  taught  love  instead  of  selfish- 
ness, peace  instead  of  retaliation.  He  lived  a nonviolent 
yet  dynamic  life  and  refused  to  become  a violent  ad- 
versary bent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  government  But 
neither  did  his  life  support  the  status  quo  of  the  coercive 
system.  He  lived  and  taught  an  alternative  way  oflife 
one  committed  to  justice  and  peace,  based  on  the  Word 

P°The  record  in  the  Gospels  does  not  hide  the  fact  that 
such  a life,  committed  to  the  Word,  will  be  resisted  and 
fought  by  the  established  powers.  Jesus  soon  found 

himself  in  conflict  with  authoritiesTheytriedtokilli, 

trick  him,  or  catch  him  doing  something  illegal.  But  Jesus 
continued  to  live  nonviolently  amidst  the  violence  around 
him  and  he  offered  peace  and  wholeness  to  others,  invit- 
ing them  into  the  kingdom  governed  by  the  Word  power 
system.  Eventually  he  was  taken  captive  and  c™cifiech 
The  crucifixion  reminds  us  of  Revelation  and  the  wa  - 


rior  theme.  But  this  is  God’s  responsibility,  not  ours.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  take  seriously  the  invitation  that  Jesus 
gives  his  disciples.  We  are  invited  to  follow  him.  We  are  to 
be  faithfully  obedient  to  the  Word.  We  are  responsible  to 
carry  on  the  principles  of  the  Word  power  system.  It  is 
fascinating  how  Jesus  lived  the  Word.  He  lived  by  Jubilee 
principles.  He  modeled  righteousness  and  justice.  He 
lived  a powerful  life  of  nonviolence  that  threatened  the 
existing  powers  to  the  point  that  he  was  killed.  Yes,  al 
this  for  our  redemption,  but  also  as  a pattern  for  us  to 

follow. 

Vulnerable  system.  We  are  called  to  live  by  the  Word 
power  system.  It  is  a vulnerable  system  It  rejects 
coercive  power  and  violence.  We  rely  entirely  on  God  s 
promise.  We  are  to  live  obediently,  following  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  his  kingdom  in  covenant  relationships,  promot- 
ing justice  and  righteousness  wherever  we  are- °^r  ^sk  , 
is  to  continue  the  promise  that  was  given  to  Abraham  and 
so  well  modeled  by  Jesus;  that  of  being  a blessing  to  all 
the  nations.  The  only  authority  we  have  is  the  Word  of 
God 

If  we  choose  to  live  by  this  Word  power  system  we  ( 
must  be  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  Both  Jesus 
teachings  and  his  life  clearly  show  that  such  a choice  will 
bring  us  into  conflict  with  whatever  coercive  power 
system  we  find  ourselves  related  to.  Both  power  system 
will  demand  our  allegience  and  obedience.  In  choosing  the 
Word  power  system,  the  coercive  system  will  be 
threatened  and  will  try  to  coerce  us  to  obey  it^We  need  to 
be  prepared  to  suffer  the  consequences,  even  death,  it 

thThe ' Wordpower  system  is  vulnerable.  We  come  before 
the  coercive  power  systems  in  the  same  way  Moses  did, 


In  the  Exodus  story,  Pharaoh 
controlled  a coercive  power 
system.  We  are  called  to  live 
by  the  Word  power  system. 

It  rejects  the  coercive  power 
system. 


with  no  weapon,  no  coercive  power,  no  authority  except  a 

claim  that  we  live  by  the  power 
God.  The  history  of  Israel  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
by  such  a power.  The  Israelites  felt  the  need  Jo  Protect 
and  defend  themselves.  They  felt  so  different  and 
vulnerable  that  they  wanted  to  be  like  other  nations 
wanting  a power  system  like  the  coercive  power -systems 
around  them.  And  God,  honoring  the  covenant  tha  is 
basic  to  the  Word  power  system,  granted  their  &ovx^Ne 
do  well  to  ponder  whether  we  are  more  faithful  than  1 
rael  in  living  by  the  Word  power  system  of  God  s 
kingdom.  ^ 
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By  faith  or  by  flesh? 

by  Jeffrey  S.  Landis 


The  Christian  life  is  a life  of  faith  and  grace;  not  works 
and  law  lived  out  in  the  power  of  the  flesh.  That’s  simple 
and  clear;  no  Christian  would  ever  disagree  with  it.  The 
question  that  needs  to  be  asked,  though,  is  this:  What 
does  it  mean  to  live  by  faith  and  grace? 

We  know  the  results  of  faith:  good  works,  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,  discipleship.  As  Mennonites  we  would  strongly 
affirm  James’  words  that  faith  without  works  is  dead. 

But  the  question  again  is  “How  can  we  know  for  sure  that 
our  good  works  are  God’s  and  not  our  own?  I believe  that 


One  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  one  who  lives  by  faith 
and  not  by  flesh  is  a life  of 
waiting  on  God  in  prayer. 


one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  one  who  lives  by  faith 
and  not  by  flesh  is  a life  of  waiting  on  God  in  prayer. 

We  see  this  in  the  book  of  Galatians,  a book  that  deals 
with  this  very  problem — faith  versus  flesh.  Paul,  as  we 
know,  was  writing  this  book  in  hope  that  the  Galatians 
would  turn  back  from  the  law  to  faith.  All  through  Ga- 
latians we  read  of  Paul’s  concern  for  this. 

It’s  interesting  to  see  that  in  this  letter  Paul  says  very 
little  about  what  faith  is  or  what  should  be  the  attitude  of 
one  who  has  faith.  However,  as  we  look  closely,  we  see 
Paul  in  one  small  verse  saying  what  it  means  to  live  by 
faith.  “But  by  faith  we  eagerly  await  through  the  Spirit 
the  righteousness  for  which  we  hope”  (5:5).  Though  small, 
it’s  filled  with  meaning  and  power. 

Three  elements.  As  indicated  here,  faith  includes  three 
elements:  eager  awaiting,  the  Spirit,  and  our  hope  of 
righteousness.  So  to  understand  faith,  we  need  to  look  at 
these  three. 

Let’s  first  look  at  “through  the  Spirit.  ’’The  whole 
Christian  life  must  be  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  All  of 
Paul’s  writings  deal  with  the  Spirit.  Jesus  promised  the 
Holy  Spirit  after  his  ascension,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
poured  out  at  Pentecost,  empowering  the  church  in  its 
mission  to  the  world.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  spirit  of 
Christ  himself.  We  need  not  say  more.  It’s  through  the 
Spirit;  without  him  we  live  in  the  flesh. 

Next,  there  is  the  “hope  of  righteousness.  ”In  this  verse, 
Paul  seems  to  be  pointing  to  the  present  life.  Even  though 
the  great  Christian  hope  points  to  heaven  after  this  life, 
we  still  have  the  hope  of  becoming  righteous  even  now.  As 
Christians  we  are  not  just  saved  and  then  we  sit  back 
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until  we  get  to  heaven.  But  rather  we  have  a life  of  disci- 
pleship, a life  of  growing,  a life  of  pressing  on  toward  the 
mark,  a life  of  sanctification.  The  righteousness  for  which 
we  hope  is  desired  even  in  this  life. 

Now  at  this  point,  I have  said  nothing  about  prayer.  In 
fact,  prayer  isn’t  even  mentioned  in  this  verse.  But  the 
words  “eagerly  await" are.  What  does  it  mean  to  eagerly 
await  something?  We  might  also  ask  what  it  means  to 
eagerly  await  something  we  thought  we  should  have  al- 
ready received.  After  all,  with  the  Lord,  a day  is  like  a 
thousand  years  and  a thousand  years  is  like  a day  (2  Pet. 
3:8).  I know  very  few  people  who  received  something  from 
the  Lord  exactly  when  they  wanted  it.  Most  saints  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  20th  century  have  always  had  to 
wait  far  longer  than  what  they  thought  they  would  have 
had  to. 

Something  we  desire.  So  what  does  it  mean  to  eagerly 
await  something  that  we  greatly  desire  and  that  which  we 
were  hoping  to  have  already  received?  I think  the 
answer’s  obvious.  We  ask  for  it  and  we  ask,  “When  and 
how  long?”  When  company  is  late  for  dinner,  we  get  on 
the  phone  and  ask  when  they  will  come.  A year  ago  we 
were  “eagerly  awaiting”  friends  for  dinner  at  6:30. 
Between  6:30  and  7:15, 1 tried  calling  at  least  five  times  to 
ask  if  they  were  coming,  and  how  long  it  would  be  till  they 
arrived.  By  the  way,  they  weren’t  home  and  they  had 
completely  forgotten  about  the  invitation. 

Someone  who’s  desperately  waiting  for  a paycheck  or 
tax  return  to  pay  bills  or  buy  groceries  begins  inquiring 
promptly  when  things  are  late.  When  the  guest  preacher 
is  one  minute  late  in  arriving,  we  want  to  know  when  he 
will  arrive.  When  the  regular  preacher  is  going  overtime 
we  begin  to  ask  how  long  he  will  preach. 

If  we  really  want  to  see  what  it  means  to  eagerly  await, 
just  listen  to  children.  “When  is  Christmas?  When  are  we 
going  to  eat?  I’m  hungry!  How  long  do  I have  to  stay  in 
my  room?  Is  it  my  turn  now?”  When  children  want  some- 
thing and  have  to  wait,  they  ask  for  it,  and  they  want  to 
know  just  how  long  they  have  to  wait. 

It  is  no  different  for  us  as  God’s  children.  We  who  have 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  who  call  out,  “A  bba,  Father,” 
will  call  out,  “When  and  how  long?”  as  we  eagerly  await 
through  the  Spirit  the  hope  of  righteousness.  Galatians 
5:5  surely  means  a life  of  waiting  on  God  in  prayer,  asking 
when  and  how  long. 

“When,  0 God,  will  you  change  this  sinful  heart?  When, 
God,  will  I quit  being  so  selfish?  When,  0 Lord,  will  you 
make  the  church  more  loving?  When,  0 God,  will  you 
grant  me  patience  and  take  away  my  jealousy?  When  will 
you  bring  about  greater  giving  and  church  growth?  When 
will  you  destroy  the  nuclear  weapons  and  bring  peace  on 
earth?  How  long  will  it  be?”  The  life  of  faith  which 
eagerly  awaits  for  God  to  intervene  is  a life  of  prayer. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  exactly  what  the  psalmist  under- 
stood as  waiting  on  God.  It  was  praying  for  deliverance 
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from  enemies,  famine,  and  evil  rulers.  The  psalmist 
sounds  just  like  my  two  children,  ages  3 and  5.  “How 
long!”  is  found  repeatedly  through  the  Psalms  as  the  cry 
for  deliverance  is  repeated.  The  Psalms  tell  us  to  wait 
patiently  upon  God,  and  how  do  we  see  this  happening?— 
through  dependent  prayer. 

Eagerly  praying.  To  eagerly  await  means  to  pray. 
When  Jesus  told  the  disciples  to  wait  for  the  Spirit  to  be 
poured  out  (Acts  1:4),  he  did  not  tell  them  to  pray.  But 
they  knew  that  this  is  what  he  meant.  Acts  1:14  tells  us 
that  the  disciples  gathered  constantly  in  prayer.  The  life 
of  faith  that  eagerly  awaits,  eagerly  prays. 

Jesus  also  taught  this  in  Luke  18.  As  Jesus  said,  our 
prayer  life  must  be  like  the  widow  who  persistently  went 
again  and  again  before  the  Judge  for  justice.  He  implied 
that  this  is  true  faith:  asking  and  seeking  and  knocking. 


To  understand  faith,  we  need 
to  look  at  (1)  eager  awaiting, 
(2)  the  Spirit,  and  (3)  our  hope 
of  righteousness. 


Likewise,  Paul  did  this  as  well.  Of  his  hardships  listed  in 
2 Corinthians  6:5,  he  mentions  watches  and  fastings.  The 
Expositor's  Bible  Commentary  points  out  that  this  was 
voluntary  sleepless  nights  and  fasting.  Most  likely  Paul 
was  praying  through  the  night.  Anna  the  prophetess 
never  left  the  temple,  but  prayed  and  fasted  (Luke  2:37). 
James  tells  us  that  Elijah,  who  heard  from  God  (1  Kings 
17:1  and  18:1),  did  so  because  he  was  praying  earnestly 
(James  5:17).  The  people  of  faith  that  we  see  in  the  Scrip- 
tures spent  much  time  alone  with  God. 

Serious  about  faith.  Therefore,  in  wanting  to  be  serious 
about  faith,  how  can  we  not  want  to  spend  longer  periods 
of  time  in  prayer,  and  how  can  we  ever  look  at  prayer  as 
wasted  time?  Leonard  Ravenhill  once  said,  “By  our  at- 
titude to  prayer  we  tell  God  that  what  was  begun  in  the 
Spirit  we  can  finish  in  the  flesh.”  Much  prayer  is  the 
mark  of  one  who  lives  by  faith  and  not  by  the  flesh. 

‘They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength,  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they 
shall  run,  and  not  be  weary,  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not 
faint.”  The  need  is  for  men  and  women  to  slow  down,  to 
humble  themselves,  and  to  wait  upon  God  in  prayer.  This 
is  the  life  of  faith.  However,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
returns,  will  he  find  faith  on  earth?  Q 


“However,  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes,  will  he  find  faith 
on  the  earth?”  (Luke  18:8).  Jesus’  disciples  who  live  by 
faith  will  be  ones  who  always  pray  and  won’t  give  up 
(18:1).  Dependent  prayer  is  truly  the  difference  between 
one  who  lives  by  faith  and  one  who  lives  by  the  flesh. 

Going  back  to  Galatians  5:5,  we  can’t  receive  righteous- 
ness in  any  other  way  except  to  seek  God  and  ask  him  for 
it.  E.  M.  Bounds  put  it  well  when  he  said  that  he  who  is 
too  busy  to  pray  is  too  busy  to  live  a holy  life.  What  did 
Jesus  tell  Peter  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  stand  up  and 
not  fall?  He  said,  “Watch  and  pray  so  that  you  will  not 
fall  into  temptation.  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  body  is 
weak”  (Matt.  26:41).  The  only  way  to  overcome  the  flesh  is 
to  watch  and  pray.  Without  dependent  prayer,  we — like 
Peter — will  fall  away. 

But  now  another  question  that  needs  to  be  asked  is: 

How  long  do  we  need  to  pray?  That  will  vary  with  each  in- 
dividual and  each  church.  But  whatever  amount  of  time 
we’ve  set  aside  for  this,  all  of  us  must  be  able  to  confi- 
dently say  that  we’ve  waited  on  the  Lord.  And  before  you 
can  confidently  say  that  you’ve  waited  on  God  with  a 
daily  60-second  prayer,  lets  consider  a few  facts. 

Jesus  began  his  ministry  with  not  40  seconds,  or 
minutes  of  prayer,  but  1+0  days  and  nigh  ts  of  prayer  and 
fasting.  We  know  that  Jesus  spent  at  least  one  whole 
night  praying  and  part  of  another  (Luke  6:12  and  Luke 
22:39-46),  and  that  he  often  withdrew  to  lonely  places  and 
prayed  early  in  the  morning  before  dawn  (Luke  5:16  and 
Mark  1:35).  If  Jesus  is  our  model  in  all  of  life,  is  60  seconds 
a day  of  prayer  enough? 

Moses  spent  40  days  and  nights  fasting  and  waiting  on 
God  for  the  Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  34:28).  The 
psalmist  also  prayed  through  the  night  (63:6  and  119:48). 


On  the  way  to 
the  peace  meeting 

Things  survive,  in  their  ways. 

The  peaked  roofs  of  fancy  old  houses 
aim  upward,  facing  the  road. 

Wind  eddies  through  a small,  solid  brick  house, 
its  glass  scattered  inside. 

Arms  of  mist  lift  from  ponds 

where  water  stands  in  corners  laced  with  ice. 

Pale,  weathered,  some  corn  still  stands, 

Yellow  kernels  hidden  away. 

We  talk  a little,  stop  to  hear  the  news. 

When  it’s  over  there  seems  nothing  to  say. 

The  committee  I was  talked  into  convening 
is  on  intellectual  constructs.  I knowr 
a little  about  constructing,  nothing 
about  convening.  I make  images: 

Chairs,  coffee,  men  elbowed  at  tables, 
my  voice  apologizing  firmly 
for  my  ignorance,  boasting 
of  my  indecision.  The  road, 
rising  out  of  our  poor  talking 
like  mist  from  water  nearly  frozen, 
like  yellow  corn  broken  out  from  husks 
to  nourish  us,  to  show  us  the  way. 

—Jeff  Gundy 
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Where  I learned  about  alcohol 


by  Ken  Tadeo 

For  me  the  enticement  of  alcohol  has  never  been  a 
strong  factor.  Even  now,  as  a college  student,  when  the 
pressures  to  conform  can  be  almost  unbearable,  I do  not 
give  in. 

Why?  I believe  the  strength  which  I possess  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  I lived  in  a village  of  Mexico  with  my 
parents,  who  are  missionaries.  It  was  then  that  my  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  horrifying  effect  that  alcohol  can  have 
on  people.  I think  that  to  compare  Budweiser  with  the 
“good  life,”  as  we  see  in  commercials,  is  like  comparing 
the  Holocaust  ovens  to  sunbathing. 

An  old  wino.  I clearly  remember  an  old  wino  in  our 
village.  After  dark  one  evening  we  heard  a knock  on  our 
back  screen  door.  This  night  Dad  was  away  and  my  sister 
and  I were  home  with  my  mother.  I went  to  the  door  to 
answer,  and  there  stood  Don  Pilo.  He  looked  like  a stray 
kitten.  He  wanted  to  talk  with  the  “hermano,”  referring 
to  my  dad.  The  smell  of  alcohol  permeated  the  air  around 
us  and  made  me  feel  nauseated.  His  hair  was  matted,  his 
shirt  was  untucked,  and  his  clothes  were  powdered  with 
dust.  There  were  indications  that  he  must  have  fallen  a 
number  of  times  in  his  drunkenness.  Dried  vomit  could  be 
seen  and  smelled  on  his  beard  and  shirt. 

He  rambled  on  and  on.  One  moment  he  talked  about  his 
imaginary  buddy  and  the  next  moment  he  was  crying  like 
a baby,  sad  because  he  realized  the  condition  he  was  in 
and  his  lack  of  power  to  do  anything  about  it.  He  knew  he 
was  a slave  of  alcohol.  He  had  come  to  see  if,  perhaps,  the 
“hermano”  could  help  him  as  he  had  helped  other  drunks. 

Although  he  did  not  have  a reputation  for  being  dan- 
gerous when  drunk,  we  were  afraid  to  let  him  into  our 
house.  So  Mom  took  a chair  to  him  outside.  There  he  could 
sit  and  wait  for  my  dad.  We  hoped  Dad  would  come 
quickly.  Mom  put  water  to  boil  on  the  stove  for  coffee.  We 
thought  that  by  pumping  him  full  of  coffee  he  might  be 
sober  enough  to  converse  with  Dad  in  a decent  manner. 

When  Dad  came,  Mom  went  out  to  try  and  patch  up  the 
cuts  on  Don  Pilo’s  face  and  hands.  We  wondered  how 
many  times  he  had  fallen  on  rocks  and  in  the  brush.  After 
Dad  and  Don  Pilo  talked  a while  it  was  Dad’s  job  to  take 
him  home.  This  meant  practically  carrying  the  unsteady 
drunk  to  his  house.  Otherwise  some  grassy  bank  might  be 
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his  bed  for  the  night  and  a stone  might  serve  as  his  pillow. 

The  next  morning,  if  he  was  sober,  he  would  come  to 
visit  and  vow  that  he  would  never  drink  again.  Unfortu- 
nately, just  as  sure  as  a magnet  attracts  metal,  Don  Pilo 
was  attracted  again  and  again  to  alcohol.  And  again  and 
again  I saw  him  in  his  pitiful  condition  as  he  came  looking 
for  the  “hermano.” 

The  alcohol  Don  Pilo  drank  eventually  destroyed  his  in- 
sides. I remember  going  to  visit  him  with  my  dad  as  he 


To  compare  Budweiser  with 
the  “good  life,,  is  like 
comparing  the  Holocaust 
ovens  to  sunbathing. 


was  near  his  death.  He  sat  on  his  cot  with  hardly  enough 
strength  to  get  up.  He  reminded  me  of  the  pictures  I have 
seen  of  starving  children  in  Ethiopia,  and  indeed  he  was 
starving  to  death  although  he  had  plenty  of  food  available 
to  him.  Very  regularly  he  would  cough  up  blood.  I ask 
myself  now,  “Why  don’t  the  beer  companies  ever  show 
these  scenes  in  their  advertisements? 

Another  Don  Pilo.  Another  sad  thing  I saw  in  that 
village  happened  at  a birthday  party.  The  beverages  being 
served  consisted  of  pop  and  beer.  I recall  seeing  a child  of 
about  four  years  of  age  leaning  against  a house  post.  In 
his  hand  was  a can  of  beer.  He  looked  silly  and  all  those 
around  him,  like  a bunch  of  hyenas,  were  laughing  at  the 
child  as  he  struggled  to  stay  upright  with  the  can  of 
poison  in  his  hand.  I saw  this  child  and  I saw  another  Don 
Pilo  some  years  from  then. 

I could  tell  of  other  traumatic  experiences  that  I wit- 
nessed, of  people  living  in  poverty,  without  food,  clothes, 
medicine,  furniture — all  because  what  little  was  earned 
was  used  to  buy  alcoholic  beverages.  But  the  worst  and 
saddest  part  of  it  all  was  to  see  how  the  children  suffered. 
All  the  beer  commercials,  the  best  in  the  world,  can’t  con- 
vince me  that  there  is  something  good  in  drinking.  I have 
learned  much  by  living  among  drunks.  More  youth  should 
have  my  experiences  of  living  in  a Mexican  village  where 
alcohol  was  king.  ^ 
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a all  your  scarves,  you  always  chose 
to  wear  the  one  Grandma  had  crocheted 
for  you.  You  knew  she'd  made  it  with 
care... and  it  seemed  to  keep  you 
warmer. 

You  too  can  warm  someone's  life. 
Whether  you  extend  a single  hand- 
or  join  with  your  family, 
congregation,  or  churchwide 
sharing  groups  — your  caring 
will  touch  others. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Calvary  Inspirational  Choir  of  Newport  News , Va.,  sings  at  orue  of  the  worship  sessions. 


U.S.  capital  provides  setting  and  tone 
for  first  Eastern  States  Assembly 


Washington,  D.C. — the  U.S.  capital — pro- 
vided both  the  setting  and  tone  for  the 
first  Eastern  States  Mennonite  As- 
sembly, Aug.  1-3.  As  some  800  Menno- 
nites  from  Vermont  to  Florida  gathered 
to  discuss  “Our  Christian  Identity  in  a 
Global  Community,”  the  city  of  world 
power  provided  a jumping-off  point  for 
the  first  three  speakers:  Mark  Hatfield, 
Marian  Franz,  and  Myron  Augsburger. 
The  last  two  speakers,  Daniel  Schipani 
and  Don  Jacobs,  then  pushed  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  worldwide  level. 

The  assembly — which  replaces  the  for- 
mer Region  V meetings — was  structured 
around  five  worship  sessions,  with  the 
messages  of  the  five  keynote  speakers  as 
the  primary  focus. 

In  the  opening  address,  Hatfield,  a U.S. 
senator  from  Oregon,  spoke  of  the  tension 
between  those  who  want  to  combine 
God’s  power  and  Caesar’s  power  in  the 
political  arena  of  Capitol  Hill.  He 
contended,  however,  that  “we  are  not 
called  to  be  masters  of  power,  but 
servants  of  Christ.”  He  continued,  “Christ 
sends  us  out  as  missionaries  to  address 
the  hurts  of  the  community  ...  to 
represent  the  incarnate  Christ,  not  for 
our  own  glory  or  prestige.” 

Hatfield,  who  with  his  wife  attends 
Washington  Community  Fellowship,  a 
Mennonite  congregation,  spoke  of  his  af- 
finity with  the  Mennonites  and  his  admi- 
ration of  the  Anabaptist  heritage  which 
has  a healthy  suspicion  of  government. 
“God  doesn’t  have  to  be  president  of  the 
U.S.  in  order  to  work  his  power  in  the 
world.”  He  reminded  the  assembly  of  the 
Christian’s  call  to  be  “servant  leaders.” 


Franz,  a Mennonite  who  is  executive  di- 
rector of  World  Peace  Tax  Fund,  tied  to- 
gether Noah’s  “global  cause  to  save  the 
species”  with  the  Christian’s  global  call 
today  to  save  the  earth  from  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  violence  and  nuclear  war. 
Sometimes  the  call  seems  too  overwhelm- 
ing, but  God  helps  Christians  break  down 
the  task  into  “do-able”  bits,  said  Franz. 

One  manageable  step  which  Franz  sug- 
gested was  to  form  small  groups  around  a 
mission,  whether  it  is  helping  the  poor  or 
working  toward  disarmament.  She  then 
encouraged  these  groups  to  write  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress  from  the 
heart,  not  only  pointing  out  areas  of 
disagreement,  but  encouraging  them  and 
offering  support  when  they  take  what 
may  be  an  unpopular  stand  on  an  issue. 

Augsburger,  pastor  of  Washington 
Community  Fellowship,  pushed  the  as- 
sembly to  take  the  “third  way”  in  answer- 
ing the  call  of  the  global  community.  This 
way  is  “neither  Catholic  or  Protestant,” 
but  is  “the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.” 
He  spoke  of  moving  beyond  confining  la- 
bels of  conservatism  and  liberalism  both 
religiously  and  politically. 

Augsburger  did  express  his  pride  in  be- 
ing Mennonite,  and  noted  that  even 
though  “we’re  a peanut  denomination,” 
Mennonites  have  their  fingers  in  more 
missions  around  the  world  than  most. 
Areas  where  he  would  like  to  see  growth, 
however,  include  development  of  a world 
peace  institute,  more  cooperation  in  the 
various  Mennonite  mission  programs, 
and  a revitalization  of  the  congregational 
movement. 

Schipani,  an  Argentine  who  is  now  a 


professor  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries,  prodded  the  assembly  to 
realize  that  though  global  community  is 
often  discussed,  it  is  not  a reality.  In- 
stead, “the  church  is  called  to  be  the 
global  community— not  the  world  out 
there.”  To  strive  for  unity  among  this 
global  community,  Schipani  said  the 
church  should  be  founded,  nurtured,  and 
celebrated  in  diversity  and  dependent  on 
maturity  in  Christ. 

In  his  message  on  evangelism,  Jacobs, 
who  is  executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Christian  Leadership  Foundation, 
charged  that  “Jesus  sees  only  two 
worlds — the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  enemy.”  Jacobs  spoke 
of  the  power  given  to  Christians  to  over- 
come the  kingdom  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  “little 
churches  scattered  around  the  world.” 

Throughout  the  weekend  sessions,  the 
feeling  of  unity  in  the  midst  of  diversity 
prevailed  as  the  gathering  debated  how 
community  can  be  formed  on  a global 
level.  One  tangible  way  diversity  was  felt 
was  in  the  variety  of  backgrounds  among 
speakers,  musicians,  devotional  leaders, 
and  participants.  Music  ranged  from  the 
black  gospel  choir  of  Newport  News,  Va., 
to  a presentation  of  Christopher  Dock 
Cantata  by  a choral  group  from  Fran- 
conia and  Lancaster  conferences.  Urban 
and  rural  Mennonites  mingled.  Black  and 
Hispanic  Mennonites  participated  in  the 
services.  Both  women  and  men  preached. 

Bob  Shreiner,  a pastor  who  chaired  the 
committee  which  planned  the  assembly, 
pointed  to  the  “diversified  program”  as 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  event.  Al- 
though the  planning  committee  has  not 
yet  decided  whether  to  continue  holding 
an  assembly,  Shreiner  said  that  he  had 
received  much  positive  feedback  from 
those  who  attended  this  first  gathering. 

— Jane  White 


Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  delivers  the  opening  ad- 
dress at  the  Eastern  States  Assembly. 
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Herb  Myers , a physician  with  Voice  of  Calvary 
Ministries  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  the  current 
presiden  t ofMennonite  Medical  Association. 


Medical  convention 
considers 

bioethical  dilemmas 

“Bioethics”  is  the  new  kid  on  the  block.  In 
the  next  few  years  that  word  will  become 
familiar  to  most  people.  It  means  “a  dis- 
ciple dealing  with  the  ethical  implications 
of  biological  research  and  applications, 
especially  in  medicine,”  according  to 
Webster’s  Dictionary. 

Recent  discoveries  make  it  possible  to 
generate  pregnancies  outside  the  uterus, 
prolong  “brain-dead”  people  in  the  dying 
process,  manipulate  gene  makeup,  and 
discover  handicaps  at  early  stages  of 
fetus  development.  This  creates  many 
hitherto  unheard  of  ethical  dilemmas. 

The  July  17-20  joint  annual  convention 
of  Mennonite  Medical  Association  and 
Mennonite  Nurses  Association,  held  at 
the  YMCA  Camp  near  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
grappled  with  “Christian  Responses  to 
Bioethical  Dilemmas.” 

Vernard  Eller,  a Church  of  the 
Brethren  writer  and  professor,  suggested 
that  all  of  the  bioethical  dilemmas  must 
be  examined  in  light  of  “God’s  will  for  us 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  Eller 
challenged  the  popular  view  which 
declares  that  the  highest  “quality  of  life” 
as  that  life  which  is  lived  most  happily 
and  most  smoothly.  On  those  terms,  he 
said,  biblical  people  like  Jeremiah  (the 
“weeping  prophet”)  and  Paul  (with  a 
permanent  “thorn  in  the  flesh”)  missed  it. 

Anne  Krabill  Hershberger,  a nursing 
professor  at  Goshen  College,  said  “re- 
production used  to  be  simple.”  Marriage 
led  to  sex  and  sex  led  to  babies.  Today 
there  are  all  kinds  of  possibilities  for 
“collaborative  reproduction.”  She  clearly 
painted  the  dilemmas,  but  then 
challenged  Christians  to  optimistically 
focus  their  hope  in  Christ  and  in  his  com- 
munity and  proceed  with  the  best  options. 

Willard  Krabill,  a physician  and  well- 
ness advocate,  said  too  many  people  suf- 
fer from  “moral  laryngitis”  when  it  comes 
to  dying.  While  most  people  today  can  in- 
fluence their  living  and  dying,  only  about 
10  percent  actively  take  part  in  life-and- 
death  decisions.  Christians  must,  in  a 


new  way,  demonstrate  the  biblical  teach- 
ing that  death  is  not  always  the  enemy. 
They  see  life  as  a gift  and  a preparation 
for  an  enduring  life. 

Stanley  Godshall,  a former  missionary 
doctor  now  practicing  in  Pennsylvania, 
told  the  doctors  and  nurses,  “Today’s 
Golden  Rule  says:  If  you  have  the  gold, 
you  make  the  rules.”  That  view  says  the 
issue  for  many  poor  people  is  not  “know- 
how” but  “know-who.”  It  is  not  God’s 
view  that  there  are  “haves”  and  “have- 
nots,”  he  said.  “That  is  our  doing.” 

In  two  sets  of  workshops,  the  bioethical 
issues  were  delineated  even  more  specifi- 
cally and  then  discussed.  Case  studies  got 
people  deeply  involved. 

Vernard  Eller  told  the  final  convention 
session  that  Genesis  3 can  be  a model  for 
Christian  responses  to  any  dilemmas.  A 
typical  human  response  to  dilemma  is  the 
“snake-in-our-garden”  to  blame.  When 
God  looks  at  the  dilemma,  he  weeps  with 
the  fallen.  He  provides  covering  for  the 
naked. — Bemie  Wiebe,  for  Meetinghouse 


First  International 
Peace  Sunday 
planned  for  fall 

“God  Reconciles  and  Makes  Peace”  will  be 
the  theme  for  the  first  International 
Peace  Sunday,  planned  by  International 
Mennonite  Peace  Committee,  beginning 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1986. 

“We  suggest  that  all  our  congregations 
observe  International  Peace  Sunday  an- 
nually on  a Sunday  of  their  choice  some- 
time in  October,  November,  or  Decem- 
ber,” says  Urbane  Peachey,  the  commit- 
tee’s executive  secretary.  “We  believe  this 


is  a way  for  our  world  Mennonite  fellow- 
ship to  witness  clearly  to  the  way  of  rec- 
onciliation and  justice  in  a world  of  ten- 
sion, violence,  and  oppression.” 

The  idea  for  a Peace  Sunday  was  first 
proposed  by  European  Mennonite  Peace 
Committee,  and  was  accepted  last 
December  at  the  international  peace  com- 
mittee meeting  in  Hyderabad,  India. 
Recommended  text  for  the  observance  is 
Colossians  1:13-20,  especially  verse  20. 

The  committee  proposes  several  possi- 
ble emphases:  (1)  brokenness/healing  in 
relationship  to  God;  (2)  brokenness/heal- 
ing  between  each  other — denominations, 
church  members,  families,  neighbors; 
and  (3)  brokenness/healing  between 
ethnic  groups,  within  society,  and  among 
different  religions  or  nations. 

Churches  are  asked  to  consider  such 
questions  as:  Is  there  a need  for  members 
of  your  church  to  forgive  one  another  and 
become  reconciled?  How  does  tension  or 
prejudice  toward  other  people  affect  one’s 
relationship  to  God?  Since  God  chose  to 
reconcile  the  whole  universe  to  himself 
(Col.  1:20),  how  does  the  church  express 
this  spirit  in  its  life  and  witness?  What  is 
the  message  of  reconciliation  for  your 
church,  community,  and  nation? 

A four-point  sermon  outline  could  deal 
with  the  following  theses: 

•Christ  is  primary  over  all  created  things. 
So  God  is  concerned  about  the  natural 
and  human  order. 

•God  in  Christ  is  the  source  of  all  power. 
Earthly  powers  are  accountable  to  God. 
•The  complete  being  of  God  came  to  dwell 
in  Christ. 

•The  church  is  in  the  center  of  God’s  rec- 
onciling/healing ministry  in  the  world. 
That  ministry  is  intended  for  earth  as 
well  as  heaven. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Zucchini  vs.  strawberries 

It’s  not  hard  to  be  generous  when  our  garden  is  overflowing  with  zuc- 
chini. We  even  beg  the  squirrels  and  rabbits  we  have  been  chasing  with 
sticks  and  stones  to  come  back  and  carry  off  a few.  They  arrogantly 
scamper  by  chewing  on  someone’s  parsley. 

Generosity  is  a much  different  matter  when  our  row  of  strawberries 
produces  only  three  quarts.  We  tell  no  one  what  we  have  and  eat  our 
shortcake  with  the  shades  drawn  and  the  doors  shut. 

Obviously,  giving  is  not  a natural  human  tendency.  It  is  rather  a 
mark  of  the  divine.  It  doesn’t  come  from  the  human  mind,  it  comes  rather 
from  the  inmost  nature  of  God.  God  so  loves  that  he  gives,  and  an  only 
Son  at  that. 

As  Jesus  describes  the  characteristic  of  generosity  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  it  is  patterned  on  the  heart  of  God  who  gives  rain  and  sun  to 
the  good  and  evil  alike  and  is  so  free  from  selfish  scheming  that  the  left 
hand  does  not  know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 

To  meet  our  stewardship  goal,  it  will  do  little  good  to  develop  great 
causes  or  tricks  for  separating  people  from  their  money.  Only  the  gospel 
that  creates  new  creatures  partaking  of  God’s  nature  will  produce  a 
generous  giver. — Wayne  North 
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Free  trade  between 
the  U.S.  and  Canada? 

The  development  of  free  trade 
agreements  has  been  one  of  the  encourag- 
ing aspects  in  international  relations  in 
the  period  since  World  War  II.  In  contrast 
to  the  rush  to  protectionism  in  the  post- 
World  War  I period  and  the  consequent 
contraction  in  world  trade,  many  trade 
barriers  have  been  reduced  in  the  past  40 
years  and  the  total  volume  of  world  trade 
has  soared. 

The  most  dramatic  success  story  has 
been  the  free  trade  between  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community 
which  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
of  Western  Europe. 

Is  it  possible  that  a similar  arrange- 
ment could  be  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada?  Attempts  to 
do  so  in  1911  and  again  in  the  late  1940s 
failed.  However,  this  past  month  talks 
were  undertaken  which  may  lead  to  free 
trade.  It  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  if  these  talks  led  ul- 
timately to  an  arrangement  between  the 
two  countries  similar  to  that  which  has 
promoted  the  economic  growth  of 
Western  Europe. 

Americans  have  often  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  trade  with  Cana- 
da. During  the  Nixon  administration  an 
official  Japanese  visitor  came  to  the  U.S. 
and  in  a welcoming  speech  the  American 
president  referred  to  Japan  as  “our 
greatest  trading  partner.”  His  speech 
writer  had  failed  to  do  his  homework. 
Canada  is  America’s  greatest  trade 
partner,  and  the  U.S.  is  Canada’s  most 
important  customer. 

Trade  between  these  two  nations  ac- 
counts for  nearly  7 percent  of  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  the  whole  world.  Over  75 
percent  of  all  Canadian  exports  now  go  to 
the  U.S. — an  increase  from  65  percent 
only  five  years  ago.  U.S.  exports  to 
Canada  are  nearly  $50  billion  annually, 
more  than  20  percent  of  total  American 
exports. 

However  important  trade  is  between 
these  two  close  neighbors,  trading  rela- 
tionships sometimes  lead  to  hasty  ac- 
tions. An  example  of  this  is  the  decision 
of  the  Reagan  administration  in  May  to 
impose  a tariff  on  some  Canadian  wood 
products — cedar  shakes  and  shingles. 
Canada  retaliated  immediately  by  plac- 
ing new  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
U.S. -made  books,  computers,  and  semi- 
conductors. 

There  are  many  other  factors  which 
militate  against  the  early  conclusion  of  a 
free  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  America’s  unwilling- 
ness to  take  seriously  Canada’s  concern 


about  acid  rain  which  passes  “freely”  over 
the  border  from  the  U.S.  to  Canada  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  these.  Another  is  the  stark 
fact  that  the  American  economy  is  about 
10  times  as  large  as  the  Canadian,  and 
many  Americans  have  not  tended  to  take 
Canada  seriously. 

A major  reason  the  United  States  de- 
veloped a strong  and  prosperous  economy 
is  that  the  American  land  area  represents 
a large  free  trade  area.  Immediately 
following  American  independence  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  13 
American  colonies  had  barriers  against 
interstate  trade.  But  the  American 
constitution  wisely  prohibited  such  bar- 
riers. 

The  Treaty  of  Rome,  establishing  the 
European  Economic  Community  in  1957, 
provided  for  the  gradual  elimination  of 
tariffs  between  six  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  Six  other  countries  joined  later. 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  there  was  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  develop  a similar 
arrangement  in  Central  America. 

On  July  31  of  this  year,  the  govern- 
ments of  Brazil  and  Argentina  signed  a 
trade  agreement  aimed  at  tripling  trade 
during  the  next  five  years  and  providing 
the  base  for  an  eventual  common  market 
between  South  America’s  two  largest  in- 
dustrial economies. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  should 
follow  the  lead  of  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
The  border  between  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
is  a political  one;  it  should  not  be  an  eco- 
nomic one.  Both  countries  have  much  to 
gain  from  free  trade  between  them.  They 
should  not  be  concerned  about  who  would 
be  the  larger  beneficiary.  The  United 
States  has  much  to  learn  about  being 
more  sensitive  to  Canadian  interests  and 
to  Canadian  feelings. 

The  entire  world  has  profited  from  an 
economically  prosperous  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  greater  prosperity  stemming 
from  free  trade  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  would  likewise  have  ripple  effects 
throughout  the  world. — CarlKreider 


GCs  import 
MC  speakers 
for  convention 

All  four  keynote  speakers  for  Saskatoon 
86,  the  triennial  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  were 
imported  from  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Myron  Augsburger,  Hubert  Brown, 
Ronald  Sider,  and  June  Alliman  Yoder 
addressed  the  approximately  2,000  adults 
and  youth  who  attended  the  July  21-27 
event  in  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Added  to  the  65,000-member  denomi- 
nation during  the  convention  were  26  new 
congregations,  bringing  the  total  to  392. 
The  GC  Church  is  second  only  in  size  to 
the  100,000-member  Mennonite  Church  in 
North  America. 

A $17.5  million  fund-raising  campaign 
was  launched  as  a new  commitment  to 
four  goals:  evangelism  and  church  plant- 
ing, teaching  and  practicing  biblical  prin- 
ciples, training  church  leaders,  and  work- 
ing for  Christian  unity. 

A resolution  on  sexuality  was  adopted 
by  about  an  80  percent  majority,  stating 
that  biblical  teaching  “precludes  ho- 
mosexual as  well  as  premarital  and  ex- 
tramarital sexual  activity”  and  “promot- 
ing congregational  study  . . . through  the 
use  of  Human  Sexuality  in  the  Christian 
Life:  A Working  Document  for  Study  and 
Dialogue.  ’’The  document  was  a joint  MC- 
GC  effort. 

Delegates  also  adopted  a statement 
calling  for  an  end  to  violence  and  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa,  and  one  about 
“Many  Peoples  Becoming  God’s  People.” 

The  concept  of  Christian  Peacemaker 
Teams  was  addressed  in  a workshop  and 
picked  up  in  a press  conference.  A local 
television  reporter  asked  Sider,  “Do  you 
expect  peacemakers  to  be  willing  to  die?” 
and  Sider  answered  simply,  “Yes.” 

The  next  convention  of  the  GC  Church 
will  be  held  jointly  with  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  1989  in  Normal,  111. 


West  Coast  Mennonite  Writers’  Workshop 


Oct.  17-19,  1986 

• Keynote  speaker:  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

• 35  workshops  to  choose  from 

• Storytelling 

• Poetry  reading 


For  further  details  contact; 

Western  Mennonite  School 
9045  Wallace  Road,  NW 
Salem,  OR  97304 

Telephone:  (503)  363-2000 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jerry  M.  Kalish,  Randolph,  N.Y. 

If  the  purpose  of  “Go  and  Sin  No 
More?”  (Aug.  12)  was  to  prompt  a 
response,  you  sure  rang  my  bell.  Quite 
frankly  I’m  embarrassed  that  my  de- 
nomination’s weekly  newspaper  would 
even  print  such  heresy. 

What  has  happened  to  us  as  a people  of 
God  that  we  cannot  see  “the  responsi- 
bility of  sin”  lying  on  the  shoulders  of 
prostitutes?  The  author  is  quick  to  put  the 
sin  on  the  shoulders  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  the  rich  (she  forgot  to  blame  the 
sailors).  Why  not  lay  the  blame  at  Eve’s 
feet  and  be  done  with  it? 

Sin  is  sin.  Plain  and  simple!  Prostitu- 
tion is  sin.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of 
examples  of  Israel’s  sins  and  excuses  and 
God’s  consistent  condemnation  of  their 
sin,  regardless  of  the  reason. 


The  editor’s  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article  mentions  that  the  author  is  on 
assignment  to  “determine  if  there  are 
ways  MCC  can  help  bring  healing  into 
their  [prostitutes]  lives.”  The  title  of  the 
article  is  half  the  answer.  Accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior,  and  go  and  sin 
no  more. 


Marlene  Kropf,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Two  words  of  thanks  for  articles  in  the 
Aug.  5 issue: 

— to  Michael  A.  King  for  a well-written 
article  reminding  me  to  relax  and  enjoy 
the  Sabbath  season,  and 
— to  Paul  M.  Miller  for  having  the 
courage  to  be  a changing,  growing  person. 


Kenneth  G.  Good,  Westover,  Md. 

Seldom  have  I read  something  which  so 
nearly  described  my  own  pilgrimage  in 
studying  the  biblical  account  of  God’s 
movement  into  man’s  history  and  the 
result  of  that  “movement”  as  did  Paul  M. 
Miller’s  article  “Changing  My  Mind” 
(Aug.  5). 

I,  too,  had  mentors  who  taught  “dis- 
pensationalism,”  and  I assume  that  they 
also  had  their  mentors.  I hold  all  of  these 
in  highest  esteem  for,  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  what  they  taught  was  how  they 
“understood”  the  Scriptures.  This  is  what 


Attention 
youth  leaders 

Youthserve: 

It’s  worth  it! 


Video  and  study  packet  about  youth  and  service 

Youthserve:  It's  worth  it!  is  a 17-minute  VHS  video 
cassette  program.  Youth  serving  throughout  North 
America  and  overseas  share  what  they’ve  learned. 
Accompanying  packet  includes  “how  to  use”  guide, 
Bible  study,  service  opportunity  listing  and  posters. 
Plan  now  to  use  Youthserve  in  your  youth  meetings 
and  Sunday  school. 

A production  of 

General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
Youth  Office 
722  Main  Street 
Box  347 

Newton,  KS  67114-0347 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street.  Box  M 
Akron,  PA  17501 

Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  Youth  Office 

Box  370 

Elkhart,  IN  46515-0370 

MCC  Canada 
134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 


I attempt  to  do,  too,  and  I pray  it  is  done 
with  the  same  “honesty”  as  I believe  they 
had  in  their  time. 

My  purpose  in  this  brief  note  is  to  pay 
homage  to  my  forebears,  my  mentors, 
and  a special  “thank  you”  to  Brother 
Miller  for  laying  bare  his  soul.  I am 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  “soil”  out 
of  which  Brother  Miller  was  shaped. 
Thank  you,  Paul,  for  sharing  this  with  us. 


Christine  Thomson,  Radnor,  Pa. 

Shame  on  you  for  selecting  passages 
from  your  readings  that  support  a nar- 
row and  prejudiced  view  of  rural  life 
(“Urbanization,”  July  29).  And  for  your 
begrudging  acknowledgment  of  the 
necessity  for  cities. 

The  observation  that  cities  require  spe- 
cialization and  must  pay  the  price  leaves 
me  baffled.  Maybe  in  your  community 
each  farmer  has  a farm  that  produces  the 
four  food  groups.  Out  my  way  farmers 
are  specialists.  While  the  cities  can  be  in- 
convenienced by  a trash  collectors’  strike, 
a dairy  farmer  can  be  just  as  incon- 
venienced by  a trucking  strike.  To  say: 
“Can  you  imagine  a farm  family  being 
paralyzed  by  a strike  of  garbage  collec- 
tors? They  would  feed  it  to  the  pigs,” 
sounds  at  worst  unsympathetic  and  at 
best  smug. 

You  wax  eloquent  on  J.  D.  Abbott’s 
memory  of  his  early  life  on  the  farm,  and 
add,  “In  spite  of  nostalgia,  urbanization 
continues.”  Are  you  implying  that  if  there 
were  enough  teary-eyed  memories  of  pole 
beans  we  could  hold  back  the  growth  of 
the  vile  city? 

Maybe  I should  spend  more  time  in  nos- 
talgic reminiscings  of  block  parties  in 
Philadelphia;  of  the  many  homes  within  a 
few  square  blocks  I could  walk  into, 
knowing  I would  be  safe  and  welcomed;  of 
the  families  who  collected  together  on 
their  walk  to  church  every  Sunday;  of  the 
libraries,  art  museums,  science  centers, 
and  settlement  houses  which  offer  even 
the  poorest  families  the  richest  of  educa- 
tion. 

Might  that  possibly  assuage  the  growth 
of  that  zucchini  bread,  zucchini  dip,  zuc- 
chini parmesan,  zucchini  casserole,  zuc- 
chini pie,  and  zucchini  iced  tea  that  in- 
vades our  church  dinners  every  fall? 


Bob  Coblentz,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Gospel  Herald,  July  22,  1986.  A cool 
breeze  on  a hot  July  day.  A summer  rain 
after  a dry  spell.  The  first  flower  of 
spring.  This  is  how  refreshing  the  Sho- 
walters  were  to  the  folk  in  Mississippi 
(“Building  for  the  Lord,”  July  22).  Most 
folk  who  retire  sit  down  and  hold  on  as  if 
they  didn’t  want  to  leave.  But  thank  God 
for  Nancy  and  Paul.  They  are  working  in 
Jesus’  name  until  he  comes  back  or  they 
are  called  home. 
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Hostetters  retire  after  30  years  of  MCC  service.  Nelson  and  Esther  Hostetter  retired 
from  Mennonite  Central  Committee  on  Aug.  8,  completing  a combined  total  of  about  30 
years  of  service.  Nelson  was  executive  director  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  since  1371, 
and  Esther  worked  with  SELFHELP  Crafts  since  1972.  Here  they  talk  with  Donna  Det- 
weiler  (left)  at  a recent  staff  picnic,  where  they  were  honored. 

Reflecting  on  his  15  years,  Nelson  says  there  are  now  more  government  programs  at 
all  levels  for  disaster  victims  and  more  denominations  are  helping  in  disaster  relief.  One 
discouraging  trend  in  recent  years  is  the  lack  of  volunteers  for  MDS.  On  the  positive  side, 
Nelson  notes  the  good  impact  that  MDSers  make  on  the  communities  where  they  serve. 

Esther,  in  her  most  recent  position  as  customer  services  manager,  was  responsible  for 
orders  from  all  SELFHELP  Crafts  shops  in  the  United  States.  “Like  Nelson  in  MDS 
circles,  Esther  probably  knows  more  people  with  a SELFHELP  Crafts  connection  than  any 
other  past  or  present  staff  member  or  volunteer,  ” observes  fellow  worker  Dons  Daley. 


Structural  changes  and  East-West  reconcil- 
iation highlighted  the  midyear  meeting  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Sec- 
tion recently  in  Toronto.  The  group  en- 
dorsed a proposal  that  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent Peace  Section  by  an  MCC  Office  for  Peace 
and  Justice  Concerns.  The  office  would  be 
advised  by  a committee  appointed  by  the  MCC 
chairperson,  and  the  staff  of  the  office  would 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  MCC  executive 
secretary.  In  the  area  of  interchurch  peace  ef- 
forts, the  Peace  Section  asked  MCC  to  pursue 
East-West  exchanges  and  education  in  a more 
systematic  way.  It  was  suggested  that  this  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  mission  agencies, 
colleges,  European  Mennonites,  and  others. 

New  appointments: 

•Ron  Piper,  director  of  business  affairs, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  starting  in  July. 
He  succeeds  Melvin  Claassen.  Piper  was  fi- 
nance director  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
the  past  five  years.  Before  that  he  was  a 
certified  public  accountant  for  a major  firm  in 
Denver. 

•Ed  Burkholder,  finance  director,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  August.  He  suc- 
ceeds Ron  Piper.  Burkholder  was  vice- 
president  for  finance  at  Colorado  Boys  Ranch 
in  La  Junta,  where  he  worked  the  past  eight 
years.  He  is  a certified  public  accountant. 

• Tim  Stair,  staff  associate  for  Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  starting  in  July.  He  was  a consultant 
the  past  four  years  with  The  Lead  Group  in 
Goshen,  Ind. 

•Bradley  Miller,  associate  in  college  relations, 
Goshen  College.  He  will  represent  Goshen  in 
over  400  congregations  in  nine  Mennonite 
Church  conferences  and  work  with  the  large 
donors  known  as  Goshen  College  Associates. 
Miller  has  been  pastor  of  Midland  (Mich.)  Men- 
nonite Church. 

•Carl  Keefer,  development  director,  Menno- 
Haven,  starting  in  August.  He  is  responsible 
for  providing  fund-raising  counsel  and  planned 
giving  services  to  friends  of  Menno-Haven — a 
Mennonite  retirement  community  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  He  has  served  as  a fi- 
nancial consultant  to  churches  and  para- 
church  organizations  for  many  years. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Reentry  Retreat,  Sept.  19-21,  at  Laurelville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  Sponsored  by 
Laurelville  and  by  four  Mennonite  mission  and 
service  agencies,  the  weekend  event  is  designed 
for  people  returning  to  North  America  from 
overseas  assignments.  The  resource  persons 
are  mission  leaders  (and  former  missionaries) 
Robert  and  Alice  Ruth  Ramseyer.  More  in- 
formation from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 
•Transition  Week,  Sept.  21-26,  at  Laurelville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  Sponsored  by 
Laurelville  and  by  four  Mennonite  mission  and 
service  agencies,  the  event  is  designed  for 
people  returning  to  North  America  from  long- 
term overseas  assignments.  The  resource 
persons  are  counselors  Abe  and  Dorothy 
Schmitt  and  former  missionaries  Glen  and  An- 
nabelle  Roth.  More  information  from 
Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

•Lancaster  MED  A Chapter  Meeting,  Sept.  13, 
at  Bird-in-Hand  (Pa.)  Restaurant.  This  is  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  local  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  chapter.  The  speaker 
is  John  Eby,  chairman  of  the  Business  Depart- 
ment at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  More  in- 
formation from  Elvin  Stoltzfus  at  Lancaster 


MEDA  Chapter,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-738-3715. 

New  resources: 

•Resource  list  on  world  hunger,  responsible 
living,  and  other  global  issues  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  The  updated,  15-page, 
annotated  bibliography  includes  listings  of  au- 
diovisual and  printed  materials  for  adults, 
youth,  and  children.  The  list  is  available  free 
from  the  Development  Education  Office  at 
MCC  U.S.,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 
•Spanish-language  Bible  study  lessons  on  pa- 
cifism from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The 
34-page  series  of  13  lessons  were  written  by 
Delbert  Erb,  longtime  MBM  missionary  in  Ar- 
gentina. The  studies  are  entitled  Blessed  Are 
the  Peacemakers.  Each  lesson  centers  around  a 
biblical  text  and  includes  study  questions.  The 
study  materials  are  available  from  MBM  at 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

Church-related  job  opening: 

• Church-planting  couple,  Grande  Prairie, 
Alta.  This  is  an  assignment  under  Northwest 
Conference  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Grande  Prairie  is  a multiracial  community  and 
the  business  and  cultural  center  of 


northwestern  Alberta.  The  church  planters 
would  serve  the  emerging  Peace  Mennonite 
Fellowship  and  plan  an  outreach  program. 
Contact  Ray  Horst  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

Special  meetings:  Stanley  Shenk,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Beech,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Oct.  19-22. 

Change  of  address:  John/Kathy  Davidhizar 
from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  R.D.  2,  Box  167, 
Martinsburg,  PA  16662.  Dennis/Linda 
Gingerich  from  Elmira,  N.Y.,  to  4524  S.E.  11th 
Place,  Cape  Coral,  FL  33904. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Mark  Crew  and 
Kathleen  Drew  by  confession  of  faith.  Neffs- 
ville,  Pa.:  Faith  Warfel.  Emmanuel, 

Gainesville,  Fla,:  Bill  Dragonetti  and  Philip 
Lehman.  Scottdale,  Pa.:  Marvin  and  Alma 
Stoner  by  confession  of  faith.  Landis  Valley, 
Lancaster,  Pa.:  Dalena  Hurst.  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  Goshen,  Ind.:  Clarissa  Beck, 
Rhonda  Clemens,  Margaret  Fisher,  Diane 
Miller,  David  and  Sherri  Moore,  and  Cathy 
Yoder.  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind.:  Duane  Schla- 
bach  and  Brian  Schlabach. 
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BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beachy,  Corey  and  Michelle  (Sixby), 
Greentown,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kortni  Morhan, 
Aug.  7. 

Beck,  David  and  Cathy  (O’Brien),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jordan  David, 
July  27. 

Birkey,  Dale  and  Mary  (Reisner),  Bunker 
Hill,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jonathan 
Lee,  Aug.  1. 

Brandt,  Tom  and  Melanie  (Martin),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  second  child,  first  son,  David 
Thomas,  Aug.  11. 

Brydge,  Steve  and  Rebecca  (Esch),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  second  son,  Matthew  Eric,  July  15. 

Hertzler,  Daniel  and  Christie  (Bradford), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Alicia  Diane,  July  23. 

Histand,  James  and  Linda  (Kraybill), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Christina  Marie  Kraybill,  Aug.  10. 

Jones,  Bob  and  Karen  (Holliday),  Elberton, 
Ga.,  second  child,  first  son,  June  20. 

Kanagy,  Robert  and  Anita  (Gingerich),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  first  child,  Cory  Wayne,  Aug.  7. 

Mast,  Brian  and  Jane  (Mohler),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Erick  Ryan,  July  27. 

Miller,  Bill  and  Phyllis  (Yoder),  Accident, 
Md.,  Tiffany  Lynn,  Aug.  8. 

Miller,  Howard  and  Carolyn  (Eash), 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  first  child,  Hannah  Ka- 
trine, July  26. 

Moyer,  Brad  and  Ann  (Bender),  Plymouth, 
Vt.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Molly  Jean, 
Aug.  3. 

Moyer,  Donald  M.  and  Sharon  Ann  (Hinkle), 
Ottsville,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jeremy 
Todd,  Aug.  12. 

Paruch,  Tom  and  Shirley  (Thomas), 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Nathaniel  Thomas,  July  13. 

Rusterholtz,  David  and  Debra  (Clemens), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Caleb  David,  Apr.  5. 

Schrock,  David  and  Sue  (Bomberger),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Andrew 
Gerard,  Aug.  7. 

Senft,  Terry  and  Susan  (Walker), 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Re- 
becca Sue,  June  24. 

Sowers,  Floyd  and  Bonnie  (Kauffman), 
Hesston,  Kans.,  second  and  third  daughters, 
Katherine  Marie  and  Elizabeth  Ann,  Aug.  7. 

Spory,  John  and  Mary  (Vincent),  Boswell, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathaniel  James, 
July  4. 

Springer,  Tom  and  Maureen,  Tremont,  111., 
second  son,  Benjamin  Steven,  Aug.  8. 

Stauffer,  Randy  and  Sheila  (Lehman),  To- 
field,  Alta.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Natalie 
Rachelle,  July  31. 

Stoltzfus,  Clayton  and  Kim  (Baker),  Oxford, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Brock  Daniel,  July  18. 

Trask,  Mark  and  Helen  (Roth),  Albany, 
Oreg.,  first  child,  Christopher  Glenn,  July  31. 

Yoder,  Darrel  and  Candace  (Bender), 
Carlsbad,  N.M.,  first  child,  Keith  Jonathon, 
June  16. 


MBM  sends  out  16  new  VSers.  Sixteen  persons  began  Voluntary  Service  assignments  in 
North  America  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  following  orientation  June  22-JuIy  2 at 
MBM  headquarters  in  Elkhart , Ind.  They  are: 

First  row , left  to  right — Luzdyand  TimStuckyandsonMicah  (daughter  Leah  not  pictured ), 
Tucson , Ariz.,  home  repair  directors  in  Tucson;  and  Ron  and  Laurel  Hertzler  and  sons 
Brendon  and  Bryce , Hatfield , Pa.,  teacher/home  builder  (Ron)  and  writer  (Laurel)  in 
Brownsville,  Tex. 

Second  row — Peggy  Esbenshade,  Siletz,  Oreg.,  registered  nurse  in  La  Jura,  Colo.; 
Diane  Oswald,  Bancroft,  Nebr.,  teacher  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Bonnie  Zeiset,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  teacher  in  Mashulaville,  Miss.;  Rosanna  Landis,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  development 
assistant  in  Washmgton,  D.C.;  Tamara  Cottrell,  Springfield,  Ohio,  day-care  teacher  in 
Champaign,  III,;  and  Ralph  Stutzman,  Wood  River,  Nebr.,  home  repair  worker  in  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Third  row— Ken  Brunk,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  assistant  transportation  director  in  Sterling, 
III.;  Mark  Roth,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  assistant  manager  in  Pearl  River,  Miss.;  Greg  Hartzler- 
Miller,  Richmond,  Va.,  project  codirector  in  Richmond; Kevin  Kauffman,  Middlebury,  hid., 
carpenter  in  Mashulaville,  Miss.;  and  Myron  Miller,  Alanson,  Mich.,  handyman  in  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Not  pictured  is  Cindy  Hartzler-Miller,  Richmond,  Va.,  project  codirector  hi  Richmond. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Bishop-Troester.  Wayne  Bishop,  Jr., 
Dublin,  Pa.,  Reformed  Church,  and  Connie 
Troester,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong., 
by  Kenneth  G.  Schields,  July  12. 

Brown-Schrock.  Charles  Brown, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  and  Linda  Schrock, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  both  of  New  Danville  cong.,  by 
Jay  C.  Garber,  Aug.  9. 

Frey-Jones.  Jack  Frey,  Pettisville,  Ohio, 
West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Carol  Jones,  Fayette, 
Ohio,  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  by  Rocky  Miller 
and  Winston  Hatcliff,  June  21. 

Good-Nitzsche.  Vernon  Good,  West  Point, 
Nebr.,  Carlsbad  cong.,  and  Jane  Nitzsche,  West 
Point,  Nebr.,  Beemer  cong.,  by  Wayne 
Nitzsche,  brother  of  the  bride,  Aug.  9. 

Lerma-Schrock.  Javier  Lerma,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Church  of  God,  and  Joy  Schrock,  Pettis- 
ville, Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  by  Rocky 
Miller,  June  28. 

Miller-Hostetler.  Lyle  Miller,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
and  Bonnie  Hostetler,  Wellman,  Iowa,  both  of 


Pontius 


Joel  Kauffmann 


OOP  CHURCH'S  SORVEy 
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West  Union  cong.,  by  Merv  Birky,  Aug.  9. 

Moyer-Slackter.  Robin  Moyer,  Felmington, 
N.J.,  Doylestown  cong.,  and  MariAnne 
Slackter,  Annandale,  N.J.,  Christian  Church, 
by  John  Faust,  July  12. 

Parrish-Dawson.  John  Matthew  Parrish 
and  Kim  Dawson,  both  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Jim  Thomas  and 
Phillip  King,  July  26. 

Reimer-Meyer.  Paul  Reimer,  Goshen,  Ind., 
College  cong.,  and  Kathryn  Meyer,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Assembly  cong.,  by  Harold  and  Elizabeth 
Bauman,  June  29. 

Roth-Freyenberger.  Mike  Roth,  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Wayland  cong.,  and  Maria  Freyenberger, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by  Doug 
Reichenbach  and  Ed  Miller,  Aug.  9. 

Schlabach-Fenner.  Stephen  Schlabach, 
Fresno,  Ohio,  Light  in  the  Valley  cong.,  and 
Melissa  Fenner,  Burton,  Mich.,  South  Flint 
cong.,  by  Boyd  Knicely  and  Willard  Mayer, 
Aug.  2. 

Schrock-Halteman.  Daniel  Schrock,  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  and  Jennifer 
Halteman,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by 
Gary  Martin  and  Steve  Dintaman,  June  21. 

Utzinger-Dayton.  Robert  Utzinger,  Bask- 
ing Ridge,  N.J.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Phyllis  Dayton,  Hilltown,  Pa.,  Doylestown 
cong.,  by  Roy  Bucher  and  Ray  Yoder,  July  26. 

Waidelich-Adams.  Steve  Waidelich, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Lisa 
Adams,  Stryker,  Ohio,  Pine  Grove  cong.,  by 
Rocky  Miller,  Aug.  2. 


OBITUARIES 


Amanns,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Christian  and 
Mary  (Schwartzentruber)  Gascho,  was  born  in 
Huron  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1898;  died  at  Blue 
Water  Rest  Home  on  July  27,  1986;  aged  88  y. 
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On  Sept.  23,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Opel 
Seth  Amanns,  who  died  on  June  25,  1981.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Seth  Gibbons  Amanns),  one 
brother  (Clarence  Gascho),  and  one  sister 
(Laura  Gascho).  She  was  a member  of  Zurich 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  31,  in  charge  of  Clayton 
Kuepfer;  interment  in  Zurich  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Becker,  Maxwell  Israel,  son  of  Ezra  and 
Mary  Ann  (Israel)  Becker,  was  born  in 
Manheim,  Ont.,  Aug.  27,  1904;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  July  25,  1986;  aged 
81  y.  On  Sept.  2,  1936,  he  was  married  to 
Florence  Shantz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Bruce),  one  daughter  (Barbara 
Schlegel),  and  6 grandchildren.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Linda).  He 
was  a member  of  Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  29,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Leis;  interment  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

Bratton,  Alice  Caroline,  daughter  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Maude  (Harshbarger)  Hostetler, 
was  born  on  May  6,  1906;  died  at  Lewistown 
(Pa.)  Hospital  on  May  29,  1986;  aged  80  y.  She 
was  married  to  Harvey  Bratton,  who  died  in 
1966.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Galen  and 
Raymond),  one  daughter  (Joyce  Bratton),  one 
sister  (Lois  Peachey),  and  2 brothers  (John  and 
Russell  Hostetler).  She  was  a member  of  Mat- 
tawana  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  31,  in  charge  of  M.  Leon 
Yoder  and  Paul  Bender;  interment  in  Spring 
Run  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Davis,  Modestine  Rosetta,  daughter  of 
James  and  Cora  (Davis)  Childers,  was  born  in 
Blacksburg,  S.C.,  Dec.  12, 1923;  died  by  drown- 
ing at  Bridgewater,  Va.,  on  Aug.  10, 1986;  aged 
62  y.  In  1948,  she  was  married  to  Wilkins  Gar- 
rett, Sr.,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  On  Nov. 
12,  1958,  she  was  married  to  Abraham  Davis, 
Jr.,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Wilkins  Garrett,  Jr.),  one  daughter  (Wilena  R. 
Davis),  4 grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Bettie 
Childers,  Jennie  Bowen,  and  Mary  Beck),  and 
one  brother  (Walter  Childers).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Park  View  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  13,  in 
charge  of  Owen  Burkholder  and  Richard  C. 
Detweiler;  interment  in  Weaver’s  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Dombach,  Erla  B.,  daughter  of  Christ  and 
Emma  (Bucher)  Snyder,  was  born  at 
Manheim,  Pa.,  June  26,  1909;  died  at  Pleasant 
View  Rest  Home,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Aug.  5,  1986; 
aged  77  y.  On  Jan.  7,  1932,  she  was  married  to 
Ira  H.  Dombach,  who  died  on  May  24,  1963. 
Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Arlene — Mrs.  J. 
Kenneth  Metzler,  Joyce,  Lorraine — Mrs.  Elvin 
Brandt,  and  Linda — Mrs.  Michael  Brubaker),  4 
sons  (John,  Robert,  Kenneth,  and  James),  17 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Elam  Snyder),  and  2 sisters  (Martha 
and  Mabel).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sons  (Mark  and  Ira,  Jr.).  She  was  a member  of 
Blossom  Hill  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  8,  in  charge  of  Earl 
Wert,  Chester  Wenger,  and  Willis  Detweiler; 
interment  in  East  Petersburg  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hange,  Cora  Mae,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Rosa  (Moyer)  Ruth,  was  born  in  Line  Lex- 
ington, Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1904;  died  of  congestive 
heart  failure  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  30,  1986; 
aged  81  y.  On  June  28, 1924,  she  was  married  to 
Levi  R.  Hange,  who  died  on  Dec.  4,  1984.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Helen— Mrs.  Merrill 
Detweiler),  4 sons  (Robert,  Charles,  Durrell, 
and  James),  20  grandchildren,  22  grand- 
children, one  brother  (Winfield  Ruth),  and  one 
sister  (Edna  Hunsberger).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 daughters  (Mary  and  Joan).  She  was 
a member  of  Line  Lexington  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  2,  in  charge  of  Robert  Walters  and  Lowell 
Delp;  interment  in  Line  Lexington  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kinzie,  Eileen,  daughter  of  Allen  and  Selina 


(Snyder)  Weber,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Twp., 
Ont.,  Feb.  11,  1912;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  July  7,  1986;  aged  74  y.  On 
Apr.  14,  1938,  she  was  married  to  Ivan  Kinzie, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(David),  one  daughter  (Sharon  Ferguson),  7 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandson.  She 
was  a member  of  Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  10,  in  charge  of  Vernon  Leis;  interment  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

Leatherman,  Barbara  Ann,  daughter  of 
David  and  Katherine  (Detweiler)  Nyce,  was 
born  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1895;  died  at 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  29,  1986;  aged  90  y.  On 
June  14,  1916,  she  was  married  to  Arthur  H. 
Leatherman,  who  died  on  Dec.  28,  1977.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Ethel — Mrs.  Richard 
Rush),  4 sons  (Warren  N.,  Paul  A.,  Harold  N., 
and  David  C.),  13  grandchildren,  9 great- 
grandchildren, and  2 brothers  (Oliver  D.  and 
Wynne  J.  Nyce).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Martha).  She  was  a member  of 
Doylestown  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  1,  in  charge  of  Roy 
Bucher;  interment  in  Doylestown  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Lichty,  Eunice  Barbara,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Adeline  Kennell,  died  on  July  28, 
1986.  She  was  married  to  Arthur  Lichty,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Gordon, 
Clifton,  Chester,  and  Brad),  one  daughter 
(Char— Mrs.  Murray  Weber),  and  8 grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  31,  in  charge  of  Brice  Balmer; 
interment  in  First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mast,  Matthew  Paul,  son  of  Ron  and  Karen 
(Yutzy)  Mast,  was  born  in  Washington,  Iowa, 
Aug.  3,  1986;  died  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Aug.  6, 
1986;  aged  3 d.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 
sisters  (Kristen  and  Laurel),  grandparents 
(Oliver  and  Miriam  Yutzy,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ammon  Mast),  great-grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chris  Burkholder),  and  great-great 
grandmother  (Mrs.  Sarah  Swartzendruber). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Bethel  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Aug.  9,  in  charge  of  Ken 
Steckly  and  Oliver  Yutzy;  interment  in  Bethel 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Sallie  S.,  daughter  of  Lewis  B.  and 
Matilda  (Sell)  Godshall,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  22,  1893;  died  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Aug.  4,  1986;  aged  93  y.  She  was  married  to 
Harry  S.  Moyer,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Edith  G.  Souder, 
Esther — Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Bechtel,  Mary — Mrs. 
Justus  D.  Moyer,  Ella — Mrs.  Warren  W.  Det- 
weiler, and  Ada — Mrs.  Alvin  D.  Delp),  3 sons 
(Richard  G.,  Norman  G.,  and  Harold  G.),  32 
grandchildren,  65  great-grandchildren,  and  6 
great-great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  3 sisters  and  4 brothers.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  on  Aug.  8,  in  charge  of  Curtis  D.  God- 
shall and  Gerald  A.  Clemmer;  interment  in 
Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Rutt,  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Amanda  (Risser)  Herr,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  21,  1892;  died  at  Landis  Homes, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  July  27, 1986;  aged  94  y.  On  Nov.  21, 
1918,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  L.  Rutt,  who 
died  on  Apr.  27,  1961.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (R.  Eileen— Mrs.  J.  Lester  Graybill), 
3 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Ira  R.  Herr),  and 
one  foster  sister  (Lillian  Ebersole).  She  and  her 
husband  were  missionaries  in  Argentina  for  28 
years.  She  was  a member  of  Forest  Hills  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  29,  in  charge  of  Mark  R.  Wenger, 
Ross  M.  Goldfus,  and  Lester  T.  Hershey;  inter- 
ment in  Bossier’s  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Vansickle,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Katie 
Janzen,  was  born  in  Hydro,  Okla.,  Oct.  17, 
1923;  died  at  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  July  29,  1986; 
aged  62  y.  On  Jan.  13, 1949,  she  was  married  to 
Richard  Vansickle,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 


ing are  one  son  (Marlow  H.  Vansickle),  3 
daughters  (Verlinda  Hurst,  Vickie  Fulks,  and 
Patricia  Scates),  and  one  brother  (Harold 
Janzen).  She  was  a member  of  South 
Hutchinson  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  2,  in  charge  of 
Calvin  King;  interment  in  North  Inman 
Cemetery. 

Whicker,  Seth  Nathaniel,  son  of  Charles  E. 
and  Joan  E.  (Bennett)  Whicker,  was  born  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  20,  1981;  died  in  a bicycle- 
truck  accident  in  Elkhart  on  Aug.  5, 1986;  aged 
5 y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Jessica 
E.  and  Leanne  N.),  one  brother  (Jason),  and 
grandparents  (Dolly — Mrs.  Clarence  Whicker 
and  H.  Ernest  and  Earla  Bennett).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Prairie  Street  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Aug.  8,  in  charge  of  Charles 
Cooper;  interment  in  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Lawrence  J.,  son  of  C.  D.  and  Su- 
sanna (Heatwole)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Windom, 
Kans.,  Aug.  20,  1900;  died  at  Schowalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Aug.  8,  1986;  aged  85  y.  On 
Oct.  27,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Orpha  Ruth 
Johnston,  who  died  on  Aug.  4,  1973.  Surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Vesta — Mrs.  Robert 
Giltner),  2 sons  (Gene  and  Dale),  10  grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Ada 
Miller,  Leah  Loucks,  Vera  Schrag,  and  Ruth 
Miller),  and  3 brothers  (Tillman,  Emerson,  and 
Rollin).  He  was  a member  of  Hesston  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  11,  in  charge  of  Wesley  Jantz  and 
Paul  A.  Friesen;  interment  in  West  Liberty 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Phoebe,  daughter  of  John  P.  and 
Mary  (Stauffer)  Roth,  was  born  in  Milford, 
Nebr.,  Nov.  2,  1904;  died  at  Seward,  Nebr., 
Aug.  8,  1986;  aged  81  y.  On  Dec.  20,  1928,  she 
was  married  to  Vernon  L.  Yoder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Wilfred,  Elwood, 
and  Norman),  4 daughters  (Belva— Mrs.  Jerry 
Rapp,  Wilma— Mrs.  Milton  Roth,  Elaine — 
Mrs.  Orie  Roth,  and  Joyce — Mrs.  Charles 
Sears),  26  grandchildren,  19  great-grand- 
children, and  3 brothers  (Chris,  Harry,  and 
John  Roth).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sons  (Wallace  and  Lawrence).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  East  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  11,  in 
charge  of  Jim  Williams,  Lloyd  Gingerich,  and 
Ed  Wenger;  interment  in  East  Fairview 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  fall  classes  begin, 
Sept.  3 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Sept.  6- 
7 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  10 

Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Oct.  4 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-11 

Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  10- 
11 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  homecoming,  Oct.  10-12 

Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  31-Nov.  1 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
31- Nov.  2 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 

Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Thousands  of  stores  drop  ‘adult’ 
magazines;  sellers  seek  day  in  court 

Two  years  of  intense  protests  and  re- 
cent pressure  from  the  federal  commis- 
sion on  pornography  have  caused  thou- 
sands of  convenience  and  drug  stores  to 
drop  sales  of  “adult”  magazines.  But  the 
issue,  now  in  court,  is  far  from  settled. 

Donald  Wildmon,  the  United  Methodist 
minister  who  heads  the  National  Federa- 
tion for  Decency,  attributes  the  decisions 
to  drop  the  magazines  to  protests  or- 
ganized by  his  and  other  groups  in  recent 
years.  But  David  Salyers,  a spokesman 
for  Playboy  Enterprises,  feels  that  a let- 
ter distributed  in  February  by  the  At- 
torney General’s  Commission  on  Por- 
nography was  more  of  a factor. 

Soon  after  the  U.S.  Attorney  General’s 
office  sent  a letter  to  chains  of  stores 
identifying  them  as  purveyors  of  por- 
nography, Playboy  Enterprises  joined 
with  the  American  Booksellers  Associ- 
ation and  the  Periodical  Distributors  As- 
sociation and  went  to  federal  court.  They 
are  asking  for  an  injunction  against  the 
letter  and  a notice  from  the  court 
withdrawing  the  letter,  all  the  while 
maintaining  that  the  government  acted 
improperly  against  constitutionally  pro- 
tected materials. 


Pastors  arrested  while  protesting 
pension  board’s  South  Africa  policy 

Four  United  Methodist  pastors  were 
arrested  recently  in  Evanston,  111.,  as 
they  protested  their  church  pension 
board’s  refusal  to  divest  its  holdings  in 
companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa. 

Those  arrested  in  the  demonstration 
outside  the  United  Methodist  Building  in 
the  Chicago  suburb  were  Joseph  Agne  of 
the  Northern  Illinois  Annual  Conference, 
William  Kuntze  of  the  United  Methodist 
Foundation,  Gregroy  Dell  of  Euclid 
Avenue  United  Methodist  Church  in 
nearby  Oak  Park,  and  George  McClain  of 
the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Ac- 
tion— the  activist  caucus  that  sponsored 
the  protest. 

The  four  ministers,  practicing  “passive 
resistance,”  went  limp  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried to  a police  van  by  the  arresting  of- 
ficers. Jesse  DeWitt,  bishop  of  the  de- 
nomination’s Chicago  Area,  and  Jim 
Reed,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  West 
District,  were  among  the  two  dozen 


demonstrators  who  took  part  in  the 
protest.  Only  the  four  men  who  blocked 
entrances  to  the  building  were  arrested. 

The  Methodist  Federation,  an  unof- 
ficial group,  has  repeatedly  called  on  the 
board  to  divest  its  South  Africa-related 
stocks.  Two  federation  members 
protested  by  burning  their  church  pen- 
sion checks  during  spring  meetings  of 
Methodist  conferences.  Official  church 
bodies  have  also  urged  the  board  to 
divest,  including  at  least  10  of  the 
church’s  conferences,  which  passed  reso- 
lutions at  meetings  in  May  and  June. 


Ex-chaplain  returns  Medal  of  Honor 
in  protest  of ‘contra’  aid 

A Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ner kicked  off  a nationwide  religious  cam- 
paign against  U.S.  aid  to  Nicaragua’s 
“contra”  rebels  in  Washington  recently 
by  renouncing  the  medal  given  to  him  for 
heroism  during  the  Vietnam  War.  Calling 
it  a moment  of  great  sadness,  former 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  Charles  Liteky 
appeared  with  religious  leaders  inside  the 
U.S.  Capitol  to  announce  that  he  was  giv- 
ing up  his  medal — the  highest  honor  be- 
stowed by  the  nation  on  its  citizens — in 
protest  of  U.S.  military  intervention  in 
Central  America. 

The  decision  by  Liteky,  who  lives  in 
San  Francisco,  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  a Medal  of  Honor  winner  has  re- 
nounced the  award  and  the  benefits  that 
accompany  it.  He  did  so  at  an  emotional 
news  conference  launching  an  effort 
billed  as  the  “Campaign  of  Conscience”  to 
resist  the  proposed  $100  million  in  aid  to 
right-wing  rebels  seeking  to  destabilize 
Nicaragua’s  leftist  government.  Spon- 
sored by  Witness  for  Peace,  an  ecumeni- 
cal organization,  the  news  conference  was 
led  by  Catholic  bishop  Thomas  Gumble- 
ton  of  Detroit,  who  stood  beside  Liteky. 


U.S.  and  Israeli  Jews  at  odds 
in  understanding  of  Zionism 

Israelis  often  complain  of  “checkbook 
Zionism”  when  American  Jews  give 
money,  tour  the  Holy  Land  in  air- 
conditioned  buses,  then  return  to  their 
comfortable  homes  in  the  United  States. 
American  Jews  in  turn  are  annoyed  when 
Israelis  twist  their  arms  to  move  there 
and  become  “real”  Zionists,  lacing  the  de- 
mands with  heavy  doses  of  guilt. 

What  it  all  means,  according  to 
scholars  in  both  countries,  is  that 
American  and  Israeli  Jews  have  evolved 
different  notions  of  Zionism.  The 
misunderstandings  call  for  a new 
consensus  in  world  Jewry,  the  scholars 
say.  They  have,  in  fact,  reached  such  an 
agreement  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee.  After 
meeting  several  times  over  the  last  two 
years,  they  recently  issued  their  findings. 

The  72-page  report  points  out  that  Zion- 


ism has  been  a success  in  its  drive  to 
create  a Jewish  homeland.  Israel  is  a fact, 
and  Jews  everywhere  are  committed  to 
support  it.  Jews  inside  and  outside  Israel 
need  one  another,  and  this  mutual  sup- 
port is  the  “new”  Zionism. 

Zionism  used  to  mean  “aliyah,”  emigra- 
tion to  Israel.  Pogroms  in  Czarist  Russia, 
repression  in  Islamic  countries,  the  Ho- 
locaust under  the  Nazis,  and  other 
pressures  swelled  the  land’s  Jewish  popu- 
lation through  the  1970s.  Israel  still  is  the 
last  refuge — a haven — for  persecuted 
Jews  everywhere.  “But  aliyah  is  not  ter- 
ribly relevant  to  our  world  in  America,” 
says  Stuart  Eizenstat  of  the  Institute  on 
American-Israeli  Relations.  “The  U.S. 
has  been  the  most  accommodating  place 
to  Jews  outside  Israel  for  the  past  2,000 
years.  We  need  positive  reasons  to  come 
to  Israel,  not  because  of  guilt.” 


Presbyterians  issue  guidelines 
on  use  of  alcohol 

If  Presbyterian  congregations  use  fer- 
mented wine  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  and 
hold  church-related  meetings  where  al- 
cohol is  served,  they  should  be  sure  that 
nonalcoholic  alternatives  are  readily 
available,  says  a church  statement 
adopted  recently  in  Minneapolis. 

Spurred  by  statistics  showing  that 
more  than  a third  of  U.S.  Presbyterians 
have  had  family  problems  caused  by 
drinking,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S. A.)  approved  a 28-page  report  offer- 
ing guidelines  for  responsible  drinking. 

The  report  does  not  advocate  prohibi- 
tion of  alcohol,  noting  that  “responsible 
and  non-problematic  uses  of  alcohol  have 
been  a part  of  human  experience  and  the 
Judeo-Christian  heritage  since  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  history.”  But  the  state- 
ment approved  by  the  650-member 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  said  that 
the  risks  and  suffering  associated  with  al- 
cohol use  mean  that  Christians  must 
“make  and  encourage  judicious  and  well- 
informed  choices.” 


Southern  Baptists  won’t  pay  ransom 
if  missionary  taken  hostage 

In  a document  advising  missionaries 
how  to  guard  against  becoming  victims  of 
terrorism,  the  Southern  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Board  says  it  will  not  pay  ransom 
to  terrorists  if  one  of  its  missionaries  is 
taken  hostage. 

The  “Awareness  Document  of  Field 
Dangers,”  presented  to  the  board’s 
trustees  at  a recent  meeting,  urges  mis- 
sionaries to  be  alert  to  local  situations 
and  potential  danger,  maintain  simple 
lifestyles,  vary  their  daily  schedules  and 
travel  patterns,  avoid  provocative 
political  statements,  and  be  dedicated, 
contributing  members  of  the  commu- 
nities they  work  in  to  discourage  attack 
from  terrorists  seeking  popular  support. 
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Is  there  a Mennonite  spirituality? 


A Mennonite  consultation  on  spirituality  was  held  at 
Ashland,  Ohio,  August  14-16.  The  announced  purpose  was 
“to  gather  people  together  to  discern  the  impact  of 
various  streams  of  spirituality  on  contemporary  Men- 
nonite thought  and  experience  and  seek  direction  for  our 
life  together  in  the  future.” 

Its  pace  was  set  at  the  beginning  by  Don  Kraybill,  who 
commented  on  “Modernity  and  Spirituality,”  and  John 
Rogers,  who  provided  a definition  of  a spirituality 
“stream.”  Among  the  effects  of  modern  life  Don  noted  are 
separation  and  specialization  in  society,  along  with  indivi- 
duation, the  “separation  of  the  individual  from  durable 
and  lifelong  groups.”  This  emphasis  on  the  individual  is 
demonstrated  by  emphases  on  such  matters  as  “self- 
development, assertiveness  training,  and  self-expression.” 
Counterparts  “in  the  spiritual  realm”  would  include 
“ ‘personal’  salvation,  devotions,  and  evangelism.” 

This  would  suggest  that  some  stirring  in  the  church  re- 
garding matters  related  to  spirituality  may  be  caused  by 
the  lonesomeness  of  modern  life.  In  a less  structured  so- 
ciety, patterns  of  worship  as  well  as  work  would  be 
directed  by  the  group  and  group  leaders.  Now  individuals 
are  called  upon  to  choose  if  and  how  they  will  define  and 
cultivate  relations  with  God. 

The  premise  on  which  any  sort  of  spirituality  is  based, 
as  John  Rogers  pointed  out,  is  that  “God  has  been  and  is 
active  in  human  affairs.”  Or  as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
wrote,  “Whoever  would  draw  near  to  God  must  believe 
that  he  exists  and  that  he  rewards  those  who  seek  him”, 
(Heb.  11:6b).  John  observed  further  that  a “stream”  of 
spirituality  is  a “working  understanding  of  how  God  is  in- 
volved in  the  world,  leading  to  a view  of  what  is  an  ideal 
human  response;  the  relationship  between  divine  grace 
and  human  discipline.” 

Thus  a “spirituality”  would  seem  to  involve  faith  in 
God  and  some  disciplined  form  of  response  to  God.  It  is  in 
the  area  of  response  that  variations  come,  resulting  in 
“streams”  of  spirituality. 

As  we  listened  to  the  presenters,  we  learned  that  re- 
vival engendered  by  the  conservative  evangelical  stream 
in  the  late  1800s  led  to  much  of  the  institutional  frame- 
work supporting  the  Mennonite  Church  today.  We  heard 
about  the  usefulness  of  “relational”  spirituality  as  a 
ministry  to  people  whose  lives  have  been  warped  by  a too- 
rigid  application  of  rules.  We  were  informed  that  charis- 
matic renewal  brings  a new  awareness  of  God  and  that 
feminist  spirituality  may  call  Mennonites  “away  from 
dominant/subordinate  ways  of  thinking  and  acting.” 
Contemplative  spirituality  was  offered  as  a way  to 
“friendship  with  God”  in  a society  of  alienation. 

We  learned  too  about  Anabaptist  spirituality.  John  R. 
Martin  indicated  that  they  differed  from  Luther  and 
Calvin  in  their  emphasis  on  conversion.  Luther  and 


Calvin  stressed  a changed  status;  the  Anabaptists  a 
changed  life.  If  Calvin  saw  Jesus  as  a moral  teacher  and 
Luther  as  Savior,  Anabaptists  were  concerned  that  Christ 
should  be  formed  in  them. 

But  John’s  survey  of  Anabaptist  material  ended  with 
1560,  a long  time  ago.  If  one  were  to  suggest  another 
paper  for  the  consultation,  it  might  have  considered  Men- 
nonite spirituality  between  1560and  1860,  when  conserva- 
tive evangelicalism  began  to  affect  Mennonites.  And  is 
there  an  authentic  modern  Mennonite  spirituality?  I 
presume  the  report  from  the  consultation’s  Listening 
Committee  will  take  this  up.  Without,  I trust,  obstructing 
their  work,  I would  suggest  certain  elements  a Mennonite 
spirituality  would  include. 

1.  A Mennonite  spirituality  would  be  a biblical  spiri- 
tuality. The  Bible  is  the  Mennonite  point  of  reference  for 
evoking  and  nurturing  spirituality.  It  is  thus  most  appro- 
priate when  persons  who  seek  to  “plant”  new  Mennonite 
churches  begin  with  Bible  study.  Any  form  of  spirituality 
which  leads  people  to  disregard  the  Bible  should  not  be 
considered  Mennonite. 

2.  It  would  be  a corporate  spirituality.  Throughout 
Christian  history  there  has  been  the  question  of  whether 
one  can  be  more  spiritual  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
others  of  like  mind.  Must  one  withdraw  to  be  spiritual? 
Extended  withdrawal  has  not  been  typically  Mennonite. 

In  her  paper  on  “Feminist  Spirituality,”  Gayle  Gerber 
Koontz  observed  that  “Mennonite  spirituality  . . . grows 
out  of  a tradition  that  has  struggled  for  many  years  to 
concretely  understand  the  meaning  of  mutual  ac- 
countability.” Koontz  sees  in  this  mutual  accountability  a 
way  in  which  feminist  concerns  for  the  rights  of  women 
may  be  included  in  a spirituality  which  takes  seriously 
the  abilities  and  needs  of  both  sexes. 

3.  It  would  be  a behavioral  spirituality.  As  observed 
above,  there  have  been  and  still  are  those  who  particu- 
larly stress  the  Christian’s  status  as  in  “Are  you  born 
again?”  While  not  discounting  the  importance  of  personal 
repentance,  a Mennonite  spirituality  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  this  alone.  Mennonites  must  ask  also,  “Are  you 
following  the  Christian  way?” 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a Mennonite  spirituality  would  in- 
clude at  least  these  three  elements.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  a variety  of  spiritual  practices  may  be  expected  in 
the  church.  Not  everyone  will  enhance  the  spiritual  life  in 
the  same  way.  Further,  it  is  appropriate  to  acknowledge 
the  mystery  of  spirituality.  If  anyone  seems  to  speak  of 
God  in  too  definite  terms,  we  should  be  cautious. 

“How  do  you  know  God  is  active?”  Ed  Stoltzfus  asked 
John  Rogers  at  the  consultation.  Is  this  knowledge  “ra- 
tional, sacramental,  feeling,  or  relational?” 

“It  is  a faith  statement,”  Rogers  replied. 

And  so  it  is. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  pipe  organ’s  second  wind 

by  Glenn  M.  Lehman 


Mennonite  Church  congregations  in  North  America 
began  to  purchase  instruments  for  worship  about  25 
years  ago.  For  a church  that  has  celebrated  her  300th  an- 
niversary of  presence  here,  that  is  a short  time.  It  was 
short  by  design.  The  design  was  both  cultural  and 
theological. 

Of  course  many  congregations  would  purchase  no 
instrument  at  all.  They  do  not  plan  to.  The  reasons  would 
have  much  to  do  with  the  tradition  of  a cappella  singing 
which  has  been  the  majority  practice  since  1525.  But  the 
tide  of  musical  affairs  is  not  running  with  them  right 
now.  A strong  case  can  be  made  that  it  could  and  should. 
That  would  make  another  article. 

John  W.  Fast,  assistant  professor  of  music  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  says  there  is  a group  in  the  church 
which  sees  the  pipe  organ  as  “a  symbol  of  mainline 
Protestantism.”  Behind  their  resistance,  which  would  ap- 
ply in  most  cases  to  the  electronic  organ,  too,  seems  to  be 
a fear  of  what  an  organ  could  do  to  the  singing,  fear  that 
pipes  would  foster  professionalism,  and  mixed  feelings 
about  the  money  the  organ  represents. 

For  better  or  for  worse.  But  purchases  began  to  be 
made  for  better  or  for  worse.  West  of  the  Alleghenies 
first,  and  later  in  the  East,  church  committees  visited 
music  stores.  Pianos  and  electronic  organs  appeared 
along  with  The  Mennonite  Hymnal.  The  standard  instru- 
ment of  worship,  however,  the  pipe  organ,  which  Vatican 
II  says  “adds  a wonderful  splendor  to  the  church’s  cere- 
monies, and  powerfully  lifts  up  men’s  minds  to  God  and 
to  higher  things,”  was  practically  shunned. 

In  an  imaginary  contest  between  pipe  organ  salesmen 
and  electronic  salesmen,  the  pipe  organ  people  would 
have  been  heckled  out  of  town  by  now.  Why  should  we 
pay  you  twice  as  much  for  your  clumsy  boxes  and  blowers 
and  pipes,  the  parishioners  jeer,  when  science  offers  us 
the  miracle  of  an  instant,  cheap  instrument. 

But,  as  in  the  story  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare,  the 
slow-starting  pipes  have  not  given  up.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  gaining  by  the  decade  while  the  sprinting  electronics 
are  giving  out.  In  some  churches  which  have  had 
electronics  for  20  years,  the  pipes  are  getting  a second 
chance.  The  pipe  organ  may  have  the  last  laugh. 

How  many  congregations  have  pipe  organs?  There  is  no 
list,  as  far  as  I know.  Music  buffs  tell  me  there  are  about 
14  pipe  organs  which  have  been  deliberately  purchased.  I 
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am  not  counting  electronic  instruments  which  have  a few 
pipes  added  on.  There  are  probably  a few  other  pipe 
organs  in  use  in  congregations  which  rent  or  share  sanc- 
tuaries or  bought  used  facilities. 

Looking  at  these  14, 1 see  that  most  of  them  were  built 
since  1970.  Three  are  owned  by  church  colleges.  There  are 
about  two  each  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Virginia.  One  each  in 
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Iowa,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Ontario.  And  four  in  In- 
diana. So  there  is  not  a great  groundswell  throughout  the 
church  for  pipes.  The  current  interest  is  among  those  who 
have  seen  their  electronics  “die”  and  wonder  if  they  have 
to  go  through  the  tedious  process  of  instrument  selection 
again — already. 

Pipe  organ  gaining.  The  typical  Mennonite  pipe  organ 
is  modest,  naturally,  having  an  average  of  10  sets  of 
pipes,  called  pranks.  With  each  rank  having  about  60  pipes, 
there  are  still  not  enough  pipes  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
to  give  one  pipe  to  every  member  of  the  Ohio  Conference. 
It  would  appear  that  the  electronic  has  no  real  competi- 
tion. However,  since  especially  1970,  the  pipe  organ  has 
consistantly  been  gaining.  Why? 

According  to  Philip  K.  Clemens,  full-time  associate 
minister  of  music  and  worship  at  College  Mennonite 
Church  in  Goshen,  Indiana,  the  first  generation  of 
electronic  instruments  are  “dying.”  The  ones  that  have 
not  croaked  yet  are  suffering  terminal  breakdowns.  Re- 
pairmen come  to  their  aid  but  cannot  find  parts.  They 
throw  up  their  hands  and  leave.  Or  the  repair  bill  every 
couple  of  months  is  in  the  hundreds  of  dollars.  Or  they 
just  plead  with  the  church  to  get  rid  of  the  old  model.  A 
trade-in  is  out  of  the  question.  In  spite  of  what  the  manu- 
facturer boasts,  experience  is  showing  the  life  span  of 
electronics  to  be  20  years,  Clemens  claims. 

Besides  being  on  the  staff  of  College  Mennonite  Church, 
Clemens  does  part-time  work  in  organ  consultation. 
“Churches  replacing  electronics  with  pipes,”  he  says, 
“have  one  thing  in  common — the  illness  or  death  of  the 
electronic.”  He  notices  that  when  facing  organ  purchase 
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for  the  second  time,  they  get  to  the  essential  question  of 
what  they  want  the  organ  to  do.  That  forces  them  to  face 
the  mission  of  their  congregation.  Then  they  ask  who  can 
build  them  an  organ  to  do  exactly  what  needs  to  be  done 
for  their  situation  and  still  be  going  strong  in  50  years 
without  maintenance  nightmares.  The  solution  for 
custom  construction  and  long  life  is  a hands-down  deci- 
sion for  the  pipe  organ. 

Those  congregational  needs  the  churches  are  spelling 
out  are  quite  modest  by  organ  builders’  standards.  Since 
the  congregations  continue  the  practice  of  four-part  sing- 
ing, even  after  20  years  of  an  electronic,  the  needs  are 
mostly  for  preludes,  offertories,  and  ensemble  playing.  In 
other  traditions,  organs  are  mostly  used  for  either  con- 
certizing  or  accompanying  hymns.  The  Mennonite 
experience  so  far  is  that  pipe  organs  (and  electronic 
instruments,  too)  play  a more  complementary  than  ac- 
companying role. 

Warm  devotion.  When  Clemens  played  the  dedicatory 
concert  for  the  new  pipe  organ  at  Kern  Road  Mennonite 
Church  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  a young  flutist  who  ac- 
companied him  on  one  of  the  pieces  said  that  compared  to 
the  previous  electronic,  this  pipe  organ  was  “fun  to  play 
with.”  The  electronic  pitch  was  “so  hard  to  hear.”  Pipe 
organs  seem  to  generate  warm  devotion  by  their  very  na- 
ture. And  ones  with  mechanical  action  draw  love  from  the 
natural  tinkerers  in  the  church  who  like  to  crawl  into  a 
tight  place  and  adjust  a screw. 

The  churches  with  pipe  organs  are  finding  people  to 
play  them  from  among  the  congregation.  They  are  able  to 
use  people  at  different  levels  of  accomplishment.  The  pipe 
organ  literature  is  also  widely  diverse  and  adaptable  to 
various  circumstances.  According  to  Clemens,  who  was 
previously  professor  of  music  at  Goshen  College,  the  pipe 
organ  is  “candid.”  It  gives  you  what  it  promises. 

A pipe  organ  says  more  to  the  church  and  its  neighbor- 
hood than  just  its  musical  tones.  Musicians,  who  are 
usually  biased,  of  course,  say  that  a pipe  organ  means 
quality  in  service  to  God  and  they  do  not  apologize  about 
it.  A pipe  organ  says  commitment  and  permanence  to  a 
community:  the  church  really  means  business  and  is  not  a 
fly-by-night  operation.  It  also  says  that  the  church  has  a 
quality-of-life  mission  to  the  community.  Music  is  a great 
gift  of  God  to  all  people  and  the  high  school  band  does  not 
need  to  be  the  sole  guardian  of  that  divine  gift. 

A pipe  organ  also  says  that  the  church  values 
sensitivity  to  musical  sounds  and,  by  extension,  to  other 
beauties  of  the  senses.  Since  electronic-generated  sounds 
try  to  imitate  pipes  and  not  the  other  way,  the  greatest 
show  of  sensitivity  is  to  use  pipes,  the  “real”  sound. 

In  the  musical  world,  composers  do  write  music  for 
electronically  generated  sounds.  That  20th-century  music 
is  produced  by  synthesizers.  It  is  what  artists  believe  the 
electronic  sound  is  uniquely  able  to  contribute.  A prin- 
ciple of  good  carpentry,  as  well  as  of  good  aesthetics  in 
art,  is  not  to  use  one  thing  to  imitate  another  thing.  Often 
when  technology  creates  a new  product  it  first  of  all  tries 
to  look  like  a known  thing.  The  first  automobiles  looked 
like  buggies.  Aluminum  siding  tries  to  look  like  wood.  An 
artist,  however,  asks  what  aluminum  should  look  like,  not 
how  can  aluminum  look  like  wood.  So  if  a pipe  sound  is 
desired,  use  pipes,  the  musicians  say. 

The  people  used  to  say,  though,  don ’t  spend  the  money. 


Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  is  one  of 
only  lh  congregations  in  the  Mennonite  Church  that  have  a pipe 
organ.  Kern  Road  installed  its  Karl  Wilhelm  organ  a year  ago. 


According  to  Clemens,  the  money  argument  is  no  longer 
the  main  factor  keeping  churches  from  buying  pipes.  It  is 
rather  an  “assumption  that  it  will  be  electronic,”  in  his 
words.  That  assumption  has  been  laid  by  countless  ad- 
vertising messages.  Pipe  organ  firms,  in  contrast,  are  not 
generally  very  profitable  and  have  little  budget  to  ad- 
vertise. When  church  committees  realize  that  the  prices 
of  electronics  reflect  only  initial  cost,  that  insurance  com- 
panies generally  depreciate  an  electronic  as  furniture 
over  a 10-year  period,  and  that  pipe  organs  are  considered 
part  of  the  building  and  depreciated  at  only  about  two 
percent  a year,  then  the  sales  pitch  that  the  imitation  is 
cheaper  quickly  gets  blown  away. 

Choosing  an  organ.  In  Clemens’  essay,  “Choosing  a 
Church  Organ,”  published  by  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  in  1983  (available  for  55  cents  from  MPH  at  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683),  he  writes  that  “the 
good  news  about  pipe  organ  upkeep  is  that  this  tuning 
and  maintenance  cost,  plus  the  initial  cost  of  the  organ,  is 
less  expensive  than  buying  a new  electronic  organ  every 
20  years.” 

Will  pipe  organs  have  a second  wind?  The  statistics  say 
that  the  tortoise  is  gaining.  The  pipe  organ  may  have  the 
last  laugh.  Right  now  in  churches  which  have  had 
electronics  for  20  years,  the  pipes  are  getting  a second 
hearing. 
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AIDS:  an  opportunity  for 

by  Keith  A.  Miller 


Be  merciful  to  me,  0 Lord,  for  I am  in 
distress;  my  eyes  grow  weak  with 
sorrow,  my  soul  and  my  body  with 
grief 

My  life  is  consumed  by  anguish  and  my 
years  by  groaning;  my  strength  fails 
because  of  my  affliction,  and  my  bones 
grow  weak. 

Because  of  all  my  enemies,  lam  the  utter 
contempt  of  my  neighors;  I am  a dread 
to  my  friends — those  who  see  me  on 
the  street  flee  from  me. 

—Psalm  31:9  (NIV) 

From  all  appearances,  Ryan  White  is 
an  ordinary,  14-year-old,  tow-headed, 
Midwestern  boy.  Caucasian,  middle-class, 
one  of  two  children  in  a divorce-marred 
home.  Recently  when  I visited  his  home 
on  Kokomo’s  south  side,  Ryan  was  ab- 
sorbing the  springtime  rain,  romping  out- 
doors with  his  best  friend,  Heath.  Ryan’s 
room,  which  is  plastered  with  sports 
posters  and  collectible  Marvel  Comics 
books,  houses  a personal  computer,  two 
jam  boxes,  and  a small  television  set. 
Nearly  every  Friday  night,  he  roller- 
skates at  the  rink  several  blocks  from  his 
home. 

But  in  the  city  of  Kokomo  this  past 
year,  Ryan  was  a stranger.  In  December 
1984,  he  was  diagnosed  with  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome,  and  he  is 
now  among  the  20,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  identified  as  AIDS 
patients.  The  4-foot-ll,  78-pound  hemo- 
philiac contracted  the  fatal  immune 
system  crippler  through  Factor  8,  a 
blood-clotting  product.  Because  of  his  ill- 
ness, in  August  1985  he  was  barred  from 
attending  Western  Middle  School.  Since 
that  time,  more  than  two  dozen  other 
AIDS-afflicted  children  from  across  the 
country  have  been  kicked  outside  the 
educational  gate. 

Barring  him  from  school.  When  the 
court  reopened  Western’s  doors  for  Ryan 
last  February,  parents  of  healthy  chil- 
dren closed  them  again  through  what  one 
judge  described  as  “a  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.”  When  the  constricting 
ruling  was  announced,  a cheer 
reverberated  through  the  crowded 
courtroom,  verbally  battering  Ryan’s 
mother  and  other  supporters.  Shortly  af- 
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terward,  Concerned  Citizens  and  Parents 
of  Western  School  Corporation  conducted 
a public  travesty — a fund-raising  auction 
hosted  by  local  radio  personalities. 

The  $12,000  raised  in  the  highly  pub- 
licized event  was  used  to  solidify  the 
court  ruling  against  Ryan’s  attendance  at 
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Western.  In  April,  after  a preliminary  in- 
junction was  dissolved,  Ryan  returned  to 
school,  immediately  prompting  the  for- 
mation of  a home  study  group  for  15 
students  who  refused  to  rub  shoulders 
with  him.  Some  parents  appealed  to 
higher  courts,  but  by  July  they  aban- 
doned their  efforts  to  keep  Ryan  out  of 
school. 

Hateful  mail.  During  some  periods, 
Ryan  and  his  family  received  almost 
daily,  hateful,  unsigned  mailings.  An 
anonymous  writer  called  his  mother, 
Jeanne  White,  a “puke.”  One  of  Ryan’s 
best  friends  abandoned  him,  and  now 
speaks  against  him  at  the  middle  school. 
During  the  spring,  virtually  every  issue 
of  the  Kokomo  Tribune  included  at  least 
one  letter  from  a parent  worried  about 
his  or  her  child  contracting  AIDS  from 
causal  contact  with  Ryan. 

Some  quoted  Scripture,  like  the  man 
who  wrote:  “If  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  his  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel.”  Or  the  woman 
who  pleaded,  “We  have  been  called  ev- 
erything from  unchristian  to  ignorant. 
‘Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself’  doesn’t 
imply,  ‘Love  your  neighbor  enough  to  give 
him  your  disease  or  allow  him  to  give  you 
his.’  We  are  an  informed  group.” 

So  in  the  eyes  of  many  in  Kokomo,  for 
most  of  the  year  Ryan  remained  where  he 
should  have  been:  outside  the  gate. 

The  irony  in  this  town’s  experience  has 
been  its  own  estrangement  in  the  state 
and  country.  In  addition  to  the  words  of 
writers  supporting  Ryan’s  exclusion  from 
school,  the  Tribune  printed  other  letters 
supporting  his  inclusion.  A man  from 
Beech  Grove,  Indiana,  said,  “Those  par- 
ents who  are  making  such  a hue  and  cry 
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against  him  and  treating  him  as  though 
he  were  a leper  are  almost  assuredly  go- 
ing to  have  to  answer  to  a Higher  Court 
some  day  for  this  lack  of  Christian  com- 
passion toward  an  innocent  child.” 
Another  person  from  North  Carolina 
wrote:  “Their  transgressions  are  all  too 
similar  to  those  that  have  in  the  past  been 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  leper 
colonies.”  Several  cities  threatened  to  im- 
pose economic  boycotts  on  Kokomo  be- 
cause of  the  response  to  Ryan.  The  town 
became  known  as  “the  city  without  com- 
passion. 

Even  worse  treatment.  I begin  with 
Ryan’s  story  because  of  my  geographical 
identification  with  his  plight.  But  I recog- 
nize that  Ryan’s  treatment,  horrible  and 
inhumane  as  it  may  be,  pales  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  most  of  those  af- 
flicted with  AIDS.  Ryan  is  one  of  the  “in- 
nocent” 3 percent  of  AIDS  victims,  those 
who  acquired  the  fatal  disease  as  hemo- 
philiacs or  recipients  of  blood  transfusions. 
Even  those  opposed  to  Ryan’s  presence  at 
Western  Middle  School  exhibited  a smid- 
gen of  compassion  for  him  because  of  his 
clear  “victim”  status.  He’s  become  a na- 
tional and  international  public  hero;  he’s 
traveled  to  Rome  and  New  York  and 
Chicago  for  interviews;  and  he  appeared 
with  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Brooke  Shields, 
David  Brenner,  and  a host  of  other  enter- 
tainment celebrities  at  a New  York  AIDS 
fund-raiser. 

Ryan  is  not  among  the  73  percent  of 
AIDS  patients  who  are  homosexual  or 
bisexual  men.  The  forgotten  ones.  The 
true  strangers.  While  visiting  with  Ryan, 
I asked,  “How  did  you  think  people  would 
have  responded  differently  if  you  were 
five  years  older  and  homosexual?”  And 
the  14-year-old,  wise  beyond  his  years, 
shaped  his  hand  into  a gun  and  said, 
“Pow.”  The  truth  is  frighteningly  ac- 
curate. 

In  San  Francisco  alone,  it  is  estimated 
that  half  the  gay  men  in  the  city— that’s 
35,000  people — have  been  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus,  and  about  900  have  died. 
Everyone  is  losing  somebody. 

Gay  persons  in  our  society — even  when 
times  are  good — are  victims  of  legal  per- 
secution, social  discrimination,  and  vio- 
lence because  of  their  sexual  orintation. 
Some  adult  AIDS  victims  have  been 
refused  admittance  to  hospitals  and  even 
funeral  homes,  and  they  find  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  locate  housing  after  their 
roommates  have  forced  them  out.  If  they 
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are  accepted  into  hospitals,  AIDS  pa- 
tients are  sometimes  subjected  to  cruel 
treatment.  The  calls  of  some  have  been 
ignored  and  they’ve  been  left  to  soak  in 
their  own  urine. 

One  social  worker  who  was  assigned  to 
process  a young  man’s  medical  benefits 
refused  to  touch  the  papers  the  AIDS 
patient  had  signed  because,  said  the 
social  worker,  they  had  been  con- 
taminated by  the  disease,  rendered  “un- 
clean.” A postman  wouldn’t  deliver  mail 
for  two  weeks  to  a man  with  AIDS  until 
his  superior  ordered  him  to  do  so.  AIDS 
patients  have  become  our  North 
American  outcasts,  our  strangers,  our 
lepers. 

Where  is  the  church?  In  the  midst  of 
the  suffering,  in  the  midst  of  the  AIDS 
darkness,  where  is  the  church,  that  light 
which  should  enter  into  and  illuminate 
the  pain?  Where  are  the  faithful  min- 
isters of  Jesus  Christ? 

Not  where  they  might  be,  I suppose. 
Most  Christians  have  enough  familiarity 
with  the  New  Testament  not  to  attribute 
AIDS  to  the  wrath  of  God.  Some,  ap- 
parently, do  not.  Several  years  ago,  when 
AIDS  began  to  capture  headlines,  Jerry 
Falwell  said  it  could  be  God’s  judgment 
on  homosexuals.  The  evangelist’s  political 
organization,  known  then  as  Moral  Ma- 
jority, lobbied  against  government- 
funded  research  to  find  a cure  for  AIDS. 
The  organization  argued  that  “homo- 
sexuals should  solve  their  own  problems.” 

Those  who  presume  a theological  link 
between  sin  and  sickness  have  apparently 
never  read  John  9.  At  best,  they’re  being 
irrational.  Does  sickle-cell  anemia  reflect 
God’s  judgment  on  black  persons?  Does 
polio  indicate  God’s  opposition  to  babies? 
Does  God  make  a statement  about  the 
elderly  through  coronaries  and  strokes? 
(See  “Fear  and  Healing  in  the  AIDS 
Crisis,”  Lee  Hancock,  Christianity  and 
Crisis,  June  24,  1985,  p.  257).  That  is  not 
to  say  that  we  ought  not  assume  some 
responsibility  for  our  health.  We  may 
say,  in  a general  sense,  there  is  a tie 
between  AIDS  and  promiscuity,  and  pro- 
miscuity is  slowing  down  in  homosexual 
communities.  Similarly,  smoking  in- 
creases the  risk  of  lung  cancer,  drinking 
increases  the  risk  of  liver  ailments,  and 
obesity  increases  the  risk  of  heart  dis- 
ease. But  responsibility  and  God’s  indi- 
vidual retribution  are  at  polar  ends  on  the 
sickness  scale. 

Even  where  theological  senselessness  is 
not  a problem,  our  medical  misunder- 
standings sometimes  cause  us  to  fail  as 
bearers  of  the  good  news.  In  Los  Angeles, 
a young  AIDS  victim  who  became  a 
Christian  asked  to  be  baptized  by  immer- 
sion in  an  evangelical  church.  His  request 
was  denied  because  of  fears  that  the  virus 
would  spread  in  the  baptismal  water.  In 
Swansea,  Massachusetts,  a young  girl 
whose  mother  feared  she  would  contract 


AIDS  from  a boy  at  Joseph  Case  Junior 
High  School  pulled  her  daughter  out  of 
school  and  enrolled  her  in  a private  Chris- 
tian one.  The  daughter’s  new  school— the 
Christian  one — found  out  she  had  trans- 
ferred from  a school  with  an  AIDS  child, 
so  she  was  forced  to  take  the  AIDS  anti- 
body test.  When  peers  heard  that  one  of 
her  former  classmates  was  an  AIDS 
child,  she  began  getting  flak.  At  Ryan’s 
home  church  in  Kokomo,  the  Easter  Sun- 
day greeters  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
him  as  he  entered  the  building. 

Yet  AIDS  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
impossible  to  contract  by  casual  ex- 
posure. There  is  not  one  documented  case 
of  a person  contracting  AIDS  through  a 
handshake,  hug,  or  cheek-kiss.  In  fact,  no 
medical  workers,  despite  the  closest  of 


AIDS  has  placed  at 
the  feet  of  the  church 
an  opportunity  for 
basin  ministry. 


daily  contacts  with  AIDS  patients,  have 
picked  up  the  disease  from  their  patients. 

How  to  respond.  So  how  may  we  in  the 
church  respond  in  the  face  of  our  own 
perceived  endangerment,  or  others’  per- 
ceptions of  our  endangering  them,  after 
contact  with  an  AIDS  patient?  And  how 
may  we  respond  in  the  face  of  theological, 
moral,  and  pastoral  ambivalence  about 
homosexuality? 

We  shouldn’t  even  need  to  ask  the  first 
question.  In  the  synoptic  Gospels,  we  find 
a leper  coming  to  Jesus,  kneeling  before 
him,  and  asking  him  for  help.  “If  you  are 
willing,”  he  said,  “you  can  make  me 
clean.”  So  Jesus,  knowing  full  well  the 
physical  dangers  and  the  potential  social 
ostracism,  was  moved  with  pity  to  the 
depths  of  his  being.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  touched  him.  “I  am  willing,”  he 
said.  “Be  clean!”  (Luke  5:12-13). 

Even  if  AIDS  were  a risk  in  North 
America — where  “suffering  servanthood” 
and  “laying  down  one’s  life  for  one’s 
friends”  can  become  virtually  meaning- 
less metaphorical  abstractions — risking 
with  AIDS  patients  may  be  a rare  op- 
portunity for  faithfulness. 

Regarding  the  second  question,  is  it 
necessary  to  formulate  some  moral  con- 
sensus, some  final  resolution,  of  our  in- 
quiries regarding  homosexuality  as  we 
consider  ministry  with  those  affected  by 
AIDS?  The  Gospels  unfold  the  story  of  a 
loving,  compassionate,  humble  Christ 
who  embraces  with  special  warmth  the 
poor,  the  unclean,  the  outcast,  and  the 
dispossessed.  God’s  strangers  in  the 
world. 


These  are  the  ones  Jesus  ate  with, 
touched,  and  gave  special  places  of  honor 
in  his  tales  of  heavenly  banquets. 

AIDS  has  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
church  an  opportunity  for  basin  ministry. 
To  abandon  those  now  who  have  almost 
no  one  to  plead  in  their  behalf  for  justice 
and  mercy  would  be  an  act  of  unfaith,  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  the  one  we  claim  to 
follow.  Will  we  as  the  church  ignore  our 
1980s  lepers,  or  will  we  minister  to  them 
and  speak  for  them  in  places  where  their 
voices  are  too  weak  to  be  heard? 

A prophetic  voice.  As  Christians,  we 
may  serve  as  the  prophetic  voice  in  the 
midst  of  the  AIDS  tragedy.  That  choice  is 
not  offered  to  those  already  victimized, 
but  to  the  neglectful  ones  in  society.  We 
may  also  minister  directly  to  AIDS 
patients  by  providing  health  care,  listen- 
ing and  learning  from  gay  persons,  and 
joining  hands  with  other  organizations  al- 
ready involved.  We  may  volunteer  to  shop 
for  those  weakened  by  AIDS:  do  light 
housekeeping  tasks;  prepare  or  deliver 
meals,  visit  or  phone  them.  We  may 
provide  housing  or  transportation  or  emo- 
tional support  for  those  watching  a loved 
one  die.  We  may  educate  our  congrega- 
tions and  communities  about  the 
disease’s  causes  and  symptoms  to  reduce 
unnecessary  fears. 

In  Kokomo,  the  Howard  County  Minis- 
terial Association  has  formed  a support 
group  for  AIDS  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies. Prayer  vigils  were  planned  for  the 
summer,  and  a task  force  is  studying  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  halfway  houses 
for  AIDS  patients.  The  possibilities  for 
faithfulness  in  the  wake  of  the  Aids  situa- 
tion are  endless. 

“The  AIDS  epidemic,”  said  Tony 
Campolo  recently,  “provides  a chance  for 
Christians  to  say  to  its  victims,  ‘When 
everyone  forsakes  you,  the  Christian  does 
not.  Even  your  own  brothers  and  sisters, 
mother  and  father  may  turn  their  back  on 
you.  But  we  who  represent  the  Lord  will 
not,  because  we  want  you  to  know  that 
the  Lord  has  not  rejected  you.’  ” ^ 


Harvest 

Creator  God 

we  are  slow  fruit  on  the  tree 
Cup  us  gently 
patient  for  the  moment 
when  the  elements 
mature  us  to  sweetness 
and  you  pluck  us 
for  your  table 

— Linea  Reimer  Geiser 
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About  pastors  in 
our  congregations 

Accepting  a position  of  pastor  to  a con- 
gregation is  one  of  the  most  demanding 
tasks  that  I can  think  of.  Like  a farmer,  a 
pastor  has  to  be  competent  in  many  areas 
and  is  expected  to  be  competent  in  many 
more. 

The  pastor  must  be  a good  preacher,  an 
accomplished  counselor,  inventive  and 
creative  with  young  people,  a reliable  Bi- 
ble teacher,  a shrewd  administrator,  a 
resourceful  and  imaginative  leader  of 
worship,  a proven  politician,  a nonpar- 
tisan arbitrator  and  peacemaker,  a con- 
genial community  leader,  a comforter  to 
the  bereaved  and  grieving,  a Solomo- 
nesque  church  planter. 

He  is  also  expected  to  keep  abreast  of 
national  and  international  affairs  but  not 
to  take  any  advocating  or  partisan  posi- 
tion. She  is  expected  to  be  a student  but 
woe  betide  the  pastor  who  is  caught  read- 
ing—for  that  is,  nowadays,  a leisure 
activity.  He  must  be  an  exemplary  mar- 
riage partner  and  parent— and  shame  on 
the  pastor  who  can’t  keep  the  kids  under 
control.  The  pastor  is  expected  to  be  a 
friend  to  everyone  but  has  no  right  to  be 
the  friend  of  anyone  in  the  congregation. 
Pastors  are  given  one  day  a week  off — 
most  of  the  rest  of  us  get  two— and  even 
on  that  one  day  is  expected  to  be  on  call. 
He  is  expected  to  have  a wholesome  and 
normal  family  life  and  also  to  be  at 
church  meetings  every  night  of  the  week. 
The  pastor’s  spouse  is  not  normally  hired 
along  with  the  pastor  but  has  a job 
description  nevertheless  that  is  expected 
to  be  adhered  to.  Pastors  are  also  ex- 
pected to  embrace  voluntary  poverty,  the 
virtues  of  which  are  praised  by  those  who 
are  expected  to  amass  whatever  wealth 
they  can  because  that  is  a sign  of  God’s 
favor. 

And  pastors  are  expected  to  be  con- 
tented and  happy  if  they  can  manage  a 
tenure  of  five  or  six  years  in  any  one 
place.  Pastors’  spouses,  still  mostly 
women,  and  their  children  pay  the  price 
in  repeated  disruptions  of  education  and 
friendships.  Pastors  are  expected  to  be 


the  most  social  and  gregarious  people  and 
are  themselves  among  the  loneliest  people 
on  this  earth. 

Pastors  of  Mennonite,  Baptist,  and 
other  churches  with  a polity  of  congrega- 
tional autonomy  are  also  subject  to 
pressures  which  pastors  from  other 
churches  with  more  centralized  church 
government  don’t  experience  in  the  same 
way.  Because  pastors  make  their  living 
by  being  pastors,  they  can  easily  be  held 
hostage  by  their  “employers”  or  be  sub- 
ject to  varieties  of  subtle  or  overt  black- 
mail. It  happens,  you  know,  oftener  than 
we  think.  Pastors  are  voted  down — we 
might  as  well  use  the  right  term  fired — 
by  their  congregations  because  their 
teaching  offends  someone. 

Part  of  the  pastor’s  acknowledged  func- 
tion is  to  lead  the  congregation,  the  people 
of  God,  into  new  truth,  to  consider 
aspects  of  Christian  truth  not  yet  thought 
about.  But  the  attempt  to  do  that,  even 
though  it  is  a divine  mandate,  is  often 
subverted  by  a fearful,  cowering,  le- 
galistic, and  self-defined  orthodoxy  that 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  the 
gospel.  Or  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is 
muzzled  by  threats  that  views  on  the  wick- 
edness of  our  defense  policies  and  on  the 
injustices  of  our  economic  order  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

And  here’s  an  odd  thing.  We  have  all 
heard  of  pastors  being  fired  for  failing  to 
agree  with  some  members  on  how  to  in- 
terpret the  virgin  birth.  When  have  you 
last  heard  of  a pastor  being  fired  for  not 
having  preached  about  peace  on  earth  or 
the  crying  injustice  of  deliberately  in- 
duced unemployment? 

Pastors  are  as  fallible  as  all  the  rest  of 
us.  They  regularly  make  mistakes  and 
sometimes  betray  the  gospel  as  we  all  do. 
But  if  they  have  been  called  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  to  help  their  congregations  to 
live  it  out  in  the  world,  they  must  be 
given  liberty  to  do  it,  and  we  have  to  take 
the  risks  involved.  It  is  up  to  the  con- 
gregations to  pay  their  pastors  well  and 
to  recognize  that  work  in  which  the  pas- 
tor is  not  competent  will  need  to  be  done 
by  the  member?  of  the  congregation. 
Thus  the  pastor  will  not  be  expected  to 
walk  on  water  and  will  have  time  to  spend 
with  family  and  friends.  When  next  you 
see  your  pastor  on  the  golf  course  you  bet- 
ter believe  he  needs  to  be  there. 

Only  a person  who  is  innocent  and 
unaware,  or  one  who  loves  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  the  church,  and  the  world  and  is 
compelled  to  preach  it,  would  think  of  be- 
coming a Christian  minister  today.  Thank 
God  there  are  still  so  many  who  will  do  it, 


and  that  we  are  so  sacrificially  served  by 
them.  God  bless  them! 

— Walter  Klaassen,  Waterloo,  Ont.  (re- 
printed from  “ Mennonite  Reporter") 


The  church  planting 
goals  are  reasonable 

The  Mennonite  Church  has  projected  a 
goal  of  adding  500  new  churches  for  the 
decade  1985  to  1995.  This  is  not  an  im- 
possibility. There  are  hundreds  of  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
where  no  local  services  are  available. 
There  are  many  more  without  evangelical 
peace-oriented  churches.  The  field  is  wide 
open. 

In  reviewing  the  records  and  statistics 
as  reported  in  Mennonite  Yearbook,  I find 
that  in  1910  we  had  224  churches.  By  1985 
we  had  gained  850,  or  an  average  of  113 
per  decade.  The  earlier  decades  were  less 
than  average,  with  increases  coming  in 
the  later  ones. 

From  1910  to  1920  the  gain  was  32  or  3% 
From  1920  to  1930  the  gain  was  41  or  4% 
From  1930  to  1940  the  gain  was  63  or  7% 
From  1940  to  1950  the  gain  was  99  or  11% 
From  1950  to  1960  the  gain  was  167  or 

18% 

From  1960  to  1970  the  gain  was  95  or  10% 
From  1970  to  1980  the  gain  was  95  or  10% 
From  1980  to  1985  the  gain  was  121  or 

13%  in  only  five  years 

The  projected  rate  of  increase  for  a 
decade  is  40  percent,  and  with  some  addi- 
tional effort  we  should  be  able  to  make 
our  500  churches  or  50  percent  increase. 
What  is  needed  is  a program  of  projected 
goals  for  each  conference  each  year.  Then 
the  conferences  need  to  project  goals  for 
areas  or  regions  according  to  the  number 
and  size  of  the  congregations  in  any 
given  area.  Often  several  churches  can 
work  together  in  planting  new  churches. 

Perhaps  a review  of  history  will  help  us 
set  the  stage.  In  the  1930s,  I.  W.  Royer,  as 
general  Sunday  school  secretary  for  the 
Mennonite  Church,  promoted  the  idea  of 
having  every  church  start  a mission  Sun- 
day school.  During  the  1940s,  the  Com- 
mission for  Christian  Education  con- 
tinued this  emphasis.  Later  in  the  1940s, 
the  Commission  for  Christian  Education 
continued  this  emphasis.  Later  in  the 
1940s,  when  J.  D.  Graber  was  general 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  he  popularized  the  program 
with  the  slogan,  “A  Mission  Outpost  for 
Every  Congregation.”  Later  this  was 
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changed  to  “Every  Congregation  a 
Mission.” 

As  a result  of  this  emphasis,  the  num- 
ber of  church  plantings  increased  during 
the  1940  to  1960  decades.  After  the  em- 
phasis had  run  its  course,  the  number  of 
new  plantings  leveled  off  at  10  percent 
until  1980,  when  a new  surge  of  plantings 
began.  During  the  five  years  1980  to  1985 
we  increased  by  121.  This  new  effort 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  plantings  by 
various  minority  groups  and  by  students 
and  faculty  on  a number  of  our  university 
campuses. 

The  basic  motivation  for  the  expansion 
during  the  1940-60  decades  was  due  to  the 
involvement  of  many  local  people.  Mem- 
bers of  churches  began  to  explore  areas 
and  communities  where  church  services 
seemed  to  be  lacking.  Extension  or  mis- 
sion comnmittees  were  formed  and  new 
work  was  begun.  Local  leaders  were  com- 
missioned and  frequently  one  was  or- 
dained to  serve  as  the  pastor  of  a new 
work.  Local  people  assumed  ownership  in 
the  projects  and  committed  themselves  to 
the  success  of  the  new  church.  Often 
workers  moved  to  the  new  location  while 
others  made  great  sacrifices  in  traveling 


to  the  project.  Some  even  traveled  100 
miles  weekly. 

If  several  thousand  of  our  100,000 
members  will  become  personally  involved 
and  with  some  counsel  and  guidelines 
from  our  mission  board,  likely  over  a 
thousand  churches  could  be  planted  in 
this  decade.  The  challenge  to  every  mem- 
ber of  our  churches  is  to  begin  looking  for 
possible  church  sites.  It  is  also  a challenge 
for  every  church  to  form  an  extension  or 
mission  committee  to  provide  leadership 
in  the  search  and  planting  of  new 
churches.— J.  J.  Hostetler,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Evangelism  begins 
with  us 

Over  the  past  number  of  years  of  growing 
in  my  Christian  life  and  into  the  Men- 
nonite  awareness,  three  themes  have 
made  a special  impression  on  me:  disci- 
pleship,  community,  and  “more  with  less.” 
In  light  of  present  trends,  however,  I have 
recently  begun  to  ask,  in  the  style  of  Men- 
ninger’s  book  on  sin,  “Whatever  became 


of  discipleship,  community,  and  more- 
with-less  living?” 

I would  feel  more  comfortable  with  the 
present  stress  on  evangelism  and  stew- 
ardship if  it  were  accompanied  by  a 
renewed  call  to  discipleship,  community, 
and  more-with-less  living.  How  valid  can 
our  evangelistic  attempts  be  if  we  our- 
selves are  not  again  challenged  and  have 
not  begun  to  commit  ourselves  in  these 
areas? 

I am  greatly  distressed  by  some  of  to- 
day’s religious  interpretations  of  stew- 
ardship and  the  use  of  money  which  blesses 
middle-and  upper-class  Christian  af- 
fluence as  I contrast  these  views  with  the 
radical  nature  of  Jesus’  upside-down- 
kingdom  teachings.  The  independence, 
the  security,  and  the  “doing”  which  ac- 
company this  earthly  priority  of  finances 
scarcely  fit  with  the  call  of  believers  to 
interdependence,  the  walk  of  faith,  and  a 
life  of  being.  Whatever  became  of  disci- 
pleship, community,  and  more-with-less 
living?  Let  us  renew  their  challenge  in  our 
personal  lives,  in  our  congregations,  and 
in  the  global  fellowship.  And  the  rest  will 
follow,  surely. 

— Linda  Marie  Yoder,  Fresno,  Ohio 


0a*t  frau  A^pneC  *76e  Iuhc... 


You  say  you  are  pre- 
paring for  a career  or 
pursuing  a vocation 
where  Biblical  study  is 
really  not  a factor.  You 
also  have  ideals  for  a life 
that  is  fulfilling,  useful  to 
God,  and  beneficial  to 
others.  Can  you  afford  to 
invest  a year--or  six 
weeks-to  focus  on  prepa- 
ration for  that  aspect  of 
your  life? 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute 
offers  an  experience  that  will  provide  a solid  invest- 
ment in  your  life.  Intensive  Bible  study,  practical  train- 
ing, service  opportunities,  and  social  development 
will  pay  dividends  long  after  the  RBI  experience  is 
past. 


For  college-bound  students,  credit  transfer  to 
Mennonite  colleges  and  other  Christian  institutions 
makes  RBI  a low-cost  option  that  will  benefit  your 
budget  and  career  as  well  as  your  personal  growth. 
For  non -college  students,  study  of  the  Scripture  and 
training  in  a variety  of  supporting  areas  for  Christian 
ministries  will  continue  to  be  enriching  and  useful 
throughout  life. 

Whatever  your  professional  or  vocational  interest, 
your  primary  calling  remains  one  of  serving  your 
generation  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  A year  of  focus- 
ed preparation  for  that  kind  of  service  could  be  the 
most  important  year  of  your  life. 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute 
2270  Rosedale  Road 
Irwin.  Ohio  43029 
(614)  857-1311 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Despite  a raging  land  controversy  involving  their  two  tribes  back  in  Arizona,  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Mennonites  meet  peacefully  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Posing  with  a sculpture  of  a Hopi  Indian  are  (left  to 
right)  Elmer  Myron,  Peter  and  Lita  Rose  Burbank,  and  Esther  and  Larry  Haskie  (with  son 
Lester).  Burbanks  and  Haskies  are  Navajos,  and  Myron  is  a Hopi. 

American  Indian  Mennonites  struggle  with 
alcohol,  native  religions,  other  issues 


Alcohol  and  the  problems  it  creates  on  the 
Indian  reservation  were  among  the  issues 
discussed  at  the  American  Indian  meet- 
ing held  July  24-28  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  75 
participants  represented  Mennonite 
Church  work  among  Creek,  Blackfeet, 
Ojibway,  Choctaw,  and  Navajo  Indians. 
Also  attending  were  representatives  of 
the  Hopi  Indians  and  the  Mennonite  In- 
dian Leaders  Council  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 

It  was  only  the  second  such  event  for 
Indians  related  to  the  Mennonite  Church. 
The  first  one  was  in  Mississippi  in  1984. 
Both  meetings  were  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Most  of  this 
year’s  sessions  were  held  at  Prairie  Street 
Mennonite  Church. 

Discussion  about  alcohol  followed  input 
one  evening  by  a readjustment  counselor 
for  Vietnam  War  veterans  with  alcohol 
and  drug  problems  at  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Veterans  Center,  and  the  coordina- 
tor of  addictions  programs  at  Oaklawn 
Psychiatric  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Elkhart.  Although  the 
input  was  helpful,  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
grams available  in  cities  like  Fort  Wayne 
and  Elkhart  often  are  not  available  on 
American  Indian  reservations. 

Eleanor  Smiley  of  Black  Mountain 
Mennonite  Church,  a Navajo  congrega- 
tion in  Arizona,  noted  that  almost  every 
home  in  her  congregation  is  affected  by 
alcohol-related  problems.  And  there  are 
no  area  programs  to  tap  into. 

Options  discussed  included  utilizing 
local  alcohol  treatment  programs  where 
they  exist  and  using  the  church  com- 


munity to  provide  both  a spiritual  and 
community  support  base.  Other  options 
include  sending  a resource  person  to  the 
reservations  to  help  begin  local  programs, 
or  sending  interested  local  persons  to 
training  seminars. 

Another  lively  time  of  interaction  oc- 
curred during  a panel  discussion  on  the 
topic,  “Christian  Faith  and  Native  Reli- 
gions—Distinguishing  Culture  from  Na- 
tive Religions.” 

The  panelists  said  Jesus  Christ  is  at- 
tractive to  their  people  because  he  gives 
purpose  in  life,  values,  a way  of  living, 
helps  with  problems,  changes  people,  and 
releases  people  from  oppressive  binding 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  reasons  cited 
for  so  few  American  Indians  coming  to 
Christ  include  strong  native  religions,  a 
belief  that  Christ  is  a white  man’s  God, 
inability  to  see  the  difference  between  a 
person  who  follows  Christ  and  one  who 
follows  the  native  religion,  and  Christians 
becoming  stumbling  blocks  instead  of 
bridges  to  Christ. 

Clare  Schumm,  pastor  of  Sunnyside 
Mennonite  Church  in  Elkhart,  led  a 
session  on  family-life  relationships  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  two-way 
communication — both  listening  and 
expression.  In  a question-and-answer 
session  that  followed,  he  said  the  church 
plays  a significant  role  in  building 
bridges  between  parents  and  youth. 

Participants  gave  high  marks  to  the 
worship  times  and  Bible  study.  Also  en- 
couraging were  reports  on  what  God  is 
doing  among  the  American  Indian  con- 
gregations and  the  opportunity  to  share 


joys  and  concerns.  Participants  also 
toured  Mennonite  agencies  and  schools 
located  in  the  Elkhart-Goshen  area. 

Most  participants  felt  similar  meetings 
should  continue,  but  weren’t  sure  where 
and  how  often.  A steering  committee  will 
be  formed  in  the  next  two  months  to 
begin  to  address  those  questions  and  plan 
for  future  meetings. — Phil  Richard 


Missions  conference 

focuses  on 

the  missionary  call 

The  Worldwide  Missions  Conference  held 
at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High 
School,  July  19-20,  focused  on  the  quality 
of  discipleship  in  third-world  nations  and 
the  call  for  North  American  churches  to 
be  faithful  to  the  missionary  cause. 

Sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  the  annual  event  fea- 
tured missionaries  serving  in  20  coun- 
tries. Some  40  newly  appointed  workers 
and  missionaries  on  furlough  were  com- 
missioned at  the  closing  session. 

Board  chairman  Jay  Garber  said  the 
stories  missionaries  relate  from  their 
experiences  with  third-world  Christians 
can  encourage  Western  Christians  to  be 
more  faithful.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
experiences  of  North  American  Chris- 
tians could  be  found  that  would  be  as 
helpful  to  overseas  churches  as  theirs  are 
to  North  Americans. 

Garber’s  comments  were  in  response  to 
a message  by  Nathan  Hege,  Eastern 
Board’s  director  of  Information  Services, 
who  emphasized  that  the  cross  for  many 
third-world  Christians  is  not  a decorative 
ornament  but  a daily  experience  of 
sacrifice  as  they  face  economic  hardships 
and  the  opposition  of  governments. 

Paul  Hiebert  of  Fuller  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  urged  the  send- 
ing of  missionaries  to  the  large  cities  of 
the  world.  He  estimated  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  40  percent  of  the  world’s 
population  will  live  in  cities  of  100,000  or 
more.  “These  cities  will  dominate  their 
countries,  so  if  we  capture  the  cities,  we 
capture  the  nations,”  he  said. 

In  making  an  appeal  at  the  closing 
session  for  commitment  to  mission,  Hie- 
bert pointed  out  that  mission  vision 
moved  from  one  world  center  to  another 
as  the  church  became  caught  up  in  ri- 
tualism, bureaucracy,  scholasticism,  ra- 
tionalism, or  secularism.  “If  history  tells 
us  anything,  it  is  that  if  we  are  side- 
tracked, God  still  has  his  witness,”  he 
said.  “The  question  is  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  part  of  his  mission.” 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


The  International  Conference  for  Itinerant  Evangelists  at  the  RAI  Convention  Center  in  Am- 
sterdam opened  with  a torch-lighting  by  six  people  representing  the  six  continents  of  the  world. 


About  50  Mennonites 
participate  in 
Amsterdam  86 

About  50  Mennonites  of  various  lan- 
guages and  cultures  were  among  the 
nearly  10,000  participants  in  Amsterdam 
86,  an  international  conference  for 
itinerant  evangelists  sponsored  by  the 
Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Association. 
The  event  was  held  July  12-21  at  the  RAI 
Convention  Center  in  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 

The  RAI  hosted  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference in  1967,  but  since  then  has  been 
enlarged  to  adequately  accommodate 
these  persons  who  came  from  more  than 
175  countries.  Graham  said  that  never 
before  in  history  were  so  many  countries 
represented  at  one  place  and  at  one  time. 

Much  of  the  $22  million  spent  on  the 
event  came  from  Graham  supporters 
around  the  world.  Many  of  the  third- 
world  participants  received  their  flight 
and  nine  days  of  learning,  inspiration, 
and  accommodations  with  virtually  no 
personal  expense.  More  than  15,000  other 
persons  had  applied  to  come,  but  were 
turned  away  because  of  lack  of  space.  A 
planeload  of  230  from  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  including  four  Mennonites,  was 
unable  to  take  off  because  of  an  airport 
strike.  A plane  was  chartered  to  go  and 
pick  them  up. 

On  opening  night,  Graham  shared 
three  objectives  for  the  conference:  per- 
sonal renewal  in  peoples’  lives,  learning 
about  new  tools  to  get  the  work  of  evange- 
lism accomplished,  and  new  vision  for  the 
evangelist’s  task.  By  the  end  of  the  week 
there  was  no  question  that  all  three  were 
accomplished. 

Paul  Landis,  president  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  coordinated  a 
tour  by  25  Mennonites  one  day  to  the  area 
where  early  Anabaptist/Mennonite 
leader  Menno  Simons  once  lived  and 
taught.  They  then  joined  Dutch  Men- 
nonites at  the  Singel  Church  in  Am- 
sterdam for  conversation  and  interaction. 

During  the  week  the  evangelists  from 
around  the  world  received  at  no  cost  a 15- 
pound  canvas  knapsack  filled  with  books, 
cassette  tapes,  a hand-cranked  tape 
player,  and  other  items.  They  were  also 
invited  to  help  themselves  to  clothing 
that  was  made  available  to  them.  Eugene 
and  Ann  Witmer,  Mennonites  from 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  were  among  the  750 
“stewards”  who  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices to  assist  the  participants  in  these 
and  other  ways. 

A witness  opportunity  was  planned  for 
one  afternoon.  Some  7,000  participants 
went  to  49  Dutch  cities  to  spread  their 
faith.  Rick  Murphy,  chairperson  of 
Lancaster  Conference’s  Evangelism  Com- 
mission, talked  with  two  young  adults 
who  decried  the  coldness  of  many  Dutch 
churches,  and  expressed  interest  in  a 


community  of  faith  that  would  be  alive 
and  caring.  Ed  Bontrager,  pastor  of 
Neffsville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  spoke 
to  a young  man  who  was  despairing  be- 
cause of  his  own  ill  health  and  the  drug- 
related  death  of  his  girlfriend. 

According  to  researchers,  early  July 
saw  the  birth  of  the  five  billionth  person 
on  this  earth.  Alluding  to  this,  Graham 


challenged  the  evangelists  to  dedicate 
themselves  anew  to  witness  and  disciple- 
ship,  and  attempt,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  reach  the  world  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  conference  gave  each 
participant  a new  desire  to  use  whatever 
means  possible  to  communicate  that  love 
which  God  brought  to  the  world  through 
Jesus  Christ. — Ed  Bontrager 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 


Lord,  help  our  unbelief! 

During  a supervisory  session  late  in  1983,  Ray  and  Lillian  Bair  asked 
me,  “Would  the  Mennonite  Church  be  ready  to  set  a goal  for  moving  our 
giving  level  from  5 to  10  percent — or  even  more?  Might  we  have  a com- 
panion goal  of  doubling  membership,  say  in  10  years?” 

Such  goals,  they  argued,  would  logically  grow  out  of  the  two  eloquent 
statements  adopted  at  Bethlehem  83:  “A  Call  to  Faithful  Stewardship” 
and  “Vision  for  Witness.”  Together  we  sensed  that,  in  the  action  of 
General  Assembly  delegates,  God  was  nudging  the  church  to  deep  and 
unusual  change. 

Boldly  we  floated  the  idea  with  the  stewardship  staff  team — Bob 
Yoder,  Ivan  Kauffmann,  Stan  Kropf,  John  Rudy,  and  Dwight  Stoltzfus— 
and  the  Mennonite  Church  Coordinating  Council.  Initial  responses  were 
like  mine  had  been:  intriguing  idea,  great  if  we  could;  hardly  realistic 
based  on  our  track  record. 

The  idea  stayed  afloat.  We  sounded  it  out  with  both  conference  and 
churchwide  leaders.  Appropriate  reservations  were  debated.  Should  be- 
lievers set  goals  or  simply  await  God’s  increase?  Should  we  plan  for 
change  or  focus  on  renewal?  Will  setting  specific  numbers  treat  people  as 
targets  rather  than  whole  persons? 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  guided  by  Paul  Gingrich  and  Rick 
Stiffney,  accepted  leadership  for  shaping  and  testing  a witness  goal. 
Eventually  the  shaping  group  dared  believe  the  possibility  of  50  percent 
more  members  and  congregations  in  the  context  of  renewal  and  doubling 
our  witness  efforts  over  10  years. 

And  in  the  days  before  Ames  85,  similar  possibilities  for  stewardship, 
as  tested  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  staff,  were 
brought  together  in  one  resolution  adopted  almost  unanimously  by  the 
General  Assembly  delegates.  I am  convinced  God  has  given  us  the  vision. 
We  believe!  Lord,  help  our  unbelief! — Gordon  Zook 
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Getting  ready  to  cut  the  10th  anniversary  cake 
are  current  Deaf  Ministries  director  Sheila 
Stopher  Yoder  (right)  and  past  directors  (left 
to  right)  Eli  Savanick,  Reuben  Savanick,  and 
Pam  Dintaman  Gingrich. 


Retreat  highlights 
10  years  of 
Deaf  Ministries 

Some  150  people  from  eight  states  and 
two  provinces  celebrated  10  years  of  Deaf 
Ministries  in  the  Mennonite  Church  dur- 
ing the  annual  retreat  for  deaf  people  and 
their  friends  and  family,  July  3-6,  at  Lau- 
relville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 

In  1952  Paul  and  Feme  Savanick  (both 
hearing  impaired)  of  nearby  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  began  what  was  to  become  an  annual 
retreat  for  themselves  and  other  deaf 
friends  and  their  families.  Participation 
in  the  retreat  has  grown,  especially  since 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  organized  a 
Deaf  Ministries  office  in  1976. 

Each  of  the  former  or  current  Deaf 
Ministries  directors  outlined  highlights  of 
the  past  10  years.  Eli  Savanick,  who 
served  in  that  role  1976-78  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  had  initiated  a survey  from 
which  he  determined  a need  for  deaf 
leaders  and  models  for  deaf  ministry  in 
the  Mennonite  Church.  He  still  dreams  of 
international  cooperation  beyond  North 
America. 

Reuben  Savanick,  who  moved  the  office 
to  MBM  headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in 
1978,  tried  to  integrate  Deaf  Ministries 
into  the  larger  missions  consciousness  of 
the  church.  During  his  tenure  as  director, 
he  asked,  “Where  is  the  support  for  the 
isolated  deaf  person  in  the  Mennonite 
Church?”  A few  deaf  communities  did 
and  do  exist,  but  other  deaf  people  also 
needed  support.  He  helped  start  deaf 
leadership  retreats  and  the  Signing 
newsletter. 


Pam  Dintaman  Gingrich,  who  became 
the  first  full-time  director  in  1981,  dis- 
covered the  needs  of  hearing  parents’ with 
deaf  children.  Her  efforts  were  to  find 
ways  for  such  families  to  meet  and  learn 
together. 

Current  director  Sheila  Stopher  Yoder 
expressed  the  ongoing  challenge  of  find- 
ing and  calling  deaf  leaders.  ‘They  are  in 
your  churches,”  she  told  retreat  parti- 
cipants. “Look  there  and  call  them.”  Two 
other  goals  she  mentioned  are  to  help 
deaf  Mennonites  start  a new  church 
somewhere  during  the  next  10  years  and 
to  strengthen  existing  churches.  Cur- 
rently the  Mennonite  Church  has  two 
deaf  congregations— in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  Orrville,  Ohio. 

Retreat  moderator  Janelle  Yoder  pre- 
sented each  of  the  four  directors  with  a 
plaque  on  behalf  of  the  Deaf  Ministries 
Advisory  Committee  of  MBM,  of  which 
she  is  a member.  A moving  climax  to  the 
celebration  was  a testimony  by  Paul  Sa- 
vanick. His  signed  rendition  of  the  song 
“Jesus  Loves  Me”  included  several  orig- 
inal verses  of  gratitude,  praise,  and  bless- 
ing. 

The  retreat  this  year  highlighted  the 
theme  “Jesus  Means  Freedom,”  with  four 
sermons  by  Kent  Olney,  pastor  of  Salem 
(Oreg.)  Deaf  Fellowship.  He  used  the 
book  of  Philemon  as  his  text  to  find  keys 
to  the  freedom  found  in  Christ.  Another 
plus  this  year  was  participation  by  deaf 
story  teller  Patrick  Graybill,  a Roman 
Catholic  deacon  and  a drama  instructor 
at  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf. 

All  the  major  presentations  at  this 
year’s  retreat  were  delivered  in  American 
Sign  Language  and  were  translated  for 
hearing  participants. 

— Merlin  Becker-Hoover 


Detweilers  use  media 
to  help  plant  church 
in  Nashville 

“Consistently  and  effectively  using  media 
does  not  guarantee  miracles— only  God 
can  do  that,”  says  Sue  Graber  Detweiler. 
She  and  her  husband,  Wayne,  arrived  in 
Nashville  last  January  “to  plant  the  first 
‘modern’  Mennonite  church”  in  the  city. 

“Media  does  arouse  interest  and  pre- 
pares people  for  personal  contact  with 
members  of  the  congregation,”  Sue  con- 
tinues. “With  the  use  of  media  we  hope  to 
create  a positive  attitude  toward  Chris- 
tianity as  represented  by  Nashville  Men- 
nonite Church.” 

With  that  hope  in  mind,  Detweilers  set 
out  to  see  what  opportunities  were  avail- 
able through  local  media  outlets.  They 
contacted  the  two  major  Nashville  news- 


papers and  another  weekly  in  February. 
The  religion  editors  of  all  three  inter- 
viewed them  concerning  the  Mennonites 
and  their  new  congregation. 

“Since  the  Nashville  area  had  the  im- 
pression of  Mennonites  as  being  exclu- 
sively nice,  plain  people  who  kept  to 
themselves,  riding  buggies  and  raising 
strawberries,  our  appearance  as  a young, 
‘modern’  Mennonite  couple  came  as  a sur- 
prise to  the  religion  editors,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,”  Sue  says.  “Months  after 
the  initial  interviews,  it  is  common  when 
we  meet  new  people  for  them  to  say  with 
a smile.  ‘Oh  yes,  I’ve  read  about  you.’  ” 

In  March  and  April  Detweilers  ran  five 
newspaper  ads  available  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  as  well  as  shorter  ads, 
to  state  briefly  what  Mennonites  believe 
and  where  the  emerging  congregation 
meets.  The  ads  brought  a few  people  to 
the  church. 

Detweilers  also  receive  a list  of  new 
homeowners  in  the  area  from  an  econo- 
graphics company,  and  since  some  of 
these  represent  newcomers  to  the  area, 
“we  want  to  send  direct  letters  of  invita- 
tion with  our  picture  on  the  letter  and  a 
response  card  which  they  can  mail  back 
to  us  if  they  are  interested  in  a home 
visit,”  Wayne  says. 

Accompanied  by  Don  Reber  of  MBM 
Media  Ministries,  Detweilers  visited 
radio  and  TV  station  managers  to  become 
acquainted  with  them  and  discover  how 
they  might  cooperate  in  giving  publicity 
to  their  ministry.  “As  a result  of  these  in- 
terviews, we  recently  taped  the  ‘good 
news’  on  a Christian  radio  station,”  they 
report.  “Each  hour  at  30  minutes  past  the 
hour  for  a week  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  ourselves,  our  church,  and  read 
Scripture.” 

Detweilers  also  used  public  service  an- 
nouncements on  several  radio  stations,  as 
well  as  a news  release,  to  announce  the 
beginning  of  a new  Bible  study  dealing 
with  conflicts  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. One  of  the  radio  stations  asked 
them  to  appear  on  an  hour-long  talk 
show.  This  elicited  several  phone  calls. 

Detweilers  plan  to  use  media  as  a regu- 
lar part  of  their  outreach.  Presently  they 
are  airing  the  MBM  video  magazine  All 
God’s  People  on  a local  television  station. 
They  also  want  to  explore  with  other 
churches  in  the  area  the  use  of  the  To- 
gether newspaper  from  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  interviews  on  radio  and  TV 
talk  shows,  and  the  use  of  The  Jesus  Con- 
nection series  on  a radio  station. 

“In  church  planting,  mass  media  is  not 
meant  to  do  the  total  job  of  evangelism,” 
Sue  says.  “However,  we  have  found  that 
media  is  helpful  in  preparing  the  local 
‘soil’  so  that  our  personal  contacts  and 
friendships  have  fertile  ground  in  which 
seeds  will  eventually  take  root.” 

The  Nashville  church  planting  is  a joint 
effort  of  MBM  and  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Gerald  C.  Studer,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Thanks  to  Don  Augsburger  for  his 
article  on  “How  to  Recruit  a Pastor” 
(Aug.  19).  It  was  indeed  timely  for  him  to 
suggest  that  the  pastor  should  help  draft 
his  own  job  description. 

I was  disappointed,  however,  that  he 
did  not  emphasize  the  importance  of  a 
congregation  working  with  the 
conference  of  which  they  are  a part,  al- 
though to  be  sure  the  overseer  and  execu- 
tive secretary  do  serve  on  the  conference’s 
behalf. 

As  a member  of  Franconia  Con- 
ference’s Leadership  Commission  and 
Personnel  Committee,  I have  occasion  to 
work  with  a variety  of  situations.  Some 
congregations  perhaps  subconsciously 
feel  relatively  self-sufficient  so  that  it  is 
almost  an  afterthought  or  a good-natured 
concession  to  work  with  those  having  a 
wider  perspective.  At  times  they  need  an 
outside  perspective  more  than  they 
realize  and  consequently  make  mistakes 
that  could  have  been  avoided  had  they 
taken  the  counsel  available  to  them. 

One  would  hope  that  pastors  are  al- 
ways alert  to  ministerial  prospects  within 
the  congregation,  and  overseers  might 
well  raise  this  question  with  their  pastors 
at  least  once  a year.  Generally,  congrega- 
tions looking  for  a pastor  will  not  want  to 
wait  for  a good  prospect  to  get  training 
unless  he/she  can  get  it  as  in-service 
training. 

I would  want  to  have  more  letters  of 
recommendation  from  a greater  variety 
of  sources  than  Augsburger  seemed  to 
suggest.  Furthermore,  Augsburger  is  in- 
troducing a new  idea  when  he  proposes 
that  a candidate  come  for  a 4-6-weeklong 
acquaintance  before  making  a decision. 
This  does,  however,  accent  a significant 
point,  namely,  that  too  often  both  con- 
gregation and  candidate  know  far  too  lit- 
tle about  each  other  before  a decision  is 
made. 


Marvin  Miller,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

In  response  to  “Witness  for  Peace  to 
Send  Mennonites  into  Nicaragua”  (Aug. 
5),  would  it  not  be  better  to  send  20  un- 
biased people  not  under  Witness  for 
Peace  to  Nicaragua  so  that  we  can  learn 
what  really  is  taking  place?  If  the  press 
and  Witness  for  Peace  are  biased,  how 
can  we  get  the  true  facts? 


Elvin  Glick,  Clare,  Iowa 

Concerning  “Something  Needs  to 
Change”  (July  29):  The  Scripture  says,  “I 
am  the  Lord,  I change  not”  (Mai.  3:6).  The 
apostle  James  teaches  that  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  become  unstable  we  are  “like 
a wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind 
and  tossed”  (James  1:6).  The  psalmist 
says  that  one  who  delights  “in  the  Law  of 
the  Lord  ...  is  like  a tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  his  season. . . . The  ungodly  are 
not  so:  but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  driveth  away”  (Ps.  1:2-4). 

This  article  is  the  strongest  example  of 
gnosticism  I have  ever  seen  in  my  45 
years  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  True, 
Jesus  never  said  anything  about  drinking 
alcohol,  wearing  the  covering,  buildings, 
budgets,  homosexuality,  or  women 


preachers,  but  his  apostles  did.  The  canon 
of  Scripture  is  based  upon  their  aposto- 
licity.  So  is  the  foundation  of  the  church. 
Jesus  chose  12  men  to  be  his  apostles,  and 
he  said  to  Peter,  “Upon  this  rock  I will 
build  my  church.” 

Those  who  think  they  are  following 
Christ  but  are  able  to  change  the  apostles’ 
writings  are  following  their  pernicious 
ways.  If  we  think  criticism  is  unchristian, 
tell  that  to  Jesus  when  he  talked  with  the 
Pharisees.  Tell  it  to  Paul  when  he  talked 
with  the  Jews  of  his  day,  or  when  he 
wrote  to  Corinth  or  Galatia. 

The  church  cannot  accept  criticism  to- 
day because  she  is  rejecting  her  Lord  as 
revealed  by  the  apostles  and  prophets.  It 
is  a sign  of  immaturity.  Brother  Horst 
ends  up  by  saying,  change  comes  only  by 
obedience.  Obedience  to  whom? 
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Visitors  Center  to  be  constructed  bam-raising-style.  Earth  movers  began  shaping  the 
10-acre  site  for  the  new  Mennonite-Amish  Visitors  Center.  Aua.  21-22.  in  Shinsh.ewana. 
Ind.  Actual  construction  for  the  farm  homestead-style  complex,  called  “Menno-Hof”  is 
scheduled  during  Frolic  Days”  Oct.  31-Nov.  1.  The  frolic  will  begin  with  an  authentic 
barn-raising,  with  volunteers  using  lumber  sawed  from  trees  in  Lagrange  County. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  $1  million  needed  for  the  center  has  been  pledged,  board 
chair  Tim  Lichti  reports.  This  includes  the  $500,000  challenge  grant  announced  in  June. 
The  center  ivill  offer  nine  rooms  for  visitors  to  explore  the  history  and  current  life  of  Men- 
nonites and  Amish.  The  story  of  persecution,  migration,  and  present-day  mission  and 
relief  work  will  be  told  through  displays,  audiovisuals,  and  tour  guides. 

The  center's  board  projects  the  opening  of  the  center  by  the  fall  of 1987. 


Mennonites  in  Honduras  have  appealed  to 
their  government  to  reduce  armaments  and  to 
seek  solutions  which  will  benefit  people 
“struck  by  war  and  impoverished  by  social 
neglect.”  The  appeal  was  made  by  Honduras 
Mennonite  Church  in  a two-page  letter  to  the 
president  and  the  National  Congress.  It  came 
in  the  wake  of  an  incident  in  which  four 
Nicaraguan  Mennonites  along  the  Nicaragua- 
Honduras  border  were  forcibly  inducted  into 
the  “contra”  army  which  is  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  leftist  Nicaraguan  government. 
Emphasizing  that  their  concerns  go  beyond  the 
release  of  the  four  young  men,  the  letter  asks 
the  government  to  respect  the  “constitutional 
guarantees  of  the  residents  in  the  country’s 
eastern  zone  which  have  been  trampled  upon” 
by  the  contras. 

Mennonites  on  the  Japanese  island  of  Hok- 
kaido are  protesting  plans  to  build  a nuclear 
waste  management  plant  near  the  northern 
town  of  Horonobe.  “Guided  by  our  conscience 
as  Christians,  we  ask  for  withdrawal  of  the 
plans  and  for  a freeze  on  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion,” they  said  in  a letter  of  appeal.  It  was  sent 
to  the  governor  of  Hokkaido,  to  national  news- 
papers, to  people  in  Horonobe,  and  to  many 
others.  The  Hokkaido  Mennonites  said  Japan’s 
energy  policy  is  a moral  issue.  “Easy  de- 
pendence on  energy  fosters  environmental 
ollution,  a loss  of  regional  identity,  alienation 
etween  humanity  and  nature,  alienation 
among  people,  and  moral  breakdown,”  they 
said.  The  letter  was  signed  by  representatives 
of  eight  congregations  and  by  members  of 
Japan  Mennonite  Church’s  Peace  Committee. 

Ontario  Mennonite  leaders  have  sent  a letter 
of  support  to  the  South  Africa  Council  of 
Churches  in  its  struggle  against  apartheid.  A 
copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  Canadian 
external  affairs  minister  Joe  Clark.  “We  want 
you  to  know  that  you  are  not  alone  in  this 
quest  for  dignity  and  freedom,”  the  leaders 
said.  The  Council  of  Churches,  which  repre- 
sents a variety  of  denominations  and  races,  op- 
poses the  white  minority  government’s  system 
of  racial  segregation.  Signing  the  Mennonite 
letter  were  the  leaders  of  the  three  conferences 
which  plan  to  merge  next  year — Ontario/ 
Quebec,  Western  Ontario,  and  United. 

A peace  letter  was  sent  to  Ronald  Reagan 
from  Franconia  Conference  during  its  recent 
semiannual  assembly  at  Salford  Mennonite 
Church,  Harleysville,  Pa.  The  174  delegates  ap- 
proved a letter,  signed  by  Moderator  Harold 
Mininger,  asking  the  U.S.  president  to  stop 
military  involvement  in  Central  America,  curb 
the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  re- 
frain from  fighting  terrorism  with  more  vio- 
lence. “Let  us  risk  much  for  peace,”  the  dele- 
gates said.  “May  the  biblical  vision  of  swords 
being  beat  into  plowshares  stimulate  unusual 
imagination  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  in 
these  perilous  times.”  The  theme  of  the 
assembly  was  “Christian  Peacemaking  in  a 
Violent  World.” 

A dozen  Mennonites  were  part  of  a protest  in 
Chicago  against  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
“contra”  rebels  in  Nicaragua.  They  carried 
body  bags,  symbolizing  the  women  and 
children  killed  by  the  contras.  The  bags,  drip- 
ping with  blood,  were  deposited  at  the  doors  of 
the  Federal  Building.  The  recent  protest  was  in 
response  to  congressional  approval  of  Pres- 
ident Ronald  Reagan’s  request  for  aid  to  the  reb- 
els seeking  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
Nicaragua.  “Its  implication  will  test  the  com- 
munity of  faith  in  the  weeks  and  years  ahead,” 
said  Mennonite  protester  Gene  Stoltzfus. 


“The  host  must  guard  against  being 
overtaken  by  a boisterous  guest,”  said  a 
Chinese  Christian  leader  to  a visiting  Men- 
nonite delegation  recently  in  Nanjing,  China. 
This  was  a reminder  to  the  Western  churches 
that  while  the  Chinese  church— and  the 
Chinese  government — welcomes  Christian 
visitors,  teachers,  and  experts  of  all  kinds,  it 
does  not  need  missionaries.  Han  Wenzao, 
general  secretary  of  China  Christian  Council, 
talked  frankly  about  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  church  in  his  country  but  noted  that  it  is 
growing  rapidly.  He  also  discussed  North 
American  Mennonites’  assistance  to  his 
country  through  China  Educational  Ex- 
change— a Winnipeg-based  organization  which 
represents  a variety  of  Mennonite  agencies  and 
colleges.  Meeting  with  Han  Wenzao  were  CEE 
director  Bert  Lobe  and  his  wife,  Martha;  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  administrator  Ron 
Yoder;  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  administrator  Hershey  Leaman  and 
his  wife,  Norma. 

Representatives  from  four  Anabaptist 
church  groups  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
studied  Anabaptism  during  a recent  seminar 
in  Salazar  de  las  Palmas,  Colombia.  The 
speakers  were  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
worker  John  Driver  from  Uruguay  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker 
James  Sauder  from  Dominican  Republic.  They 
discussed  themes  of  the  Radical  Reformation 
and  how  these  relate  to  the  life  and  practice  of 
the  church  today.  “Now  I understand  better 
the  Mennonite  emphasis  on  holistic  salvation,” 
said  one  pastor  at  the  end  of  the  closing  day. 

Choice  Books  Caribbean  reviewed  bookrack 
evangelism  in  24  island  nations  during  its  an- 
nual Board  of  Directors  meeting  recently  in 
Winchester,  Va.  Three  of  its  field  workers— 
Audrey  Shank,  Gerry  Grant,  and  Rhoda 
Wenger— were  present  to  report  on  the  work 
that  offers  Christian  literature  for  sale 
through  stores,  restaurants,  and  other  places. 
The  fourth  worker— Stella  Newswanger — 
stayed  in  the  Caribbean  to  oversee  the 
ministry.  The  board  reaffirmed  its  commit- 
ment to  providing  sound  Christian  literature  in 
an  area  where  it  is  not  readily  available. 
Choice  Books  is  a ministry  of  Mennonite  Board 


of  Missions.  Simon  Schrock  is  board  chairman 
of  Choice  Books  Caribbean. 

The  seminar  coordinator  for  Purdue  87  is 
seeking  suggestions  for  seminar  topics  and 
leaders.  Firman  Gingerich,  pastor  of  Bon- 
neyville  Mennonite  Church,  Bristol,  Ind.,  is 
seminar  coordinator  for  the  next  biennial 
convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  to  be  held 
July  7-12,  1987,  at  Purdue  University  in  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Suggestions  should  be  sent  by 
Sept.  15  to  Gingerich  at  the  Bonneyville  Church, 
15273  SR  120,  Bristol,  IN  46507. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  begun  of- 
fering media  workshops  to  congregations 

who  are  interested  in  using  radio,  television, 
videos,  and  newspapers  in  their  outreach.  Hie 
workshops  are  also  appropriate  for  clusters  of 
congregations  and  at  conferences.  They  are  led 
by  Don  Reber,  MBM  Media  Ministries’  market- 
ing and  field  resources  director.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Reber  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

Applications  are  coming  in  for  Aid  to  Chris- 
tian Teaching,  Sept.  25-28,  in  Whiting,  N.J. 
Organizers  say  a few  scholarships  are  still 
available.  The  event  is  for  Sunday  school 
teachers,  superintendents,  pastors,  and  Chris- 
tian education  committee  members.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  six  Mennonite  and  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  organizations.  More  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  Marianne  Zuercher 
at  Box  116,  Souderton,  PA  18964;  phone  215- 
723-5513. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Calvin  Kaufman  resigned  as  pastor  of  Benton 
(Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  31.  Arnold 
Roth,  former  pastor  of  College  Mennonite 
Church  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  interim  pastor  until 
next  May. 

•Duane  Oesch  was  installed  as  pastor  of  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Nampa,  Idaho,  on  July 
20.  He  served  previously  as  pastor  of  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  Surrey,  N.  Dak. 

•Alan  Moore-Beitler  resigned  from  the  pas- 
toral team  at  Germantown  Mennonite  Church 
in  Philadelphia  recently.  He  has  become  a 
campus  minister  at  the  Univeristy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Missionary  comings/goings 

•Glen  and  Ellin  Brubaker  returned  from 
Tanzania  in  July  for  a one-year  furlough  in 
North  America.  Workers  under  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions,  they  work  in  leprosy 
control  and  malaria  research.  Their  address  is 
1077  Gypsy  Hill  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 
•Victor  and  Christina  Buckwalter  returned 
from  Tanzania  in  July  following  a three-year 
term  of  service  under  Eastern  Board.  They 
worked  at  Mugumu  Hospital.  Their  address  is 
R.  1,  Box  62G,  Atglen,  PA  19310. 

•Dick  and  Sharon  Kauffman  returned  from 
Ethiopia  in  July  for  medical  reasons.  They 
served  10  months  under  Eastern  Board  at 
HOPE  Enterprise  Boys  Orphanage.  Their  ad- 
dress is  R.  1,  Box  154,  Columbia,  PA  17512. 
•Mary  Suter  returned  from  Kenya  in  July 
after  a two-year  term  under  Eastern  Board. 
She  taught  at  Rosslyn  Academy.  Her  address 
is  309'/2  Hackett  Rd.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Sheri  Wenger  returned  from  Kenya  following 
a two-year  term  under  Eastern  Board.  She 
taught  at  Rosslyn  Academy.  Her  address  is  R. 
7,  Box  6A,  Manheim,  PA  17545. 

•Gary  and  Joanne  Sensenig  returned  from 
Kenya  in  July  following  a three-year  term 
under  Eastern  Board.  Gary  was  principal  and 
Joanne  was  nurse/administrative  assistant  at 
Rosslyn  Academy.  Their  address  is  R.  2,  Box 
582,  New  Holland,  PA  17557. 

•Ruth  Sauder  returned  from  Guatemala  in 
August  following  a three-  year  Eastern  Board 
assignment.  She  was  a literacy  worker.  Her 
address  is  6270  Main  St.,  East  Petersburg,  PA 
17520. 

•Ken  and  Libby  Nissley  returned  from  So- 
malia in  August  following  a three-year 
Eastern  Board  assignment.  Ken  was  a 
mathematics  teacher,  and  Libby  was  a 
women’s  education  consultant.  Their  address 
is  127  N.  Market  St.,  Mount  Joy,  PA  17552. 


Upcoming  events: 

•Consultation  on  the  Anabaptist  Vision  and 
Church  Planting,  Oct.  20-21,  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Seminary.  Sponsored  by  the  seminary’s 
Center  for  Evangelism  and  Church  Planting, 
the  event  will  help  church  planters  learn  how 
to  form  congregations  that  reflect  the  sur- 
rounding community  and  at  the  same  time  be 
faithful  to  Anabaptist  ideals.  The  speakers  are 
mission  administrator  Lindsey  Robinson, 
church  planter  Marilyn  Miller,  pastor  Lois 
Barrett,  professor  Ed  Stoltzfus,  church  planter 
Diana  Stitt  Melchert,  and  pastor  Adam  Liu. 
More  information  from  Lawrence  Yoder  at 
EMS,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703-433- 
2771. 

•Quarterly  Meeting  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Historical  Society,  Sept.  15,  at  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School.  Focusing  on  the  Hut- 
terian  Brethren,  the  event  will  feature  a 50- 
voice  Hutterian  choir  and  the  introduction  of 
the  first  English  translation  of  the  400-year- 
old  Great  Chronicle  of  the  Hutterian  Brethren. 
More  information  from  the  historical  society  at 
2215  Millstream  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602; 
phone  717-393-9745. 

•10th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Sept.  12-14,  at 
Koinonia  Fellowship,  Chandler,  Ariz.  The 
event  includes  fellowship  meals,  a skit  by  the 
youth  group,  the  burial  of  a time  capsule,  and 
addresses  by  founding  pastor  Don  Yoder  and 
current  pastor  Cal  King.  The  congregation, 
located  in  a suburb  of  Phoenix,  is  affiliated 
with  both  the  Mennonite  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  churches.  More  in- 
formation from  the  congregation  at  2505  N. 
Dobson  Rd.,  Chandler,  AZ  85224;  phone  602- 
963-2416. 

•Burkholder  Family  Reunion,  Sept.  28,  at 
Ruhiley  Park,  Archbold,  Ohio.  This  is  for 
anyone  connected  to  the  “Burkholder”  name 
and/or  interested  in  the  family  history.  More 


information  from  Glen  and  Rose  Burkholder  at 
R.  1,  Box  103,  Stryker,  OH  43557;  phone  419- 
445-3242. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Program  director,  Camp  Friedenswald.  This 
is  a part-time  position,  with  most  of  the  work 
occurring  in  the  winter  and  summer.  Friedens- 
wald is  a Mennonite  facility  in  southern 
Michigan.  Contact  Curt  Bechler  at  the  camp, 
15406  Watercress  Dr.,  Cassopolis,  MI  49031; 
phone  616-476-2426. 

•Receptionist/secretary,  Camp  Hebron.  The 
position  is  full-time,  with  housing  and  a salary 
provided.  Hebron  is  a Mennonite  facility  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Contact  David 
King  at  the  camp,  R.  3,  Box  646,  Halifax,  PA 
17032;  phone  717-896-3441. 

•Carpenter,  local  nonprofit  corporation  in  Ap- 
palachia. This  is  a two-year  Voluntary  Service 
assignment  in  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  with  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  The  responsibilities 
include  home  repair,  construction,  training  of 
others,  and  supervision.  Contact  Harold  Nuss- 
baum  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717-859-1151. 

Special  meetings:  Daniel  Yutzy,  Upland,  Ind., 
atNeffsville,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  12-15. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Holyrood,  Edmonton,  Alta.:  Melanie 
Burkholder. 

Change  of  address:  Calvin  Kaufman  from  CR 
44  to  400  Westwood  Rd.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Amstutz-Roth.  Neil  Amstutz,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Hesston  cong.,  and  Janette  Roth,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Don  Rheinheimer,  July 
5. 

Barton-Dunifon.  Mark  Barton,  Mt. 
Pleasant  cong.,  Kalida,  Ohio,  and  Dawn  Duni- 
fon,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  James 
Williams,  July  19. 

Beck-Franks.  Randy  S.  Beck,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Joy  Elaine  Franks, 
Bryan,  Ohio,  Pinegrove  cong.,  by  Marlin  P. 
Rupp  and  Fred  Schwartzentruber,  Aug.  15. 

Britsch-Young.  Robert  Britsch  and  Sher- 
rilyn  Young,  Mt.  Pleasant  cong.,  Kalida,  Ohio, 
by  James  Williams,  July  19. 

Buller-McCandless.  Lee  Buller  and  Melody 
McCandless,  both  from  Kalispell,  Mont., 
Mountain  View  cong.,  by  Glenn  L.  Roth,  Aug.  8. 

Chapman-Roth.  Scott  Chapman  and  Vicky 
Roth,  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  by  James 
Williams,  brother-in-law  of  the  bride,  Aug.  2. 

Gehman-Siemens.  Gerald  Gehman  and 
Margaret  Siemens,  both  of  Houston,  Tex., 
Houston  cong.,  by  John  Gehman,  father  of  the 
groom,  Aug.  16. 

Gingerich-Coblentz.  Bill  Gingerich, 
Graceton,  Minn.,  and  Karla  Coblentz, 
Northfield,  Ohio,  Friendship  Church,  by  Leo  J. 
Miller,  July  5. 

Kilmer-Duerksen.  Ron  Kilmer,  Hesston, 
Kans.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Jodi  Duerksen,  Hen- 
derson, Nebr.,  Bethesda  cong.,  by  John  P. 
Duerksen  and  Albert  H.  Epp,  Aug.  2. 

King-VanWright.  Robert  King,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Kelly  Van  Wright, 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  Samuel  Strohm,  Aug. 
16. 

Krahn-Haines.  Brian  Krahn,  Bloomington, 
111.,  Normal  cong.,  and  Stacy  Haines, 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  by  Phil  Hel- 
muth,  July  13. 

Letkeman-Holst.  Donald  Letkeman,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  Christian  Fellowship,  and  Mar- 
lene Holst,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Nith  Valley 


Nineteen  from  Mennonite  Church  attend  MCC  leadership  seminar.  Among  the  39 
persons  participating  in  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  leadership  seminar,  July  13-19, 
were  19  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  Held  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  the  event 
included  country  representatives,  Voluntary  Service  program  directors,  and  others.  Some 
are  new  to  their  assignments,  and  some  are  continuing. 

The  Mennonite  Church  participants  were: 

Back  row,  left  to  right— Ellen  Hollinger,  Hellam,  Pa.,  continuing  as  administrative 
assistant  for  MCC  U.S.  in  Akron,  Pa.;  Kent  and  Mary  Frederick  Beck,  Archbold,  Ohio,  and 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  starting  (in  January)  as  country  representatives  in  Egypt;  Jeff  Books  and 
Donna  Detweiler  (with  daughter),  State  College,  Pa.,  and  Souderton,  Pa.,  continuing  as 
coordinators  in  New  Orleans;  Marilee  and  Ron  Diener  (with  daughter  Natasha),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  starting  as  spiritual  life  coordinators  in  Bolivia;  and  Brian  Elliott,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
continuing  as  MCC  representative  in  the  Canadian  Maritimes. 

Middle  row — Wendy  and  John  Paul  Lederach  (with  daughter  Angela  Jill),  Boulder, 
Colo.,  starting  as  leaders  in  Costa  Rica;  Joyce  and  Dan  Maxwell,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. , starting  as  program  directors  in  Uganda;  and  Philip  and  Joy  Hofer 
(with  son  Jeremy  and  daughter  Emily),  Akron,  Pa.,  starting  (next  April)  as  country  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Philippines. 

Front  row— Donald  and  Esther  Clymer  (with  daughter  Marisa  Carmen ),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  starting  as  program  directors  in  Mexico;  Diane  Buckley,  Danville,  Pa.,  con- 
tinuing as  VS  coordinator  at  MCC  headquarters;  and  Joy  and  Walter  Sawatzky  (with  sons 
Alexander  and  Benjamin),  Quakertoum,  Pa.,  and  Gretna,  Man.,  continuing  as  program 
coordinators  in  Miami. 
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cong.,  by  Amzie  Brubacher,  Aug.  2. 

Melchert-Stitt.  Christopher  Melchert  and 
Diane  Stitt,  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  West 
Philadelphia  Fellowship,  by  Freeman  Miller, 
June  29. 

Roth-Krampien.  Rodney  Roth,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  and  Jennifer  Krampien,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  both  of  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Gerald  Good, 
Aug.  16. 

Schwartzentruber-Rittenhouse.  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Danforth- 
Morningside  cong.,  and  Mary  Rittenhouse,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  by  John  E.  Lapp, 
July  19. 

Todd-Schrock.  Sam  Todd,  South  Sioux 
City,  Nebr.,  Evangelical  Church,  and  Pam 
Schrock,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong., 
by  John  Rosenberger,  Aug.  16. 

Wesman-Steiner.  Dan  Wesman  and  Phoebe 
Steiner,  both  of  Orrville,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong., 
by  Bill  Detweiler,  Aug.  16. 

Witmer-Drake.  Marvin  Witmer,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  and  Debra  Drake,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  by  Phil  Helmuth,  July 
19. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bauman,  Steven  and  Sheila  (Forter),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  first  child,  Andrew  Steven,  Aug.  9. 

Eash,  Brent  and  Heidi  (Schenk),  Bristol, 
Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Lauren 
Ruth,  Aug.  4. 

Godshall,  Karl  and  Betty,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Timothy  Ryan, 
July  1. 

Houff,  Brent  and  Cindy  (Burkholder), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  first  child,  Dustin  Arthur, 
Aug.  19. 

Melick,  Melvin  and  Audrey  (Gingerich), 
Dashwood,  Ont.,  third  daughter,  Marcia 
Leanne,  July  19. 

Miller,  Doug  and  Linda  (Smith),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Aaron  Thomas,  Aug.  16. 

Penman,  Richard  and  Thelma  (Lantz),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  first  child,  Rachael  Lynn,  July  9. 

Penner,  Tim  and  Faith  (Hershberger), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jessica  Marie, 
Aug.  7. 

Robbins,  Ed  and  Debbie  (Stein),  Harper, 
Kans.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Deanna 
Rena,  Aug.  16. 

Smith,  Paul  and  Sydnie,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  first  child,  Brittany  Nicole,  July  14. 

Southers,  Philip  and  Carmella  (Sperlazza), 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  first  child,  Andrew  Ryan, 
Aug.  11. 

Stichter,  Steve  and  Cindy  (Miller),  Etna 
Green,  Ind.,  first  child,  Daniel  Bryan,  Aug.  5. 

Stoesz,  Dennis  and  Rhoda,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
first  child,  Jeffrey  Lehman,  July  6. 

Troyer,  Jeff  and  Brenda  (Widmer),  Shreve, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Alexander  Jordan,  Aug.  19. 

Yoder,  Royce  and  Marcia  (Beiler),  second 
child,  first  son,  Benjamin  Beiler,  July  17. 


OBITUARIES 


Baechler,  Erma  Mae,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Mary  (Yoder)  Schwartzentruber,  was  born 
in  East  Zorra  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  1905;  died  of 
cancer  at  Kincardine,  Ont.,  Aug.  6,  1986;  aged 
80  y.  On  Dec.  28,  1927,  she  was  married  to 
Elmer  Baechler,  who  died  on  Feb.  19,  1985. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (John  Baechler),  3 
daughters  (Mary — Mrs.  Edward  Lallo, 
Helen — Mrs.  Rudy  Leis,  and  Elaine — Mrs. 
Daniel  Michnay),  10  grandchildren,  and  one 


sister  (Lydia  Ruby).  She  was  a member  of 
Stirling  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  9,  in  charge 
of  Mary  Mae  Schwartzentruber;  interment  in 
16th  Line  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Birky,  Hazel,  daughter  of  John  and  Fannie 
Fleenor,  was  born  in  Brown  Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  11, 
1893;  died  at  Valpariaiso,  Ind.,  Aug.  9,  1986; 
aged  92  y.  On  Dec.  5,  1917,  she  was  married  to 
Dean  Birky,  who  died  on  Oct.  4,  1979.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Lorna  Birky),  3 
sons  (Lloyd,  Elden,  and  Vernon),  6 grandchil- 
dren, and  11  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  12,  in 
charge  of  Samuel  S.  Miller  and  Jay  Bechtel; 
interment  in  Hopewell  Cemetery. 

Burger,  Myrtle  E.,  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Emelia  (Hoeger)  Croft,  was  born  in  Clay  City, 
Nebr.,  Feb.  18,  1888;  died  at  Gresham,  Oreg., 
Aug.  13,  1986;  aged  98  y.  On  Jan.  22,  1906,  she 
was  married  to  Calvin  L.  Burger,  who  died  on 
Apr.  14,  1976.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Arnold 
Burger)  and  4 daughters  (Bernice  Bachi,  Vera 
Harris,  Lela  Daughterty,  and  Norma  Brown). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Edwin 
Burger).  She  was  a member  of  Pueblo  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  George  Dunn; 
interment  in  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Gosbin,  Richard  A.,  was  born  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  May  30,  1924;  died  of  cancer  at  his 
home  at  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  June  20,  1986; 
aged  62  y.  On  Dec.  11,  1947,  he  was  married  to 
Dora  F.  Gaut,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Donna  Jones  and  Sandra 
Newhart),  2 sons  (Richard  B.  and  Gilbert 
Reed),  13  grandchildren,  5 great-grand- 
children, his  mother  (Marie  Gosbin),  5 sisters 
(Mary  Baker,  Martha  Shellenberger,  Reba 
Hummell,  Phyllis  Dosbent,  and  Barbara 
McPherson),  and  2 brothers  (Raymon  and 
Jerry  Lee).  He  was  a member  of  Olive  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Kaniewski  and  Sons  Funeral  Home,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  on  June  23,  in  charge  of  Phil 
Helmuth;  interment  in  Highland  Cemetery. 

Hertzler,  Frank  N.,  son  of  John  B.  and 
Charlotte  (Nissley)  Hertzler,  was  born  at  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.;  died  at  his  home  at  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  Aug.  8;  aged  101  y.  He  was  married  to 
Fannie  Newcomer,  who  died  on  Aug.  18,  1968. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Warren,  John,  and 
Amos),  3 daughters  (Mary  H.  Myers,  Kathryn 
Hertzler,  and  Frances  H. — Mrs.  C.  Robert 
Young),  13  grandchildren,  22  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  great-great  grandchild.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Steelton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  he  was  a deacon.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Church 
in  charge  of  Ray  Geigley,  Martin  Longenecker, 
Russel  Baer,  and  John  Henry  Kraybill;  inter- 
ment in  Salunga  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  George  and 
Hannah  (Weber)  Long,  was  born  un  Upper  Sal- 
ford Twp.,  Pa.,  May  12, 1908;  died  at  Souderton 
Mennonite  Home  on  Aug.  14,  1986;  aged  78  y. 
On  June  9,  1934,  she  was  married  to  Durant 
Moyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Esther — Mrs.  Richard  Mattern),  one 
granddaughter,  and  4 brothers  (Henry  W., 
Clayton  W.,  Wilmer  W.,  and  George  W.  Long). 
She  was  a member  of  Salford  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Souderton  Mennonite  Home  on  Aug.  17,  in 
charge  of  John  Ruth,  Willis  Miller,  and  Curtis 
Godshall;  interment  in  Salford  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Scheufler,  Susanna,  daughter  of  William, 
Sr.,  and  Amanda  (Miller)  Kuhns,  was  born  on 
May  29,  1928;  died  at  her  home  in  Wilmot, 
Ohio,  on  Aug.  1,  1986;  aged  58  y.  On  Jan.  26, 
1947,  she  was  married  to  Delmer  Scheufler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Clyde,  Garry,  Carol  Ann — Mrs.  John 
Weyandt,  and  Darlene — Mrs.  Robert  Edinger), 
8 grandchildren,  her  mother,  3 brothers 
(Henry,  Sam,  and  William  Kuhns,  Jr.),  and  3 


sisters  (Fannie — Mrs.  Melvin  Shoup,  Lydia 
Mae— Mrs.  Daniel  Dews,  and  Mabel— Mrs. 
Glen  Snyder).  She  was  a member  of  Lon- 
genecker Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  4,  in  charge  of 
Albert  C.  Slabach;  interment  in  Longenecker 
Cemetery. 

Sieber,  Katie  A.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Lydia  (Sausman)  Wert,  was  born  in  Juniata 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1888;  died  at  Freeport,  111., 
Aug.  9,  1986;  aged  98  y.  On  Dec.  7,  1910,  she 
was  married  to  Boyd  B.  Sieber,  who  died  on 
Mar.  28,  1980.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Grace— Mrs.  John  Lev  and  Mary— Mrs. 
Duane  Yoder),  3 sons  (Floyd,  Paul,  and  Sam- 
uel), 22  grandchildren,  and  3 great-grand- 
children. She  was  the  oldest  member  of 
Freeport  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  12,  in  charge  of 
Robert  E.  Nolt  and  Paul  C.  Sieber;  interment, 
in  Freeport  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stoll,  Delbert,  son  of  Aaron  and  Elizabeth 
(Gingerich)  Stoll,  was  born  in  Daviess  Co.,  Va., 
Apr.  5,  1935;  died  of  cancer  at  Washington, 
Ind.,  Aug.  15, 1986;  aged  51  y.  On  Nov.  23, 1956, 
he  was  married  to  Emma  Wagler,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Stanley,  Lo- 
well, and  Bradley),  one  daughter  (Arletha— 
Mrs.  Steve  Granger),  one  sister  (Betty  Jean — 
Mrs.  Herschel  Graber),  and  2 brothers  (Willis 
and  Glenn).  He  was  a member  of  Providence 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  17,  in  charge  of  Oliver 
Yutzy;  interment  in  Providence  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Kermit  C.,  son  of  Wesley  and  Adda 
(Layman)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  Oct.  11, 1907;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital  Nurs- 
ing Care  Center,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Aug.  14, 1986; 
aged  78  y.  On  Oct.  27,  1928,  he  was  married  to 
Florence  Croyle,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Arden),  one  daughter  (Janet — 
Mrs.  James  Blough),  5 grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Merle).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
brothers  (Paul  and  Kenneth).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Thomas  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  17,  in 
charge  of  Norman  Moyer  and  Aldus  Wingard; 
interment  in  Thomas  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Goshen  College  fall  classes  begin,  Sept.  10 
Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Oct.  4 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-11 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  10- 
11 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  homecoming,  Oct.  10-12 
West  Coast  Mennonite  Writers  Workshop,  Salem,  Oreg.,  Oct. 
17-19 

Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 
Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
24-26 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegates’  meeting,  Nov.  1 
Franconia  Conference,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  8 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 
13-14 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Lombard,  111.,  Nov.  13-15 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Nov.  14-15 
Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23, 1987 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


School  officials  apologize  to  pupil 
for  confiscating  Bibles 

Public  school  officials  in  Venice,  Fla., 
have  apologized  to  a 12-year-old  girl  for 
confiscating  Bibles  she  had  distributed  to 
her  classmates  and  questioning  her  about 
her  religious  beliefs. 

The  school  district  decided  to  avoid  a 
court  case  by  signing  a stipulation  saying 
that  it  “regretted  that  an  honest  mis- 
understanding” resulted  in  a “limited 
abridgment”  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Rebecca  Higgins. 

Rebecca  and  her  parents  had  filed  suit 
against  the  school  district  and  were  rep- 
resented by  the  Rutherford  Institute  of 
Manassas,  Va.,  a nonprofit  organization 
specializing  in  religious  freedom  issues. 
Following  the  apology  from  the  school 
district,  Rutherford  Institute  attorney 
Larry  Crain  said  the  case  “sends  a strong 
signal  to  public  school  superintendents 
and  principals  that  if  they  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  legitimate  First  Amendment 
rights  of  their  students  they  can  find 
themselves  in  federal  court.” 


Battle  escalates  over  proper  place 
of  religion  in  politics 

A U.S.  organization  which  monitors 
fundamentalist  Christian  political 
activity  says  there  has  been  an  un- 
precedented number  of  instances  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  during  this  year’s  elec- 
toral campaigns.  In  response  to  the  alle- 
gations, defenders  of  the  religious  right 
accused  People  for  the  American  Way, 
the  group  that  issued  the  report,  of  seek- 
ing to  limit  the  right  of  political  candi- 
dates to  express  their  religious  views. 

The  developments  raise  to  a new  level 
the  tug-of-war  over  two  elements  of  the 
First  Amendment  that  have  been  in 
growing  conflict  because  of  the  increase 
in  recent  years  of  religious-based  political 
activism.  One  side  argues  that  those  who 
emphasize  religion  in  political  races  are 
violating  the  amendment’s  prohibition  of 
establishment  of  a state  religion  by  set- 
ting up  a “religious  test”  for  candidates. 
The  other  side  argues  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  clause  is  being  breached  by  their 
opponents. 

In  a 16-page  report,  the  Washington- 
based  group  linked  the  incidents  to  grow- 
ing political  activism  by  fundamentalists 
across  the  country.  Two  examples: 

—The  Christian  Broadcasting  Net- 
work’s letter  proclaiming  “the  Christians 
have  won”  after  its  founder,  Pat 
Robertson,  made  a strong  showing  in  the 
first  step  of  Michigan’s  process  for  pick- 


ing delegates  to  the  1988  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  Robertson  plans  to  an- 
nounce soon  whether  or  not  he  is  running 
for  president. 

— Alaska  State  Sen.  Edna  DeVries’ 
comment  that  people  who  aren’t  Chris- 
tian and  don’t  want  to  honor  America  as  a 
Christian  nation  should  leave  the 
country.  DeVries  is  now  running  for 
lieutenant  governor,  saying  that  God  has 
directed  her  to  seek  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  the  office. 


Christian  missionaries  harassed  in 
Israel,  says  civil  rights  group 

Christian  missionaries  in  Israel  face 
harassment  from  officials  as  well  as  from 
ultra-Orthodox  militants,  a civil  rights 
group  in  Jerusalem  has  charged. 

The  group,  the  Association  of  Civil 
Rights  in  Israel,  cited  several  cases  of 
reported  harassment,  most  involving  so- 
called  messianic  Jewish  sects,  groups  of 
Jews  who  profess  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah. 

Ruth  Gavison,  the  group’s  spokes- 
woman, said  harassment  against  mis- 
sionaries has  increased  in  the  last  two 
years.  In  the  Tel  Aviv  suburb  of  Rehovot, 
she  said,  messianic  Jews  were  attacked 
during  worship.  In  addition,  they  were 
refused  permits  to  acquire  a building  for 
a house  of  worship. 

Another  case  brought  up  by  the  group 
was  the  refusal  by  authorities  to  allow  a 
Baptist  church  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  its 
structure,  which  was  torched  by  arsonists 
in  1982. 


Debate  on  apartheid  raging  in  major 
white  South  African  denomination 

Should  the  influential  NGK,  the  major 
white  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South 
Africa,  repent  by  confessing  guilt  for  its 
theological  justification  of  apartheid? 
Should  it  call  a special  day  of  prayer  for 
such  repentance? 

These  questions  are  the  object  of  fu- 
rious debate  as  delegates  of  the  1.5- 
million-member  NGK,  the  Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde  Kerk,  prepare  for  the 
quadrennial  meeting  of  their  General 
Synod  in  October. 

Writing  in  Die  Kerkbode,  the  church’s 
official  publication,  Adrio  Konig  of  the 
University  of  South  Africa  called  the 
NGK’s  support  of  apartheid  a sin.  He  said 
confession  would  have  a purifying  effect 
and  enable  the  church  to  make  a new  be- 
ginning. It  is  clear,  however,  that  Konig 
represents  a small  minority  within  the 
NGK.  He  received  many  abusive  letters 
after  writing  the  article.  Meanwhile,  top 
NGK  leaders  who  are  members  of  the 
powerful  secret  Afrikaner  organization, 
the  Broederbond,  have  sharply  rejected 
the  call  for  repentance. 

Most  of  the  NGK  members  are  Afrika- 


ners— descendants  of  South  Africa’s 
original  Dutch  settlers. 


Christian  booksellers  urged  to  go  beyond 
market  of  born-again  believers 

America’s  Christian  booksellers  took 
an  uneasy  step  toward  reaching  out  be- 
yond their  primary  market  of  born-again 
Christians.  Over  9,000  of  them  had 
gathered  in  Washington  for  the  recent  an- 
nual convention  of  Christian  Booksellers 
Association,  which  reported  that  total 
revenue  in  the  Christian  bookselling  in- 
dustry reached  nearly  $1.3  billion  last 
year. 

Leaders  of  the  industry  stressed  the 
need  for  the  bookstores  to  shed  their 
image  as  insular  places  where  only  the 
true  believer  is  welcome  and  open  up  to 
people  who  would  never  set  foot  in  a 
Christian  bookstore  or  a church.  Some 
conventioneers,  however,  didn’t  take  well 
to  the  idea,  accusing  at  least  one  speaker 
of  selling  out  to  the  secular  world. 

“We’re  trying  to  open  up  the  whole  in- 
dustry,” said  William  Anderson,  incom- 
ing president  of  the  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. -based  trade  association,  which 
counts  as  members  more  than  3,400  of  the 
nation’s  5,500  Christian  bookstores.  He 
said  that  the  booksellers  are  seeking  to 
give  off  a less  cloistered  image  than  they 
have  in  the  past  and  that  this  is  part  of 
the  evangelistic  mission  of  the  stores  as 
well  as  “good  business.” 


Chicago  archdiocese  continues 
‘gang  prevention’  work 

The  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
says  its  18-month-old  program  of  “gang 
prevention”  has  been  a success,  and 
$17,500  in  new  grants  will  fund  seven  new 
short-term  anti-gang  projects  in  schools 
or  parishes. 

Speaking  to  a committee  that  directed 
the  Archdiocese  Gang  Intervention  Proj- 
ect, Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin,  said, 
“The  whole  problem  of  gangs  hasn’t  been 
solved,  but  it’s  my  understanding  that  the 
statistics  (on  incidents  of  gang  violence) 
are  better  this  year.”  The  cardinal  said  he 
believed  the  archdiocese  had  also  been  ef- 
fective in  getting  other  private-sector 
donors  to  work  on  the  problem  of  street 
gangs. 

Cardinal  Bernardin  originally  commit- 
ted $25,000  in  archdiocesan  funds  to  the 
effort,  and  business  and  philanthropic 
contributors  added  $50,000. 

Projects  have  included  teams  to  edu- 
cate students,  teachers,  and  parents  about 
gang  prevention;  a storefront  youth  cen- 
ter with  spiritual,  educational,  and  social 
activities;  parish  youth  workers;  basket- 
ball tournaments;  “intercultural  experi- 
ences; and  a Big  Brother/Big  Sister 
program  to  provide  role  models  for 
youngsters. 
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Reflections  after  a less-than-perfect  day 


Sometimes  events  conspire  to  create  circumstances 
that  seem  bizarre  and  one  is  inclined  to  ask,  “Is  this  really 
happening  to  me?”  I found  myself  in  such  a plight  on  a 
day  in  late  August. 

It  was  the  week  when  we  decided  to  send  in  the  Gray 
Little  Car  for  major  surgery.  The  rumble  in  its  dif- 
ferential had  become  insistent  and  I made  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  repair  shop  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. Bringing  in  replacement  parts  extended  its  conva- 
lescence and  we  had  several  days  of  coping  without  a car. 
No  real  problem.  We  can  sponge  on  our  neighbors,  walk, 
take  the  bicycle,  or  stay  at  home. 

And  so  on  the  second  day  I ride  the  bicycle  to  work.  I 
also  ride  it  to  the  grocery  store  to  pick  up  two  small 
packages  of  chicken.  I do  not  normally  carry  groceries  on' 
the  bike,  but  many  people  do.  Although  I seem  to  be  the 
only  bike  rider  on  the  street,  I am  not  so  unusual  as  to 
draw  a crowd.  Then  a tire  blows  out.  There  seems  nothing 
to  do  but  push  the  bike  with  the  chicken  packs  three  miles 
home.  Is  this  really  happening  to  me? 

One  of  the  first  things  I notice  is  that  the  perspective 
gained  from  pushing  a bicycle  along  a road  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  riding  in  a car.  One  is  closer  to  reality  along 
the  way.  There  is  a woman  trimming  grass  and  weeds 
with  a weed  eater.  I can  even  hear  it  growl.  I wonder 
about  the  dog  that  barked  at  me  when  I rode  past  the 
other  way.  Will  he  be  a problem? 

I still  feel  pensive  and  a little  foolish  about  my  di- 
lemma. Why  did  I let  myself  get  into  such  a jam?  Who  of 
my  friends  would  get  caught  like  this?  Then  it  comes  to 
me:  This  really  isn’t  a cause  for  mourning.  The  sun  is  out, 
a breeze  is  blowing,  and  the  dog  I worried  about  is  tied. 

My  schedule  for  the  evening  is  open  and  exercise  like  this 
must  surely  be  aerobic. 

Indeed,  my  difficulty  is  a result  of  a choice.  Mary  and  I 
have  chosen  to  push  the  Gray  Little  Car  beyond  its  auto- 
motive equivalent  of  three  score  and  ten.  If  we  were  will- 
ing to  commit  the  resources  and  assume  the  payments, 
we  could  drive  out  tomorrow  with  one  of  those  Five-Speed 
Wonders.  Older  people  go  to  the  hospital  more  often. 

Older  cars  likewise.  Yet  even  Sylvia  Porter  has  written 
that  it  is  better  economy  to  keep  a car  longer. 

Further,  my  dilemma  is  a small  one  compared  to  the 
real  burdens  carried  by  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  survivors  of  poisonous  gas  in  Cameroon,  for  example, 
trying  to  pull  their  lives  together  after  hundreds  of  family 
members  and  neighbors  have  died.  I think  also  of  people 
in  El  Salvador  where  I visited  earlier  this  year.  A recent 
New  York  Times  report  tells  of  how  this  country  is  enter- 
ing its  seventh  year  of  civil  war  with  no  end  in  sight  in 
spite  of  $600  million  in  U.S.  military  support.  “Half  of 


those  who  want  to  work  cannot  find  a job.  Refugee  camps 
are  full. . . . Guerrilla  sabotage  has  knocked  out  more 
than  70  bridges  and  hundreds  of  electrical  pylons  and 
taken  away  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs.  ...  A third  of  the 
country  remains,  intermittently,  a war  zone”  (Aug.  24, 
1986,  Section  4,  p.  4). 

I think  of  Christians  in  Chile,  another  country  vexed  by 
repressive  government.  In  her  article,  “In  Chile,  Chris- 
tians Are  Paying  a Price,”  Judith  M.  Bennett  tells  of  an 
Australian  Methodist  pastor  in  Chile  and  “his  firsthand 
encounters  with  law  and  order,  Pinochet  style.”  He 
reflects  on  the  effect  of  the  pressure  on  him:  “My  hair  is 
going  gray.  Nobody  in  my  family  grays  this  young.  And  I 
can  leave  this  godforsaken  place  any  time  I choose.” 

But  many,  says  the  author,  cannot  leave,  while  4,000 
exiles  are  not  permitted  to  come  home  and  “thousands 
upon  thousands  . . . live  lives  of  bleak  poverty.”  Unem- 
ployment, family  breakup,  and  alcoholism  are 
widespread.  Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  experience 
harassment  for  their  activities  to  aid  the  poor.  “Presby- 
terians’ and  Methodists’  efforts  to  meet  such  basic  human 
needs  as  food,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  vocational 
training  have  earned  them  places  on  the  government’s  hit 
list.”  A Methodist  mission  center  was  firebombed. 
Volunteers  rebuilt  the  structure  but  the  pastor  says,  “We 
never  know  what  the  night  will  bring — we  go  from  day  to 
day  and  trust  in  God”  (The  Christian  Century,  July  30- 
Aug.  6, 1986). 

Suffering  in  the  name  of  Christian  integrity  is  in  line 
with  a fine  old  Christian  tradition.  The  letter  of  1 Peter 
reflects  on  this  and  asks  rhetorically,  “For  what  credit  is 
it,  if  when  you  do  wrong  and  are  beaten  for  it  you  take  it 
patiently?  But  if  when  you  do  right  and  suffer  for  it  you 
take  it  patiently,  you  have  God’s  approval”  (1  Pet.  2:20). 

Those  are  brave  words  and  easy  to  quote  glibly  when  no 
one  is  following  you.  It  is  quite  another  thing  if  you  live 
under  a repressive  government.  Blake  Ortman,  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  director  in  El  Salvador,  was 
detained  for  several  days  last  year  and  then  released. 

Such  detention  led  Blake  to  reflect  on  the  significance  of 
such  persecution.  “If  I am  killed,”  he  mused,  “there  will 
be  an  outcry  because  I am  a North  American.”  But  many 
Salvadoran  church  workers  have  no  such  protection. 

And  yet  when  Lutheran  Pastor  Medardo  Gomez  was 
taken  in,  the  word  got  out  and  phones  began  to  ring  in 
high  places.  One  of  the  things  we  Christians  can  do  for 
fellow  Christians  in  repressive  countries  is  to  develop 
relationships  and  then  raise  our  voices  against  their 
persecution.  It  is  one  way  to  demonstrate  the  practical 
significance  of  the  international  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.—  Daniel  Her tzler 
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Church  choirs: 
established  or  permitted? 

by  Glenn  M.  Lehman 


“Where  are  we  at  with  the  church  choir?”  Marvin  Miller 
asked  during  Family  Music  Week  at  Laurelville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  Center. 

In  1955  H.  S.  Bender  had  an  answer:  ‘The  historic  em- 


phasis upon  congregational  singing  and  simplicity  of  wor- 
ship has  been  a strong  restraining  influence  against  the 
introduction  of  . . . choirs  in  Mennonite  churches.  The 
older  pattern  of  a lay,  untrained,  and  unsupported 


ministry  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a nonliturgical 
form  of  worship  without  choirs”  (“Choirs,”  TheMen- 
nonite  Encyclopedia). 

Choirs  have  long  adorned  schools  and  supported  evan- 
gelists. They  can  steal  the  show  at  a world  conference,  but 
back  home  must  they  keep  an  arm’s  length  from  worship? 
For  all  the  prayers  and  applause  offered  to  the  choir,  does 
it  remain  an  institutional  thing  instead  of  a servant  of 
worship?  Is  Bender  still  right  even  as  worship  changes? 

Or  will  the  choir  find  a place? 


Choirs  can  steal  the  show 
at  a world  conference, 
but  back  home  must  they  keep 
an  arm’s  length  from  worship? 


My  curiosity  piqued,  I asked  10  church  choir  people  at 
Family  Music  Week  what  is  going  on. 

Factors  against  choir.  According  to  the  musicians  at 
Laurelville,  several  habits  and  attitudes  keep  the  choir  a 
special,  sometime  thing.  In  most  congregations  it  is 
assumed  that  worship  will  be  without,  a choir.  So  the 
planning  is  done  that  way.  The  position  of  choir  director 
usually  depends  on  volunteers.  As  one  of  them  said, 
music  ministry  is  where  pastoral  ministry  was  a genera- 
tion ago.  The  choir  directors  think  that  our  congregations 
see  choir  in  worship  as  optional.  People  ask  why  a choir  is 
needed  when  the  congregation  itself  sings  as  a choir. 

At  Mennonite  Church  of  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania, 
Karen  Moshier  Shenk  sees  to  it  that  the  choir  does  not 
sing  what  the  congregation  can  sing.  “The  congregation  is 
the  primary  choir,”  says  Shenk,  who  is  working  on  a 
master’s  degree  in  sacred  music.  “Choirs  seem  to  come 
and  go  depending  on  the  voluntarism  of  a director  and  ac- 
companist.” In  some  cases  the  choir  ceases  to  exist  when  a 
director  moves  out  of  the  community.  That  seems  to 
imply  that  congregations  do  not  so  much  establish  choirs 
as  give  them  permission  to  exist. 

Larry  Rohrer,  pastor  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church  in 
Elida,  Ohio,  said  that  Salem  has  no  choir  at  the  present 
time.  They  did  in  the  past.  No  choir  sings  now  because 
they  don’t  have  anyone  who  feels  qualified  to  lead  it. 
Rohrer,  who  would  like  15  more  minutes  in  the  service  for 
music,  said,  “I  grew  up  in  a Presbyterian  Church.  I think 


Glenn  M.  Lehman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a choral  director,  organist,  free- 
lance writer,  and  editor.  He  is  a member  of  East  Chestnut  Street  Men- 
nonite Church. 


choirs  help  pull  people  into  church.  It  puts  them  more  in 
tune  with  worship.  It  gives  them  a greater  sense  of  par- 
ticipation.” 

Pro-choir  factors.  Although  the  choir  people  vacation- 
ing at  Laurelville  came  from  Ontario  and  Florida  and 
places  between,  they  saw  the  same  trends  working  in 
favor  of  the  choir.  Shenk  believes  that  people  are  search- 
ing for  nonverbal,  aesthetic  expressions  of  faith.  John 
George,  a choir  member  at  Hyattsville  (Md.)  Mennonite 
Church,  said,  “People  would  prefer  more  choir.”  Accord- 
ing to  George,  the  reason  Hyattsville’s  choir  sings  only 
about  four  Sundays  a year,  less  than  it  did  10  years  ago,  is 
not  desire  for  Bender’s  “nonliturgical  form  of  worship.”  It 
is  habit  and  the  distance  people  have  to  drive  to  rehearsal. 

Paul  Metzler,  an  active  musician  at  Neffsville  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church,  where  a choir  sings  only  about  two 
times  a year,  named  the  same  problem.  “Fifteen  years 
ago,”  he  said,  “we  could  get  30-40  people  together.”  While 
solos  and  small  ensembles  sing  every  Sunday,  choir  has 
“very  little  priority.” 

Little  of  the  cultural  or  theological  bias  Bender  wrote 
about  was  reported.  The  problem  is  getting  people  to  com- 
mit the  time  to  practice.  For  instance,  Ray  Martin,  choir 
director  at  Elmira  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church,  says  his 
choir  averages  30  members,  but  it  sings  only  for  special 
occasions. 

Why  not  every  Sunday?  Martin  says  that  people  will 
commit  for  only  a limited  period  of  time.  At  the  same 
church,  Gordon  Davis,  the  children’s  choir  director,  leads 
children  three  times  a year  on  Sunday  mornings.  The 
music  they  perform  on  those  Sundays  preempts  the 
regular  service,  except  for  a short  sermon. 

Ralph  King,  the  adult  and  youth  choir  director  at 
Berlin  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church,  rehearses  the  children 
on  Wednesday  evenings  while  the  adults  practice  one 
hour  before  the  Sunday  evening  service.  The  choirs  King 
directs  function  as  special  music  or  as  teachers  of  new 
hymns. 

Choirs  seem  to  be  learning  to  help  lead  worship  instead 
of  bringing  “special  music.”  And  “special”  seems  to  be 
limited  to  Christ’s  birth  and  resurrection,  which  the  sec- 
ular calendar  honors,  too.  Not  much  rehearsal  goes  into 
Jesus’  ascension  or  baptism. 

What  needs  to  change  to  make  choirs  normative. 

When  pressed  to  say  what  would  need  to  take  place  for 
the  choir  to  become  a regular  assistant  at  worship,  the 
choir  directors  said  that  rehearsal  time  would  need  to  be- 
come an  established  priority  of  the  congregation’s 
routine.  There  would  need  to  be  regular,  qualified 
leadership  and  accompaniment.  There  would  need  to  be  a 
convenient  place  to  put  the  choir  when  it  sings  and 
rehearses.  Said  one  choir  director, ”1  don’t  like  to  feel  like 
they  have  to  make  room  for  us  each  time  we  sing.” 
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Almost  no  Mennonite  Church  congregations  have  choirs  that  sing  every  Sunday.  The  Bahia  Vista  congregation  in  Sarasota , Florida , 
has  special  music  every  Sunday— and  sometimes  it  is  the  adult  mixed  choir  (pictured).  It  is  directed  by  Marvin  Miller,  who  is  the 
congregation's  minister  of  music  and  education.  He  also  directs  three  other  musical  groups  at  Bahia  Vista. 


The  pastor  must  value  the  ministry  of  the  choir,  seeing 
it  as  essential.  The  seminaries  have  a task  here,  one  of  the 
directors  said.  Another  director  said  that  a tradition 
needs  to  grow  around  the  choir  as  it  grew  around  Sunday 
school.  The  choir  members  need  to  believe  in  the  music 
ministry  enough  to  give  a lot.  The  choir  needs  to  carry 
forward  the  worship  theme  and  be  a prompter  to  the  con- 
gregation. One  musician  needs  to  coordinate  the  music. 

Bahia  Vista  experience.  Marvin  Miller,  minister  of 
music  and  Christian  education  at  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite 
Church  in  Sarasota,  Florida,  spoke  at  length.  In  that  con- 
gregation of  575  members  (winter  attendance  is  1,000),  he 
directs  a mixed  choir  of  50  voices,  a select  madrigal  choir 
of  18  voices,  a handbell  choir,  and  a men’s  octet.  There  is  a 
director  for  the  childen’s  and  junior  choirs.  One  of  these 
groups  sings  at  least  once  a month.  Solos,  duets,  and 
other  small  groups  sing  the  remaining  Sundays.  Choirs 
rehearse  the  Sunday  afternoon  before.  One  of  the  groups 
sings  every  Sunday.  Bahia  Vista  has  a music  library  of 
some  190  titles,  with  another  15  added  yearly. 

“We  are  plowing  new  ground,”  says  Miller.  “Bahia 
Vista  is  in  the  one  percent  of  the  largest  Mennonite 
Church  congregations.  We  are  finding  new  members  who 
come  because  of  the  music. 

“In  choirs,”  he  continued,  “the  small  group  thing  can 
happen.  That  group  as  a unit  has  to  commit  themselves  to 
that  ministry.  Our  builders  have  to  make  room  for  our 
choirs.  I know  that  many  congregations  are  small  and 
don’t  have  the  wherewithal  to  have  staff.  But  every  con- 
gregation, no  matter  what  size,  can  do  something.  The 
choir  carries  forward  the  worship  theme.  The  choir  is 
really  a prompter,  not  a performer,  in  worship.  I am 
really  amazed  at  our  churches  moving  totally  away  from 
hymns.  People  need  something  larger  than  their  tempo- 
rary culture.” 

Kitchener  experience.  Chris  Allemang  directs  the 
choir  at  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Kitchener,  Ontario — a 
church  with  at  least  300  active  members  and  500  on  the 
roll.  For  some  20  years  the  choir  has  sung  two  or  three 
times  a month.  Its  purpose  is  to  lead  in  worship,  she  says, 


and  it  rehearses  every  Thursday.  In  this  it  is  unique 
among  Mennonites,  although  most  mainline  choirs 
muster  that  level  of  dedication.  Its  library,  similar  to 
Bahia  Vista’s,  has  about  150  titles  and  adds  10  a year.  The 
choir,  as  Allemang  sees  it,  is  a leader,  not  special  or  extra 
music  in  worship. 

“We  don’t  sing  every  Sunday,”  she  says,  “because  of  the 
high  level  of  commitment  it  takes.  The  shortchanging  we 
do  to  worship  is  a reflection  of  our  lifestyle.  People  are 
just  not  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  weekly 
rehearsals.”  Allemang  studied  at  Toronto  (now  Royal) 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  she  expects  a high  level  of 
participation  in  worship.  “You  get  out  of  it  what  you  put 
in  it.  The  choir’s  music  is  part  of  the  offering.  Choirs  in 
the  congregation  are  pretty  foreign.  The  people  just 
haven’t  seen  the  need,”  she  said. 

I asked  her  what  the  need  is. 

“Things  can  be  expressed  by  the  choir  in  music  which 
people  might  not  pick  up  in  other  forms  such  as  the 
spoken  word,”  she  said.  “People  often  tell  me  they  got  a 
message  through  music  that  they  didn’t  through  words 
alone.  The  focal  point  has  been  the  sermon.  First  Men- 
nonite is  a lunch-pail  church.  We  are  ordinary  working 
people.  That  weekly  gathering  of  people  has  great 
potential  to  be  a church  in  a church,  a real  caring  group. 
The  music  is  a by-product.” 

Then  what?  When  the  novelty  of  a choir  in  worship 
wears  off,  then  what?  Will  greater  commitment  come  as 
Allemang  hopes  and  make  possible  choir  leadership  every 
Sunday?  Will  the  church  choir  become  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant groups  in  the  congregation?  Will  qualified  leaders  be 
found?  Will  more  churches  attract  people  because  of — not 
in  spite  of — the  music  ministry? 

In  the  same  encyclopedia  which  carried  Bender’s 
article,  Walter  E.  Yoder  wrote  that  singing  classes  were 
found  everywhere  in  the  United  States  after  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  turn  of 
the  century  that  they  could  be  held  in  our  churches.  Will 
the  church  choir  be  the  singing  class  of  the  21st  century? 
Will  church  choirs  exist  by  the  primary  will — not  just 
permissive  will— of  the  congregation? 
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Brothers  without  arms 


by  Mike  Garde 


Brother  Eoin  de  Bhaldraithe  of  I re  land:  a padfis  t Catholic  monk. 


him  at  Bolton  Abbey,  a small  monastic  community  near 
Dublin.  Cistercians  generally  do  not  leave  their  com- 
munity, but  when  Brother  Eoin  has  other  business  in  the 
city,  we  get  a visit. 


A visit  to  the  monastery.  Recently  I visited  the 
monastery  and  talked  with  Brother  Eoin  on  areas  of  com- 
mon interest.  I also  had  upportunity  to  share  in  the  wor- 
ship life  and  take  long  country  walks. 

The  community  finds  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  prin- 
cipally in  the  New  Testament.  They  have  a life  of  prayer. 
They  gather  seven  times  a day  to  pray  in  community,  in 
line  with  the  monastic  tradition  going  back  to  St. 
Benedict.  They  eat  together  and  share  communion  on  a 
daily  basis. 

The  rest  of  community  life  consists  mainly  in  striving 
to  earn  their  living  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  like 
St.  Paul.  They  have  300  acres  of  land,  so  most  of  the 
brothers  work  on  the  farm.  When  I visited  the  monastery, 
I accompanied  Brother  Eoin  to  a meat  factory  to  deliver  a 
cow.  Talk  of  farming  was  interspersed  with  theology. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  on  prayer  and  work,  they  are 
often  called  contemplative.  They  do  not  do  parish  work  or 
go  out  on  missions.  They  receive  guests  who  share  the  life 
of  the  community  as  much  as  possible. 

Brother  Eoin  came  to  his  peace  convictions  after  read- 
ing the  Gospels  and  contemplating  specifically  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  has  become  a great  student  of 
Mennonite  history  and  theology.  He  is  especially 
interested  in  the  Amish  and  in  the  monastic  roots  of  Men- 
nonitism.  He  has  done  a study  of  the  Benedictine  roots  of 
Michael  Sattler — a Benedictine  monk  who  became  one  of 
the  early  Anabaptist  leaders — which  he  hopes  will  be 
published  soon.  He  writes  and  teaches  widely  on  peace, 
liturgy,  ecumenism,  and  the  history  of  monasticism. 

Brother  Eoin  visited  North  America  for  several  months 
during  1985,  teaching  at  Cistercian  monasteries.  During 
that  time  he  visited  Mennonites  and  gave  a chapel  ad- 
dress entitled  “A  Cistercian  Looks  at  Michael  Sattler”  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

What  follows  are  some  of  his  comments  about  Men- 
nonites, and  about  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland — com- 
ments in  an  article  entitled  “The  Church  in  the  United 
States:  Recent  Impressions,”  published  in  Doctrine  and 
Life,  an  Irish  periodical. 


Filled  with  shame.  “It  was  a pleasure  to  be  invited  to 
their  seminary  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Rather  than  regard- 
ing them  as  a ‘cult’  to  be  treated  with  suspicion,  we 
Roman  Catholics  ought  to  be  filled  with  shame  at  their 
very  existence.  At  the  Reformation  they  were  the  only 
church  to  adopt  pacifism  as  an  article  of  faith.  Because  of 
this,  apparently,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
persecuted  them  most  severely,  made  thousands  of  them 


Mike  Garde,  Dublin,  Ireland,  is  a native  Irishman  involved  in  a 
ministry  sponsored  jointly  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. 


After  the  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  Ireland  in  1979,  a 
Cistercian  Catholic  monk,  Brother  Eoin  de  Bhaldraithe,* 
wrote  an  article  about  the  pope’s  theology  of  nonviolence. 
He  compared  it  with  the  theology  of  The  Politics  of  Jesus 
by  John  Howard  Yoder.  Brother  Eoin  sent  Yoder  a copy 
of  the  article;  Yoder  in  turn  wrote  to  Dublin  Mennonite 
Fellowship  in  Ireland  and  suggested  they  contact  Brother 
Eoin. 

Some  of  the  Mennonites  in  Dublin  have  had  deepening 
fellowship  with  him  over  the  years  since.  We  often  visit 


*A  story  about  him  appeared  in  the  Dec.  9, 1980,  Gospel  Herald. 
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martyrs,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  vast  majority  of 
them  out  of  Europe. 

“At  a Mennonite  church  one  Sunday  morning  I in- 
troduced myself  as  ‘Brother.’  I was  quite  surprised  when 
they  told  me  how  easy  it  was  for  them  to  refer  to  me  as 
‘Brother’;  they  would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  call- 


Brother  Eoin  came  to  his 
peace  convictions  after 
reading  the  Gospels  and 
contemplating  specifically 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


ing  me  ‘Father.’  In  the  same  church  I met  a former 
Catholic  from  Kerry,  Ireland.  He  had  been  an  associate  of 
the  Berrigan  brothers  and  felt  that  he  needed  to  join  a 
church  with  a more  authentic  peace  witness  than  ours. 

“Most  Americans  ask  about  the  Irish  troubles.  I found 


the  views  of  Cardinal  Terence  Cooke  of  New  York  most 
helpful  when  asked  to  explain.  He  died  of  cancer  two 
years  ago.  On  his  deathbed  he  asked  all  concerned  to  do 
everything  possible  to  solve  the  problem  in  Ireland.  For 
he  was  convinced  that  nothing  was  doing  more  damage  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity  than  the  conflict  in  Ireland. 

“He  was  absolutely  right;  it  is  the  very  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity that  is  suffering.  Others  might  tell  us  that  the 
dangers  are  secularism,  anti-Catholic  laws,  the  sexual 
mores  of  our  time,  or  persecution.  Those  may  be  the 
enemies  of  Catholicism  as  we  understood  it,  but  David 
Regan  shows  very  well  in  Doctrine  and  Life  (May  1985) 
how  our  lethal  Irish  sectarianism  stops  the  world  from 
believing. 

“The  pope  prayed  here  that  God  would  save  ‘the  youth 
of  Ireland  from  being  overcome  by  hostility  and  hatred.’ 
Hatred  is  a hard  word,  but  what  else  will  describe  it?  We 
could  invert  the  Gospel  words  as  follows:  If  you  hate  one 
another,  the  world  will  know  that  you  are  not  my  dis- 
ciples; they  will  not  believe  that  the  Father  has  sent  me  or 
that  he  loves  them  as  he  loved  me. 

“We  Europeans  have  exported  our  Christian  disunity 
all  over  the  world.  We  now  have  the  most  urgent  duty  to 
restore  unity,  for  the  very  cause  of  Christ  is  at  stake.  ” ^ 


BOOK  REVIEW 


A personal  story 
from  a land  of  strife 

Blood  Brothers:  A Palestinian  Strug- 
gles for  Reconciliation  in  the  Middle 
East  by  Elias  Chacour  with  David 
Hazard.  Chosen  Books  (Zondervan),  1981+, 
$9.95. 

Every  now  and  then  a book  is  written 
which  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader 
from  beginning  to  end.  Such  is  this 
autogbiography  of  Elias  Chacour,  a 
Palestinian  priest  of  the  Melkite  (Roman 
Catholic  of  the  Eastern  liturgical  rite) 
Church,  written  in  the  first  person  with 
the  help  of  David  Hazard. 

It  is  not  a book  about  politics,  but 


rather  the  personal  story  of  a Palestinian 
who  grew  up  in  a Christian  family  in  a 
Galilean  village,  where  he  was  taught 
four  things  which  he  has  never  forgotten: 
a love  for  the  land,  a respect  for  history, 
the  realization  that  Jews  and  Palestinians 
are  blood  brothers  who  should  live 
peaceably  together,  and  that  violence 
should  never  be  used  against  anyone, 
even  an  oppressor. 

Despite  being  evicted  from  his  home 
and  village,  seeing  his  father  and 
brothers  hauled  away  in  Israeli  army 
trucks,  being  degraded  as  a nonperson, 
and  returning  to  his  village  only  to  find  it 
demolished,  Chacour’s  relationship  to 
Jesus  and  the  impact  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  on  his  early  life  enabled  him  to 
overcome  the  hatred  which  sought  to  en- 
gulf him. 

After  intense  internal  struggle  while 
obtaining  an  education  in  Paris  and  at 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  (the 
first  Palestinian  priest  to  study  there), 
Chacour  chose  neither  the  passive 
response  of  his  father  nor  the  violence  of 


the  Palestinian  freedom  fighters.  Instead 
he  determined  to  work  actively  for  recon- 
ciliation between  all  the  people  living  in 
Israel  and  the  occupied  territories.  His  ef- 
forts bore  fruit  in  a faction-riven  church 
whose  members  embraced  each  other 
with  tears  and  confessions,  and  in  a 
march  on  Jerusalem  where  Christian, 
Muslim,  Druze,  and  Jew  stood  with  arms 
around  each  other  in  a striking  expression 
of  unity  and  peace. 

Seeking  to  change  hearts  rather  than 
just  institutions,  Chacour  has  established 
schools,  libraries,  community  centers, 
and  a peace  center.  Palestinians  spend 
time  in  Jewish  kibbutzim,  and  Jews 
experience  what  it  is  like  living  in  Pales- 
tinian villages — all  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing human  dignity  and  realizing  the 
hope  of  peaceful  life  together. 

This  book  is  must  reading  for  anyone 
concerned  about  efforts  for  peace  and  rec- 
onciliation in  the  Middle  East,  regardless 
of  political  or  eschatological  points  of 
view. 

— Gerald  R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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The  snake  in  my  garden 

by  Joyce  Yoder 


I was  looking  forward  to  a day  of  renewal,  inspiration, 
and  unwinding  at  the  “Winter  Unwinder”  seminar  for 
women.  I had  asked  my  husband  to  do  three  things  for  me 
that  day:  change  the  sheets  on  the  bed,  finish  the  laundry, 
and  empty  the  garbage.  Off  I went  to  the  seminar,  con- 
fident that  he  would  do  each  task,  because  he  said  he 
would. 

The  speaker  was  excellent,  the  fellowship  enjoyable;  I 
made  new  acquaintances.  I also  bought  some  books.  I bor- 
rowed the  title  of  this  article  from  one  of  them.  I had  a 
good  day— until  I got  home! 

Snake  raises  his  head.  As  soon  as  I stepped  out  of  the 
car,  the  snake  raised  his  head  and  said,  “I  wonder  if  he  did 
those  tasks  as  he  said  he  would.  And  furthermore,  did  he 
do  them  right?” 

Ah  yes.  “Now  the  serpent  was  more  crafty  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made”  (Gen. 
3:1a).  Just  as  he  was  crafty  then,  he  still  is  today. 

Upon  entering  the  house,  I found  a note  saying  that 
Roger  and  Phillip  had  gone  for  a ride  with  Roger’s  dad. 
Well,  that  was  all  right  as  long  as  the  work  was  done.  A 
look  in  the  dryer  showed  me  that  the  last  load  of  clothes 
wasn’t  folded.  He  did  gather  the  trash  and  put  it  out.  But 
wait  a minute.  Why  didn’t  he  put  a new  liner  in  the  waste- 
basket? And  the  snake  said,  “See,  he  didn’t  do  it  right. 

You  just  can’t  count  on  him.  While  you’re  at  it,  maybe  you 
should  check  the  bed.  You  know  the  clean  sheets  weren’t 
in  the  basket  to  put  away.” 

I thought  I should  give  Roger  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
so  I checked  the  linen  closet  first.  The  sheets  that  had 
been  on  the  bed  were  not  in  the  closet  and  upon  further 
investigation,  were  still  on  the  bed.  “Aha,”  said  the 
snake.  “I’ll  bet  he  just  made  the  bed  and  didn’t  even  wash 
the  sheets.” 

By  then,  I was  beginning  to  fume.  I was  much  aware  of 
a conflict  going  on  inside  me.  Some  of  the  very  things  I 
had  heard  that  day  were  being  put  to  the  test.  I knew  that 
Satan,  that  old  serpent,  was  up  to  his  crafty,  sneaky 
ways,  but  I felt  almost  powerless  to  defend  myself.  I 
wanted  very  much  to  be  like  Christ  and  love  Roger  even 
though  I felt  he  had  let  me  down.  Also  I felt  I should  hear 


Joyce  Yoder,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  is  a member  of  Glenwood  Springs 
Mennonite  Church.  This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  congregation’s 
newsletter. 


his  side  before  I passed  judgment.  But  the  snake  hissed, 
“The  evidence  is  clear.  He  didn’t  follow  through.”  I 
considered  stripping  the  bed  and  washing  the  sheets 
myself. 

As  I was  peeling  vegetables,  Roger  and  Phillip  came 
home.  My  whole  being  must  have  showed  how  I was  feel- 
ing because  almost  the  first  thing  Roger  said  was  “What’s 
wrong?”  I answered,  “Nothing,”  but  my  tone  told  him  dif- 
ferently. He  said,  “I  did  everything  you  asked  me  to.”  My 
reply,  “Well,  you  didn’t  fold  the  last  of  the  clothes  and  you 


Satan  (the  snake)  is  still 
as  crafty  today  as  he  was 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 


didn’t  put  a new  liner  in  the  wastebasket  and  you  didn’t 
change  the  bed!” 

Would  you  believe  that  my  husband  had  an  explanation 
for  each  accusation?  They  had  left  early  to  go  for  their 
ride,  and  since  the  clothes  weren’t  quite  dry,  he  just  left 
them  in  the  dryer  to  finish  drying.  He  simply  forgot  to 
put  a new  liner  in  the  wastebasket,  and — bless  him — he 
didn’t  see  any  sense  in  putting  on  a different  set  of  sheets, 
so  after  washing  them,  he  simply  put  them  back  on  the 
bed.  I am  surely  thankful  I didn’t  strip  them  off  and 
rewash  them! 

Five  learnings.  So  what  did  I learn  from  this 
experience? 

1.  Satan  (the  snake)  is  still  as  crafty  today  as  he  was  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 

2.  Satan  likes  to  catch  us  at  those  moments  when  we 
have  just  been  in  fellowship  with  our  Lord  and  other 
Christians  and  feel  we  have  it  all  together. 

3.  Satan  likes  to  use  those  small  incidences  to  cause  di- 
visions in  relationships. 

4. 1 need  to  get  all  the  facts  before  making  judgments. 

5.  Just  when  I think  I’ve  got  it  made,  the  snake  comes 
crawling  out  of  a corner  and  begins  his  subtle  questioning 
and  tempting. 

I pray  that  this  experience  will  help  me  to  be  more 
aware  of  the  tempter  and  of  the  power  we  have  in  Jesus  to 
defeat  him.  ^ 
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Renewing 

Family 

Life 

In  Search  of  a Silver  Lining 


BUILDING 

THE 

HOUSE 

CHURCH 


Abraham  Dorothy 

Schmitt  LO,s  BARRETT 


Add  Justice  to  Your 
Shopping  List 
Marilyn  Helmuth  Voran 

takes  her  readers  on  a tour  of 
the  supermarket  as  she  shows 
who  benefits  and  who  gets  hurt 
by  what  we  buy.  Voran  shows 
how  consumers  are  both  par- 
ticipants in,  and  victims  of,  in- 
justice through  food  shopping 
and  suggests  some  appropriate 
responses  for  Christians. 
Recipes  which  help  reduce  our 
dependence  on  highly 
processed  convenience  foods 
are  included. 

Paper  $2.95,  in  Canada  $4.15 


Jimshoes 
in  Vietnam 

James  R.  Klassen  writes 
about  his  experiences  in 
Vietnam  starting  in  1972.  In 
April  1975,  when  the  U.S. 
military  and  most  American 
missionaries  left  after  the  “fall” 
of  Saigon,  he  stayed  in 
Vietnam  to  continue  Bible 
teaching  in  the  local  churches. 

James  Klassen  went  to 
Vietnam  not  as  a soldier,  but  as 
a peacemaker.  “The  perplexi- 
ties and  incongruities  of  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth 
trying  to  solve  a small  country’s 
problems  are  exposed.  In 
contrast,  the  power  of  faith  of  a 
handful  of  Christians  interested 
in  working  for  peace  is  docu- 
mented.”— Margaret  Metzler, 
former  Vietnam  missionary 
Quality  paper  $14.95, 
in  Canada  $20.95 


Renewing  Family 
Life  Video/Book 
Unit 

Short  (9-to-15  minute)  seg- 
ments trace  six  stages  in  family 
life  from  the  book  Renewing 
Family  Life  by  Abraham  and 
Dorothy  Schmitt.  Several 
couples  share  very  frankly 
about  their  marriage  rela- 
tionships. Each  segment 
provides  a springboard  for 
group  discussion.  Recom- 
mended for  intergenerational 
Sunday  school  classes  or  study 
groups.  Packaged  with  one 
copy  of  the  book,  Renewing 
Family  Life,  and  a viewing 
guide.  Additional  copies  of  the 
book  are  recommended  for 
each  participant. 

VHS  Video/Book  Unit: 

$89.95,  in  Canada  $125.95 
Additional  copies  of  the  book: 
$5.95,  in  Canada  $8.35 


Building  the 
House  Church 

Lois  Barrett  presents  a 
model  for  being  the  church 
that  emphasizes  covenant, 
commitment,  and  involvement 
with  a small  number  of  people. 
The  house  church  provides  a 
context  that  facilitates  being  the 
church — to  worship,  to  teach 
and  learn,  to  disciple  each 
other,  to  make  decisions,  and 
to  grow.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  are  questions  for  per- 
sonal reflection  and  group  dis- 
cussion. 

A “must”  for  those  involved 
in  house  fellowships  or  small 
groups. 

Paper  $8.95, 
in  Canada  $12.55 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Ruth  and  Harold  Lehman  (right)  and  other 
overseas  workers  are  commissioned  by  Alle- 
gheny Mennonites  (left  to  right)  Alta  Erb , 
Nelson  Roth,  andMervin  Swartzentruber. 


Missionaries  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  staff  who  participated  in  Overseas  Missions 
Seminar  formed  a choir  to  sing  for  Allegheny  Conference  Mennonites  at  the  final  session  of  the 
annual  MBM Mission  Festival.  They  are  led  by  Karen  Moshier  Shenk.  Watching  over  them  are  the 
portraits  of  early  Anabaptist  leaders  George  Blaurock,  Conrad  Grebel,  and  Felix  Manz. 


Allegheny  Conference  hosts  annual 
churchwide  mission  events 


“The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  City”  was 
the  theme  of  this  year’s  Overseas 
Missions  Seminar,  held  July  7-18,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
event  was  attended  by  47  overseas 
workers  and  staff,  along  with  17  children. 
The  group  included  28  workers  represent- 
ing 10  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  South  America. 

Inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  seminar 
was  the  Allegheny  Conference  annual 
meeting  and  the  annual  MBM  Mission 
Festival,  held  July  10-13  at  Laurelville. 

Key  input  at  both  mission  events  was 
provided  by  Wilbert  Shenk,  MBM  vice 
president  for  Overseas  Ministries,  and 
Calvin  Shenk,  associate  professor  of  reli- 
gion at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Wilbert  discussed  the  growth  of  large 
cities  in  this  century,  particularly  in 
third-world  countries.  He  said  the  cities 
are  the  frontier  for  missions  today,  with 
Jesus  representing  the  crossing  of  the 
frontier.  He  called  on  the  audience  to  be  a 
people  of  the  frontier— a people  reaching 
out,  building  bridges. 

Wilbert  highlighted  two  important 
agenda  for  missions  in  the  future.  First, 
as  Western  influence  dwindles,  mission 
will  be  shaped  by  persons  from  other 


parts  of  the  world  church  who  have  suf- 
fered and  have  strong  Christian  convic- 
tion. Second  is  the  challenge  to  under- 
stand cities  and  know  how  to  reach  them 
as  well  as  to  develop  new  methods  for  city 
mission. 

Dovetailing  with  Wilbert’s  presenta- 
tions on  mission  in  the  cities  were 
Calvin’s  studies  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Acts 
is  the  story  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
city,  he  pointed  out.  The  early  Christians 
witnessed  in  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Lystra, 
Corinth,  Athens,  Rome — in  urban 
centers.  They  witnessed  with  both  word 
and  deed. 

Witness  is  the  issue,  Calvin  said,  not 
the  times  or  the  seasons.  Concern  for 
others  is  a result  of  faith  which  then  is 
confronted  by  the  powers  because  it  con- 
flicts with  the  inequalities  of  society. 
Taking  the  kingdom  of  God  to  urban  cul- 
ture today  will  demand  risk,  courage,  suf- 
fering, humility,  and  creativity. 

In  the  closing  message  for  the  Alle- 
gheny Conference  annual  meeting  and 
Mission  Festival,  MBM  president  Paul 
Gingrich  shared  a vision  of  the  city  in 
Scripture  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the 
new  Jerusalem  in  Revelation  21.  It  is  a 
kingdom  that  is  already,  yet  not  in  its 
fullness,  he  said.  “Expect  to  see  signs  and 


wonders  in  his  kingdom,”  he  added.  “Our 
pledge  of  allegiance  is  to  God.” 

‘The  interaction  of  the  conference  at- 
tenders,  persons  who  are  veteran  mis- 
sionaries, and  some  anticipating  their 
first  mission  assignment  was  a unique 
experience,”  wrote  editor  Mary  Hertzler 
in  Allegheny  Conference  News.  “We 
heard  the  dreams  and  frustrations  of 
persons  involved  in  the  work  around  the 
world.  We  shared  informally  at  meals, 
delighted  in  their  children,  and  felt  a 
more  direct  part  of  the  mission  of  the 
church.” 

The  12-day  Overseas  Missions  Seminar 
included  three  sessions  on  current  missio- 
logical  issues  led  by  Wilbert  Shenk  of 
MBM  and  Roelf  Kuitse,  a missions 
professor  at  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries.  Kuitse  drew  on 
experiences  and  observations  from  a 
recent  three-month  teaching  assignment 
in  five  African  countries.  Shenk 
presented  a study  of  North  American 
cultural  myths. 

Seminar  participants  spent  a day  in 
nearby  Pittsburgh  viewing  firsthand  the 
work,  outreach,  and  fellowship  of  Men- 
nonite and  Presbyterian  congregations. 
The  group  visited  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  in  nearby  Scottdale  another  day. 
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Consultation  examines 
streams  of  spirituality 
among  Mennonites 

Nearly  75  persons  registered  for  the 
Consultation  on  Spirituality,  Aug.  14-16, 
at  Ashland  (Ohio)  College.  Eight  speakers 
presented  messages  on  the  various 
streams  of  influence  that  have  shaped 
Mennonites  throughout  their  history. 

Don  Kraybill  gave  the  opening  address 
on  modernity  and  spirituality.  “A  social 
description  of  modern  society  and  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,”  he  said,  “should 
enable  us  to  more  fully  appreciate  the 
moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  our  time  as 
well  as  to  better  understand  the  roots  of 
the  various  streams  of  spirituality  at 
which  we  drink.” 

John  Martin,  who  chaired  the  consulta- 
tion, also  presented  a paper  on 
Anabaptist  spirituality.  He  asked  the 
question,  “What  was  the  secret  of  their 
dynamic  spirituality?”  He  listed  Conrad 
Grebel,  Michael  Sattler,  Balthasar 
Hubmaier,  Pilgram  Marpeck,  and  Menno 
Simons  as  the  people  who  determined  the 
type  of  spirituality  of  early  Anabaptism. 
All  of  them  emphasized  a vital  relation- 
ship with  Jesus  Christ. 

Myron  Augsburger,  in  evaluating  the 
conservative  evangelical  stream  of  in- 
fluence, emphasized  the  importance  of 
grace  and  renewal  and  the  deep  impact 
that  revivals  made  upon  the  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  relational  stream  of  spirituality 
was  discussed  by  Truman  Brunk,  who 
made  a strong  case  for  an  incarnational 
experience  of  love  between  Christians  and 
other  people,  as  well  as  the  vertical  level 
between  Christians  and  God. 

Marlene  Kropf  made  an  equally  con- 
vincing case  for  the  contemplative  stream 
of  influence.  “Although  contemplation 
can  be  practiced  in  the  midst  of  intense 
activity,  it  is  more  often  associated  with 
quiet  and  solitude,”  she  said.  “Brother 
Lawrence  calls  this  capacity  to  interpret 
human  experience  in  the  light  of  revela- 
tion ‘practicing  the  presence  of  God.’  ” 

Roy  Koch,  who  spoke  on  the  charis- 
matic stream  of  influence,  indicated  some 
reserve  about  calling  all  these  influences 
“streams,”  because  streams  always  flow 
downhill.  He  pointed  out  that  the  charis- 
matic stream  has  brought  a higher  level 
to  Mennonite  spirituality  that  is  in  turn 
producing  a new  vitality  in  personal  and 
congregational  life  and  a powerful  thrust 
in  evangelism  and  missions. 

John  Rogers,  in  reflections  on  human 
emergence  in  Christ,  said,  ‘The  love  of 
God  transforms  us,  is  embodied  in  us,  and 
translated  through  our  particularities  to 
others  in  the  world.” 

Gayle  Gerber  Koontz  characterized 
feminist  spirituality  as  expressing  “the 
conviction  that  God  intends  and  calls 
Christians  to  build  families,  congrega- 


tions, and  communities  where  men/ 
women  relationships  are  characterized  by 
equality,  mutuality,  and  reciprocity.” 

Thelma  Groff  and  Stan  Kropf  preceded 
each  presentation  by  leading  the  consul- 
tation in  Scriptures  and  songs  that  are 
significant  in  each  stream  of  spirituality. 

The  presentations  were  processed  by 
small  groups,  which  were  instructed  to 
affirm  the  positive  influences  of  the 
respective  streams  and  also  to  list  some 
concerns  that  accompany  the  streams. 

A listening  committee  summarized  and 
evaluated  all  the  presentations.  Serving 
on  the  committee  were  Clayton  Swartz- 
entruber,  Harold  Bauman,  Mary  Mae 
Swartzentruber,  Sam  Hernandez,  Irene 
Bechler,  and  George  Brunk  III. 

The  Ministry  of  Spirituality  Committee 
appointed  by  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  will  work  with  the  findings  of  the 
consultation  to  determine  further  action. 

The  committee  has  prepared  a 
brochure  on  “Resource  Persons  for 
Spiritual  Renewal,”  which  can  be  ob- 
tained for  $2.00.  A complete  set  of  tapes 
of  all  the  messages  given  at  the  consulta- 
tion are  available  for  $8.50.  The  tapes  and 
brochure  can  be  obtained  from  General 
Board  at  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.—  Roy  Koch 


Nine  nonregistrants 
at  Mennonite  colleges 
denied  federal  aid 

The  Student  Aid  Fund  for  Nonregistrants 
continues  to  provide  support  for  students 
who,  for  reasons  of  conscience,  have  not 
registered  with  the  U.S.  Selective  Service. 
The  fund  was  established  in  1983  by  the 
Mennonite  Church  to  replace  federal 
student  aid  denied  to  these  students. 

Nine  students  at  two  Mennonite 
Church  colleges  have  been  denied  a total 
of  $7,500  in  federal  grants  and  $15,900  in 
guaranteed  loans  for  the  1986-87 
academic  year.  Contributions  to  the  fund 
in  1985-86  totaled  over  $11,400.  These 
gifts  replaced  grants  for  six  students  and 
provided  partial  principal  money  for  nine 
others. 

Congregations  and  individuals  are 
invited  to  support  the  fund  by  sending 
contributions  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries  at  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515.  Persons  interested  in 
loaning  money  to  the  fund,  and  those  de- 
siring further  information,  may  contact 
Loren  Swartzendruber  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education,  Box  1142,  Elkhart, 
IN;  phone  219-294-7531. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Participating  in  the  vision 

In  working  toward  the  Ten-Year  Goals,  the  delegates  at  the  Ames  85 
General  Assembly  said,  “We  approach  the  task  as  God’s  servants,  em- 
powered by  the  Holy  Spirit,  participating  in  the  vision  of  Revelation  5:9 
when  worshipers  from  every  race,  language,  people,  and  nation  together 
serve  our  God.” 

While  John’s  vision  on  Patmos  was  a sneak  preview  of  that  yet  to 
come,  God  occasionally  offers  a similar  opportunity  to  others.  Alice  and  I 
experienced  just  such  a privilege  during  summer  travels  in  West  Africa, 
as  we  worshiped  with  sisters  and  brothers  in  settings  and  patterns  as 
variegated  as  Noah’s  rainbow.  On  June  15  the  Sacred  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim  Society  hosted  us  in  the  inner  city  of  Ibadan,  Nigeria.  We 
understood  little  of  the  Yoruba  but  much  of  the  vibrant  movement.  A 
week  later  fellow  Mennonites  welcomed  us  to  rural  Cross  River  State — 
1,000  kilometers  southeast.  My  message,  “Let  Us  Keep  in  Step  with  the 
Spirit,”  was  translated  into  Effik.  The  sermon  was  shorter  and  less  color- 
ful than  the  offering. 

Four  Sundays  in  Ghana  found  us  with  Pastor  Frank  Mills  and  the 
Faith  Gospel  Ministry  along  the  seashore  in  the  capital  city  of  Accra;  with 
the  small  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  Akpafu-speaking  village  of 
Mpeasemp;  with  the  Evangelical  Presbyterians  in  nearby  Todji  village,  a 
Christian  stronghold  dating  back  to  1898,  when  German  missionaries 
from  Bremen  came  to  learn  Ewe;  with  the  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Trom  Nyerede,  where  Twi  is  understood. 

Shaped  like  an  elephant,  ultramodern  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in 
Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  made  us  feel  more  like  we  were  in  Paris  than  Africa 
as  we  participated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy  in  French.  On  our  final 
Sunday,  August  3,  we  shared  joyously  with  the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Ala- 
dura)  in  Monrovia,  Liberia.  We  thank  God  for  participating  in  the  vi- 
sion.— Willard  E.  Roth 
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Finances,  enrollment 
occupy  time  of 
EMC&S  board 

Year-end  financial  reporting  and  plans  to 
boost  enrollment  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary  occupied  the 
EMC&S  Board  of  Trustees  at  its 
quarterly  meeting  on  campus,  Aug.  20-21. 

President  Richard  Detweiler  reported 
on  the  progress  of  an  enrollment  manage- 
ment plan  which  was  begun  last  year.  The 
plan  addresses  improvements  to  the 
college’s  academic  program,  student  life 
and  services,  marketing  and  recruitment, 
the  physical  environment,  and  relations 
with  churches  and  alumni. 

The  trustees  discussed  the  report  and 
agreed  that  EMC’s  declining  enrollment 
can  be  turned  around  only  through  a total 
institutional  commitment  to  recruit  more 
students.  As  Grace  Wenger  of  Leola,  Pa., 
observed,  “If  we  don’t  get  the  students 
here,  it  won’t  matter  how  good  our  pro- 
grams are.” 

The  board  approved  the  final  EMC&S 
audited  financial  reports  for  the  1985-86 
fiscal  year,  which  indicated  a cash  flow 
reserve  of  $68,000  on  a $7.4  million 
operating  budget.  Delbert  Seitz  of  Port 
Republic,  Va.,  chair  of  the  board’s  Fi- 
nance and  Advancement  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  “expenses  kept  under 
budget”  was  a prime  factor  in  ending  the 
year  in  the  black. 

Contributions  also  played  a key  role  in 
achieving  a balanced  budget,  the  board 
was  told.  After  recognizing  the  fact  that 
EMC&S  had  total  contributions  income  of 
more  than  $2  million  for  the  third 
consecutive  year,  Virginia  Schlabach  of 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  led  the  trustees  in  a prayer 
of  thanksgiving. 

Carl  Harman  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
chair  of  the  board’s  Building  Committee, 
reported  that  only  $25,000  remains  to  be 
raised  to  complete  the  funding  of  the  $4 
million  campus  center.  The  building  is 
now  occupied  and  completed  except  for 
some  finishing  touches  to  rooms  and 
furnishings.  If  will  be  dedicated  on  Oct. 
11  during  homecoming  weekend.  Some 
$355,000  is  still  needed  for  the  central 
campus  development  project — an 

$800,000  undertaking  that  includes  land- 
scaping, parking  lots,  walkways,  a new 
fountain,  and  new  lighting. 

Detweiler  also  spoke  to  the  enrollment 
issue  in  his  1985-86  annual  report  to  the 
board.  He  noted  that  the  major  category 
of  enrollment  decline  at  EMC  since  reach- 
ing a peak  of  just  over  1,000  students  in 
1980  has  been  among  non-Mennonite 
students.  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the 
percentage  of  all  college-age  Mennonite 
students  attending  non-Mennonite 
colleges  has  increased  over  the  last  10 
years  by  about  9 percent,  while  the  per- 
centage attending  Mennonite  Church 
colleges  has  remained  about  the  same. 


Martha  Hofstetter  and  Gladys  Cressman  present  a Mennonite  quilt  to  Ontario  Lt.  Gov.  Lincoln 
Alexander.  At  left  is  Planning  Committee  chairman  Ron  Sawatsky. 


Tim  Berger , a Mennonite  from  Toronto , demonstrates  violin  making  at  Harbourfront  Festival. 


Toronto  hosts  celebration 


of  Mennonite  bicentennial 


Toronto  area  Mennonites  celebrated  200 
years  of  life  in  Canada,  Aug.  2-4,  at  the 
Mennonite  Bicentennial  Harbourfront 
Festival.  It  was  a time  for  Mennonites  to 
demonstrate  the  diversity  of  their  cul- 
ture, show  the  ways  they  have  served  in 
the  world,  give  thanks  for  the  freedom  of 
religious  expression  they  have  enjoyed  in 
Canada,  and  attempt  to  define  who  they 
are  as  a people. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  part  of  the 
festival  was  the  music  which  filled  the 
weekend  with  nearly  continuous  perfor- 
mances at  three  locations.  The 
performers  represented  the  diversity  of 
musical  talent  among  Mennonites,  giving 
concerts  of  classical,  jazz,  folk,  contempo- 
rary, and  choral  music. 

Mennonite  writers  and  poets  were 
present  at  the  festival  to  autograph  copies 
of  their  books  and  give  readings  from 
their  work.  “Church  suppers”  from  old 


and  new  traditions  were  popular — Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,  Russian  Mennonite,  His- 
panic, and  Chinese. 

The  focus  of  the  weekend  was  the  Sun- 
day morning  worship  service  conducted 
by  leaders  of  Toronto  area  Mennonite 
congregations.  Music  was  provided  by 
three  choirs,  and  the  sermon  was  delivered 
by  William  Klassen,  a visiting  professor  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  He  urged  his 
fellow  Mennonites  to  remember  their  past, 
but  not  be  tied  to  it. 

Planning  Committee  chairman  Ron 
Sawatzky  estimated  that  15-20,000  people 
visited  the  festival.  “We  were  tremen- 
dously excited  about  the  grassroots  sup- 
port we  had  for  the  event,”  he  said,  esti- 
mating that  over  500  volunteers  were  in- 
volved in  making  it  a success.  “To  do  this 
in  Canada’s  largest  city  is  a new  thing 
and  represents  a kind  of  ‘coming  out’  for 
Mennonites.” — from  Mennonite  Reporter 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed , 
and  kind:.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Dan  E.  Hoellwarth,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I much  appreciated  your  editorial  “The 
Irony  of  Tim  La  Haye”  (Aug.  26). 
Frankly,  I struggle  with  so  much 
patriotic  Christianity  which  is  in  vogue 
today.  And  as  a church  planter  who  has 
members  which  support  such  Chris- 
tianity, I am  at  times  tempted  to  avoid 
comment  so  as  to  not  offend.  Also,  I don’t 
quite  know  how  to  articulate  what  I see  to 
be  the  truth  of  the  gospel  without  coming 
across  as  judgmental. 

So,  I was  encouraged  by  what  you  have 
said  and  want  to  offer  further  encourage- 
ment to  speak.  You  have  helped  me  in  dis- 
cerning a fine  line  and  have  given  me 
substance  for  use  in  speaking  the  truth  in 
love.  Thank  you. 


D.  R.  Yoder,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I am  troubled  that  Brenda  Stoltzfus  in 
“Go  and  Sin  No  More?”  (Aug.  12)  seems 
to  have  fundamentally  misinterpreted 
the  parable  of  Gomer  and  Hosea.  Cer- 
tainly, Gomer  was  once  a harlot  (most 
likely  a heathen  temple  prostitute,  the 
most  abominable  of  all  from  Hebrew 
perspective),  but  the  focus  of  this  story  is 
her  unfaithfulness  as  wife  once  love  res- 
cued her  from  harlotry.  For  Hosea  loved 
Gomer  greatly  and  provided  for  her  more 
than  generously.  She  had  all  she  needed 
and  could  reasonably  want,  and  more. 

Still,  she  wanted  even  more.  She 
wanted  it  all!  You  only  go  around  once, 
was  her  motto.  She  didn’t  return  to 
harlotry  to  buy  needed  food,  or  clothing, 
or  shelter.  She  didn’t  do  it  to  send  money 
home  to  a needy  family.  She  did  it  simply 
because  she  cared  more  for  self,  for  her 
pleasures  and  appetites,  than  she  did  for 
Hosea  and  his  pathetic  love. 

Gomer  symbolizes  the  ultimate  in 
wantonness,  the  human  condition  of  sin- 
fulness without  regard  for  a loving  Lord, 
the  bride  of  Christ  turned  the  great 
whore  of  the  Apocalypse! 

Truly,  Jerry  and  the  other  “hospitality 
women”  of  Olongapo  City  are  victims  of 
sin.  But  everyone  born  into  this  fallen 
world,  heirs  of  the  fallen  nature,  born 
without  a choice  to  be  born  or  not  to  be 
born,  can  claim  similar  status. 

Just  as  surely  these  women  are  also  vic- 
tims of  grieviously  sinful  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  systems,  systems  of 


which  you  and  I,  and  our  government, 
and  our  church,  and  our  culture,  and  our 
lifestyles,  and  the  day-to-day  and  minute- 
to-minute  decisions  which  we  make, 
usually  without  care  or  thought,  are  a 
part.  Those  systems  ought  to — must!— be 
changed,  and  I praise  the  Lord  for  all  of 
you  who  work  diligently  and  honestly  at 
doing  so,  especially  those  of  you  who  do  it 
“in  the  name  of  Christ.” 

But  reforming  systems,  as  righteous 
and  necessary  as  that  is,  will  bring  salva- 
tion to  nothing  and  to  no  one,  neither  the 
hospitality  women,  the  bar  operators,  the 
military  personnel,  our  government 
leaders,  nor  to  you  and  me.  For  systems, 
no  matter  how  good  they  may  be,  can  do 
little  more  than  temporarily  reduce  or 
redistribute  the  scarcities,  exploitations, 
and  atrocities  of  our  fallen  world. 

No  matter  how  preposterous  it  may 
seem,  or  how  hard  it  is  to  swallow, 
Christ’s  message  to  us  is  the  same — to  the 
hospitality  women,  the  bar  operators,  the 
military  personnel,  our  government 
leaders,  you  and  me — “Go  and  sin  no 
more” — neither  systemically  nor  per- 
sonally. For  not  only  are  we  the  victims, 
we  are  just  as  surely  the  victimizers. 


Dwight  E.  Roth,  Hesston,  Kans. 

Thanks  to  Kurt  Horst  for  his  article 
“Something  Needs  to  Change”  (July  29).  I 
would  like  to  reflect  upon  his  idea  that  we 
as  individuals  resist  the  need  for  personal 
change.  My  reflections  come,  in  part, 
from  William  Johnston’s  book  Mirror 
Mind. 

For  most  of  us,  it  is  easy  to  criticize  and 
see  evil  in  others;  for  example,  we  see  evil 
in  communists,  terrorists,  liberals,  con- 
servatives, abortionists,  anti-abor- 
tionists, homosexuals,  etc.  The  list  goes 


on  as  long  as  the  evil  is  outside  and  op- 
posed to  ourselves.  As  is  true  of  humanity 
in  general,  I tend  to  assume  that  evil  is 
far  from  me  and  that  it  is  to  be  judged  by 
my  self-righteousness,  by  my  particular 
interpretation  of  ultimate  truth.  The  evil 
I see  in  the  larger  world,  whether  in  the 
U.S.  or  in  a foreign  country,  is  horrible, 
indeed,  and — praise  my  Mennonite  good- 
ness—is  far  removed  from  me. 

But  as  I pray,  read,  study,  counsel,  and 
listen,  I realize  that  evil  is  in  me  as  well.  I 
am  a part  of  it — and  even  in  my  salvation 
my  heart  still  has  elements  of  wicked- 
ness. I discover  in  myself  the  same  hate, 
anger,  greed,  and  cruelty  that  has  played 
havoc  with  the  world  since  the  beginning 
of  time  and  that  I see  in  the  world  around 
me.  I will  never  be  completely  free  from 
my  sinful  self  until  I see  God’s  infinite 
glory,  face  to  face. 

To  recognize  my  evilness  is  a frighten- 
ing and  threatening  experience — espe- 
cially as  I consider  myself  to  be  a good 
Christian.  In  my  pride  I want  to  deny  my 
sinful  nature  and  then  unconsciously 
project  it  on  to  other  people,  institutions, 
or  belief  systems.  Often,  given  my  human 
nature,  my  projection  of  my  evil  is  linked 
to  the  fact  that  what  I hate  most  in  others 
is  what  I fear  most  in  myself. 

It  is  difficult  to  recognize  and  confess 
my  evilness.  In  and  of  itself  it  is  not  a joy- 
ful experience  to  recognize  my  broken- 
ness. It  is  distressing  to  see  the  darkness 
in  my  selfish  ego.  Yet  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  more  we  confront  and  confess  our  evil 
nature,  the  more  we  can  experience, 
through  faith  and  discipline,  the  love  of 
Christ  in  our  midst.  As  William  Johnston 
suggests,  and  Kurt  Horst  implies,  from 
this  love  of  Christ  flows  the  “gentle  com- 
passion that  will  heal  my  wounded  self 
and  the  wounded  world.” 


You  are  invited  to 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
Campus  Center  Dedication 
3 p.m.  Saturday,  October  11,  1986 
and  Open  House 

1-5  p.m.  October  11  and  1-5  p.m.  October  12 
(part  of  Homecoming  '86,  October  10-12) 


For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Alumni  Office 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
703-433-2771,  Ext.  205 
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Prime  minister’s  wife  visits  Mennonite  heritage  center.  Mila  Mulroney  (second  from 
left),  wife  of  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney,  toured  The  Meetingplace — a Men- 
nonite heritage  center — in  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  on  Aug.  26.  With  her  (left  to  right)  are 
daughter  Carolyn,  focal  Member  of  Parliament  Walter  McLean,  and  an  aide. 

Founded  in  1979,  The  Meetingplace  is  a complex  of  restored  buildings  which  help  in- 
terpret the  faith  and  life  of  the  Mennonit.es.  It  is  supported  by  the  Mennonite  churches  of 
Ontario  through  the  sponsorship  of  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church. 


Goshen  College  has  balanced  its  budget  for 
the  47th  consecutive  year.  The  1985-86  fiscal 
year  ended  recently  on  a positive  note  despite 
being  a difficult  year  due  to  lower  enrollment 
and  economizing.  The  college  did  not  meet  its 
contributions  goal,  but  was  able  to  balance  its 
$10.6  million  budget  by  using  income  from 
contributed  stock.  Contributions  to  the  annual 
fund  of  $1.5  million  by  alumni,  businesses, 
churches,  foundations,  and  friends  surpassed 
last  year’s  record  by  slightly  over  one  percent. 

Mennonite  testimony  on  Selective  Service 
regulations  appears  to  have  bom  fruit.  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  and  several  other 
religious  organizations  had  expressed  their  op- 
position at  congressional  hearings  in  May.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  recently  declared  “null  and 
void”  the  regulations  that  would  have 
prevented  church  agencies  from  employing 
conscientious  objectors  in  time  of  conscription, 
where  such  agencies  require  a statement  of  re- 
ligious faith.  The  language  was  forceful:  ‘The 
committee  believes  these  changes  compromise 
fundamental  rights  of  conscience  and  impose 
unjustifiable  hardship  on  males  seeking  ...  al- 
ternative service.  The  committee  also  believes 
that  the  Selective  Service  did  not  act  in  good 
faith  either  when  first  publishing  these 
amendments  for  public  comment  or  in 
responding  to  those  comments.” 

French  and  American  Mennonites  rekindled 
post-World  War  II  friendships  in  late  July 
when  the  people  of  Geisberg,  France,  invited  18 
American  men — and  their  wives — to  come 
back  and  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of 
their  Mennonite  Central  Committee  re- 
construction work.  Geisberg,  situated  near  the 
German  border,  was  devastated  by  the  war, 
and  the  MCCers  were  sent  in  early  1946  to  help 
the  local  people  rebuild  their  homes.  “We  were 
reminded  once  again  that  what  really  counts  in 
this  life  is  having  friends,”  said  one  American 
participant. 

American  and  West  German  Mennonite  high 
schoolers  strengthened  their  friendship 

when  15  students  from  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School  paid  a return  visit  in 
August  to  a Mennonite  secondary  school  in 
Weierhof,  West  Germany.  Weierhof  is  a his- 
toric Mennonite  town  located  in  the  Palatinate 
region,  where  many  Pennsylvania  Mennonites 
originated.  Weierhof  students  had  visited 
Lancaster  earlier  in  the  year. 

St.  Louis  Mennonite  Fellowship  enjoyed  a 
rare  opportunity  to  meet  some  Soviet 
citizens  when  a delegation  from  the  Soviet 
Union  came  to  the  city  as  part  of  the  recent 
Mississippi  Peace  Cruise.  Three  Soviets  joined 
the  congregation  for  Sunday  morning  worship, 
a potluck  lunch,  informal  interaction,  and  an 
exchange  of  gifts.  The  three  were  a sports 
writer,  a health  services  administrator,  and  a 
Soviet  Peace  Committee  staff  member.  “Hope- 
fully the  insights  and  new  awareness  of  each 
other  will  help  create  better  relations  between 
our  two  nations  and  a climate  more  conducive 
to  peaceful  cooperation,”  said  Richard  Wilson, 
director  of  the  congregation’s  peace  witness 
project. 

Four  Mennonites  met  with  Pope  John  Paul 
II  during  the  Roman  Catholic  leader’s  visit 
to  Colombia  recently.  They  were  part  of  an  11- 
member  delegation  of  Protestant  leaders  who 
told  the  pope  they  are  interested  in  serious  dia- 
logue with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  delegation 
was  led  by  Jose  Chuquin,  a Mennonite  who  is 


director  of  World  Vision  of  Colombia.  The 
other  three  Mennonites  were  Colombia  Men- 
nonite Church  executive  secretary  Peter 
Stucky,  Bogota  Union  Church  pastor  Howard 
Habegger,  and  English  teacher  Eric  Habegger. 

Over  100  inquiries  have  been  received  and 
more  than  20  people  have  become  members 

of  a Mennonite  introduction  service  since  it 
began  in  the  spring.  Called  Crossroads,  it  helps 
single  people  meet  other  single  people.  The  ser- 
vice was  started  by  Miriam  Hurst  Harnden, 
with  the  help  of  a four-member  advisory 
board.  Board  member  Mary  Anne  Boschman 
says  she  is  aware  of  many  Mennonite  singles 
who  were  eagerly  waiting  for  such  a service. 
More  information  on  Crossroads  is  available 
from  Harnden  at  Box  32,  North  Tonawanda, 
NY  14120. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  joined  the 
government  of  Laos  in  establishing  rural 
health  posts.  Poorly  equipped  hospitals,  cur- 
rently the  only  alternative  to  traditional 
remedies,  are  inaccessible  to  many  people.  The 
rural  health  post  concept  combines  the  role  of 
traditional  healers  with  Western  medicine  and 
makes  health  care  available  to  more  people. 
MCC  has  agreed  to  provide  building  materials 
and  some  basic  supplies  and  medicines  for  five 
village  health  posts  in  Savanaket  Province. 
Each  health  post  will  be  operated  by  a health 
worker  chosen  by  the  village  and  sent  to  a six- 
week  course  on  basic  health  care. 

Adriel  School  broke  ground  for  its  new  John 
Yoder  Activity  Center  recently.  To  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  include  a 
multipurpose  gymnasium,  classrooms,  offices, 
a kitchen,  and  rooms  for  music,  art,  and 
activity  therapy.  Adriel  is  a Mennonite  school 
in  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  that  serves  children 
with  learning  and  behavior  handicaps.  The 
new  center  is  named  after  a member  of  the 
school’s  board  from  1940  to  1970.  Now 
deceased,  Yoder  was  a farmer,  community 


leader,  and  a member  of  South  Union  Men- 
nonite Church.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
mid-1950  transition  of  Mennonite  Orphans 
Home  to  Adriel  School. 

Rockway  Mennonite  School  added  grades  7 

and  8 this  fall.  Enrollment  for  the  first  year  is 
limited  to  25  in  each  grade.  Rockway  is  an 
inter-Mennonite  high  school  in  Kitchener,  Ont. 
During  the  1985-86  academic  year,  it  had  240 
students. 

A new  cafeteria  and  industrial  arts  addition 
for  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  are  un- 
der construction  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The 
$847,000  project,  which  began  in  June,  will  be 
completed  next  April. 

The  Greencroft  retirement  community  has 
changed  the  name  of  its  downtown  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  building  from  Greencroft  Center  to  500 
South  Main.  The  portion  of  the  nine-story 
building  devoted  to  residential  units  for  older 
adults  is  now  called  Greencroft  Tower  Apart- 
ments. Much  of  the  rest  of  the  building  is  used 
for  offices  by  various  Mennonite  organizations, 
including  Greencroft’s  parent  agency— Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  Greencroft  has  also 
taken  over  management  of  The  Sideboard  res- 
taurant on  the  firJt  floor.  Opened  in  1975,  it 
had  been  leased  to  another  operator  for  the 
past  seven  years. 

Some  50  people  discussed  how  to  organize 
support  for  church  planting  during  a recent 
meeting  at  Hyattsville  (Md.)  Mennonite 
Church.  They  represented  11  Mennonite 
Church  conferences,  three  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church  districts,  and  three 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  conferences.  They 
listed  ways  their  mission  agencies  work  at  sup- 
port patterns  and  assessed  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  The  participants  agreed  that, 
overall,  good  communication  exists  between 
church  planters  and  those  who  support  them. 
But  they  called  for  increased  interaction 
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between  established  congregations  and  church 
planters.  David  Shenk  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  chaired  the  sessions. 

Paul  and  Mary  Lederach  of  Scottdale,  Pa., 
have  made  a $25,000  endowment  gift  to  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  “to  en- 
courage excellence  in  preaching  and  to  enrich 
and  expand  opportunities  to  teach  and  develop 
preaching  skills  at  AMBS.”  Two-thirds  of  the 
earnings  from  the  fund  each  year  will  be  used 
for  scholarships  to  students  studying  preach- 
ing. One-third  will  be  used  for  guest  teachers 
in  preaching  and  a biennial  lectureship  which 
will  include  sermons  as  well  as  workshops  on 
preaching. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  gave  $230,000  to  260 
Mennonite  Church  members  in  “second- 
mile”  assistance  during  the  first  half  of  1986. 
The  assistance  came  from  10  different 
Fraternal  Activities  programs  that  are 
designed  to  meet  needs  beyond  those  covered 
by  MMA’s  health  and  life  plans.  The  people 
assisted  were  involved  in  crises  of  various 
kinds.  MMA  helps  its  members  in  this  way 
instead  of  paying  taxes. 

Excerpts  from  a Herald  Press  book  have  ap- 
peared in  a “treasury”  of  the  100  best  articles 
from  Catholic  Digest  in  the  past  50  years. 
Chapter  4 of  John  Drescher’s  Seven  Things 
Children  Need,  which  was  previously 
published  in  that  magazine,  was  one  of  those 
selected  by  editor  Henry  Lexau  for  his  new  an- 
thology. First  published  in  1976,  Seven  Things 
Children  Need  has  sold  more  than  70,000 
copies.  Herald  Press  is  a division  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House. 

Three  Friendship  Evangelism  Seminars  and 
one  Dynamics  of  Church  Growth  Seminar 
are  planned  for  the  fall.  Friendship  Evange- 
lism Seminars  are  scheduled  at  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  Newton,  Kans.,  Sept.  19-20;  at 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Mountain  Lake, 
Minn.,  Nov.  14-15;  and  at  Smithville  (Ohio) 
Mennonite  Church,  Nov.  21-22.  Don  Yoder  will 
lead  the  first  two,  and  Ed  Taylor,  the  third. 
The  Dynamics  of  Church  Growth  Seminar  is 
scheduled  at  Maplewood  Mennonite  Church, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Oct.  18-19.  Dale  Stoll  will  be 
the  leader.  The  seminars  are  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  More  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Melba  Martin  at  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294- 
7523. 

New  appointments: 

•Pat  Swartzendruber,  Church  Relations  direc- 
tor, Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in 
August.  She  succeeds  Willard  Roth,  who  be- 
came assistant  to  the  MBM  president  in  Feb- 
ruary. Swartzendruber  and  her  staff  are 
responsible  for  communicating  what  is  hap- 
pening in  MBM  work  at  home  and  abroad  and 
raising  the  necessary  funds  for  it.  She  has  been 
a member  of  the  Church  Relations  staff  since 
1984. 

•David  Myers,  assistant  dean  of  students, 
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YES  teams  leave  for  overseas  assignments.  Three  Youth  Evangelism  Service  (YES) 
teams  sponsored  by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  left  on  Aug.  18  for  assignments 
in  Belize,  West  Germany,  and  Honduras. 

Team  members  spent  the  past  three  months  in  preparation  for  their  work  at  the  YES 
Discipleship  Center  in  Philadelphia.  Their  overseas  terms  range  from  three  to  seven 
months.  The  volunteers  raise  their  own  funds  for  transportation  and  living  expenses  and 
receive  no  pay.  In  each  country,  they  serve  local  Mennonite  churches  in  a variety  of  ways. 

The  volunteers  are: 

Kneeling — Dan  Gehman,  Lebanon,  Pa.  (leader  of  the  West  Germany  team). 

Front  row,  left  to  right— Ben  Yao,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Honduras);  Erika  Landes, 
Munching,  West  Germany  (Honduras);  Lori  Eash,  Sturgis,  Mich.  (Belize);  Amy  Zim- 
merman, Blue  Ball,  Pa.  (West  Germany);  Sarah  Derstine,  Harleysville,  Pa.  (Honduras); 
and  Sue  Martin,  New  Holland,  Pa.  (West  Germany). 

Back  row— Dennis  and  Lori  Witmer,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  (leaders  of  the  Honduras  team); 
Dietmar  Aberle,  Sinsheim,  West  Germany  (Belize);  Becky  Roth,  Milford,  Nebr.  (Belize); 
Joe  Witmer,  Strasburg,  Pa.  (Belize);  Stu  Landis,  Leola,  Pa.  (leader  of  the  Belize  team);  and 
Jim  Martin,  New  Holland,  Pa.  (West  Germany). 


Bethel  College,  starting  in  August.  He  suc- 
ceeds Jim  Robb.  Bethel  is  a General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  school  in  North  Newton, 
Kans.  Myers  was  pastor  of  Whitestone  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Hesston,  Kans.,  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  a leader  in  South  Central  Con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Irvin  Martin  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Gehman  Mennonite  Church,  Reinholds,  Pa.,  on 
June  15.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  con- 
gregation since  childhood. 

•Ronald  Pierantoni  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  June 
15.  He  was  licensed  in  1984. 

•Laurence  Horst  became  interim  pastor  of  Ju- 
bilee Mennonite  Church,  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
in  early  September.  He  is  a retired  missionary. 
•Robert  Stoltzfus  was  ordained  as  assistant 
pastor  of  Millwood  Mennonite  Church,  Gap, 
Pa.,  on  June  1.  This  is  his  first  experience  in 
pastoral  ministry. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Marvin  and  Mary  Miller  returned  to  Japan  in 
August  after  a six-week  North  American 
assignment.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers,  they  serve  Japan  Mennonite  Church 
while  supporting  themselves  as  teachers.  Their 
address  is  Nishi  3,  Minami  29-1,  Obihiro,  Hok- 
kaido 080,  Japan. 
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•Russel  and  Marjorie  Liechty  returned  from 
Nepal  in  August  after  a one-year  MBM  term  in 
that  country.  They  were  on  leave  from  Goshen 
College  to  serve  as  counselors  with  United 
Mission  to  Nepal.  Their  address  is  1905  Wood- 
ward PI.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk  returned  to  Japan  in 
August  after  a two-month  North  American 
assignment.  MBM  missionaries,  they  serve 
Tokyo  Area  Fellowship  of  Mennonite 
Churches.  Their  address  is  Apt.  213, 
Horinouchi  1-7-9,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo  166, 
Japan. 

•Eugene  and  Linda  Beyer  went  to  Belize  in 
July  for  a three-year  term  under  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  They  are  involved  in 
Bible  teaching  and  leadership  training.  Their 
address  is  Box  349,  Belize  City,  Belize. 

•Conrad  Martin  went  to  Tanzania  in  July  for  a 
three-year  term  under  Eastern  Board.  He  is  an 
accountant  at  Shirati  Hospital.  His  address  is 
Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania. 

•Don  Martin  went  to  Tanzania  in  July  for  a 
two-year  Eastern  Board  assignment.  He  is  a 
physician  at  Shirati  Hospital.  His  address  is 
Shirati  Hospital,  Private  Bag,  Musoma, 
Tanzania. 

•Mark  and  Marsha  Emerson  went  to  Haiti  in 
August  for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  assign- 
ment. They  teach  in  the  Theological  Education 
Extension  Program.  Their  address  is  Boite 
Postale  2160,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 

•Eric  and  Joy  Olson  went  to  Honduras  in 
August  under  Eastern  Board.  They  work  in  ag- 
ricultural and  marketing  development.  Their 
address  is  Apartado  2009,  Tegucigalpa,  Hon- 
duras. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Secretary  for  Executive  Office,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  Required 
are  strong  secretarial  skills,  the  ability  to 
relate  to  various  publics,  and  a knowledge  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  constituency.  Also  help- 
ful is  experience  in  word  processing.  Contact 
Mary  Yoder  at  MBCM,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7536. 

• Secretary /registrar  for  Purdue  87  youth 
convention,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
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tional  Ministries.  The  position  is  part-time 
until  three  months  before  the  convention  next 
July  and  continues  several  weeks  after  that. 
Required  are  strong  secretarial  skills,  the 
ability  to  relate  to  various  publics,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  Mennonite  Church  consti- 
tuency. Also  helpful  is  experience  in  word 
processing.  Contact  Mary  Yoder  at  MBCM,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7536. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Neffsville,  Lancaster,  Pa,:  Faith  Warfel. 
Weavers,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Michael  Bru- 
baker, Dawn  Lahman,  and  Rebecca  Shenk. 
Allentown,  Pa.:  William  Kratzer. 

Change  of  address:  Percy  and  Lillian  Gerig 
from  1141  Mt.  Gate  Rd.,  to  970  W.  25th  St., 
Upland,  CA  91786. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Armstrong,  Matt  and  Tina  (Hooley), 
Marietta,  Pa.,  second  son,  Alex  Cory,  Aug.  18. 

Bender,  Anthony  and  Connie  (Lebold),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  second  son,  Adam  Michael,  Aug. 
10. 

Bontrager,  Philip  and  Carolyn  (Clemens), 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  second  child,  first  son,  Von 
Clemens,  May  30. 

Cressman,  Mark  and  Simone  Peta,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Chanel  Elan,  Aug.  5. 

Domitrovic,  Edward  and  Evelyn  (Schultz), 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Su- 
zanne, Aug.  7. 

Dubrick,  Carl  and  Florence  (Paulitski),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  first  child,  Jessica  Lynn,  Aug.  19. 

Dunn,  Peter  and  LeAnna  (Gerber),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Mary 
Theresa,  Aug.  17. 

Gaugler,  Dale  and  Donna  (Moyer), 
Macungie,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Laura  Marie,  Aug.  22. 

Gingerich,  Bruce  and  Michele  (Hadenko), 
Petersburg,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Adrienne 
Elizabeth,  Aug.  6. 

Graber,  Peter  and  Mary  (Liechty),  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathan 
Daniel,  Aug.  20. 

Gropp,  Ronald  and  Phyllis  (Schultz),  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  third  daughter,  Jessica  Kate,  Aug. 
13. 

Helmuth,  Leslie  and  Sylvia  (Clymer),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Mary  Caitlin, 
Aug.  11. 

Hollinger,  Jeryl  and  Mary  (Hurst), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Amber  Hurst,  Aug. 
19. 

Kennel,  Rex  and  Lori  (Stutzman),  Shickley, 
Nebr.,  third  daughter,  Kimberly  Joelle,  July 
24. 

Kulp,  Tim  and  Cheryl  (Cassel),  Telford,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Nicole  Renee,  Aug.  25. 

Landis,  Robert  and  Nancy  (Graybill),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rachelle 
Diane,  Aug.  27. 

Schultz,  Bill  and  Pam  (Roes),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Daniel  James,  Aug.  6. 

Schwartzentruber,  K.  Daniel  and  Annette 
(Boshart),  Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Alyssa 
Donna,  Aug.  6. 

Steckly,  Brent  and  Jan  (Glick),  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Tara  Nicole,  July  11. 

Stutzman,  Glenn  and  Christine  (Beis- 
wanger),  Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  Bradley 
Jay,  Aug.  6. 

Wagler,  Myron  and  Joy  (Shantz),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Cody 
Joshua,  July  20. 

White,  Darrel  and  Charlene  (Good), 


Edmonton,  Alta.,  first  child,  Darren 
Christopher,  July  13. 

Yoder,  Stanley  and  Barbara  (Unternahrer), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Luke 
Andrew,  July  29. 

Zuercher,  Darrel  and  Mary  Lou  (Angelo), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  third  son,  Timothy  Daniel,  Aug. 
17. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Brenneman-Zehr.  Fred  Brenneman,  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Zehr,  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  Riverdale  cong.,  by  Glenn  Zehr, 
father  of  the  bride,  and  David  Brubacher,  Aug. 
16. 

Gingerich-Boshart.  Bryan  Gingerich,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  and  Monica  Boshart,  Baden, 
Ont.,  both  of  Steinmann  cong.,  by  Fred  Lichti, 
June  7. 

Hackman-Burns.  Kimberly  Allen 
Hackman,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Holyrood  cong., 
and  Kathryn  Jane  Burns,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  by 
Roger  Hochstetler,  Aug.  23. 

Jantzi-Ropp.  Lyle  James  Jantzi,  Brunner, 
Ont.,  and  Connie  Lynn  Ropp,  Milverton,  Ont., 
both  of  Poole  cong.,  by  David  Brubacher,  July 
19. 

MacKenzie-Hackman.  Alan  Arthur 
MacKenzie,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  and  Corrine 
Lynne  Hackman,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Holyrood 
cong.,  by  Roger  Hochstetler,  Aug.  1. 

McNeil-Baechler.  Steve  McNeil  and  Connie 
Baechler,  both  of  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
Steinmann  cong.,  by  Fred  Lichti.  July  19. 

Munshi-Hooley.  Adil  Munshi  and  Renee 
Hooley,  both  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  by 
Nathan  Miller,  Aug.  15. 

Roes-Miller.  Darrel  Roes,  Milverton,  Ont., 
Maple  View  Church,  and  Charlotte  Miller, 
Baden,  Ont.  Steinmann  cong.,  by  Fred  Lichti, 
July  5. 

Shantz-Keener.  Stan  Shantz,  Goshen,  Ind., 
East  Goshen  cong.,  and  Kathy  Keener, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  cong.,  by 
Cliff  Miller,  Aug.  23. 

Shenk-Miller.  Rodger  Dean  Shenk, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bahia  Vista  cong.,  and  Wendy 
Sue  Miller,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Portland  cong.,  by 
Kenneth  G.  Good  and  John  H.  Shenk,. 
grandfathers  of  the  groom,  Aug.  16. 

Troester-Lemmex.  Peter  John  Troester, 
Millbank,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  and  Sonya  Lee 
Lemmex,  Millbank,  Ont.,  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  David  Brubacher,  Aug.  9. 

Yoder-Augsburger.  Timothy  L.  Yoder, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Brenda  Augsburger, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Berean  cong.  (Youngstown, 
Ohio),  by  Fred  E.  Augsburger,  Aug.  2. 

Yoder — Brenneman.  D.  Lowell  Yoder,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Mary  Lynn 
Brenneman,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Mountain  View 
cong.,  by  David  L.  Yoder,  father  of  the  groom, 
July  26. 


OBITUARIES 


Lantz,  Ida  Ruth,  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Mary  (Schultz)  Lantz,  was  born  near  Stutt- 
gart, Ark.,  Nov.  3,  1908;  died  at  Fulton  County 
Health  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Aug.  25,  1986; 
aged  77  y.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Rosie— 
Mrs.  Hiram  Mininger)  and  2 brothers  (William 
and  Daniel  Lantz).  She  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Short  Funeral  Home, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Charles  Gautsche 


and  Roger  Steffy;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Stauffer,  Howard  D.,  son  of  N.  B.  and  Liz- 
zie Stauffer,  was  born  at  Breslau,  Ont.,  on  Jan. 
19,  1897;  died  at  Tofield  Hospital,  Alta.,  May 
16,  1986;  aged  89  y.  On  Nov.  20,  1923,  he  mar- 
ried Stella  Brubacher,  who  died  on  June  4, 
1933.  On  Nov.  3,  1935,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Holderbein,  who  died  on  Oct.  29, 1964.  On  Nov. 
23,  1965,  he  married  Barbara  Fretz,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Norman,  Wil- 
fred, and  Wilbur),  2 daughters  (Fern  Boese  and 
Faye  Schmelzer),  13  grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren, 2 stepsons  (Lome  and  Paul 
Fretz),  2 stepdaughters  (Joyce  Buschert  and 
Lois  Evans),  14  stepgrandchildren,  13  step- 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Florence 
Hoover),  and  one  brother  (Bryan).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church 
in  charge  of  Levi  Smoker  and  Harold  Boettger; 
interment  in  Salem  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Steckley,  Rozetta,  was  born  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Nov.  17,  1891;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Aug.  18,  1986;  aged  94  y.  On  Dec.  25,  1912,  she 
was  married  to  Sol  Steckley,  who  died  on  Feb. 
7,  1983.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Edwin  and 
Loren),  one  daughter  (Lydia  Mayer),  11  grand- 
children, and  19  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Floyd).  She  was 
a member  of  Bahia  Vista  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  20,  in 
charge  of  Stanlee  D.  Kauffman;  interment  in 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Steider,  Harold,  son  of  Henry  and  Katie 
(Birkey)  Steider,  was  born  in  Strang,  Nebr., 
Apr.  6,  1907;  died  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Aug.  13, 
1986;  aged  79  y.  On  Feb.  12,  1931,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Helen  Oswald,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 daughters  (Mary— Mrs.  George 
Fast,  Joan — Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Wenger,  Margaret 
Steider,  Dorothy— Mrs.  C.  L.  Dunmire,  and 
Barbara— Mrs.  James  Claude),  4 sons  (Robert, 
Richard,  Paul,  and  David),  20  grandchildren,  4 
stepgrandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Ray),  and  2 sisters  (Katherine  Shetler 
and  Ida  Miller).  He  was  a member  of  Sun- 
nyside Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  Ike 
Porter  and  Ralph  Wenger;  interment  in  Sun- 
nyside Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Lancaster  Conference  fall  assembly,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 
New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Oct.  4 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-11 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  10- 
11 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  homecoming,  Oct.  10-12 
West  Coast  Mennonite  Writers  Workshop,  Salem,  Oreg.,  Oct. 
17-19 

Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 
Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
24-26 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegates’  meeting,  Nov.  1 
Franconia  Conference,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  8 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 
13-14 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Lombard,  111.,  Nov.  13-15 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Nov.  14-15 
Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23, 1987 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 


CREDITS 

Cover  design  by  Gwen  Stamm;  cover  photo  and  pp.  628,  630  by 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


ITEMS  & COMMENTS 

Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Debate  on  eliminating  pornography 
shifts  to  mainstream  of  society 

A historic  meeting  of  religious  leaders 
has  shifted  the  debate  about  eliminating 
pornography  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  The  leaders,  represent- 
ing constituencies  of  150  million  Ameri- 
cans, met  recently  in  the  home  of  Roman 
Catholic  cardinal  John  O’Connor  in  New 
York  City. 

The  meeting,  which  came  in  the  wake 
of  the  report  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General’s  Commission  on  Pornography, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a major  ongoing 
process  for  greater  cooperation  among 
the  country’s  religious  bodies.  The  group 
took  a stand  against  hard-core  and  child 
pornography  in  a communique  released 
after  the  meeting,  asked  for  a meeting 
with  President  Ronald  Reagan,  and  began 
planning  for  a major  conference  on  por- 
nography in  Washington. 

“The  debate  on  pornography  is  no 
longer  the  concern  of  just  the  extremists 
in  this  country,”  said  Bruce  Ritter,  a 
Catholic  priest  who  served  on  the  at- 
torney general’s  commission.  Added 
Jerry  Kirk,  a Presbyterian  minister  who 
heads  the  National  Coalition  Against 
Pornography:  “Hard-core  pornography— 
the  kind  that  promotes  rape,  violence, 
and  degradation — is  not  a conservative  or 
liberal  issue.  It’s  a major  problem  all 
Americans  need  to  confront.” 


Poll  shows  few  aware  of 
Robertson’s  political  plans 

More  than  half  of  those  surveyed  in  a 
wide-ranging  poll  on  religious  beliefs 
were  not  aware  enough  of  the  potential 
presidential  candidacy  of  religious  broad- 
caster Pat  Robertson  to  form  an  opinion 
of  him,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  The  national  sample  also  found 
that  Jews  and  other  non-Christians  are 
more  supportive  of  Catholic  bishops’  tak- 
ing political  stands  than  are  Catholics. 

In  other  areas,  the  survey  generally 
reinforced  perceptions  of  the  political 
leanings  of  members  of  most  mainline  de- 
nominations, with  Baptists  the  most  con- 
servative overall  and  Presbyterians  the 
most  liberal.  But  in  response  to  a ques- 
tion asking  whether  AIDS  is  a sign  of 
God’s  wrath,  the  highest  percentage  of 
agreement  of  a denominational  group- 
ing— 28  percent — came  from  Presby- 
terians. 

About  9 of  10  persons  questioned  said 


they  were  Christian,  and  Christian  fun- 
damentalists made  up  17  percent  of  the 
sample.  Baptists,  who  made  up  one-fifth 
of  all  survey  respondents,  were  the  most 
likely  to  believe  in  hell  and  the  devil  (82 
percent),  while  Presbyterians  were  the 
least  likely  (52  percent).  Fifty-five  per- 
cent of  Baptists  took  a literal  view  of  the 
Scriptures,  compared  with  24  percent  of 
Catholics,  22  percent  of  Lutherans,  and  19 
percent  of  Presbyterians. 

Asked  about  being  “born  again,”  69  per- 
cent of  the  Baptists  made  such  a claim, 
compared  with  45  percent  of  the  Meth- 
odists, 22  percent  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
20  percent  of  the  Catholics. 


Actor  Martin  Sheen’s  ‘next  step’ — 
arrest  for  civil  disobedience 

It  was  a short  walk  from  the  Times 
Square  Motel  on  43rd  Street  in  New  York 
to  the  Riverside  Research  Institute  on 
42nd,  but  for  actor  Martin  Sheen  it  repre- 
sented a long  journey  in  personal  re- 
ligious commitment.  The  recent  block- 
long  walk  ended  when  Sheen,  in  a de- 
liberate act  of  civil  disobedience, 
trespassed  on  the  grounds  of  the  military 
think-tank  and  was  arrested. 

In  recent  years,  Sheen,  a Catholic  who 
has  experienced  spiritual  renewal,  has 
been  increasingly  public  with  his  concern 
over  the  escalating  arms  race  and  has 
supported  Christian  activists  who  oppose 
it.  Along  with  other  performers,  he  has 
lent  his  name  and  talent  to  benefits  rais- 
ing money  to  pay  legal  fees  of  individuals 
prosecuted  for  acts  of  civil  disobedience 
at  nuclear  weapons  plants  and  military 
bases. 

But  the  urge  to  go  beyond  words  and  fi- 
nancial support  has  been  growing  in 
recent  months.  Sheen,  who  was  in  New 
York  filming  a movie,  The  Believers , said 
when  he  learned  that  local  peace  groups 
were  organizing  the  demonstration,  he 
decided  that  his  time  had  come  “to  take 
the  next  step.” 


U.S.  religious  delegation 
kicked  out  of  El  Salvador 

A 19-member  delegation  of  religious 
leaders  from  the  United  States  was  ar- 
rested and  deported  by  the  military  while 
accompanying  poor  farmers  in  El 
Salvador  on  a daring  journey  to  reclaim 
their  land.  Sponsored  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco 
and  a private  human  rights  organization, 
the  group  had  been  asked  by  Salvadorans 
who  live  in  a church-run  refugee  camp  in 
San  Salvador  to  join  with  500  of  them  in 
returning  to  land  from  which  they  had 
fled. 

The  displaced  persons,  who  have  been 
forced  in  recent  years  to  flee  their  homes 
because  of  the  country’s  continuing  civil 
war,  had  feared  reprisals  by  the  military 
and  thought  that  the  presence  of  Ameri- 


cans would  make  the  journey  safer.  ‘They 
had  decided  that  they  could  no  longer  sur- 
vive in  refugee  camps,”  said  group  mem- 
ber Marie  Grosso.  ‘They  are  tired  of  be- 
ing dependent  and  living  in  wretched  con- 
ditions. They  are  farmers,  and  they  want 
to  lead  productive  lives  again.” 

She  said  the  Salvadoran  government 
has  opposed  such  relocations,  favoring 
instead  a planned  gradual  repopulation 
that  would  weed  out  potential  sympa- 
thizers with  left-wing  rebels  in  the 
countryside.  Thousands  of  Salvadorans 
now  live  in  refugee  camps  in  the  capital. 


Peers  elected  primate  of 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada 

A 51-year-old  bishop  from  Saskatch- 
ewan who  is  agreeable  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  women  bishops  has  been  elected 
the  11th  primate  of  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Canada.  Bishop  Michael  Geoffrey 
Peers  was  elected  recently  on  the  fifth 
ballot  to  head  the  900,000-member  de- 
nomination. He  will  succeed  Archbishop 
E.  W.  (Ted)  Scott,  who  has  held  the  office 
for  15  years.  The  action  came  during  the 
church’s  synod  in  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Peers  said  he  would  continue  the  ef- 
forts on  social  concerns  for  which  Arch- 
bishop Scott  was  noted.  “In  a time  when 
things  get  difficult  economically,  people 
draw  in  on  themselves  and  those  least 
able  to  defend  themselves  end  up  being 
trampled,”  he  said.  “My  main  concern  is 
that  we  show  during  adversity  the  same 
openness  and  generosity  which  we  have 
often  shown  in  prosperity.” 


Chicago,  not  Milwaukee, 

will  be  Lutheran  headquarters  site 

Merging  Lutherans  will  put  their  new 
church  headquarters  in  Chicago  rather 
than  Milwaukee,  negotiators  of  a three- 
way  church  union  decided  recently  in 
Seattle.  The  45-to-21  vote  to  locate  church 
offices  in  Chicago  represented  the  merger 
commission’s  second  reversal  in  four 
months  on  the  question  of  a headquarters 
site  for  the  new  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  The  denomination  is 
to  be  formed  at  a constituting  convention 
next  year. 

Last  February  Lutheran  negotiators 
voted  to  put  the  offices  in  Milwaukee 
after  representatives  of  the  merging 
churches  were  unable  to  agree  on  either 
Chicago  or  Minneapolis,  and  the  Wis- 
consin-based Siebert  Foundation  offered 
the  church  a $1  million  gift  to  locate  in 
the  state.  That  action  had  reversed  an 
earlier  tentative  selection  of  Chicago. 

The  commissioners’  second  reversal,  re- 
turning to  their  original  choice  of 
Chicago,  came  after  months  in  which 
strong  and  widespread  objections  to 
Milwaukee  were  voiced,  especially  in  the 
East  Coast-based  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 
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Sharing  our  concerns 


What  can  people  do  when  they  become  alarmed  or  an- 
noyed over  a situation  out  of  hand — an  injustice  unre- 
solved or  a lie  perpetrated?  Typically  we  share  our  dis- 
pleasure with  our  spouse,  with  our  friends  at  coffee 
break,  or  casual  acquaintances  on  the  street.  Generally 
we  find  people  who  agree  with  us,  although  occasionally 
there  may  be  a debate  between  acquaintances  who  have 
different  perspectives  on  the  issue. 

Many  of  these  conversations  are  harmless  and  basically 
of  little  real  value  since  no  one  devises  a program  of 
change  to  correct  the  abuse  or  ferret  out  the  truth.  But  oc- 
casionally someone  goes  as  far  as  to  organize. 

For  example  I receive  the  NFD  Journal,  a publication  of 
the  National  Federation  for  Decency,  organized,  I believe, 
some  10  years  ago  by  Donald  E.  Wildmon,  a Methodist 
minister  from  Mississippi.  NFD,  according  to  its  state- 
ment of  purpose,  “is  a Christian  organization  promoting 
the  biblical  ethic  of  decency  in  the  American  society  with 
primary  emphasis  on  television  and  other  media.” 

One  of  NFD’s  definitions  of  decency  is  giving  the 
church  and  Christians  fair  representation  in  television 
programming.  After  eight  years  of  monitoring  U.S.  tele- 
vision, NFD  observes  an  encouraging  lack  of  anti-Semi- 
tism on  television.  But  this  standard  has  not  been 
followed  in  regard  to  Christians.  “Rarely  is  there  a 
program  in  a modern-day  setting  which  shows  anyone 
identified  as  a Christian  in  a positive  manner”  (NFD 
Journal,  Sept.  1986,  p.  1).  The  article  gives  a dozen  exam- 
ples of  programs  which  either  ignored  the  church  or  por- 
trayed Christians  in  a negative  way.  The  solution,  accord- 
ing to  NFD,  is  to  hit  them  where  they  hurt — boycott  the 
products  of  companies  which  sponsor  such  programs 
until  they  do  better. 

I take  some  courage  from  the  existence  of  NFD,  al- 
though I can  never  quite  make  up  my  mind  about  (1)  the 
cause  and  (2)  the  tactics.  The  assumption  seems  to  be  that 
if  U.S.  television  were  fairer  to  Christianity,  the  U.S. 
would  be  a better  place.  The  NFD  also  opposes  the  sale  of 
pornography  and  probably  takes  some  credit  for  the  fact 
that  7-11  stores  recently  quit  the  sale  of  Playboy 
magazine.  I consider  this  a positive  development,  making 
the  country,  to  use  their  own  word,  a little  more  decent. 
At  the  least,  such  an  effort  provides  encouragement  to 
those  who  agree  with  it — a rallying  point  in  efforts  for  a 
better  society. 

But  is  it  worth  the  effort?  In  his  book  Amusing 
Ourselves  to  Death  (Viking,  1985),  Neil  Postman  insists 
that  television  is  an  inferior  medium,  particularly  for 
conveying  religious  values.  If  NFD  is  able  to  force  televi- 
sion programmers  to  include  an  occasional  grudgingly 


positive  glance  at  Christians,  how  much  can  this  do  to 
improve  the  spiritual  climate  in  the  country? 

And  is  boycotting  the  best  tactic?  Perhaps  it  is.  There  is 
a law  of  the  marketplace  which  at  least  partly  governs 
what  is  sold  and  bought  in  our  culture.  If  enough  people 
are  not  buying,  sellers  will  quit  selling  because  they 
aren’t  making  any  profit.  The  boycott  of  the  Nestle  com- 
pany because  of  their  marketing  baby  formula  in  primi- 
tive cultures  not  prepared  to  use  it  properly  seems  to  have 
done  some  good.  But  that  was  against  one  specific  com- 
pany for  one  specific  offense.  NFD  has  taken  on  a really 
broad  range  of  problems. 

But  where  and  how  should  we  express  our  concerns? 
From  the  time  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  they  have  been  put 
in  writing — and  so  we  have  the  Bible.  From  at  least  the 
time  of  Jesus,  special  concerns  have  been  shared  with 
specific  friends — and  so  we  have  the  church.  As  we  read 
the  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  we  can  observe  what  an  un- 
certain prospect  there  seemed  to  be  for  the  success  of 
Jesus’  method.  Then  we  read  in  Acts  that  a dozen 
followers  in  the  Gospels  became  120  and  then  3,000  and 
the  church  was  on  the  way. 

We  read  also  in  Acts  that  the  followers  were  to  be  given 
power  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  become  witnesses  to  Jesus. 
This  witnessing  was  evidently  both  verbal  and  be- 
havioral, since  the  ultimate  witness  was  and  is  death  for 
the  cause  of  Christ.  (In  the  original  language,  the  same 
word  serves  for  both.)  This  combination  was  effective  in 
the  early  days  of  the  church  and  it  spread  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Christian  martyrdom  is  com- 
mon in  the  world  today.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  church 
has  been  found  alive  in  places  where  it  had  been  sup- 
pressed. It  has  been  holding  out,  evidently,  through  this 
same  basic  tactic:  tell  other  people  and  persist  in  your 
faith  even  unto  death  if  need  be. 

It  appears  that  NFD,  in  spite  of  its  vague-sounding 
title,  is  seeking  to  operate  as  a Christian  group,  rallying 
Christians.  But  it  is  always  appropriate  to  ask  of  it,  as  of 
ourselves,  whether  the  cause  being  addressed  is  the  basic 
Christian  cause. 

NFD  is  concerned  about  our  moral  environment.  We  do 
well  to  be  concerned  about  the  environment  because  we 
are  raising  our  children  in  it.  But  I doubt  if  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  have  a fully  satisfactory  environment.  If  we  think 
we  do,  perhaps  it  will  be  a sign  we  have  conceded  too 
much.  We  need  always  to  be  able  to  fall  back  on  the  basic 
fellowship  of  those  who  follow  Christ  because  this  is  their 
first  loyalty,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  environ- 
ment.— Daniel  Hertzler 


The  minister’s  guilt  trip 
an  expensive  detour 


by  J.  Nelson  Kray  bill 

Guilt  festers  when  we  take  too  much 
on  ourselves,  and  are  left  feeling 
inadequate  or  inferior. 

This  guilt  is  an  expensive  detour. 

It  distracts  from  ministry  and 
saps  energy.  We  try  to  earn  salvation 
instead  of  receiving  it  as  a gift. 
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The  minister’s  guilt  trip: 
an  expensive  detour 

by  J.  Nelson  Kray  bill 


It  took  me  almost  three  years  of  pastoring  to  get  up  the 
nerve  to  ask  another  minister  about  guilt.  I’m  not  ig- 
norant on  the  subject.  In  fact,  I’ve  preached  sermons 
about  guilt  and  urged  counselees  to  receive  forgiveness 
and  accept  themselves. 

But  within  myself,  recurring  twinges  of  guilt  lingered. 
It  was  not  the  guilt  of  sins  committed,  but  the  weight  of 
burdens  unnecessarily  taken  upon  myself.  Finally,  I 
asked  another  minister  if  he  had  the  same  problem.  His 
eyebrows  raised  and  a sheepish  smile  spread  across  his 
face.  ‘You  too?”  he  chuckled. 

Emboldened  by  finding  another  ordained  guilt-monger, 
I set  out  to  ask  a dozen  pastors  about  job-related  guilt 
pressures.  Without  exception,  they  knew  what  I was  talk- 
ing about.  In  fact,  I quickly  learned  that  ministers  do  not 
have  a monopoly  on  unnecessary  guilt.  Parents,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  many  kinds  of  church  workers  some- 
times embark  on  long  and  tiresome  guilt  trips. 

If  guilt  comes  from  sin,  procrastination,  or 
disobedience,  the  biblical  remedy  is  straightforward:  turn 
around  and  head  the  other  direction  (which  really  is  the 
meaning  of  the  biblical  word  “repent”).  Sin-guilt  has  an 
important  function  in  our  lives,  calling  us  back  to  right 
relationship  with  God. 

But  sometimes  a more  subtle  guilt  feeling  remains. 
Guilt  festers  when  we  take  too  much  responsibility  on 
ourselves,  and  are  left  with  a sense  of  inadequacy  or  infe- 
riority. This  kind  of  guilt  is  an  expensive  detour.  It  dis- 
tracts us  from  ministry  and  saps  vital  energy.  In  an  effort 
to  please  God,  others,  and  ourselves,  we  end  up  trying  to 
earn  our  salvation  instead  of  receiving  it  joyfully  as  a gift. 

Pastors  who  survive  and  enjoy  ministry  find  ways  to 
avoid  guilt  detours.  While  the  following  suggestions 
specifically  deal  with  a minister’s  road  map,  almost  any 
Christian  servant  may  find  helpful  hints  for  staying  out 
of  the  guilt  bogs. 

1.  Accept  the  fact  that  your  job  is  never  finished. 

Many  of  us  pastors  have  a perfectionist  streak  that  makes 
us  rest  uneasy  when  a job  is  incomplete.  Almost  every 
aspect  of  pastoring  is  an  open-ended  task.  Preaching, 
counseling,  visiting,  and  witnessing  are  all  in  the  category 
of  things  that  could  be  done  more  or  better. 


J.  Nelson  Kraybill,  Taftsville,  Vt.,  is  pastor  of  Taftsville  Chapel. 


Some  pastors  become  “workaholics,”  driven  by  guilt 
and  duty  to  endless  hours  of  work.  Family  life  suffers  and 
creativity  wanes  as  ministers  try  valiantly  to  “do  it  all.” 
Even  prayer  can  get  squeezed  out  of  a busy  schedule. 

“At  one  point  I was  discipling  12  new  believers,”  a 


Pastors  who  survive  and 
enjoy  ministry,  find  ways 
to  avoid  guilt  detours. 


minister  told  me.  “Sitting  in  church  on  Sunday  morning  I 
looked  down  at  my  six-year-old  daughter  singing  beside 
me.  I realized  I hadn’t  spent  time  with  her  for  two  weeks. 

I cried,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  service.” 

It’s  hard  for  duty-bound  church  workers  to  accept  the 
fact  they  are  not  indispensable.  But  Jesus  says,  “I  will 
build  my  church”  (Matt.  16:18).  It’s  enough  for  us  to  make 
a sincere  contribution,  without  assuming  ultimate 
responsibility! 

2.  Clarify  expectations  for  your  own  job  perfor- 
mance. Quite  a few  pastors  discover  their  congregations 
have  ill-defined  or  even  conflicting  ideas  for  what  the  pas- 
tor should  do. 

Some  members  want  regular  pastoral  visits;  others 
don’t.  Some  want  the  minister  to  spend  more  time  with 
members  of  the  church  instead  of  so  many  hours  with 
new  or  “fringe”  people.  One  group  wants  the  pastor  to 
“take  charge”  on  Sunday  mornings,  while  another  set 
fears  the  pastor  will  become  too  central  and  stifle  the 
gifts  of  others. 

Church  leaders  are  sure  to  be  guilt-bound  if  they  try  to 
please  everybody  and  make  nobody  happy.  One  way  out 
of  this  maze  is  to  insist  on  having  the  congregation 
develop  a crisply  worded  job  description.  (This  is  helpful 
for  almost  any  office  in  the  church.)  A written  assign- 
ment gives  the  pastor  and  the  congregation  an  agreed- 
upon  standard  for  measuring  performance. 

3.  Request  a pastoral  evaluation  by  the  congrega- 
tion. This  takes  a bit  of  courage,  since  the  evaluation  may 
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uncover  areas  that  need  improvement.  But  I’ve  dis- 
covered it’s  much  easier  to  know  specifically  what  others 
are  thinking  than  to  imagine  the  worst.  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  has  a useful  document  for 
this  purpose.  MBCM  even  suggests  that  members  do  an 
evaluation  of  the  congregation  at  the  same  time  they 
evaluate  the  pastor.  This  is  good  reinforcement  of  the  bib- 
lical idea  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

4.  If  you  value  your  own  work,  gratefully  accept  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  church.  Many  Mennonite 
churches  only  recently  began  to  pay  a salary  to  pastors. 

At  some  congregations,  diverse  opinions  about  salaried 
church  workers  are  still  percolating,  making  ministers 
uneasy. 

Recently  I heard  of  a Mennonite  minister  who  took  full 
advantage  of  the  guilt  potential  in  this  area.  Even  though 
he  worked  four  full  days  for  the  church  each  week,  he 
asked  them  to  pay  him  for  only  three.  When  pressed  as  to 
why,  he  explained  he  felt  his  pastoring  skills  were  not 
quite  sharp  enough,  and  it  took  him  four  days  to  do  the 
work  he  ought  to  get  done  in  three.  This  pastor  has  a 
growing  family  and  clearly  needs  support  for  all  his 
church  work.  (By  being  underpaid,  he  shortchanged  his 
family’s  needs,  and  ended  up  feeling  guilty  about  that!) 

Both  Jesus  and  Paul  at  times  had  their  ministry  sup- 
ported by  others  who  valued  their  work,  and  both  quoted 
the  saying,  “the  worker  deserves  his  wage”  (Luke  10:7, 1 
Tim.  5:18). 

5.  Remember  the  Sabbath  to  take  some  rest.  Sunday 
may  well  be  the  hardest-working  day  of  the  week  for  pas- 
tors. It  can  remain  a holy  day,  but  it  probably  will  not  be 
a day  of  rest  for  them. 

If  ministers  don’t  relax  on  Sunday,  they  need  to  find 
some  other  weekly  interval  of  repose.  My  congregation 
has  agreed  it’s  appropriate  for  me  to  do  no  church  work 
on  Mondays  (except  for  unusual  circumstances).  Every 
Monday  morning  I get  up  and  read  novels,  paint  the 
house,  or  do  anything  else  I find  relaxing.  Having  a day  of 
rest  designated  by  the  congregation  releases  a duty- 
bound  minister  from  unnecessary  guilt  feelings  about 
taking  “time  off.” 

6.  Let  the  whole  congregation  carry  the  weight  of  the 
Ten-Year  Goals.  If  nothing  else  engenders  guilt,  here’s  a 
likely  place  to  find  it.  Church-growth  expectations  are 
widespread  these  days,  and  pastors  are  expected  to  lead 
the  way.  Since  recent  literature  emphasizes  the  need  for 
“strong  leadership”  in  church  growth,  some  persons 
assume  “weak  leadership”  is  responsible  for  churches  not 
growing. 

Certainly  leaders  are  crucial  to  effective  outreach.  But 
commitment  to  evangelism  needs  to  be  shared  by  many  in 
a congregation  before  growth  can  happen.  The  most 
ministers  can  do  is  teach,  challenge,  and  equip  the  mem- 
bers for  outreach.  “Turning  around”  a congregation  may 
be  a process  of  years.  Pastors  can  model  evangelism,  but 


cannot  single-handedly  make  growth  happen. 

7.  In  appropriate  settings,  discuss  your  feelings  of 
inadequacy.  Talking  about  guilt  feelings  with  a sensitive 
listener  might  actually  lift  the  weight  of  unnecessary 
burdens.  Such  a trusted  confidant  may  be  a fellow  pastor, 
a supportive  member  of  the  congregation,  or  an  overseer. 

The  less  I try  to  be  a perfectionist,  the  easier  it  is  for  me 
to  acknowledge  there  are  areas  where  I am  inadequate. 
Since  I am  not  gifted  at  financial  management,  for 
example,  I can  entrust  that  area  of  the  congregation’s  life 
to  a competent  treasurer. 

Talking  over  my  weaknesses  with  a counselor  may 
point  to  areas  where  I need  to  strengthen  my  skills.  If  I 


Many  pastors  preach 
generosity  to  the 
congregation,  but  privately 
hold  themselves  to  a harsh 
standard  of  judgment. 


could  do  better  at  conflict  management,  for  example,  I 
may  need  to  seek  out  the  books  or  seminars  that  build  up 
that  area  of  ministry. 

Rejoice  in  the  luxury  of  God’s  grace,  acceptance,  and 
forgiveness.  Many  pastors  preach  generosity  to  the  con- 
gregation, but  privately  hold  themselves  to  a harsh  stan- 
dard of  judgment.  Pastors  who  don’t  feel  forgiven  may 
have  a hard  time  pointing  others  to  grace. 

Perhaps  the  final  saving  grace  in  avoiding  guilt  trips  is 
a good  sense  of  humor.  When  we  are  forgiven  and  right 
with  God,  we  can  laugh  at  ourselves  and  not  take  things 
so  seriously. 

Somewhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  a Mennonite  pas- 
toral couple  left  their  home  for  a day.  The  interior  of  their 
house  was  a mess,  with  scattered  toys  and  strewn  papers 
bearing  testimony  to  a busy  week.  In  his  haste  to  leave 
home,  the  pastor  failed  to  fully  close  the  front  door. 

A man  from  the  congregation  stopped  by  to  visit.  No 
one  was  at  home,  but  the  door  was  unlatched  so  he 
stepped  inside  and  beheld  the  clutter.  Assuming  the  place 
had  been  ransacked,  he  called  the  police. 

The  first  officer  on  the  scene  radioed  for  help.  Soon  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  flashing  lights,  and  several  po- 
licemen searched  every  corner  from  the  attic  to  the  base- 
ment. The  entire  neighborhood  was  alarmed — with 
nothing  more  than  an  untidy  house! 

The  most  delightful  thing  about  this  story  is  hearing 
the  pastoral  couple  involved  tell  it,  with  gales  of  laughter. 
They  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  their  own  foibles,  laugh 
at  their  weaknesses,  and  joyfully  get  on  with  the  task  of 
ministry.  ^ 
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The  Ten- Year  Goals  and  all  that 


Visions,  dreams,  plans,  and  action 

by  Elton  Nussbaum 


Around  New  Year's  day  we  hear  much  talk  of  making 
resolutions.  Some  of  us  refuse  to  make  them  because  we 
are  certain  we  will  fail  to  achieve  them  anyway.  You  can’t 
fail  something  you  never  try!  Others  of  us  use  resolutions 
to  measure  progress  toward  a preset  goal.  Anytime  you 
try  something  new,  you  will  risk  failure,  and  goals  can 
show  you  the  extent  of  failure.  Consider  this:  which  is 
worse — to  try  and  fail  or  to  fear  failure  and  never  try 
anything  new? 

People  who  have  visions  and  dream  dreams  are  fa- 
vorites of  most  people  like  us.  We  love  the  stories  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Thomas  Edison,  Lee  Iacocca,  Billy  Graham,  and 
William  “The  Refrigerator”  Perry.  We  openly  admire 
people  who  have  “the  right  stuff.” 

Dreams  born  in  pain.  In  our  hero  worship  we  often 
forget  that  “dreams  come  true”  are  often  born  in  pain, 
persecution,  and  patience.  Most  people  we  admire  and 
judge  as  successful  have  “paid  their  dues.” 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a Baptist  preacher  and  civil 
rights  advocate  in  the  50s  and  60s,  worked  hard  for 
equality  for  America’s  minorities.  Eventually  he  died  at 
the  hands  of  an  assasin.  His  famous  “I  Have  a Dream” 
speech  remains  a classic.  It  was  given  in  1963  before  a 
crowd  of  250,000  in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C.  His  most  memorable  words  were: 

We  will  be  free  one  day  .... 

This  will  be  the  day  when  all  of  God's  children  will  be 
able  to  sing  with  new  meaning,  “Let  freedom  ring  ” .... 

When  we  allow  freedom  to  ring,  when  we  let  it  ring 
from  every  city  and  every  hamlet,  from  every  state  and 
every  city,  we  will  be  able  to  speed  up  that  day  when  all  of 
God’s  children,  black  men  and  white  men,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  will  be  able  to  join 
hands  and  sing  in  the  words  of  the  old  Negro  spiritual, 

“ Free  at  last,  Free  at  last,  Great  God  Almighty,  we  are 
free  at  last.” 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  not  only  dreamed  dreams.  He 
worked  hard  to  make  his  dreams  come  true.  He  died  in 
that  effort. 

Some  Christians  are  not  certain  that  dreaming  dreams 
and  making  plans  are  consistent  with  God’s  will.  The  bib- 
lical writer,  James,  speaks  to  this  point: 

Now  listen,  you  who  say,  “ Today  or  tomorrow  we  will 
go  to  this  or  that  city,  spend  a year  there,  carry  on  busi- 
ness and  make  money.  ” Why,  you  do  not  even  know  what 
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will  happen  tomorrow.  What  is  your  life?  You  are  a mist 
that  appears  for  a little  while  and  then  vanishes.  Instead, 
you  ought  to  say,  “If  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  we  will  live  and 
do  this  or  that.  "As  it  is,  you  boast  and  brag.  All  such 
boasting  is  evil.  Anyone,  then,  who  knows  the  good  he 
ought  to  do  and  doesn 't  do  it,  sins. — James  1:13-1 7,  NIV 

James  makes  several  pertinent  points:  (1)  Our  dreams 
and  plans  are  subject  to  the  realities  of  life.  (2)  Our 
dreams  and  plans  must  reflect  an  awareness  of  God’s  will 


Some  Christians  are  not 
certain  that  dreaming  dreams 
and  making  plans  are  consis- 
tent with  God’s  will. 


so  we  may  avoid  the  evils  of  boasting.  (3)  However,  it  is 
sin  to  avoid  dreams  and  plans  that  are  rooted  in  the  will 
of  God. 

The  stuff  of  the  future.  World  Vision  produces  an  ex- 
cellent tool  to  stimulate  leaders  in  various  Christian 
ministries.  It  is  called  Christian  Leadership  Letter.  In  the 
January  1982  issue,  Ted  Engstrom  and  Edward  Dayton 
shared  these  helpful  words: 

Prophecies.  Visions.  Dreams.  These  are  the  stuff  that 
the  future  is  made  of.  Thousands  of  movements  have  been 
started  because  God  gave  a vision  of  what  he  desired. 
Thousands  of  organizations  are  the  result  of  feelings  such 
as  those  expressed  by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:  “I  have  a 
dream . . . . ” 

Visions  and  dreams  are  the  force  that  unites  and  mo- 
tivates. To  share  a vision  is  to  share  the  desire  to  see  that 
vision  become  reality.  There  are  wrongs  that  must  be 
made  right.  There  are  people  who  need  to  know  Jesus. 
There  are  great  ventures  for  God.  . . . 

For  the  Christian  planning  is  making  statements  of 
faith  about  what  God  wants  us  to  do  and  be. 

We  often  pray,  “Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  In  this  context,  then,  having  vi- 
sions, dreaming  dreams,  and  making  plans  is  nothing 
more  than  an  expression  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

On  August  12, 1985,  in  Ames,  Iowa,  our  General 
Assembly  adopted  “Ten-Year  Goals  for  the  Mennonite 
Church.”  These  have  been  published  in  a variety  of  places, 
including  the  September  3, 1985,  issue  of  Gospel  Herald. 
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In  essence,  the  statement  is  a call  to  faithful  witness  and 
stewardship  and  includes  some  very  specific  goals. 

If  we  apply  these  goals  literally  to  my  conference— 
Iowa-Nebraska— our  membership  would  increase  from 
4,691  in  1985  to  7,037  by  1995.  The  total  number  of  con- 
gregations in  the  conference  would  jump  from  40  to  60. 
The  total  offerings  would  likely  double  and,  if  we  consider 
the  increase  of  members,  the  offerings  would  actually 
triple.  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  would  also  double  the 
number  of  workers  it  sends  outside  of  North  America. 

These  goals  are  ambitious,  especially  when  we  consider 
our  present  condition.  In  the  past  year  Iowa-Nebraska’s 
membership  increased  by  only  16  persons — a net  increase 
of  one-third  of  one  percent.  The  conference  has  remained 
at  40  congregations.  I realize  that  numbers  do  not  reflect 
the  total  quality  of  spirituality  in  my  conference. 
However,  before  you  write  off  these  goals  as  unrealistic, 
in  case  you  feel  that  way,  please  answer  these  questions: 

1.  Do  I have  neighbors,  friends,  and  family  who  are  not 
yet  disciples  of  Jesus? 

2.  For  persons  with  income,  do  I currently  give  10  per- 
cent of  my  income  to  the  kingdom  of  God? 

3.  Is  God  calling  me  to  participate  in  the  worldwide 
mission  of  the  Mennonite  Church? 

Cultivating  God’s  field.  It  was  with  this  awareness 
that  the  Program  Committee  for  the  1986  annual  meeting 
of  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference  chose  as  its  theme, 
“Cultivating  God’s  Field.”  We  were  drawn  to  Jesus’ 
instructions  to  the  72  disciples  he  was  preparing  for  a 
mission  assignment.  He  told  them,  “The  harvest  is  plenti- 
ful, but  the  workers  are  few.  Ask  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
therefore,  to  send  out  workers  into  his  harvest  field” 
(Luke  10:2).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jesus  was  telling  the 
disciples  that  they  were  to  work  in  God's  field.  The  work 
of  making  disciples  is  for  God’s  benefit  more  than  ours. 
We  are  cultivating  God's  field. 

Visions.  Dreams.  Plans.  Good  dreaming  and  planning 
in  our  conferences,  in  our  congregations,  and  in  our 


Dream? 

On  a night  of  starred  silence 
in  a vision,  in  a dream 
I watched  the  Nazareth  carpenter 
fashioning  a beam. 

Carefully  he  measured  it, 
marked  it, 
sawed  it,  chiseled  it, 
cutting  it  to  fit. 

He  rasped  and  planed  it 
till  it  was  white  as  milk. 

He  sanded  and  polished  it 
till  it  was  smooth  as  silk. 

“Workman,  what  are  you  making, 
working  so  intently?” 

As  he  lifted  his  head 

his  eyes  pierced  mine,  but  gently. 

“I  am  shaping  your  life  as  it  must  be 
for  a beam  in  my  church,”  he  said. 

— Lorie  Gooding 


homes  is  merely  the  action  of  obeying  our  God.  Is  it  not? 
We  must  plan  to  obey  God.  It  is  hard  to  obey  God  by 
merely  thinking  or  dreaming.  And  so  we  come  back  to  an 
earlier  statement,  “For  the  Christian  planning  is  making 
statements  of  faith  about  what  God  wants  us  to  do  and 
be.”  We  need  to  put  into  action  our  dreams  and  plans  in 
obedience  to  our  God.  ^ 


TEXTS  MY  PREACHERS  NEVER  USED 


“From  this  day  on  I will  bless  you” — 
Haggai  2:19,  NIV.  I first  found  this  gem 
during  my  morning  reading  on  June  22, 
1983,  and  in  my  Bible,  on  that  day,  I 
wrote  beside  it,  “Accepted,”  followed  by 
the  date. 

Now,  I know  that  Haggai  was  a prophet 
who  returned  from  the  exile  with  Zerub- 
babel  and  the  words  were  being  delivered 
to  ex-captives  who  were  to  pioneer  at  city 
renewal  in  Jerusalem.  So  what?  I like  it, 
claimed  it,  and  God  spoke  not  one  word  of 
reproof  at  my  “theft.”  No  thunder  pealed, 
no  lightning  flashed  because  I staked  a 
claim  on  Jewish  soil.  In  fact,  I think  God 
approves  of  my  “thievery,”  my  proof  text- 
ing. 


It  is  a text  to  be  claimed,  appropriated. 
And  it  has  been  true.  There  has  not  been  a 
single  day  since  then  where  I would  say 
that  God  has  reneged  on  his  promise: 
Each  day  he  has  blessed  me.  I may  fail  to 
note  them,  acknowledge  them,  but  the 
blessings  shower  down  daily.  Of  course, 
maybe  my  idea  of  a blessing  is  not  stan- 
dard. To  me,  at  66,  just  awakening  in  the 
morning  is  a blessing.  I may  groan  as  the 
alarm  goes  off,  but  I have  the  blessing  of 
hearing,  and  I can  roll  out  of  bed.  It  is  a 
blessing  to  rise — aching  muscles,  stiff 
joints,  and  all.  Many  cannot.  I can. 

Did  God  breathe  this  lovely  promise  in 
Haggai’s  ear  and  have  him  write  it  down 
especially  for  me?  Is  the  “you”  at  the  end 


really  “me”?  A definite  “Yes”  to  both 
questions,  and  not  for  me  only,  but  for 
everyone  who  will  with  faith  reach  out 
and  claim  this  precious  promise.  God  has 
no  favorites. 

It  is  my  insurance  policy,  without  small 
print,  no  exclusions,  no  waiting  period,  no 
termination  time.  It  is  almost  too  good  to 
be  true,  yet  it  is.  I knew  a bargain  when  I 
first  saw  it  and  snatched  it  up.  Now  it  is 
mine. 

But  God  is  generous.  He  will  xerox  a 
copy  of  the  policy  just  for  your  asking. 
Tell  him  I sent  you.  He  knows  me,  beggar 
that  I am. — Robert  J.  Baker 


SEPTEMBER  23, 1986 
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The  whispers  between  the  lines 

by  John  F.  Murray 


The  Scripture  says  some  Pharisees  came  to  Jesus  and, 
trying  to  trap  him,  asked,  “Is  it  right  for  us  to  pay  taxes  to 
Caesar  or  not?”  Jesus  replied,  “Show  me  a denarius.” 

One  Pharisee  whispered  to  the  others,  “Surely  he 
knows  we  don’t  carry  hated  Roman  money  with  us.” 
Another  whispered,  “Does  he  think  we’d  embarrass 
ourselves  by  pulling  a Roman  coin  from  our  pockets 
in  front  of  this  crowd?” 

Another  whispered,  “He  knows  we  have  money 
changers  in  the  temple  to  change  all  foreign  money 
into  Hebrew  money  before  we  accept  it.” 

Another  whispered,  “Yes,  we  have  only  God's  money!” 
The  Scripture  says  they  brought  a.  Roman  coin  and 
showed  it  to  Jesus.  Jesus  asked,  “Whose  portrait  and 
inscription  is  on  it?”  They  answered,  “Caesar’s.”  Jesus  re- 
plied, “Give  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar’s  and  to  God  what  is 
God’s!” 

One  Pharisee  whispered,  “He  must  have  overheard  us 
whisper,  ‘We  have  only  God’s  money.’  ” 

Another  whispered,  “He  must  know  that  we  don’t  give 
to  God  what  belongs  to  God— our  tithes  and  offer- 
ings— the  very  thing  we  preach  to  others!” 

The  Scripture  says,  “They  became  silent,  left  him  and 
went  away!” 

“In  God  we  trust.”  Someone  whispers,  “Our  money  is 
inscribed  ‘In  God  we  trust.’  ” 

Another  whispers,  “Do  you  believe  that  giving  to  God 
what  belongs  to  God  means  that  we  should  give  more 
than  the  5 percent  we  are  now  giving?” 

The  Scripture  says  in  Malachi  3:9-12  (RSV),  “You  are 
cursed  with  a curse,  for  you  are  robbing  me;  the  whole  na- 
tion of  you.  Bring  the  full  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that 
there  may  be  food  in  my  house;  and  thereby  put  me  to  the 
test,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I will  not  open  the  windows 
of  heaven  for  you  and  pour  down  for  you  an  overflowing 
blessing.  I will  rebuke  the  devourer  for  you,  so  that  it  will 
not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  soil;  and  your  vine  in  the 
field  shall  not  fail  to  bear,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Then  all 
nations  will  call  you  blessed,  for  you  will  be  a land  of  de- 
light, says  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 

Someone  whispers,  “Does  verse  11  mean  that  if  we  give 
to  God  all  our  tithes  and  offerings,  God  will  help  our 
farmers  with  their  problems?” 

Another  whispers,  “Does  verse  12  mean  that  if  we  give 
to  God,  he  will  restore  our  credibility  as  a nation  and 
bring  lasting  peace?” 

Another  shouts,  “Oh!  Be  Quiet!  That’s  Old  Testament!” 
Another  whispers,  “If  that’s  Old  Testament,  why 
does  our  government  allow  us  to  reduce  our  taxable 
income  by  giving  to  God  a tenth,  and  even  more,  of 
our  income?” 

Another  whispers,  “Are  you  suggesting  that  by  giving 
to  God  what  is  God’s,  we  can  demonstrate  our  love 
for  God,  get  help  for  our  farmers,  restore  our  credi- 
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bility,  minister  to  the  starving,  reduce  our  war  taxes, 
and  bring  peace  to  the  world?!” 

Another  whispers,  “How  about  giving  it  a try!” 

The  Scripture  says  in  Romans  13,  “Submit  [yourself]  to 
the  governing  authorities  . . . which  God  has  established 
...  if  you  owe  taxes,  pay  taxes.” 

Someone  shouts,  “That’s  right.  I honor  God  by  obeying 
the  government  and  paying  my  taxes!” 

Another  whispers  to  him,  “Do  you  also  honor  God  by 
obeying  that  part  of  the  tax  law  that  allows  you  to 
reduce  your  taxable  income  by  giving  to  God  a tenth, 
and  even  more,  of  your  income?” 

The  Scripture  says  in  Romans  13,  “Give  respect  and 
honor  to  whom  respect  and  honor  are  due.” 

Someone  shouts,  “That’s  my  point.  Surely  God  and  his 
law  deserve  honor  and  respect  and  the  rest  of 
Romans  13  quotes  God’s  law,  ‘Do  not  kill,  but  rather 
love  all  people.’  That’s  why  I withhold  war  taxes!” 
Someone  whispers,  “Do  you  also  show  your  love  to  God 
by  giving  God  a tenth,  and  even  more,  of  your  in- 
come?” 

The  first  protests,  “The  tithe  is  Old  Testament!” 

The  second  whispers,  “But  you  claim  to  follow  the  com- 
mandment, ‘Thou  shalt  not  kill.’  From  which  Testa- 
ment does  that  come?” 

Yet  another  shouts,  “Well,  I’ve  found  the  answer.  I pay 
no  tax.  I reduce  my  taxable  income  legally  by  using 
IRA  deductions  and  other  loopholes  in  the  tax  codes.” 
Another  whispers,  “But  didn’t  Jesus  condemn  the 
person  who  heaped  great  wealth  to  himself  without 
regard  for  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  needy?” 
Still  another  shouts,  “I’ve  found  the  answer.  I’ve  cut  my 
business  way  back.  I earn  just  enough  to  live  on.” 
Another  whispers,  “But  didn’t  Jesus  condemn  the  man 
who  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth?  And  didn’t  Jesus 
praise  the  two  who  used  their  talents  faithfully  in 
the  marketplace,  and  then  gave  their  increase  to 
God?” 

Another  replies,  “The  important  thing  is  that  we  keep 
our  hands  clean! ' 

Another  whispers,  “But  the  real  question  is,  Will  we 
wash  our  hands  in  the  ‘clean-hands  basin’  of  Pontius 
Pilate  (Matt.  27:24)  or  the  ‘service  basin’  of  John  13?” 

Tithes  and  offerings.  The  Scripture  says,  “ ‘Return  to 
me  and  I will  return  to  you,’  says  the  Lord  Almighty.  . . 
‘But  you  ask,  “How  are  we  to  return?. . . ” ’ ‘Bring  all 
your  tithes  and  offerings’  ” (Mai.  3:7ff).  Jesus  said,  “Give 
...  to  God  what  is  God’s”  (Luke  20:25). 

Another  whispers,  “I  believe  giving  a tenth  and  more 
will  help  us  relate  our  faith  to  our  daily  work,  will 
help  save  us  from  materialism,  will  witness  to  our 
faith  and  the  way  of  peace,  will  challenge  our  young 
and  old  to  serve  the  Lord  through  the  church,  and 
will  help  us  meet  our  Ten-Year  Goals!” 

And  the  Lord  God  says,  “Prove  me  now  by  bringing 
your  tithes  and  offerings  to  me  through  the  church  and 
see  if  I will  not  bless  you  as  I promised.” 
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TO  US,  IT’S 


As  Christians  we  believe  in 
sharing  our  faith  through 
word  and  deed. 


A WAY  OF  LIFE Serv,nsothersisan 


important  way  to 
share  our  faith. 


Voluntary  Service  enables  us  to 
be  a caring  presence  in  disadvan- 
taged and  hurting  communities. 
Through  economic  development, 
education,  construction  and  health 
services,  VSers  share  their  faith 
and  work  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life. 


Individual  persons  are  needed  for 
long-term  assignments  in  com- 
munity development  activities. 
Terms  of  three  months  to  one 
year  are  also  available. 

Contact  MBM  to  explore  ways  to 
put  your  faith  into  action. 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart,  IN  46515-0370 
219/294-7523  (Voice/TTY) 


^COMMITMENT  ^ 


CHURCH  NEWS 


EMC  establishes  innovative 
Orie  Miller  Global  Village  Center 


A program  has  been  established  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  that  will  help 
students  and  faculty  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  the  world  and  how  Christians 
can  respond  to  human  need.  Called  Orie 
Miller  Global  Village  Center,  it  is 
designed  to  “bring  together  existing  pro- 
grams in  the  college  curriculum  while 
moving  education  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  campus,”  according  to  Vernon  Jantzi, 
an  EMC  sociology  professor  who  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  center. 

The  center  is  named  in  memory  of  Orie 
Miller,  an  Akron,  Pa.,  businessman  who 
was  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  He  was 
its  executive  secretary  for  22  years.  Miller 
died  in  1977. 

“The  center  will  draw  on  the  knowledge 


and  experience  of  current  faculty  in  areas 
of  sociology,  social  work,  biology,  interna- 
tional agriculture,  community  nutrition, 
business,  peace  and  justice,  Bible,  nurs- 
ing, and  psychology,”  Jantzi  said,  adding 
that  “75  percent  of  EMC’s  faculty  have 
worked  and  studied  in  overseas  settings.” 

Jantzi,  who  has  extensive  involvement 
in  rural  development  work  in  Central 
America,  noted  that  an  immediate  task  of 
the  center  is  to  find  grant  possibilities  for 
faculty  writing  and  research  on  specific 
mission,  social  policy,  development,  and 
peace  and  justice  issues.  Faculty  are  also 
available  to  address  church,  school,  and 
civic  groups  in  these  areas,  he  added. 

The  center’s  activity  will  also  be 
focused  on  providing  internships  for 
students  with  church  agencies  and  other 


worldwide  relief  and  service  organiza- 
tions. Through  practical  experiences 
“students  will  see  firsthand  the  need  to 
link  mission  and  peace  and  justice 
concerns  to  development  work,”  Jantzi 
said. 

Other  activities  will  include  sponsoring 
campus  events  with  special  speakers  and 
seminars  on  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
view  of  the  role  of  the  church  in  society 
and  increasing  audiovisual  holdings  and 
other  materials  on  missions,  peace 
concerns,  and  international  development 
issues. 

“I  believe  the  Global  Village  Center  at 
EMC  is  unique  because  of  its  interdisci- 
plinary emphasis  and  because  it  in- 
tegrates domestic  and  international 
concerns  with  Christian  service  ideals,” 
Jantzi  said.  “Social  responsibility  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  a Christian  liberal 
arts  education.” 


Tom  Sine  addresses  the  Churchwide  Young  Adult  Ministry  Consultation. 


Consultation  helps 
Mennonites  work 
with  young  adults 

A Churchwide  Young  Adult  Ministry 
Consultation  designed  to  help  participants 
learn  more  about  effective  work  with 
young  adults  in  the  Mennonite  Church  at- 
tracted 30  people  to  Evanston,  111.,  re- 
cently. 

The  focus  of  the  event,  sponsored  by 
Student  and  Young  Adult  Services  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  was  on 
combining  four  aspects  of  ministry:  En- 
couragement of  inner  spiritual  growth, 
commitment  to  service,  understanding 
young  adults  today,  and  learning  about 
models  of  young  adult  ministry. 

Tom  Sine,  a well-known  speaker  and 
author,  told  participants  that  young 
adults  are  being  lost  to  the  church  “be- 
cause we  don’t  offer  them  service  and 
community  alternatives  to  the  Yuppie 
lifestyle  in  creative  ways  which  stimulate 
interest  and  provide  for  personal 
growth.”  He  said  “Mennonite  young 
adults  are  at  the  threshold  of  a bridge, 
but  haven’t  yet  crossed  it.  There  is  tre- 
mendous openness  and  readiness  to  serve, 
but  there  are  also  dangers  due  to  cultural 
attractions.” 

James  Smith,  pastor  of  Hopedale  (111.) 
Mennonite  Church,  said  singles  tend  to  be 
excluded  from  church  structures.  For  the 
most  part,  they  don’t  fit  into  family- 
oriented  church  activities,  are  perceived 
as  awkward  or  only  half  a person  until 
married,  and  are  branded  as  irresponsible 
and  noncommittal.  Smith  continued  that 
“singles  want  to  be  treated  as  equals.” 


The  challenge  is  to  approach  young  adults 
in  ways  which  affirm  rather  than  alien- 
ate and  to  provide  young  adults  with  ser 
vice  and  outreach  opportunities  and 
recreational  activities. 

An  in-depth  view  of  inner  spiritual 
growth  for  young  adults  was  provided  by 
Marty  Kolb,  campus  pastor  at  Hesston 
College.  “The  church  does  not  provide 
much  room  for  those  with  a searching 
faith,”  she  said,  pointing  to  young  adults 
as  an  example.  “Though  we  don’t  have  all 
the  answers,  we  must  not  leave  each 
other  alone;  indeed,  we  must  confess  our 
imperfections,  bring  them  to  God,  and 
share  our  pain  and  struggle  with  each 
other.” 

An  example  of  a young  adult  ministry 
was  presented  by  Stan  and  Delores 
Friesen  of  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  near  the  University  of 
Iowa.  They  have  taken  a “creative  dis- 


tance” approach,  where  young  adults 
come  as  close  as  they  want,  know  that  the 
church  is  there,  and  are  taught  that  the 
church  has  expectations  and  require- 
ments and  stands  for  certain  principles. 
They  added  that  “the  church  must 
provide  soil  for  young  adults  to  be  nur- 
tured.” 

Minority  young  adult  concerns  were 
addressed  by  Don  Matthews,  a theologian 
and  campus  minister  in  Chicago.  He 
pointed  out  that  much  of  black  people’s 
faith  in  God  developed  out  of  a response 
to  tragedy  and  the  suffering  of  slavery. 
“We  are  required  by  Christ  to  develop  an 
interest  in  people’s  history  and  culture 
when  ministering  to  them,”  he  said.  He 
also  charged  that  “racism  has  not  gone 
away;  in  fact,  we  are  going  backward  in 
race  relations.” 

The  consultation  was  funded  in  part  by 
a grant  from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
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Fellowship  of 
Concerned  Mennonites 
holds  third  meeting 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Concerned  Mennonites  was  held 
Sept.  5-6  at  the  Campground  Pavilion 
near  Landisville,  Pa.  Prior  to  the  public 
meeting,  the  Consulting  Board  of  FCM 
met  in  three  separate  sessions.  Walter 
Beachy,  president  of  Rosedale  Bible  In- 
stitute, serves  as  chairman  of  this  board 
and  of  FCM. 

The  theme  of  the  annual  meeting  was 
“The  Power  of  the  Word.”  All  the  topics 
were  handled  with  unusual  clarity  and 
conviction,  somewhat  reminiscent,  as  one 
attendant  observed,  of  the  kind  of  power- 
ful messages  that  characterized  similar 
conferences  of  earlier  days.  The  modera- 
tor of  the  meeting  was  FCM  executive 
secretary  George  Brunk  II. 

The  speakers,  representing  a variety  of 
Mennonite  affiliation,  were  Norman 
Kolb,  Ivan  Yoder,  Henry  Plank,  Roy 
Kiser,  David  Miller,  Simon  Schrock,  and 
David  Thomas.  Another  speaker  was 
Church  of  the  Brethren  leader  James 
Myer.  He  is  a former  moderator  of  his  de- 
nomination and  a member  of  Brethren 
Revival  Fellowship — a “concern”  group 
similar  to  FCM. 

There  is  some  indication  that  in  the 
minds  of  some  Mennonites  FCM  is  a 
dissident  group  out  of  touch  with  the 
times.  However,  a glance  at  the  roster  of 
FCM’s  more  than  1,500  members  will 
make  one  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  is 
certainly  not  the  case. 

There  are  now  no  fewer  than  16  similar 
“concern”  groups  in  various  denomina- 
tions. What  had  first  appeared  to  be  a 
small  minority  movement  in  Protestant 
circles  has  become,  instead,  a growing 
force  which  can  no  longer  accept  the 
popular  brand  of  theology  which  takes  a 
low  view  of  Scripture  while  espousing 
causes  wrapped  up  in  humanistic  social 
action. 

The  second  booklet  of  the  new  Biblical 
Heritage  Series— Ward  Shank’s  Views  of 
Salvation  and  How  to  Be  Saved — was 
“unveiled”  at  this  meeting.  The  first 
booklet,  Biblical  Inerrancy  and  Reliabil- 
ity by  Otis  Yoder  and  Harold  Martin,  was 
published  a year  ago. 

The  Consulting  Board  discussed  some 
of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  day  and  ways 
to  deal  with  these  in  a constructive  way. 
The  evident  burden  of  the  group  concern- 
ing what  many  have  identified  as  a period 
of  apostasy  was  paradoxically  handled 
with  a spirit  of  optimism. 

One  of  the  main  topics  had  to  do  with 
how  FCM  can  best  serve  independent 
churches  and  individuals  who  have  no  of- 
ficial Mennonite  Church  affiliation  and 
who  need  some  assocation  with  a larger 
group.  Guidelines  for  local  FCM  chapters 
were  formulated.  There  are  presently  two 


such  groups,  one  in  Pennsylvania  and  one 
in  Ohio. 

As  clearly  indicated  by  the  conference 
theme  and  by  comments  from  the  various 
speakers,  the  chief  problem  facing  the 
church  today  is,  “What  shall  we  do  with 
the  Bible?”  FCM  opposes  the  present  “ob- 
session” of  theologians  with  the  his- 
torical-critical method  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation and  with  “editing”  the  Scrip- 
tures.— Sanford  Shetler 

Peace  marchers 
encounter  Mennonites 
in  Indiana 

The  Great  Peace  March  for  Global  Disarm- 
ament passed  through  northeastern  In- 
diana in  late  August.  The  group,  number- 
ing close  to  700,  camped  at  South  Bend, 
Elkhart,  Shipshewana,  and  La  Grange. 
During  their  overnight  stays  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  area’s  large  Amish/ 
Mennonite  community. 

Many  of  the  marchers  had  looked  for- 
ward to  these  days  ever  since  the  start  of 
the  march  in  California  in  the  spring,  and 
were  eager  to  learn  about  a peace  witness 
of  long  standing  in  the  Anabaptist  tradi- 
tion. Addressing  the  group  on  four  dif- 
ferent evenings  were  Goshen  College 
president  Victor  Stoltzfus,  Notre  Dame 


University  president  Theodore  Hesburgh, 
Mennonite  theologian  John  Howard 
Yoder,  and  Anabaptist  communicator 
Jan  Gleysteen.  Lively  discussions  fol- 
lowed each  speech. 

Not  all  food  was  food  for  thought.  Local 
congregations  provided  meals  for  the 
marchers.  ‘This  is  the  best  food  I’ve  had 
since  leaving  California,”  said  one 
marcher  about  Amish/Mennonite  cook- 
ing. “I’ll  take  that  back:  this  is  the  best 
food  I ever  ate  in  my  whole  life!” 

There  are  at  present  six  Mennonites 
among  the  marchers.  One  of  them — 
Bruce  Bishop — is  information  coordina- 
tor for  the  march. 

The  3,235-mile  march,  which  started  in 
Los  Angeles  in  March  and  will  end  in 
Washington  in  November,  has  since 
passed  the  Mennonite  community  of 
Archbold/Wauseon,  Ohio.  The  marchers 
pitched  their  tents  at  the  Susan  Roth 
farm,  attended  local  churches  and  visited 
the  county  fair. 

The  marchers  have  grown  closer  than 
many  families,  said  Don  Preister,  who 
gave  up  his  job  as  deputy  city  clerk  of 
Omaha.  That  closeness,  he  said,  may  be  the 
most  remarkable  accomplishment  of  the 
march,  since  the  participants  come  from 
50  states,  a dozen  countries,  at  least  that 
many  religions,  and  run  the  political 
gamut  from  conservative  Republicans  to 
anarchists. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITMESSES 

Hogwash! 

Evangelism  and  social  concern  don’t  go  toether?  If  a church  cares 
about  recruiting  the  unchurched,  it  must  downplay  gospel  ethics?  Or,  if  a 
church  is  truly  committed  to  justice  and  compassion,  it  will  fail  to  gain 
new  members? 

Hogwash! 

A 1986  survey  of  250  Mennonite  congregations  in  metropolitan  areas 
across  North  America  clearly  indicates  that  congregations  experiencing 
membership  growth  are  most  frequently  involved  in  ministries  of  com- 
passion: food  pantries,  low-income  housing,  peace  witness,  ministries 
with  seniors.  Growing  congregations,  too,  have  clear  membership  expec- 
tations, covenants,  and  measurable  mission  goals. 

As  a former  United  Methodist  who  joined  the  Mennonite  Church  for 
theological  reasons  (at  least  in  part,  for  I also  married  a Mennonite!),  I 
pray  that  during  the  next  10  years  we  can  more  fully  experience  and  live 
out  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ — a good  news  that  touches  every  dimen- 
sion of  human  experience. 

If  I could  rewrite  the  Ten-Year  Goals,  I’d  make  justice-seeking  and 
peacemaking  more  visible.  Living  under  Christ’s  lordship  compels  us  to 
seek  justice.  Living  as  caring  disciples  demands  that  we  work  for  peace. 
An  adequate  Anabaptist  understanding  of  evangelism  goes  beyond 
recruitment  to  nurturing  new  disciples  to  extend  God’s  kingdom. 

There  can  be  no  real  evangelism  without  witness  to  a peace-loving, 
peacemaking  God.  There  can  be  no  real  compassionate  justice  without 
concern  in  the  hearts  of  people.  These  understandings  set  us  apart  from 
other  evangelical  churches.  As  a Mennonite  Church,  we  must  seek  to 
embody  a vision  for  the  fullness  of  the  good  news  for  this  world.  May  the 
lordship  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  God  be  our  passion. — Rick  Stiffney 
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Goshen  College  tackles 
educational  review, 
lower  costs 

Goshen  College  wants  to  do  two  things  in 
the  next  year:  embark  on  a total  educa- 
tional review,  and  lower  institutional 
costs.  It’s  part  of  a new  “strategic  plan,” 
which  involves  operating  the  college  crea- 
tively with  a clear  understanding  of  its 
mission  and  a careful  eye  on  its  environ- 
ment and  resources. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  have 
found  they  must  have  a strategy  of  this 
type  in  order  to  face  the  economic 
challenges  of  the  80s.  There  simply  aren’t 
as  many  students  or  dollars  to  go  around 
anymore,  and  often  small  colleges  like 
Goshen  are  the  hardest  hit  by  the 
changes. 

What  these  institutions  need  is  a clear 
purpose  for  existing  and  a way  to  exist 
more  cheaply,  says  Goshen  College 
president  Victor  Stoltzfus.  This 
sharpened  identity  helps  small  colleges  in 
three  ways:  it  gives  high  school  graduates 
a better  idea  of  what  school  fits  them 
best,  it  excites  outside  support,  and  it 
helps  the  college  itself  to  know  where  it 
should  put  the  most  emphasis  and 
resources. 

Goshen’s  declining  enrollment  in  the 
past  decade  reflects  a national  trend.  The 
number  of  GC  freshmen  fell  from  303  in 
1977  to  169  last  year.  In  1979  analysts 
predicted  that  the  number  of  American 
high  school  graduates  would  shrink  22 
percent  by  1995. 

Fewer  students  means  less  tuition  in- 
come, but  the  size  of  operations  at  Goshen 
has  not  paralleled  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  students.  GC  operates  more 
academic  departments  (31  majors,  29 
minors),  and  has  only  slightly  fewer 
faculty  members  on  its  payroll  than  it  did 
10  years  ago  when  enrollment  was  28  per- 
cent higher. 

That’s  why,  when  Stoltzfus  became 
president  in  1984,  a strategic  plan  was 
one  of  his  top  priorities.  The  plan  tries  to 
answer  the  question,  “How  can  this  insti- 
tution best  operate,  given  its  goals  and 
resources  and  changing  opportunities?” 
The  plan  is  designed  to  work  on  a “roll- 
ing” basis:  its  three-year  strategies  will 
be  evaluated  and  modified  annually. 

Although  Goshen’s  strategic  plan  is 
only  a year  old,  it  has  already  shown  posi- 
tive results.  Freshmen  enrollment  at  GC 
is  up  dramatically  this  fall. 

The  first  priority  of  the  strategic  plan 
this  year — total  educational  review — has 
two  phases. 

Phase  one,  which  will  be  completed  in 
October,  is  simply  cost  reduction.  The 
target  range  is  $250,000  to  $450,000  in 
“core  program  cuts”  from  a total  college 
budget  of  $10.6  million.  This  means  that 
the  college  may  have  to  cut  some  low- 


enrollment  majors  and  reduce  the 
number  of  personnel. 

These  cuts  reflect  the  philosophy  of  the 
strategic  plan  that  “smaller  is  better.” 
Rather  than  make  equal  budget  cuts  in  all 
departments,  and  thus  weaken  the  whole 
institution,  the  plan  will  help  build  on 
strength  where  it  already  exists  and  aim 
the  cuts  at  smaller,  less  efficient  sectors. 

Phase  two  is  a complete  reevaluation  of 
the  academic  program  and  will  be  in 
operation  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  All  pro- 
grams will  be  examined  to  ensure  that 
they  reinforce  traditional  Goshen  ideals 
such  as  its  church  heritage,  the  liberal 
arts,  and  a concern  for  peace  and  global 
understanding.  The  academic  review  will 
also  measure  how  programs  achieve  other 
learning  outcomes. 

Recently  American  higher  education 
has  been  in  the  spotlight  with  increasing 
demands  that  colleges  and  universities 
prove  that  they  are  teaching  effectively. 
“This  review  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  measuring  up  to 
what  we  promise,  that  our  educational 
product  is  what  we  say  it  is,”  said 
Stoltzfus. 


Provident  moves 
its  Iowa  City  store 
to  new  location 

Provident  Bookstores  has  moved  its  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  store  to  a new  location.  On 
Aug.  29  it  opened  its  doors  at  1014  S.  Gil- 
bert St.  The  more  convenient  location  is 
on  a main  thoroughfare  into  the  city,  with 
parking  available  near  the  door.  Grand 
Opening  celebrations  were  scheduled  for 
Sept.  22-27. 

Provident  Bookstores,  a division  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  has  14 
stores  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

The  new  store  incorporates  some  of  the 
color  and  design  used  in  recent  renova- 
tions of  other  Provident  stores.  It  fea- 
tures a special  curriculum  room  where 
Sunday  school  teachers  and  super- 
intendents can  come,  sit  down,  and 
browse  through  curriculum  materials 
and  teacher  helps.  There’s  also  a special 
children’s  corner,  where  young  readers 
can  play  and  look  at  books. 

“Our  Iowa  City  store  has  struggled  fi- 
nancially since  the  day  it  opened  its  doors 
on  Linn  Street  in  1979.  But  the  struggle 
has  become  particularly  difficult  in  the 
past  few  years,”  noted  Provident  Book- 
stores director  Jack  Scott.  “As  parking  be- 
came more  restricted  and  other  retailers 
moved  out  of  the  area  there  seemed  to  be 
little  future  for  the  store.” 

Scott  said  it  is  rare  that  a store  like  this 
gets  a second  chance.  Mennonite  publish- 
ing  House  has  given  Iowa  City  manager 
Eileen  Roth  and  her  staff  one  year  in 
which  to  make  the  store  self-supporting. 


Paul  and  Esther  Kniss 


BACK  TO  INDIA 

Knisses  distribute 
Christian  literature 

Christian  literature  distribution  is  the 
primary  task  of  Paul  and  Esther  Kniss, 
workers  in  India  for  36  years  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  They  returned 
to  that  country  recently  after  a three- 
month  North  American  assignment. 

Knisses  have  been  involved  in  litera- 
ture distribution  since  1964,  when  a book- 
store called  “Good  Books”  was  es- 
tablished in  Ranchi  in  Bihar  State.  The 
bookstore  ministry  was  started  after 
direct  evangelistic  work  became  inappro- 
priate for  foreign  missionaries.  Knisses 
previously  served  Bihar  Mennonite 
Church,  which  currently  has  over  500 
members  in  about  15  congregations. 

The  bookstore  ministry,  which  now  in- 
cludes four  branch  stores  and  25  em- 
ployees, has  grown  more  than  expected. 
“We  began  with  the  expressed  purpose  of 
making  the  ministry  self-supporting,” 
Paul  said.  “And  it’s  doing  quite  well.  In 
fact,  we  turned  a profit  last  year,  with 
total  sales  of  nearly  $180,000.” 

Two  other  ministries,  under  what  was 
incorporated  in  1974  as  Good  Books  Trust 
Association,  are  a family  magazine  and  a 
mobile  van.  The  magazine  offers  biblical 
input,  inspirational  stories,  and  daily  de- 
votional readings  each  month.  The  van 
travels  to  villages  selling  books  and  show- 
ing films. 

A separate  legal  entity  is  the  Good 
Books  Educational  Trust,  which  produces 
radio  programs  and  gives  scholarships 
and  school  library  grants.  Other  current 
projects  include  translating  the  Mennonite 
Faith  Series  booklets  and  publishing  and 
conducting  a Bible  correspondence 
course. 

When  Knisses  returned  to  India  they 
had  two  immediate  tasks:  find  a Chris- 
tian general  manager  for  the  stores,  and 
find  an  Indian  pastor  for  the  Mennonite 
church  in  Ranchi. 

Paul  grew  up  in  India,  where  his 
parents  were  MBM  missionaries.  Esther 
(Mast)  is  a native  of  Morgantown,  Pa. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


John  E.  Lapp,  Souderton,  Pa. 

“God  as  Prince  of  Peace”  by  Lester 
Lind  (Sept.  2)  is  worthy  of  publication.  It 
describes  the  workings  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  presents  the  way  in  which 
he  became  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Sometimes  I get  disturbed  by  the  way 
in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  rise  up 
in  rebellion  against  God  by  their  exercise 
of  power  and  in  their  persecution  of 
Christians  and  the  hardships  they  force 
upon  other  nations,  too.  But  I have 
learned  that  that  is  not  all!  There  is  a 
time  of  judgment  coming  when  the  peo- 
ples of  all  nations  will  be  gathered  before 
the  throne  of  judgment  as  it  is  presented 
in  Matthew  25. 

If  we  Christians  would  live  for  the  good 
of  others,  share  our  wealth  with  the  poor, 
feed  the  hungry,  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  homeless,  and — while  doing  this — 
present  to  them  the  gospel,  instead  of 
lending  our  support  to  the  oppressive 
rulers  of  the  wealthy  nations,  how  much 
better  the  world  would  be  in  the  here  and 
now! 

Instead  of  helping  to  finance  the  send- 
ing of  military  power  to  the  smaller  na- 
tions simply  to  help  in  destroying  com- 
munism, and  providing  weapons  which 
surely  may  be  turned  against  our  own 
strong  militarized  powers  and  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  world,  how  much  better  to 
be  doing  “in  the  name  of  Christ”  that 
which  will  help  those  poor  nations  to  not 
want  to  be  swept  into  the  communistic 
bloc.  It  really  is  not  that  those  poor  peo- 
ples are  interested  in  becoming  com- 
munists, but  because  they  are  hungry  and 
want  a better  life  and  to  be  allowed  to 
produce  food  for  their  families. 


Gordon  Erb,  Zurich,  Ont. 

In  response  to  Brenda  Stoltzfus’  ex- 
cellent article  (“Go  and  Sin  No  More?” 
Aug.  12):  Prostitution  has  always  been 
the  scapegoat  of  any  pious  and  self- 
righteous  people.  In  my  country  pros- 
titutes are  continually  prosecuted  by  city 
administration,  while  homosexuality  is 
rampant,  as  is  drug  trafficking.  A pros- 
titute is  generally  defenseless  and  is  an 
easy  target,  for  who  in  society  will  defend 
her? 

The  woman  who  was  brought  to  Christ 
was  being  charged  under  Jewish  law,  and 
not  under  Roman  law.  Christ  did  not  even 
discuss  the  charge,  but  stooped  and  wrote 


in  the  dust  or  sand  the  sins  of  the  ac- 
cusers. The  oldest  sinner  left  first  and  the 
youngest  left  last.  Bearing  false  witness 
was  likely  one  of  the  sins  he  wrote  in  the 
earth,  and  it  was  also  covered  by  the 
death  penalty. 

Has  no  one  condemned  you?  No,  sir! 
Neither  do  I.  So  having  just  extended  to 
her  his  grace,  why  did  Christ  confront  her 
with  the  law  “go  and  sin  no  more,”  which 
he  knew  was  impossible  to  keep.  What  is 
our  concept  of  sin?  Here  we  have  a story 
of  sinners  accusing  a sinner! 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  after  all 
those  gracious  words,  why  did  Christ 
again  reaffirm  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
eternally?  Law  is  interpreted  by  the 
intent  of  the  lawgiver.  In  Romans  3,  Paul 
states  that  the  law  was  given  that  the 
whole  world  should  become  guilty  before 
God.  Humiliating,  isn’t  it?  What  is  our 
concept  of  sin? 

Who  said  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as 
we  forgive. . . ? 


Russ  Kennel,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Brenda  Stoltzfus,  your  brilliant,  sensi- 
tive, and  poignant  expose  of  the  situation 
in  Olongapo  is  a scene  repeated  since  the 
beginning  of  civilization,  but  you  can’t 
use  this  to  substitute  for  the  individual 
responsibility  of  each  sinner  to  choose  life 
and  “sin  no  more.”  This  has  been  tried  by 
secular  humanists  spending  billions  and 
hasn’t  worked,  and  your  plan  won’t  work 
either. 


Tony  Sauder,  East  Earl,  Pa. 

What  would  Jesus  say  if  he  walked  the 
streets  of  Olongapo?  Maybe  he  would 
start  by  making  a whip  and  turning  over 
the  tables  of  those  who  were  making 
money  by  abusing  what  are  supposed  to 
be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then 
maybe  he  would  preach  against  the 
powers  of  the  world  and  oppression.  But 
before  moving  on  I’m  sure  he  would  turn 
to  wealthy  Nicodemus  and  motion  toward 
the  hospitality  women  and  say,  “Behold 
your  daughters,  please  help  them  start  a 
new  life.” 

I think  when  people  or  structures  are 
trapped  in  sin,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  out,  whether  it’s  the  prostitute,  the 
sailor,  the  bar  owner,  or  the  U.S.  with  its 
naval  base  and  its  security  at  stake.  If  we 
were  to  profile  all  the  actors  involved,  I’m 
sure  we  would  sympathize  with  many  of 
their  situations,  even  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  prostitutes  are  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

The  sailor  may  be  a sailor  because  of  no 
employment  opportunities  at  home.  He 
could  also  be  desperately  lonely  and  go  to 
the  prostitutes  to  try  to  dispel  that.  The 
bar  owner  may  be  scorned  at  home  for  be- 
ing a pimp  and  prefer  life  with  his  Fili- 
pino wife,  where  he  hopes  to  make  enough 
money  to  gain  respectability  somewhere 


else.  And  we  all  know  how  most  people  in 
the  U.S.  would  feel  about  losing  that  very 
important  naval  base  in  the  Philippines. 

All  the  people  need  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  their  part.  Nobody  can  get  off 
because  they’re  trapped  in  the  system: 
not  the  prostitute,  not  us.  But  those  of  us 
in  an  economic  situation  where  we  can 
make  decisions  should  help  those  that 
want  out  but  can’t  because  of  economic 
constraints.  That’s  why  I’m  glad  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  is  in  Olangapo. 
But  if  we  don’t  take  responsibility  for  our 
sins  I’m  afraid  we’ll  find  ourselves  all  just 
throwing  stones. 


Exploring 

Church 

Ministries 

IS  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  YOUR  FUTURE? 

Oct.  30  - Nov.  1 1986 

Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary 

Join  faculty,  staff  and 
students  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  for  a 
time  of  exploring: 

•fields  of  service  that  are 
most  challenging  and  that 
are  open  today. 

•ways  personal  gifts  can  be 
developed  for  these 
opportunities. 

•the  options  for  theological 
training:  What?  When? 
Where? 

•ways  to  finance  graduate 
studies 

•how  to  make  important 
decisions  about  your  future. 

For  further  information  call 
toll  free  1-800-368-2665. 

(In  Virginia  and 
Canada 
call  collect 
703-433-8711.) 


Address 
correspondence 
to:  John  T.  Kreider 
Admissions  Office 


seminary 

harrteonburg.  Virginia  2*2801 


eastern  mennonite 
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Contributions  to  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee have  dropped  dramtically  since  last 
year,  when  MCC  received  $4  million  designated 
for  famine  relief  in  Ethiopia  and  other  places. 
“We  had  hoped  the  large  giving  increases  in 
1985  represented  a long-term  increased  com- 
mitment to  overseas  assistance,”  said  Associ- 
ate Executive  Secretary  Reg  Toews.  “We  ex- 
pected giving  to  drop  back,  but  didn’t  expect 
such  a sharp  decrease  in  giving.”  Contributions 
are  down  significantly  from  both  U.S.  and  Ca- 
nadian constituents.  U.S.  contributions  are 
running  26  percent  below  amounts  received  in 
1985  and  just  6 percent  above  those  received  in 
1984.  Current  giving  patterns  would  indicate 
that  year-end  deficits  will  be  $500,000  greater 
than  budgeted. 

Contributions  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  so  far  this  year  total  $1,881,000. 

MBM  needs  $2,576,000  more  by  Jan.  31  in  order 
to  meet  its  1986  contributions  goal  of 
$4,457,000.  “We  are  hoping  that  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  continue  the  increased  giving 
trend  it  began  last  year  and  will  again  respond 
in  a similar  manner,”  said  MBM  development 
manager  Tim  Martin.  “Increased  giving  will 
allow  MBM  to  maintain  and,  in  many  cases, 
increase  Mennonite  mission  activity  and  in- 
volvement around  the  world.” 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School  has 
a record  number  of  students  this  fall.  The 
enrollment  is  620 — an  increase  of  30  over  last 
year.  In  a back-to-school  chapel  talk,  Principal 
Richard  Thomas  challenged  the  students  to 
take  their  studies  seriously  so  they  can  “not 
only  outlove  but  also  outthink  secular  society.” 
He  called  on  them  to  “take  risks  for  the 
kingdom  and  resist  a culture  where  the  key 
goals  are  to  accumulate  and  be  secure.”  The  44- 
year-old  school  is  the  largest  Mennonite  high 
school  in  North  America. 

The  fall  enrollment  is  up  slightly  at 
Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High  School  in 

Lansdale,  Pa.  The  number  is  367— an  increase 
of  five  over  last  year.  The  33-year-old  school  is 
operated  by  Franconia  Conference. 

Home  computers  suitable  for  word  process- 
ing are  needed  for  disabled  children  and 
adults  for  communication  and  education. 
Persons  willing  to  donate  them  will  receive 
tax-deductible  receipts.  Contact  Lynn  Miller  at 
South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  Box  578,  West 
Liberty,  OH  43357;  phone  513-465-2296. 

New  appointments: 

•Sherman  Kauffman,  executive  secretary,  In- 
diana-Michigan  Conference,  starting  in 
January.  He  succeeds  Galen  Johns,  who  is 
retiring  after  26  years.  Kauffman  has  been 
pastor  of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  He  will  work  half-time  out  of 
the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  office  in 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

•Elizabeth  Stauffer,  editor,  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference’s  periodical,  Gospel  Evangel,  start- 
ing in  June.  She  succeeded  Jon  Kauffmann- 
Kennel.  Stauffer  is  a former  English  teacher 
and  librarian,  and  is  an  active  member  of  Bon- 
neyville  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church,  where  she  is 
an  elder.  The  editor  position  is  part-time,  and 
she  works  out  of  her  home  in  Union,  Mich. 

•Tom  Bishop,  executive  director,  Mennonite 


Housing  Rehabilitation  Services,  starting  in 
September.  For  the  past  four  years,  he  was 
recruitment  manager  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  housing  organization  serves  low- 
income  families  in  Wichita,  Kans. 

•Dave  King,  administrator,  Camp  Hebron, 
starting  in  September.  He  succeeds  Ralph 
Swartzentruber.  King  was  a health  and 
physical  education  teacher  and  athletic  direc- 
tor at  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School.  Hebron 
is  a Mennonite  facility  near  Halifax,  Pa. 

•Leon  and  Lynette  Bauman,  workers  in  India, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in 
August.  They  teach  at  Woodstock  School  in 
Mussoorie— an  institution  for  missionary 
children  and  others  from  a variety  of  coun- 
tries. Lynette  (Beachy)  is  the  daughter  of 
former  MBM  missionaries  in  India,  and  Leon 
worked  most  recently  as  a sixth-grade  teacher 
at  Penn  View  Christian  School  in  Souderton, 
Pa. 

•Harold  and  Ruth  Lehman,  workers  in  Eng- 
land, Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber. They  are  research  assistants  at  the  Centre 
for  New  Religious  Movements  in  Birmingham. 
Ruth  and  Harold  are  recent  retirees  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  James 
Madison  University. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Ernest  Hess  was  ordained  as  bishop  of 
Lancaster  Conference’s  New  Danville  District 
on  Aug.  24.  He  succeeds  David  Thomas,  who  is 
retiring  after  30  years.  Hess  is  pastor  of  Byer- 
land  Mennonite  Church,  Willow  Street,  Pa., 
and  guidance  counselor  at  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  High  School. 

•Nathan  Hege  was  ordained  as  assistant 
bishop  of  Lancaster  Conference’s  Willow 
Street/Strasburg  District  on  Aug.  10.  A 
former  missionary  in  Ethiopia,  he  is  currently 
copastor  of  Willow  Street  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  and  director  of  Information  Services  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

•James  Waltner  became  lead  pastor  of  College 
Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Aug.  1.  He 
was  previously  pastor  of  Mennonite  Church  of 
Normal,  111. 

•John  Davidhizar  became  pastor  of 
Martinsburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept. 
1.  He  succeeded  Robert  Yoder. 

•Michael  Chandler  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
Philippi  (W.Va.)  Mennonite  Church  on  June  22. 


He  succeeded  Cecile  Eyler. 

•Eli  Showalter  was  licensed  as  associate  pastor 
of  Tri-Lakes  Chapel,  Bristol,  Ind.,  on  July  6.  He 
serves  alongside  Pastor  Dale  Stoll. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associ- 
ates Convention,  Nov.  6-9,  at  the  Valhalla  Inn, 
Kitchener,  Ont.  The  annual  event’s  theme  this 
year  is  “Business  and  Church:  In  Search  of  Ex- 
cellence.” The  main  speaker  is  retired  Goshen 
College  president  Lawrence  Burkholder,  and 
the  Bible  study  leader  is  Manitoba  pastor 
Garry  Loewen.  A variety  of  workshops  will 
also  be  offered,  as  well  as  daylong  seminars  on 
employee  relations,  business  failure,  com- 
munication, counseling,  starting  a business, 
and  liability  insurance.  More  information  may 
be  obtained  from  MEDA  at  402-280  Smith  St., 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3C  1K2;  phone  204-944-1995. 
•Congregational  Homecoming  and  Roy  Koch 
Celebration,  Oct.  2-5,  at  St.  Jacobs  (Ont.)  Men- 
nonite Church.  The  event  focuses  on  the  142- 
year-old  congregation’s  past  as  well  as  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Roy  Koch’s  ordination.  Koch, 
who  began  his  ministry  at  St.  Jacobs,  is  cur- 
rently executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Renewal  Services.  More  information  from  the 
congregation  at  Box  105,  St.  Jacobs,  ON 
NOB  2N0;  phone  519-664-2862. 

•Sharing  Clinic  for  Discipleship,  Oct.  7,  at 
Rocky  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Quakertown, 
Pa.  The  purpose  of  the  event  is  to  introduce 
home  Bible  studies  as  a means  for  spiritual 
growth  and  developing  leaders.  The  congrega- 
tion will  be  assisted  in  the  presentation  by 
Churches  Alive  consultants  from  California. 
More  information  from  the  congregation  at  114 
Rocky  Ridge  Rd.,  Quakertown,  PA  18951; 
phone  215-536-3010. 

•Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church  Fall  Fest,  Oct. 
11,  at  Frank’s  Auction  Barn,  Conneaut  Lake, 
Pa.  The  fifth  annual  event  includes  apple  but- 
ter-making, a flea  market,  pig  roast,  craft  and 
bake  sales,  and  other  activities.  The  proceeds 
will  go  to  the  congregation’s  building  fund. 
More  information  by  calling  814-425-3164  or 
814-336-4329. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Dean  and,  Nancy  Brubaker  returned  from 
Kenya  in  August  following  a three-year  term 
under  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Dean  was  a secondary  teacher,  and  Nancy  was 


AMBS  to  host  Women  in  Ministry  Conference.  “Empowered  for  Action”  is  the  theme  of 
the  1986  Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  to  be  held  Oct.  21-25  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  June  Alliman  Yoder  of  the  AMBS  faculty  is  the  main  speaker. 

Putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  conference  are  Planning  Committee  members 
(left  to  right)  Ellie  Gerig,  Alice  Ramsey er,  Mary  Swartley,  LaJane  Yoder,  Jan  Brown, 
Marlene  Kropf  Mary  Kauffmann-Kennel,  and  Dorothy  Kratz. 

Based  on  the  understanding  that  all  Christians  are  ministers,  the  conference  will 
provide  inspiration  for  women  engaged  in  a wide  variety  of  ministries.  The  program  will 
include  a selection  of  workshops. 

Registration  is  limited,  and  registration  forms  need  to  be  mailed  by  Oct.  1.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from  LaJane  Yoder  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN 
1651 7;  phone  219-295-3726. 
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Chicago  youth  enjoy  Camp  Menno  Haven.  Nearly  50  junior  high  and  high  school  young 
people  from  Chicago— black,  white,  Hispanic,  and  Asian— enjoyed  an  end-of-summer 
experience  recently  at  Camp  Menno  Haven  near  Tiskilwa,  III.  Here  they  take  part  in  a 
cooperative  group-building  game. 

The  five-day  event  was  sponsored  by  Chicago  Area  Mennonites  and  by  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference camp.  It  was  directed  by  Ulli  Klemm,  pastor  of  Manor  Community  Church  in 
Chicago.  The  youth  came  from  11  different  congregations. 

The  organizers  said  they  wanted  a neutral  area,  or  “ shared  turf,"  which  would  help 
break  down  the  barriers  which  often  happen  in  the  city. 


a women's  projects  director.  Their  address  is 
1075  Gypsy  Hill  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 
•Allen  Eshleman  returned  from  Guatemala  in 
August  following  a two-year  term  under 
Eastern  Board.  He  was  involved  in  church 
leadership  training.  His  address  is  2947  Warm 
Spring  Rd.,  Chambersburg,  PA  17201. 

•Paul  and  Esther  Kniss  returned  to  India  in 
September  after  a three-month  North  Amer- 
ican assignment.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers,  they  operate  a Christian  literature 
ministry.  Their  address  is  Box  50,  Ranchi  P.O., 
Ranchi  District.  Bihar  834  001.  India. 

•Dan  and  Christine  Diener  returned  from 
Uruguay  in  September  for  a one-year  North 
American  assignment.  MBM  missionaries, 
they  are  pastoral  leaders  of  Las  Piedras  Men- 
nonite Church.  Their  address  is  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

•Leon  and  Lynette  Bauman  went  to  India  in 
August  to  begin  a three-year  MBM  assign- 
ment. They  teach  at  Woodstock  School — an  in- 
stitution for  missionary  children  and  others 
from  a variety  of  countries.  Their  address  is 
Woodstock  School,  Mussoorie,  Uttar  Pradesh 
248  179,  India. 

•Paul  and  Mary  Lederach  went  to  India  in 
September  to  begin  a four-month  assignment. 
They  teach  at  Union  Biblical  Seminary  under  a 
joint  appointment  by  MBM  and  Commission 
on  Overseas  Mission  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Their  address  is  UBS, 
Bibvewadi,  Box  1425,  Pune  411  037,  India. 

New  books: 

•Building  the  House  Church  by  Lois  Barrett. 
This  is  a popularly  written  manual  on  how  to 
begin  or  develop  a house  church  or  other  small 
group.  A pastor,  author,  and  editor,  Barrett 
wrote  out  of  her  15  years  of  experience  in  house 
churches,  small  groups,  and  intentional  com- 
munities. Published  by  Herald  Press  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  the  book  is  available 
for  $8.95  ($12.55  in  Canada). 

•Mystery  at  Camp  Ichthus  by  Ruth  Nulton 
Moore.  This  is  the  fourth  of  the  Sara  and  Sam 
Series  of  juvenile  novels.  The  author,  a former 
schoolteacher,  is  the  award-winning  writer  of 
numerous  other  books.  Published  by  Herald 
Press,  this  book  is  available  for  $4.95  ($6.70  in 
Canada). 

New  resources: 

•Outreach  calendar  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  The  1987  desk  calendar  features  full- 
color  photographs,  Bible  quotations,  and  a 
“life-is-too-short”  saying  for  each  month. 
“Choosing  Priorities”  is  the  theme  for  the  new 
calendar,  on  which  congregations  can  have 
their  name  and  other  information  imprinted. 
It  can  be  used  for  pastoral  calls,  hospital  visits, 
and  other  purposes.  More  information  is 
available  from  MBM  Media  Ministries,  1251 
Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 
•Children's  Caring  Project  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  new  project,  “Building 
a Church  in  Uruguay,”  helps  children  learn 
about  missions  in  Uruguay  while  contributing 
their  offerings  to  a Mennonite  center  currently 
under  construction  in  the  capital  city.  The 
project  is  designed  for  use  by  Sunday  school 
classes  during  the  current  school  year.  The  ma- 
terials include  a leader’s  guide,  a giving  poster, 
a map  poster,  a children’s  take-home  card,  and 
a take-home  box  bank.  More  information  is 
available  from  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Millersburg,  Ohio:  Jenny  Roth. 
Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.:  Zachary  Brown,  Tim 
Cavanaugh,  and  Scott  Keyser.  Belmont, 
Elkhart,  Ind.:  Robert  Kurtz,  David  Little, 
Maria  Shenk,  and  Marisa  Smucker. 

Change  of  address:  Orrville  Voluntary 
Service  Unit,  from  N.  Crownhill  Rd.,  to  128 
Cherry  St.,  Orrville,  OH  44667. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Bowman,  Greg  and  Ellen  (Witmer),  Fresno, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Maria 
Elise,  July  21. 

Godshall,  Leon  and  Carol  (Yoder), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  David, 
July  5. 

Kauffman,  K.  Scott  and  Jeanie  (Shue), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Scott, 
Aug.  30. 

King,  A.  J.  and  Crystal  (Lehman),  West- 
over,  Md.,  first  child,  Victor  Lehman,  Aug.  2. 

Kniss,  Philip  and  Irene  (Hershberger), 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  third  daughter,  Christina 
Rene,  Aug.  19. 

Miller,  Howard  and  Carolyn  (Eash), 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  first  child,  Hannah  Ka- 
trine, July  26. 

Moyer,  Brad  and  Ann  (Bender),  Plymouth, 
Vt.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Molly  Jean, 
Aug.  2. 

Myers,  Brent  and  Kim  (Correll),  Peru,  Ind., 
third  child,  second  son,  Brent  J.,  Aug.  18. 

Smucker,  Greg  and  Barbara  (Snider), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Leslee  Sara,  Aug.  21. 

Stutzman,  Maurice  and  Carla  (Miller), 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Charity  Joy,  May 
9. 

Stutzman,  Bob  and  Shawn  (Williams),  Red 
Stone  Arsenal,  Ala.,  second  daughter,  Carolyn 
Marie,  Aug.  3. 

Swartzendruber,  Tim  and  Kris  (Schroeder), 


Wellington,  Kans.,  first  child,  Tyler  Jon,  Aug. 
30. 

Unzicker,  Dale  and  Jeanette  (Kandel), 
Fisher,  111.,  second  daughter,  Megan  Shae, 
Aug.  20. 

Welborn,  Steve  and  Debra,  Fisher,  111.,  first 
child,  Courtney  Leigh,  July  1. 

Yoder,  Calvin  W.  and  Judy  (Wagler),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Meghan  Marie, 
Sept.  3. 

Yoder,  Robert  and  Cindy  (Steiner),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Amber  Louise,  Aug.  9. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Albrecht-Brenneman.  Lynn  Albrecht  and 
Kathy  Brenneman,  both  of  Belmont  cong., 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  Devon  Bontrager,  July  26. 

Bontrager-Showalter.  Burdette  L.  Bon- 
trager, Alden,  N.Y.,  and  Carolyn  F.  Showalter, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Springdale  cong.,  by  Titus 
Kauffman  and  Thomas  Beachy,  Aug.  9. 

Erb-Brubaker.  Kevin  Adam  Erb,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Barbara  Romaine 
Brubaker,  Rothsville,  Pa.,  Akron  cong.,  by  Ur- 
bane Peachey,  Aug.  30. 

Hochstetler-Baer.  Omar  Hochstetler, 
Bremen,  Ind.,  and  Annette  Baer,  Goshen,  Ind., 
both  of  North  Main  St.  cong.,  by  Max  Martin, 
Aug.  23. 

Kasdorf-Spicher.  David  Kasdorf  and  Julia 
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Spicher,  both  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Manhattan 
Fellowship,  by  Laurence  Martin  and  Hans 
Kasdorf,. father  of  the  groom,  July  27. 

Martin-Nussbaum.  Charles  R.  Martin, 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  Benton  cong.,  and  JoAnn 
Nussbaum,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg 
cong.,  by  David  Garber  and  Calvin  Kaufman, 
Aug.  30. 

Mast-Neff.  Jim  Mast,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
North  Main  St.  cong.,  and  Patty  Neff,  Nap- 
panee, Ind.,  Mt.  Tabor  Church  of  God,  by  Le- 
land  Culp,  Aug.  23. 

Miller-Graber.  Timothy  J.  Miller, 
Mahomet,  111.,  East  Bend  cong.,  and  Anita  K. 
Graber,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Bourbon  Chapel  cong., 
by  Merv  Birky  and  Howard  Keim,  June  21. 

Neufeld-Erb.  David  Neufeld,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Grace  cong.,  and  Maureen  Epp,  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  by  Wilmer 
Martin,  Aug.  23. 

Peachey-Hostetler.  Charles  Eric  Peachey, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Akron  cong.,  and  Marcella  Rose 
Hostetler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Scottdale  cong.,  by 
Urbane  Peachey,  July  19. 

Redekop-Brandt.  Ben  Redekop,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Fran  Brandt, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
by  Herbert  Brandt,  Aug.  8. 

Redekop-Friesen.  Fred  Redekop, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Laura 
Friesen,  Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  by  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  July  20. 

Rhodes-Cook.  Kevin  Rhodes,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Belmont  cong.,  and  Tonya  Cook,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  by  Duane  Beck,  Aug.  16. 

Ulrich-Hartzler.  John  Ulrich,  Zion  cong., 
and  Tina  Hartzler,  Metamora  cong.,  both  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  Robert  Hartzler,  Aug.  23. 

Vendrely-Gusler.  Pat  Vendrely,  Leo,  Ind., 
North  Leo  cong.,  and  Ann  Gusler,  Monument, 
Colo.,  Beth-El  cong.,  by  Cleon  Nyce,  Aug.  17. 

Widmer-Cutler.  Theodore  Widmer,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Linda 
Cutler,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Valley  Friends 
Church,  by  David  Castle,  Aug.  16. 

Williams-Eichman.  Dean  Williams  and 
Cindie  Eichman,  both  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
Allentown  cong.,  by  Luke  S.  Martin,  June  14. 


OBITUARIES 


Berkey,  Arthur  A.,  son  of  Milo  and  Salina 
Berkey,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Apr.  2, 1905; 
died  of  a stroke  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  Hospital,  Aug. 
20,  1986;  aged  81  y.  On  July  21,  1928,  he  was 
married  to  Lucille  Hess,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  two  daughters  (Esther — Mrs. 
Mahlon  Cender  and  Norma — Mrs.  Peter 
Miller),  one  son  (Weldon),  9 grandchildren,  2 
great-grandsons,  and  3 sisters  (Glada  Miller, 
Viola  Bowman,  Nora  Tubbs).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  24,  in 
charge  of  Cliff  Miller  and  Rich  Hochstetler; 
interment  in  Forest  Grove  Cemetery. 

Kenagy,  Eric  Yake,  son  of  Clif  and  Lois 
(Yake)  Kenagy,  was  born  at  Corvallis,  Oreg., 
Dec.  26, 1966;  died  as  the  result  of  a bicycle/car 
accident  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  9,  1986;  aged  19 
y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sisters  (Susan 
and  Marguerite),  one  brother  (Peter),  and  two 
grandmothers  (Martha  Yake  and  Bertha  Ke- 
nagy). Memorial  services  were  held  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  on  Aug.  11,  with  James  M.  Lapp 
and  Ethel  Metzler  in  charge;  and  at  Albany 
(Oreg.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  13,  in 
charge  of  Ed  Springer  and  Cathy  Passmore; 
interment  in  Knox  Butte  Cemetery. 

Kinsinger,  Erlis,  son  of  Ananias  and  Katie 
(Miller)  Kinsinger,  was  born  in  Iowa  County, 
Iowa,  Mar.  23,  1893;  died  at  Parkview  Manor, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Aug.  15,  1986;  aged  93  y.  On 


June  12,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Fanny  Sho- 
walter,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  Novem- 
ber 1962.  In  November  1973  he  was  married  to 
Malinda  Schweitzer,  who  died  in  May  1981. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Marvel— Mrs. 
Maynard  Yoder),  6 stepchildren  (Elaine — Mrs. 
Stanley  Hochstetler,  Willard,  Sterling, 
Mahlon,  Larry  Schweitzer,  and  Judy— Mrs. 
Wayne  Beachy),  3 grandchildren,  6 great- 
grandchildren, 25  step-grandchildren,  12  step- 
great  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Orval  Kin- 
singer), and  one  sister  (Ruth  Cochran).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  Wellman  (Iowa)  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  18,  in  charge  of  Ron  Kennel  and  Emery 
Hochstetler;  interment  in  West  Union  Cem- 
etery. 

Martin,  Hannah  Bearinger,  was  born  in 
Waterloo  County,  Ont.,  on  Nov.  3, 1893;  died  of 
a stroke  at  Kitchener-Waterloo  Hospital  on 
Aug.  11,  1986;  aged  92  y.  On  Dec.  22,  1914,  she 
was  married  to  Eli  Martin,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  Sept.  1957.  She  is  survived  by  3 
daughters  (Elmeda,  Florence,  and  Erla 
Buehler)  and  3 sons  (Ibra,  Robert,  and  Wil- 
bert). She  was  a member  of  Elmira  (Ont.)  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  13,  in  charge  of  Ray  Brubacher 
and  Mary  Schiedel;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Martin,  Rachel,  daughter  of  Elam  C.  and 
Lavina  (Gingrich)  Martin,  was  born  in  May 
City,  Iowa,  July  10  1906;  died  at  Landis  Homes, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  April  20,  1986;  aged  79  y.  On  July 
10,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Emanuel  Martin, 
who  died  on  April  1,  1966.  Surviving  are  6 
daughters  (Ruth  — Mrs.  John  Giagnocavo, 
Erma — Mrs.  J.  Dale  Landis,  Lavina — Mrs. 
Ivan  Redcay,  Alma — Mrs.  Mark  G.  Landis, 
Rachael — Mrs.  Henry  Freed,  Karen— Mrs. 
Edward  Harrison),  5 sons  (Elam,  Emanuel, 
Emerson,  Ezra,  and  Allen),  43  grandchildren, 
36  great-grandchildren,  9 step-grandchildren, 
14  step-great-grandchildren,  1 step-great- 
great-granddaughter,  2 brothers  (Ivan  and 
Ezra),  and  5 sisters  (Anna  Zimmerman,  Ellen 
Fox,  Lavina,  Irene,  and  Vera  Martin).  She  was 
a member  of  Gingrich  Mennonite  Church, 
where  services  were  held  on  Apr.  23,  in  charge 
of  John  G.  Landis  and  Keith  Weaver;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Dana  Lynn,  son  of  Rex  and  Esther 
Jean  Miller,  was  born  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  on  Jan. 
15,  1955;  died  by  drowning,  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  on 
Aug.  19,  1986;  aged  31  y.  On  Oct.  23,  1982,  he 
was  married  to  Eleanor  Schrock,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Joel  Andrew)  and 
three  brothers  (Kevin,  Jonathon,  and  Jeff). 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  21,  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  in  charge  of  Cliff  Miller;  inter- 
ment in  Violett  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Fannie  Gingerich,  daughter  of 
Uriah  and  Elizabeth  (Briskey)  Mast,  was  born 
on  June  29,  1910;  died  at  Indiana  University 
Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  August  13, 
1986;  aged  76  y.  On  Mar.  25, 1932,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Dan  Gingerich,  who  died  on  May  2, 
1958.  On  June  29,  1969,  she  was  married  to 
Ezra  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Denver  and  Loren),  6 grandchildren,  and 
4 great-grandchildren.  She  was  pre-deceased 
by  one  son.  She  was  a member  of  Santa  Fe 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Central  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  16,  in 
charge  of  Walter  Beachy  and  Eugene  Head- 
ings; interment  in  Yaggey  Cemetery. 

Neff,  G.  Henry,  was  born  in  Bristol,  Ind.,  on 
Oct.  16,  1905,  died  in  Elkhart  General  Hospital 
on  Aug.  26, 1986.  On  Apr.  10, 1926,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Leota  M.  Thompson,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Betty — Mrs.  Ken- 
neth L.  Ingram),  one  son  (Robert),  9 grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  3 sisters 
(Florence — Mrs.  Dewey  Bertch,  Myrtle — Mrs. 
Calvin  Smeltzer,  and  Ida — Mrs.  Levi  Weaver), 
and  one  brother  (Lester).  He  was  a member  of 
Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 


vices were  held  at  the  Hartzler-Gutermuth 
Funeral  Home,  with  Charles  Cooper  in  charge; 
interment  in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Lavern  Allen,  son  of  Mervin  and 
Fannie  (Wengerd)  Schrock,  was  born  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  on  July  19,  1945;  died  of  a heart 
attack  in  Peoria,  Ariz.,  Sept.  1, 1986;  aged  41  y. 
On  July  18,  1981,  he  was  married  to  Debbie 
Clark,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  is  a son 
(Will),  his  parents  (Mervin  and  Fannie 
Schrock),  2 sisters  (Marilyn  Wagler  and  Rita 
Bishop),  and  4 brothers  (Norman,  Ed,  Gary, 
and  Dale).  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  Sept.  4,  in  charge  of  David 
Mann  and  Dennis  Daniels;  interment  in 
Resthaven  Memorial  Park,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Swartzendruber,  Loise,  daughter  of  Henry 
A.  and  Barbara  (Guengerich)  Yoder,  was  born 
in  Parnell,  Iowa,  on  Apr.  16, 1922;  died  at  Ford 
Hospital  in  Detroit,  Mich.;  aged  64  y.  On  Nov. 
14,  1943,  she  was  married  to  Raymond  W. 
Swartzendruber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Barbara — Mrs.  Stanley  Orlik, 
Karen — Mrs.  Michael  Osterhout,  Treva— Mrs. 
Larry  Dressier,  Debra — Mrs.  Ralph  Swartz- 
endruber), 2 sons  (Leslie  and  Marvin),  17  grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Erma — Mrs.  Glen  Swartz- 
endruber and  Esther — Mrs.  John  Steckley),  3 
brothers  (Francis,  Jacob,  and  Orville),  and  a 
sister-in-law  (Mrs.  Orpha  Yoder).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  a grandson,  two  brothers, 
and  a sister.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Michigan  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug. 
30,  in  charge  of  Herbert  Troyer  and  Luke 
Yoder;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Eli  J.  and 
Anna  (Swartzendruber)  Miller,  was  born  in 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,  on  Dec.  1,  1890;  died  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  on  July  28, 
1986;  aged  95  y.  On  Aug.  11, 1912,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Cristian  J.  Yoder,  who  died  in  1946.  She 
is  survived  by  a daughter  (Katie  Lind)  and  2 
sons  (Harold  and  Curtis),  8 grandchildren,  3 
step-grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren, 
and  5 step-great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  West  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  30,  in 
charge  of  Emery  Hochstetler;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
Oct.  4 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-11 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  10- 
11 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  homecoming,  Oct.  10-12 
West  Coast  Mennonite  Writers  Workshop,  Salem,  Oreg.,  Oct. 
17-19 

Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 
Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
24-26 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegates’  meeting,  Nov.  1 
Franconia  Conference,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  8 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 
13-14 . 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Lombard,  111.,  Nov.  13-15 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Nov.  14-15 
Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23, 1987 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12,  1987 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


‘Campaign  of  Conscience’  launched 
to  change  U.S.  stand  on  Nicaragua 

Hundreds  of  communities  across  the 
United  States  have  joined  in  a “Campaign 
of  Conscience”  to  change  U.S.  policies  in 
Nicaragua  and  hold  Congress  accountable 
for  its  vote  on  aid  to  the  “contra”  rebels 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government  of  Nicaragua. 

The  campaign,  organized  by  Witness 
for  Peace,  will  help  make  U.S.  policies  on 
Nicaragua  a key  issue  in  the  November 
elections.  This  will  be  done  by  gathering 
one  million  signatures  on  a statement 
denouncing  contra  aid  and  calling  for  a 
just  U.S.  stand  toward  Nicaragua. 

The  congressional  vote  for  aid  to  the 
contras  was  a declaration  of  war,  said  the 
200  religious  leaders  who  launched  the 
campaign  recently  in  Washington,  D.C. 
“It  was  a shameful  action  which  betrays 
the  ideals  of  our  nation.” 


Vatican  strips  Curran  of  status 
as  Catholic  theologian 

For  the  first  time,  the  Vatican  has 
stripped  an  American  theologian  of  the 
right  to  teach  theology  in  a Catholic 
university.  After  a seven-year  investiga- 
tion, the  Holy  See  issued  a decision  that 
effectively  ousts  Charles  Curran,  a prom- 
inent liberal  theologian,  from  his  post  at 
Catholic  University  of  America  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  Vatican’s  Sacred  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  said  that  Father 
Curran’s  writings  on  sexual  ethics  were 
at  odds  with  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  It  revoked  the  priest’s  authori- 
zation to  teach  as  a Catholic  theologian. 


Three  Lutheran  denominations  vote  to 
go  ahead  with  1987  merger 

Three  Lutheran  denominations  cli- 
maxed four  years  of  negotiations  recently 
by  voting  to  go  ahead  with  a 1987  merger 
that  will  create  the  fourth  largest 
Protestant  body  in  the  United  States— 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

But  the  euphoric  mood  was  dampened 
when  a scheduled  noontime  announce- 
ment of  voting  results  at  the  three 
church  conventions  in  three  different  cit- 
ies was  aborted  by  mechanical  failure, 
and  a defrocked  minister  grabbed  the  mi- 
crophone at  one  of  the  conventions  and 


began  reading  a statement  predicting 
failure  for  the  merger. 

Meeting  simultaneously  to  approve  the 
historic  merger  were  the  2.9-million- 
member  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (in 
Milwaukee),  the  2.3-million-member 
American  Lutheran  Church  (in  Min- 
neapolis), and  the  110,000-member  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches 
(in  Chicago).  Missing  from  the  merger  is 
the  conservative  2.6-million-member  Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri  Synod. 

The  New  York-based  LCA,  formed  in 
1962  by  a merger  of  four  denominations, 
is  largely  of  Swedish,  German,  Finnish, 
and  Danish  heritage.  The  Minneapolis- 
based  ALC  was  created  by  the  1960 
merger  of  three  churches  of  mostly  Nor- 
wegian and  Danish  extraction.  The  St. 
Louis-based  AELC  was  the  product  of  a 
1976  breakway  over  doctrinal  issues  from 
the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod, 
whose  heritage  is  largely  German. 


Catholic  approval  increasing 
for  ordination  of  women 

Support  for  the  ordination  of  women  is 
increasing  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a recent 
Gallup  survey.  Despite  the  continuing 
Vatican  ban  on  woman  priests,  the  survey 
showed  that  47  percent  favored  ordina- 
tion of  women,  up  from  29  percent  in  a 
1974  survey.  Fifty-one  percent  of  men  ap- 
proved, compared  with  44  percent  of 
women. 

The  survey  was  part  of  a series  docu- 
menting changes  in  attitudes  on  a variety 
of  subjects  on  the  part  of  American 
Catholics,  seeking  to  determine  reasons 
for  the  decline  in  the  number  of  priests  in 
the  past  two  decades. 

Survey  director  Dean  Hoge  said  the 
image  of  the  priesthood  is  improving  be- 
cause attitudes  toward  the  church  are 
stabilizing  “after  the  turmoil  of  the  70s.” 
He  predicted  that  the  decline  in  priestly 
vocations  “may  level  off”  as  a result. 


Canadian  Anglicans  say  they’re 
ready  for  women  bishops 

A woman’s  place  is  in  the  house— the 
House  of  Bishops — according  to  Canadian 
Anglicans.  Meeting  recently  in  Winnipeg 
for  their  General  Synod,  they  voted  to  ask 
the  Lambeth  Conference,  a 1988  meeting 
of  the  world’s  Anglican  bishops,  to 
“search  for  a way  of  upholding  the  unity 
of  the  church”  while  permitting  Anglican 
churches  around  the  world  to  elect 
women  as  bishops. 

Anglicans  in  several  countries  (includ- 
ing the  United  States,  where  they  are 
called  Episcopalians)  ordain  women  as 
priests,  but  so  far  no  woman  has  been 
elected  a bishop.  At  a recent  meeting  in 
Toronto,  the  world’s  Anglican  primates 


(the  heads  of  national  Anglican  churches) 
asked  that  churches  employ  caution  in 
moving  toward  selection  of  women 
bishops  until  after  the  Lambeth  meeting. 

The  movement  is  seen  as  potentially  di- 
visive, both  within  and  outside  the  An- 
glican Communion.  Some  Anglican 
bodies — notably  the  Church  of  England— 
do  not  yet  ordain  women  as  priests. 

Canadian  bishops  are  solidly  behind 
having  women  as  colleagues.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  House  of  Bishops  just  before 
the  synod,  they  prepared  a statement  in 
which  they  said  God  has  blessed  the 
ministry  of  women  priests,  “which  af- 
firms our  belief  that  our  church  was  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  its  decision  10 
years  ago  to  proceed  with  the  ordination 
of  women.” 


Bishops  note  problems  facing  families 
headed  by  single  women 

The  American  Catholic  bishops  have 
declared  that  the  U.S.  economy  must 
adjust  to  the  realities  of  growing  num- 
bers of  families  headed  by  single  women. 
Their  annual  Labor  Day  statement  called 
for  increased  federal  spending  on  child 
care,  paid  maternity  leave,  and  major 
changes  in  welfare  and  tax  policies  to  help 
low-income  women  who  work  outside  the 
home,  as  well  as  those  who  want  to  be 
full-time  mothers. 

The  statement,  titled  “Family  and 
Work,”  underscored  the  impact  of  eco- 
nomic decisions  on  the  well-being  of  fami- 
lies and  set  the  bishops  apart  from  other 
groups  that  rally  under  the  “pro-family” 
banner.  Conservative  Christian  forces  ac- 
tive in  the  religious  New  Right,  for 
instance,  have  criticized  most  of  the  pro- 
posals endorsed  in  the  bishops’  Labor  Day 
message. 

The  statement  said  that  pro-family 
groups  must  go  beyond  simply  upholding 
moral  standards  and  attempting  to  shape 
individual  conduct.  They  must  also  press 
for  new  social  and  economic  initiatives 
that  benefit  families. 


Cynthia  Wedel,  ecumenical  leader 
for  many  years,  dead  at  77 

Cynthia  Clark  Wedel,  a veteran  ecu- 
menist who  served  as  president  of  both 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  died  on  Aug. 
24  at  the  age  of  77.  She  lived  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  and  had  been  ill  for  several 
months. 

A prominent  Episcopal  laywoman,  she 
devoted  a long  career  to  church  work, 
serving  in  both  executive  staff  and  volun- 
tary leadership  posts  in  her  own  church 
and  in  ecumenical  organizations.  She  was 
a psychologist  by  profession,  earning  a 
doctorate  from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Wedel  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  the 
presidency  of  both  NCC  and  WCC. 
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The  truth 


“Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.  ” — John  8:32 

I have  written  before  of  irony  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  I 
think  John  surely  meant  to  convey  irony  by  the  discussion 
about  truth  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews  in  John  8.  Jesus’ 
point  is  misunderstood  and  an  argument  develops  over 
genealogy.  Knowing  the  truth  is  difficult  when  we  aren’t 
sure  what  the  question  is. 

Several  recent  publications  that  came  to  my  attention 
have  discussed  the  question  of  truth  in  a less  profound 
sense  than  John’s.  Their  question  is:  how  much  of  what 
we  read  and  hear  is  really  truth?  What  can  we  believe? 

Media  Development,  the  journal  of  World  Association 
for  Christian  Communication,  devotes  its  current  issue  to 
“Lies  and  Lying.”  The  editorial  recalls  a time  when 
journalists  considered  it  their  responsibility  to  find  the 
truth  and  report  it.  It  was  never  really  that  easy,  says  the 
editorial,  and  the  situation  is  getting  worse.  “Lying,  de- 
ceiving, and  disinformation  have  now  become  easy, 
thanks  to  the  powerful  combination  of  words,  music, 
images,  and  symbols  in  the  modern  media.” 

This  point  is  developed  further  in  an  article,  “Creating 
Webs  of  Illusion,”  by  Gregor  T.  Goethals.  Goethals  says 
that  as  in  the  U.S.  the  influence  of  “family,  church,  and 
neighborhood”  have  declined  as  moral  teachers,  “news- 
papers, radio,  and  television  have  generated  and  nurtured 
collective  meanings.”  Accordingly,  “the  news 
broadcasters  have  become  authorities  to  whom  the  public 
turns.” 

National  leaders  have  noted  this  and  have  sought  to  uti- 
lize the  news  system  for  their  own  benefit.  Says  Goethals, 
this  “has  stimulated  the  fine  art  of  illusion,  if  not  the 
craft  of  deception.”  Goethals  reviews  the  use  of  television 
by  U.S.  presidential  candidates.  In  the  early  50s  Richard 
Nixon  used  it  to  his  advantage.  Then  in  1960  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy looked  better  than  Nixon  on  the  TV  debates,  and 
Nixon  lost. 

In  1976  Carter  overtook  Ford  on  TV,  and  in  1980  it  was 
Reagan  over  Carter.  “Reagan  impressed  [viewers]  as  one 
who  could  come  in,  take  charge,  restore  pride  and  confi- 
dence, and  get  the  nation  moving  again.”  He  has  been  able 
to  perpetuate  this  image  through  nearly  six  years  of 
presidency.  One  of  his  early  uses  of  TV,  reports  Goethals, 
was  signing  a tax  bill  which  gave  the  rich  a break  on  taxes 
and  began  a drain  on  the  national  income. 

It  was  a “photo  opportunity”  in  which  the  president  and 
first  lady  on  their  ranch  in  California  were  dressed  in 
Western-style  clothes.  “The  president  swaggered  out  of 
his  ranch  house  and  strode  over  to  an  outdoor  desk  piled 
with  papers  to  sign.  There,  pen  in  hand,  he  ‘conquered’  the 


real  enemy:  taxes.”  In  the  years  that  have  followed,  the 
president  continues  popular  even  as  the  economic  future 
of  the  country  is  being  wasted  away  by  the  biggest  defi- 
cits ever  known  to  mankind. 

Why  is  the  president  so  beloved?  an  interviewer  for  The 
Progressive  magazine  asked  Gore  Vidal.  “He  never  tells 
you  bad  news,”  replied  Vidal.  “He  doesn’t  mind  lying.  He 
doesn’t  mind  making  no  sense.  He  understands  that  tele- 
vision is  nothing  but  fleeting  images”  (The  Progressive, 
September,  1986). 

This  is  not  the  first  time  an  American  president  has 
been  accused  of  deceiving  the  people.  A bitter  joke  going 
around  in  the  60s,  as  I recall,  went  something  like  this: 
“How  can  you  tell  when  the  president  is  lying?  When  he 
rubs  his  nose,  he’s  not  lying.  When  he  pulls  his  ear,  he’s 
not  lying.  When  he  straightens  his  hair,  he’s  not  lying. 

But  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  he’s  lying.”  So  why  all  the 
concern  20  years  later?  Is  it  so  surprising  that  a president 
would  seek  to  twist  the  truth?  Haven’t  politicians  done  it 
for  millennia?” 

True,  but  now  it  is  we  who  are  being  called  upon  to 
make  up  our  minds  about  the  issues  of  our  time.  A study 
of  political  manipulation  of  the  press  is  also  reported  in 
Media  Development.  In  “U.S.  Press  Coverage  in  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador,”  Margaret  Trost  says  that  the  reporting 
of  events  has  been  influenced  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion’s contrasting  positions  on  these  two  countries.  She 
writes,  “The  tendency  of  the  U.S.  press  to  report  world 
politics  through  the  eyes  of  Washington  has  been  an  im- 
portant resource  of  the  current  administration.  ...  By 
focusing  on  the  Washington  agenda,’  U.S.  press  coverage 
of  the  bitter  conflicts  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  has 
‘taken  the  bait’  provided  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
The  result  has  been  a compromise  with  truth.” 

“Be  wise  as  serpents,”  Jesus  reportedly  told  his  dis- 
ciples at  the  beginning  of  a campaign  (Matt.  10:16).  It  is  a 
proper  warning.  If  it  is  true  that  family,  church,  and 
neighborhood  are  in  decline  as  moral  teachers  and  the 
communication  media  have  taken  their  place,  the  role  of 
these  media  becomes  more  crucial.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
press  is  being  manipulated  by  the  government,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  average  citizen  is  confused  and  out  of 
touch. 

But  we  who  take  the  family  and  the  church  seriously 
have  resources  that  others  lack.  One  resource  we  have  is 
fellow  Mennonites  and  North  American  service  workers 
in  many  of  the  areas  of  conflict.  We  are  not  limited  to  the 
one-sided  interpretation  given  on  the  evening  news.  We 
do  well  to  listen  to  these  members  of  our  own  church 
family  who  will  help  us  to  get  a broader  perspective. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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A commentary  on  Mennonite  ministries  and  the  crisis  in  southern  Africa 


Understanding  a complex  situation 

by  three  Mennonite  agencies 


Over  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  public  news  media  stimulated  by  the  rapid 
pace  of  events  in  southern  Africa.  Those  events  and  their 
effects  on  Mennonite/Brethren  in  Christ  involvement  in 
the  region  have  similarly  increased  the  reporting  and  dis- 
cussion in  our  own  church  media.  Noting  that  to  a signifi- 
cant degree  there  is  a shared  purpose  and  history  in  the 
work  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Africa 
Inter-Mennonite  Mission,  and  Mennonite  Central  Corn- 


Apartheid  is  sin  and 
incompatible  with 
the  Christian  gospel. 


mittee  in  southern  Africa,  it  seems  right  that  the  com- 
ments below  be  made  jointly  by  the  three  agencies. 

The  following  is  not  an  attempt  to  suggest  a Men- 
nonite/Brethren in  Christ  “policy”  on  southern  Africa. 

We  believe  that  the  diversity  of  views  already  expressed 
by  Mennonite  workers  and  others  on  southern  Africa  is  a 
positive  reflection  of  how  many  of  us  have  struggled  to 
understand  a very  complex  situation  to  which  we  are  rela- 
tive newcomers.  While  we  wish  to  speak  to  our  intentions 
and  perspectives  as  organizations  in  southern  Africa, 
these  intentions  and  perspectives  have  validity  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  incarnated  by  our  workers  in  the 
region. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  reflections  which  we  wish 
to  share  jointly  with  the  broader  Mennonite/Brethren  in 
Christ  constituency. 

1.  Mennonites  first  came  to  southern  Africa  out  of  a 

desire  to  know  more  about,  and  to  engage  in  ministries  of 
witness,  service,  and  reconciliation  in  the  context  of 
apartheid.  As  entry  into  South  Africa  itself  has 
consistently  been  made  difficult  for  Mennonites  by  the 
South  African  government,  programs  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  surrounding  countries  of  Lesotho, 


The  three  agencies  are  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Africa  Inter- 
Mennonite  Mission,  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


Swaziland,  and  Botswana.  More  recently  Mennonite 
workers  have  been  placed  in  Transkei,  an  “independent” 
South  African  “homeland”  or  “bantustan.”  While  these 
programs  have  inevitably  broadened  our  perspectives  and 
have  resulted  in  new  foci  of  attention,  the  South  African 
apartheid  system  continues  to  be  an  inevitable  frame  of 
reference  for  all  southern  Africa  Mennonite  activity.  All 
countries  in  southern  Africa  are  politically  and  eco- 
nomically linked  to  the  power  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

2.  Apartheid  is  a system  of  legalized  separation  of 
races  practiced  by  South  Africa’s  white  minority  govern- 
ment against  the  country’s  black,  mixed  race,  and  Asian 
majority.  While  the  South  African  government  has 
recently  implemented  some  substantive  changes  within 
the  apartheid  system,  it  has  not  yet  publicly  repudiated 
its  fundamental  policy  of  separation  of  the  races.  We  join 
the  large  majority  of  South  African  Christians  in  assert- 
ing that  apartheid  is  sin  and  incompatible  with  the  Chris- 
tian gospel. 

3.  The  South  African  conflict  is  extremely  complex. 

We  as  North  American  Mennonite/Brethren  in  Christ  or- 
ganizations do  not  have  a long  history  there.  For  many  of 
us,  because  of  our  socioeconomic  class,  historical 
experience  as  a people,  and  our  lack  of  easy  access  to 
South  Africa,  understanding  the  struggle  of  both  black 
and  white  South  Africans  is  especially  difficult.  As  a 
result,  Mennonite  agencies  in  southern  Africa  engage  in  a 
variety  of  ministries  under  the  auspices  of  national  coun- 
cils of  churches  as  well  as  those  of  individual  denomina- 
tions and  congregations,  including  African  independent 
churches.  These  relationships  inform  our  program  direc- 
tion in  the  region.  In  South  Africa  itself  some  of  us  have 
been  closely  related  to  the  South  African  Council  of 
Churches  and  have  supported  a variety  of  its  programs, 
including  the  programs  of  one  of  its  regional  bodies,  the 
Transkei  Council  of  Churches. 

5.  Mennonite  workers  in  southern  Africa  long  for  a 
peaceful,  nonviolent  end  to  apartheid.  It  is  our  belief 
that  all  human  conflict,  including  apartheid,  is  ultimately 
rooted  in  selfishness  and  sin.  Efforts  to  achieve  reconcil- 
iation which  exclude  calls  to  repentance  and  submission 
to  the  power  of  Christ  cannot  but  fall  short  of  their  objec- 
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Since  Mennonite  mission/service  workers  find  it  difficult  to 
enter  South  Africa  itself  they  are  assigned  to  the  small  coun- 
tries which  border  it.  Here  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  Phil  Copeland  serves  at  the  Palapye  Dryland  Crop 
Demonstration  Farm  in  Botswana. 


tives.  We  recognize  that  there  has  been  a long  history  of 
nonviolent  resistance  to  apartheid  by  both  black  and 
white  South  Africans,  and  Mennonites  have  been  suppor- 
tive of  such  groups  and  individuals.  But  in  South  Africa, 
as  in  every  other  country  where  Mennonite/Brethren  in 
Christ  mission  and  service  agencies  are  involved,  Men- 
nonite workers  relate  closely  to,  and  come  to  love  and 
respect,  Christians  and  others  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  injustice  and  oppression,  but  who  do  not  share  the 
Anabaptist  commitment  to  nonviolence.  While  we  affirm 
our  historic  convictions  regarding  nonviolence,  we 
nonetheless  encourage  our  workers  to  establish  such  rela- 
tionships as  a part  of  a listening  and  learning 
servanthood  posture. 

6.  North  American  Mennonites  ask  the  question  of 
violence/nonviolence  in  a particularly  personal  way — 
how  will  I or  will  I not  participate  in  a violent  act  or 
activity?  Black  South  Africans  encounter  the  issue  of  vio- 
lence/nonviolence from  another  perspective — namely 
that  of  being  victims  of  violence  on  a daily  basis.  Where 
they  live,  work,  go  to  school,  shop,  and  eat  is  determined 
by  coercion,  violent  laws,  and  violent  enforcement.  Before 


Mennonites  can  with  any  credibility  share  something  of 
our  own  convictions  regarding  nonviolence  in  South 
Africa,  it  is  imperative  that  we  understand  as  fully  as 
possible  how  black  South  Africans  experience  the  violence 
of  apartheid.  Again,  that  understanding  comes  through 
listening,  and  participating  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

7.  Mennonites  are  likely  to  be  misunderstood  in 

South  Africa,  if  we  are  faithful  to  Christ.  We  believe  that 
the  example  of  Christ  will  lead  us  to  be  less  concerned 
about  how  we  are  perceived  by  the  South  African  govern- 
ment or  by  the  revolutionary  movements  and  more 
concerned  about  whether  we  are  standing  with  the  hurt 
and  suffering.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  Jesus 
also  was  widely  misunderstood  in  his  time. 

8.  As  mission/service  administrators,  some  of  us 
have  chosen  to  write  to  leaders  of  our  own  governments 
expressing  concerns  about  policies  toward  South  Africa. 
At  times  some  of  us  have  chosen  to  encourage  sanctions 


We  resist  the  call  from  both 
‘right’  and  ‘left’  to  take 
organizational  policy  positions 
on  South  Africa. 


or  divestment,  at  times  we  have  written  to  South  African 
government  leaders  expressing  concern  over  detentions  or 
other  policies,  or  to  South  African  church  leaders  express- 
ing our  support  and  encouragement.  However,  we  resist 
the  call  from  both  “right”  and  “left”  to  take  organiza- 
tional policy  positions  on  South  Africa.  Rather,  we  en- 
courage our  workers  to  incarnate  Christian  love  and  a 
longing  for  justice  in  the  diversity  of  situations  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  and  to  share  with  North  American 
sisters  and  brothers  the  insights  and  convictions  on 
specific  issues  which  they  gain  from  such  service. 

9.  The  suffering  of  human  beings  in  South  Africa  is  a 
necessary  focus  of  our  love  and  concern,  because  we 
claim  allegiance  to  the  God  of  all  history  rather  than  to  a 
national  god,  and  because  we  believe  that  the  church  is 
the  universal  community  of  people  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
North  Americans  are  called  upon  to  inform  themselves 
about  the  South  African  situation,  to  reject  the  simplistic 
interpretations  of  the  conflict  which  try  to  put  it  pri- 
marily in  the  context  of  East/West  struggles,  and  to 
identify  and  respond  to  ways  by  which  North  American 
governments  and  corporations  may  be  participating  in 
support  for  apartheid. 

10.  We  look  ahead  to  the  critical  time  which  will 
follow  the  dismantling  of  apartheid.  We  commit  our- 
selves to  continue  the  process  of  listening  and  learning 
from  the  people  of  southern  Africa,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
cussion among  ourselves,  in  an  ongoing  effort  to  discern 
our  role  for  that  time.  We  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
for  understanding,  wisdom,  and  enablement  to  be  God’s 
people  in  that  context  as  well  as  now. 
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Sexual  violence  in  the  media: 
a call  to  action 


by  Kenneth  J.  Weaver 


Several  California  youngsters  recently  went  to  trial  for 
a “broomstick”  rape  of  a young  woman  after  such  a brutal 
scene  was  shown  on  television.  Immediately  after  the 
film  The  Deerhunter  was  shown  in  theaters  and  on  cable 
TV,  39  young  men  across  the  United  States  died  from 
playing  Russian  roulette.  Such  horror  stories  regularly 
appear  in  news  reports  across  the  land. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  new  menu  of  sexual  violence 
in  public  media?  Or  weren’t  you  aware  that  through 
broadcast  deregulation,  satellite  and  cable  broadcasting, 
and  unregulated  video  your  children  can  “see  blood- 
thirsty butchers,  killers/drillers,  zonked  Zombies,  and 
sadistic  slayers  slash,  strangle,  mangle,  and  mutilate 
bare-breasted  beauties  in  bondage,”  according  to  an  ad- 
vertisement for  the  videocassette  The  Best  of  Film  Gore ? 
And  Tool-Box  Murders  is  one  of  the  most-rented 
videocassettes  in  the  U.S.  It  portrays  a maniac  who 
murders  women  with  drills  and  hammers. 

Music  Television  (MTV)  combines  visual  images  and 
rock  music  for  use  as  background  entertainment.  Such 
“music  videos,”  available  on  cassette  for  home  use, 
frequently  show  women  as  sexual  victims  and  suggest 
they  actually  enjoy  the  torment  of  rape,  bondage,  and 
mutilation. 

The  effect  of  media  violence.  The  above  descriptions 
are  not  hearsay,  or  the  reckless  comments  of  an  ultra-con- 
servative to  solicit  funds  from  you  for  some  ministry. 
Many  secular  and  professional  persons,  along  with  Chris- 
tian leaders,  are  concerned  about  the  influence  of  sexual 
violence  in  the  media  on  adults,  as  well  as  youth  and 
children.  Current  research  puts  the  problem  in  sharp 
focus. 

Research  to  date  shows  ample  evidence  that  sexually 
violent  material  in  the  media  does  affect  attitudes. 

Recent  studies  conducted  by  Edward  Donnerstein  and 
Neal  Malamuth  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  indicate 
that  the  effect  of  sexually  explicit  and  violent  films  was  to 
break  down  normal  inhibitions  and  encourage  violent  be- 
havior. For  example,  after  seeing  violent  and  emotionally 
violent  material  in  research  settings,  50  percent  of  the 
“normal”  male  subjects  admitted  to  at  least  some  chance 
they  would  rape,  if  assured  of  not  getting  caught. 

The  effects  of  sexually  aggressive  material  in  the  media 
can  have  long-range  and  far-reaching  implications.  What 
does  it  say  to  us  about  the  nature  of  family  life  and  the 
relationships  between  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  and  the  future  generations  of  children? 

Television  was  controlled  by  the  government  and  the 
television  industry  until  the  recent  deregulation 
procedure  by  the  Reagan  administration.  Because  of 
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public  pressure,  the  movie  industry  rates  films  for 
theater  viewing  to  help  parents  guide  their  children’s 
viewing.  Today,  cable  and  the  videocassette  phenomena 
are  without  any  controls  by  the  government  or  industry. 

This  places  the  responsibility  directly  back  on  the 
viewer  and  on  parents  and  church  leaders.  But  what 
can  we  do?  We  live  in  a degraded  society  in  which  real 
death  and  real  wars  have  become  just  one  more  choice  in 
public  media.  Kids  prefer  MTV’s  softcore  fantasies  to 
their  own  creative  imagination,  and  sexually  violent  films 
are  among  America’s  most-rented  videocassettes. 

Several  denominations  involved  in  the  Communica- 
tions Commission  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  are 


Now  is  the  time  to  be  informed, 
to  speak  up,  and  to  increase 
the  communication  of  our 
Bible-based  values. 


actively  involved  with  the  government  and  industry  to 
develop  several  forms  of  rating  and  control  options  for 
parents.  Additionally,  cable  systems  should  provide  you 
with  “lock  boxes”  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  an 
unauthorized  person  to  view  the  “adult”  cable  channels. 
Satellite  and  cable  systems  are  being  asked  to  sort  out 
their  material  into  separate  channels  so  that  some  will  be 
acceptable  for  family  viewing  while  others  can  be  viewed 
only  by  choice  of  those  who  insist  on  immoral  media,  in 
the  same  way  that  one  must  choose  to  buy  a magazine 
such  as  Playboy  rather  than  have  it  automatically  de- 
livered simply  because  you  have  a mailbox  or  a cable  con- 
nection. 

The  church  responds.  Several  denominations  working 
through  Media  Action  Research  Center  are  producing 
educational  materials  concerning  sexual  violence  in  the 
media.  This  curriculum  of  five  modules  will  be  designed 
for  7-12-year-olds.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House  participated  in  the  initial  fund- 
ing and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  able  to  market  this  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  in  the  same  way  we  participated  in 
Television  Awareness  Training,  which  was  also  produced 
by  Media  Action  Research  Center  10  years  ago.  Research 
such  as  that  of  Donnerstein  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin suggests  that  the  negative  influence  of  sexual  vio- 
lence in  media  can  not  only  be  reduced,  but  reversed  by 
adequate  educational  activity. 
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Media  & Values,  an  interfaith  media  magazine,  has 
produced  a special  issue  on  sexual  violence  in  media. 
Media  & Values  is  an  educationally  oriented  periodical 
designed  for  congregational  leaders.  Copies  of  this  issue 
are  available  from  MBM  Media  Ministries  (1251  Virginia 
Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801),  which  is  a participating 
sponsor. 

Take  positive  action.  Our  work  in  this  area  has  only 
begun.  Will  the  sexual,  moral,  and  family  values  of  Men- 
nonites  in  the  next  generation  be  shaped  and  influenced 
in  the  same  way  that  our  values  were  shaped  by  the  sec- 
ular and  materialistic  values  of  our  North  American  cul- 
ture in  the  last  generation? 


A close  community 

by  Keith  A.  Miller 

On  an  “Interest  and  Skills  Inventory”  completed 
several  years  ago,  a handful  of  us  at  Howard-Miami  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  indicated  our  willing- 
ness to  assist  with  local  evangelistic  work,  knowing  fully 
that  this  was  a nebulous  category  which  probably  never 
would  involve  a specific  assignment.  But  D.  C.  Myers  and 
Linn  Otto,  our  Missions  Committee,  changed  all  that. 

D.  C.  and  Linn  developed  a map  of  the  area  surround- 
ing Howard-Miami’s  meetinghouse,  identifying 
households  and  noting  whether  persons  in  them  were 
churched — whether  Anabaptist  or  some  other  denomina- 
tional background.  Then,  reminding  us  that  we  had 
earlier  offered  our  services,  they  asked  us  “evangelists”  to 
make  our  own  community  surveys,  mapping  out  a section 
and  similarly  marking  it.  The  objectives,  as  D.  C.  put 
them,  were  “to  force  you  to  do  a close  community  survey” 
and  “to  provide  bulletin  board  materials  for  a neighbor- 
hood awareness  that  this  too  is  our  mission.” 

I’m  still  compiling  the  final  data,  but  I made  a start 
recently  when  I took  a walking  survey  of  my  block.  At  six 
of  the  35  homes,  no  one  responded  to  my  knocks.  A 
number  already  had  been  identified  as  “churched.”  But  at 
several  others,  I made  discoveries  which  produced  lasting 
impressions.  I discovered,  for  instance,  that  most  of  my 
neighbors  were  friendly  and  responsive,  welcoming  my 
door-to-door  survey  questions. 

In  addition,  I learned  that  one  of  my  thought-to-be 
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Now  is  the  time  to  be  informed,  to  speak  up,  and  to 
increase  the  communication  of  our  Bible-based  values 
before  our  children  and  we  ourselves  begin  to  believe 
some  of  the  myths  being  perpetuated  through  the  public 
media.  Plan  a Sunday  evening  program  on  the  theme  and 
help  family  members  find  wholesome  alternatives  to 
sexually  violent  viewing  material. 

Share  your  concerns  and  suggestions  with  Marlene 
Kropf  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
with  Laurence  Martin  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
with  Barbara  Reber  of  Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission,  or  with  me.  We  continue  to  monitor  the  in- 
dustry and  ecumenical  developments  in  order  to  share  in- 
formation with  our  church.  ^ 


survey 


unchurched  neighbors,  Burdett  Parson,  attends  one  of 
two  Baptist  churches  occasionally,  and  he  also  fraternizes 
with  his  Amish  neighbors.  I met  Newton  and  Madeline 
Brooks,  and  spent  15  minutes  chatting  in  their  home. 
When  I asked  if  they  attended  a church  somewhere, 
Newton  invited  me  into  his  office  to  show  me  his 
credentials — his  certificates  of  ordination  in  the  Baptist 
Church. 

The  soft-spoken  Brooks  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  but  has 
lived  in  the  U.S.  for  42  years.  He  preaches  at  Second 
Baptist  Church  in  Kokomo  and  elsewhere  around  the 
state,  and  takes  classes  at  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
in  Indianapolis. 

I found  out  about  Rick  and  Tracy  Rife,  and  heard  of 
Rick’s  pastoral  ministry  at  Windfall  Church  of  Christ.  I 
noticed  one  home  which  had  prominently  displayed  on  its 
front  door  a notice  which  read,  “The  owner  of  this 
property  is  armed  and  prepared  to  protect  life,  liberty, 
and  property  from  criminal  attack.” 

For  the  first  time,  I realized  that  Henry  and  Mary  Otto 
and  several  other  Amish  persons  were  “liberated”  enough 
to  have  both  their  names  on  the  mailbox — not  just  the 
man’s.  And  I was  amused  to  see  Henry  taking  down 
laundry  while  Mary  mowed  the  lawn. 

In  a refreshing  way,  I became  aware  of  the  birds’  sum- 
mertime songs.  I took  time  to  talk  with  a horse  tied  along 
the  fencerow,  waved  at  passersby,  and  absorbed  the 
warmth  and  beauty  of  God’s  creation.  In  a memorable 
way,  the  Missions  Committee’s  objectives  were  realized — 
and  they  came  alongside  several  unexpected  gifts  God 
gave  me  on  the  walk.  ^ 
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No  other  foundation 

by  C.  Norman  Kraus 


Menno  Simons’  motto,  “For  no  other  foundation  can 
any  one  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ,”  has  far  more  significance  for  biblical  interpreta- 
tion and  missionary  proclamation  than  may  first  appear. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  for  Menno’s  difference  from  Luther 
and  the  Reformed  theologians  with  whom  he  was  in  dia- 
logue. The  “Christ  of  the  Gospels”  is  his  foundation,  and 
he  is  the  touchstone  for  all  Christian  experience  and 
theology.  Indeed,  as  Menno  perceived,  this  is  the  pattern 
of  the  New  Testament  itself. 

The  text  itself,  1 Corinthians  3:11,  is  from  Paul,  the 
“apostle  to  the  Gentiles,”  who  apparently  had  never 
known  the  earthly  Jesus.  Paul  was  a Jew  of  the  disper- 
sion, and  he  received  the  tradition  of  Jesus  in  its  Jewish 
version  from  the  original  disciples  (1  Cor.  15:3).  But  the 
great  accomplishment  of  this  “Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews” 
was  his  successful  bridging  of  the  Jewish  and  Greco- 
Roman  cultures.  He  was  able  to  preach  Christ  in  a lan- 
guage that  Gentiles  could  understand. 

Christ  in  Paul’s  writings.  In  his  writings,  Paul  makes 
almost  no  direct  references  to  the  historical  life  of  Jesus, 
and  he  modifies  the  vocabulary  of  the  Palestinian  culture 
which  was  the  language  of  the  first  disciples.  But  is  clear 
that  for  him  the  Christ  of  the  apostolic  tradition — the 
Christ  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Christ  condemned 
to  bear  the  cross  to  Calvary  and  there  die  on  it,  the  Christ 
who  arose  and  appeared  to  his  disciples — is  the  focus  of 
his  interest  and  the  norm  for  his  preaching  of  “Christ 
crucified”  and  the  new  “life  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  Christ  whom  he  met  on  the  road  to  Damascus  was 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  and  not  a spiritualized  Christ  of 
mystical  experience.  It  was  the  Christ  who  calls  for  new 
patterns  of  relationship  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  men 
and  women,  rich  and  poor,  slave  and  free  (Gal.  3:27-28), 
the  Christ  who  creates  a new  human  order  (2  Cor.  5:17), 
and  renews  the  mind  to  be  conformed  to  the  patterns  of 
love  and  the  way  of  peace  (Rom.  12:1-2).  And  this  is  the 
Christ  who  remains  the  norm  for  all  the  apostolic  let- 
ters— Peter,  James,  and  John. 

Now  what  is  the  significance  of  this  New  Testament 
pattern  which  Menno  so  clearly  discerned  for  theological 
interpretation  and  proclamation?  Perhaps  it  can  best  be 
seen  if  we  view  it  against  the  backdrop  of  several 
contrasting  positions  inherited  from  the  Reformation. 

Catholic  Church  asserts  its  authority.  In  Menno’s  day 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  substituted  the  authority 
of  the  church  itself  for  this  New  Testament  Christ  of  the 
Gospels.  The  Christ  which  it  preached  was  the  Christ  of 
the  sacraments.  Medieval  believers,  of  course,  saw  the  life 
of  Jesus  portrayed  in  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the 
cathedrals,  but  their  most  intimate  experience  of  Christ 
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was  through  participation  in  the  mass.  Here  they 
received  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  a mysterious, 
sacramental  transfer  of  his  merits  to  atone  for  their  sins. 
Christ’s  pattern  of  life  had  relevance  for  those  who  took 


For  Menno,  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels  is  4 the  foundation’ 
for  all  life  and  doctrine. 


monastic  vows  and  sought  to  live  a life  in  the  “imitation 
of  Christ.”  But  it  had  little  direct  relevance  for  people  in 
general  who  had  to  carry  out  the  routine  tasks  of  life.  It 
was  the  Christ  of  the  church  and  sacraments  that  pro- 
vided the  normative  pattern  for  religious  experience  and 
missionary  proclamation. 

Luther’s  contributions.  Luther  changed  this.  He  gave 
the  Scriptures  authority  over  the  church’s  tradition,  and 
he  made  “Christ”  the  focal  center  of  Scripture.  All  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  he  said,  bear  witness  to  Christ. 
(He  rejected  the  Apocrypha  because  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  be  a clear  witness  to  Christ.)  Scripture,  he  said,  is 
like  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  in  which  the  Christ  child 
lay,  or  the  reed  basket  in  which  the  baby  Moses  was 
found.  Many  beautiful  and  helpful  passages  can  be  found 
in  Luther’s  writings  directing  us  to  Scripture  as  the 
testimony  to  Christ.  But  Luther  did  not  understand 
“Christ”  as  the  “Christ  of  the  Gospels.” 

Luther’s  bias  for  Paul’s  epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  John 
is  well  known.  “Gospel”  for  Luther  basically  meant  the 
Pauline  message  of  “justification  by  faith  alone.”  Or,  as 
one  Lutheran  scholar  has  put  it,  Luther’s  Christ  is  “the 
Christ  of  Pauline  proclamation.”  He  is  not  the  Christ  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  Christ  who  walked  the 
hills  of  Galilee  and  Judea  followed  by  his  disciples. 

Rather,  he  is  the  Christ  whose  unique  vocation  was  to  be  a 
divine  Savior  by  paying  the  price  of  our  justification  on 
the  cross.  This  was  a vocation  in  which  we  can  in  no  way 
share.  Thus  discipleship — following  the  pattern  of 
Christ’s  life  and  death — is  not  a major  theme  for  Luther. 
The  principle  of  “justification  by  grace  through  faith” 
provides  the  norm  for  his  theology. 

Menno  fully  agreed  with  Luther’s  central  conviction 
that  Christ  is  the  focus  and  norm  of  all  Scripture,  but  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  Christ  in  a different  way. 
Before  we  develop  this  contrast,  however,  we  should  note 
one  more  contrasting  position. 

The  view  of  Reformed  theologians.  The  Reformed 
theologians  with  whom  Menno  debated  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  another  way  of  understanding  Christ’s  signifi- 
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“No  other  foundation  . . . ” was  the  favorite  Bible  verse  of  Menno 
Simons , the  Dutch  Catholic  priest  who  joined  the  Anabaptists 
1+50  years  ago  this  year  and  whose  name  was  eventually  used  to 
label  many  of  the  movement’s  members— the  Mennonites.  This 
is  a Tom  Schenk  painting  of  Menno. 


cance  and  relation  to  life  and  doctrine.  For  them  Christ  is 
the  theocratic  Christ  of  a theologically  interpreted  Scrip- 
ture. Let  me  explain. 

Calvin  and  the  Reformed  theologians  made  the  Bible  as 
a unified  theological  whole  the  final  norm  for  life  and  doc- 
trine. That  is,  they  began  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Bible  is  a divine  theological  sourcebook.  The  meaning  and 
significance  of  Christ  should  be  interpreted  to  fit  into  the 
pattern  of  the  whole  Bible  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
theocratic  covenant  is  an  authoritative  precedent.  Thus 
the  Reformed  theologians,  beginning  with  Zwingli,  could 
argue  for  infant  baptism  on  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  practice  of  circumcision,  and  for  a theocratic 
society  under  the  authority  of  Christ  who  is  the  “new 
Moses.” 

Later,  in  the  Calvinistic  tradition,  the  normative  na- 
ture of  a divine,  inerrant  Scripture  was  developed  in  more 


logical  detail.  Technically  speaking,  this  inerrant  Scrip- 
ture— rather  than  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels — became  the 
authority  for  further  theological  interpretation.  And 


It  is  the  historical  Christ  of 
the  Gospels  who  must  be 
proclaimed  to  the  nations. 


Christ’s  call  to  discipleship  was  qualified  by  what  had 
gone  before  in  “the  Law  and  prophets.”  This  is  already 
implicitly  apparent  in  the  arguments  between  Menno  and 
the  Calvinistic  theologians  of  his  own  time. 

The  Christ  of  Menno’s  opponents  was  the  thoroughly 
orthodox,  glorified  Son  of  God  who  ruled  Christian  so- 
ciety under  the  twin  authority  of  church  (staff)  and  state 
(sword)  after  the  pattern  of  the  medieval  ideal.  Menno’s 
Christ,  in  contrast,  was  the  lowly  Galilean  who  in  his 
humiliation  even  to  death  on  a cross  is  the  Son  of  God. 
And  this  one  calls  us  to  follow  him  in  death  and  resurrec- 
tion to  a new  life. 

Menno’s  new  ideas.  For  Menno,  the  Christ  of  the  Gos- 
pels is  the  final  authority — ‘the  foundation” — for  all  life 
and  doctrine.  This  is  the  Christ  of  the  apostolic  tradition 
to  whom  Paul  also  appealed.  Menno  began  where  Paul 
began  and  honored  Paul  as  inspired  interpreter  to  the 
Gentile  world  of  this  historical  Jesus,  the  Christ.  For 
Luther,  Christ  was  the  Christ  of  Paul’s  message  as  it  had 
been  filtered  through  the  Augustinian  tradition,  but  for 
Menno  he  was  the  Jesus  whom  Peter  confessed  to  be  the 
Christ.  For  Zwingli  and  his  followers  he  was  the  Christ  of 
a theologically  harmonized  Bible  who  could  become  the 
leader  of  a new  “crusade”  to  spread  Christian  civilization 
throughout  the  world.  For  Menno,  he  was  the  historical 
Christ  who  called  men  and  women  to  follow  him  in  carry- 
ing the  cross  and  in  calling  all  nations  to  voluntary  disci- 
pleship. 

Menno  attempted  to  translate  Christ’s  call  to  disciple- 
ship from  its  first-century  Palestinian  setting  into  the 
everyday  world  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  do  this  he 
used  the  Scriptures  freely  and  confidently.  He  quoted 
from  the  Old  Testament,  Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, using  Christ  and  his  cross  as  the  criterion  for  his 
choice  of  what  to  quote. 

This  remains  our  ongoing  task.  It  is  the  historical 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  who  must  be  proclaimed  to  the  na- 
tions. He  remains  the  foundation  for  an  ongoing 
authentic  apostolic  tradition.  We  must,  like  Paul  and 
with  the  help  of  Paul  and  the  other  apostolic  witnesses, 
present  Christ  as  a living  option  in  the  diverse  cultures  of 
our  modern  world.  ^ 
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There  is  hope  for  alcoholics 

by  Scott  Swartzendruber 


“I  am  an  alcoholic.”  These  were  the  words  Dave 
Winters  said  to  me  as  we  began  our  hour-long  session  on 
spirituality  in  recovery.  Dave  is  22  years  old  and  was 
ordered  by  the  court  to  spend  60  days  at  North  Central 
Alcoholism  Research  Foundation  after  he  had  received 
his  second  OWI  (operating  a motor  vehicle  while  in- 
toxicated). Dave  shared  how  his  drinking  started  when  he 
was  a junior  in  high  school.  He  always  lived  with  the  no- 
tion that  he  could  stop  drinking  at  any  time,  but  after 
several  years  of  drinking,  he  found  himself  unable  to  con- 
trol his  alcohol  intake.  The  bottle  had  gradually  taken 
power  over  him  to  the  point  where  it  was  dictating  his 
life. 

It  was  the  county  judge  who  finally  made  him  face  the 
fact  that  he  had  a drinking  problem  and  needed  treat- 
ment. Dave  is  one  of  the  fortunate  ones,  because  at  a 
young  age  he  has  accepted  the  fact  that  he  cannot  drink 
anymore.  Dave  will  be  a recovering  alcoholic  who  can  now 
live  a chemical-free  life  and  get  on  with  living  without  be- 
ing dependent  and  controlled  by  the  bottle.  He  has 
experienced  true  salvation  in  the  sense  that  he  has  been 
set  free  and  given  hope  to  face  a new  life  with  God  as  the 
power  of  his  will. 

Various  articles  on  alcohol.  Over  the  past  several 
months  I have  read  various  articles  in  Gospel  Herald  that 
have  addressed  the  issue  of  alcohol.  Many  of  the  articles  I 
have  read  I very  much  appreciate  and  agree  with  whole- 
heartedly. I do  believe,  as  some  of  the  articles  mentioned, 
that  we  have  too  often  been  catapulted  into  thinking  that 
alcohol  can  be  a harmless  chemical  substance  that  is  good 
for  our  person  and  our  society. 

Now,  with  more  awareness,  real-life  experiences,  and 
research,  we  have  seen  the  devastating  effects  alcohol  can 
have  on  a person,  a family,  and  a society.  For  instance,  it 
is  estimated  that  10  million  Americans  suffer  from  al- 
coholism and  alcohol-related  problems.  Government  esti- 
mates for  the  annual  economic  cost  range  above  $100 
billion,  including  lost  production,  health-care  expendi- 
tures, motor  vehicle  accidents,  violent  crimes,  and  fire 
losses.  Drunk  driving  kills  about  25,000  people  a year  in 
the  U.S.  alone. 

It  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  15-24-year-olds. 
It  is  estimated  that  3.3  million  teenagers,  ages  14-17,  are 
showing  signs  suggesting  they  may  develop  alcohol  prob- 
lems. As  many  as  7 million  youngsters  under  age  20  are 
the  children  of  alcoholics.  As  such,  they  are  at  greater 
risk  of  developing  alcoholism  or  alcohol-related  problems. 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  is  now  considered  the  third  most 
common  cause  of  mental  retardation  due  to  birth  defects 
in  the  U.S.  Obviously,  it  doesn’t  take  much  reading  in 
journals  and  magazines  to  see  where  the  road  of  alcohol 
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can  lead. 

After  reading  many  of  the  articles  on  the  use  and 
nonuse  of  alcohol,  I’m  encouraged  that  people  are 
challenging  the  church  to  take  the  matter  of  alcohol  more 
seriously.  However,  we  must  realize  that  there  are 
persons  who  desperately  need  acceptance  as  recovering 
alcoholics. 

What  if  I am  one  of  those  who  have  abused  alcohol,  and 
what  if  I am  one  who  has  acted  irresponsibly  and  caused 


When  alcoholics  risk 
reaching  out  to  God,  they  find 
the  strength  and  freedom 
for  recovery. 


damage  and  pain  to  myself  and  others  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  or  drugs?  Due  to  a complex  combination 
of  things  like  physical  illness,  psychological  problems, 
moral  or  spiritual  disability,  and  domestic  or  sociological 
issues,  what  if  I have  opted  to  use  alcohol  as  a means  of 
coping?  Where  can  I go  for  help?  Will  I ever  be  able  to  be  a 
“whole”  person  again?  The  answer  that  I would  suggest  to 
this  last  question  is  yes,  there  is  hope  and  wholeness  for 
the  persons  who  need  it  and  want  it. 

Recovering  alcoholics  assist  me.  Some  of  the  most  help- 
ful supporters  for  my  ministry  are  recovering  alcoholics. 
These  recovering  alcoholics  include  a minister,  a medical 
doctor,  and  a director  of  an  alcohol  rehabilitation  center. 

It  has  been  these  people  who  have  offered  themselves  as 
listeners  and  supporters  to  me  for  my  ministry.  They 
have  offered  understanding  that  comes  out  of  intense 
experiences  with  loneliness,  pain,  rejection,  and  spiritual 
bankruptcy.  It  is  their  healed  wounds  that  are  able  to  of- 
fer hope,  faith,  and  depth  of  meaning  as  I face  life  and 
ministry. 

These  experiences  have  made  me  aware  that  we  will 
lose  a great  storehouse  of  wisdom  if  we  fail  to  offer  alco- 
holics acceptance  and  hope.  They  can  offer  a perspective 
on  life  and  God  that  is  unique.  That  uniqueness,  if  I am 
willing  to  listen  to  it,  can  be  of  great  help  to  me  as  I live 
out  my  life  on  this  earth  and  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  as  a church  are  doing  better  at  preventive 
maintenance  in  regard  to  alcohol  abuse,  but  we  need  to  of- 
fer more  hope  for  wholeness,  and  the  hope  of  a chemical- 
free  life.  The  church  and  recovery  centers  can  help  bring 
about  recovery  if  one  is  willing  to  accept  the  help  given. 

If  you  are  aware  of  someone  (or  you  yourself)  strug- 
gling with  problems  of  alcohol  addiction,  there  is  help 
available  through  churches  and  alcohol  rehabilitation 
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centers.  The  fact  is,  alcoholism  can  be  effectively  treated 
and  arrested. 

There  are  symptoms  of  addiction  that  become  quite 
visible.  In  his  book  I’ll  Quit  Tomorrow,  Vernon  E.  Johnson 
divides  these  symptoms  into  the  following  basic  cate- 
gories: 

1.  Excessive  and  inappropriate  use,  such  as  the  morn- 
ing “eye-opener.” 

2.  Harmful  consequences  from  drinking  episodes,  such 
as  bent  fenders  and  offended  friends. 

3.  Loss  of  control — just  one  becomes  a dozen. 

4.  Good  intentions,  such  as  “never  again”  or  “I’ll  quit 
tomorrow.” 

5.  Denial,  which  in  its  various  forms  is  a central  issue  in 
recovery. 

6.  Progressive  maladjustment,  when  the  individual 
finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  function  effectively. 

7.  Repeated  occurrences  of  the  above. 


Help  is  available.  If  you  find  yourself  or  others  you 
know  falling  into  any  one  of  these  categories,  there  is  a 
good  likelihood  of  alcohol  dependency.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  no  disgrace  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
problem  and  need  help.  Many  treatment  centers  have  con- 
fidential “hot  lines”  that  can  be  used  to  ask  questions  and 
arrange  for  private  consultation.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  family  of  the  alcoholic  becomes  sick  right 
along  with  the  alcoholic.  The  alcoholic  affects  everyone  in 
the  family.  Therefore,  to  fail  to  seek  help  only  prolongs 
the  agony  for  the  alcoholic  and  the  family. 

There  is  indeed  hope.  The  road  to  recovery  and  healing 
is  essentially  a spiritual  one.  When  alcoholics  risk  reach- 
ing out  to  God,  they  find  the  strength  and  freedom  for 
recovery.  This  freedom  is  not  the  product  of  human  will- 
power or  great  counseling  technique.  It  forever  remains 
the  gift  of  God.  “Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  vic- 
tory through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Cor.  15:57).  ^ 


BOOK  REVIEW 


A hard  act  to  follow 

Jeremiah:  Volume  I of  Believers  Church 
Bible  Commentary  by  Elmer  A. 
Martens.  Herald  Press,  1986.  327  pp. 
$17.95  ($25.15  in  Canada). 


Elmer  Martens  was  a visiting  professor 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  in 
January  1975.  He  taught  two  Old  Testa- 
ment courses  during  that  time  and  I took 
both  of  them.  I never  worked  harder  in 
my  academic  career! 

My  eyes  were  opened  to  many  things 
about  Old  Testament  history  that  I had 
never  considered.  Martens  also  in- 
troduced me  to  the  theological  journals 
that  help  to  keep  one  up-to-date  with  cur- 
rent exegetical  and  interpretative  work. 

That  exposure  to  Martens  inspired  my 
interest  in  Jeremiah,  the  first  volume  of 
the  Believers  Church  Bible  Commentary. 
And,  as  expected,  I see  evidence  of  some 
diligent  work.  In  my  estimation,  it  will  be 
a hard  act  to  follow. 

Martens  combines  careful  scholarship 
and  readability  in  a very  good  way.  This 
combination  is  aided  by  the  extensive 
“Glossary  Notes”  section  toward  the  end 
of  the  book.  I found  these  paragraphs  on 
specific  themes  very  helpful.  Persons 
with  an  interest  in  more  detail  will  want 
to  keep  a marker  in  that  section  as  they 
move  through  the  text  of  the  com- 


mentary. 

Martens  introduces  us  to  the  use,  and 
results  of,  several  types  of  scholarly  re- 
search. Occasionally  he  summarizes  in  a 
brief  way  his  impression  of  the  reliability 
of  current  scholarship. 

He  works  hard  at  pointing  out  the  va- 
riety of  literary  forms  employed  by  the 
writer(s)  of  Jeremiah.  If  anything,  his 
concern  with  the  literary  structure  be- 
comes distracting  because  he  repeatedly 
draws  it  to  our  attention.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  as  complicated  as 
the  book  of  Jeremish  is,  this  objective 
look  at  structure  is  important. 

A distinctive  feature  of  the  com- 
mentary is  a section  at  the  close  of  each 
thought  unit  titled  “The  Text  in  the  Life 
of  the  Church.”  Perhaps  these  sections 
are  the  real  reason  the  volume  can  be 
called  a “Believers  Church  Commentary.” 
There  is  here  an  attempt  to  tie  the 
theological  ideas  expressed  in  Jeremiah  to 
the  twentieth  century — primarily 
twentieth-century  North  America.  These 
sections  also  include  specific  references  to 
the  input  of  the  early  Anabaptists  on  the 
questions  being  considered. 

While  this  attempt  to  connect  across 
the  years  may  be  the  genius  of  the  com- 
mentary, it  may  also  be  the  thing  that 
dates  it.  The  issues  of  the  late  twentieth 
century  may  not  sound  at  all  familiar  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  I have  read  Luther’s 
commentaries  and  they  are  also  dated! 

I found  this  volume  helpful  in  my 
preparation  for  teaching  the  series  of 
lessons  on  Jeremiah  we  recently  com- 


pleted in  the  Uniform  Series.  The 
strength,  for  me,  was  in  pulling  together 
the  grand  theological  themes  that  pro- 
vided glimpses  into  the  character  and  na- 
ture of  a God  who  acts  in  history  on  be- 
half of  (or  against!)  his  people.  More 
particularly,  the  significance  of  God’s 
work  with  Jeremiah  as  a person  was  im- 
pressed upon  me  in  a new  way. 

Martens  has  clarified  the  struggle  of  an 
individual  prophet  in  the  face  of  a dis- 
aster for  his  people.  The  questions  about 
the  activity  of  God  in  history  become  our 
questions.  The  message  of  judgment  and 
the  call  to  repentance  have  a new 
relevance.  Then,  the  word  of  com- 
passion— of  consolation  and  hope — is  re- 
rooted in  the  loving-kindness  of  God. 

Martens  does  not  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions. He  hints  at  the  significance  of  the 
existence  of  the  current  state  of  Israel  in 
connection  with  the  importance  of  “land” 
as  part  of  God’s  covenant,  but  his  direc- 
tion on  that  question  is  not  strong. 

The  identification  of  current  national 
and  international  disasters  (like  war  and 
drought)  with  the  activity  of  God  is  not 
spelled  out.  The  point  seems  to  be  that 
Judah,  if  she  had  listened,  would  have 
known  the  signals  of  the  coming  judg- 
ment. Martens,  wisely,  leaves  us  asking 
that  kind  of  question  for  ourselves. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  here  an  ex- 
cellent introduction  to  a potentially  help- 
ful series.  May  God  grant  his  grace  to 
writers  that  follow  so  that  our  common 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  may 
draw  us  together. 

— Owen  Burkholder,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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A lonely  voice  from  no-man’ s-land 


by  Robert  J.  Baker 

Most  of  us  shy  away  from  getting  too 
specific  about  the  subject  of  demonism 
and  exorcism.  The  reason  for  our  hesi- 
tancy is  usually  one  of  two:  We  do  not 
wish  to  become  thought  of  as  being  a bit 
far  out  in  left  field  theologically,  or  we 
are  leery  of  danger  involved  in  that  area. 
In  the  first  case  we  are  afraid  of  what 
people  might  think  of  us,  in  the  second  we 
are  afraid  of  Satan  and  his  forces  of  dark- 
ness. 

Dean  Hochstetler  apparently  succumbs 
to  neither  of  these  two  fears.  And  he 
would  add  another  reason  for  our  neglect. 
“We  Mennonites  have  a too  restrictive 
view:  We  see  God,  we  see  man,  but  we 
tend  to  ignore  the  unseen  world  of  de- 
mons and  angels  which  move  between 
man  and  the  spirtitual  powers  that  be.” 

Certainly  he  is  forthright  in  his  state- 
ments about  demonism  today,  the  need 
for  pastors  to  be  better  informed  in  ref- 
erence to  the  same.  When  in  conversation 
with  him  about  this  subject,  I expressed 
my  own  concern  about  the  satanic  forces 
with  which  he  deals.  Dean  replied,  ‘The 
victory  has  already  been  won.”  True,  but 
at  times  it  takes  a superior  amount  of 
faith,  a load  that  exceeds  mine  for  the 
moment.  Perhaps  Dean’s  size  is  in  his 
favor:  He  would  make  two  of  me. 

Jesus  and  Paul  cast  out  demons.  De- 
monism is  not  difficult  to  support  as  one 
reads  the  New  Testament.  Both  Jesus  and 
Paul  were  involved  in  the  casting  out  of 
demons  (Matt.  8:28-34;  Mark  9:14-29; 
Luke  11:14;  Acts  16:16-18).  Was  the  “evil 
spirit”  that  entered  Saul  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (1  Sam.  16:14)  a fallen  angel  turned 
demon?  In  this  area  I am  more  likely  to 
ask  questions  than  give  answers. 

Not  so  with  Dean  Hochstetler.  He 
speaks  with  assurance,  confidence.  And 
in  the  area  of  demonism  I would  think 
one  would  best  have  answers.  No  one  with 
an  uncertain  trumpet  sound  should  or- 
chestrate in  this  hazy,  nebulous  field 
where  it  is  difficult  to  prove  things  by  the 
scientific  method.  Dean’s  notes  are  sharp, 
piercing,  at  times  loud,  definitely  not  flat. 

Of  the  17  new  ministers  installed  in  In- 
diana-Michigan  Conference  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  this  past  year,  Dean’s  ordi- 
nation was  unique.  His  byline  read,  “Or- 
dained for  deliverance  and  teaching  min- 
istry.” True,  there  was  a paragraph 
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following  which  mentioned  a support 
group  for  him— people  from  his  home 
congregation  at  Bourbon  Chapel,  the  con- 
ference, Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  and  Oaklawn  Psychiatric 
Center — but  the  key  point  and  reason  for 
his  ordination  is  found  under  the  de- 
liverance and  teaching  headings. 

Not  too  many  Hochstetlers.  Let  me 

state  that  I believe  New  Testament  teach- 
ings are  applicable  today.  Our  own 
church  ordinances  come  from  biblical 
admonishment.  We  believe  in  divine  heal- 
ing, we  believe  in  angels.  We  are  a bit  less 
noisy  about  our  belief  in  demons,  our 
ministry  in  casting  them  out.  There  are 
not  too  many  Dean  Hochstetlers  around 
and  some  feel  that  he  is  a strange  one,  but 
that  bothers  Dean  Hochstetler  not  at  all. 
He  is  willing  to  plow  alone. 


In  dealing  with  the  occult, 
Hochstetler  prefers 
‘prevention’  to  actual 
‘exorcism.’ 


If  you  have  this  man  in  your  congrega- 
tion for  a weekend  or  so,  expect  him  to  hit 
you  rather  hard  with  some  teachings 
about  how  to  avoid  demon  infiltration.  He 
prefers  prevention  teachings  to  exorcism 
instructions.  I have  attended  some  of  his 
meetings,  and  if  you  do  likewise,  expect 
him  to  speak  strongly  against  the  follow- 
ing: fortunetelling  of  any  type  (reading  of 
palms,  crystal  balls,  tea  leaves,  use  of 
cards),  powwowing  (magic  healing),  cer- 
tain games  (Ouija  boards,  “dungeons  and 
dragons”),  Halloween,  seances,  water 
dowsing,  hex  signs,  certain  literature, 
superstitions  of  any  kind,  horoscopes, 
rock  music,  secret  societies,  fetishes, 
omens,  and  divining  rods.  He  feels  that 
such  best  be  avoided  by  Christians,  since 
they  can  become  entry  ways  for  further, 
more  sinister  involvement  with  evil  spir- 
its. His  emphasis  is  on  the  word  “can,” 
not  “will.” 

Dean  has  shared  with  me  a number  of 
case  histories  that  give  accouunt  of  his 
being  called  to  exercise  the  rite  of  exor- 
cism. In  most  cases  it  would  seem  that 
the  “legion”  aspect  of  possession  is 
present  (Mark-5:9).  People  seldom  seem  to 
be  possessed  of  a single  demon,  more 


often  by  many.  He  has  worked  at  the 
casting  out  of  such  demons  as  deception, 
hatred,  lust,  bitterness,  homosexuality, 
envy,  rejection,  pride,  incest,  fear,  un- 
truth, suicide. 

Often  the  demon  has  identified  himself, 
using  the  voice  of  the  one  afflicted,  often 
vocalizing  in  an  unnatural  tone,  at  times 
with  much  muscular  distortion  and  dis- 
play of  strength,  agony  of  spirit,  displays 
of  rage,  screaming,  cursing,  accompany- 
ing violent  behavior,  entering  a trancelike 
condition. 

Exorcism  rites  are  conducted  with  oth- 
er believers  present,  much  prayer,  the  use 
of  the  cross,  proclaiming  the  name  of 
Christ,  testimony  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
Christ’s  shed  blood,  standing  “in  him” 
(Eph.  1 and  2),  and  having  the  confidence 
that  God  who  is  in  us  is  greater  than  the 
evil  one  in  this  world. 

Dean  is  a firm  believer  in  the  need  for 
pastoral  care  following  the  exorcism  of 
any  evil  powers.  Dean  seeks  no  following 
and  bases  his  effectiveness  on  the  state- 
ment, “Belief  secures  it  and  humility 
retains  it.”  One  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  authority  with  which  Dean 
speaks,  and  one  could  be  turned  off  by  it. 
Most  of  us  are  so  ignorant  in  this  area,  so 
inexperienced,  perhaps  so  blind,  that  we 
best  be  a bit  more  mute.  What  is  unfa- 
miliar is  threatening. 

Priorities  must  be  straight.  By  what 
authority  does  one  act  in  reference  to 
casting  out  demons?  Dean  would  first  say 
what  is  not  the  source  of  power.  It  is  not 
the  fullness  of  the  Spirit,  not  a special 
talent,  not  prevailing  prayer,  but  rather 
union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not 
that  the  Spirit  and  that  prayer  and  fast- 
ing are  ineffective.  Not  at  all,  but  this 
new  minister  would  simply  make  certain 
that  the  people  who  seek  the  same  victo- 
rious cry  that  the  70  experienced  in  Luke 
10:17 — where  they  said,  “Lord,  even  the 
devils  submit  to  us  in  your  name” — have 
their  priorities  straight. 

The  12,  the  70,  were  disciples — ardent 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  knew 
what  it  was  to  walk  with  him,  talk  with 
him,  listen  to  him  daily,  view  his  mir- 
acles, hear  his  warnings,  accept  his  call  to 
give  up  all  and  follow  him.  Such  followers 
had  become  identified  with  Christ,  Christ 
was  a part  of  them,  they  were  a part  of 
Christ.  The  exorcism  of  demons  is  not  to 
be  taken  lightly. 

One  might  wonder  how  this  welder, 
Dean  Hochstetler,  with  an  education  that 
pretty  well  stopped  formally  at  grade  12 
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of  high  school,  entered  this  discipline 
where  little  is  known,  where  one  pioneers, 
at  times  is  laughed  at,  ignored,  brushed 
off,  rebuked  for  rebuking  Satan  himself. 
As  a boy,  Dean  saw  people  who  ordered 
their  lives  by  the  horoscope,  powwowing 
was  practiced  by  the  Amish,  water  witch- 
ing appeared  the  best  way  to  find  a vein 
of  water.  His  own  father  had  what  was 
known  as  “healing  powers”  passed  on  to 
him.  Dean  learned  some  of  the  “magic” 
back  of  those  healing  powers  by  peering 
one  night  through  a keyhole  as  they  were 
being  displayed  in  the  next  room.  Later, 
through  eight  years  of  intense  personal 
study  and  observation,  he  became  more 
directly  informed. 

Contacts  with  such  people  as  Joshua 
Daniels,  Kurt  Koch,  and  Mark  Bubeck 
(who  authored  the  book  The  Adversary) 
added  to  his  knowledge.  Biblial  studies  in 
both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  focusing 
on  Deuteronomy  18;  Isaiah  47;  Mark  5 
and  9;  and  Luke  8,  stimulated  further 
convictions  that  God  was  calling  him  to 
this  ministry. 

One  day  in  1972,  while  praying,  Dean 
says,  “God  told  me,  ‘Dean,  I’m  sending 
you  on  the  road.’  ” And  since  that  time, 
the  welding  shop  has  seen  less  and  less  of 
Dean.  There  were  other  experiences,  such 
as  traveling  in  the  Caribbean  area  with 
Kurt  Koch  in  1972,  which  continued  to 
throw  new  light  into  this  dark  area.  Re- 
ferrals by  a psychiatrist,  by  Mark 
Bubeck,  and  others  have  brought  him  into 
contact  with  a variety  of  people. 

He  has  studied  at  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Holy  Land  Studies,  and  lec- 
tured at  Trinity  Seminary,  Asbury  Sem- 
inary, Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  and  Bethel  (Ind.) 
College.  He  has  held  numerous  work- 
shops and  visited  25  countries  in  pursuit 
of  further  knowledge  in  reference  to 
demonology  and  exorcism. 

Plowing  new  ground.  In  spite  of  such 
extensive  involvement,  Dean  does  not 
consider  himself  an  authority  in  this 
field,  acknowledges  that  he  is  still  learn- 
ing, has  made  mistakes,  but  feels  that  it 
is  new  ground  which  must  be  plowed  by 
someone.  At  present,  he  feels  he  is  one  of 
those  people  whom  God  has  called  to  such 
a special  ministry. 

Jesus  was  tempted  by  the  head  man, 
Satan  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Satan  today  seeks  to  tempt  us, 
nibble  away  at  us,  infiltrate  us,  enter  our 
lives,  inhabit  what  the  Lord  intended 
should  be  possessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  there  are  people  who  need  that  tem- 


Dean  Hochstetler:  ordained  recently  by  In- 
diana-Michigan  Conference  to  fight  demoris. 


pie  cleansed.  Dean  Hochstetler  is  in  the 
temple-cleansing  business. 

This  man  feels  he  is  called  to  warn  and 
inform.  The  occult  realm  is  dark,  not 


Satan  seeks  to  tempt 
us,  nibble  away  at  us, 
infiltrate  us,  and 
enter  our  lives. 


clearly  perceived,  cannot  be  investigated 
scientifically.  Those  who  become  involved 
with  the  occult  are  seeking  information 
that  is  hidden  (information  often  in  the 
immediate  future  which  God  in  his  provi- 
dence has  withheld  from  us),  they  are 
seeking  solutions  to  life’s  problems,  or 
they  are  on  the  quest  for  power  (invoking 
the  spirit  world  to  secure  it). 

Dean  is  a witness  against  such  cheap, 
easy,  sinful  seeking.  If  he  has  a driving 
text,  it  might  be  Ephesians  5:11:  “Have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness,  but  rather  expose  them.”  Our 
brother  seeks  to  shine  a light  into  the 
dark  corners,  the  dark  shadows,  to  re- 
lease those  who  are  in  bondage,  to 
prevent  people  from  becoming  im- 
prisoned. Jesus  is  the  releasing,  freeing 
power  to  which  Dean  witnesses. 


The  Mennonite  welder-minister-teach- 
er referred  me  to  an  article  entitled  ‘The 
Flaw  of  the  Excluded  Middle”  by  Paul  G. 
Hiebert  as  it  appeared  in  Missiology:  An 
International  Review  (No.  1,  1982).  This 
Mennonite  Brethren  missionary-anthro- 
pologist feels  that  the  Western  world  has 
a two-tiered  view  of  reality — science  and 
religion.  For  many,  science  is  based  on 
the  certitudes  of  sense  experience,  experi- 
mentation, and  proof,  while  religion  is 
left  with  its  faith  in  visions,  dreams,  and 
inner  feelings. 

One  may  not  agree  exactly  with  the 
way  the  two — “science”  and  “religion” — 
are  split,  but  Hiebert’s  main  point  is  that 
both  have  disregarded,  ignored,  excluded 
the  middle  area  between  God  and  man, 
where  he  places  the  realm  of  angels,  the 
forces  of  darkness,  Satan  and  his  demons. 
Dean  Hochstetler  agrees  that  this  middle 
area  is  like  a no-man’s-land  to  most  of  us: 
Ignorance  of  it  can  harm  us.  So  Dean  la- 
bors in  it,  seeks  to  dispel  the  darkness  in 
the  name  of  Jesus. 

First  Timothy  4:1  in  the  NIV  reads, 
“The  Spirit  clearly  says  that  in  later 
times  some  will  abandon  the  faith  and 
follow  deceiving  spirits  and  things  taught 
by  demons.”  First  Peter  5:8-9  goes,  “Be 
self-controlled  and  alert.  Your  enemy  the 
devil  prowls  around  like  a roaring  lion 
looking  for  someone  to  devour. 

A different  touch  for  healing.  Dean 
Hochstetler  of  Nappanee,  Indiana,  ap- 
pears to  be  a man  who  takes  the  Bible 
literally.  He  seeks  to  be  self-controlled  in 
his  analysis,  open  to  correction,  yet  dili- 
gent in  his  task  of  analysis,  binding,  and 
exorcism  of  demons.  He  recognizes 
clearly,  admits  readily  that  Jesus  dif- 
ferentiated in  the  Gospels  between  those 
who  suffered  illness  or  handicap  from 
natural  causes  and  those  who  needed  a 
demon  cast  from  them.  He  recognizes 
that  some  would  excuse  their  own  unwill- 
ingness to  subjugate  the  old  man  within 
them,  attempting  to  lay  the  blame  at  the 
foot  of  some  demon.  He  highly  respects 
the  medical  profession,  he  accepts  both 
psychology  and  psychiatry.  Yet  he  sees  an 
area  of  hurt,  of  pain,  of  brokenness,  that 
may  need  a different  touch  for  healing. 
Jesus  spoke  of  such  in  Luke  4:18:  “He  has 
sent  me  to  proclaim  freedom  ...  to  re- 
lease the  oppressed.” 

According  to  1 Corinthians  12:10, 
Brother  Hochstetler  feels  that  some  are 
gifted  to  “distinguish  between  spirits.”  So 
he  continues  his  ministry,  a voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  a lonely  voice.  ^ 
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Can  faith  and  economics  mix? 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


“My  faith  in  God  was  never  stronger  than  during  the 
time  our  farm  was  being  foreclosed,  but  my  feeling  of 
oneness  with  the  church  never  weaker.”  This  statement, 
coming  from  someone  experiencing  severe  financial 
losses,  is  also  heard  from  Christians  going  through  the 
trauma  of  death,  divorce,  or  even  illness. 

As  a church  we  want  to  be  caring,  but  we  still  haven’t 
learned  how  to  crawl  into  the  pit  of  despair  with  the  suf- 
ferer and  cry  out  together  with  him  or  her.  But  at  least 
we’re  trying  to  learn. 

Farm  Crisis  Seminar.  The  agenda  for  the  Farm  Crisis 
Seminar,  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in 
Hillsboro,  Kansas,  in  late  August,  evidenced  that  Men- 
nonite farmers  and  congregations  have  come  a long  way 
since  the  farm  economic  crunch  first  began  about  1979. 

At  the  seminar,  people  were  admitting  openly  to  being 
subject  to  the  massive  and  complex  forces  affecting  the 
agricultural  economy.  And  church  members  were  asking 
how  they  could  help  them  move  on  with  their  lives. 

The  Mennonite  church,  though  highly  motivated  and 
skilled  in  helping  the  hungry  overseas  and  disaster  vic- 
tims at  home,  lacks  experience  in  relating  to  people  with 
deep  hurts  in  the  same  congregation,  we  were  told.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  agricultural  crisis,  the  church  did  not 
reach  out  but  at  first  condemned  or  ignored  those  caught 
in  this  giant  thumbscrew.  Pastors  were  slow,  sometimes 
apathetic,  in  recognizing  the  need  for  organizing  support 
groups. 

Yet  we  shouldn’t  blame  ourselves  too  much.  If  Men- 
nonites  have  difficulty  helping  people  with  emotional 
need,  they  also  have  trouble  admitting  to  inadequacy  and 
vulnerability  to  hurt. 

Mennonites  are  hard  workers,  who  have  imbibed  the 
work  ethic  with  mother’s  milk.  We  have  a high  percent  of 
vocational  success.  Now  to  admit  that  the  balance  sheet 
indicates  possible  relocation  is  difficult,  especially  if  the 
land  was  part  of  the  family  for  generations  or  represents 
a lifetime  investment.  A caring  church  can  ease  the  emo- 
tional burden.  But  first  it  has  to  know  about  the  problem. 

Workshop  leader  Lois  Preheim  of  Aurora,  Nebraska, 
gave  a strong  positive  statement  about  the  way  she  as  a 
farm  wife  faced  the  problems  of  financial  failure.  She  and 
her  husband,  Ron,  began  the  process  of  making  their 
situation  known  by  opening  up  first  to  close  friends  and 
extended  family,  then  to  a Sunday  school  class.  It  de- 
pended on  the  level  of  trust. 

“Hope  comes  when  we  sense  our  loss  does  not  really  im- 
poverish us,”  she  stated.  Family  strength  and  unity  came 
first  with  Preheims  as  they  worked  to  shift  to  new  pat- 
terns of  living  in  which  she  became  a wage  earner  instead 
of  the  main  emotional  support  at  home. 

She  stressed  the  need  for  grieving  for  the  loss  both  of 
things  that  had  been  and  could  have  been.  The  important 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  is  a popular  writer  and  speaker 
who  teaches  at  Tabor  College. 


thing  is  to  be  a growing  person,  for  then  one  can  take  a 
positive  approach  to  calamity. 

I found  attendance  at  this  seminar  helpful  because  it 
dealt  with  matters  all  of  us  may  face  at  some  time  or 
another — conflict  resolution,  for  example.  Mike 
Thompson,  director  of  Mediation  Services  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  made  a strong  case  that  the  farm  crisis  is  not  just  a 


Mennonite  farmers  and 
congregations  have  come 
a long  way  since 
the  farm  crisis  began. 


farm  problem  but  a farmer/creditor  problem,  because 
banks  are  also  failing  to  survive.  Communication  between 
farmer  and  creditor  has  to  be  kept  up. 

If  it  takes  courage  to  admit  failure,  it  takes  Christian 
love  to  admit  that  creditors  also  have  feelings.  Unlike  the 
impersonal  money-vending  machines  in  bank  lobbies, 
they  bleed,  ache,  worry,  feel  guilt,  and  get  angry  just  like 
the  rest  of  us.  They  require  a Christian  response. 

This  Christian  response  means  moving  beyond  merely 
coping  to  making  decisions  and  finding  new  directions.  To 
do  so  means  that  farmers  need  to  use  what  power  they 
have  available  in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

“It’s  not  sinful  to  use  whatever  power  one  has,”  said 
David  Ostendorft,  director  of  Prairiefire  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  “It  is  sinful  not  to  use  power  we  may  have  to  change 
situations.”  It’s  important  not  to  take  whatever  is  hap- 
pening passively,  but  to  ask  questions  and  above  all  to 
debunk  all  myths  and  sterotypes  about  the  farm  crisis 
such  as:  “It’s  progress  to  have  fewer  farmers  in  view  of  all 
the  new  technology.”  Or  “It’s  the  will  of  God.” 

Standing  together.  Can  economics  and  faith  mix?  It 
has  to.  We  can  learn  from  the  present  crisis  about  the 
unreliability  of  what  we  think  of  as  “security.”  We  need 
to  resort  to  our  traditional  strengths  as  a Mennonite  com- 
munity to  stand  together.  We  need  prophetically  to 
challenge  evil  structures  which  have  a role  in  this  crisis. 

“We  are  moving  from  judgmental  statements  to  becom- 
ing a caring  community,”  said  Lester  Ewy,  farm  com- 
munity issues  coordinator  for  MCC  U.S.  Through  a hot 
line,  seminars,  counseling,  and  literature,  the  church  is 
beginning  to  work  with  hurting  members. 

Future  predictions  given  at  this  seminar  wouldn’t 
hearten  a grasshopper.  They  sounded  grim.  Other  crises, 
such  as  the  1921  famine  in  Russia,  resulted  in  the  building 
of  community,  through  MCC,  of  the  helping  churches. 

This  crisis  may  do  the  same.  When  people  hurt,  denomi- 
national differences  don’t  seem  to  matter.  The  attendance 
at  this  seminar  already  reflected  that  attitude.  ^ 
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Yes,  please  enter  my  subscription  for  12  months  of 
Christian  Living  for  $14  ($19  in  Canada). 


Name 


Address 


City 

State  I Province  Zip/  Postal  Code 

Send  completed  form  with  payment  to: 

Christian  Living,  616  Walnut  Avenue, 

Scottdale,  PA  15683-1999,  or  phone  (412)  887-8500. 

This  offer  is  good  only  through  July  31,  1986. 


An 

invitation 

renewed 

CHRISTIAN 

LIVING 

“Loneliness  is  one  of  the 
most  universal  sources  of 
human  suffering  today," 
claims  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen  in 
his  book  Reaching  Out. 

/ believe  he’s  right. 
Mennonite  teenage  suicides, 
the  increasing  number  of 
alcoholics  in  our  churches,  and 
the  very  real  threat  of 
“entertaining  ourselves  to 
death"  in  our  search  for  some- 
thing with  which  to  fill  the 
emptiness  of  our  lives  are  only 
a few  of  the  symptoms. 

Parker  J.  Palmer  says, 
“God  comes  to  us  in  the  midst 
of  human  need,  and  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  our  time  de- 
mand community  in  response" 
(from  “A  Place  Called  Com- 
munity," in  the  July  1984 
Christian  Living). 

Christian  Living  accepts  this 
challenge  because  its  purpose 
is  to  help  create  families  and 
communities  capable  of  doing 
away  with  loneliness  and  meet- 
ing other  basic  needs. 

Iam  inviting  you  to  take  out 
a year’s  subscription  to  Chris- 
tian Living  at  a special  rate: 
$14  for  12  issues  instead  of 
$16.95  ($19  instead  of  $22. 88 
in  Canada).  Just  fill  in  the 
coupon  ( left ) and  return  with 
payment.  Please  do  it  now 
before  you  forget!  This  offer  is 
good  only  through  December 
31, 1986. 


Editor 
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Over  200  youth  serve  in 
first  year  of  Group  Venture 


Over  200  youth  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  have  shown  they  care  about  mis- 
sions in  the  past  year  by  their  involve- 
ment in  Group  Venture.  Director  Jane 
Miller  said  the  youth  service  projects 
ranged  in  length  from  a weekend  to  two 
weeks.  Seventeen  groups  participated 
between  March  and  August  of  this  year; 
three  other  groups  were  involved  in 
projects  last  summer  and  fall. 

“Group  Venture  gives  youth  a good  in- 
troduction to  service,”  Miller  said.  ‘They 
learn  to  know  people  who  are  different 
from  themselves.  Many  of  the  groups  in- 
dicate that  the  service  projects  have  been 
a good  group  experience  of  working  and 
traveling  together.”  She  added  that 
“youth  are  looking  for  ways  to  become  in- 
volved in  problems  in  the  world”  and  that 
“Group  Venture  offers  them  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  to  help.” 

Larry  and  Jackie  Smith  led  five  mem- 
bers of  the  youth  group  at  Plow  Creek 
Fellowship,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  on  a one-week 
project  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  June. 
They  helped  local  Voluntary  Service 
workers  paint  and  lay  floor  for  a house 
for  needy  people,  gained  insights  into  the 
Central  American  refugee  situation, 
worshiped  with  the  local  Hispanic  Men- 
nonite congregation,  and  took  a side  trip 
to  Mexico. 

“The  catalyst  was  Ames  85,”  Larry 
Smith  said,  recalling  that  the  speakers  at 
the  biennial  Mennonite  Church  youth 


convention  awakened  the  youth  group’s 
appetite  for  service.  “Much  of  what  we 
were  exposed  to  will  affect  our  future 
plans,”  he  continued,  noting  particularly 
the  exposure  to  the  Brownsville  VS  unit 
and  the  refugee  situation. 

Gary  and  Carolyn  Gundy  led  eight 
young  people  from  Waldo  Mennonite 
Church,  Flanagan,  111.,  to  Champaign,  111., 
for  a weekend  in  June.  They  helped  local 
VSers  with  shingling,  siding,  and  general 
cleanup  for  a Christian  social  service  or- 
ganization that  aids  the  poor;  took  care  of 
some  filing,  secretarial  work,  and  clothes 
sorting;  and  did  some  maintenance  work 
around  the  VS  house. 

One  teenager  noted  a valuable  part  of 
the  experience  was  meeting  a person  who 
didn’t  have  a home.  “It  was  the  first  time 
I met  someone  like  that.”  One  youth 
learned  that  “helping  others  can  be  fun.” 
Another  wrote,  “We  shouldn’t  take  things 
for  granted;  we  have  a lot  to  be  thankful 
for.”  Carolyn  Gundy  said  the  project 
“really  brought  our  group  closer  to- 
gether.” 

Group  Venture  and  Youth  Venture 
(service  projects  for  individual  youths) 
make  up  Mennonite  Service  Venture, 
which  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  (Mennonite  Church)  and 
Commission  on  Education  (General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church). 

Miller  emphasized  that  the  service 
projects,  both  for  groups  and  individuals, 
are  available  throughout  the  year,  not 


Mennonites  join 
church-planting  push 
in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mennonites  are  among  several 
denominations  committed  to  planting  at 
least  50  new  churches  in  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  area.  The  effort  is  led  by  Grace 
Community  Church. 

Participating  denominations  are  in- 
vited to  send  two  church  planters  to 
Birmingham  for  each  congregation  they 
desire  to  establish.  The  project  started  in 
August  and  will  continue  for  five  years. 
Birmingham  Mennonite  Church  decided 
to  join  the  effort  in  cooperation  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

“The  vision  for  impacting  a major 
American  city  with  the  gospel  grew  out  of 
a deep  conviction  that  the  church  is  not 


effective  in  reaching  the  masses  in  our 
cities,”  says  Glen  Yoder,  pastor  of  Birm- 
ingham Mennonite  Church.  He  points  out 
that  nearly  half  of  greater  Birmingham’s 
population  of  one  million  are  unchurched. 
Yoder  goes  on  to  say  that  the  problem  is 
worldwide.  He  points  out  that  urban 
populations  are  growing  faster  than 
churches  and  that  cults  are  generally 
more  effective  in  urban  evangelism  than 
the  Christian  church. 

Kent  Anderson,  founder  of  the  Birm- 
ingham project,  believes  that  the  key  to 
success  in  impacting  the  city  is  in  the 
massing  together  of  laborers.  The  first 
group  of  church  planters  began  in 
August,  a second  group  will  begin  next 
July,  and  a third  in  July  1988. 

Each  new  congregation  will  associate 
with  Grace  Community  Church  for  three 
years,  after  which  it  will  function  on  its 


Heather  Wengerd  (left)  and  Ivania  Borntrager 
refill  a trench  for  a new  church  building  in 
Evansville,  Ind.  They  were  part  of  a service 
team  from  Fellowship  of  Hope  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 


just  the  summer  months. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515,  phone  219-294-7523. 


own.  The  Birmingham  project  seeks  to 
overcome  the  barrier  of  reaching  a pla- 
teau by  delaying  the  focus  on  formal  or- 
ganization of  the  church  and  concentrat- 
ing instead  on  further  growth,  Yoder 
says. 

The  Mennonite  church  planters  include 
the  pastoral  team  of  the  Birmingham 
congregation — Larry  and  Karen  Mitchell 
and  Glen  and  Ellen  Yoder— and  two 
young  black  couples,  Michael  and  Teresa 
Winters  and  David  and  Vivian  McKissic. 
Both  Michael  and  David  have  completed 
two  years  at  Goshen  College  under  the 
James  and  Rowena  Lark  Leadership 
Education  Program  in  preparation  for 
their  ministry. 

Luke  and  Sylvia  Weaver,  pastoral 
couple  at  Mennonite  Christian  Fellowship 
in  Atmore,  Ala.,  will  become  part  of  the 
second  church-planting  effort. 
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SELFHELP  Crafts 
recalls  modest  start 
40  years  ago 

SELFHELP  Crafts,  the  nonprofit  mar- 
keting program  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  is  celebrating  its  40th  an- 
niversary this  year.  What  began  in  1946 
with  one  woman  selling  needlework  from 
the  trunk  of  her  car  has  mushroomed  into 
a program  with  7,000  North  American 
volunteers,  110  MCC-related  shops,  hun- 
dreds of  church  sponsors,  and  30,000  craft 
producers  in  30  developing  countries. 

Many  MCC  shops  are  marking  the  mile- 
stone with  special  activities,  such  as  free 
gifts  every  40  minutes,  an  open  house  for 
church  sponsors,  anniversary  sales,  and 
programs  for  volunteers. 

In  many  communities,  an  MCC  gift 
and/or  thrift  shop  is  the  most  direct  or 
visible  link  Mennonites  in  that  com- 
munity have  with  MCC.  How  did  this 
program,  now  involving  so  many  grass- 
roots volunteers  across  North  America 
working  for  third-world  development,  get 
its  start? 

SELFHELP  Crafts’  first  cash  register 
was  an  apron  pocket  and  the  first  store 
was  the  trunk  of  a car.  In  1946  Edna  Ruth 
Byler  of  Akron,  Pa.,  accompanied  her 
husband  on  an  MCC  administrative  visit 
to  Puerto  Rico’s  La  Plata  Valley,  where 
MCC  volunteers  were  serving  as  nurses, 
community  development  workers,  and 
teachers.  The  MCCers  introduced  her  to 
the  women  of  this  impoverished  valley, 
showed  her  their  fine  embroidery  work, 
and  asked  Byler  to  take  some  samples 
home  and  try  to  sell  them  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At  home  in  Akron,  the  handcrafts  were 
instantly  popular.  Byler  became  known 
as  the  “needlecraft  lady,”  storing  and  sell- 
ing the  items  in  the  trunk  of  her  car  and 
later  in  the  basement  of  her  house.  With- 
in a few  years  she  acquired  additional 
crafts  from  other  countries  and  traveled 
beyond  her  community  to  sell  the  items 
at  special  church  sales.  In  1962  the  project 
became  an  official  program  of  MCC. 

By  the  early  1970s  Mennonites  across 
North  America  were  opening  stores  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  12  a year.  These  stores 
usually  received  their  start-up  capital 
from  sponsoring  Mennonite  churches  and 
were  staffed  by  volunteers  from  the  local 
community.  As  a service  to  their  commu- 
nities and  as  a fund-raiser  for  MCC, 
many  of  these  shops  sold— and  continue 
to  sell— donated  items  in  addition  to  the 
third-world  handicrafts. 

Overseas,  handicrafts  are  creating  jobs 
for  more  people  in  developing  nations. 
Refugees  in  Thailand,  landless  peasants 
in  Bangladesh,  unemployed  fathers  in 
Haiti,  spouses  of  “disappeared”  (killed) 
human  rights  workers  in  the  Philippines, 
slum  dwellers  in  India,  and  drought- 
stricken  villagers  in  Botswana  sell  their 


creations  through  SELFHELP  Crafts. 

This  year  total  U.S.  and  Canadian  re- 
tail sales  are  projected  to  reach  almost  $5 
million,  with  about  half  of  that  amount 
going  back  to  the  country  of  origin. 


Mennonite  ministry 
gets  underway 
in  Portugal 

Portugal  is  the  poorest  country  in 
Europe.  About  10  percent  of  its  10  million 
people  are  recent  refugees  from  Angola, 
Mozambique,  Cape  Verde,  and  other 
former  Portuguese  colonies.  The  refugees 
have  trouble  finding  jobs,  housing  is 
scarce,  and  children  suffer  from  malnu- 
trition. They  receive  little  help  from  orga- 
nizations and  governments  outside  Por- 
tugal. Yet  more  refugees  come  every  day. 

After  World  War  II  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  had  a small  relief  project  in 
Portugal,  but  otherwise  Mennonites  have 
not  shown  much  interest  in  the  country — 
until  recently. 

Late  last  year  Greet  Lodder,  a former 
Dutch  Mennonite  worker  in  Portugal’s 
former  colony  of  Brazil,  began  an  assign- 
ment in  Portugal  under  MCC  and  the 
Europe-based  International  Mennonite 
Organization.  She  organized  a kin- 
dergarten and  later  a literacy  class  for 
mothers  in  Amadora,  near  Lisbon,  to  help 
refugees  adjust  to  their  new  lives  in  Por- 
tugal. The  mayor  was  so  impressed  with 
the  work  that  he  promised  to  grant  a 
tract  of  land  for  the  construction  of  a 
center  for  the  Mennonite  ministry. 

Coen  Beekhuis  and  Volker  Horsch  of 
IMO  and  Edgar  Stoesz  of  MCC  visited 


Portugal  in  July  and  decided  that  the 
work  at  Amadora  should  be  expanded. 

The  beginning  of  recent  Mennonite  in- 
volvement in  Portugal  has  its  roots  in  the 
story  of  Miguel  Angelo,  a law  student  in 
Lisbon.  In  1984  he  “happened”  upon  the 
book  Free  to  Forgive  by  David 
Augsburger  and  was  moved  by  this 
“fantastic  vision  of  the  gospel.” 

In  Angelo’s  search  to  find  Mennonites, 
he  obtained  the  address  of  London  Men- 
nonite Centre  in  England.  He  was  en- 
couraged by  the  kind  and  helpful  reply  he 
received  from  London  along  with  books 
and  the  address  of  Mennonites  in  Brazil. 

Angelo  wrote  to  Brazilian  Mennonite 
mission  leader  Theo  Penner,  who  later 
visited  Angelo  on  his  way  to  the  1984 
assembly  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference. In  1985  Angelo  returned  the  visit 
to  Brazil  and  was  baptized  by  Penner, 
thus  becoming  the  first  Portuguese  Men- 
nonite. 

Angelo’s  enthusiasm  and  dynamism 
quickly  led  to  the  formation  of  a small 
group  which  meets  for  fellowship  and  dis- 
cussion every  other  week.  The  group  has  a 
warm  evangelical  spirit  and  is  grounded 
in  Anabaptist  theology. 

Other  Mennonite  groups  besides  MCC 
and  IMO  are  considering  work  in  Por- 
tugal. In  the  hope  of  coordinating  Men- 
nonite activities,  IMO  has  invited  all  Men- 
nonite bodies  interested  in  Portugal  to  a 
November  meeting  to  talk  about  goals 
and  coordinate  work. 

“Portugal  presents  Mennonites  of 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Brazil  with 
a tremendous  challenge,”  says  Coen 
Beekhuis  of  IMO,  “and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
ministry  which  integrates  service  and 
proclamation  under  international 
sponsorship.” 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

The  unusual  mission 

Working  at  mission  and  stewardship  may  be  exciting  because  it  is  do- 
ing some  very  unusual  things.  To  call  mission  unusual  may  sound  a little 
out  of  touch  but  in  its  truest  sense  it  is  unusual. 

Consider  this:  Most  of  this  world’s  energy  is  spent  in  getting  people 
separated  and  segregated  into  opposing  or  at  least  noncooperating  groups. 
National  separations  are  one  of  the  most  obvious.  But  there  are  many 
others  such  as  racial,  economic,  regional,  and  sexual  divisions. 

However,  the  gospel  is  meant  for  the  whole  world  and  it  calls  people 
to  a new  kingdom.  That  can  only  mean  that  no  one  is  exempt  because  of 
human  designation  and  it  means  that  the  church  includes  some  from  all  of 
these  diverse  groups. 

Now  that’s  rare!  But  it  does  happen,  you  know.  It’s  the  miracle  of  the 
gospel.  Where  it  does  happen,  that  congregation  becomes  proof  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  at  work,  God  is  building  his  kingdom,  and  the  gospel  is  for 
everyone. 

Work  at  bringing  diverse  people  into  your  congregation.  It  is  unusual 
but  very  exciting. — Wayne  North 
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Guide  for 
church  planting 
now  available 

A practical  tool  for  Mennonite  con- 
ferences, congregations,  and  individuals 
with  specific  interest  in  planting 
churches  is  now  available.  A 40-page 
booklet,  Church  Planting:  From  Seed  to 
Harvest , has  been  completed  by  Dale 
Stoll,  a consultant  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  pastor  of  Tri-Lakes  Chapel 
in  Bristol,  Ind. 

The  guide  was  developed  at  the  request 
of  MBM’s  Evangelism  and  Church 
Development  Department,  which  helps 
the  mission  boards  and  commissions  of 
the  22  Mennonite  Church  conferences 
with  church  planting.  “Each  does  it  a dif- 
ferent way,”  Stoll  noted,  “so  we  decided  to 
offer  some  good  solid  guidelines  to  make 
sure  the  right  questions  are  asked  and 
dealt  with.” 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  has  also  decided  to  use  the  guide 
in  its  own  church-planting  work. 

“Much  of  the  church-growth  material 
currently  available  is  very  mechanical- 
use  this  formula  and  bingo,  you  plant  a 
church,”  said  Stoll.  His  guide  represents  a 
response  to  church  planters  who  have 
been  looking  for  materials  that  reflect  a 
Mennonite  point  of  view. 

Stoll  described  the  church-planting 
guide  as  a helpful  tool  for  implementing 
the  Ten-Year  Goals  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  “It  will  stir  interest  in  church 
planting,”  he  said.  “The  guide’s  introduc- 
tion attempts  to  do  that  by  telling  why  we 
need  to  develop  new  churches.” 

The  guide  is  available  for  $3.00  from 
Melba  Martin  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515. 


MCC  Canada 
dedicates 
new  offices 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada— 
along  with  MCC  Manitoba— dedicated  a 
new,  larger  office  building  in  Winnipeg 
on  Sept.  14. 

The  new  facility,  located  at  134  Plaza 
Dr.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  fea- 
tures expanded  office  space,  a large 
SELFHELP  Crafts  store,  and  increased 
warehousing  area  for  material  aid  goods. 
It  also  offers  relief  from  crowded  office 
conditions,  limited  parking  space,  and 
barriers  to  disabled  people,  which  had 
made  the  old  building  increasingly  un- 
suitable. 

Administrative  and  support  staff 
housed  in  the  Winnipeg  office  are  re- 
sponsible for  a variety  of  Canada-wide 
ministries,  including  unemployment 
concerns,  Native  concerns,  and  peace  and 
social  concerns.  They  also  oversee  the 


activities  of  164  workers  serving  in 
pockets  of  need  across  Canada. 

Winnipeg-based  workers  also  organize 
shipments  of  food  and  material  aid  from 
Canada  to  the  third  world,  and  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  MCC  international 
office  in  Akron,  Pa.,  on  overseas  pro- 
grams such  as  development  in  Ethiopia 
and  Sudan,  international  work  with  dis- 
abled people,  International  Visitor  Ex- 
change Program,  refugee  resettlement, 
and  exchanges  with  China. 

MCC  Manitoba  and  MCC  Canada  are 
splitting  the  costs  of  the  $1.35  million 
structure,  with  some  revenues  coming 
from  the  sale  of  the  old  office  building 
and  a job-creation  grant  from  the  provin- 
cial government.  Each  of  the  provincial 
MCC  organizations  has  been  asked  to  chip 
in  a proportionate  share  of  the  MCC 
Canada  portion,  with  some  $568,000  left 
to  be  raised  across  the  country. 


Presbyterian-Mennonite 
Peace  Conference 
to  be  held  again 

A second  Presbyterian-Mennonite  Peace 
Conference  has  been  set  for  Jan.  9-11  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter. The  theme  is  “Between  the  Word  and 
the  World:  Reconciling  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice,” with  a focus  on  personal  case 
studies  on  conflict  coming  out  of  Central 
America,  North  American  business,  and 
South  Africa. 

In  a movement  from  case  study  to 
analysis  in  an  effort  to  determine  a Chris- 
tian response,  the  conference  will  have 
two  theologians  from  the  respective 
churches  reflect  on  the  case  studies — 
Richard  Shaull,  professor  emeritus  of 
ecumenics  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  LeRoy  Friesen,  professor 
of  peace  studies  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  After  hearing  the 
responses  of  the  theologians,  small 
groups  of  Mennonites  and  Presbyterians 
will  discuss  what  this  means  for  their 
personal  lives  and  communities. 

Initiated  by  Mennonites  and  Presby- 
terians in  western  Pennsylvania,  the  two 
conferences  have  emerged  especially  as  a 
response  to  the  call  of  the  1983  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  to  declare  the  1980s  as  the 
“Decade  of  Peacemaking.” 

Bitter  protagonists  during  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  Mennonites  and 
Presbyterians  have  had  increasing 
contacts  at  various  levels  in  recent  years, 
including  a formal  people-to-people  dia- 
logue launched  recently  by  Mennonite 
World  Conference  and  Reformed  World 
Alliance. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Levi  Miller  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 


Ruth  and  Charles  Shenk 


BACK  TO  JAPAN 

Shenks  assist 
Tokyo  area  churches 

Assisting,  working  with,  and  encouraging 
five  Mennonite  congregations  in  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  world  is  the 
primary  role  of  Charles  and  Ruth  Shenk. 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in 
Japan  for  the  past  29  years,  they  returned 
to  Tokyo  recently  after  a two-month 
North  American  assignment. 

During  the  course  of  those  29  years 
Shenks  have  gone  from  church  planting 
in  northeastern  Hokkaido  to  teaching  at 
Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School  in 
Obihiro,  and — since  1984 — pastoring  the 
Honan  Cho  congregation  in  Tokyo  and 
assisting  four  others  in  the  area. 

In  Japan  as  a whole,  people  have  “sold 
out  to  their  work,”  Charles  said,  leaving 
family  and  church  as  lower  priorities.  It’s 
an  even  bigger  problem  in  Tokyo,  where 
corporate  headquarters  are  located  and 
competition  is  stiff.  “The  challenge,”  ac- 
cording to  Ruth,  “is  to  build  small  caring 
communities  of  faith  for  people  who  are 
lost  in  the  crowd  in  the  city.” 

In  Tokyo,  which  has  a population  of  12 
million  (with  26  million  in  the  greater 
Tokyo  area),  are  five  Mennonite  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions which  make  up  Tokyo  Area  Fellow- 
ship of  Mennonite  Churches.  Shenks’  first 
assignment  with  this  group  has  been  to 
provide  leadership  for  the  Honan  Cho 
congregation,  which  had  been  without  a 
pastor  for  four  years. 

Honan  Cho,  the  most  centrally  located 
of  the  five,  was  the  first  Mennonite  con- 
gregation to  begin  in  Tokyo  (in  the  1950s). 
It  is  situated  next-door  to  Japan 
Anabaptist  Center — a guesthouse  and 
meeting  place  for  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  from  throughout 
Japan. 

Shenks  said  the  growth  at  Honan 
Cho— in  both  numbers  and  spiritual  vi- 
tality—has  been  encouraging. 

Charles  is  from  Biglerville,  Pa.,  and 
Ruth  (Frey)  is  a native  of  Archbold,  Ohio. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed , 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


H.  Harold  Hartzler,  Mankato,  Minn. 

I wonder  why  we  should  have  an 
article,  “The  Pipe  Organ’s  Second  Wind,” 
by  Glenn  M.  Lehman  (Sept.  9),  in  Gospel 
Herald.  To  me  the  picture  on  the  cover 
was  not  in  good  taste.  In  fact,  I question 
the  wisdom  of  having  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  in  our  Mennonite 
churches. 

For  years  we  have  had  a cappella  sing- 
ing. I have  attended  a number  of  churches 
in  other  denominations.  There  I usually 
found  the  singing  to  be  inferior.  I at- 
tribute this  to  the  use  of  organs  and 
pianos.  Unless  great  care  is  taken,  I fear 
that  this  may  be  our  experience. 

The  author  states  that  “a  pipe  organ 
means  quality  in  service  to  God.”  I won- 
der how  many  feel  this  to  be  true.  To  me 
it  has  the  opposite  effect.  Any  musical 
instrument  being  played  during  a wor- 
ship service  tends  to  prevent  my  worship 
of  God. 

I question  whether  it  is  good  steward- 
ship of  our  financial  resources  to  be 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
purchase  of  organs  when  the  world  is 
hungry  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee has  found  it  necessary  to  cut  its 
program. 


Helen  Burkholder,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

To  Brenda  Stoltzfus  (“Go  and  Sin  No 
More?”  Aug.  12):  I thank  God  that  you 
and  your  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
companion  are  in  Olongapo  bringing,  in 
your  bodies,  the  presence  of  Jesus  to  the 
15,000  prostitutes.  I trust  readers  will 
take  up  the  challenge  to  pray  for  you,  that 
the  compassion  and  love  and  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  your  Savior  and  Lord 
will  never  burn  out  in  your  life. 

As  I read  your  story  I wondered  what 
would  happen  if  all  the  males  who  use  the 
services  of  the  15,000  hospitality  women 
became  aware  of  the  holiness  of  God  and 
repented  of  their  sin,  and  began  a life  of 
celibacy  except  with  their  own  wives. 
What  would  happen  to  the  15,000  unem- 
ployed prostitutes?  How  could  they  sup- 
port their  families?  I’ve  often  speculated 
what  the  employment  situation  would  be 
in  the  world  if  all  industries  related  to  sin 
would  suddenly  close  down.  Would  unem- 
ployment be  rampant  throughout  the 
world? 

A generation  ago,  I lived  through  the 


changing  of  structures  in  Africa.  How  I 
longed  for  the  betterment  in  every  way  of 
every  person  in  my  adopted  continent. 
The  slogan  at  that  time  was,  “All  we  have 
to  do  to  get  rid  of  our  problems  is  to  get 
rid  of  colonialism.”  Today,  almost  all  of 
the  old-style  colonialism  is  gone.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  the  poverty  and  oppression 
aren’t.  In  some  countries  there  is  a new 
colonialism  even  more  oppressive  and  dis- 
tasteful than  the  past.  One  greedy  regime 
has  been  replaced  by  another  greedy 
regime. 

As  I read  the  accounts  of  Christ’s  life 
on  earth,  I notice  how  popular  he  was 
when  he  fed  the  hungry  and  healed  the 
sick.  I notice  also  that  he  was  under 
constant  pressure  to  change  the  struc- 
tures, but  he  refused  to  do  so  and  was 
killed.  But  by  his  teaching  and  his  sac- 
rifice for  sin,  structures  have  changed. 

How  we  all  long  to  be  a part  of  a society 
where  each  individual  loves  every  other 
individual  in  the  world  as  unselfishly  and 
compassionately  as  our  Lord  does!  That 
will  be  heaven  on  earth. 


Doris  Diener,  Fairview,  Mich. 

Brenda  Stoltzfus  asks  legitimate  ques- 
tions to  an  affluent  North  American 
church  which  is  satisfied  with  its  pat 
answers  for  sin.  Her  challenge  of  our 
government,  which  protects  our  earthly 
treasures  and  values,  unnerves  our 
spiritual  comfort— particularly  as  we 
realize  that  this  may  be  our  cost  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  sinful  poor. 

Even  though  her  consideration  of  the 
woman  caught  in  adultery  and  Gomer 
may  make  us  uneasy,  her  appeal  to  look 
beyond  the  sin  to  the  personhood  of  the 
sinner  is  valid.  Jesus  showed  his  loving 
acceptance  for  society’s  sinful  “unac- 
ceptables”  on  many  occasions. 

The  appeal  of  the  Scriptures  to  “act 
justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  your  God”  certainly  re- 
quires us  to  move  beyond  the  condemna- 
tion and  forgiveness  of  the  sin  to  include 
responsibility  in  the  restoration  and 
wholeness  of  the  sinner.  It  also  reminds 
us  that  arrogance  and  smugness  in  our 
approach  to  sinfulness  or  justice  or  mercy 
has  no  place  in  the  sacrificial  life 
(Rom. 12) — the  life  of  a Christian. 


Anita  Swartzendruber,  Wayland,  Iowa 

Dear  Brenda  Stoltzfus: 

In  your  article  you  describe  a scene 
which  most  of  us  would  choose  not  to 
think  about,  much  less  deal  with.  A scene 
which  looks  so  tangled,  so  hopeless,  so 
rooted  in  long-standing  cultural  and  na- 
tional conditions  that  our  mind  can 
conceive  of  no  place  to  begin  short  of 
replacing  the  entire  governmental 
system.  Yes,  someone  needs  to  work  at 
changing  these  things. 


Meanwhile,  I am  glad  you  are  there  car- 
ing and  sharing  the  love  of  Christ.  But  I 
can’t  let  you  say,  as  you  seem  to  (correct 
me  if  I’m  wrong),  that  these  prostitutes 
cannot  be  blamed  nor  expected  to  change 
until  someone  provides  a better  economy 
so  that  they  can  find  more  suitable  em- 
ployment. Heavy  blame  indeed  rests  upon 
leaders  who  oppress  the  poor.  But  God 
doesn’t  rewrite  the  seventh  command- 
ment, when  conditions  are  bad,  to  read 
“unless  you  must  feed  your  starving 
family.”  Nor  does  he  say  (Isa.  42:6),  “I  am 
the  Lord,  I have  called  you  in  righteous- 
ness, except  when  you  are  trapped  in  pros- 
titution by  bad  economic  conditions.” 

I am  glad  you  wrote  this  article  because 
I want  to  encourage  you  with  this  prom- 
ise: “I  pray  that  you  will  begin  to  under- 
stand how  incredibly  great  his  power  is  to 
help  those  who  believe  him.  It  is  that 
same  mighty  power  that  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead  and  seated  him  in  the  place 
of  honor  at  God’s  right  hand  in  heaven” 
(Eph.  1:19-29,  LB). 

The  other  half  of  the  answer  lies  with 
us — your  church  family  in  North 
America.  We  must  pray  for  workers  like 
you  and  for  those  to  whom  you  reach  with 
the  love  of  God  flowing  through  you,  that 
“out  of  his  glorious  unlimited  resources 
he  will  give  you  the  mighty  inner 
strengthening  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  . . . 
Glory  be  to  God  who  by  his  mighty  power 
at  work  within  us  is  able  to  do  far  more 
than  we  would  ever  dare  to  ask  or  even 
dream  of”  (Eph.  3:16,  20,  LB). 

We  love  you,  Brenda,  and  God  will 
bless  you!  We  will  be  praying  for  you. 


Mary  Handrich,  Grand  Marais,  Mich. 

I liked  very  much  the  suggestion  of 
Grace  Good  (“Readers  Say,”  Aug.  5)  for 
congregations  to  encourage  their  youth  to 
attend  our  church  colleges  by  offering 
financial  assistance.  However,  blessed 
are  the  youth  from  large  congregations 
where  there  is  considerable  wealth,  and 
God  have  pity  on  those  from  small  con- 
gregations with  limited  finances.  Might  a 
better  solution  be  to  set  up  a fund  within 
the  conference  district,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  all  our  Mennonite  youth  to 
share  alike? 

Closely  related  to  this  issue  are  pastors’ 
salaries.  A pastor  of  the  Uniting  Church 
in  Australia  told  us  that  in  their  denomi- 
nation all  salaries  come  from  district 
headquarters  rather  than  from  local  trea- 
suries and  thereby  all  pastors  are  paid 
regardless  of  the  size  of  their  congrega- 
tion. I think  in  most  cases  where  pastors 
are  self-supporting,  rather  than  referring 
to  them  as  part-time  pastors,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  they  are  doing 
double  duty,  considering  the  hours 
expended. 

Do  we  as  a Mennonite  Church  really 
believe  in  equality  and  mutual  sharing? 
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Mennonite  architect  supervises  ex-president.  While  many  followed  the  recent  news 
coverage  of  the  humanitarian  efforts  of  former  U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter  (right) — and 
his  wife,  Rosalynn,  and  daughter  Amy — on  behalf  of  Habitat  for  Humanity  in  Chicago, 
most  are  unaware  that  Carters’  building  crew  was  supervised  by  Mennonite  architect 
LeRoy  Troyer  (second  from  right).  Troyer  heads  an  engineering  and  landscape  archi- 
tectural firm  in  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

What  was  it  like  being  the  boss  of  the  former  president?  “I  found  him  to  be  extremely 
hard  working  and  dedicated,"  Troyer  said.  “He  was  actually  one  of  our  best  workers . ” 
Troyer  noted  that  Rosalynn  and  Amy  also  worked  hard  all  week — in  the  rain  as  well  as  in 
humid  95-degree  temperatures.  “ Rosalynn  was  even  on  the  roof  helping  nail  sheathing,  ” he 
said. 

Troyer  and  the  Carters  were  among  about  70  people  who  spent  a week  recently  build- 
ing four  homes  for  needy  families.  Habitat  for  Humanity,  a Georgia-based  Christian  orga- 
nization, sells  homes  to  low -income  people  on  a no-profit,  no-interest  basis. 

Pictured  with  Troyer  and  Carter  are  Mennonite  volunteers  (left  to  right)  Paul  Miller, 
Paul  Hiebert,  Jake  Pauls,  Dennis  Miller,  Hugh  Jantz,  and  Ron  Troyer.  Carter,  a Southern 
Baptist,  told  them  that  if  he  ever  switched  denominations  he  would  choose  to  become  a 
Mennonite. 


Goshen  College’s  enrollment  is  up  10  percent 
this  fall — from  863  to  952.  Halting  a down- 
ward trend,  the  college  registered  83  more 
freshmen  this  fall  than  it  did  last  year,  when 
Goshen  had  its  smallest  freshman  class  in  25 
years.  Some  75  percent  of  the  students  are 
Mennonites.  Maintaining  such  a high  percent- 
age is  important,  said  admissions  director  Rich 
Gerig,  because  “it  is  central  to  the  mission  of 
our  college  to  educate  young  people  who  will  be 
tomorrow’s  Mennonite  leaders.”  He  said  the 
enrollment  increase  can  be  explained  in  part  by 
an  all-out  effort  by  the  administration,  fac- 
ulty, parents,  alumni,  congregations,  con- 
ferences, and  even  current  students  to  respond 
to  the  drop  in  enrollment. 

Mennonites  in  Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  have 
formed  a historical  society.  On  Sept.  20  they 
held  a public  meeting  at  Locust  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Belleville  and  conducted  a 
bus  tour  of  the  area — popularly  known  as  Big 
Valley.  The  tour  included  stops  at  an  18th- 
century  log  barn  and  the  restored  stone  house 
built  by  the  first  Amish  bishop  in  the  area. 
“There  are  only  two  farms  in  the  valley  that 
don’t  have  some  connection  with  Mennonites 
and  Amish,”  said  Alvin  Yoder,  the  society’s 
vice-chairman. 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies  were  held  for 
Prairie  View’s  new  60-bed  psychiatric  hos- 
pital in  Newton,  Kans.,  on  Sept.  4.  The  $6 
million  project  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
next  September.  Prairie  View  is  affiliated  with 
Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  and  is  oper- 
ated by  a board  representing  Mennonites  and 
others  in  the  central  U.S.  In  addition  to 
Newton,  it  has  outpatient  facilities  in  three 
other  Kansas  cities — Wichita,  McPherson,  and 
Marion. 

The  Voluntary  Service  project  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  has  been  expanded  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  long-term  VSers  Tim  and  Luzdy 
Stucky.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  oper- 
ated a VS  unit  in  the  city  for  the  past  13  years, 
and  has  focused — since  1982 — on  a Winter  VS 
home-repair  program  for  needy  families.  But 
Shalom  Mennonite  Fellowship,  a local  con- 
gregation that  has  benefited  from  the  presence 
of  the  unit  over  the  years,  has  a vision  for  an 
expanded  ministry  to  help  meet  a variety  of 
needs  in  the  city.  Stuckys’  job  is  to  take  the 
congregation’s  vision  and  help  put  it  into  ac- 
tion. They  have  lived  in  Tucson  for  the  past 
seven  years  and  are  members  of  Shalom  Fel- 
lowship. 

The  Richmond,  Va.,  Discipleship  Voluntary 
Service  program  has  shifted  focus  and  re- 
opened as  a regular  VS  unit.  While  disciplined 
study  and  spiritual  accountability  will 
continue,  the  unit  will  concentrate  its  work  on 
the  needs  of  the  homeless  and  the  disenfran- 
chised by  providing  staff  for  Freedom  House — 
a local  Christian  hospitality  center.  The  unit, 
operated  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  is 
led  by  Greg  and  Cindy  Hartzler-Miller. 

Good  Shepherd  Mennonite  Church  is  the 
name  of  a new  congregation  in  the  north- 
western section  of  Phoenix.  It  planned  a spe- 
cial charter  membership  service  for  Oct.  5.  The 
congregation  is  currently  composed  of  about  25 
family  units — 20  of  whom  were  sent  as  church 
planters  from  Trinity  Mennonite  Church  in 
another  part  of  the  city.  The  congregation 
began  meeting  for  worship  in  June  at  a hotel. 
A sanctuary  and  an  educational  building  were 


then  purchased  from  the  Cathedral  of  Com- 
passion, and  the  congregation  began  using 
those  10-year-old  facilities  in  August.  Average 
Sunday  morning  attendance  is  currently  65. 
Ron  Friesen  is  the  pastor. 

Three  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
started  assignments  with  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Canada  recently.  They  were 
among  22  people  participating  in  an  orienta- 
tion held  Aug.  5-15  in  Winnipeg.  The  three  are 
Susan  Barg  of  Scarborough,  Ont.,  community 
worker  in  a public  housing  development  in 
Scarborough;  Janet  Detweiler  of  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  receptionist  at  the  MCC  Ontario  office  in 
Kitchener;  and  Susan  Madara  of  Collegeville, 
Pa.,  coordinator  of  Young  Parents  Community 
Centre  in  Winnipeg. 

Thirty-six  North  American  young  people 
have  begun  a year  in  Europe  with  the  Inter- 
menno  program.  They  began  with  an  Aug.  16- 
18  orientation  at  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  The  partici- 
pants live  and  work  with  European  Men- 
nonites, changing  locations  after  six  months. 
The  program  is  administered  by  European 
Mennonites,  with  assistance  from  MCC. 

People  who  have  had  personal  experience 
with  abuse  in  their  families  or  in  counseling 
situations  are  urged  to  write  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Task  Force  on  Domestic 
Violence.  All  correspondence  is  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Task  Force  members  say  that 
physical  and  psychological  abuse  are  a “hid- 
den” problem  in  many  families — including 
Mennonite  families.  MCC  is  using  mediation  in 
an  attempt  to  help  restore  violence-filled 
families.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Melita 
Rempel  at  11-575  Ridout  St.  North,  London, 
ON  N6A2R2. 


Some  6,000  people  celebrated  50  years  of 
Mennonite  mission  and  service  work  among 
the  Indians  of  Paraguay.  The  day-long  cele- 
bration was  held  on  Aug.  10  in  Yalve  Sanga— 
site  of  the  original  work.  Among  the  speakers 
were  the  first  Mennonite  missionaries — who 
arrived  on  Aug.  7,  1936 — and  representatives 
of  the  first  baptismal  groups  among  the  Chu- 
lupi  and  Lengua  tribes.  The  mission  and  ser- 
vice work  was — and  continues  to  be — con- 
ducted by  German-speaking  Mennonites  who 
migrated  to  Paraguay  from  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  years.  Today  the  German-speaking 
Mennonites  in  Paraguay  number  nearly  10,000 
and  the  Indian  Mennonites  number  over  4,000. 

“A  little  bowl  of  rice  when  one  is  hungry  is 
far  more  precious  than  a large  passel  when 
one  is  full.”  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
worker  Louise  Buhler  heard  that  old  Viet- 
namese proverb  frequently  on  a recent  visit  to 
Binh  Tri  Thien  Province  to  check  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  two  relief  shipments  sent  from 
Canada  late  last  year.  She  reported  that  the 
MCC  aid — including  8,000  bags  of  wheat  flour, 
235  cartons  of  blankets,  clothing,  and  soap,  and 
275  packages  of  bandages,  blankets,  hygiene 
kits,  and  layettes — arrived  safely  in  February 
and  March.  The  shipments  were  prompted  by 
widescale  suffering  due  to  a typhoon  last 
October  and  the  loss  of  the  year’s  rice  and 
manioc  crops. 

A standing-room-only  crowd  of  over  1,000 
participated  in  an  ecumenical  service  for 

peace  and  communal  harmony  recently  in  Cal- 
cutta, India.  Hosted  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  the  service  in- 
cluded songs,  dramas,  posters,  banners,  and 
readings  presented  by  more  than  500  students 
from  22  schools.  “It  was  an  inspiring  expe- 
rience to  have  children  of  different  ethnic 
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groups — Bengali,  Mizo,  Nagaland,  East  Eu- 
ropean, and  Chinese— and  of  different  faiths — 
Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  and  Christians— par- 
ticipate,” said  MCC  country  representative 
Peter  Peters.  India  has  been  troubled  over  the 
years  by  strife  between  ethnic  and  religious 
groups.  The  ecumenical  service  was  part  of 
MCC’s  effort  to  help  counter  that. 

Over  60  teams  from  seven  states  competed  in 
the  Indiana  State  Mennonite  Slow-Pitch 
Softball  Tournament,  Aug.  30-Sept.  1,  in  Fort 
Wayne.  The  nine-year-old  event  raises  money 
for  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Mount 
Pleasant  Mennonite  Church  of  Chesapeake, 
Va.,  became  the  first  non-Indiana  team  to  win 
the  men’s  championship.  This  was  the  first 
year  for  women’s  competition,  and  Pleasant 
View  Mennonite  Church  of  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
was  the  winner  of  that.  Along  with  growth  in 
size  of  the  event  has  come  expansion  in  the  op- 
portunity for  fellowship,  said  tournament  di- 
rector Roger  Miller.  Last  year  a Sunday  noon 
worship  service  was  added  to  the  schedule,  and 
this  year  a Sunday  evening  hymn  sing  was 
added. 

Resources  on  world  hunger  are  available  for 
people  planning  to  observe  World  Food  Day 

on  Oct.  16.  They  were  produced  by  the  Develop- 
ment Education  Office  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  The  resources  are  a new 
brochure  which  describes  World  Food  Day,  a 
bulletin  insert  which  can  be  used  by  congrega- 
tions the  Sunday  before  Oct.  16,  and  a revised 
world  hunger  packet,  which  examines  the 
causes  of  world  hunger  and  suggests  ways  that 
Christians  can  respond.  The  resources  can  be 
obtained  free  from  the  Development  Education 
Office  at  MCC  U.S.,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501; 
phone  717-859-1151. 

A Goshen  College  student  won  third  place  in 
a national  speech  contest.  Sophomore  Jona- 
than Lorenc  spoke  on  “No  Peace  Without  Jus- 
tice” in  the  persuasive  speaking  category  of  the 
79th  annual  Intercollegiate  Peace  Speech  Asso- 
ciation contest.  A social-work  major  from 
Northern  Ireland,  Lorenc  was  the  only  Men- 
nonite winner  in  the  contest.  The  competition 
is  underwritten  by  Schowalter  Foundation  of 
Newton,  Kans. 

Hesston  College  has  announced  the  perfor- 
mances for  its  fifth  annual  Performing  Arts 
Series  for  the  1986-87  school  year.  They  are: 
•Albert  McNeil  Jubilee  Singers  (Oct.  9),  a black 
choir  whose  repertoire  includes  spirituals,  Af- 
rican tribal  music,  Caribbean  calypso,  and 
jazz. 

•Broadway  Marionettes  (Nov.  17),  a company 
of  100  life-size  marionettes  which  will  present 
a musical  version  of  Charles  Dickens’ A Christ- 
mas Carol. 

•King's  Singers  (Mar.  3),  an  internationally  ac- 
claimed group  known  for  its  extraordinary 
range  and  vocal  style. 

•Ballet  Folclorico  de  Mexico  (Apr.  30),  the  of- 
ficial folk  troupe  of  Mexico,  which  will  portray 
its  country’s  culture  through  music  and  dance! 
•Dinner  Theater  (May  9),  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Hesston  College  Drama  Depart- 
ment. 

More  information  is  available  from  Jim  Min- 
inger  at  the  college,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS 
67062. 

Engineering  students  will  now  be  able  to  at- 
tend Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  then 
transfer  to  Drexel  University  in  Philadelphia 
under  an  agreement  signed  recently  by  EMC 
and  Drexel’s  College  of  Engineering.  “The 
goals  and  philosophy  of  Drexel’s  appropriate 
technology  program  are  closely  related  to 
EMC’s  international  agricultural  development 
major,”  says  Millard  Showalter,  chairman  of 
EMC’s  Mathematical  Sciences  Department. 
Dean  Lee  Snyder  said  the  arrangement  “opens 
up  new  possibilities  for  students  who  want 


both  strong  liberal  arts  and  technical  training 
as  preparation  for  third-world  development 
work.” 

Foods  II  students  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School  won  state  and  regional 
honors  recently  for  a presentation  on  nutrition 
and  the  single  person.  Under  the  direction  of 
first-year  teacher  Deborah  VanPelt,  the  stu- 
dents took  first  place  in  Fleischmann’s  Yeast 
contest  for  Pennsylvania  and  second  place  in 
the  East.  Their  entry  included  a 160-page 
study  on  the  nutritional  habits  of  75  single 
people,  a slide  show,  a skit,  a cookbook,  and  a 
breadmaking  demonstration. 

An  Arizona  congregation  hopes  to  give 
$2,000  to  each  of  its  14  students  enrolled  in 
Mennonite  schools  this  fall.  Twelve  of  them  are 
in  college,  and  two  of  them  in  seminary.  Trini- 
ty Mennonite  Church  in  Phoenix  draws  the 
money  from  its  Mennonite  Educational 
Assistance  Fund.  The  money  is  raised  in  a va- 
riety of  ways,  including — most  recently — a 
pizza  dinner  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid’s  photo  contest  win- 
ner placed  third  in  national  competition 

recently.  Paul  Schrock  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  had 
won  MMA’s  contest  with  a photo  of  an  older 
woman  crocheting.  It  was  used  on  resource 
materials  for  Mutual  Aid  Sunday  in  Septem- 
ber. The  photo  was  then  entered  in  the  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Congress  of  America’s  black- 
and-white  photo  competition.  The  theme  in 
both  cases  was  “Joining  Hands  to  Touch 
Lives.” 

Already  more  than  1,000  people  have  asked 
to  be  listed  as  hosts  in  “Mennonite  Your 
Way  Directory  V.”  Application  forms  had 
only  been  available  for  a month.  The  1987-89 
directory  is  scheduled  for  publication  next 
March.  Like  previous  directories,  it  lists  homes 
across  North  America  and  40  countries  around 
the  world  that  are  willing  to  provide  hospi- 
tality to  visitors  passing  through.  The  registra- 
tion deadline  for  hosts  is  Nov.  20.  More  in- 


formation is  available  from  Mennonite  Your 
Way  at  Box  1525,  Salunga,  PA  17538. 

Neil  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  is  planning 
its  25th  anniversary  celebration  for  next  May 
2-3.  People  who  have  attended  the  congrega- 
tion in  the  past,  or  know  others  who  have,  are 
asked  to  send  their  name  and  address  to  Jan 
Swartzentruber  at  533  Lambourne, 
Worthington,  OH  43085. 

Used  hymnbooks  are  available  free  from 
Gehmans  Mennonite  Church,  Reinholds,  Pa. 
They  include  Church  Hymnal,  Church  and 
Sunday  School  Hymnal,  and  Life  Songs  §2. 
Contact  John  Miller  at  R.  2,  Box  193A,  Rein- 
holds, PA  17569;  phone  215-484-4990. 

Correction:  A complete  set  of  papers — not 
tapes — from  the  recent  Consultation  on  Spiri- 
tuality are  available  for  $8.50.  These  are  the 
manuscripts  of  all  the  presentations  and  can  be 
obtained  from  Mennonite  Church  General 
Board  at  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL 
60148. 

New  appointments: 

•Robert  Yoder,  regional  representative,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber. He  works  with  about  120  congregations  to 
raise  mission  awareness  and  provide  a per- 
sonal link  to  MBM  ministries.  He  is  serving 
half-time  while  attending  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminaries.  In  February  he  will 
increase  to  three-fourths  time  and  begin  repre- 
senting MBM  to  congregations  in  several  con- 
ferences. A lifetime  farmer  in  Eureka,  111., 
Yoder  was  president  of  Illinois  Conference  the 
past  four  years  and  has  served  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  the  areas  of  stewardship  education 
and  farm  crisis  concerns  for  several  years. 
•Royce Roth,  chairman,  Hesston  College  Board 
of  Directors.  He  succeeds  Shirley  Yoder.  Roth 
lives  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  where  he  is  district 
sales  manager  for  the  Wayne  Feed  Division  of 
Continental  Grain  Company  and  a member  of 
First  Mennonite  Church.  He  has  been  on  the 
Hesston  board  since  1983. 


Illinois  Mennonites  celebrate  their  heritage.  Herbert  Swartzendruber  of  Tiskilwa,  III, 
demonstrates  rugmaking  on  a loom  during  the  Illinois  Mennonite  Heritage  Festival 
recently  near  Metamora. 

The  annual  event  featured  pioneer  activities  and  homemade  "goodies.  "A  mini-auction 
was  also  held  to  benefit  the  building  fund  of  Mennonite  Heritage  Center — the  site  of  the 
festival.  The  center,  which  is  open  on  weekends  April  through  October  and  by  appoint- 
ment, has  a museum,  library,  and  archives. 

The  first  Mennonites  in  Illinois  settled  in  the  central  section  of  the  state  in  the  1830s. 
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•John  Liechty,  assistant  vice-president  for 
marketing,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  starting  in 
September.  This  is  a new  position  in  MMA’s 
recently  restructured  Marketing  Division.  A 
member  of  the  staff  since  1976,  Liechty  was 
manager  of  Mennonite  Automobile  Aid  for  six 
years.  He  was  named  manager  of  fraternal 
programs  in  1982  and  then  also  manager  of 
marketing  operations  in  1984. 

•Dale  and  Ethel  Clugston,  youth  ministers, 
Franklin  Conference.  They  succeed  Dale  Leh- 
man. Clugstons  have  been  active  in  youth  work 
at  Cedar  Street  Mennonite  Church  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•John  Duerksen  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Calico  Rock  (Ark.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on 
Sept.  7.  A former  longtime  instructor  at  Hess- 
ton  College,  he  served  most  recently  as  a 
chaplain  at  Wesley  Medical  Center  in  Wichita, 
Kans.,  and  at  Bob  Wilson  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Ulysses,  Kans. 

•Jo  Ellen  Johnsen  was  licensed  as  a church 
planter  for  Southwest  Conference  on  June  22. 
She  is  a recent  graduate  of  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary  in  Pasadena.  Calif. 

•Frank  Willem  was  commissioned  as  pastor 
of  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Mennonite  Church  in  June. 
He  served  previously  as  a pastor  in  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church. 

•Ha  Baccam  was  ordained  as  associate  pastor 
of  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church  on 
May  18.  A former  army  captain  and  refugee 
from  Laos,  he  was  licensed  in  1984  to  serve 
alongside  Pastor  Paul  Martin. 

• Galen  Kauffman  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
^airview  Mennonite  Church,  Surrey,  N.  Dak., 
on  June  29.  He  succeeded  Duane  Oesch. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

• Tom  and  Jill  Miller  went  to  Tanzania  in 
August  for  a two-year  term  under  Eastern 
Mennonite  board  of  Missions.  Tom  is  a phy- 
sician, and  Jill  is  a nurse.  Their  address  is  Box 
38,  Mugumu,  Serengeti  District.  Tanzania. 
•Carol  Weber  went  to  Tanzania  in  August  for  a 
three-year  term  under  Eastern  Board.  She  is  a 
nurse.  Her  address  is  Box  83,  Mugumu,  Seren- 
geti District,  Tanzania. 

•Kevin  and  Sharon  Yoder  went  to  Somalia  in 
August  for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  assign- 
ment. Kevin  works  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  Sharon  in  nutrition  education.  Their 
address  is  Box  819,  Mogadishu,  Somalia. 

•Carl  and  Julia  Sensenig  went  to  Somalia  in 
August  for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  assign- 
ment. They  teach  mathematics  at  Technical 
Teacher  Education  College.  Their  address  is 
Box  819,  Mogadishu,  Somalia. 

•Laura  Kurtz  went  to  China  in  August  for  a 
two-year  term  under  China  Educational  Ex- 
change. An  Eastern  Board  appointee,  she 
teaches  English  at  a university.  Her  address  is 
Sichuan  Normal  University,  Chengdu,  Sich- 
uan, China. 

•Janet  Gehman  went  to  China  in  August  for  a 
two-year  term  under  China  Educational  Ex- 
change. She  is  an  Eastern  Board  appointee 
teaching  English  at  the  university  level.  Her 
address  is  Sichuan  Normal  University,  Cheng- 
du, Sichuan,  China. 

•Pearl  Sensenig  went  to  China  in  August  for  a 
two-year  term  under  China  Educational  Ex- 
change. She  is  an  Eastern  Board  appointee 
teaching  English  at  a university.  Her  address 
is  Northeast  University  of  Technology,  Shen- 
yang, Liaoning,  China. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Homecoming,  Oct.  10-12,  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  “Alumni  in  the  Global  Commu- 
nities” is  the  theme  of  the  annual  event.  Spe- 
cial features  include  an  international  sidewalk 
cafe  and  a performance  of  David  Fanshawe’s 
African  Sanctus.  A new  feature  is  special 
activities  for  children.  Traditional  features  in- 
clude class  and  departmental  reunions,  a col- 


lege fair,  alumni  banquet,  and  recognition  of 
“alumnus  of  the  year.”  A highlight  will  be  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Campus  Center.  More  in- 
formation from  the  Alumni  Office  at  EMC, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703-433-2771. 

• Christian  Education  Conference,  Oct.  24-25, 
at  New  Holland  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Spon- 
sored by  Lancaster  Conference’s  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Resources,  it  is  intended  for  pas- 
tors, Sunday  school  superintendents,  Christian 
education  committee  members,  and  Sunday 
school  teachers.  The  event  features  workshops 
on  28  subjects.  The  keynote  speaker  is  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  president 
Richard  Detweiler.  More  information  from 
Dorothy  Harnish  at  BCR,  Salunga,  PA  17538; 
phone  717-898-6067. 

•Spirituality  Retreat,  Oct.  31-Nov.  1,  at  Spir- 
itual Trinity  Center,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.  Sponsored 
by  Lancaster  Conference’s  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Resources,  it  will  include  worship, 
silence,  prayer,  and  listening  to  God  through 
Scripture  and  journaling.  The  leaders  are 
retired  missionaries  and  seminary  faculty 
members  Weyburn  and  Thelma  Groff.  More 
information  from  Dorothy  Harnish  at  BCR, 
Salunga,  PA  17538;  phone  717-898-6067. 
•Sunshine  Bazaar  and  Quilt  Auction,  Oct.  24- 
25,  at  Southwyck  Mall,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  13th 
annual  event  will  raise  funds  for  Sunshine 
Children’s  Home — a Mennonite  facility  for  the 
developmentally  disabled  in  Maumee,  Ohio. 
The  bazaar  features  crafts,  foods,  clothing,  and 
other  items.  The  auction  features  80  quilts 
produced  by  Mennonite  and  Amish  church 
groups.  More  information  from  Esther 
Peachey  at  Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  7223 
Maumee — Western  Road.,  Maumee,  OH  43537; 
phone  419-865-0251. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  information  and  publication  ser- 
vices,  Hesston  College.  Responsibilities  include 
producing  and  distributing  news  releases,  col- 
lege publications,  and  promotional  materials. 
Send  resume  to  Kirk  Alliman  at  Hesston 
College,  Box  3000,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 
•Secretary,  “empty  tomb,”  Champaign,  111. 
This  is  a two-year  Voluntary  Service  assign- 
ment through  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
The  empty  tomb  is  a Christian  social  service 


agency.  The  person  should  have  secretarial 
skills,  be  acquainted  with  office  procedures, 
relate  well  with  persons  of  various  ethnic  and 
economic  groups,  and  be  willing  to  learn  (if  not 
already  experienced  in)  word  processing.  Con- 
tact Gwen  Preheim-Bartel  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

New  Gospel  Herald  Every  Home  Plan:  Hyde 
Park  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Special  meetings:  Preston  Nowlin,  Crewe, 
Va.,  at  Otelia,  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  Nov.  2-9. 
Ervin  Stutzman,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  at  Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa.,  Nov.  2-5. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.:  Robert 
and  Ryan  Sommers.  Marion,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.:  Glen  Helmuth,  Marcia  Helmuth,  Darla 
Mast,  Doretta  Mast,  Jason  Lichti,  Juanita 
Christner,  Jay  Christner,  Rick  Tribble,  Chris- 
tine Schoonover,  Dustin  Schoonover,  and 
Curtis  Mast.  Valley  View,  Spartansburg,  Pa.: 
Amie  Troyer  and  Martha  Wittmer.  Friendship 
Community,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio:  Hera  Per- 
saud  and  Aidet  Matos.  Scottdale,  Pa.:  Bruce 
and  Marlene  Campbell.  Tunkhannock  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Fellowship:  Kenneth  Landis,  Brian 
Mast,  Maria  Musser,  and  Janice  Wert.  Stoner 
Heights,  Louisville,  Ohio:  Ogereta  Stiffler. 

Change  of  address:  Joe  Diener  from  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  to  R.R.  1,  Box  151,  Humboldt,  IL 
61931.  Phone:  217-234-8709.  George  Miller 
from  20  New  Street,  to  213  Locust  St.,  New 
Holland,  PA  17557.  James  K.  Stauffer  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  2221  N.  Vernon  St.,  Arl- 
ington, VA  22207. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beachy,  David  and  Marlene  (Bachman), 
Paoli,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Heidi  Anne,  July 
22. 


Hesston  College  receives  large  gift  for  new  Student  Center.  Bertha  Bontrager  and 
family  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  have  given  $600,000  toward  construction  of  a Student  Center  at 
Hesston  College.  The  gift  is  in  memory  of  Lloyd  and  Wendall  Bontrager,  father  and  youn- 
gest son  of  the  family,  who  were  killed  in  the  crash  of  a private  plane  last  year. 

“My  late  husband  and  I shared  a high  regard  for  Hesston  College,  its  leadership,  and 
resources,"  said  Bertha.  “We  valued  highly  the  opportunities  young  people  find  there  for 
spiritual  growth  and  commitment  to  the  church.  "All  five  ofWendall's  brothers  and  sisters 
are  Hesston  graduates.  Wendall  was  a high  school  student  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Lloyd 
was  founder  and  president  ofJayco,  a major  manufacturer  of  recreational  vehicles. 

President  Kirk  Alliman  said  the  Bontrager  contribution  is  the  “leadership  gift"  that 
allows  Hesston  to  move  forward  with  plans  for  the  much-needed  Student  Center.  The 
1 5, 000-square-feet  facility  will  bring  under  one  roof— in  a central  location — the  dining  hall, 
bookstore,  post  office,  and  student  activities  offices.  It  will  be  connected  to  the  Erb  Hall 
dormitory  ( righ  t). 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


Bender,  Phil  and  Kitty  (Rosarro),  Santa 
Cruz,  Bolivia,  third  son,  James  Edward,  June 
23. 

Emery,  Len  and  Kathy  (Nafziger),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Russell  Reeder,  Aug.  24. 

Freyenberger,  Doug  and  Ann  (Wengerd), 
Kouts,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Craig  Mat- 
thew, Aug.  13. 

Gehman,  Lowell  and  Teena  (Werner),  Green 
Lane,  Pa.,  first  child,  Marie  Ann,  Sept.  3. 

Giagnocavo,  Clark  and  Sherrill  (Roth),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Cara  Ann,  Aug.  6. 

Good,  Ken  and  Kathy,  Kouts,  Ind.,  fourth 
child,  third  son,  Jonathan  Mark,  Aug.,  4. 

Gottshall,  Paul,  Jr.,  and  Karen  (Hostetler), 
Washington,  111.,  second  son,  Erik  David,  Sept. 
8. 

Groff,  John  and  Rachel  (Hostetler),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  Alan,  Aug. 
22. 

Hartzler,  Harold  and  Mary  (Johnston), 
Latour,  Mo.,  first  child,  Reuben  Andrew,  July 
23. 

Hendricks,  Robert  and  Bev  (Troyer),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Char- 
linda  Kate,  Sept.  6. 

Hershberger,  Delvin  and  Michele  (Schrock), 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  first  child,  Tara  Lynn,  July 
22. 

Lee,  Steve  and  Kathy  (Springer),  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  Andrew  Stephen,  Aug.  5. 

Martin,  Darrell  and  Glenda  (Redcay),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Nicole 
Joy,  Aug.  30. 

Miller,  Douglas  and  Linda  (Smith),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  son,  Aaron  Thomas,  Aug.  16. 

Moens,  Mike  and  Peggy  (Springer),  Eureka, 
111.,  second  daughter,  Stephanie  Lou,  Sept.  1. 

Nisbet,  Campbell  and  Christine  (Nilsson), 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  son, 
David  Alastair,  Aug.  28. 

Nolt,  Clair  and  June  (Wenger),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Janelle  Renee,  Aug.  24. 

Reinford,  Jerry  and  Mary  (Craft), 
Schwenksville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daugh- 
ter, Amanda  Joy,  Sept.  10. 

Rensberger,  Kirk  and  Tonia  (Metzler),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Richard  Eugene,  Sept. 
2. 

Rosenberger,  William  and  Kathy  (Erney), 
Coopersburg,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Melissa  Sue,  Aug.  22. 

Showalter,  James  and  Carol  (Sharp), 
Broadway,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Darin 
James,  Aug.  1. 

Stamm,  Jan  and  Teresa  (Ferner),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Gina  Marie,  Aug.  11. 

Swartzentruber,  Mark  and  Madonna  (Rig- 
gan),  Keota,  Iowa,  third  child,  second  son, 
Miles  Riggan,  Aug.  15. 

Troyer,  Ron  and  Janet  (Miller),  Centerville, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rebecca  Sue, 
Aug.  10. 

Wittmer,  Lyn  and  Martha  (Sommers), 
Corry,  Pa.,  first  child,  a son,  Mason  Lee,  Aug. 
29. 

Yoder,  Doug  and  Sharon  (Short),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Eric  Douglas, 
Aug.  18. 


Committee  selects  art  for  new  EMC&S  building.  The  Fine  Arts  Search  Committee  for 
the  new  Campus  Center  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  made  its  final  selec- 
tions recently  of  paintings,  sculptures,  and  other  art  pieces. 

Taking  a break  on  the  balcony  of  the  new  building  are  (left  to  right)  committee  chairman 
Milton  Good,  Esther  Augsburger,  John  Horst,  LeRoy  Troyer,  and  Merle  Good.  Also  on  the 
committee,  which  was  appointed  in  April  1985,  are  Jan  Gleysteen,  Carla  Mast,  Margaret 
Geh  man,  arid  Richard  Detweiler. 

“ The  committee  is  not  attempting  to  fill  the  building  with  art,"  said  Good,  a physician 
and  sculptor  from  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  “ but  rather  form  a nucleus  of  good  art  which  can  be 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  building,  to  which  future  generations  can  add  theirown 
style.  ” 

Alumnus  Dennis  Maust  was  commissioned  by  the  committee  to  create  a major  work  of 
art  for  the  primary  “ art  wall,  "consisting  of  a ceramic  mural  to  be  presented  at  the  Campus 
Center's  dedication  on  Oct.  11. 


Yoder,  Gary  and  Beth  (Brenneman), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Dane  Allister,  Aug. 
31. 

Correction:  In  the  Sept.  2 issue,  Bob  and 
Karen  Jones’  baby’s  name  was  omitted.  The 
name  is  Travis  Barrow. 


MARRIAGES 

Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Bailey-Schrock.  Donald  Bailey,  Decatur, 
Mich.,  and  Donna  Schrock,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
Holdeman  cong.,  by  Russell  Krabill,  Apr.  19. 

Bascue-Denlinger.  Roger  M.  Bascue, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Joyce  E.  Denlinger,  Stras- 
burg,  Pa.,  both  of  Blossom  Hill  cong.,  by  Mamo 
Dula,  Sept.  6. 

Beiler-Shertzer.  Dwilyn  Beiler,  Paradise, 
Pa.,  Nickel  Mines  cong.,  and  Roberta  Anne 
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Shertzer,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Cedar  Hill  cong., 
by  Ernest  Hess  and  Russell  J.  Baer,  May  24. 

Bender-Bontrager.  Philip  Bender,  Altona, 
Man.,  Bergthaler  cong.,  and  Julianna  Bon- 
trager,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Pleasant  View  cong., 
by  Walter  Franz,  Aug.  10. 

Christner-Mast.  Brian  Christner,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Maple  City  cong.,  and  Lorilee  Mast, 
Howe,  Ind.,  Marion  cong.,  by  Tim  Lichti  and 
Mel  Shetler,  Aug.  16. 

Kniss-Mitchell.  Eric  A.  Kniss,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Ridgeway  cong.,  and  Brenda 
Mitchell,  Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  Evangel  cong.,  by 
Bruce  Mitchell  and  Myron  Augsburger,  Aug. 
16. 

Fahrney-Yoder.  Stephen  Fahrney,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Katrinka  Yoder,  Harris- 
onburg, Va.,  Weavers  cong.,  by  Glendon 
Blosser,  Aug.  2. 

Freed-Deepe.  Keith  Freed,  Wakarusa,  Ind., 
Holdeman  cong.,  and  Kathern  Deepe,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Russell  Krabill, 
July  5. 

Hicks-Bohn.  Jeffery  Hicks,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  Catholic  Church,  and  JaNelle  Bohn, 
Manson  (Iowa)  cong.,  by  Steven  D.  Reschly, 
July  19. 

Hostetler-Behnke.  Rodney  Hostetler,  Roa- 
noke, 111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Terri  Behnke, 
Morton,  111.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Charles 
Johnson,  Aug.  23. 

Lengacher-McCreary.  Jamie  Lengacher, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  and  Jolinda 
McCreary,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Missionary  Church, 
by  A1  Shifflett  and  Russell  Krabill,  June  28. 

Martin-King.  Fred  Martin,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Weaverland  cong.,  and  Marilyn  King,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  by  Andrew  Leatherman, 
Aug.  16. 

Miller-Coblentz.  Kevin  Raye  Miller,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Twila  Coblentz, 
Townville,  Pa.,  Valley  View  cong.,  by  Mervin 
Miller,  Sept.  9. 

Persaud-Misir.  Hera  Persaud,  Bronx,  N.Y., 
and  Cita  Misir,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  Friendship  Com- 
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munity  Church,  by  Lester  Sutter,  Aug.  2. 

Pryor-Garber.  James  Clinton  Pryor,  Mt. 
Zion  cong.,  Versailles,  Mo.,  and  Carla  Kay 
Garber,  Bethel  cong.,  Fortuna,  Mo.,  by  Joe 
Diener  and  Bruno  Penner,  July  5. 

Reicks-Oberhelman.  Bryan  Reicks,  Rem- 
brandt, Iowa,  Catholic  Church,  and  Kris 
Oberhelman,  Rembrandt,  Iowa,  Manson  cong., 
by  Steven  D.  Reschly,  Sept.  6. 

Ritchie-McDorman.  Terry  L.  Ritchie, 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  and  Elizabeth  L.  Mc- 
Dorman,  Mt.  Crawford,  Va.,  both  of  Ridgeway 
cong.,  by  David  Gerber  and  Daniel  Smucker, 
Sept.  6. 

Schmidgall-Zoss.  Bob  Schmidgall,  Eureka, 
111.,  Apostolic  Christian  Church,  and  Leanne 
Zoss,  Roanoke,  111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  by  Eldon 
King,  Sept.  6. 

Scruggs-Myers.  Timothy  L.  Scruggs, 
Meridian,  Miss.,  and  Mildred  L.  Myers,  Phila- 
delphia, Miss.,  both  of  Pearl  River  cong.,  by 
Daryl  Byller  and  D.  Glenn  Myers,  father  of  the 
bride,  June  21. 

Sims-Wilmott.  Esters  Sims  and  Rudleia 
Wilmott,  both  of  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Waynes- 
boro cong.,  by  Roy  D.  Kiser,  May  16. 

Slear-Runion.  Kirby  Slear,  Selinsgrove, 
Pa.,  East  Hanover  cong.,  and  Ruth  Runion, 
Hummelstown,  Pa.,  Stauffer  cong.,  by  Russell 
J.  Baer,  May  31. 

Springer-Moser.  Ted  Springer,  Hopedale, 
111.,  and  Mary  Jo  Moser,  Tremont,  111.,  both  of 
Hopedale  cong.,  by  Don  Rheinheimer,  Aug.  30. 

Steiner-Mishler.  Jere  Steiner,  Corvallis, 
Oreg.,  and  Jennifer  Mishler,  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by  Kurt  Kuhns  and  Tom 
Wilson,  July  13. 

Tran-Thai.  Van  Tran,  Toronto,  Ont.,  East 
Zorra  cong.,  and  Tu  Nhien  Thai,  Toronto,  Ont., 
by  Homer  E.  Yutzy,  Aug.  2. 

Troyer-Witzig.  William  Troyer,  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  and  Ann  Witzig,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  Trinity 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  Miller,  Aug.  16. 

Wisseman-Aeschliman.  Darrel  Edward 
Wisseman,  Albany,  Oreg.,  Bethany  cong.,  and 
Janette  Marie  Aeschliman,  Salem,  Oreg., 
Salem  cong.,  by  Rick  Showalter,  Aug.  24. 

Witmer-Drake.  Marvin  Witmer,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  and  Debra  Drake,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  by  Phil  Helmuth  and 
Russell  Krabill,  July  19. 


OBITUARIES 


Beiler,  David  S.,  son  of  Levi  and  Sarah 
(Stoltzfus)  Beiler,  was  born  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  21,  1903;  died  of  pulmonary  arrest  at 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Sept.  1,  1986;  aged  82  y.  On  Jan.  2, 1925,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Mast,  who  died  in  July  1971. 
On  Mar.  4,  1972,  he  was  married  to  Mabel 
Kurtz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Raymond  and  Paul  M.),  4 daughters  (Lou- 
ella— Mrs.  Joseph  Mosteller,  Gladys— Mrs. 
Robert  Shearer,  Elaine — Mrs.  Kenneth  L. 
Stoltzfus,  and  Mary  Ann — Mrs.  Glenn  E. 
Leaman),  16  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 sisters  (Martha  Stoltzfus  and  Sarah 
Beiler),  and  5 brothers  (Levi  S.,  Isaac,  Stephen, 
Irvin,  and  Harvey).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  3 sons  (Calvin,  Earl,  and  David,  Jr.).  He  was 
a member  of  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  4,  in 
charge  of  Roy  Glick,  Harvey  Z.  Stoltzfus,  and 
Nathan  Stoltzfus;  interment  in  Conestoga 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Davidhizar,  Amanda,  daughter  of  William 
and  Anna  (Graber)  Schwietert,  was  born  in 
Mylo,  N.Dak.,  Nov.  6,  1913;  died  of  cancer  at 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Sept.  7,  1986.  On  Nov.  25, 
1940,  she  was  married  to  Henry  Davidhizar, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Roberta — Mrs.  Blair  Rexroth),  3 sons  (Ron, 
Lavern,  and  Enos),  6 grandchildren,  6 sisters 


(Ida— Mrs.  Levi  Shetler,  Mrs.  Louise  Yoder, 
Freda — Mrs.  Eli  Helmuth,  Elma — Mrs.  Irvin 
Slabach,  Mrs.  Alvina  Waller,  and  Minnie— 
Mrs.  Rudy  Yoder),  and  one  brother  (Melvin 
Schwietert).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Donald),  one  brother  (Henry),  and  one 
sister  (Elizabeth).  She  was  a member  of 
Holdeman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  10,  in  charge  of 
Russell  Krabill  and  John  C.  Murray;  interment 
in  Olive  East  Cemetery. 

Ehst,  Jesse  M.,  son  of  John  L.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Mack)  Ehst,  was  born  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa., 
Mar.  22,  1919;  died  of  cancer  at  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
aged  67  y.  On  Dec.  21,  1940,  he  was  married  to 
Kathryn  M.  Weaver,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (David  W.,  J.  Merle,  and  Lo- 
well W.),  3 daughters  (Carolyn — Mrs.  Richard 
Groff,  Grace — Mrs.  Roger  Moyer,  and  Linda — 
Mrs.  Ralph  Gehman),  9 grandchildren,  2 step- 
grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Abram  and  Paul), 
and  2 sisters  (Mary  Derstine  and  Lois 
Stoltzfus).  He  was  a member  of  Hess  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  July  26,  in  charge  of  Mark  Boll  and 
Paul  Weaver;  interment  in  Hess  Cemetery. 

Hartman,  Effie,  daughter  of  Jacob  H.  and 
Mary  (Wenger)  Loucks,  was  born  in  Olive 
Twp.,  Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1909;  died  of  cancer  at  Wa- 
karusa, Ind.,  Aug.  27,  1986;  aged  76  y.  On  Oct. 
27,  1928,  she  was  married  to  Willis  Hartman, 
who  died  on  Jan.  17,  1982.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Arlene— Mrs.  Marston  Birky),  3 
grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Nora— Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Gorsuch  and  Cleo — Mrs.  Harold  Garver). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 sisters  (Mrs. 
Bertha  Holmes,  Mrs.  Alice  Shriner,  Mrs.  Alma 
Weaver,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Hoover),  and  2 
brothers  (Ollie  and  Oscar  Loucks).  She  was  a 
member  of  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  29,  in 
charge  of  Russell  Krabill  and  John  C.  Murray; 
interment  in  Olive  West  Cemetery. 

Horst,  Robert,  was  born  on  Feb.  12,  1923; 
died  at  his  home  at  Narvon,  Pa.,  July  22,  1986; 
aged  63  y.  On  Aug.  4,  1951,  he  was  married  to 
Irene  Weber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Margaret— Mrs.  Barry  Smith  and 
Shirley  Horst),  and  2 sisters  (Ethel — Mrs.  John 
Powell  and  Mary — Mrs.  Harry  East).  He  was  a 
member  of  Hampden  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Bowmansville  Men- 
nonite Church,  in  charge  of  Arthur  Good, 
Daniel  Good,  and  Kenneth  Eberly;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Groff,  Llewellyn  A.,  son  of  Allen  and  Mary 
(Alderfer)  Groff,  was  born  Dec.  26,  1906;  died 
Aug.  16,  1986;  aged  79  y.  On  Aug.  4,  1928,  he 
was  married  to  Edith  Nice,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  Roy 
Schantz),  one  granddaughter,  2 great-grand- 
sons, 4 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  and  served  in  Franconia 
Conference  and  in  Minnesota.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Ark  Bible  Chapel,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Aug.  20,  in  charge  of  H. 
Larry  Graber,  John  L.  Glick,  Ralph  Halteman, 
and  Henry  Ruth;  interment  in  Oley  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Donald  R.,  son  of  Enos  C.  and  Nettie 
(Shetler)  Kurtz,  was  born  at  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Sept.  23,  1953;  died  at  Timken  Mercy  Hospital, 
Canton,  Ohio,  Aug.  26,  1986;  aged  32  y.  He  was 

married  to  Shelly Surviving  are  one 

daughter  (Teena),  one  son  (Abraham),  2 step- 
daughters (Melissa  and  Michelle),  5 sisters 
(Elaine — Mrs.  Richard  Doll,  Melinda — Mrs. 
Dana  Evans,  Lisa,  Jolene,  and  Cindy  Kurtz),  2 
brothers  (Kenneth  and  Larry),  and  one  foster 
brother  (Adrian  Allenbaugh).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Hartville  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  29,  in 
charge  of  Carl  Newswanger  and  Richard  Ross; 
interment  in  Hartville  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Landis,  Chad  Justin,  son  of  Gerald  and 
Sharon  (Ruhl)  Landis,  was  born  at  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  Oct.  10, 1984;  died  during  surgery  at  Potts- 


town, Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1986;  aged  23  m.  Surviving 
are  his  maternal  grandparents  (Leroy  and 
Patricia  Ruhl),  paternal  grandparents  (Vincent 
and  Betty  Landis)  and  great-grandparents 
(Charles  and  Amerlia  Weller,  Alverda  Ruhl, 
and  Harvey  and  Estella  Blank).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Bally  Mennonite  Church  on 
Sept.  9,  in  charge  of  Roy  K.  Yoder  and  James 
C.  Longacre;  interment  in  Bally  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Lyndaker,  Louise,  daughter  of  Menno  and 
Elizabeth  (Martin)  Zehr,  was  born  at  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  11,  1910;  died,  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Sept.  4,  1986;  aged  75  y.  On  Sept.  12, 
1927,  she  was  married  to  Ira  Lyndaker,  who 
died  on  Sept.  10,  1978.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Donna— Mrs.  Nevin  Lehman),  2 
sons  (Gary  and  Sandy),  9 grandchildren,  and  6 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Croghan  Conservative  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  6,  in 
charge  of  Richard  Zehr  and  Julius  Moser; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Pletcher,  Treva,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Ca- 
therine (Sherman)  Pletcher,  was  born  in  Olive 
Twp.,  Ind.,  Jan  30,  1907;  died  of  cancer  at  Wa- 
karusa, Ind.,  July  23,  1986;  aged  79  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Edna  Parcell  and  Ce- 
lestia — Mrs.  Roland  Troxel).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  4 sisters  and  4 brothers.  She  was  a 
member  of  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Lienhart  Funeral 
Home  on  July  25,  in  charge  of  Russell  Krabill 
and  John  C.  Murray;  interment  in  Olive  East 
Cemetery. 

Wissler,  Roy  H.,  son  of  John  N.  and  Sue 
(Hess)  Wissler,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
June  9,  1912;  died  of  cancer  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  2, 1986; 
aged  74  y.  On  June  25,  1938,  he  was  married  to 
Martha  Hiestand  Byer,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 daughters  (Dorothy  L.,  Doris  S., 
Darlene  J.,  Dawn  E.,  and  Doretta  F.),  3 sons  (J. 
C.  Delbert,  C.  Dwight,  and  Roy  Darwin),  18 
grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Ruth  Wissler 
Baum).  He  was  a member  of  Blossom  Hill 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Mt.  Joy  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  7,  in 
charge  of  James  M.  Shank,  Chester  L.  Wenger, 
John  S.  Hiestand,  and  Earl  M.  Wert;  interment 
in  Kraybill  Mennonite  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

New  York  State  Fellowship  delegate  assembly,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  4 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-11 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  10- 
11 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  homecoming,  Oct.  10-12 
West  Coast  Mennonite  Writers  Workshop,  Salem,  Oreg.,  Oct. 
17-19 

Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 
Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
24-26 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegates’  meeting,  Nov.  1 
Franconia  Conference,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  8 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 
13-14 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Lombard,  111.,  Nov.  13-15 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Nov.  14-15 
Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C..  May  21-23, 1987 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 

Despite  recent  arrests, 

Zimbabwe  viewed  as  ‘brightest  hope’ 

Zimbabwe’s  sometimes  embattled 
Catholic  Justice  and  Peace  Commission — 
the  country’s  only  human  rights 
watchdog  group — received  a new  lease  on 
life  recently  as  the  result  of  a brief  con- 
flict with  government  officials. 

The  arrest  and  release  of  the  commis- 
sion’s top  officials,  reported  extensively 
in  the  Western  press,  highlighted  the 
complexities  and  contradictions  in  the 
human  rights  situation  of  Africa’s  newest 
independent  nation.  It  also  illustrated 
that  human  rights  activists  have  direct 
access  to  the  country’s  leader — Prime 
Minister  Robert  Mugabe — and  that  he 
apparently  is  sympathetic  to  them. 

Zimbabwe’s  officials  often  rail  against 
critics,  yet  this  remains  one  of  the  few  Af- 
rican nations  which  tolerates  indepen- 
dent scrutiny  of  its  rights  record.  “After 
we  shout  at  each  other,  Mugabe  always 
says,  ‘I  need  you,  keep  bringing  me  in- 
formation,’ ” said  Justice  and  Peace  Com- 
mission chairman  Michael  Auret. 

According  to  a recent  report  from  the 
New  York-based  Lawyers  Committee  on 
Human  Rights,  many  observers  “view 
this  very  young  country  as  Africa’s 
brightest  hope  for  an  egalitarian,  multi- 
racial democracy”  despite  ongoing  abuses 
and  the  legacy  of  the  repressive  white 
minority  government  of  Ian  Smith. 


Tutu  installed  as  archbishop 
of  southern  Africa’s  Anglicans 

Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  became 
the  first  black  man  to  lead  the  2-million- 
member  Anglican  Church  in  southern 
Africa  in  a day  of  ceremony  and  festivity 
recently  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  The 
service  was  a mixture  of  high  Anglican 
pomp  and  indigenous  African  influence. 

More  than  1,600  people  gathered  in  St. 
George’s  Cathedral,  including  many  An- 
glican leaders  from  around  the  world. 
Presiding  at  the  enthronement  was 
Robert  Runcie,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(England)  and  spiritual  leader  of  65 
million  Anglicans  worldwide,  who  called 
Tutu  “a  man  of  the  people  whose  laughter 
and  spontaneity  can  sometimes  upset  the 
pompous  and  shock  the  solemn.” 

Tutu’s  territory  is  85  percent  black  and 
includes  South  Africa,  Lesotho,  Swazi- 
land, Namibia,  Mozambique,  and  St. 
Helena. 

After  the  formal  rites  were  ended,  the 
celebration  continued  in  a stadium  where 
a multiracial  crowd  of  more  than  8,000 
participated  in  communion.  Several  lan- 
guages spoken  in  South  Africa— includ- 
ing Afrikaans,  the  language  of  the 


country’s  rulers  and  of  the  colored 
(mixed-race)  community — were  used  in 
the  ceremony. 

Tutu  is  a Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  and 
a leader  of  South  African’s  anti-apartheid 
movement.  He  is  a fierce  opponent  of  the 
white  minority  government. 


Condemnation  of  terrorism  includes 
call  for  understanding  the  causes 

Muslim  leaders  condemned  the  recent 
terrorist  attack  on  a synagogue  in  Is- 
tanbul, Turkey,  as  a violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Islam,  while  Christians  and  Jews 
also  denounced  the  violence  and  called  for 
renewed  action  against  terrorism. 
Several  militant  Arab  groups  took 
responsibility  for  the  attack,  in  which  two 
men  killed  21  worshipers  with  guns  and 
grenades  and  then  took  their  own  lives. 

While  expressing  horror  at  the  syna- 
gogue massacre,  some  religious  leaders 
urged  governments  to  try  to  understand 
what  is  causing  terrorism.  While  saying 
that  he  does  not  “condone  terrorism  of 
any  kind,”  Episcopal  Bishop  Paul  Moore 
of  New  York  said  that  “some  of  the 
reasons  behind  it  have  to  do  with  the 
frustrations  of  third  world  persons.”  He 
said  he  didn’t  think  “we  are  doing  enough 
to  try  to  understand  what  it  is  that  causes 
this  rage.”  Others  pointed  out  that  Middle 
East  terrorism  will  not  disappear  until 
the  homeland  rights  of  the  Palestinians 
are  addressed. 


Squire  elected  Church  of  Canada’s 
first  laywoman  moderator 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  has  for 
the  first  time  elected  a laywoman  as  its 
moderator,  the  highest  elective  office  in 
the  denomination.  Anne  Squire,  65,  won 
out  over  six  other  candidates  in  recent 
balloting  at  a General  Council  meeting  in 
Sudbury,  Ont.  She  will  serve  a two-year 
term  as  head  of  the  one-million-member 
church,  Canada’s  largest  Protestant  de- 
nomination. 

Squire  was  general  secretary  of  the 
church’s  Ministry,  Personnel,  and  Educa- 
tion Division  until  her  retirement  late 
last  year.  Colleagues  characterized  her  as 
a tough,  skilled  negotiator  and  consensus- 
finder. 


Vatican  forces  liberal  archbishop 
of  Seattle  to  yield  powers 

The  Vatican  has  ordered  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop Raymond  Hunthausen  of  Seattle 
to  relinquish  power  over  five  important 
areas  of  church  activity  to  a Rome-ap- 
pointed auxiliary  bishop. 

Although  the  appointment  of  an 
auxiliary  bishop  with  special  responsi- 
bilities is  provided  for  in  the  church’s  new 
code  of  canon  law,  such  sweeping  use  of 
the  provision  is  unprecedented.  In  the 


past,  auxiliaries  with  special  authority 
over  finances  have  been  named  in  a hand- 
ful of  U.S.  dioceses  headed  by  bishops 
regarded  as  financially  incompetent.  But 
the  appointment  of  an  auxiliary  with 
such  extensive  pastoral  powers  is  un- 
heard of. 

Hunthausen  is  best  known  nationally 
for  his  strong  opposition  to  nuclear 
weapons  and  his  approval  of  personal 
resistance  to  nuclear  arms  by  withhold- 
ing federal  income  tax  payments.  The 
Vatican  action  against  him  is  a direct 
challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  is  the  most  dra- 
matic example  of  the  growing  strength  of 
conservative  leaders  in  Rome  who  object 
to  the  more  democratic  style  that  has 
come  to  characterize  the  U.S.  church,  say 
a number  of  church  scholars. 


Judge  rejects  complaint  from 
arrested  street-corner  preachers 

A federal  judge  said  the  free-speech 
rights  of  two  street-corner  preachers 
were  not  violated  when  they  were  ar- 
rested several  times  this  year  in 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  In  rejecting  a lawsuit 
by  Timothy  Schuler  and  David  Strode, 
U.S.  Middle  District  Judge  William 
Caldwell  said  they  have  a misunderstand- 
ing of  their  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  two  men  were  arrested  several 
times  between  March  and  July  for 
preaching  too  loudly  and  for  failing  to 
abide  by  an  agreement  that  they  could 
preach  in  certain  areas  for  only  30 
minutes  at  a time.  They  filed  suit  against 
Chambersburg  police  officers  and  other 
borough  officials  and  asked  for  an  injunc- 
tion that  would  prevent  borough  officials 
from  prosecuting  them  in  the  future  for 
street  preaching. 


Edwin  Dahlberg,  Baptist  leader  and 
NCC  president,  dies  at  93 

Edwin  Dahlberg,  past  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
American  Baptist  Churches  and  a peace 
activist  for  four  decades,  died  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  Sept.  6 at  the  age  of  93. 

A pastor  of  churches  in  New  York,  Min- 
nesota, and  Missouri,  he  was  president  of 
American  Baptist  Churches  1946-1948 
and  of  NCC  1957-1960.  He  was  also  an 
ardent  advocate  of  ecumenism  and  theo- 
logical renewal. 

Dahlberg’s  pacifist  stance  during 
World  War  II  led  to  his  being  called  a 
communist  during  the  McCarthy  era.  He 
sometimes  received  bomb  threats  in  his 
churches,  but  the  criticisms  did  not  deter 
him.  In  1964  his  denomination  es- 
tablished the  Dahlberg  Peace  Award  as 
its  highest  honor,  given  each  year  to 
people  who  “have  worked  constructively 
for  peace  with  justice  and  freedom.” 
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Renewing  our  relationships 


Mennonite  Awareness  Day  on  September  13  in  eastern 
Ohio  provided  an  occasion  for  representatives  of  church 
boards  to  sit  on  the  platform  at  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church  and  answer  direct  questions  about  themselves 
and  their  board  programs.  About  150  people  came  to  the 
meeting  from  34  of  51  Ohio  Conference  congregations  in 
the  area.  A similar  day  was  planned  for  western  Ohio  a 
week  later. 

District  conference  consultations  have  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  work  of  persons  who  work  for  the  five 
Mennonite  Church  program  agencies.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  we  need  to  keep  in  contact  with  one 
another — to  give  and  receive  counsel  about  the  work  of 
the  church.  This  is  a tacit  acknowledgement  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  district  conference  in  our  church  polity. 
Our  church  agencies  are  not  free  to  promote  their  images 
and  raise  funds  in  the  manner  of  TV  preachers  or  the 
March  of  Dimes.  We  are  subject  to  review  by  our  church 
constituencies.  For  example,  every  member  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  has  one  share  of  stock  in  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House.  You  can’t  trade  it,  but  you  are  welcome  to 
come  at  any  time  for  a stockholder  visit.  And  you  should 
be  free  to  ask  questions. 

The  form  of  a conference  consultation  depends  on  the 
pleasure  of  local  conference  leaders.  On  occasion  it  would 
be  a meeting  with  conference  leaders  alone.  (A  separate 
program  of  conference  contacts  allows  a representative  of 
one  of  the  five  program  boards  to  address  the  annual 
assembly  of  each  district  conference  each  year.  This  is 
done  on  a five-year  rotation  to  keep  the  process  orderly: 
for  the  conference,  one  a year;  for  the  board,  each  con- 
ference once  in  five  years.  For  the  consultations  the  board 
representatives  come  as  a total  group.) 

With  Mennonite  Awareness  Days,  leaders  of  the  Ohio 
Mennonite  Conference  decided  to  go  public:  they  invited 
congregations  to  send  delegates  to  a meeting  in  which 
they  could  ask  questions  of  the  church  agencies  to  find 
out  what  they  do  and  why. 

I represented  Mennonite  Publishing  House  as  a stand- 
in  for  Nelson  Waybill  who  is  on  sabbatical  this  fall.  Like 
the  girl  who  guided  our  family  through  the  Kellogg  plant 
some  years  ago,  I wasn’t  able  to  answer  all  the  questions, 
but  I at  least  acknowledged  them  and  brought  them  back 
to  people  who  could. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  this  kind  of  direct  contact  in 
the  work  of  the  church.  A lot  of  communication  is  done,  of 
course,  through  the  mail,  but  occasional  firsthand  contact 


is  needed  to  keep  relationships  renewed.  From  my 
standpoint  the  Eastern  Ohio  Mennonite  Awareness  Day 
was  a good  experience— an  opportunity  to  look  people  in 
the  eye  and  speak  directly  about  our  common  agenda. 

Not  all  who  raised  questions  about  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  were  pleased.  When  there  is  dissatisfac- 
tion, it  is  even  more  important  to  communicate  directly. 

I can  imagine  that  some  of  the  old  hands  in  consulta- 
tion may  occasionally  get  weary  of  it.  Another  day, 
another  consultation.  Drive  six  hours  each  way  and  spend 
six  in  consultation.  There  ought  to  be  another  way. 

Maybe  there  should,  but  no  one  has  yet  found  it.  As  we 
observe  the  political  process  in  the  U.S.  beginning  to 
warm  up  for  the  1988  presidential  election,  we  recognize 
that  the  communication  of  an  identity  and  program  to 
large  groups  of  people  calls  for  great  effort  and  large 
amounts  of  money. 

It  is  said  that  the  bumblebee,  by  certain  accepted  laws 
of  science,  should  not  be  able  to  fly.  The  Mennonite 
Church,  likewise,  represents  an  anomaly  in  today’s  so- 
ciety. A people  that  professes  to  put  loyalty  to  Christ 
ahead  of  loyalty  to  country  and  clan  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exist.  (In  some  countries  such  a loyalty  is  not  permit- 
ted.) 

The  pressure  to  conform  is  upon  us.  About  the  only  way 
we  can  expect  to  aid  and  abet  this  higher  loyalty  is  to  keep 
in  contact  and  address  our  common  agenda.  The  Gospel 
Herald  seeks  to  aid  this  communication  process.  But  we 
recognize  that  we  lack  the  skill  and  resources  of  the  public 
media. 

For  example,  almost  any  adult  in  the  U.S.  could 
identify  the  president  without  a caption  and  in  Canada 
the  prime  minister  in  the  same  way.  But  how  many  Men- 
nonites  can  name  the  moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  or  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries?*  Yet  we  have  chosen  these 
people  for  assigments  that  from  our  perspective  are  more 
crucial  than  what  the  national  leaders  do. 

And  so  in  order  to  clear  up  some  of  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding board  personnel  and  to  talk  about  our  common 
agenda,  150  people  in  eastern  Ohio  gave  up  a sunny 
Saturday  in  early  September  to  come,  like  Jesus,  to  sit 
among  the  leaders,  “both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them 
questions”  (Luke  2:46).  The  Mennonite  Church  is  that  im- 
portant to  them. — Daniel Hertzler 
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How  I experienced  the  pain 
of  developmental  disabilities 

by  Lynn  Miller 


They  said  that  going  to  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center  to  lead  the  Bible  study  and  devotions  at 
the  Retreat  for  Families  with  Developmentally  Disabled 
Persons  would  be  a relaxing  experience.  They  said  that  it 
would  be  fun.  But  it  hurt. 

I was  really  looking  forward  to  leading  in  worship  and 
studying  the  book  of  Daniel.  I intended  to  help  those 
families  get  in  touch  with  the  almighty  God  of  Daniel  and 
experience  in  their  lives  the  sovereignty  of  his  great  and 
awesome  Lord.  I don’t  really  know  if  that  is  what  hap- 
pened to  any  of  those  people,  but  I do  know  what  hap- 
pened to  me.  I got  in  touch  with  more  pain  than  I have 
ever  experienced  before. 

Questions  and  anguish.  The  birth  of  a disabled  child  is 
obviously  the  occasion  for  a lot  of  questions  and  a lot  of 
anguish.  We  have  come  to  expect  a blissful  and  happy  life, 
free  of  inconvenience  and  tragedy.  And  when  these  expec- 
tations are  not  met,  especially  in  the  birth  of  a “less-than- 
perfect”  child,  the  questions  of  “why  us?”  and  “why  her?” 
or  “why  him?”  or  just  plain  “why?”  are  painful  questions 
to  ask.  But  the  pain  I felt  during  that  week  at  Laurelville 
did  not  come  from  the  questions.  It  came  from  the 
answers  that  have  been  given  to  these  families. 

Almost  everybody  seems  to  have  a need  to  explain,  and 
to  offer  an  answer  for,  someone  else’s  tragedy.  Certainly 
pastors  are  supposed  to  have  answers.  Isn’t  that  what  we 
are  paid  for,  to  have  the  answers  to  life’s  questions?  To 
explain  where  God  is  in  daily  living?  But  in  this  case,  the 
insistence  on  explaining  and  the  offering  of  answers  only 
brought  more  pain  and  more  questions. 

Tell  me,  fellow  pastors,  why  would  a person  ordained 
and  called  out  to  care  for  the  souls  of  others  ever  tell  a 
mother  of  a child  with  cerebral  palsy  that  “God  gave  that 
disabled  child  to  you  to  teach  you  something  that  you 
needed  to  learn?”  Is  there  any  sense  of  care  in  being  told 
that  your  needs  are  responsible  for  the  imprisonment  of  a 
human  being  in  a body  that  does  not  respond  to  even  the 
simplest  command  from  the  mind?  If  there  is,  it  was  com- 
pletely erased  by  the  searing  pain  that  was  felt  by  the 
young  mother  to  whom  it  was  said. 

Or  how  about  this  one:  “Before  your  child  was  born,  he 
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was  with  God  in  heaven,  and  God  looked  about  on  the 
earth  for  just  the  right  couple  to  give  birth  to  this  child.” 
What  kind  of  a God  is  this  that  has  a floating  population 
of  unborn  disabled  children  in  heaven,  just  waiting 
around  for  the  right  family  to  be  given  to?  Why  can’t  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  do  a better  job  of  making  these 
children  in  the  first  place?  If  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that  “answer,”  then  there  is  something  wrong  with  God! 

Other  versions  of  these  theological  attempts  are:  “God 
made  the  world  perfect,  but  the  devil  messed  it  up  and 
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this  happened  because  of  Satan.”  This  not  only  sounds 
like  God  allowed  the  devil  to  do  this,  or  at  least  couldn’t 
prevent  it,  but  this  child  has  become  a creature  of  Satan 
in  some  way  as  well.  A less  theological  version  is  “In  a 
fallen  world  mistakes  and  accidents  happen.”  Nothing 
could  cause  more  pain  than  to  have  your  child  classified 
as  a “mistake”  or  an  “accident.” 

Crudest  explanation.  Or  perhaps  the  crudest  expla- 
nation of  all:  “There  must  be  some  unforgiven  sin  in  your 
family.”  Or  the  more  direct  alternative:  “If  you  were  right 
with  God,  this  wouldn’t  have  happened.”  Is  this,  then,  the 
“visited  iniquity”  that  the  jealous  God  of  Israel  is  putting 
on  these  children,  all  because  someone  two  or  three  or 
four  generations  ago  hated  God?  Are  you  sure  enough  of 
this  to  slap  someone  in  the  face  with  this  charge?  For  that 
is  what  it  feels  like  to  be  offered  one  of  these  “answers.” 

Believe  it  or  not,  these  are  the  explanations  that  have 
been  offered  to  the  parents  of  disabled  children  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church — pastors  and  lay  people  alike. 

All  of  these  came  from  real  people,  and  each  time  I was 
told  about  one  of  these  explanations,  it  was  usually 
followed  immediately  by  the  gracious,  forgiving  state- 
ment that  these  were  “well-meaning”  and  “well-inten- 
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tioned”  people.  Which  makes  me  wonder  what  they  were 
trying  to  make  “well.” 

While  I was  watching  a mother  try  to  find  ways  to 
protect  and  care  for  her  child  that  was  born  without  any 
vertebrae  in  her  neck,  I began  to  understand  why  we  say 
such  painful  things  to  these  people.  I have  two  daughters, 
and  I don’t  think  I could  do  it.  I really  don’t  think  that  I 
could  care  for  a child  who  cannot  walk  or  talk  or  even  hold 
her  head  up.  I don’t  think  I could  stand  the  thought  of 
having  to  change  diapers  for  a child  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

I don’t  think  I could  feed  a child  every  meal  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  knowing  that  each  feeding  would  be  a battle  to 
get  the  spoon  out  of  his  bite-reflex,  an  involuntary  reflex 
that  causes  his  mouth  to  clamp  down  like  a steel  vise  on 
anything  put  between  his  teeth.  I couldn’t  do  it,  and  the 
only  thing  I want  now  is  to  make  sure  that  I don’t  have  to 
do  it.  Somehow,  I think,  if  I can  explain  how  this  hap- 
pened to  them,  I can  avoid  it  happening  to  me. 

I mean  well  and  have  good  intentions  all  right,  but  my 
good  intentions  are  mostly  for  my  own  benefit.  What  I 
really  want  is  to  get  away  from  this  tragedy  and  all  this 
pain.  And  the  explanations  that  we  offer  to  these  parents 
put  distance  between  their  “tragedy”  and  our  “normalcy.” 
And  that  is  exactly  what  these  people  feel  from  much  of 
the  church — distance. 

There  is  a gulf  between  us  that  we  have  created,  a gulf 
designed  to  keep  those  unpleasant  things  from  happening 
to  the  rest  of  us.  Somehow  we  believe  that  having  an 
answer,  any  answer,  is  the  preventative  for  an  otherwise 
communicable  disease.  And  just  as  people  are 
quarantined  when  they  have  smallpox  or  leprosy,  so  we 
theologically  quarantine  families  with  disabled  children. 

Well,  I think  it’s  high  time  to  close  the  gap,  to  erase  the 
distance  between  us.  It  is  time  to  find  things  to  do  and  say 
that  are  healing  instead  of  hurting.  And  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  stop  trying  to  explain  why  this  happened.  Being 
able  to  explain  these  things  will  not  protect  us  from  them. 
We,  too,  “are  at  risk”  in  this  world,  and  there  is  no 
defense  against  disablement. 

Screaming  at  God.  God  does  not  need  to  be  defended 
either.  If  God  is  ultimately  responsible,  then  God  can  and 
should  take  all  of  the  anger  and  despair  that  these 
parents  feel.  Giving  people  permission  to  scream  and 
shake  their  fists  at  the  God  who  could  have  intervened 
but  didn’t,  will  do  far  more  for  them  than  any  cliche  we 
can  think  of.  Helping  people  live  without  the  answers  to 
life  is  perhaps  the  most  pastoral  thing  anyone  can  do.  If  it 
was  the  tree  of  knowledge  that  Eve  and  Adam  ate  from, 
then  “original  sin”  has  something  to  do  with  the  refusal  to 
live  without  the  answers,  without  knowledge. 

But  then  what  does  one  say?  How  about  something 
honest?  Perhaps,  “I  don’t  know  how  you  can  stand  it.”  Or, 
“I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  this  frightens  me.”  And  then 
let  them  tell  you  how  frightened  they  are,  and  how  they 
do  or  don’t  “stand  it.”  Listen  to  their  questions  without 
offering  what  you  think  are  the  answers. 


And  then  ask  a question  yourself:  “How  can  we  help?” 
Four  words,  but  my  guess  is  that  no  other  four  words  in 
the  entire  world  will  do  as  much  for  these  people.  Do  you 
have  any  idea  what  it  means  for  a couple  with  a disabled 
child  to  have  a full  evening  to  themselves? 

One  family  told  me  that  some  time  ago  one  person 
called  up  and  said,  “I’ll  be  over  on  Friday  evening  to  take 
care  of  your  child,  and  I’ll  be  back  one  Friday  every 
month.”  I can’t  begin  to  tell  you  what  the  look  in  that 
person’s  face  meant,  but  I wish  I could  experience  that 
same  sort  of  caring  once  in  awhile  myself.  And  caring  can 
take  various  forms.  Do  you  know  what  20  years’  worth  of 
disposable  diapers  costs? 

Most  of  the  children  I met  had  special  physical  needs, 
some  more  than  others.  One  needs  a scooter  board  that 
won’t  tip  over;  another  needs  some  sort  of  frame  that  will 
get  her  in  and  out  of  the  bathtub;  and  for  a 15-year-old 
with  cerebral  palsy,  the  desire  of  his  life  right  now  is  to 
have  a squirt  gun  that  will  squirt  when  he  wants  it  to. 
And  I have  seen  one  person’s  mind  being  set  free  by  the 
use  of  a word  processor  and  a home  computer. 
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These  are  simple  things,  but  you  can’t  buy  all  of  them 
in  a store,  and  when  you  can  find  them  for  sale,  their  high 
prices  deplete  already  strained  budgets.  A few  ingenious 
people  with  a small  workshop  and  some  donated  ma- 
terials, perhaps  an  unused  personal  computer,  could 
make  a world  of  difference  for  these  people. 

Sense  of  helplessness.  I really  did  get  hurt  at 
Laurelville.  I got  hurt  by  what  these  families  have 
experienced  from  the  church.  But  I also  got  hurt  by  my 
own  sense  of  helplessness  in  the  face  of  the  unexplainable. 
And  I believe  that  our  need  to  provide  answers  and  expla- 
nations to  the  twists  and  turns  of  life  is  driven  by  this 
sense  of  helplessness.  But  our  answers  and  explanations 
are  “helpless”  themselves.  They  do  not  help  at  all. 

But  I found  that  being  with  these  families  also  has 
turned  some  of  my  helplessness  to  helpfulness.  And  I 
think  that  when  the  church  insists  on  being  with  these 
families,  our  presence  will  turn  us  from  being  helpless  to 
helpful. 

After  all,  that  is  what  the  incarnate  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
did  for  us  in  the  first  place.  Jesus  is  God  with  us,  and  if 
“Jesus  is  the  answer”  to  anything  at  all,  it  is  because  his 
presence  helps  us  live  without  knowing  the  answers.  If 
anyone  has  ears  to  hear,  let  them  hear.  If  anyone  has 
answers  to  give,  let  them  keep  them  to  themselves.  ^ 
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Ten  years  ago  this  week  in  Brazil 


A priest  who  died  for  his  people 

by  S tanley  L.  Freed 


Are  Christians  called  to  challenge  society  when  it  acts 
unjustly?  Is  it  God’s  will  to  stand  with  the  oppressed 
against  abusive  governments?  Have  Mennonites  avoided 
such  questions,  or  are  we  now  too  much  involved  with 
such  issues?  I perceive  that  Mennonites  are  not  of  a single 
mind  on  these  questions. 

The  story  of  a Brazilian  priest’s  death  in  1976  brings 
the  question  into  focus.  Here  was  a priest  who  identified 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  poor,  including  their  unjust 
treatment  by  regional  police  forces,  extending  to  torture 


Father  Burnier  was  killed 
when  he  stood  before  soldiers 
to  plead  for  women  being 
abused  by  them. 


and  murder.  On  October  11,  he  and  a superior  bishop 
stood  before  soldiers  to  plead  for  women  being  abused  by 
them,  and  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of  them.  This 
week  he  is  being  honored  as  one  who  died  for  Christ  and 
the  cause  of  justice. 

So  what?  But  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  us?  Men- 
nonites believe  in  martyrdom,  of  course.  We  honor  our 
forebears  who  died  for  their  faith.  We  also  believe  in  ad- 
vocacy, especially  when  related  to  the  peace  issue.  We 
have  a peace  office  in  Washington,  to  plead  the  case  of 
just  treatment  for  conscientious  objectors.  We  also  go  to 
higher  courts  when  conscientious  objectors  are 
prosecuted.  We  now  stand  with  nonregistrants,  too,  to 
help  them  receive  just  treatment.  But  why  should  we 
limit  our  pleading  for  peace  issues  only? 

In  mission  and  service  work  we  have  stood  with  suffer- 
ing people,  even  in  times  of  danger.  The  story  of  a 
Catholic  priest  who  did  that  pictures  the  kind  of  situation 
Mennonite  missioners  might  have  experienced.  In 
centuries  past  Mennonites  suffered  torture  and  death  be- 
cause they  challenged  religious  and  political  powers.  In 
recent  times  we  have  largely  avoided  confrontation  with 
the  world’s  “powers.”  Perhaps  it’s  now  time  we  accept  an 
intensified  advocacy  on  behalf  of  innocent  people  who  are 
abused  or  destroyed. 

Joao  Bosco  Burnier,  a Brazilian  Jesuit,  lived  in  Brazil’s 
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Mato  Grosso  State  in  the  1970s.  From  an  aristocratic 
family  with  cousins  in  the  military,  Father  Burnier  was 
more  traditionalist  than  radical.  But  gradually  he  opened 
himself  to  the  ideas  and  guidelines  of  Vatican  II,  to 
identify  more  directly  with  the  needs  and  situations  of 
the  poor.  At  age  59  he  was  working  with  the  Indigenist 
Missionary  Council  to  aid  forest  Indians  and  poor 
homesteaders. 

Brazil  had  a military  government  from  1964  to  1979. 
During  much  of  this  time  its  security  forces  used  torture 
to  subdue  guerrilla  groups  and  other  opponents.  The 
guerrillas  were  already  crushed  by  1970,  but  the  use  of 
torture  continued  until  past  the  mid-70s.  In  1972  Am- 
nesty International  compiled  a list  of  1,081  names  of 
people  who  were  tortured  since  1968.  The  government’s 
only  response  was  to  ban  the  publishing  of  this  informa- 
tion in  Brazil’s  controlled  press. 

Date  with  destiny.  Brazil’s  government  supported  the 
opening  of  forest  areas  to  development  by  wealthy 
landholders  and  new  settlers.  Indian  and  small  farmers 
who  had  cleared  land  and  built  hamlets  for  themselves 
were  driven  from  the  area  with  little  regard  for  their 
rights.  When  they  protested,  they  were  confronted  with 
threats,  arrests,  torture,  and  the  burning  of  their  homes. 
The  authorities  sided  with  the  wealthy  developers  in  this 
intimidation  of  the  people.  Father  Burnier  was  serving  as 
a priest  in  one  of  these  areas.  As  recounted  by  American 
Christians  for  the  Abolition  of  Torture  (ACAT),  his  date 
with  destiny  came  about  as  follows. 

Corporal  Felix  was  well  known  in  this  area  as  a cruel 
torturer  of  people  arrested.  An  Indian,  Jovina  Barbosa, 
resisted  him  when  the  police  contingent  came  to  arrest 
his  sons.  In  the  resistance  incident  the  Indian  killed  Cor- 
poral Felix.  A stronger  contingent  of  police  soon  came  to 
avenge  the  killing. 

The  people  of  Barbosa’s  village  fled  from  the  police  into 
the  forest.  Those  found  were  beaten  and  tortured.  Bar- 
bosa’s sister  was  arrested  twice  within  a week.  She  was 
forced  to  kneel  on  sharp  bottle  caps  with  her  arms 
outstretched  for  most  of  a day,  besides  being  tortured  in 
other  ways.  Her  daughter-in-law  was  arrested  and  raped 
by  soldiers. 

On  October  11, 1976,  the  day  of  the  second  arrest,  a re- 
ligious procession  was  moving  toward  the  river,  led  by 
priests  and  lay  leaders  preparing  for  a baptismal  service. 
Father  Burnier  and  the  diocesan  bishop,  Dom  Pedro 
Casaldaliga,  were  participating  in  the  ceremonies.  As  the 
procession  ended,  a lad  of  the  village  came  up  and  told  the 
bishop  that  two  women  at  that  moment  were  being  tor- 
tured at  the  police  station.  He  had  heard  their  screams 
from  the  street  outside. 

Bishop  Dom  Pedro  decided  to  go  to  the  station,  and 
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Father  Burnier  insisted  on  going  with  him  to  intercede 
for  the  women.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  station  they  met 
two  sergeants  and  two  soldiers.  The  two  priests  pleaded 
earnestly  for  just  treatment  of  the  women,  but  received 
only  verbal  abuse  from  the  soldiers. 

When  Father  Burnier  told  them  he  would  report  their 
conduct  to  their  superiors,  a soldier  hit  him  in  the  face, 
then  shot  him  in  the  head.  Dom  Pedro  tried  to  save  his  life 
with  the  help  of  local  doctors.  Later  they  took  him  to  a 
better-equipped  hospital  but  it  was  to  no  avail.  His  life 
ebbed  away  the  next  day. 

Before  his  death,  Father  Burnier  was  conscious  for 
more  than  two  hours  and  talked  of  his  life  and  agony  be- 
ing offered  up  for  the  Indians  and  the  missionary  council 
he  had  served.  His  last  words  were  Jesus’  words  from  the 
cross,  “It  is  finished.” 

Profound  effects.  The  effect  of  Father  Burnier’s  death 
on  his  fellow  Jesuits  and  the  Indian  people  was  profound. 
“His  death  urges  us  to  abandon  our  compromises,”  the 
missionaries  wrote,  “warning  us  against  the  danger  of  be- 


lt’s time  for  Mennonites  to 
accept  an  intensified  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  innocent  people 
who  are  abused  or  destroyed. 


ing  at  times  unjust  even  as  we  strive  for  justice.  Before 
our  sacrificed  brother  we  pledge  to  continue  building  a 
new  world  founded  on  justice  and  love.” 

“He  died  for  us  in  our  stead,”  the  Indians  declared,  “be- 
cause we  lacked  the  courage  to  get  going,  all  together  as 
one.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  know  on  whose  side  we 
are:  on  the  side  of  the  people  or  the  side  of  the  sharks. 
Father  Joao  gave  his  blood  for  us.  Now  we  must  be  com- 
mitted to  our  liberation.  Father  Joao  died  because  he  de- 
fended the  liberty  of  two  women  of  the  people.  It’s  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  bishop  and  the  mission  folk  are 
treated  as  subversive  elements  and  communists.” 

The  soldier  who  shot  Father  Burnier  was  arrested  by 
superior  officers  the  day  after  the  incident.  The  others  in- 
volved were  also  investigated  to  some  extent.  (The  judi- 
cial outcome  of  the  case  is  unclear  in  reports  I’ve  read.) 
The  authorities  of  the  area  regarded  the  killing  of  the 
priest  as  an  accidental  death  committed  by  an 
overzealous  soldier. 

Brazil  is  a huge  country,  and  this  incident  was  a minor 
happening  in  the  nation’s  life.  But  similar  incidents  had 
happened  in  other  areas.  Priests  and  ministers  had  been 
assassinated  or  disappeared.  Middle-class  students 
protesting  for  change  had  also  been  arrested,  tortured, 
and  some  put  to  death.  News  of  Father  Burnier’s  death, 
added  with  other  deaths  and  disappearances,  stirred  the 
church  and  nation  to  press  government  powers  to  curb 
the  use  of  torture  and  other  abuses.  A new  president  in 
the  mid-70s,  Gen.  Ernesto  Geisal,  also  brought  better  con- 
trol to  police  forces. 


Today  Brazil’s  use  of  torture  has  diminished  greatly, 
but  has  not  ceased  entirely.  Among  the  rural  poor  of  re- 
mote regions  it  continues,  and  people  concerned  for  jus- 
tice see  need  for  continued  protest  to  the  government 
about  it.  As  in  many  countries  the  poorest,  marginal 
people  are  counted  less  deserving  of  rights,  expendable  to 
abuses  or  death. 

A day  for  honoring.  Several  human-rights  organiza- 
tions have  decided  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Father 
Burnier  by  having  an  ecumenical  celebration  day  on 
October  12 — the  10th  anniversary  of  his  martyr-like 
death.  American  Christians  for  the  Abolition  of  Torture, 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Human  Rights  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  are  promoting  this  to  focus  on 
the  countless  people  who  suffered  or  died  to  make  a wit- 
ness for  human  rights.  Another  purpose  is  to  recruit  more 
Christians  to  become  intervenors  against  torture  and 
other  abuse. 

American  Christians  for  the  Abolition  of  Torture  has 
three  hopes  for  the  October  12  observance:  (1)  that  North 
American  Christians  will  become  aware  of  the  frighten- 
ing growth  of  torture  in  our  world,  (2)  that  they  will  learn 
of  the  increasing  efforts  being  made  to  reverse  that 
growth,  and  (3)  that  more  Christians  will  join  these  ef- 
forts. (The  ACAT  address  is  6117  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19144.) 

To  stand  with  the  poor  in  their  suffering  is  surely  part 
of  the  Christian  mission.  Jesus  modeled  this  in  his  will- 
ingness to  associate  with  “publicans  and  sinners.”  He 
never  failed  to  see  the  potential  of  the  most  despised  indi- 
viduals. To  follow  his  example,  we  must  surely  be 
extremely  different  from  the  prevalent  arrogance  of 
world  powers  who  count  the  poor  as  little  more  than 
expendable  fodder. 

If  the  powers  are  “ordained”  of  God,  as  most  Christians 
believe,  and  are  responsible  to  him,  how  will  they  know  it, 
except  they  be  challenged  by  people  representing  God  in 
the  earth  scene?  The  Old  Testament  prophets  often 
challenged  kings  and  authorities  about  their  evil  deeds 
and  failure  of  just  rule. 

I believe  the  Christian  church  has  a similar  calling,  as 
part  of  its  presentation  of  the  gospel  and  the  will  of  God 
for  the  human  race.  & 


The  quest 

She  came 

Through  that  darkness 
of  predawn  and  of  grief 
And  found 

the  Light,  the  Victor,  the  Life! 
We  come 

Through  our  darkness 
of  sin  and  worthlessness 
And  find 

the  Light,  the  Life,  the  Way! 
— Rachel  Lauver  Erb 
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For  the  oppressed — 
and  their  oppressors 

I decided  to  wear  the  bracelet.  Simple  and 
made  of  brass,  it  has  “David  Moise  1981” 
engraved  on  it.  David  is  not  my  husband; 
in  fact  I have  never  met  the  man.  He  is  a 
political  prisoner  in  South  Africa. 

A group  named  International  Possi- 
bilities Unlimited  (Box  2542,  Ann  Arbor, 
MI  48106)  is  selling  the  bracelets  to  raise 
awareness  about  life  under  apartheid  and 
make  more  real  the  suffering  there.  IPU 
encouraged  me  to  contact  David’s  family 
by  writing  them  in  care  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Council  of  Churches  and  letting 
them  know  of  my  concern.  The  short 
biographical  sketch  I received  raised 
some  red  flags  for  me. 

David  was  a member  of  the  military 
wing  of  the  African  National  Congress, 
charged  in  1981  with  “high  treason,  ter- 
rorism, establishing  underground  bases 
of  resistance,  and  being  in  possession  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives.”  He 
was  convicted  in  1981  of  high  treason  and 
sentenced  to  death,  the  sentence  later 
commuted  to  life  in  prison. 

I have  worked  before  with  Amnesty 
International  for  release  of  “prisoners  of 
conscience.”  These  are  people  who  have 
neither  used  nor  advocated  violence, 
which  sits  more  easily  with  my  Men- 
nonite  convictions. 

But  then  there  is  David,  captured  dur- 
ing a South  African  raid  into  Mozam- 
bique. The  South  African  military  at- 
tacks “ANC  residences”  on  these  raids. 
Recently,  in  such  attacks  on  Lesotho  and 
Botswana,  the  targeted  individuals  had 


moved  from  some  of  the  targeted 
residences,  leaving  other  unlucky  tenants 
to  be  victims  in  their  stead. 

The  apartheid  system  is  itself  violent, 
and  the  South  African  government  uses 
violence  inside  and  outside  its  borders.  I 
maintain  that  violence  in  return  will  not 
help  matters.  Yet  what  have  I known  of 
violent  oppression?  And,  being  aware  of 
what  others  do  face,  have  I been  “hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  righteousness” 
(Matt.  5:6),  working  for  an  end  to  the  in- 
justice as  if  it  threatened  my  family  and 
friends?  If  not,  have  I contributed  to  the 
injustice? 

It’s  entirely  possible  that  David’s 
response  was  violent;  many  feel  driven  to 
such  a response.  But,  just  as  involvement 
with  prisoners  in  the  U.S.  and  work 
against  the  death  penalty  stem  from 
reverence  for  life— without  approving  the 
acts  committed — concern  for  political 
prisoners  who  may  have  resorted  to  vio- 
lence is  not  approval  of  those  methods. 

However,  that  same  concern  should 
extend,  then,  to  those  easily  dismissed  as 
oppressors,  guilty  of  initial  violence. 
Their  position  is  a precarious  one,  ill-got- 
ten and  likely  to  be  short-lived.  Rosemary 
Reuther  wrote  that  “dehumanization  of 
the  oppressor”  is  a problem,  for  “one  can- 
not dehumanize  the  oppressor  without  ul- 
timately dehumanizing  oneself,  and 
aborting  the  possibilities  of  the  liberation 
movement  into  an  exchange  of  role  of  op- 
pressor and  oppressed.”  To  be  whole,  the 
oppressed  need  to  affirm  a universal  hu- 
manity and  be  capable  of  self-criticism; 
the  oppressors  need  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  actions. 

I am  wearing  the  bracelet  with  David 
Moise’s  name  on  it,  wanting  for  all  people 
a wholeness  of  life,  peace  with  justice. 
Perhaps  I should  also  add  to  my  bracelet 


the  name  “P.  W.  Botha”  to  remind  me 
that  the  president  of  South  Africa,  too,  is 
a victim,  as  well  as  perpetrator,  of 
apartheid’s  violence. 

I believe  Jesus’  way  is  a nonviolent 
way,  yet  one  that  can  demand  costly  in- 
volvement with  the  world,  and  sacrifice. 
Jesus’  revolution  is  ushered  in  by  those 
willing  to  give  up  their  lives,  but  not  take 
another’s,  for  his  sake. 

—Anne  Meyer  Byler,  Urbana,  III. 


A call  to 

a two-fold  ministry 

A recent  issue  of  Newsweek  indicated 
that  millions  of  young  Americans 
actually  see  the  ancient  biblical  curse  of 
childlessness  as  a desirable  thing  in  their 
service  to  the  god  of  convenience.  This 
presents  us  with  a twofold  avenue  of 
ministry. 

The  ministry  of  propagation , literal 
and  spiritual.  While  the  affluent  selfish 
will  not  reproduce  themselves,  those  who 
respond  to  God’s  high  calling  of  Christian 
parenthood  will  procreate  and  nurture  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  future  popula- 
tion than  ever  before.  An  increase  in  the 
Mennonite  birth  rate  would  be  a great 
blessing  for  our  society. 

The  ministry  of  compassion.  The  child- 
less will  be  alone  and  lonely  in  another  30 
years,  and  we  must  open  our  hearts  to 
them  and  begin  to  create  communities 
where  the  lonely  will  find  a family. 

“Children  are  a heritage  from  the  Lord; 
and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  re- 
ward.” 


TEXTS  MY  PREACHERS  NEVER  USED 


“His  anger  lasts  only  a moment,  but 
his  favor  lasts  a lifetime.” — Psalm 
30:5,  NIV.  We  have  all  run  into  the 
“Grudge  Bearers.”  Someone  crossed  them 
30  years  ago  and  they  never  forgot  it. 
Someone  made  a cutting  remark  about 
them  and  they  let  it  fester,  scratching  it 
open  every  time  it  threatened  to  heal. 
They  carved  the  names  of  those  who 
sinned  against  them  into  tablets  of  stone, 
love  to  trace  their  fingers  over  the  letters, 
trying  to  groove  them  deeper.  And  even  if 
they  forget  the  offense,  they  never  forget 
the  offender. 

What  a contrast  to  God!  God  writes  our 
mistakes  on  a blackboard  made  from  a 
substance  mined  from  a hill  called  Cal- 
vary. And  when  we  repent  of  that  mis- 
take, confess  our  sin,  God  sponges  the 
slate  clean  and  you  can’t  tell  it  ever  had  a 


chalk  mark  on  it. 

That’s  different  from  what  I thought  as 
a boy.  I had  a picture  of  God  keeping  an 
individual  account  book  on  each  of  us, 
everything  written  down  in  indelible  ink. 
On  one  page  were  the  credits,  on  the  other 
the  debits.  And  if  you  got  more  negatives 
than  positives,  you  had  it.  He  ripped  your 
book  to  shreds,  tossed  it  in  some  heavenly 
wastepaper  basket,  never  gave  you  a 
second  chance  or  glance.  God  was  an  ac- 
countant, the  head  boss,  and  your  books 
better  balance — preferably  show  a 
healthy  balance. 

Anger  that  lasts  only  for  a moment 
doesn’t  make  God  a softie.  It’s  just  telling 
us  about  his  leading  characteristic:  he’s 
chock-full  of  love.  True,  you  can’t  soft- 
soap  God,  take  advantage  of  him  forever. 
He’s  got  rules,  limitations,  but  when  he 


gives  you  a swat  with  one  hand  for  doing 
wrong,  his  other  hand  is  touching  you  in 
love.  He  doesn’t  hold  the  past  against  you, 
not  God.  His  anger  melts  like  a snowflake 
on  a hot  August  day.  His  favor  cannot 
dissolve,  break,  rust,  crumble,  tarnish, 
evaporate,  or  disappear. 

For  me,  the  cross  symbolizes  God’s 
everlasting  favor  to  every  person  on  the 
earth.  It’s  a sign  of  his  graciousness,  his 
compassion,  his  love.  If  the  psalmist 
could  speak  of  God’s  continuous  favor  to 
man  from  Calvary,  how  much  more  can 
those  of  us  who  live  on  this  side  of  that 
precious  hill?  God’s  favor  will  last 
through  eternity.  That’s  more  than 
enough  for  my  lifetime.  Very  comfort- 
ing.— Robert  J.  Baker 
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It  isrit  a tragedy 

Doug  Penner  was,  as  far  as  one  could 
see,  a normal  teenager.  He’d  be  up 
before  6 driving  tractor  before  school. 
He’d  pay  early-morning  horseback 
visits  to  his  music  teacher.  Mechanical 
things  fascinated  him.  When  not  work- 
ing, he’d  ride  motorcycle  in  the  canyons 
near  his  hometown,  Dinuba,  California. 


At  16,  Doug  came  down  with  Valley 
Fever-meningitis.  The  next  8 years,  he 
lived  with  pain,  disability  and  deafness.  . 

At  times  he  fought  for  his  life.  > v;  , 

Doug’s  mother,  Margaret,  says,  “We 
didn’t  know  what  we  were  in  for.  We’ve 
lived  one  day  at  a time  . . . and  the  ; 

Lord  has  always  given  us  strength.’’  . 

Dinuba  and  Reedley  Mennonite 
Brethren  churches  stood  by  Doug 
and  his  family.  They  prayed  for  him; 
they  fixed  food  and  paid  medical  bills.. 

After  one  of  Doug’s  bouts  with  illness,  -'  < # 
they  readied  the  house  for  his  return  ‘ " 
a wheelchair.  To  ease  the  financial 
burden,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  gave  . . 

IP 


Catastrophe  Aid  grants. 

In  spite  of  the  pain,  Margaret  says,  / 
Doug’s  smile  and  Christian  witness 


affected  many  around  him 
medical  staff  Now  he’s  done  fightini 
with  pain  . . . triumphantly  _ 
one  spring  evening,  at  age  24. 

Doug’s  story  is  sad  . . . but  it’s 
tragedy  His  life  showed  God’s  1< 
friends,  family  and  church 
your  part  in  the  story . . . 
through  MMA  programs. 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Post  Office  Box  483 
Goshen,  IN  46526 


Illustration  by  Nick  Antonakis 


CHURCH  NEWS 


James  Lapp  named  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 


James  Lapp,  currently  moderator  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  campus  minis- 
tries director  at  Goshen  College,  will  be- 
come the  new  executive  secretary  of 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  on 
Sept.  1,  1987,  succeeding  Wayne  North. 

The  announcement  of  this  appointment 
is  the  climax  of  a long,  churchwide 
search  by  the  General  Board.  Over  three 
years  ago,  the  board’s  Personnel  Com- 
mittee was  asked  to  guide  the  process  of 
finding  a new  executive  secretary  to  re- 
place Ivan  Kauffmann  when  he  retired  in 
August  1985. 

The  committee  sought  counsel  from 
many  persons  across  the  church  regard- 
ing both  the  role  of  the  executive  secre- 
tary and  suggestions  of  persons  who 
might  serve  in  this  position.  A variety  of 
responses  and  much  General  Board  dis- 
cussion guided  the  committee  in  its  long, 
careful  search  and  to  the  final  recom- 
mendation to  appoint  Lapp  to  this  posi- 
tion, which  is  the  key  staff  assignment  of 
enabling  the  General  Board  in  its  coor- 
dinating work  with  the  entire  Mennonite 
Church. 

Lapp,  born  and  raised  in  Lansdale,  Pa., 
graduated  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  in  1960  with  a major  in  Bible.  He 
went  on  to  graduate  from  Goshen  Bib- 
lical Seminary  in  1963.  He  received  a 


Young  adults 
explore  options 
for  church  work 

Conferences  are  not  unusual  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  neither  are  meetings 
held  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  but  the  group  that  met  on  the 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  campus,  Aug.  8-10,  was  the 
first  of  its  kind.  About  30  young  adults 
from  as  far  as  Los  Angeles  and  Winnipeg, 
or  as  close  as  nearby  Goshen,  met  to  dis- 
cover where  “Exploring  Options  in 
Church  Ministry”  would  lead  them. 

The  ideas  and  preparation  for  the  con- 
ference was  the  work  of  three  people: 
AMBS  admissions  counselor  James 
Metzler  and  Student  and  Young  Adult 
Services  leaders  James  Derstine  and 
Myrna  Burkholder  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  goal  was  to  bring 


Doctor  of  Ministry  Degree— which 
focused  on  training  lay  people  for  a 
ministry  of  care — from  Drew  University 
in  1981. 

Lapp  was  pastor  of  Perkasie  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  1963-70.  During  that  time 
he  also  was  youth  secretary  of  Franconia 
Conference  and  a Bible  teacher  and  pas- 
tor to  students  at  Christopher  Dock  Men- 
nonite High  School.  Following  a year  of 
graduate  study,  he  pastored  Albany 
(Oreg.)  Mennonite  Church  1972-80.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  served  as  moderator  of 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  for  two  years.  In 
1981,  he  joined  the  Goshen  College 
faculty. 

Lapp  has  been  a member  of  General 
Board  since  1975.  In  1983  he  became 
moderator-elect  and  in  1985  moderator. 
In  this  position  he  chairs  the  sessions  of 
General  Assembly  and  of  General  Board. 

In  its  recommendation  to  General 
Board,  the  Personnel  Committee  em- 
phasized several  positive  reasons  for 
Lapp’s  appointment:  his  deep  personal 
faith  and  commitment  to  the  church;  his 
long  pastoral  involvement;  his  varied  ex- 
perience with  church  boards,  especially 
the  General  Board  itself;  his  mature 
ministry  skills;  and  his  long-range  vision 
for  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Lapp  is  married  to  Nancy  Swartz- 


together  young  people,  particularly  those 
not  attending  church  schools,  who  were 
interested  in  finding  out  about  working  in 
the  church  or  specifically  about  the  pas- 
toral ministry. 

Activities  for  the  weekend  included 
morning  Bible  study;  choices  of 
workshops  on  Christian  education,  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  home  and  overseas 
missions  work;  addresses  by  Mennonite 
Church  leaders  James  Lapp,  Harold 
Bauman,  Lawrence  Burkholder,  and  Vic- 
tor Stoltzfus;  and  a group  activity 
designed  to  determine  individual  per- 
sonality types  and  the  kind  of  vocations 
each  would  be  best  suited  for.  The 
weekend  was  capped  off  by  a worship  ser- 
vice. 

One  issue  which  surfaced  was  whether 
there  are  opportunities  for  women 
interested  in  pastoral  ministry.  Bauman, 
an  administrator  at  Mennonite  Board  of 


Lapp 

entruber,  also  a graduate  of  EMC  and  a 
registered  music  therapist.  She  is  cur- 
rently a campus  minister  at  Goshen 
College  and  will  graduate  from  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  next 
spring.  They  have  three  adult  children: 
Cynthia,  Michael,  and  Phil. 

The  Personnel  Committee  (all  General 
Board  members),  which  recommended 
Lapp,  included  chairman  Wilmer  Hart- 
man (Ohio  Conference),  Ralph  Lebold 
(moderator-elect),  Gerald  Good  (On- 
tario/Quebec Conference),  Phyllis  Pell- 
man  Good  (member-at-large  from 
Lancaster,  Pa.),  Vernon  Hochstetler 
(North  Central  Conference),  and  Clare 
Schumm  (Indiana-Michigan  Conference). 

North,  the  current  executive  secretary, 
was  associate  secretary  at  the  time  of 
Kauffmann’s  retirement.  He  accepted  the 
role  of  executive  secretary  on  a short- 
term basis  until  a long-term  replacement 
could  be  found. 


Congregational  Ministries,  said  the  per- 
centage of  women  pastors  has  increased 
markedly  during  the  past  several  years, 
although  the  percentage  is  still  small. 

There  were  a variety  of  reactions  to  the 
weekend,  nearly  all  positive.  Said  Becky 
Kurtz,  a law  student  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City:  “I  came 
here  to  get  affirmation  for  things  I think 
are  important  but  don’t  get  encourage- 
ment for  from  those  at  school— like  using 
your  vocation  as  a service  or  valuing  per- 
sonal growth  over  economic  growth.” 

“We  wanted  to  acquaint  young  adults 
studying  away  from  Mennonite  schools 
and  the  Mennonite  mainstream  with  op- 
portunities for  ministry,”  said  Derstine, 
in  reflecting  on  the  event.  “We  feel  there 
are  a lot  of  gifts  in  these  people  which 
remain  untapped  because  they’re  hard  to 
reach.  We  feel  that  has  been  accom- 
plished.” 
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Clayton  Kuepfer  of  Zurich,  Ont.,  checks  the 
level  of  one  of  the  stone  walls  at  the  MBM- 
sponsored  building  project  in  Spain. 


North  Americans  help 
with  building  project 
in  Spain 

Thirteen  North  Americans  spent  three 
weeks  recently  helping  to  build  part  of  a 
rehabilitation  center  in  the  village  of 
Brieva  near  Burgos,  Spain.  They  were  on 
a special  work  project  coordinated  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  di- 
rected by  MBM  recruitment  manager 
Tom  Bishop. 

The  rehabilitation  center— for  drug  ad- 
dicts and  ex-offenders — is  a ministry  of 
Burgos  Christian  Community,  which 
MBM  workers  Dennis  and  Connie  Byler 
help  lead.  The  residents  will  make  pottery 
and  craft  items.  A rehab  center  in  Quin- 
tanaduenas,  near  Burgos,  is  currently  in 
operation  with  a toy  factory  and  silk 
screening  operation. 

However,  Bishop  noted  that  the  center 
is  too  close  to  Burgos  for  people  undergo- 
ing rehabilitation.  A remote  village  like 
Brieva  will  eliminate  the  temptation  for 
people  to  return  to  their  former  life  while 
undergoing  rehabilitation. 

The  North  Americans  had  significant 
times  of  interaction  with  the  people  at  the 
Burgos  community  and  the  Quin- 
tanaduenas  rehab  center,  according  to 
Bishop.  “To  visit  with  and  hear  the  testi- 
monies of  some  of  the  people  who  have 
come  through  the  rehabilitation  program 
gave  workers  a high  level  of  commitment 
to  the  task,”  he  said. 

The  North  Americans  ranged  in  age 
from  13  to  46,  and  included  three  college 
students,  four  high  school  students,  two 
teachers,  a pastor,  a nurse,  and  a college 
math  professor.  They  came  from  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Ontario,  and  Man- 
itoba. 

“I  wouldn’t  trade  the  experience  for 


anything,”  said  Kay  Hostetler  of  Harleys- 
ville,  Pa.  As  a result,  she  wants  to  spend 
more  time  praying  for  and  keeping  in 
contact  with  missionaries.  “Often  we’re  in 
our  own  world  and  don’t  realize  what 
they  go  through,”  she  said. 

Clayton  Kuepfer  of  Zurich,  Ont.,  said 
his  family  of  six  had  “as  positive  an 
experience  as  we’ve  ever  had  on  vaca- 
tion.” He  added  that  it  “was  an  enriching 
experience  spiritually,”  they  “saw  what 
it’s  like  to  live  with  very  little,”  and  they 
gained  “an  appreciation  for  the  world- 
wide church  of  Christ.” 


SYAS  expands  its 
ministry  among 
students  & young  adults 

Student  and  Young  Adult  Services  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  has  temporarily 
expanded  to  include  students  and  young 
adults  in  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  That  follows  a recent 
agreement  by  SYAS  and  the  Commission 
on  Education  of  the  GC  Church  for  the 
period  ending  next  May. 


SYAS  director  Myrna  Burkholder  em- 
phasized that  the  agreement  does  not 
constitute  a merger,  since  both  agencies 
will  continue  to  provide  some  services 
separately.  SYAS  is  a ministry  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

Meanwhile,  SYAS  has  expanded  its 
work  to  include  all  young  adults  in  the 
Mennonite  Church— and  not  just  those 
who  have  left  home  for  jobs  in  the  city  or 
studies  at  a non-Mennonite  school.  This 
came  at  the  request  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

“This  makes  sense  since  we  are  already 
doing  things  that  relate  to  churchwide 
young  adult  ministry,”  said  Burkholder. 
“But  we  are  not  gearing  up  in  a big  way 
since  we  haven’t  added  additional  staff  or 
funding.” 

One  immediate  change  is  that  the 
newsletter  for  “contact  persons”— Feed- 
back—has  been  broadened  to  include 
church  leaders  interested  in  ministry 
with  young  adults.  The  first  issue  of  the 
revised  quarterly  paper  will  be  published 
in  November,  and  will  be  distributed  to 
Mennonite  Church  pastors  through  Memo 
to  Pastors  and  to  GC  pastors  through 
Leadership.  Mark  Stucky  is  the  new  edi- 
tor. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Through  children’s  eyes 

Thirty  years  ago  someone  recommended  Through  Childrens  Eyes. 
The  book  was  a revelation  to  this  new  inexperienced  mother.  It  was  also 
the  start  of  a new  way  of  looking  at  the  world — through  another’s  eyes. 

Parents  are  constantly  surprised  and  delighted  by  their  children’s 
insights  and  often  taught  by  them.  I have  observed  this  fact  also  reflected 
in  the  church.  How  poor  we  would  be  without  the  freshness  that  new  be- 
lievers bring!  Through  their  eyes  we  rediscover  the  simple  but  profound 
truths  of  the  gospel  and  are  renewed.  As  with  raising  children,  discipling 
new  Christians  requires  a lot  of  patience,  prayer,  and  presence.  While 
exhausting  at  times,  there  come  those  invigorating  moments  when  new 
followers  bless  and  humble  us  with  their  insights  and  openess  to  Christ’s 
teaching. 

Tilman  and  I experienced  such  a moment  several  months  ago  when 
we  went  to  sign  up  a young  couple  for  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  As  we  sat  in 
their  unfinished  kitchen  we  listened  to  them  thanking  the  Lord  for  their 
new  home,  being  built  with  their  own  hands  “as  we  have  the  money.” 

The  husband  compared  the  application  with  his  old  policy.  Turning  to 
his  wife  he  said,  “You  know,  cherie,  when  we  were  in  the  world  we 
evaluated  our  furniture  at  x dollars  so  that  we  would  be  more  than 
covered.  Now  that  we  are  Christians  we  want  to  be  honest  in  all  our  deal- 
ings. What  do  you  say  we  put  it  down  to  y dollars?”  She  agreed. 

Once  all  the  papers  were  drawn  up,  the  wife  studied  the  rate  and  said, 
“But  that  is  so  much  less  than  we  paid  for  our  old  insurance.  Couldn’t  we 
make  a donation?”  When  told  that  that  wasn’t  necessary,  she  concluded, 
“I  know  what  we’ll  do,  we’ll  just  make  a gift  to  our  local  church.” 

On  the  way  home  my  thoughts  were  drawn  to  Jesus’  words,  “Except 
you  become  as  little  children.”  I wondered  where  the  Mennonite  Church 
would  be  with  Ten-Year  Goals  if  each  member  would  be  as  open  and 
responsive  as  these  believers  of  only  two  year’s  standing. — Janet  Martin 
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The  worldwide 
farm  problem 

Many  articles  have  appeared  in  our 
church  papers  on  the  plight  of  the  farmer. 
This  is  appropriate  in  Mennonite  papers 
because  many  Mennonites  are  still  farm- 
ing, and  many  who  are  not,  live  in  com- 
munities with  a strong  agricultural  base. 
This  article  will  focus  on  a few  aspects  of 
the  farm  problem  which  I think  have 
received  insufficient  attention. 

First,  farmers  are  not  a homogeneous 
group.  Some  operate  large  mechanized 
farms.  Others  have  small  farms  and 
depend  for  a sizable  share  of  their  income 
on  employment  off  the  farm.  Some 
entered  farming  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  found  the  value  of  their  land  mul- 
tiplying 10  times  by  1980.  Others  entered 
farming  in  the  1970s  and  bought  their 
land  at  inflated  prices  with  money  bor- 
rowed at  high  rates  of  interest. 

Government  programs  to  give 
assistance  to  farmers  have  often  not 
taken  sufficient  cognizance  of  these  dif- 
ferences. U.S.  government  payments  to 
maintain  farm  income  were  planned  to  be 
about  $17  billion  last  year,  but  actually 
they  will  likely  cost  about  twice  that 
amount.  Still,  many  farmers  face  a glut 
of  unsalable  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans. 
At  the  same  time  a few  farmers  are  doing 
very  well. 

The  law  provides  for  a limit  of  $50,000 
in  commodity  and  income  support  per 
farm,  but  apparently  the  law  is  easily  cir- 
cumvented. A study  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicated  that  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  government  money  aided  the 
middle-sized  family  farm.  But  thousands 
of  larger  farmers  received  more  than 
$400,000  a year. 

Second,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult 
for  American  farmers  to  find  an  export 
market  because  surpluses  are  accumulat- 
ing in  areas  which  formerly  imported 
farm  products  from  the  United  States. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  farm  exports  in  1986  will  be 
$27.5  billion;  this  is  12  percent  lower  than 
they  were  in  1985.  We  hear  much  about 
the  falling  American  dollar  stimulating 
exports.  But  the  dollar  has  not  fallen 
against  some  of  the  strongest  agricultural 
competitors  of  the  United  States  — 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
developed  a Common  Agricultural  Policy 
which,  though  very  costly  for  the  budgets 
of  the  member  countries,  has  made  these 
countries  self-sufficient  in  grain  and 
enabled  them  to  accumulate  enormous 
surpluses  of  dairy  products.  The  surplus 
of  butter  in  storage  is  referred  to  as  a 
“butter  mountain.”  In  July  it  was 


reported  to  be  1.4  million  tons. 

Third,  policies  which  first-world 
governments  have  used  to  help  their 
farmers  have  often  damaged  the  poor 
farmers  who  live  in  third-world  coun- 
tries. To  be  sure,  part  of  the  problem  of 
third-world  agriculture  stems  from  their 
own  misguided  policies.  Third-world 
governments  have  often  depressed  the 
local  prices  of  agriclutural  products  so  as 
to  provide  cheap  food  for  the  growing 
urban  populations. 

But  a large  share  of  the  blame  rests 
squarely  on  the  governments  of  the  first- 
world  countries.  For  example,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  U.S.  Food  for  Peace 
program,  a mixture  of  motives  charac- 
terized American  disposal  overseas  of 
surplus  agricultural  products.  Part  of  the 
motivation  was  humanitarian.  People 
were  starving,  and  we  wanted  to  feed 
them.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  helpful 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  our  own  surplus  food. 

Fourth,  American  farm  policy  has  been 
characterized  by  many  inconsistencies. 
One  of  these  has  been  government 
policies  that  stimulate  production  and 
reduce  the  costs  of  production  at  the  same 
time  other  government  policies  take  land 
out  of  production  in  an  effort  to  raise  the 
market  price.  For  example,  government- 
subsidized  irrigation  and  land-clearing 
projects  add  to  the  total  supply  of  produc- 
tive land  whereas  the  “soil  bank”  and 
payment-in-kind  (PIK)  programs  are 
designed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation. 

At  the  same  time,  credit  and  fertilizer 
are  offered  to  farmers  on  a subsidized 
basis.  Mexican  labor  has  been  imported  to 
reduce  labor  costs  and  thus  enhance 
production.  The  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
has  determined  that  smoking  is  harmful 
to  health  at  the  same  time  that  the 
production  of  tobacco  is  subsidized.  In 
fact,  the  tobacco  program  is  the  oldest 
system  of  production  quotas  in  effect  in 
the  U.S.  A recent  study  showed  that  it 
cost  consumers  about  $1  billion  a year 
from  1980  to  1984. 

The  United  States  is  by  no  means  the 
only  country  which  has  engaged  in  this 
type  of  agricultural  policy.  European 
farmers  are  paid  high  prices  even  when 
they  produce  excessive  amounts.  Rice 
farmers  in  Japan  receive  three  times  the 
world  price  for  their  crop  and,  as  a result, 
they  grow  so  much  that  some  of  it  is  sold 
as  animal  feed— at  half  the  world  price. 

We  depend  on  the  fruit  of  farmers’ 
labor  for  our  daily  food  and  for  many  of 
the  clothes  we  wear.  Farmers  are 
generous  in  meeting  human  needs  even  in 
far-off  places — whether  it  be  corn  for  So- 
malia or  baled  hay  for  the  drought- 
stricken  American  Southeast.  The  church 
should  continue  to  be  sensitive  to  these 
needs  and  eager  to  suggest  government 
policies  which  will  facilitate  a genuine  so- 
lution to  the  challenges  they  present. 

— Carl  Kr eider 


Judi  and  Jim  Miller 


BACK  FROM  INDIA 

Millers  serve  children 
at  international  school 

Getting  involved  in  the  lives  of  children  at 
a Christian  international  school  in  India 
was  what  Jim  and  Judi  Miller  were  all 
about  for  the  past  five  years.  Millers,  who 
served  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
recently  concluded  their  work  at 
Kodaikanal  International  School. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Jim  was  coordi- 
nator of  the  120-student  middle  school. 
The  first  three  years  found  him  coor- 
dinating a task  force  responsible  for  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  the  middle  school, 
which  was  sorely  needed.  A building 
program  Jim  helped  launch  was  com- 
pleted in  July. 

During  the  last  two  years  Judi  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  Drama  Department  for 
the  entire  school,  which  has  470  students 
in  nursery  through  grade  12.  And  she  was 
in  charge  of  costuming  for  school  plays. 
Judi  also  worked  in  the  library,  catalog- 
ing some  750  plays  that  had  been 
collected  since  the  school  began  in  1901. 

Millers  were  sponsors  of  a Sunday  eve- 
ning program  called  Teen  Dimensions,  at- 
tended by  some  60  students  in  grades  6-8. 
Each  evening  found  the  youth  involved  in 
games,  devotions,  sometimes  a field  trip, 
and  always  refreshments. 

Millers  were  active  in  an  interdenomi- 
national church  on  campus.  Jim  served  on 
the  Church  Council  and  led  worship 
services  occasionally.  Judi  was  responsi- 
ble for  flower  arrangements  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  church  choir. 

Jim  also  chaired  a committee  that  ran 
the  Good  Samaritan  Children’s  Home 
near  the  school.  It  serves  30  girls  from 
very  poor  families  unable  to  care  for 
them.  Jim  has  a dream  about  what  these 
girls  can  do  when  they  become  adults, 
now  that  they  have  been  given  a new 
lease  on  life. 

Jim  is  a native  of  Fairview,  Mich.,  and 
Judi  is  originally  from  Portland,  Oreg. 
They  have  two  college-age  daughters  and 
a son  in  high  school. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Ruth  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

The  inset  quote  in  your  lead  article  in 
the  Sept.  16  issue  betrays  a basic 
misunderstanding  of  worship.  That  is 
probably  the  key  to  the  increase  in 
professionalism  and  decrease  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  brotherhood  at  all  levels 
of  the  church.  I refer  to  the  comment, 
“Choirs  can  steal  the  show  at  a world  con- 
ference. ...” 

Worship  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
“show,”  yet  we  have  increasingly  bor- 
rowed this  orientation  from  churches 
that  have  no  understanding  of  the  much- 
quoted  but  seldom-observed  Reformation 
principle  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believ- 
ers. If  worship  is  a show,  then  yes,  we 
need  to  practice,  to  use  only  the  most 
skilled  performers,  and  put  on  a classier 
act  than  the  folks  down  the  street. 

However,  there  is  no  New  Testament 
basis  for  such  an  attitude.  Worship  in  the 
New  Testament  church  (see  1 Cor.  14:26- 
33,  etc.)  consisted  of  the  contributions  of 
all  the  brotherhood,  as  together  they  of- 
fered their  praise  and  allegiance  and  love 
to  their  Lord.  There  were  no  spectators  in 
the  New  Testament  church — no 
“audience.”  There  were  only  participants, 
eager  to  share  whatever  insight,  message, 
or  hymn  of  praise  the  Lord  had  given  to 
each  one. 

Choirs,  professional  preachers,  and 
assorted  other  choreographers  can  never 
substitute  for  the  reality  and  involvement 
of  true  worship,  which  is  not  evoking  a 
warm  fuzzy  feeling,  but  deliberately  of- 
fering ourselves  in  obedient  service  to  our 
King. 


Carl  Keener,  State  College,  Pa. 

In  response  to  your  insightful  editorial 
“Is  There  a Mennonite  Spirituality?” 
(Sept.  2),  I would  add  at  least  another  ele- 
ment to  your  list  of  three:  intelligibility. 

I agree  that  a Mennonite  spirituality 
must  be  biblical,  corporate,  and  be- 
havioral. But  unless  that  spirituality  is 
marked  also  by  a reasonable  intelligi- 
bility it  will  stream  by  many  20th- 
century  persons.  Of  course  mysteries 
abound  on  all  sides  (I  don’t  know  why 
buttercups  have  five  sepals  and  petals 


and  their  close  relatives,  the  clematises, 
have  only  four  sepals  and  no  petals).  But 
if,  in  matters  of  greatest  concern,  we  duck 
the  tough  questions  by  claiming  they’re 
too  mysterious,  aren’t  we  then  admitting 
that  our  faith  is  not  only  mysterious,  but 
that  it  is  unreasonable  or  even  irrational 
as  well? 

I am  puzzled,  therefore,  when  in 
response  to  Ed  Stoltzfus’  question,  John 
Rogers  claimed  that  our  knowledge  of 
God’s  activities  is,  apparently,  only  a 
“faith  statement.”  Does  this  mean  that 
one’s  reason  and  feeling  have  no  role  in 
our  understanding  of  God?  But  if  the 
statement  “God  is  active”  is  indeed  an 
assertion,  then  how  can  we  know  its  truth 
if  we  don’t  know  what  we’re  asserting? 

And  if  rational  standards  are  invalid  in 
theology,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they  should 
be  applied  anywhere  else.  That  is,  if  the 
contents  of  faith  are  beyond  any  intelligi- 
ble criterion,  then  in  what  way  are  we 
justified  in  claiming  any  superiority  for 
our  views  (our  faith)  over  those  of 
Torquemada  or  Hitler?  Or  should  a Chris- 
tian place  part  of  one’s  thought  (one’s 
true  beliefs,  perhaps)  in  a special  com- 
partment subject  to  no  free  criticism  aris- 
ing from  one’s  total  knowledge  and 
experience? 

As  one  who  has  a high  regard  for 
natural  theology,  I see  God’s  acts 
reflected  not  only  within  the  community 
of  the  faithful  but  also  in  the  immense 
and  expanding  universe  surrounding  us. 
For  me,  then,  this  means  that  knowledge 
of  God  is  to  be  grasped  rationally,  sacra- 
mentally, feelingly,  and  relationally. 

Faith,  however  defined,  and  reason  are 
thus  not  unrelated  watertight  compart- 
ments, but  are  parts  of  a composite 
whole.  In  this  era  of  blessing  the  cult  of 
irrational  paradoxes  and  unchecked 
mystical  visions,  the  Christian  message 
must,  more  than  ever,  be  tempered  by 
both  feeling  and  reason. 


Martha  Smith  Good,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont. 

I am  writing  in  response  to  the  Aug.  12 
article  “Go  and  Sin  No  More?”  and  the 
“Readers  Say”  letter  in  the  Sept.  2 issue. 

First,  let  me  affirm  you  for  printing 
such  a well-written  and  challenging  ar- 
ticle. Second,  I wish  to  state  my  sadness 
and  disappointment  at  the  attitude  of  the 
brother  who  wrote  in  response.  To  sug- 
gest that  the  solution  is  as  simple  as  to 
“lay  the  blame  at  Eve’s  feet  and  be  done 
with  it”  is  both  naive  and  cruel.  Prostitu- 
tion in  the  context  about  which  Brenda 
writes  is  very  complex,  and  indeed  a prob- 
lem for  which  we  as  American  citizens 
must  also  bear  some  responsibility. 

I spent  several  days  with  Brenda  and 
Jan  in  Olongapo,  and  my  encounter  with 
several  “hospitality  women”  changed  my 
attitude  both  toward  the  women,  and  the 


reasons  for  prostitution  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Listening  to  the  stories  of  pain, 
brutality,  oppression,  and  chains  (literal), 
moved  me  to  feelings  of  anger  at  the  U.S. 
government  for  placing  the  bases  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  resulting  abuse  of  Fi- 
lipino women.  I was  also  moved  to  show 
love  and  compassion  toward  the  women. 

I was  reminded  of  the  parable  of  Jesus 
regarding  the  judgment  and  what  the  re- 
quirements are  for  eternal  life.  Minister- 
ing to  the  “least  of  these”  is  truly  what 
Brenda  and  Jan  are  doing.  While  I do  not 
believe  that  prostitution  is  right,  neither 
am  I willing  to  believe  that  simple  re- 
pentance on  the  part  of  the  women  is  ade- 
quate, unless  we  as  an  American  people 
are  also  willing  to  repent  of  our  part  in 
their  oppression. 

Brenda  has  challenged  us  to  think,  and 
I thank  her  for  her  willingness  to  speak 
her  mind  and  to  raise  the  questions  which 
have  no  easy  answers. 


Mary  A.  Smith,  Hesston,  Kans. 

For  those  of  us  that  think  it  is  all  right 
for  a woman  to  be  a preacher  (“Jesus  and 
the  Role  of  Women,”  May  20,  and  other 
articles),  please  read  1 Timothy  2:9-15. 

Verses  11-12  read  as  follows:  “Let  the 
woman  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjec- 
tion. But  I suffer  not  a woman  to  teach, 
nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but 
to  be  in  silence.” 


Mark  Keller,  Kathmandu,  Nepal 

It  was  truly  thrilling  to  read  Ruth 
Brunk  Stoltzfus’  article,  “Jesus  and  the 
Role  of  Women”  (May  20).  We  are  living 
in  a society  that  is  much  closer  in  practice 
to  the  “bad  times  for  women”  as 
described  by  the  author.  We  have  been  at 
the  scene  of  a baby  girl’s  murder,  men 
and  women  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to- 
gether as  equals  here,  and  women  really 
are  the  workgirls.  (Try  cutting  a square 
yard  of  grass  for  your  buffalo  and  carry- 
ing it  home  by  a rope  over  your  forehead.) 

Of  course  women  are  not  the  only 
persons  locked  into  rigid  roles.  Everyone 
is  assigned  a place  and  kept  there.  The 
words  of  Jesus  in  this  context  sound  most 
thrilling:  “He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim 
freedom. ...” 

I find  it  exciting  to  belong  to  a faith 
which  gives  me  the  theological  frame- 
work to  break  out  of  superior/inferior 
relationships.  This  liberating  aspect  of 
Jesus  is  so  unique  in  comparison  to  the 
dominant  faith  systems  in  this  society. 

I believe  that  when  women  are  allowed 
to  use  all  of  their  gifts  in  our  churches, 
they  give  us  new  insight  into  Christ’s 
message  and  can  help  us  to  understand 
more  clearly  the  coming  kingdom. 
Perhaps  the  Ten-Year  Goals  can  easily  be 
reached  by  releasing  more  gifts  of  all 
members  in  our  churches. 
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“All  in  the  Family”  is  the  theme  of  a congregational  retreat.  Several  members  of  Com- 
munity Mennonite  Church,  Harrisonburg,  Fa.,  prepare'  to  bum  the  mortgage  on  the 
building  during  the  congregation’s  annual  retreat,  Sept.  12-14,  at  nearby  Highland  Retreat. 

The  program  theme,  “ All  in  the  Family,"  focused  on  the  role  that  family  backgrounds 
play  in  shaping  personality  traits  and  interpersonal  relationships  in  the  family  and  church. 
In  addition  to  conducting  business  and  worship,  the  160  participants  enjoyed  organized 
recreation,  a variety  show,  and  a Community  Mennonite  version  of  “Trivial  Pursuit.  ” 

Persons  commit  themselves  to  membership  in  the  church  annually  during  “Commitment 
Sundays  ” immediately  following  the  retreat. 


Hesston  College’s  enrollment  is  down  this 
fall— to  439.  The  number  of  students  a year 
ago  was  502,  and  the  year  before  that  it  was 
511.  “We’re  disappointed  but  we’re  not  sur- 
prised,” said  President  Kirk  Alliman.  “We 
carefully  analyzed  the  enrollment  situation 
last  spring  and  developed  a realistic  budget  for 
this  year  on  those  projections.”  He  noted,  on 
the  positive  side,  that  a “very  high  percentage” 
of  last  year’s  freshmen  returned  to  complete 
their  studies  at  the  two-year  college.  Indi- 
vidual programs  showing  enrollment  increases 
are  aviation,  automotive  technology,  pastoral 
ministries,  business,  and  the  sciences. 

Retired  Ohio  Conference  bishop  David 
Steiner,  81,  died  on  Sept.  9 in  Goshen,  Ind., 
following  an  illness  of  several  months.  He  was 
pastor  of  North  Lima  (Ohio)  Mennonite 
Church  for  many  years,  and  was  ordained  a 
bishop  in  1952.  He  and  his  wife,  Kathryn,  had 
moved  to  the  Greencroft  retirement  commun- 
ity in  Goshen  last  December. 

Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School  teacher 
Naomi  Martin  Diffenbach,  35,  was  killed  on 

Sept.  19  in  Leola,  Pa.,  when  she  was  struck  by 
a car  while  taking  a walk.  She  had  taught 
junior  high  social  studies  at  the  Smoketown, 
Pa.,  school  for  the  past  12  years. 

New  appointments: 

•Robert  and  Nancy  Lee,  workers  in  Japan, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting  in 
August.  They  are  conducting  an  in-depth  study 
of  Japan  and  its  people,  using  the  findings  to 
help  North  American  mission  agencies  and 
Japanese  Mennonites  plan  their  work  in  that 
country.  Nancy  is  also  a consultant  to  China 
Educational  Exchange.  Lees  served  previously 
with  MBM  in  Japan,  1959-64.  Since  then  they 
have  both  been  involved  in  college  teaching  and 
in  writing  projects.  Most  recently  they  lived  in 
Houston,  where  Robert  was  a refugee 
counselor  with  Houston  Metropolitan  Minis- 
tries, and  Nancy  was  an  administrator  in  the 
English  Department  at  the  University  of 
Houston. 

•Dan  and  Mary  Ann  Halteman  Conrad, 
workers  in  Paraguay,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  starting  in  August.  Dan  is  helping  a 
Catholic  agency  investigate  possible  response 
to  the  medical  needs  of  various  Indian  groups, 
and  Mary  Ann  is  teaching  at  Asuncion  Chris- 
tian Academy.  Dan,  a physician,  and  Mary 
Ann,  a teacher,  have  served  among  Indians  in 
Arizona,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Amsey  Martin  became  pastor  of  Living  Water 
Community  Christian  Fellowship,  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  on  Oct.  1.  He  succeeds  Wayne  Wa- 
gler  at  this  five-year-old  Mennonite  congrega- 
tion. 

•Willard  Metzger  became  interim  pastor  of 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  Elmira,  Ont.,  on 
Oct.  1.  He  succeeds  Amsey  Martin. 

•James  Williams  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  Cloverdale,  Ohio, 
on  June  29.  He  was  licensed  in  1984. 

•Wilson  Baatuma  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
Berean  Fellowship  Church,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
on  June  1.  A native  of  Uganda,  he  is  a graduate 
of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
and  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
•Kenton  Derstine  became  interim  pastor  of 
Hyde  Park  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Boise, 
Idaho,  in  August.  One  of  the  leaders  of  Fellow- 
ship of  Hope,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  he  is  filling  in  for 
Pastor  Larry  Hauder,  who  is  on  a one-year 
assignment  in  Jamaica. 


Upcoming  events: 

•Faith  and  Farming  Conference,  Dec.  3-5,  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
“Looking  to  the  Future”  is  the  theme  of  the 
third  annual  event,  and  former  Hesston  Cor- 
poration president  Howard  Brenneman  is  the 
main  speaker.  Seminars  will  be  offered  on  al- 
ternate agriculture,  family  stress,  land  trusts, 
and  generational  transfer  of  farming.  The  con- 
ference will  be  preceded  by  a transition  sem- 
inar for  families  who  are  being  forced  out  of 
farming.  More  information  from  Laurelville  at 
R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone 
412-423-2056. 

•Consultation  on  Mennonite  and  Anabaptist 
Historiography,  Nov.  8-9,  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Spon- 
sored by  AMBS’s  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies,  the  inter-Mennonite  event  is  for 
scholars  and  church  leaders.  It  grows  out  of  the 
extensive  history  writing  now  going  on  among 
Mennonites  and  partly  out  of  a specific  concern 
that  the  contemporary  writing  of  Mennonite 
history  has  unfairly  treated  church  leaders  of 
the  recent  past.  The  speakers  are  historians  A1 
Keim,  Theron  Schlabach,  Joyce  Munro,  and 
James  Juhnke.  More  information  from  Willard 
Swartley  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave.,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46517;  phone  219-295-3726. 
•Christmas  Peace  Pilgrimage,  Dec.  13,  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlehem— two  cities  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  27th  year  for  this  10- 
mile  walk.  The  16  sponsoring  organizations  in- 
clude Franconia  Conference’s  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Committee  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee’s  U.S.  Peace  Section.  The  speaker 
at  the  closing  ceremony  is  United  Church  of 
Christ  peace  activist  Elizabeth  Dickenson. 
More  information  from  Joseph  Osborn  by  call- 
ing 215-866-3127. 

•Friendship  Community  Banquet,  Oct.  24,  at 
Farm  and  Home  Center,  Lancaster,  Pa.  The 


event  marks  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  Men- 
nonite program  for  mentally  handicapped 
adults  in  Lancaster  County.  The  speakers  are 
wheelchair  marathoner  Mike  King  and  his 
parents,  Paul  and  Dorothy.  More  information 
from  Charles  Bauman  at  Friendship  Com- 
munity, R.  3,  Lititz,  PA  17543;  phone  717-656- 
2466. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Harold  and  Ruth  Lehman  went  to  England  in 
September  to  begin  a one-year  assignment 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  They  are  research 
assistants  at  the  Centre  for  New  Religious 
Movements.  Their  address  is  CNRM,  Selly  Oak 
Colleges,  Birmingham  B29  6LQ,  England. 
•Dan  and  Mary  Ann  Halteman  Conrad  went  to 
Paraguay  in  August  to  begin  a one-year  MBM 
assignment.  Dan  is  investigating  responses  to 
the  medical  needs  of  Indians,  and  Mary  Ann  is 
teaching  at  Asuncion  Christian  Academy. 
Their  address  is  ACA,  CDC  1562,  Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

•Robert  and  Nancy  Lee  went  to  Japan  in 
August  to  begin  a four-year  MBM  assignment. 
They  are  helping  MBM  and  Japanese  Men- 
nonites plan  for  the  future  by  conducting  re- 
search on  Christianity  and  church  growth  in 
that  country.  Their  address  is  309-15,  4-chome, 
Hanakoganei,  Kodaira-shi,  Tokyo  187,  Japan. 

New  resources: 

•Video  on  family  life  from  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House.  This  is  a companion  to  the  Herald 
Press  book,  Renewing  Family  Life,  by  Abe  and 
Dorothy  Schmitt.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts 
(each  one  9-15  minutes  long)  that  parallel  the 
transition  stages  discussed  in  the  book.  A 16- 
page  leader’s  guide  accompanies  the  video.  The 
video  can  be  purchased  for  $89.95  ($125.95  in 
Canada)  from  any  Provident  bookstore  or  from 
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MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683.  It  can  also  be  rented  from  any  Provident 
bookstore  or  from  Sisters  & Brothers  at  125  E. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•Inter generational  study  guide  on  aging  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House.  Called  Young  or 
Old  or  in  Between,  it  includes  a reader  ($5.95), 
teaching  packet  ($9.95),  and  leader’s  guide 
($7.95).  The  materials  are  to  be  used  in  five 
two-hour  sessions.  They  are  available  from 
MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

•Newsletter  for  urban  workers  from  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  (Mennonite  Church) 
and  Commission  on  Home  Ministries  (General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church).  Called  Urban 
Connections,  the  quarterly  publication  seeks  to 
develop  networks  and  stimulate  dialogue 
among  Mennonites  engaged  in  urban  ministry. 
The  editors  are  Sally  Schreiner  and  Biff  Weid- 
man.  The  newsletter  is  available  for  $10  a year 
($12.50  in  Canada)  from  Schreiner  at  2506  Oak- 
land Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Administrative  assistant,  Mennonite  World 
Conference,  starting  on  Dec.  1.  Qualifications 
include  experience  with  transcribing  dictation 
and  word  processing.  Maturity  and  organiza- 
tional skills  are  also  important.  Contact  Jane 
Friesen  at  MWC,  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard, 
IL  60148;  phone  312-953-2320. 

•Secretary /registrar  for  Purdue  87  youth  con- 
vention, Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  The  position  is  part-time  until 
April,  when  it  becomes  full-time  for  about  four 
months.  Required  are  strong  secretarial  skills, 
the  ability  to  relate  to  various  publics,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  Mennonite  Church  constit- 
uency. Also  helpful  is  experience  in  word  pro- 
cessing. Contact  Mary  Yoder  at  MBCM,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7536. 
•Coordinator/director,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College’s  Washington  Study-Service  Year, 
starting  next  summer.  This  is  a faculty  posi- 
tion. Send  resume— by  Nov.  28— to  Phil  Baker- 
Shenk  at  Suite  428,  1030  15th  St.  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20005. 

•Faculty  member  in  language  and  literature, 

Eastern  Mennonite  College,  starting  next  fall. 
This  is  a one-year  position  with  the  possibility 
of  a long-range  contract.  The  person  should 
have  a Ph.D.  (or  be  a candidate)  in  English. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  English 
(writing  or  speech  and  literature)  with  the 
ability  to  teach  Spanish  or  German  sometime 
in  the  future.  Send  resume  to  Lee  Snyder  at 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

•Supervisor,  rabbit  program,  La  Jara,  Colo. 
This  is  a two-year  Voluntary  Service  assign- 
ment through  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
The  rabbit  program  provides  income  for  needy 
families  in  one  of  the  poorest  counties  in  the 
U.S.  The  person  should  preferably  have  some 
animal  or  farm  background,  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge of  breeding  and  diseases.  Also  helpful  is  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  an  awareness  of 
Hispanic  culture.  Contact  Gwen  Preheim-Bar- 
tel  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7523. 

•Junior  high  social  studies  teacher,  Locust 
Grove  Mennonite  School,  starting  in  mid- 
October.  Contact  Maribel  Kraybill  at  the 
school,  Box  37,  Smoketown,  PA  17576;  phone 
717-394-7107. 

•Junior  accountant,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House.  Formal  accounting  education  with  ex- 
perience preferred.  Experience  with  Sym- 
phony spreadsheet  desired.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude general  ledger  postings,  subsidiary 
ledger  maintenance,  account  analysis, 
preparation  and  interpretation  of  financial  and 
statistical  reports,  and  other  accounting  func- 
tions. Contact  Roger  Ledyard  at  MPH,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683;  phone  412- 
887-8500. 

Correction:  One  part  of  the  Christian  Living 
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advertisement  in  last  week’s  Gospel  Herald 
stated  that  the  special  offer  is  good  only 
through  July  31.  That  should  be  Dec.  31. 

New  members:  Cornerstone,  Plain  City,  Ohio: 

baptism— Beth  Beachy,  Chad  and  Aimee 
Troyer,  Scott  Raber,  Tonya  Egli,  Rebecca  May; 
confession  of  faith— Sam  and  Martha  Beachy, 
Dave  and  Linda  Raber,  Meryl  and  Jo  Ana  Egli, 
Roy  and  Elda  Tunstra,  Conchita  Fernandez, 
and  Erma  Beachy.  Pleasant  View,  Goshen, 
Ind.:  by  confession  of  faith — Rosa  Graber. 

Change  of  address:  Amsey  Martin  from 
Elmira,  Ont.,  to  Box  849,  35  George  St.,  New 
Hamburg,  ON  NOB  2G0.  William  K.  Wilson  to 
Box  33,  Gibson,  PA  18820.  Kenneth  Horst 
from  Northport,  Ala.,  to  2803  Sunset  Dr.  NE, 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35404. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Crest  Hill,  Wardensville, 
W.Va.,  Oct.  15-19. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  announcements  or  adoptions 
no  more  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Berg,  Thomas  and  Carol  (McConaghay), 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  second  son,  Luke  Thomas, 
Sept.  12. 

Diller,  Lester  and  Ardis  (Good),  Macon, 
Miss.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Ann,  Sept.  15. 


Hostetler,  Michael  and  Betty  (Mclnroy), 
Harper,  Kans.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Jessica  Marie,  July  2. 

Kauffman,  Wendel  and  Kathy  (Matzell), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  son,  Kyle  Derek,  Sept.  7. 

Kuhns,  Willie  and  Jo  (Bayley),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Kelly  Jo,  Sept.  5. 

Loux,  Philip,  and  Ruth  Kanagy,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Elena  Naomi,  Sept.  16. 

Lowe,  Jon  and  Becky  (Moon),  Easton,  Pa., 
second  daughter,  Bethany  Joy,  Aug.  7. 

Midkiff,  Craig  and  Wanda  (Mullett), 
Wellston,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jennifer  Dawn, 
July  4. 

Troyer,  Jon  and  Cheryl  (Phillips),  Elida, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Joshua  Jon,  Sept.  8. 

Yantzi,  Wilfred  and  Marlene  (Ropp),  Poole, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Rene  Dawn, 
Aug.  29. 

Yoder,  Jerry  and  Konnie  (Stutzman), 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  third  son,  Cory  Matthew, 
July  31. 

Yoder,  Wayne  and  Belinda  (Seasholtz), 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Lee 
Wayne,  Sept.  3. 

Zehr,  Clint  and  Lori  (Happel),  Centreville, 
Mich.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremiah  Tan- 
ner, Aug.  29. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Bechtel- Wagler.  Brian  Bechtel,  Odon,  Ind., 
Bankum  Union  Chapel,  and  Janet  Wagler, 


MBM  sends  out  23  new  Voluntary  Service  workers.  Twenty-three  persons  participated 
in  an  Aug.  17-27  Voluntary  Service  orientation  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  head- 
quarters in  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  were: 

First  row,  left  to  right — Kathleen  Nofziger,  Columbus,  Ohio,  writer  in  La  Jara,  Colo.; 
Jeanne  Shirk,  Thornton,  Pa.,  nutritionist  and  VS  project  director  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
Teresa  Hertzler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  refugee  worker  in  Brownsville,  Tex.;  Katrinia  Esch, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Freedom  House  worker  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Second  row — Paul  and  Nancy  Showalter,  Grande  Prairie,  Alta.,  traveling  carpenters; 
Doris  Shenk,  Mountville,  Pa.,  learning  center  assistant  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Wendy  Wyse, 
Haven,  Kans.,  child  care  assistant  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Susan  Wagner,  Western  Springs, 
III.,  preschool  teacher  in  La  Jara,  Colo.;  Mariko  Dawson,  Santa  Monica,  Calif,  Freedom 
House  worker  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Third  row — Roy  and  Florence  Nussbaum,  Kidron,  Ohio,  1711  Center  host  and  hostess  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Christina  Stavenhagen,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  refugee  advocate  in  La  Jara, 
Colo.;  Joy  Porter,  Meadville,  Pa.,  refugee  worker  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Marilyn  Goulding, 
Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  Elkhart  County  Children  and  Youth  Health  Center  office  assistant  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Juanita  Miller,  Middlefield,  Ohio,  Mennonite  Offices  assistant  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Louise  Wideman,  Atwood,  Ont.,  day  care  teacher  and  community  social  worker  in 
Mashulaville,  Miss. 

Fourth  row — Gloria  Bauman,  Atwood,  Ont.,  Freedom  House  head  cook  in  Richmond, 
Va.;  Rick  Boyts,  Overland  Park,  Kans.,  International  Guest  House  assistant  host  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Ike  Porter,  Meadville,  Pa.,  Metropolitan  Ministries  Shelter  for  the  Homeless 
executive  director  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Charles  Wiens,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  VS  project  worker 
in  Harman,  W.  Va.;  Joan  Peterson,  Duluth,  Minn.,  public  health  nurse  in  La  Jara,  Colo. 

Not  pictured — Lynne  Steinman,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  social  worker  in  La  Jara,  Colo. 
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Montgomery,  Ind.,  Providence  cong.,  by  Oliver 
Yutzy,Sept.l3. 

Bush-Kulp.  Preston  Bush,  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  Lynelle  S.  Kulp,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Plains  cong.,  by  George  Beach,  uncle  of 
bridegroom,  Aug.  23. 

Butters-Wagler.  Kevin  Butters,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont.,  St.  Thomas  Roman  Catholic 
Parish,  and  Faye  Wagler,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Cassel  cong.,  by  Steven  Martin,  Aug.  2. 

Campbell-Troyer.  Brian  Campbell,  United 
Methodist,  and  Renee  Troyer,  Berkey  Avenue 
cong.,  by  Art  Smoker,  Aug.  16. 

Farlow-Zehr.  John  Farlow,  Woodstock, 
Ont.,  Woodstock  Anglican  Church,  and  Judy 
Zehr,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  by  Steven 
Martin,  Aug.  23. 

Gascho-Pace.  Michael  Gascho,  Millbank, 
Ont..  and  Rhonda  Pace,  Stratford,  Ont.,  both 
of  Poole  cong. , by  David  Brubacher,  Sept.  6. 

Leaman-Miller.  Larry  Leaman,  Landis- 
ville,  Pa.,  Landisville  cong.,  and  Karla  Miller, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  by  M. 
Hershey  Leaman,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug. 
31. 

McCarthy-Kuhns,  Michael  McCarthy, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Charlotte  Street  cong.,  and 
Chere  Kuhns,  Geneva,  Nebr.,  Faith  cong.,  by 
Milton  Harder,  May  25. 

Peachey-Lamendola.  Mark  Peachey,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  and  Gina  La- 
mendola,  Lower  Burrell,  Pa.,  St.  Margaret 
Mary  Church,  by  Tim  Peachey  and  Paul  Bender, 
July  26. 

Swartley-Barlow.  Mark  Swartley, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  and  Jacqueline 
Barlow,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Hilltown  Baptist  Church, 
by  James  D.  Barlow,  brother  of  the  bride,  Aug. 
16. 

Van  Drew-Kennel.  Keith  Van  Drew,  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Sara 
Kennel,  Geneva,  Nebr.,  Faith  cong.,  by  Marvin 
and  Donnita  Payne  Hostetler,  Sept.  6. 

Zook-Kulp.  Dwayne  Zook,  Paradise,  Pa., 
Sandy  Hill  cong.,  and  Deb  Kulp,  Landisville, 
Pa.,  Church  of  God,  by  Bob , Aug.  9. 


OBITUARIES 


Brenneman,  Selma  Schlegel,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Annie  (Yantzi)  Schlegel,  was 
born  at  Tavistock.  Ont.,  Mar.  28, 1902;  died  of  a 
stroke  at  Tavistock,  July  28, 1986;  aged  84  y.  On 
June  15,  1927,  she  was  married  to  Edwin  Bren- 
neman, who  died  in  1967.  She  is  survived  by  2 
daughters  (Mary  Jane  and  Muriel  Poole).  One 
child  (Nile)  preceded  her  in  death  in  1956.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Cassel  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  July  31,  at  East 
Zorra  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Steven 
Martin;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Byler,  Joseph  A.,  son  of  Benjamin  L.  and 
Sarah  B.  (Swarey)  Byler,  was  born  in  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  June  10,  1898;  died  in  Allensville, 
Pa.,  June  27,  1986;  aged  88  y.  He  was  married 
to  Ada  Peachey,  who  died  on  Mar.  29,  1974. 
Surviving  are  9 children  (Tilma — Mrs.  Daniel 
Harshbarger,  Anna — Mrs.  George  Hartzler, 
Jefferson,  Edith  — Mrs.  Sherman  Kanagy, 
Mary — Mrs.  Tom  Byler,  Martha— Mrs.  John 
Peachey,  Florence— Mrs.  Raymond  Vaughan, 
Flora,  and  Emma  Jane — Mrs.  Nelson  Roth),  33 
grandchildren,  and  36  great-grandchildren.  Two 
brothers  and  2 sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Allensville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  in 
charge  of  Timothy  Peachey,  Paul  Bender,  Mark 
Peachey,  and  Nelson  Roth;  interment  in  the 
Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  David  Ryan,  son  of  Henry  and 
Esther  Hostetler,  was  born  on  Apr.  10,  1975; 
died  of  cardiac  arrest  due  to  kidney  failure,  in 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sept.  14,  1986;  aged  11  y.  Sur- 
viving are  his  parents,  2 brothers  (Jason  and 
Michael),  and  grandparents  (Mrs.  Mary 
Beachy,  and  Ben  and  Alma  Hostetler).  Me- 
morial services  were  held  at  Grace  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sept.  17,  in  charge  of  James  L. 
Kropf;  interment  in  Phoenix  Memorial  Park. 

Kauffman,  Simon  S.,  son  of  Mose  M.  and 
Susanna  (Troyer)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  Oct.  6,  1901;  died  at  home  in  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Sept.  3, 1986,  after  a lengthy  ill- 
ness; aged  84  y.  He  is  survived  by  one  brother 
(Eli)  and  3 half  sisters  (Mrs.  Minerva  Miller, 
Mrs.  Verba  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Yoder)  and 
3 half  brothers  (John  E,  Elmer  M.,  and  Ray 
Kauffman).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Shore  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  6,  in  charge 
of  Orville  G.  Miller,  Aden  J.  Yoder,  and  Nelson 
Beachy;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Lapp,  Daniel  I.,  son  of  Emmanuel  and 
Nancy  (Snyder)  Lapp,  was  born  at  Roseland, 
Nebr.,  on  July  31,  1898;  died  at  Grand  View, 
Idaho,  on  Aug.  4,  1986;  aged  88  y.  On  June  8, 
1921,  he  was  married  to  Lela  Oesch,  who  died 
on  Jan.  18,  1981.  He  is  survived  by  2 sons 
(Harold  and  Elwin),  a daughter  (Arlene 
Shank),  4 grandchildren,  11  great-grand- 
children, and  a sister  (Frances  Kauffman).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Mountain  View  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Creston,  Mont.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  in  charge  of 
Duane  Oesch;  interment  in  Conrad  Memorial 
Cemetery. 

Mumaw,  Katherine  Virginia  Keener, 

daughter  of  Henry  B.  and  Betty  M.  (Brunk) 
Keener,  was  born  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on 
Apr.  17,  1908;  died  at  University  of  Virginia 
Medical  Center,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  of  com- 
plications following  heart  surgery,  Sept.  16, 
1986;  aged  78  y.  On  Sep.  2,  1933,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Homer  A.  Mumaw,  who  died  on  July  4, 
1979.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Russel  A.  and 
David  K.),  a daughter  (Fay  Lewis),  6 grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Sidney 
Schaefer  and  Eunice — Mrs.  Earl  Hartzler), 
and  one  brother  (Oliver).  She  was  a member  of 
Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  21,  in  charge  of 
Lynn  Miller  and  Randy  Schweitzer.  Her  body 
was  donated  for  medical  research  to  the  State 
Anatomical  Division  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Roth,  Aldine  Emma,  daughter  of  Jesse  and 
Erma  (Christner)  Roth,  was  born  at  Wayland, 
Iowa,  May  13,  1934;  died  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident at  Wayland  on  Sept.  4,  1986;  aged  52  y. 
On  Oct.  5,  1952,  she  was  married  to  Donald  J. 
Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Stephana  Fraum  and  Celeste 
King),  2 sons  (Reginald  and  Carey),  2 brothers 
(Arnold  and  Charles),  and  3 sisters  (Arline 
Neff.  Ruth  Ridenour,  Mary  Roth).  She  was  a 
member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  7,  in 
charge  of  Edmond  Miller;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Vera,  daughter  of  Ira  S.  and 
Elizabeth  (Rickert)  Johns,  was  born  near 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  31,  1905;  died  of  cancer  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  12, 1986;  aged  81  y.  On  Jan. 
20, 1926,  she  was  married  to  Vernon  Stutzman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children 
(Margaret — Mrs.  Norman  Kauffman, 
Marilyn — Mrs.  Mervin  Swartzentruber, 
Joan  — Mrs.  Lee  Hershberger,  Leon,  and 
Duane),  19  grandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
children, and  7 brothers  and  sisters  (Vivian 
Schlabach,  Vesta  Kauffman,  Miriam  Wyse, 
Daniel,  Mary  Birkey,  Pauline  Horst,  and 
Galen).  She  was  predeceased  by  one  grandson 
(Jonathan  Kauffman  in  1965).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  15, 
in  charge  of  Vernon  Bontreger;  interment  in 
Clinton  Union  Cemetery. 

Trimble,  Mary  H.  Shaub,  daughter  of 
Christina  Newton  and  Lida  (Hertzler)  Shaub, 
was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  16, 1914;  died 
at  Mennonite  Home  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept  12, 
1986;  aged  71  y.  She  was  married  to  William 


Robert  Trimble,  who  died  on  Jan.  6,  1976.  She 
is  survived  by  2 stepsons  (William  and  Ken- 
neth), 2 stepgrandchildren,  and  one  brother. 
She  was  a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  16  at  the  Gundel  Funeral  Home,  in 
charge  of  Ralph  Ginder;  interment  in 
Rohrerstown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Ernest  Dean,  son  of  Wayne  and 
Gladys  (Selzer)  Yoder  of  Broadway,  Va.,  was 
born  on  Apr.  8,  1966;  died  by  drowning  at 
Calico  Rock,  Ark.,  Aug.  24, 1986;  aged  20  y.  He 
is  survived  by  his  parents,  3 sisters  (Jeanie— 
Mrs.  Dennis  Siegrist,  Janet — Mrs.  Larry 
Yoder,  Barbara — Mrs.  Dale  Hartzler),  and  one 
brother  (Stanley).  He  was  a member  of  Zion 
Hill  Mennonite  Church.  A burial  service  was 
held  at  the  cemetery  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  27 
and  a memorial  service  in  the  evening  at 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church  with  John 
Petersheim  and  Paul  Kratz  in  charge  of  both 
services. 

Yoder,  Mose  P.,  son  of  Peter  M.  and 
Magdalena  (Gingerich)  Yoder,  was  born  near 
Kalona,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  23,  1889;  died  at 
Pleasantview  Home  in  Kalona  on  Aug.  20, 
1986;  aged  97  y.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Stutzman,  who  died  on  Nov.  22,  1918.  On  Nov. 
7, 1920,  he  was  married  to  Anna  M.  Yoder,  who 
died  on  Sept.  7,  1984.  He  is  survived  by  4 
daughers  (Sylvia — Mrs.  Ezra  Brenneman, 
Mildred,  Luella,  and  Vera  Yoder),  a son  (Emil), 
13  grandchildren,  31  great-grandchildren,  2 
great-great-grandchildren,  and  2 daughters-in- 
law  (E.  Fern  Yoder  and  LaFern  Yoder).  Two 
sons,  one  grandchild,  6 sisters,  and  4 brothers 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  baptized  on 
confession  of  faith  in  the  Old  Order  Amish 
Church.  In  1918  he  transferred  his  mem- 
bership to  Upper  Deer  Creek  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Sun- 
nyside  Mennonite  Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  in 
charge  of  James  S.  Bender  and  David  L.  Yoder; 
interment  in  the  Gingerich  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided,  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Laurelville,  Pa„  Oct.  10-11 
Churchwide  Stewardship  Council,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Oct.  10- 
11 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  homecoming,  Oct.  10-12 
West  Coast  Writers  Workshop,  Salem,  Oreg.,  Oct.  17-19 
Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  24-25 
Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 
Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
24-26 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegates’  meeting,  Nov.  1 
Franconia  Conference,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  8 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 
13-14 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Lombard,  111.,  Nov.  13-15 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Nov.  14-15 
Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Christian  Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
16-18 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23, 1987 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Oral  Roberts:  success  factors 
now  cause  huge  deficits 

For  almost  40  years  Oral  Roberts  has 
been  one  of  the  best-known  evangelists  in 
America.  His  name  has  become  synony- 
mous with  faith  healing,  and  he  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  contemporary  charis- 
matic movement  that  has  spread  to  vir- 
tually all  mainline  denominations. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  very  factors 
which  led  to  Roberts’  success  have  also 
caused  a million-dollar-a-month  deficit  at 
his  City  of  Faith  medical  center  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  that  is  a financial  drain  on  his 
entire  ministry. 

Jan  Dargatz,  Roberts’  director  for  crea- 
tive development,  noted  that  the  68-year- 
old  preacher  has  been  known  largely  as 
an  advocate  of  spiritual  healing.  “There 
are  a number  of  people  who  come  in 
contact  with  this  ministry  who  do  not 
believe  in  doctors,”  she  said,  although 
there  are  “others  who  are  ardently  in  sup- 
port of  medicine.” 

She  noted  that  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  City  of  Faith  has  always  been  “to 
combine  medicine  and  prayer — put  them 
together  as  coequals  in  the  healing 
process” — but  said  that  message  has  not 
been  adequately  communicated  to 
Roberts’  supporters. 


TV  and  headaches  go  together, 
according  to  Harris  survey 

According  to  a Harris  survey  of  1,254 
people,  heavy  television  watchers  have 
more  backaches,  headaches,  and  joint 
pains  than  those  who  let  TV  alone.  Pain 
researcher  John  Bonica  of  the  University 
of  Washington  suggests  that  this  is  be- 
cause they  don’t  get  enough  exercise.  Also 
it  could  be  related  to  seeing  commercials 
for  medicines  to  assuage  pain  of  the  head 
and  body.  Thinking  about  pain  may  bring 
it  on,  he  says. 

U.S.  embassy  in  Nicaragua  said  to 
befriend  Protestant  dissidents 

Since  early  1985  the  United  States  em- 
bassy in  Nicaragua  has  assigned  a 
political  officer  to  monitor  religious  activ- 
ity in  the  country,  according  to  religious 
leaders  in  the  capital  city  of  Managua. 
The  embassy  official  cultivates  and  orga- 
nizes Protestant  religious  resistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  government  and  keeps 
track  of  the  activity  of  church  figures 
who  favor  the  government,  according  to 
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information  taken  from  interviews  with 
religious  leaders  both  supportive  of  and 
opposed  to  the  ruling  Sandinistas. 

A State  Department  official  in  Wash- 
ington confirmed  that  a junior  political 
officer  with  no  other  specific  title  has 
been  assigned  to  “follow  developments 
not  just  among  Protestants  but  in  all  re- 
ligious groups”  because  they  are  such  an 
important  component  of  the  struggle  in 
that  country. 

Norma  Harms,  the  State  Department’s 
country  officer  for  Nicaragua,  said  the 
embassy  has  helped  dissident  Protestants 
obtain  visas  for  travel  to  the  United 
States,  but  denied  other  reports  that  the 
embassy  had  funded  and  helped  organize 
Protestant  groups  opposed  to  the  leftist 
government. 


Solution  for  mainline  membership 
shrinkage:  canine  converts 

Mainline  churches  alarmed  by  shrink- 
ing membership  figures  have  overlooked 
an  abundant  source  of  potential 
converts— namely,  the  nation’s  dog  popu- 
lation, says  a satirical-minded  scholar- 
preacher.  In  a not-too-serious  treatise  in 
Christian  Century  magazine  recently, 
William  Willimon  of  Duke  University 
argues  that  dogs  have  been  “neglected, 
ignored,  and  even  scorned  by  evangelistic 
efforts.” 

He  contended  that  dogs  “already 
possess  all  of  the  characteristics  for  mem- 
bership in  one  of  today’s  most  progressive 
denominations:  openness,  spontaneity, 
affirmation,  inclusiveness,  love, 
righteous  indignation,  sexual  freedom, 
gut  reactions.” 

Willimon  is  a minister  in  the  9.2- 
million-member  United  Methodist 
Church,  which  lost  75,000  members  last 
year— continuing  a 22-year  decline. 
Despite  steady  annual  membership  losses 
in  excess  of  50,000,  the  denomination  has 
a current  goal  to  increase  its  membership 
to  20  million  by  1992. 


World  Methodist  Conference 
addresses  apartheid,  nuclear  issues 

Massive  doses  of  rhetoric  were  inter- 
spersed with  strong  statements  on  issues 
such  as  South  African  apartheid  at  a con- 
ference in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  recently  when 
more  than  3,200  Christians  of  the 
Wesleyan  tradition  from  90  countries 
gathered  for  the  15th  World  Methodist 
Conference.  The  sessions  marked  the  first 
time  in  its  105-year  history  for  the  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere or  in  a developing  country — a cul- 
ture shock  for  some  people  used  to  meet- 
ing in  North  America  or  Europe. 

These  spiritual  descendants  of  An- 
glican John  Wesley  gave  their  hearts  for  a 
weekend  to  another  Anglican,  Arch- 
bishop Desmond  Tutu  of  South  Africa. 
He  thanked  the  Methodists  “for  your  love, 


prayers,  support,  and  caring.  It  does 
make  a difference.”  A resolution  calling 
for  comprehensive,  “mandatory,  moni- 
tored” economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  was  passed  almost  unanimously 
by  the  conference  participants. 

In  other  actions,  the  conference  sup- 
ported a freeze  on  the  production,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  introduction  into  space.  Another 
statement  called  for  an  independent  and 
nuclear-free  Pacific. 


United  Church  of  Canada  issues 
formal  apology  to  native  peoples 

In  solemn  ceremonies  punctuated  by 
pounding  drums  and  wailing  chants,  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  issued  a formal 
apology  to  native  peoples  (Canadian  In- 
dians). The  370  delegates  to  the  church’s 
General  Council,  meeting  in  Sudbury, 
Ont.,  said  they  were  sorry  for  failing  to 
“recognize,  learn  from,  and  share  in  na- 
tive spirituality,  and  for  the  resulting 
destruction  of  dignity,  culture,  and  spiri- 
tuality.” 

Church  officials  said  it  is  unclear  what 
impact  the  apology  will  have  on  the 
churches.  Ryk  Allen,  who  serves  on  a 
consultation  group  on  native  issues,  said 
one  possible  outcome  might  be  the 
broader  use  of  native  forms  of  worship  in 
the  United  Church’s  65  native  congrega- 
tions. 


One  more  book  on  Watergate: 
the  spiritual  side 

Charles  Colson  may  be  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Watergate  figures  who 
found  religion,  but  nearly  all  of  them  had 
spiritual  experiences  which  helped  them 
through  America’s  political  scandal  of  the 
century.  So  says  Harry  Dent,  who  served 
as  special  counsel  to  President  Richard 
Nixon  from  1968  to  1972,  and  has  au- 
thored the  newly  released  Cover  Up:  The 
Watergate  in  All  of  Us. 

Dent  acknowledged  that  a great  deal  al- 
ready has  been  published  about  Wa- 
tergate but  said  he  saw  the  need  for  one 
more  book  on  what  he  believes  is  the  most 
important  dimension  of  the  event — the 
spiritual  one. 

In  his  book,  Dent  lays  the  events  of  the 
period  alongside  biblical  teachings.  He 
sees  lessons  in  how  the  Nixon  people 
rebelled  against  God  in  the  garden  of 
power  and  then  sought  to  cover  up  their 
sins  after  breaking  into  the  Democratic 
headquarters  at  the  Watergate  apart- 
ment complex.  Everything  the  conspira- 
tors did— including  their  failure  to  heed 
the  advice  of  their  wives — has  been 
forewarned  in  the  Bible,  according  to 
Dent.  “In  the  Nixon  White  House,  it  was  a 
replay  of  the  human  condition,”  he  said. 

Dent’s  book  also  takes  a look  at  the 
spiritual  odysseys  of  the  people  behind 
Nixon,  beginning  with  himself. 
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The  truth  (2) 


“ What  is  truth?” — John  18:38a 

I wrote  two  weeks  ago  about  the  problem  of  truth  from 
the  standpoint  that  we  should  not  expect  everything  we 
hear  or  read  about  public  events  to  be  true.  It  has  been 
shown  that  some  will  seek  to  manipulate  us  by  telling 
what  is  not  fully  true,  or  may  indeed  be  untruth.  We 
should  not  be  deceived. 

But  the  truth  is  a large  and  urgent  subject,  not  easily 
dealt  with  in  a few  words.  I was  reminded  of  this  by  a ca- 
veat in  a book  I read  recently,  a warning  that  I found 
somehow  disappointing.  “Nothing  in  the  present  collec- 
tion of  essays  is  meant  to  be  taken  as  strictly  factual;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  author  hopes  that  he  has  told  the 
truth.”  This  is  in  Living  Up-Country  by  Don  Mitchell 
(Yankee  Books,  1986),  a book  that  poses  as  an  account  of 
his  experience  as  a farmer-come-lately  to  the  Champlain 
Valley  of  Vermont. 

As  one  who  spent  roughly  the  first  22  years  of  my  life 
on  a farm,  I am  interested  in  what  farmers  do— although 
when  I see  what  they  are  up  against  today  I am  inclined 
to  view  farmers  somewhat  as  skydivers  or  hot-air 
balloonists:  more  to  be  admired  than  followed.  I am 
continuously  observing  crops  as  I travel,  especially  in  a 
country  with  which  I am  not  familiar. 

I bought  Mitchell’s  book  particularly  because  a re- 
viewer said  it  was  well  written  and  because  I sensed  it 
covered  a topic  of  interest  to  me.  I assumed  that  the 
stories  he  told  would  be  true  stories  because  they  grew 
out  of  his  own  experience.  But  not  “strictly  factual”?  His 
justification  is  that  he  has  been  “trained  as  a novelist,  a 
teller  of  stories,  and  it’s  hard  for  even  a middle-aged  dog 
to  learn  new  tricks.” 

So  which  aspects  of  the  tales  he  tells  are  not  strictly 
factual?  Did  he  really  never  encounter  mud  of  the  sort  he 
describes  in  the  chapter  on  Vermont  mud?  Did  he  not 
begin  to  make  money  raising  sheep  as  he  indicates?  Did 
he  really  not  underfertilize  his  hay  one  year  and  over- 
fertilize the  next  as  part  of  the  price  of  learning  to  farm 
in  Vermont?  Or  is  it  just  individual  snippets  of  stories 
that  are  embellished,  an  occasional  glorified  detail?  Did 
he  really  build  a successful  solar  house  with  no  more 
training  than  he  seems  to  acknowledge? 

Not  that  it  makes  a lot  of  difference  to  me,  since  I have 
no  serious  plans  to  go  into  farming  in  Vermont.  But  little 
details  matter  to  me.  I like  to  know  how  things  really  are. 

I realize,  of  course,  that  much  as  we  try,  we  will  never 


get  our  facts  completely  straight.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  for  Mitchell’s  warning:  he  doesn’t  want  anybody 
pinning  him  down  to  say  that  “a  $37,000  reverse  osmosis 
hyperfiltration  rig”  actually  costs  $38,500  (p.  73).  Varia- 
tions in  such  details  do  not  detract  from  whatever 
“truth”  the  book  conveys. 

I faced  a similar  problem  when  doing  research  for  the 
book  From  Germantown  to  Steinbach  (Herald  Press, 
1981).  One  Henry  Penner  in  Swift  Current,  Saskatch- 
ewan, said  somewhat  as  follows:  “I  hope  you  won’t  men- 
tion the  bad  points  of  our  church.  Some  of  these  writers 
are  always  looking  for  the  bad  things.”  But  are  the  his- 
tory and  present  experience  of  a church  always  good? 

My  general  approach  in  that  book  was  to  rely  on  the 
perspectives  of  local  persons.  On  occasion  some  of  them 
engaged  in  self-criticism  for  their  congregation  and  I felt 
free  to  use  these  unless  they  seemed  to  drop  to  the  level  of 
gossip. 

Can  there  be  truth  if  the  account  is  not  strictly  factual? 

Fiction  writers  would  say  yes.  They  would  hold  that 
they  represent  life  as  it  really  is — at  least  from  their 
perspectives.  Whether  or  not  any  of  their  characters 
actually  existed,  they  would  say,  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  they  are  believable  and  represent  aspects  of 
human  experience  which  some  can  recognize  as  true. 

Truth  is  then  finally  less  a set  of  facts  than  a way  of 
life.  This  is  surely  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said  to  Pi- 
late, “To  this  end  was  I born  . . . that  I should  bear  wit- 
ness unto  the  truth”  (John  18:37b).  Jesus’  witness  to 
truth  was  rejected  and  so  he  was  crucified.  But  then 
came  those  who  testified  that  he  had  risen  and  so 
gathered  a group  who  held  that  his  way  was  truth. 

But  it  was  a radical  way  and  many  choked  on  the 
message,  then  as  now.  As  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  cross  was  foolishness  to  Greeks  and  a stumbling  block 
to  Jews.  Either  group  found  it  hard  to  accept  this  truth. 

Even  we  ourselves  in  our  weaker  moments  wonder 
about  such  a method  of  representing  the  truth.  Was  it 
God’s  way  after  all  to  work  through  an  obscure  carpenter 
with  no  particular  status  and  no  degrees?  Although  the 
facts  about  Jesus  cannot  be  documented  to  any  extent 
from  other  sources,  few  doubt  that  he  existed.  Whatever 
debate  there  may  be  over  the  facts  about  Jesus,  I think 
there  is  more  resistance  to  the  truth  he  brought:  that  the 
saved  life  is  the  one  for  losers  and  the  life  given  freely 
brings  reward. 

Who  can  believe  it? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Mary  and  Joseph 
in  the  Diner 
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by  Jeff  Gundy 

First  there  are  the  eyes, 
quick  and  curious, 
trying  to  read  our  home 
from  our  clothes,  our  hair. 

We  settle,  read  the  menu, 
drink  water  from  orange  goblets. 
The  child  thrashes,  bleats, 
and  two  heavy  women  smile. 

They  gesture  at  us,  speak, 
and  we  nod  and  smile 
back  vaguely,  understanding 
nothing  they  say. 

You  croon  and  bounce, 
he  grudges  into  sleep. 
Chewing,  we  talk  softly, 
the  road  ahead,  the  night, 

how  far  we  will  get. 

The  waiter  circles 
with  tea  and  cakes. 

The  women  dawdle,  quiet  now. 

At  the  door  they  do  not 
want  our  money,  they  laugh 
and  wave  it  away, 
they  want  the  child. 

The  author  of  this  poem  explores  some 
of  its  origins  and  ideas  in  the  article 
“Children  and  Poems:  About  Their 
Father’s  Business”  that  begins  on  the 
next  page. 

Children  and  poems: 
about  their  Father’s  business 


by  Jeff  Gundy 


Where  does  a poem  come  from?  What  does  a “serious” 
poet,  one  who  sends  poems  out  regularly  and  gets  them 
published  at  least  occasionally,  think  about  while  putting 
the  poem  together?  And  why  do  poems  that  work,  with 
their  compact,  quick,  sometimes  cryptic  language,  create 
a weird  sense  of  wonder,  a certainty  that  something  is 
happening  even  if  we  don’t  know  what  it  is,  even  in  those 
who  insist  they  don’t  “understand”  poetry? 

To  answer  the  last  question  first,  I think  it’s  because  a 
poem  can  capture  the  feel  of  experience,  the  emotional 
tone  that  underlies  the  events,  better  than  any  other  way 
of  communicating.  That  power  of  poetic  language  to 
convey  emotion  is  so  powerful,  T.  S.  Eliot  thought,  that  a 
poem  can  communicate  even  before  it  is  fully  “under- 
stood”— it  can  make  us  feel  with  the  poet,  whether  or  not 
we  can  explain  just  what  we  are  feeling. 

Another  poet,  William  Stafford,  said  that  a poem 
comes  from  a life,  not  a study.  If  we  think  of  poetry  as 
something  bookish  and  dry  we  miss  the  point,  which  is 
the  connection  between  the  poet’s  life  and  our  own 
through  the  life  of  the  poem.  A successful  poem  not  only 
creates  a little  world  of  its  own,  it  gives  us  a glimpse  of 
the  way  the  world  feels  to  someone  else. 

Poem  on  the  cover.  At  first  reading  my  poem  on  the 
cover  seems,  I’m  sure,  rather  puzzling.  But  try  reading  it 
simply  as  a story,  as  something  that  might  have  hap- 
pened. 

In  a poem  like  this  one,  clearly  much  is  suggested 
rather  than  stated  directly.  It  may  help  to  explore  some  of 
its  origins,  and  some  of  the  ideas  that  lie  unstated  behind 
the  brief  narrative. 

First,  the  poem  clearly  grows  from  my  being  a new 
father,  and  especially  from  trying  to  eat  in  restaurants 
with  a young  child.  When  I wrote  the  first  draft  of  the 
poem,  my  first  son  was  not  quite  a year  old,  but  we  had 
already  learned  to  expect  a new  adventure  whenever  we 
tried  to  eat  out.  Sometimes  Nathan  would  sleep,  some- 
times he  would  howl,  sometimes  he  would  be  restless,  and 
sometimes  just  look  curiously  all  around  him.  Sometimes 
the  other  customers  would  scowl,  sometimes  they  would 
smile  understandingly,  sometimes  they  would  come  over 
and  insist  on  holding  him  while  we  finished  our  chicken. 


Jeff  Gundy,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  teaches  in  the  English  Department  at 
Bluffton  College — a General  Conference  Mennonite  school. 


Appearing  in  public  with  children  put  me  into  a new 
role,  too.  I still  feel  people  are  watching  to  see  just  how  I 
deal  with  my  reckless  and  unruly  boys,  whether  I can 
keep  them  halfway  under  control  without  resorting  to 
physical  violence.  Keeping  a baby  who  is  not  responsive  to 
logic,  bribery,  or  threats  from  being  a public  nuisance  is, 


Like  Mary  and  Joseph, 
all  parents  learn  sooner 
or  later  that  their  children 
must  leave  them. 


as  every  parent  knows,  a major  challenge.  It  may  not  be 
quite  as  hopeless  as  trying  to  change  the  weather,  but  it’s 
close. 

Still,  babies  are  wonderful  social  mediators.  People 
who  would  never  dream  of  walking  up  and  speaking  to  a 
strange  adult  will  quite  easily  come  up  to  a child,  tickle  its 
chin,  comment  on  how  cute  he  or  she  is,  usually  getting 
the  gender  wrong,  and  ask  whoever  is  holding  the  baby  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  age,  temperament,  and  sleeping 
habits.  I can’t  begin  to  count  how  many  conversations 
with  strangers  I’ve  had  about  our  children.  They’re 
usually  brief,  and  limited  in  scope,  but  they  help  to  make 
up  for  the  tantrums  at  supermarket  checkout  counters. 

Unmixed  pleasure.  Yet  we  live  in  times  that  make  it 
hard  to  take  unmixed  pleasure  in  almost  anything,  and 
that  holds  true  even  of  strangers  admiring  our  children. 
From  what  I’ve  heard,  actual  cases  of  children  being 
stolen  by  strangers  are  much  rarer  than  the  recent 
publicity  would  suggest;  most  children  who  disappear  run 
away  or  are  victims  of  custody  disputes.  Still,  once  the 
idea  has  been  planted  it’s  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it 
altogether.  It  crept  into  my  poem  from  somewhere, 
despite  all  my  cynical  pooh-poohing  of  my  wife’s  fears,  to 
give  the  ending  a twist  I never  expected  it  to  take. 

The  last  piece  of  the  poem  was  the  title,  which  came  in 
one  of  those  flashes  of  irrational  certainty.  As  I try  now 
to  unravel  what  it  means,  several  things  occur  to  me.  I 
like  the  way  that  it  lifts  the  poem  out  of  the  merely  per- 
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sonal  and  suggests,  without  insisting  on,  some  larger 
situation.  I like  the  link,  however  presumptuous  it  may 
be,  between  my  experience  and  that  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 

The  sense  of  continuity  between  past  and  present  helps 
me  to  think  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  as  human  beings, 
helps  me  imagine  the  anxiety  they  must  have  felt  as  they 
fled  for  Egypt.  It  helps  me,  too,  to  put  my  own  fears  into 
perspective,  to  see  that  the  world  has  always  been  a dan- 
gerous place  and  that  children  have  always  been 
threatened  by  forces  their  parents  cannot  really  control 
or  resist  but  only  try  to  avoid. 

And  I like  the  dim  but  real  presence  of  other  levels  of 
awareness  and  suggestion.  One  is  of  the  boy  Jesus  in  the 
temple  a dozen  years  later,  not  exactly  indifferent  to  his 
parents  but  already  beyond  them.  With  the  curious,  in- 
nocent audacity  children  have,  he  barely  notices  his 
parents’  concern.  Mary  asks,  “Son,  why  have  you  treated 
us  so?”  and  he  scarcely  acknowledges  even  their  right  to 
be  worried:  “How  is  it  that  you  sought  me?” 

He  was  about  his  Father’s  business,  but  it  was  business 
that  Mary  and  Joseph  could  not  really  understand.  It 
didn’t  fit  into  their  travel  plans  or  their  image  of  how 
obedient  children  should  act.  It  is,  I think,  the  closest 
Jesus  ever  came  to  being  cruel,  but  it  is  a necessary 
cruelty,  one  growing  from  his  destiny  and  its  demands.  I 
think  all  parents  learn  sooner  or  later  that  their  children 
must  leave  them,  that  their  time  to  shelter  and  protect 
must  end.  But  that  knowledge  is  never  easy. 

Making  demands.  Beyond  that  sober  awareness  is  still 
another.  Even  the  smiling,  seemingly  benign  people  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  poem  cannot  finally  deal  with  Jesus  ex- 
cept by  killing  him.  Children  are  charming  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  helplessness  and  willingness  to  be  in- 
dulged in  low-cost  ways.  When  they  begin  to  make  de- 
mands, they  begin  to  test  our  patience,  and  sooner  or  later 
our  indulgence  ends.  We  train  them  to  respect  the  limits 
necessity  imposes,  to  suppess  their  natural  selfishness,  to 
avoid  demanding  too  much,  all  the  way  through  childhood 
and  adolescence. 

Jesus  never  stopped  making  demands.  His  motives 
were  not  selfish,  but  he  did  reach  the  limits  beyond  which 
his  society  would  not  let  him  go.  And  for  all  the  maturity 
and  power  of  his  adult  ministry,  he  always  retained  a 
certain  childlike  simplicity,  a refusal  to  accept  the 
“necessities”  of  life  in  the  world,  a refusal  to  go  along  and 
get  along.  Some  of  the  same  people  who  “wanted”  him  the 
most  were  the  ones  who  would  kill  him  when  they 
realized  how  difficult,  how  disruptive  of  the  “normal” 
order  of  things,  it  was  to  have  him  around. 

I have  sent  this  poem  out  to  at  least  eight  different 
magazines,  in  several  slightly  different  versions.  None  of 
the  eight  accepted  it.  Yet  I kept  tinkering  and  retyping, 
long  after  I had  given  up  on  other  poems,  feeling  some  ob- 


scure sense  of  loyalty  toward  this  one.  I’ve  also  read  it  to 
several  different  groups,  and  it  always  seems  to  work: 
people  shift  and  cock  their  heads  as  they  reach  the  last 
line,  and  I can  see  them  trying  to  think  back  over  the  rest 
of  it,  to  understand  why,  and  to  speculate  on  what  hap- 
pens next. 


Poems  help  us  get  fresh 
glimpses  of  ourselves, 
our  heritage,  our  future. 


I don’t  know  what  happens  next,  although  I know  some 
things  that  don’t  happen.  Of  course  they  don’t  just  give  us 
the  child.  But  does  the  crowd  then  turn  ugly,  insist,  make 
threats?  Do  they  back  away,  pass  it  off  as  a joke,  stall 
while  someone  slips  out  the  back  door  to  get  the  sheriff? 

Do  they  turn  out  to  be  a village  of  proto-Anabaptist 
heroes,  who  take  in  the  whole  family  and  hide  them  until 
the  danger  is  past? 

In  Nick  Lindsay’s  poetry  class  at  Goshen  College,  he 
told  us  that  our  poems  would  be  like  our  children,  stub- 
bornly individual  and  independent  once  we  had  given  birth 
to  them,  demanding  care  and  nurture  but  deciding  for 
themselves  how  much  they  would  give  back  and  when. 

This  poem  has  fulfilled  Nick’s  prediction:  it  has  given  me 
something,  but  not  what  I expected,  nor  exactly  what  I 
wanted.  After  struggling  with  this  essay,  I am  still  not  sure 
I have  come  anywhere  close  to  what  the  poem  really  holds. 

Dreaming  dimly.  But  I have  come  to  accept  that  the 
business  of  poems  is  not  to  speak  perfectly  clearly,  and 
not  to  provide  us  with  what  we  expect  or  think  we  want. 

It  is  to  give  us  situations,  images,  pieces  of  broken  mir- 
rors in  which  we  may  see  fresh  glimpses  of  ourselves,  our 
heritage,  our  future.  We  are  all  the  child,  centered  help- 
lessly on  ourselves,  bleating  or  quieting  as  the  mood  takes 
us,  dreaming  dimly  of  the  day  when  we  will  be  free  of  our 
blankets  and  our  mothers,  not  knowing  how  harsh  and 
uncertain  is  the  world  we  dream  of  escaping  into. 

We  are  all  Mary  or  Joseph,  glancing  around  for  some 
sign  of  the  danger  that  we  know  we  may  be  helpless 
against,  already  realizing  somewhere  within  us  that  our 
children  are  not  really  ours,  that  they  will  leave  us  one 
day,  that  they  must  be  about  their  business  in  a world 
that  will  treat  them  worse  the  better  they  are.  Can  we 
keep  them  safe  from  Herod,  cherish  them  until  they  can 
stand  on  their  own,  and  then  let  them  go  regardless  of 
what  waits  for  them? 

Mary  and  Joseph  did.  Our  children,  and  our  poems, 
must  be  about  their  Father’s  business.  ^ 
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Borrowing  from  a Jewish  fall  festival 


In  the  shadow  of  clouds 

by  Linea  Reimer  Geiser 


Editor's  note:  College  Mennonite  Church  of  Goshen,  In- 
diana, holds  a “fall  new  year  festival"  each  year,  with  an 
emphasis  on  cleansing,  celebration,  and  commitment. 
Borrowing  from  the  Feast  of  Booths,  which  is  observed  by 
Jews  on  October  18  this  year,  the  College  congregation 
builds  a booth  with  branches  brought  by  children  and 
collects  a special  offering  of  food  and  supplies  for  needy 
people  in  the  communiuty — to  help  others  experience 
God’s  care  for  people.  This  article  is  the  sermon  preached 
at  last  year’s  festival. 

It  was  a great  and  terrible  wilderness 
through  which  they  traveled — 
walked  . . . stumbled. 

A great  and  terrible  wilderness 
with  burning  serpent  and  stinging  scorpion 
with  merciless  sun  beating  upon  bare  rock 
with  thirst  where  there  was  no  water. 

It  was  a land  unpredictable 
with  sudden  storms 
a land  silent  and  lonely 
exhausting! 

Wilderness  training.  What  a beginning  for  the  new 
people  of  God  which  Yahweh  was  forming  from  a group 
of  newly  freed  Hebrew  slaves!  (And  yet  throughout  bib- 
lical history  in  both  Old  and  New  Testament  times  we 
notice  God’s  seeming  preference  for  intensive  wilderness 
training  for  new  recruits.) 

In  that  wilderness  the  shadow  side  of  rock,  of  thorny 
bush,  the  shade  of  any  passing  cloud  was  blessing. 

Small  wonder  that  Israel  in  her  wilderness  wanderings 
experienced  the  presence  of  the  sheltering  God  as  a pillar 
of  cloud  by  day,  a cloud  which  led  them  through  trackless 
wastes. 

Cloud  as  a symbol  of  God’s  presence  is  prominent  in 
both  Old  an  New  Testament.  It  was  in  a cloud  above  the 
mercy  seat  that  God  promised  to  communicate  with 
Moses  (see  Lev.  16:2).  At  the  giving  of  the  Law,  God  was 
present  in  a thick  cloud  over  Mount  Sinai.  The  writer  of 
Exodus  19  describes  the  momentous  scene.  First  Kings 
8:10  tells  us  that  when  the  ark  was  placed  in  Solomon’s 
newly  completed  temple,  a cloud  filled  the  temple, 
reassuring  the  gathered  crowds  of  God’s  presence. 

In  the  New  Testament,  at  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus, 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  record  that  a cloud  enveloped 
those  on  the  mountain  top  and  God’s  voice  came  from  the 
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cloud.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  report  the  saying  of 
Jesus  that  at  the  end  of  the  age  the  Son  of  Man  will  come 
in  a cloud  with  power  and  great  glory.  And  John,  the 
Revelator,  writes  of  Jesus:  ‘Look,  he  is  coming  with  the 
clouds”  (Rev.  1:7). 

Pillar  of  cloud.  Let’s  go  back  to  the  wilderness  and 
reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the  pillar  of  cloud.  Yahweh’s 
pillar  of  cloud  was  like  a sukkah  for  God’s  people,  a 


The  cloud  of  God  not  only 
protects  us  from  the  evil  one 
but  also  guides  us  through 
our  wilderness. 


sheltering  booth.  I doubt  if  it  was  a coincidence  that  the 
first  stopping  place  of  the  newly  released  slaves  is  named 
sukkot — plural  of  booths,  or  as  it  is  spelled  in  English, 
Sukkoth.  From  there  they  journeyed,  led  by  Yahweh’s 
moving,  sheltering  cloud. 

Cloud  and  booth  show  a strong  connection  in  one 
ancient  Aramaic  paraphrase  of  Leviticus  23:43.  While  the 
original  Hebrew  text  reads,  “I  made  the  people  of  Israel 
dwell  in  booths ,”  the  Aramaic  has  “ under  the  shadow  of 
clouds  I caused  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell.” 

Whether  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness  not  only  used  the  tents  which  they  had  taken 
with  them,  but  also  erected  booths  of  branches  and 
bushes  in  places  where  they  camped  for  a considerable 
time,  as  bedouins  still  do  sometimes  in  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula, in  all  events,  the  shielding  and  protecting  presence 
of  God  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  acted  as  a booth  for 
them. 

When  they  settled  down  in  the  Promised  Land  they 
remembered  the  wilderness  as  the  place  where  God  was 
their  shelter.  When  they  settled  down  in  Canaan,  in  the 
seventh  month,  after  all  the  produce  of  the  fields— includ- 
ing the  grapes  and  olives — had  been  harvested,  Israel 
remembered  God’s  extravagant  care  in  the  wilderness  by 
joyfully  celebrating  the  Feast  of  Booths  (also  known  as 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles). 

The  high  note  of  the  feast  was  joy.  They  were  not  cele- 
brating the  privations  of  the  wilderness,  but  God’s  provi- 
dential care  which  supplied  their  every  need.  In  this  time 
of  celebration  all  were  to  be  included.  The  powerless  trio 
which  shows  up  over  and  over  in  the  Old  Testament— the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow— were  not  to  be 
ignored!  (Nehemiah  8 describes  the  joy  of  rediscovering 
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this  feast  after  the  exiles  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 
heard  Ezra  read  the  words  of  the  Law  commanding  Israel 
to  celebrate  it.) 

The  image  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  is  so  powerful  in  Israel’s 
history,  that  it  surfaces  again  as  Isaiah  envisions  a future 
golden  age,  a time  when  Jerusalem  will  experience  full 
salvation,  when  God  will  make  a new  beginning  with  the 
survivors  of  Israel— the  “remnant”— and  over  all  Mount 
Zion  there  will  be  glory.  Again  there  will  be  a cloud  by 
day  and  fire  by  night,  but  a stationary  cloud,  no  longer 
moving  on.  Isaiah  foretells  sukkah — booth  protection  for 
a shadow  by  day  from  the  heat  and  for  a refuge  and  hid- 
ing place  from  storm  and  rain. 

Somewhere  in  between.  We  are  somewhere  in 
between  the  Israelite  desert  wanderings  and  Jerusalem’s 
future  golden  age— that  special  new  age  when,  as  Zech- 
ariah  envisions,  all  the  nations  will  stream  to  the  holy 
city  to  worship  Yahweh,  the  King,  and  celebrate  the  Feast 
of  Booths  together. 


We  are  somewhere  in  between  and  we  have  some  other 
clouds  hanging  over  us  both  depressing  and  frightening. 
The  shocking  jolts  of  natural  disaster,  of  earthquake,  vol- 
cano fumes,  hurricane,  and  tidal  wave  cast  a long  shadow 
of  devastation  over  our  earth.  We  can  but  contemplate 
our  powerlessness  and  fragility. 

In  the  pervasive  shadow  of  the  bomb — that  mesmeriz- 
ing mushroom  cloud,  which  since  August  6, 1945,  has 
hovered  over  this  planet,  promising  nothing  but  death 
and  destruction — we  grapple  with  a shadow  which  we 
strive  to  eliminate.  We  grapple  with  a cloud  which  we 
pray  no  nation  on  earth  will  employ  again. 

And  even  in  the  inevitable  shadow  of  death,  whether  it 
moves  slowly  across  our  line  of  vision  or  overtakes  us  in 
the  blink  of  an  eye,  we  take  courage  because  the  cloud  of 
God  is  our  final  shelter,  our  sukkahl 
The  cloud  of  God  is  present  now,  not  only  to  protect  us 
from  the  evil  one  but  also  to  guide  us  through  our  wilder- 
ness, for  like  the  children  of  Israel,  we  are  on  a journey. 
We  travel  with  joy  “in  the  shadow  of  clouds!”  ^ 


REACH  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  WITH  LOUE 


Through  Radio  & Newspaper  Ads 


Consider  releasing  THE 
JESUS  CONNECTION,  a series 
of  20  radio  spots,  with  Art 
McPhee . 

Let  Art  introduce  persons  in 
your  community  to  Christ  in 
his  warm,  winsome  ways-  60 
seconds  of  interview,  story  or 
biblical  reflection. 

Your  address  and  phone 
number  puts  listeners  in  touch 
with  you. 


Newspaper  ads,  similar  to 
the  one  pictured  here,  can 
catch  the  attention  of  the 
casual,  non-churched  reader- 
if  tactfully  crafted  and  placed 
on  the  entertainment  or  social 
pages. 

Create  your  own  or  order 
two  series  MBM  has  available 
to  speak  to  needs  and 
aspi rations  of  today’s  news- 
paper reader. 


disconnected . . . 

you're  invited  into  the  family  of  God. 


(your  church 
information  here) 


Let  Radio  and  Newspaper  Ads 
Help  Your  Congregation  Take  Steps 
Toward  the  10-Year  Goals 


For  placement 
information, 
write  or  call: 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 


Media  Ministries 

1251  Virginia  Avenue 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801-2497 
(703)  434-2026 


OCTOBER  14, 1986 
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The  income  tax  and 
God’s  call  to  obedience 

My  first  contact  with  the  income  tax  issue 
was  at  Bethlehem  83,  where  a part  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  decided  it  wasn’t  going 
to  collect  taxes  for  the  government.  I ad- 
mired that  position.  In  1984  I began  to 
study  economics,  and  it  led  to  the  income 
tax.  I have  been  studying  the  income  tax 
issue  for  a year  now  and  have  quit  paying 
income  tax  or  filing  tax  forms  on  moral 
and  legal  bases. 

Mennonites  are  famous  for  non- 
resistance.  I have  come  to  believe  that  it’s 
easy  to  say  we’re  nonresistant  and  we 
want  peace  throughout  the  world  and  at 
home.  Then  we  turn  around  and  pay  for 
the  very  acts  we  as  Christians  feel  are 
wrong.  As  Christians  we  say  war  is 
wrong,  killing  is  wrong,  and  that  Christ 
told  us  to  love  our  enemies.  Is  it  love  when 
we  pay  to  have  our  enemies  bombed  and 
killed?  Is  it  love  to  kill  unwanted  babies 
and  pay  for  it  with  money  that  we  earn  by 
the  fruits  of  our  labor? 

I suggest  if  we  pay  for  it  we  are  just  as 
guilty  of  the  crimes  against  humanity  as 
are  the  ones  who  actually  do  it.  If  a 
person  pays  another  person  to  kill  some- 
one he  can  be  charged  with  murder  and 
sent  to  jail  under  our  legal  system.  I 
believe  God  has  a much  higher  standard 
for  his  people. 

I can  no  longer  pay  for  murder  and  jus- 
tify it  by  Romans  13  because  God  has  in- 
stituted government.  I will  obey  govern- 
ment if  its  laws  are  in  harmony  with 
God’s  laws.  I will  also  obey  government 
only  if  it  follows  the  law  that  was  laid  out 
for  this  country  in  the  constitution. 

What  sets  a Christian  apart  from  the 
world  anyway?  We  don’t  act  because  we 
might  lose  our  money  and  power.  It’s 
purely  selfish  reasons  that  we  give  for  go- 
ing along.  Christ  died  on  the  cross  for  not 
going  along.  Disciples  were  put  in  jail  for 
not  going  along.  What  is  a Christian?  One 
who  says  he  loves  his  neighbor  and  pays 
to  have  his  enemies  killed?  I believe  not. 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
threatened  to  prosecute  me  and  has  fined 
me  $500  as  a civil  penalty  (I  have  refused 
to  pay  it).  They  have  tried  to  audit  me  (I 
will  not  submit  to  their  assumed  au- 
thority) and  they  have  threatened  to  sieze 
any  property  I own  and  levy  my  wages  in 
payment  of  alleged  taxes.  They  will  even- 
tually do  one  or  all  of  the  above.  Four 
years  ago  I had  a “net  worth”  of  $20,000. 
Today  it  is  around  $1,000  as  I have  sold 
off  most  all  that  I had.  I will  never  be  able 
to  personally  “own”  a car  or  house  since 
the  IRS  would  take  it. 

I will  lose  my  $25,000-a-year  job  as  a 
direct  result  of  my  actions.  I will  most 
likely  end  up  in  a federal  prison  for  my 
beliefs  in  God  and  country. 

The  most-asked  question  is  “Why?”  My 
answer  is,  “Because  it’s  the  right  thing  to 
do.”  Christ  calls  us  to  obedience  and  while 
I do  not  by  any  means  say  that  I am  not 
prone  to  sin,  I try  to  follow  God’s  calling 
in  my  life.  By  the  shedding  of  Christ’s 
blood  on  the  cross  he  paid  for  all  our  sins, 
but  that  doesn’t  give  us  the  right  to  ignore 
our  sin  for  personal  gain. 

—Max  E.  Thierry,  Wauseon,  Ohio 


The  best  goal  is 
repentance 

Could  it  be  that  God  is  drying  up  the 
money  supply  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  confounded 
the  language  of  the  builders  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel?  Will  God  be  invited  to  the  vic- 
tory celebration  if  we  reach  the  Ten-Year 
Goals?  Will  we  pat  ourselves  on  the  back 
and  say,  “Aren’t  we  great.  Look  what 
we’ve  done.  You  should  be  so  proud, 
Lord”?  Psalm  127:1 — “Unless  the  Lord 
builds  the  house,  its  builders  labor  in 
vain.” 

So  it  looks  like  we  may  not  reach  those 
goals.  So  we  try  another  frenzy  of 
activity;  committees,  task  forces,  meet- 
ings, catchy  slogans.  Proverbs  3:5-6 — 
“Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand- 
ing. In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and 
he  shall  direct  thy  paths.” 

Should  any  Christian  ever  have  any 
goal  other  than  that  of  a closer  walk  with 
Jesus  Christ?  Matthew  6:33 — “But  seek 


ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.” 

Could  it  be  that  what  God  would  really 
want  from  the  Mennonite  Church  is 
repentance,  and  to  get  down  on  our  knees 
and  to  seek  his  forgiveness  and  to  sit  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes?  First  Samuel 
15:22 — “To  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice.” 

— Lyle  Dean  Miller,  Spartansburg , Pa. 


Are  your  ears  burning? 

“ You  may  talk  about  me  just  as  much  as 
you  please. 

I will  talk  about  you  on  bended  knees. " 

I remember  singing  this  spiritual  in  an 
a cappella  choir  in  college.  Some  of  us 
might  have  a problem  getting  down  on 
bended  knees  but  the  idea  is  good.  This 
advice  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards  I 
know  against  paranoia.  If  we  begin  imag- 
ining that  our  friends  are  talking  about 
us  we  can  always  start  praying. 

Recently  I heard  a theologian  say,  “We 
Mennonites  are  convinced  that  we  should 
love  our  enemies,  but  we  don’t  do  very 
well  by  our  friends.”  (This  reminds  me  of 
a tongue-in-cheek  comment:  “With 
friends  like  that  who  needs  enemies?”) 
This  same  person  told  how  to  get  rid  of 
one’s  enemies.  He  suggested  that  one 
could  either  shoot  an  enemy  (not  very 
Anabaptist)  or  turn  him  into  a friend. 

The  apostle  Paul  told  the  Philippians 
that  thinking  of  them  brought  on 
prayers— of  thanksgiving  and  interces- 
sion. 

How  about  our  friends?  Do  we  pray  for 
one  another  instead  of  criticizing?  “A 
friend  loveth  at  all  times.”  Can  we  over- 
look a few  faults  and  foibles?  Do  we  stand 
by  when  a friend  is  going  through  “deep 
waters”?  Advice  is  easy  to  give— talk  is 
cheap.  But  loving  moral  support  is  most 
needed. 

Let’s  start  loving  our  friends  as  well  as 
our  enemies.  Let’s  demonstrate  our  lov- 
ing care  with  a helping  hand,  a squeeze  on 
the  arm,  a pat  on  the  back.  Let  us  verba- 
lize our  love  and  assure  our  friends  of  our 
daily  prayers. 

—Helen  Good  Brenneman 
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Hesston  College's  Pastoral  Ministries  Program 

Can  Help  You 

Answer  The  Call 


Richard  Stoltzfus  Family  Jesus  Hernandez  Family 


Jay  Ulrich  Family  Allen  Rutter  Family 


Ten  pastoral  ministries  students,  supported 
by  the  love  and  commitment  of  their  families, 
are  at  Hesston  College  this  fall  preparing 
themselves  to  fulfill  God’s  call  for  their  lives. 
Their  interests  are  varied  — pastoring,  church 


planting,  counseling  and  much  more  — but 
their  vision  of  serving  the  Kingdom  is  the 
same.  The  Mennonite  Church  needs  leaders 
for  tomorrow.  Isn’t  it  time  you  made  the  com- 
mitment, too?  Call  today. 


OUTREACH  AND  CHURCH  GROWTH  INTERTERM 

This  course  reviews  the  different  ways  Christians  understand  evangelism.  Participants  develop  a per- 
sonal model  of  faith  sharing  and  explore  how  these  skills  can  be  used  in  the  local  congregation. 

Instructor:  Don  Yoder  Dates:  One  week  — Jan.  12-16 

secretary  for  evangelism/church  planting  Two  weeks  — Jan.  19-30 

General  Conference  Commission  on  Home  Ministries  Three  weeks  — Jan.  12-30 

Credit:  1, 2,  or  3 hrs.  Room  & Board  Available 


Ton  free:  1-800-835-2026  • In  Kansas:  1-316-327-8222 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Historical  committee  members  listen  as  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  (left)  expounds  on  the  key  role 
of  heritage  education  in  meeting  the  Ten-Year  Goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 


Churchwide  Historical  Committee 
immerses  itself  in  Canadian  scene 


This  past  summer  all  “Mennonite 
roads”  led  to  Ontario  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Mennonite  Bicentennial  in  Canada. 
It  culminated  in  a weekend  open-air  event 
in  downtown  Toronto.  It  was  this  Har- 
bourfront  Festival  that  the  Historical 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
chose  to  take  in  during  the  final  day  of  its 
semiannual  meeting,  July  31-Aug.  2. 

But  before  that,  the  committee  im- 
mersed itself  in  the  Canadian  Mennonite 
scene  by  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  Mennonite  Historical  Society  of 
Ontario,  the  Historical  Committee  of 
Western  Ontario  Conference,  and  the 
Historical  Committee  of  Ontario/Quebec 
Conference.  All  three  groups  have  been 
successful  in  promoting  history  within 
the  congregations  through  the  work  of 
congregational  historians,  workshops, 
and  the  gathering  of  documents. 

The  committee  also  met  with  Ralph 
Lebold,  who  is  president  of  Conrad 
Grebel  College  and  moderator-elect  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  In  a discussion  of 
U.S.-Canadian  relations,  he  emphasized 
that  what  some  people  interpret  to  be  an 
anti-American  (Mennonite)  bias  should 
be  viewed  instead  as  a strong  Mennonite 
rootedness  in  Canadian  soil. 

Conversations  with  Ontario  Mennonite 
leaders  Orland  Gingerich,  Rufus  Jutzi, 


and  Richard  and  Ruth  Yordy  centered  on 
change  and  the  abiding  elements  in  the 
Mennonite  tradition.  The  era  of  emphasis 
on  doctrine  and  dress  was  seen  as  part  of 


the  larger  context  of  the  fundamentalist- 
liberal  controversy  within  the  church. 

In  this  context  the  Canadian-American 
question  also  surfaced  with  all  its  emo- 
tional impact.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  there  will  always  be  areas  where 
cooperation  with  all  North  American 
Mennonites  will  be  desirable  and 
necessary.  These  will  include  publishing 
(hymnals  and  curriculum  materials)  and 
the  ongoing  agenda  of  redefining  Men- 
nonite faith  in  the  light  of  the  times. 

The  final  meeting  with  local  Men- 
nonites took  place  with  Hubert  and  Mary 
Schwartzentruber  at  Harbourfront.  “If 
we  forget  our  history,  we’re  going  to 
make  all  the  mistakes  over  again  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  we’ll 
probably  make  some  of  them  anyhow,” 
said  Hubert.  “But  the  Historical  Commit- 
tee can  at  least  help  to  steer  us  in  a direc- 
tion that  may  help  us  to  be  a more  faith- 
ful church.” 

The  committee  noted  the  current 
cooperative  efforts  among  the  Mennonite 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
conferences  in  Ontario  and  the  planned 
merger.  Although  this  move  is  being  af- 
firmed by  most  people,  the  committee 
sensed  that  some  have  reservations.  Is 
enough  attention  being  given  to  recogniz- 
ing the  various  historical  and  cultural 
roots  and  streams?  Will  glossing  over 
these  differences  now  cause  problems 
later? 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Canada  is  alive  and  well 
and  working  at  its  task  with  some  sense 
of  the  history  which  shaped  it. 


A Toronto  TV  crew  interviews  Historical  Committee  member  Jan  Gleysteen  and  Mennonite  artist 
Barbara  Fauth  during  the  Harbourfront  Festival  that  celebrated  the  Mennonite  Bicentennial. 
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Mennonites  sponsor 
conference  on  African 
independent  churches 

Some  20  persons  associated  with  mission 
agencies  and  having  contact  or  experience 
with  African  independent  churches 
(AICs)  met  recently  in  Ivory  Coast  for 
interaction  concerning  ministry  with 
AICs — which  have  developed  separate 
from  and  in  reaction  to  European  and 
North  American  mission  work. 

The  conference  was  hosted  by  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  David 
and  Wilma  Shank  and  held  at  the 
facilities  of  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  in 
the  capital  city  of  Abidjan. 

The  purpose  of  the  event  was  to  assem- 
ble missionaries  who  are  working  with 
AICs  to  learn  from  each  other.  “Ministry 
with  AICs  does  not  receive  much  support 
from  mainline  denominations,”  said 
David.  “For  the  most  part,  AIC  ministries 
are  not  understood  and  appear  to  be 
marginal.” 

But  he  noted  that  up  to  20  denomina- 
tions and  mission  agencies  are  involved 
with  AICs.  “The  conference  provided 
some  sense  of  solidarity  and  affirmation 
of  what  each  is  doing,”  he  said.  The  par- 
ticipants represented  seven  nationalities, 
12  denominations,  11  mission  or  mission- 
related  institutions,  and  ministry  with 
AICs  in  at  least  10  countries. 

Consensus  was  reached  on  two  matters. 
The  group  agreed  that  patterns  of  min- 
istry must  emerge  from  the  situation  and 
context  of  each  place  of  AIC  work,  rather 
than  trying  to  come  up  with  an  Africa- 
wide strategy  of  cooperative  methods. 
The  group  also  agreed  that  specialized 
training  for  missionaries  working  with 
AICs  is  important. 

A vehicle  for  continuing  communica- 
tion among  the  conference  participants 
and  other  Christian  workers  involved  in 
relationships  and  ministries  with  AICs 
was  established  in  the  form  of  a small  oc- 
casional bulletin.  A book  based  on  the  14 
papers  presented  at  the  conference  may 
also  be  published. 

Shanks,  along  with  Marie-Louise 
Martin,  dean  of  Kimbanguist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Zaire,  were  named  to  plan 
the  next  conference,  set  for  August  1989 
in  Zaire’s  capital  city.  Regional  confer- 
ences may  be  convened  in  1987  or  1988. 

Ron  Yoder,  MBM  director  for  Africa, 
reported  that  Mennonites  received  rec- 
ognition during  the  conference  for  their 
experience  and  expertise  in  relation  to 
AICs.  “The  expectation,”  according  to 
Yoder,  who  also  attended  the  conference, 
“is  that  Mennonites  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  visibility  to  ministry 
with  AICs.” 

Mennonites  have  been  involved  with 
AICs  since  1959  and  today  are  working 
with  them  in  Botswana,  Benin,  Ivory 
Coast,  Lesotho,  Swaziland,  and  Transkei 


through  MBM  as  well  as  Africa  Inter- 
Mennonite  Mission,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee. 


Church  planting 
again  underway 
in  Cape  Coral,  Fla. 

Southeast  Convention  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  had  its  sights  fixed  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Florida,  where  Lee 
County  has  more  than  doubled  in  popula- 
tion during  the  last  15  years. 

Cape  Coral  was  an  unincorporated  sec- 
tion of  the  county  in  1970  with  a popula- 
tion of  over  45,000.  With  a population 
now  of  over  400,000  in  the  Cape  Coral/ 
Fort  Myers  area,  Southeast  Convention 
has  envisioned  a Mennonite  church  being 
planted  there. 

Church  planting  efforts  began  in  1980 
but  were  abandoned  in  1983  after  dis- 
couraging results.  However,  the  original 
vision  could  not  be  forgotten.  In  late  1984, 
Southeast  Convention  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  began  exploring  the 
possibility  of  planting  a church  in  Lee 
County  again. 


Longtime  Mennonite  pastoral  couple 
Tony  and  Ada  Hostetler  were  appointed 
last  December  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
church  planter.  Rod  and  Virginia  Troyer, 
Mennonites  living  in  the  area  for  several 
years,  committed  themselves  to  join  the 
Hostetlers  in  the  church-planting  ven- 
ture. In  May,  Dennis  and  Linda 
Gingerich,  a young  pastoral  couple  from 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  were  appointed  full-time 
church  planters. 

Two  weekly  Bible  studies  are  currently 
being  held  with  about  20  adults  involved. 
Following  the  church  planting  guidelines 
of  MBM,  the  Cape  Coral  group  will  not 
formally  organize  and  begin  public  wor- 
ship services  until  there  are  30-35  adults 
committed  to  church  planting.  Eleven 
persons  are  presently  committed,  with 
projections  for  starting  services  by 
January. 

The  church  planters  will  focus  on 
reaching  the  5,000-8,000  new  people  mov- 
ing into  Cape  Coral  each  year.  They  an- 
ticipate the  church  to  be  established  and 
to  grow  along  with  the  city  and  surround- 
ing area.  Long-range  goals  include  plant- 
ing additional  congregations  in  nearby 
areas.  Plans  call  for  the  church  in  Cape 
Coral  to  be  self-supporting  within  five 
years. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Grateful  for  God’s  generosity 

“In  response  to  God’s  love  and  generosity” — this  pungent  phrase 
nestles  in  the  Ten-Year  Goals  statement  like  a napping  kitten.  Thanksgiv- 
ing (yesterday  in  Canada,  27th  next  month  in  the  USA)  is  an  apt  season  to 
register  a response  to  our  Creator’s  continual  outpouring  of  goodness  and 
grace. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  June,  Alice  and  I warmed  our  hearts  once  again 
in  the  land  we  left  as  two-term  missionaries  13  years  ago.  My  journal  car- 
ries this  entry: 

“Here  certainly  is  one  of  God’s  most  idylic  spots  in  the  tropical  world. 
We  feel  the  refreshing  sea  breeze  cooling  the  intense  afternoon  sun.  We 
hear  the  waves  of  Guinea’s  gulf  beat  against  the  Accra  shoreline  as  birds 
chirp,  drums  beat,  and  an  occasional  mammy  wagon  plies  the  coastal 
road.  We  see  whitecaps  roll  toward  the  sandy  beach;  coconut  palms  wave 
tall  overhead;  fisherfolk  in  a mahogany  dugout  work  some  knots  out  in 
the  sea-green  waters.  We  taste  starchy  white  yam  slices  with  lightly  pep- 
pered palmnut  stew  and  sweet  green  oranges  still  lingering  after  lunch. 
We  smell  the  freshness  of  the  sea  intermingled  with  smoldering  garbage 
and  pungent  night  soil. 

“Yesterday  in  this  third  floor  room  we  were  welcomed  to  Ghana  by 
Pastor  Frank  Mills  and  leaders  of  Faith  Gospel  Ministry,  who  were  just 
completing  their  monthly  prayer  breakfast  as  we  arrived  shortly  after 
noon.  We  felt  a mighty  moving  of  God’s  Spirit  as  the  dozen  gathered,  so 
bidden  by  the  young  Cameroonian  chair,  prayed  aloud  and  simul- 
taneously for  us — our  safe  arrival,  the  success  of  our  mission,  our  con- 
tinuing health  and  prosperity;  but  most  important,  for  us  as  representa- 
tives of  all  Christian  missionaries,  black  and  white,  all  over  God’s  world.” 

So  Thanksgiving  1986  is  special — an  opportunity  to  be  grateful  for 
God’s  generous  love  shared  so  freely  with  us  by  so  many  sisters  and 
brothers  in  West  Africa  whose  fellowship  we  cherish. — Willard  E.  Roth 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


David  W.  Shenk,  Salunga,  Pa. 

I just  want  to  say  how  touched  I was  by 
your  editorial  on  the  bicycle  getting  a flat 
tire  (Sept.  9).  You  have  a special  gift  of 
picking  up  on  those  mundane  experiences 
and  developing  a profound  truth  there- 
from. 

My  spirit  was  also  touched  at  your  com- 
mitment to  maintain  a simple  lifestyle  in 
the  midst  of  the  tremendous  pressure  for 
affluence  in  our  contemporary  society. 


Leo  J.  Yoder,  Carville,  La. 

There  is  much  that  is  commendable  in 
Keith  Miller’s  article  on  AIDS  (Sept.  9).  I 
heartily  concur  with  his  call  for  com- 
passion and  caring  for  these  unfortunate 
individuals  whom  God  also  loves. 

However,  I am  disturbed  and 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  com- 
parison of  Hansen’s  disease  (leprosy)  to 
AIDS.  I would  hope  that  none  of  our  4,000 
or  so  Hansen’s  disease  patients  in  the 
United  States  today  have  read  this 
article.  Hansen’s  disease  has  been  the  of- 
ficial term  for  leprosy  in  this  country  for 
a number  of  years  and  “leper”  is  never 
used  to  discuss  a patient  or  the  disease. 

I work  as  a physician  in  a Hansen’s 
disease  hospital.  No  patient  or  staff  mem- 
ber would  refer  to  anyone  as  a “leper” 
anymore  than  one  would  refer  to  a 
patient  with  cancer  as  a “cancer.”  All 
Hansen’s  disease  patients  consider  the 
term  “leper”  an  insulting  term  which  sug- 
gests that  a person  with  this  disease  is 
something  less  than  a human. 

There  are  also  several  other  problems 
with  the  comparisons  made  in  the  article. 
Hansen’s  disease  is  not  a fatal  disease  and 
is  not  even  disfiguring  or  disabling  if 
treated  in  the  early  stages  as  most  are 
now.  Furthermore,  Hansen’s  disease  is 
not  a sexually  transmitted  disease.  The 
mode  of  transmission  is  not  definitely 
known  but  we  do  know  it  is  an  infectious 
disease  caused  by  a bacteria  called  myco- 
bacterium leprae  which  is  in  the  same 
family  as  the  bacteria  causing  tubercu- 
losis. Furthermore,  Hansen’s  disease  is 
not  due  to  anything  the  person  may  have 
done  in  terms  of  lifestyle  or  habits. 

In  contrast,  we  must  agree  that  the 
primary  means  of  the  spread  of  AIDS  is 
promiscuity,  and  this  means  there  are 
moral  issues  involved.  I am  not  sure  what 
Miller  meant  by  “a  theological  link 


between  sin  and  sicknss,”  but  I would 
agree  that  one  must  be  very  cautious  in 
making  links  between  sin  and  sickness. 
But  to  suggest  that  anyone  having  any 
differing  opinions  has  “never  read  John 
9,”  is  “being  irrational,”  and  guilty  of 
“theological  senselessness”  is  using  emo- 
tional language  hardly  befitting  a serious 
discussion  of  a serious  subject. 

Certainly  there  are  many  sicknesses 
which  have  no  linkage  to  sin  whatsoever. 
But  to  argue  that  there  is  never  any  rela- 
tionship between  sin  and  sickness  and 
that  any  such  considerations  are 
“theological  senselessness”  sounds  irra- 
tional and  suggests  either  an  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  some  very  basic  facts 
or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

We  are  called  to  minister  to  all  needy 
people  whether  they  repent  from  their  sin 
or  not.  However,  if  we  minister  only  to 
their  physical  needs,  with  no  call  to 
repentance  and  receiving  forgiveness  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  we  have  also  failed  in 
carrying  out  the  great  commission  of 
bringing  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  all  the 
world,  which  includes  those  who  have 
AIDS. 


Aquila  E.  Stoltzfus,  Landisville,  Pa. 

The  article  “Where  I Learned  About  Al- 
cohol” (Sept.  2)  was  well  written.  Having 
lived  in  the  hills  of  North  Carolina  for 
many  years  I too  learned  of  the  evils  of  al- 
cohol. 

A large  man  with  scars  on  his  face 
came  to  our  house  under  the  influence. 
He  drank  his  life  away.  He  was  separated 
from  his  wife  and  children.  Strong  drink 
got  control  of  him!  Another  man  died 
drunk.  At  the  funeral  service  his  mother 
was  the  last  one  to  view  the  body.  She 
said,  “I’ll  never  see  you  again— how  sad.” 
Another  who  came  to  our  house  under  the 
influence  of  strong  drink  later  in  life  lost 
both  of  his  legs  and  drinking  was  a major 
cause.  It  was  my  duty  to  preach  at  the 
funerals  of  all  three  of  these  men. 

Another  man,  a drinking  father,  was 
seen  being  led  by  his  little  boy.  Later  he 
was  separated  from  his  wife  and  children 
due  to  long  drinking.  He  made  many 
promises  to  change  his  way,  but  alcohol 
got  the  best  of  him. 

The  person  who  never  takes  the  first 
drink  will  never  fill  a drunkard’s  grave. 


Dale  Swartzendruber,  Wayland,  Iowa 

“Go  and  Sin  No  More?”  (Aug.  12) 
should  give  us  all  much  to  think  about 
when  we  start  pointing  fingers  at  others. 
When  I look  back  through  the  history  of 
the  U.S.,  I find  much  of  which  to  be 
ashamed.  Our  foreign  policies  have  been 
made  largely  to  boost  our  high  standard 
of  living  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  in 
many  third-world  countries.  We  have  fa- 
vored the  rich  so  our  multinational  cor- 


porations will  be  well  taken  care  of. 

In  the  Philippines,  along  with  the  op- 
pression of  poor,  they  have  our  huge 
naval  bases  and  all  the  problems  that  go 
along  with  them.  No,  I couldn’t  help  but 
agree  with  Brenda  Stoltzfus.  We  have 
created  a situation  there  where  many 
poor  women  have  very  little  choice  on 
how  to  support  their  families.  Prostitu- 
tion is  a sin,  but  how  can  we  U.S.  citizens 
not  also  share  their  guilt? 


The  women’s  Sunday  school  class  at 
Warwick  River  Mennonite  Church, 
Newport  News,  Va. 

We  would  like  to  say  thank  you  to 
Brother  Paul  M.  Miller  for  his  candor  and 
honesty  in  the  article  “Changing  My 
Mind”  (Aug.  5).  When  respected  church 
leaders  and  teachers  are  willing  to  accept 
new  light  on  old  issues,  and  are  willing  to 
challenge  us  to  new  ways  of  thinking,  we 
will  be  able  to  leave  behind  patterns  of 
living  which  are  cultural  and  not  scrip- 
tural. 

We  hope  that  Brother  Miller’s  coura- 
geous example  will  inspire  others.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  been  encouraged. 


Lydia  Samatar,  South  Orange,  N.J. 

I keep  on  finding  help  and  inspiration 
in  the  pages  of  Gospel  Herald.  In  the 
August  5 issue,  next  to  the  title  of  Paul  M. 
Miller’s  article,  “Changing  My  Mind,”  I 
have  penned  this  note:  “The  best  thing 
I’ve  read  in  ages!”  I also  wrote  “Yes!”  in 
the  margin  quite  often. 


Levi  Smith,  Stouffville,  Ont. 

I read  your  article  concerning  anti- 
Semitism  (June  24).  I share  your 
concerns,  although  it  was  not  such  a 
shock  to  me,  as  I have  known  for  some- 
time that  some  of  our  people  were  op- 
posed to  the  Jews. 

We  read  in  Deuteronomy  7:6  that  the 
Jews  are  a special  people  to  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  also  gave  them  many  promises,  such 
as  in  Genesis  17:7-8.  We  see  that  some 
have  returned  to  their  land. 

God  also  brought  much  judgment  on  Is- 
rael because  of  its  people’s  sin,  but  there 
are  also  promises  of  restoration  (Jer. 
31:10;  Ezekiel  11:16-17;  28:25-26,  etc.).  Ac- 
cording to  Genesis  12:3,  those  that  are 
against  Israel  shall  be  cursed. 

I believe  the  kingdom  that  God 
promised  Israel  when  the  Lord  comes  will 
happen  when  the  Lord  comes  the  second 
time  to  set  up  his  kingdom  (Is.  9:6-7).  I 
read  Gospel  Herald  and  Mennonite 
Reporter,  and  there  is  nothing  said  of  the 
Lord’s  return.  I believe  the  return  of  the 
Lord  is  our  great  hope. 

Do  our  writers  no  longer  believe  in  the 
Lord’s  return? 
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The  enrollment  is  up  this  fall  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries— to  222.  Th  is 
is  six  more  than  a year  ago.  The  total  includes 
132  men  and  90  women.  Eighty  of  them  are 
new  students  and  23  are  from  Canada.  AMBS 
is  made  up  of  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  This  fall  GBS  has  120  students, 
and  MBS  has  102. 

Bethany  Christian  High  School’s  enrollment 
is  up  8 percent  this  fall — to  228.  The  Men- 
nonite school  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  helped  by  a 
small  graduating  class  last  spring  and  a large 
freshman  class  this  fall. 

A fast-growing  congregation  in  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  is  getting  ready  to  move  into 
new  facilities.  Petra  Christian  Fellowship,  an 
outreach  ministry  of  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church  in  Elverson,  began  three  years  ago 
with  about  40  people.  Today  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing attendance  averages  200.  The  congregation 
currently  meets  at  Liberty  Fire  Hall. 
Construction  on  a new  all-purpose  sanctuary 
and  educational  wing  began  in  June  and  will  be 
completed  in  November.  While  emphasizing 
evangelism,  the  congregation  also  offers  minis- 
tries to  youth  and  unwed  mothers  as  well  as 
housing  and  counseling  services.  Lester  Zim- 
merman is  the  pastor. 

A Mennonite  congregation  is  being  or- 
ganized in  the  Texas  state  capital  of  Austin. 
Called  Austin  Mennonite  Fellowship,  it  cur- 
rently consists  of  a dozen  persons  who  meet  for 
Sunday  morning  worship  services  in  each 
other’s  homes.  The  congregation  has  connec- 
tions with  both  the  Mennonite  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  churches. 

Dozens  of  Mennonites  and  Amish  helped  a 
sister  Anabaptist  group  construct  a new 
building  recently.  It  was  for  the  Hutterian 
Brethren  community,  known  as  Pleasant 
View,  near  Ulster  Park,  N.Y.  “The  building 
was  an  office  instead  of  a barn,  the  tools  were 
modern,  but  in  the  important  ways  it  was  still 
a traditional  roof-raising,  full  of  festivity  and 
fellowship,”  reported  The  New  York  Times  in  a 
major  news  story  about  the  two-day  event. 

Japanese  Mennonites  are  commemorating 
the  450th  anniversary  of  Menno  Simons’ 
conversion  to  Anabaptism  with  a lecture 
series  at  Japan  Anabaptist  Center  in  Tokyo. 
The  series  started  in  July  with  a lecture  by 
missionary  Norman  Kraus  on  the  relevancy  of 
Anabaptism  for  20th-century  Japanese  Chris- 
tianity. In  August  Takio  Tanase  from  Hok- 
kaido spoke  on  the  Anabaptists’  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  and  in  September  Takashi 
Yamada  from  Kyushu  discussed  Anabaptism 
and  volunteerism.  Upcoming  lecturers  are 
Anabaptist  scholar  Gan  Sakakibara  and 
Baptist  pastor  Shinji  Amari. 

Farmers  in  Haiti  have  dramatically 
increased  their  crop  yields  after  adopting  ag- 
ricultural techniques  introduced  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  workers.  In  the  village  of 
Bois  de  Laurence,  agriculturalists  Neil  Rowe 
Miller  and  Joseph  Graber  encouraged  farmers 
to  use  deeper  tillage,  build  ramps  to  hold  water 
and  soil  in  their  fields,  and  use  organic  and 
chemical  fertilizers.  The  result  was  crop  yield 
increases  of  nearly  1,000  percent  and  the  trip- 
ling of  family  incomes.  Meanwhile,  health 
workers  Kristi  Rowe  Miller  and  Brenda  Bartel 


Miller  is  oldest  MCCer  in  the  U.S. 

“You’re  never  too  old  to  start  some- 
thing new  or  to  do  something  useful,  ” says 
7 1-y ear-old  Goldie  Miller,  who  lived  up  to 
her  own  advice  by  starting  a two-year 
Voluntary  Service  term  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  last  year.  She  is 
the  oldest  VSer  currently  serving  with  MCC 
U.S.  Only  one  other  MCC  volunteer  is 
older — Margarete  Braun  in  Paraguay. 

Miller  is  now  midway  through  her 
assignment  as  a cook  for  the  international 
tearoom  in  the  SELFHELP  Crafts  store  in 
Ephrata,  Pa. — a position  that  took  her 
1,200  miles  from  her  home  in  Freeman,  S. 
Dak.  “I  used  to  be  a meat-and-potatoes 
person,  with  lots  of  noodles  and  gravy,  "she 
says.  “Now  Pm  making  peanut  soup,  cur- 
ried vegetables,  mango  mousse,  and  some 
things  so  spicy  they  scare  me.  ” 

Miller  is  part  of  a 50-member  VS  unit  in 
the  MCC  headquarters  town  of  Akron,  Pa., 
composed  of  young  families,  single  adults, 
and  retired  couples.  She  finds  great  enjoy- 
ment in  her  role  as  substitute  grandmother 
to  the  young  children  and  always  keep  a 
good  supply  of  treats  on  hand  for  her  little 
visitors. 

Widowed  in  1980,  Miller  came  to  MCC 
U.S.  after  spending  \o  years  as  a farm  ivife 
and  mother,  two  years  as  a houseparent  to 
12  teenage  boys,  and  years  as  a house- 
keeper and  cook  in  a retirement  home — a 
position  that  required  retirement  at  age  70. 


taught  villagers  how  to  fight  diarrhea,  build 
latrines,  and  cap  springs.  Increased  food 
production  and  preventive  health  care  have 
helped  decrease  malnutrition  and  poor  health 
that  have  been  part  of  life  in  impoverished 
Bois  de  Laurence. 

Mennonites  are  helping  provide  better  hous- 
ing for  Salvadoran  refugees  in  Honduras. 
Honduran  Mennonites  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers,  along  with  the  refugees 
themselves,  recently  completed  a 16-month 
project  to  replace  the  plastic  and  cloth  siding 
on  1,240  houses  with  wood.  Currently  they  are 
working  hard  to  meet  a goal  of  building  100 
new  houses  by  next  June.  Over  21,000  refugees 
are  crowded  into  two  small  refugee  camps. 


They  fled  the  civil  war  in  neighboring  El 
Salvador. 

Sales  in  Bangladesh  of  a Mennonite-in- 
vented  rower  pump  hit  an  all-time  high  of 

9,000  this  year.  The  simple,  inexpensive  hand 
pump  was  developed  in  1978  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  George  Klassen.  It 
enables  poor  farmers  to  produce  food  on  irri- 
gated land  that  traditionally  lies  fallow  during 
the  dry  winter  season.  The  pump  is  also  used  to 
supply  drinking  water  to  families  living  in  the 
coastline  area.  The  manufacturing  of  the 
pumps  is  done  at  Mirpur  Agricultural  Work- 
shop and  Training  School  near  the  capital  city 
of  Dhaka.  The  pump  is  now  also  being  tested 
and  sold  in  a dozen  other  third-world  coun- 
tries. 

Scott  Memmer  is  the  winner  of  the  1986 
Goshen  College  Peace  Play  Contest.  His  one- 
act  play,  called  Shadows,  is  a black  comedy 
about  three  elderly  people  reacting  to  the  news 
that  “the  missiles  are  on  the  way.”  The  young 
aspiring  playwright  from  Glendale,  Calif.,  at- 
tended the  premiere  performances  of  the  play 
at  Goshen’s  Umble  Center  Oct.  3-4.  On  the 
strength  of  Shadows,  Memmer  has  been  ac- 
cepted into  the  Los  Angeles  Theater  Playwrit- 
ing Laboratory,  and  two  theater  companies 
have  expressed  interest  in  producing  his  play. 
The  biennial  Goshen  contest,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  U.S.,  is  underwritten  by  Disciples 
of  Peace,  a charitable  fellowship  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind. 

New  appointments: 

•Clare  Schumm,  associate  secretary  for  family 
life  ministries,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  starting  in  January.  This 
half-time  position,  which  had  been  discon- 
tinued last  spring,  was  revived  in  response  to 
urgent  calls  for  the  church  to  help  strengthen 
family  life.  Schumm  will  continue  as  pastor  of 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
where  he  has  established  a family  ministry 
program  during  his  15  years  there. 

•Al  Brubaker,  chairman,  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  July.  He  suc- 
ceeds Stanley  Shirk.  Brubaker,  who  served 
previously  as  secretary,  heads  a board  of  direc- 
tors which  oversees  the  work  of  Virginia  Board 
and  its  staff,  which  is  led  by  President  Paul 
Yoder.  Virginia  Board  is  the  mission  agency  of 
Virginia  Conference.  Brubaker  is  a staff  mem- 
ber at  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  office 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

•James  Shenk,  East  Coast  director,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  He  succeeds  Lowell 
Detweiler.  Shenk  and  his  wife,  Donna,  served 
previously  with  MCC  in  Mozambique.  They 
also  served  with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Swaziland.  Shenk’s  new  job  is 
based  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa. 

•Don  Wohlgemuth,  western  regional  manager, 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  starting  in  August.  He 
represents  MMA  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  serves  as  a link  between  MMA  and  its 
mutual  aid  counselors  in  the  West. 
Wohlgemuth  has  been  an  agent  for  Franklin 
Life  Insurance  Company  the  last  eight  years  in 
Enid,  Okla. 

•Karla  Gingerich,  office  manager,  Washington 
office  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Peace  Section.  She  succeeds  Ilene  Weinbren- 
ner.  Gingerich  is  a 1986  graduate  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 

•Roelf  and  Juliette  Kuitse,  faculty  members, 
Union  Biblical  Seminary  in  India,  starting  in 
September.  This  is  a three-month  assignment 
under  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Men- 
nonite Church)  and  Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission  (General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church).  Roelf  is  teaching,  and  Juliette  is 
working  in  the  library.  Kuitses  are  former 
Dutch  Mennonite  missionaries  who  have  been 
serving  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries for  the  past  eight  years. 
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•David  Habegger , director,  Great  Plains 
Seminary  Education  Program,  starting  in 
August.  He  succeeds  Leland  Harder  in  this 
part-time  position.  Working  out  of  North 
Newton,  Kans.,  Habegger  also  continues  as 
Western  District  church  planting  and  program 
coordinator  for  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Church.  The  six-year-old  Great  Plains 
program  is  an  extension  of  Associated  Men- 
nonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  It  is  sponsored  by 
South  Central  Conference  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  Western  District  of  the  GC 
Church. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Vem  Rempel  became  pastor  of  Community 
Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recently. 
He  served  previously  as  pastor  of  Kern  Road 
Mennonite  Church,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

•Carlos  Santiago  became  pastor  of  Morris 
Heights  Mennonite  Church  and  Bronx  Spanish 
Mennonite  Church — both  in  New  York  City — 
in  mid-September.  He  served  previously  as  a 
Mennonite  pastor  in  Puerto  Rico. 

•Jay  McCall  became  pastor  of  Peace  Men- 
nonite Church,  Portland,  Oreg.,  recently.  He 
succeeds  John  Hess-Yoder  at  this  congrega- 
tion, which  is  affiliated  with  both  the  Men- 
nonite and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches. 

•Norman  Derstine  became  interim  pastor  of 
Salem  (Oreg.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  17. 
An  ordained  minister,  he  is  retired  from  the 
staff  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary. 

•Ross  Miller  was  installed  and  licensed  as  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  Zion  Mennonite  Church, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  21.  He  is  a 1986 
graduate  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Pastors  Week,  Jan.  26-30,  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
“Rediscovering  Matthew”  is  the  theme  of  this 
annual  event,  and  participants  will  encounter 
that  biblical  book  through  worship,  preaching, 
and  the  arts — including  music,  drama,  film, 
and  storytelling.  A daily  exegesis  of  the  book 
will  be  presented  by  Richard  Gardner,  a 
Church  of  the  Brethren  leader  who  is  the 
author  of  the  forthcoming  Believers  Church 
Bible  Commentary  on  Matthew.  Other 
speakers  are  Thomas  Boomershine,  Mary 
Anne  Sullivan,  and  Doris  Donnelly. 
Numerous  workshops  on  a variety  of  topics 
will  also  be  offered.  More  information  from 
Erick  Sawatzky  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave., 
Elkhart,  IN  46517;  phone  219-295-3726. 

•Break  86,  Dec.  27-30,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  Center.  The  second  annual 
event  for  young  adults  is  sponsored  by  the 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches.  The  theme  is  “Dimensions  of  Deci- 
sion Making,”  and  the  main  speaker  is  Palmer 
Becker,  a Mennonite  pastor  from  British 
Columbia.  More  information  from  Student  and 
Young  Adult  Services  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

•Mennonite  Missionary  Study  Fellowship, 
Mar.  12-14,  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  This  is  an  annual 
event  sponsored  by  the  Mission  Training 
Center  at  AMBS.  Jacob  Loewen,  a retired  Men- 
nonite Brethren  missionary,  Bible  society 
consultant,  and  writer,  will  give  five  lectures 
on  “A  Fresh  Look  at  the  God  Concept  for 
Missionaries.”  More  information  from  Robert 
Ramseyer  at  AMBS,  3003  Benham  Ave., 
Elkhart,  IN  46517;  phone  219-295-3726. 
•Southwest  Ohio  Chapter  Meeting  of  Fellow- 
ship of  Concerned  Mennonites,  Oct.  25,  at 
Shiloh  Mennonite  Church,  Resaca,  Ohio.  The 
speakers  are  FCM  executive  director  George 
Brunk  and  Rosedale  Bible  Institute  professor 
Willard  Mayer.  More  information  from  Eugene 
Neer  by  calling  513-465-5775. 


Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Lois  Ranck  returned  from  Kenya  in  Septem- 
ber after  completing  a three-year  term  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  She  was 
a public  health  nurse  in  Northeast  Province. 
Her  address  is  R.  2,  Box  1937,  Holtwood,  PA 
17532. 

•Mike  Weaver  went  to  Guatemala  in  Septem- 
ber for  an  “intern  in  mission”  assignment 
under  Eastern  Board.  He  is  an  adult  education 
coordinator.  His  address  is  Mision  Evangelical 
Menonita,  Apartado  1,  San  Pedro  Carcha,  AV, 
Guatemala. 

•Esther  Becker  went  to  Ethiopia  in  September 
for  another  two-year  term  with  Eastern  Board. 
She  teaches  at  Addis  Ababa  University.  Her 
address  is  Box  31364,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 
•Darrel  and  Sherill  Hostetter  went  to 
Swaziland  in  September  for  an  Eastern  Board 
assignment.  They  are  Bible  teachers  and 
resource  persons  for  African  independent 
churches.  Their  address  is  Box  503,  Manzini, 
Swaziland. 

•Arlene  Kreider  went  to  Ethiopia  in  Septem- 
ber for  a two-year  Eastern  Board  term.  She  is 
a teacher.  Her  address  is  Box  100084,  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

•John  and  Susan  Gehman  went  to  Haiti  in 
August  for  a three-year  Eastern  Board  term. 
John  is  a doctor,  and  Susan  is  a nurse  at 
Lumiere  Hospital.  Their  address  is  World- 
team-Haiti,  MFI,  Box  15665,  West  Palm  Beach, 
FL  33406. 

•Amzie  and  Fanny  Ellen  Yoder  went  to  Gua- 
temala in  August  for  a one-year  Eastern  Board 
term.  Amzie  is  director  of  the  SEMILLA 
leadership  training  program  for  Mennonites  in 
Central  America.  Their  address  is  Apartado 
1779,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

•Ken  and  Becky  Holderman  went  to  Costa 


Rica  in  August  to  prepare  for  a three-year 
Eastern  Board  term  in  Venezuela.  After  3‘/2 
months  of  Spanish  language  study,  they  will 
work  in  church  planting  and  leadership  train- 
ing. Their  address  is  Instituto  de  Lengua 
Espanola,  Apartado  100,  2350  San  Francisco  de 
Dos  Rios,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

New  resources: 

•Study  guide  on  church  growth  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  It  takes  a systematic 
look  at  the  key  elements  in  the  early  church  as 
described  in  Acts  and  applies  them  to  modern- 
day  church  growth.  Called  It  Can  Happen  To- 
day! the  13-chapter  guide  was  prepared  by  Ed 
Bontrager  and  Nate  Showalter.  It  is  for  use  in 
Sunday  school  classes  and  other  settings.  A 
teacher’s  manual  is  also  available.  The  guide 
and  manual  can  be  obtained  for  $5.95  and 
$14.95  (plus  10%  for  postage/handling)  from 
MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683,  or  from  any  Provident  bookstore. 

•1987  calendar  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. It  includes  13  black-and-white 
photographs  of  MCC  work  around  the  world. 
This  is  the  first  time  MCC  has  produced  a 
calendar.  It  is  available  for  $4  from  MCC  at 
Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any  other 
MCC  office. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Executive  director,  Diakonia,  Ocean  City, 
Md.,  starting  next  April.  A person  with  a 
degree  in  social  work  is  preferred.  Diakonia, 
sponsored  by  Allegheny  Conference,  is  a crisis 
shelter  and  Christian  service  agency. 
Contact— by  Nov.  30— Kenton  Beachy  at  R.  1, 
Box  351,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842;  phone  301- 
289-0923. 

•Counselors,  Day  Camp,  Albany,  Oreg.  These 


Paper  industry  considers  restoration  of  Mennonite  paper  mill.  The  American  Paper  In- 
dustry is  interested  in  possibly  restoring  the  first  paper  mill  in  North  America — the  Men- 
nonite- operated  Rittenhouse  mill  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  which  is  now  part  of  Philadelphia. 

The  mill's  founder  was  William  Rittenhouse,  the  first  Mennonite  minister  in  North 
America  as  well  as  the  first  paper  maker.  The  mill  was  twice  washed  out  by  floods,  and  the 
second  time  not  rebuilt.  The  site  is  currently  marked  by  a plaque  placed  there  by  the 
American  Paper  Industry. 

Rittenhouse  learned  his  trade  in  a water-driven  paper  mill  like  this  one  (pictured)  in  Ve- 
luwe,  Netherlands,  before  coming  to  America.  This  is  the  sole  survivor  of  171  such  mills 
built  in  the  area  between  1650  and  1 71,. 0. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Fairmount  Park  Commission,  and  Germantown  Mennonite 
Corporation  are  already  working  together  on  preserving  historic  Rittenhouse  Town  over- 
looking the  mill  site.  Mennonite  Publishing  House  is  supporting  the  effort  by  printing 
greeting  cards  with  a drawing  by  MPH  artist-historian  Jan  Gleysteen.  Proceeds  from  the 
card  sales  will  go  toward  the  restoration  project. 
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MCC  sends  out  31  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  Among  the  58  persons  who  began  assign- 
ments recently  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  were  31  from  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Most  of  them  participated  in  orientation  Aug.  5-15  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron , Pa. 
They  were: 

Front  row,  left  to  right— Larry  Hauder  (and  daughter  Leah),  Boise,  Idaho,  worker  with 
local  Mennonite  churches  in  Jamaica;  Becky  McLaughlin  and  David  King,  Stuttgart,  Ark., 
and  Goshen,  Ind.,  English  teachers  in  China;  Harold  Otto,  Areola,  III,  food  activities  coor- 
dinator in  Zaire;  Karla  and  Wayne  Nussbaum,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  and,  Turin  Falls,  Idaho, 
nurses  in  Haiti. 

Middle  row — Becky  Hauder  (and  son  Nathan),  Boise,  Idaho,  nurse  in  Jamaica;  James 
Wheeler,  Harrisonburg,  Va. , English  teacher  in  Egypt;  Carol  and  Sam  Bixler  (and  son 
Eric),  Atmore,  Ala.,  and  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  elementary  teacher  (Carol)  and  civil  engineer 
(Sam)  in  Burkina  Faso;  Gerald  and  Sara  Wenger  Shenk  (and  sons  Joseph  and  Timothy), 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  teacher/researcher  (Gerald)  and  writer  (Sara)  in  Yu- 
goslavia (starting  in  January);  Louise  Swan,  Henderson,  Nebr.,  SELFHELP  Crafts  worker 
in  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Back  row — Al  and  Irene  Yoder,  Hesston,  Kans.,  English  teachers  in  China;  Grace 
Bergey,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  English  teacher  in  China;  Rick  and  Kathleen  Martin,  Elora,  Ont., 
and  Mentone,  Ind.,  teachers  in  Haiti;  Maribeth  and  Brent  Boshart,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
undetermined  assignment  (Maribeth)  and  medical  laboratory  technologist  (Brent)  in  Haiti; 
Fannie  Stutzman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  SELFHELP  Crafts  worker  in  Ephrata,  Pa,;  Irene 
Shue,  Akron,  Pa.,  SELFHELP  Crafts  worker  in  Ephrata,  Pa.;  Alice  and  Paul  Martin,  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  SELFHELP  Crafts  workers  in  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Not  participating  in  orientation  but  also  beginning  MCC  assignments  are  John 
Burkholder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  ecumenical  peace  theology  consultant  based  in  Goshen;  Sue 
Byler,  Slatington,  Pa.,  midwife  trainer  in  El  Salvador;  Elvesta  and  Lloyd  Grieser, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  SELFHELP  Crafts  shop  managers  in  Montreat,  N.C.;  Timothy  Jantz, 
Monument,  Colo.,  assistant  director  of  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  in  Akron,  Pa.; 
Karen  Kenagy,  Albany,  Oreg.,  assistant  secretary  for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
based  in  Akron,  Pa.;  Cheryl  Leaman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  social  worker  in  Blue  Diamond,  Ky.; 
James  Shenk,  Akron,  Pa.,  MCC  East  Coast  director  based  in  Akron,  Pa. 


are  Voluntary  Service  positions  through  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  local  VS  unit 
works  with  children  and  adolescents  in  a va- 
riety of  settings.  The  persons  should  be  ma- 
ture, spiritually  stable,  be  loving  and  caring, 
and  have  camping  experience  and/or  a college 
degree  related  to  work  with  children  and 
adolescents.  Contact  Gwen  Preheim-Bartel  at 
MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219- 
294-7523. 

• Writer-editor,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 
Responsibilities  include  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  promotional  strategies  and  writing  or 
editing  brochures,  advertisements,  manuals, 
and  feature  articles.  Qualifications  include  a 
BA  degree  in  journalism  or  communications, 
experience  in  a related  position,  and  knowledge 
of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Knowledge  of  design 
is  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Eunice  Culp  at 
MMA,  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Special  meetings:  John  M.  Drescher,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.,  Oct. 
26-29. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Smithville,  Ohio:  Dale  Atkinson. 
Leetonia,  Ohio:  Sarilyn  Haylett.  Zion, 
Arch  bold,  Ohio:  Matt  Baer,  Kevin  Frey,  Sarah 
Hostetler,  Nedra  Klinger,  Brian  Miller,  Krista 
Reynolds,  Michelle  Short,  Elizabeth  Skinner, 
and  Heather  Yoder  by  baptism  and  Tom, 
Jeanine,  and  Lara  Hall  by  confession  of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  Norman  Derstine  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  1045  Candlewood  Dr. 
N.E.,  Salem,  OR  97303.  Vernon  Yoder  from 
Birch  Tree,  Mo.,  to  3711  Metropolitan  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  KS  66106. 

Correction:  The  writer’s  name  was  omitted 
from  the  second  item  in  last  week’s  “Hear, 
Hear!”  It  is  Monty  Ledford  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Aeschliman,  Steve  and  Beth  (Grieser), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Kalla  Jo,  May  2. 

Ashline,  John  and  Phyllis  (Mast), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Heather 
Lynn,  Sept.  4. 

Coyle,  William  and  Beverly  (Poole),  High- 
field,  Md.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brit- 
tany Jean,  Sept.  17. 

Fros,  Melchior  and  Janet  (Kouka),  Urbana, 
111.,  first  child,  Renata  Alice,  Sept.  3. 

Harnish,  John  and  Marcia,  Strasburg,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Janae  Lyn,  Apr. 
23. 

Hartzler,  Charles  and  Kathy  (Schrock), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  first  child,  a son,  Brandon 
Michael,  Aug.  28. 


Hershberger,  Steve  and  Lavonne,  Aurora, 
Oreg.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Patricia 
Marie,  Sept.  18. 

Josten,  Dean  and  Miriam  (Souder), 
Ventura,  Iowa,  first  child,  Matthew  Dean, 
Sept.  1. 

Kandel,  Jerald  and  Denise  (Rhemy), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child,  Joshua  David,  Sept. 
21. 

Nagel,  Gary  and  Wendy  (Bradley), 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  first  child,  Lyndsay  Janette, 
Sept.  4. 

Newton,  Richard  and  Susan  (Myers), 
Newport,  N.C.,  second  child,  first  son,  Daniel 
Carroll,  July  24. 

Poole,  Robert  and  Ruth  Etta  (Layton), 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  first  child,  Robert  Marshall, 


Sept.  10. 

Roth,  Milan  and  Linda  (Hauenstein),  first 
child,  Kiesha  Marie,  Sept.  10. 

Stoltzfus,  Craig  and  Linda  (Fisher), 
Elverson,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Marla  Ruth,  Sept.  2. 

Troyer,  Ralph  and  Kitty  (Feightner), 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Thomas 
Henry,  Sept.  12. 

Yoder,  Nelson  and  Patricia  (Shoemaker), 
Elverson  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin 
Darryl,  Sept.  5. 

Yoder,  Steve  and  Sheila  (Kauffman),  Mid- 
dlebury, Ind.,  first  child,  a son,  Shane  Michael, 
Sept.  19. 

Zehr,  Eldon  and  Rosa  Zehr,  Sandy  Springs, 
S.C.,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  children, 
first  girls,  by  adoption  on  Aug.  19:  Rebecca 
Ann,  born  on  Nov.  3, 1972;  Rose  Marie,  Apr.  28, 
1974;  Tammy  Renee,  Feb.  22,  1976;  and  Judy 
Elaine,  Aug.'l2, 1977. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Beck — Short.  Joseph  Beck,  Waldron,  Mich., 
Inlet  cong.,  and  Gloria  Short,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Sept. 
13. 


Pontius 


••■AND THAT  SRlUbS  ME. TO  MY  CONCLUDING- 
REMARKS  WWOl  WILL  &E  EOLLCWED  By 
KN)  SUMMARY  THAT  WILL  LEAD  ME  INTO 
MY  FINAL  THOUGHTS  FOR 
TODAYS  MESSAGE 


Joel  Kauffmann 

StfaR,  I’M  &LAD  000.  PASTOR 
BELIEVES  IN  ETERNITY,  X OUST 
WISH  HE  W00L0NT  USE  UlS  , 
SEPMONSTO  DEMONSTRATE  IT1. 


OCTOBER  14, 1986 
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Burkholder — Gingerich.  Kenneth 

Burkholder  and  Kristina  Gingerich,  both  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Keith 
A.  Miller,  Sept.  20. 

Bauman — Gingrich.  Richard  Dean 

Bauman,  Floradale  cong.,  and  Norma  Diane 
Gingrich,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  both  of  Floradale, 
Ont.,  by  Richard  Yordy  and  J.  Lester  Kehl, 
Sept.  13. 

Gingerich — Kaufman.  Wayne  Peter 
Gingerich,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Zurich  cong.,  and 
Anita  Darlene  Kaufman,  Tavistock,  Ont., 
Tavistock  cong.,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  Sept.  6. 

Hershberger — Yoder.  Delwyn  Hershberger 
and  Jane  M.  Yoder,  both  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  Ka- 
lona  cong.,  by  Howard  Keim  and  John 
Hershberger,  Sept.  20. 

Hertzler — Blauch.  Barry  Hertzler,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Dolores 
Blauch,  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  Pinto  (Md.)  cong.,  by 
Elvin  Sommers  and  Richard  E.  Martin,  Sept.  6. 

Hess — Flisher.  Park  Hess,  Pequea,  Pa.,  By- 
erland  cong.,  and  Jeanette  Flisher,  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  Hannibal  Fellowship,  by  Jacob  J.  Flisher, 
Sept.  20. 

Martin — Dintaman.  James  Martin,  Eph- 
rata,  Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  and  Linda  Dintaman, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  North  Goshen  cong.,  by  Harvey 
Chupp,  June  28. 

Martin — Erb.  Carl  Martin,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
and  Joilyn  Erb,  Petersburg  Ont.,  both  of  St. 
Agatha  cong.,  by  Darrell  Jantzi  and  Nelson 
Martin,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  30. 

Mast — Troyer.  Ervin  Lynn  Mast  and 
Tammy  Rene  Troyer,  both  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Bahia  Vista  cong.,  by  Stanlee  D.  Kauffman 
and  Marvin  L.  Miller,  Aug.  16. 

Masters — Mann.  Rodney  Masters,  Topeka, 
Ind.,  and  Terri  Mann,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Prairie 
Street  cong.,  by  Russell  Krabill,  Sept.  20. 

Meyer — Kraybill.  Daniel  Meyer,  Chicago, 
111.,  St.  John’s  Lutheran,  and  Mary  Jean 
Kraybill,  Chicago,  111.,  Lombard  cong.,  by  Paul 
N.  Kraybill,  father  of  the  bride,  Sept.  20. 

Rhoades — Birky.  Timothy  Rhoades,  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  and  Patricia  Birky,  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  by  John  C.  Murray, 
Sept.  20. 

Roth — Stutzman.  Bob  Roth,  Woodburn, 
Oreg.,  and  Audrey  Stutzman,  Canby,  Oreg., 
both  of  the  Zion  cong.,  by  John  Oyer  and  Steve 
Good,  Sept.  6. 

Wagler — Klassen.  Perry  Wagler,  Shake- 
speare, Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  and  Sandy 
Klassen,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Waterloo-Kitchener 
Mennonite  Brethren  cong.,  by  John  Wall  and 
Gerald  Good,  Sept.  6. 

Yoder — Bratton.  Gilbert  Yoder,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  and  Joyce  A.  Bratton, 
McVeytown,  Pa.,  Mattawana  cong.,  by  M.  Leon 
Yoder,  Aug.  30. 


OBITUARIES 


Brenneman,  Stanley  Y.,  son  of  Dennis  and 
Mary  Lucereta  (Oester)  Brenneman,  was  born 
at  Bittinger,  Md.,  Jan.  6, 1912;  died  of  leukemia 
at  Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  Cumberland,  Md., 
Sept.  19,  1986;  aged  74  y.  He  is  survived  by  5 
brothers  (Ralph,  Ray,  Marvin,  Rex,  and  Olen), 
and  4 sisters  (Dorothy  Shade,  Hazel  Friend, 
Nona  Meyers,  and  Olis  Brenneman).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Springs  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Newman’s 
Funeral  Home,  Grantsville,  Md.,  on  Sept. 
21,  with  Steven  Heatwole  in  charge;  interment 
in  Bittinger  Cemetery. 

Brubaker,  David  M.,  son  of  Noah  M.  and 
Hilda  (Shertzer)  Brubaker,  was  born  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1950;  died  as  a result 
of  a farm  accident,  at  Geisinger  Medical 
Center,  Danville,  Pa.,  Sept.  18, 1986;  aged  36  y. 


On  May  1,  1971,  he  was  married  to  Barbara 
Lauver,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
children  (Conrad,  Eric,  Amy,  and  Faye),  a 
brother  (James)  and  a sister  (Miriam).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Lost  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  22,  in  charge  of  Donald  Lauver  and  Roy 
Brubaker;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Nussbaum,  Geraldine  G.  Maurer, 
daughter  of  Harvey  and  Mary  (Kraybill) 
Maurer,  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ohio,  on  Oct. 
24,  1921;  died  following  a prolonged  illness  at 
her  home  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  Sept.  16,  1986;  aged 
64  y.  On  Aug.  10,  1946,  she  married  Jesse  A. 
Nussbaum,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children  (Sharon  Wolf,  Gary,  and  Terry),  6 
grandchildren,  a sister  (Miriam  Wess),  and  a 
brother  (Marlin).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  18,  in  charge  of  Bill 
Detweiler;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Nyce,  William  Jay,  son  of  Robert  and  Ruth 
(Yoder)  Nyce,  was  born  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  on 
Feb.  1,  1965;  died  of  muscular  dystrophy  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  21, 1986;  aged  21  y.  He  is 
survived  by  his  parents,  2 brothers  (Richard 
and  Philip),  and  2 sisters  (Karen  Stucky  and 
Susan  Stiffney).  He  was  a member  of  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  24  in  charge  of  Ellis  Croyle 
and  Ross  Miller;  interment  in  Pleasant  View 
Union  Cemetery. 

Saltzman,  Alice  Schweitzer,  daughter  of 
John  R.  and  Mattie  (Erb)  Schweitzer,  was  born 
at  Milford,  Nebr.,  Apr.  25,  1898;  died  at 
Seward,  Nebr.,  Aug.  29,  1986;  aged  88  y.  On 
Aug.  22,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Edward  E. 
Saltzman,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Feb. 
15,  1967.  She  is  survived  by  3 sons  (Clinton, 
Sterling,  and  Edward),  4 daughters  (Grace 
Rediger,  Erna,  Detta,  and  Lila  Osborn),  26 
grandchildren,  42  great-grandchildren,  2 great- 
great -grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Irene  Roth 
and  Sadie  Hostetler).  One  son  (Glen)  preceded 
her  in  death  in  1957.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Christian  Fellowship  Church  at  Beaver  Cross- 
ing, where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
2,  in  charge  of  Norman  Beckler  and  Lloyal 
Burkey;  interment  in  Milford  Mennonite 
cemetery. 

Shetler,  John  Franklin,  son  of  John  J.  and 
Eliza  Jane  (Kempf)  Shetler,  was  born  in 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,  Dec.  4,  1904;  died  at 
Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Sept.  18, 
1986;  aged  81  y.  On  Dec.  23,  1928,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Verna  Yoder,  who  died  in  1963.  In 
1964  he  was  married  to  Lavanda  Eash,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  in  September  1973.  In 
1974  he  married  Edna  Rhodes,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Marland  and 
Francis),  4 stepsons  (Gene  Eash,  Warren, 
David,  and  Ross  Rhodes),  3 stepdaughters 
(Phyllis  Gingerich,  Mary  Kate  Klopfenstein, 
and  Jeanette  Mellinger),  2 sisters  (Mary  Miller 
and  Ella  Beachy),  5 grandchildren,  8 great- 
grandchildren, 31  stepgrandchildren,  and  9 
step-great-grandchildren.  He  was  predeceased 
by  a stillborn  daughter.  He  was  a member  of 
Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  21,  in  charge  of 
Howard  Keim  and  Elton  Nussbaum;  interment 
in  East  Union  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Steiner,  David  Christian,  was  born  in  Ma- 
honing County,  Ohio,  May  4,  1905;  died  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  General  Hospital,  on  Sept.  9, 
1986;  aged  81  y.  On  May  12,  1926,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Naomi  S.  Hartzler,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  on  Nov.  23,  1932.  On  June  2,  1934,  he 
was  married  to  Katherine  Smucker,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Paul,  Albert, 
Dan,  and  Sam),  2 daughters  (Martha  Sue 
Headings  and  Joanna  Witmer),  2 brothers 
(James  and  John),  16  grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren, and  step-great-grandchildren. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  infant 
children  and  two  grandsons.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  March  1936,  minister  in  January 
1939,  and  bishop  in  June  1952.  He  served  the 


North  Lima,  Midway,  and  Leetonia  congrega- 
tions. He  was  a member  of  the  North  Lima 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  12,  in  charge  of  Ernest 
Martin  and  Richard  Bartholomew;  interment 
in  the  Midway  Cemetery.  A memorial  service 
was  also  held  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

Weaver,  Inez  I.,  was  born  in  Harrison  Twp., 
Ind.,  on  Dec.  28,  1898;  died  at  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
General  Hospital  on  Sept.  17,  1986;  aged  87  y. 
On  Apr.  12,  1917,  she  was  married  to  Oscar 
Weaver,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Anna  Hunsberger  and  Fern 
Witmer),  3 sons  (Lowell,  Glenn,  and  Robert),  3 
sisters  (Martha  Bixler,  Florence  Schrock,  and 
Mary  Miller),  20  grandchildren,  34  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 great-great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Charles)  and  2 sisters  (Goldie  Ramer 
and  Oma  Martin).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  20,  1986,  in  charge 
of  Phil  Helmuth;  interment  in  the  Olive  West 
Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Jake,  son  of  Jacob  and  Susan 
(Horst)  Zimmerman,  was  born  on  Mar.  1, 1903, 
at  Harper,  Kans.;  died  on  Sept.  3,  1986,  at  Pro- 
tection Valley  Manor  in  Protection,  Kans.; 
aged  83  y.  On  Dec.  25,  1924,  he  was  married  to 
Stella  Baker,  who  died  on  Sept.  2,  1986.  Sur- 
vivors are  4 daughters  (Mary  Willems,  Jean 
Schultz,  Bernice  Bayne,  and  Wilma  Willems), 
and  2 sisters  (Mable  Zimmerman  and  Ruth 
Baker).  He  was  a member  of  the  Protection 
Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  4,  in  charge  of  Robert 
Troyer;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Stella  Baker,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Mary  (Miller)  Baker,  was  born  on 
Apr.  1,  1904,  at  Jet,  Okla.;  died  Sept.  2,  1986, 
following  a stroke  at  the  Commanche  County 
Hospital  in  Coldwater,  Kans.;  aged  82  y.  On 
December  25,  1924,  she  was  married  to  Jake 
Zimmerman,  who  died  on  Sept.  3, 1986.  Surviv- 
ing are  4 daughters  (Mary  Willems,  Jean 
Schultz,  Bernice  Bayne,  and  Wilma  Willems), 
3 brothers  (Ora,  Ralph,  and  Chester),  and  one 
sister  (Feme  Schultz).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Protection  Mennonite  Church,  where  me- 
morial services  were  held  on  Sept.  4,  in  charge 
of  Robert  Troyer;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

West  Coast  Writers  Workshop,  Salem,  Oreg.,  Oct.  17-19. 
Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 
Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
24-26 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-No v.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegates’  meeting,  Nov.  1 
Franconia  Conference,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  8 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 
13-14 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Lombard,  111.,  Nov.  13-15 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Nov.  14-15 
Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Christian  Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
16-18 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23, 1987 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Robertson  turns  to  fellow  evangelicals 
in  bid  for  U.S.  presidency 

Pat  Robertson  has  turned  to  the  evan- 
gelical colleagues  he  once  spurned  in  be- 
ginning his  quest  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination.  The  television 
evangelist  announced  recently  that  he 
would  run  if  3 million  registered  voters 
sign  petitions  in  support  of  his  candidacy. 
In  doing  so,  he  directed  his  appeals 
largely  at  conservative  evangelical  voters. 

“There  can  be  no  education  without  mo- 
rality, and  there  can  be  no  lasting  mo- 
rality without  religion.  For  the  sake  of 
our  children,  we  must  bring  God  back  to 
the  classrooms  of  America,”  he  declared 
in  sounding  one  of  the  religious  themes 
that  brought  repeated  standing  ovations 
during  his  announcement  at  Constitution 
Hall  in  Washington. 

Carried  nationally  over  closed-circuit 
television,  the  three-hour  event  set  the 
tone  for  the  early  part  of  his  campaign.  It 
was  very  much  an  evangelical  affair,  re- 
sembling the  gala  presentations  shown  on 
his  Virginia  Beach,  Va. -headquartered 
Christian  Broadcasting  Nework,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  U.S. 


Hindu  Americans  not  exempt  from 
custom  of  “selling  sons” 

“Our  sons  grown  up  in  the  U.S.  are 
worth  $250,000,”  said  the  writer  of  a let- 
ter to  the  editor  in  a recent  issue  of  India 
Abroad.  “I  could  not  believe  that  we  are 
still  carrying  our  social  disease  and  trying 
to  pass  it  on  to  our  next  generation.” 

The  writer,  Baburao  Doddapaneni  of 
Syosset,  N.Y.,  who  has  lived  in  the 
West  the  past  14  years,  said  he  had 
forgotten  the  “evil”  Hindu  system  of 
“selling  our  sons  for  dowry.”  He  said  he 
may  lobby  Congress  to  stop  this  practice 
in  the  U.S. 


Missouri  Synod  rebuffs  right-wingers, 
sets  conservative  course 

The  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod’s 
convention  delegates  gave  a strong  stamp 
of  approval  to  the  denomination’s  solidly 
conservative  course  during  their  recent 
meeting  in  Indianapolis.  At  the  same 
time,  they  brushed  off  persistent  efforts 
of  right-wingers  seeking  to  woo  the  synod 
further  to  the  right. 

Delegates  pleased  with  the  outcome  of 
the  triennial  convention  said  the  church’s 
pendulum  is  swinging  back  toward  the 
center  after  stormy  doctrinal  con- 
troversies that  drove  out  liberals  during 


the  1970s. 

As  a pastor  from  Minnesota  described 
it,  “Delegates  to  this  convention  have 
said,  That’s  far  enough.  We  are  as  con- 
servative as  we  want  to  be.’  ” Even  as  the 
synod  rebuffed  ultraconservatives — 
including  some  who  wanted  to  rescind 
women’s  voting  rights  in  the  church,  and 
others  who  would  have  declared  members 
of  other  Lutheran  bodies  not  truly  Lu- 
theran— delegates  strongly  affirmed  such 
long-held  conservative  stands  as  barring 
women  from  becoming  pastors. 


Evangelical  Women’s  Caucus  backs 
civil  rights  for  homosexuals 

The  12-year-old  Evangelical  Women’s 
Caucus  International  has  acknowledged 
its  lesbian  minority  by  taking  a firm 
stand  in  favor  of  gay  rights.  Ann  Egge- 
broten  of  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  who  wrote 
and  introduced  the  resolution,  said  later, 
“We  have  not  said  that  theologically  ho- 
mosexual behavior  is  Okay  with  God.  We 
took  a stand  on  civil  rights. 

Eggebroten,  a founding  member  of  the 
caucus,  estimated  that  between  20  and  30 
of  its  650  members  are  lesbian.  She  said 
these  members  “feel  very  rejected  by  the 
group  and  all  of  evangelical  Christianity.” 
By  passing  the  resolution,  she  said,  “we 
are  just  acknowledging  that  they  are 
there  and  we  are  not  going  to  kick  them 
out  or  not  have  them  as  speakers.” 

Britt  Vanden  Eykel  of  Glendale,  Calif., 
the  caucus’  national  coordinator,  said  a 
good  deal  of  time  at  the  group’s  recent 
meeting  was  devoted  to  studying  the  Bi- 
ble to  decide  whether  “it  was  God’s  will 
for  us  to  take  a stand  or  whether  we  were 
threatening  the  unity  of  the  organiza- 
tion.” She  said  some  caucus  members 
were  concerned  that  “the  evangelical 
church  might  presume  more  from  the 
resolution  than  it  actually  says.” 


California  religious  groups  poised  to 
oppose  LaRouche  AIDS  initiative 

Major  churches  and  church  organiza- 
tions in  California  expect  to  oppose  that 
state’s  AIDS  initiative,  a measure 
sponsored  by  the  backers  of  political  ex- 
tremist Lyndon  LaRouche,  that  would 
place  severe  restrictions  on  AIDS  victims. 

The  extent  of  church  opposition  will 
depend,  church  spokespersons  say,  on  the 
amount  of  public  support  the  initiative 
gains.  On  the  ballot  in  the  November  elec- 
tions, it  is  one  of  the  most  volatile  issues 
to  face  California  voters  in  years.  It  is 
also  the  first  time  voters  anywhere  in  the 
nation  will  have  the  opportunity  to  decide 
how  far  the  government  should  go  in  its 
attempt  to  slow  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

Most  California  political  leaders,  as 
well  as  church  leaders,  oppose  the  initia- 
tive as  a Draconian  violation  of  civil 
rights  that  would  do  nothing  to  stop  the 
spread  of  AIDS.  Miles  Riley  of  the  San 


Francisco  Catholic  Archdiocese  called  the 
initiative  “despicable.”  It  is  not  “a  caring, 
compassionate,  or  even  effective  ap- 
proach to  AIDS,”  he  said. 

‘No  medical  help  for  nuclear  war,’ 
says  editor  of  medical  journal 

“Doctors  have  an  obligation  to  advise 
their  patient,  society,  that  there  is  no 
medical  help  for  nuclear  war,”  said  phy- 
sician-professor-editor Arnold  Reiman  in 
a recent  issue  of  Second  Opinion.  “Doc- 
tors have  to  make  it  clear  that  if  there  is  a 
nuclear  war,  people  are  going  to  die  hor- 
ribly by  the  millions,  where  they  fall. 
Medicine  will  have  nothing  to  offer.” 

Reiman,  who  edits  the  prestigious 
weekly  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, said  doctors  don’t  have  any  special 
expertise  about  how  to  prevent  a nuclear 
war,  “but  they  do  know  more  than  any- 
body else  about  what  will  happen  if  these 
weapons  are  used.” 

Vega  says  Marxism  & Christianity  are 
on  a collision  course  in  Nicaragua 

In  a letter  to  the  world’s  bishops,  an 
exiled  Nicaraguan  Catholic  leader  has 
declared  that  Marxism  and  Christianity 
are  on  a collision  course  in  his  country. 
Bishop  Pablo  Antonio  Vega,  vice- 
president  of  the  Bishops’  Conference  of 
Nicaragua,  put  forth  a bleak  assessment 
of  church-state  relations  in  his  first  full 
report  since  he  was  expelled  by  the  leftist 
Sandinista  government  in  July. 

“The  church  has  repeatedly  asked  the 
Sandinistas  to  give  to  the  people  the 
possibility  of  freely  choosing  a form  of 
government,”  he  said.  “The  response  of 
the  authorities  has  been  to  try  to  divide 
the  faithful  from  their  pastors  and  to  un- 
dermine their  Christian  vocation.” 

A sharp  critic  of  the  Sandinistas,  Vega 
was  expelled  from  Nicaragua  after  mak- 
ing press  comments  seen  by  authorities 
as  supportive  of  U.S. -backed  “contra” 
rebels  in  his  country. 


Conservative  Jewish  parents  choose 
‘Rachel’  and  ‘Adam’  most 

Rachel  and  Adam  were  the  most 
popular  names  selected  by  Conservative 
Jewish  families  in  the  United  States  for 
their  newborn  children  during  the  past 
year,  according  to  a random  survey  taken 
by  the  Women’s  League  for  Conservative 
Judaism.  The  next  most  popular  Hebrew 
names  were  Rebecca,  Jonathan,  and  Dan- 
iel, while  the  most  popular  English  names 
were  Jessica  and  Michael. 

League  president  Selma  Weintraub 
noted  that  under  Jewish  custom,  children 
are  given  both  a Hebrew  and  an  English 
name.  She  said  the  survey  shows  that  an 
increasing  number  of  parents  are  using  a 
Hebrew  name  for  both  the  English  and 
Hebrew  designation. 
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When  people 

Death  is  a basic  fact  of  life,  and  we  know  we  are  all  ter- 
minal. But  now  and  then  this  is  called  specifically  to  our 
attention. 

My  Colleague  in  the  Other  Office  took  sympathy  leave 
recently  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  brother-in-law.  I had 
more  than  passing  interest  in  this  funeral  since  his 
brother-in-law  was  six  months  younger  than  I.  We  grew 
up  on  opposite  sides  of  Oak  Dome  (not  a widely  known 
mountain  but  a significant  local  landmark)  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  spent  several  years  in  the  same  high 
school. 

Cancer  took  him  at  the  age  of  60.  As  he  faced  his 
demise,  I’m  sure  that  he  and  those  close  to  him  were  im- 
pressed by  the  ultimate  question:  “Why  me  when  others 
go  free?”  The  answer  in  Job,  supported  by  Jesus  in  Luke 
13:1-5,  is  that  the  question  has  no  answer. 

So  the  passing  of  one  we  knew  is  not  a time  to  ask 
“why”  so  much  as  a time  to  reflect  on  the  fact  of  death 
and  our  own  ultimate  mortality.  How  precious  and  how 
frail  is  life.  The  latter  idea  is  regularly  noted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Psalm  90  compares  the  life  of  mankind  to  the 
eternity  of  God  and  sees  the  former  as  mere  grass.  “The 
rapid  withering  of  Palestine’s  herbage  provides  a favorite 
image  of  man’s  transience,”  says  J.  H.  Eaton.  Though  “lit- 
tle less  than  God”  (Ps.  8),  mankind  is  subject  to  death  and 
decay  like  the  other  animals.  This  is  about  all  the  Old 
Testament  thinkers  knew  about  death  and  why 
descendants  were  so  important  to  them. 

Belief  in  a resurrection  emerged  between  the  Testa- 
ments, although  there  are  glimmerings  in  Job  14.  The 
Sadducees,  as  diehard  conservatives,  refused  to  accept  it. 
“Show  it  to  us  in  the  Torah,”  we  can  hear  them  say.  But 
Jesus  supported  it  and  so  did  Paul.  Neither,  I think,  im- 
plied that  resurrection  was  something  to  sit  around  wait- 
ing for.  Rather  they  suggested  that  the  resurrection 
experience  begins  as  soon  as  one  begins  to  follow  the  way 
of  Jesus. 

Two  of  the  more  theological  considerations  of  resurrec- 
tion are  in  John  11  and  1 Corinthians  15.  In  the  former 
there  seems  to  be  a deliberate  lack  of  a clear  break 
between  resurrection  as  experienced  in  this  life  by  the 
follower  of  Jesus  and  what  is  to  be  experienced  in  the  life 
to  come. 

Paul  uses  the  analogy  of  the  seed  and  the  plant.  His  elo- 
quence builds  throughout  the  passage,  and  in  verses  54-55 
he  anticipates  the  fulfillment  of  two  Old  Testament 
prophecies:  “Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory”  (from  Isa. 
25:8)  and  “0  death,  where  is  thy  victory?  0 death,  where 
is  thy  sting?  (from  Hos.  13:14). 

It  is  of  interest,  then,  to  see  the  point  Paul  perceives  in 
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this.  It  comes  in  verse  58:  “Therefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  in  the  Lord  your  labor 
is  not  in  vain.”  That,  for  Paul,  is  the  point  of  a belief  in  the 
resurrection:  work  more  vigorously  for  the  Lord. 

Not  everyone  in  the  early  churches  understoood  this 
point,  if  we  may  conclude  from  some  warnings  in  the  let- 
ters to  the  Thessalonians.  There  evidently  was 
considerable  interest  among  them  in  the  return  of  the 
Lord.  Among  them  also  were  some  who  were  not  working 
as  they  ought,  perhaps  because  of  this  expectation.  “For 
we  hear  that  some  of  you  are  living  in  idleness,  mere 
busybodies,  not  doing  any  work.  Now  such  persons  we 
command  and  exhort  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  do  their 
work  in  quietness  and  to  earn  their  own  living”  (2  Thess. 
3:11-12). 

Today  we  witness  some  of  the  same  irresponsibility  in 
response  to  the  problems  of  our  time.  Recently  a 
journalist  spent  several  years  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  observ- 
ing the  reactions  of  people  living  next  to  the  Pantex  plant, 
the  assembly  plant  for  U.S.  nuclear  warheads.  The  report 
is  published  in  the  book  Blessed  Assurance:  A t Home 
with  the  Bomb  in  Amarillo,  Texas  by  A.  L.  Mojtabai 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $16.95).  I have  not  seen  the  book,  but  a 
review  of  it  in  The  Progressive  magazine  (October  1986) 
indicates  that  the  author  reports  two  contrasting 
responses  to  the  presence  of  the  Bomb  in  Amarillo.  One 
response  is  apocalyptic,  represented  by  the  rapturists. 

The  other  is  technocratic,  the  viewpoint  of  business  and 
government  interests  who  view  the  Bomb  in  economic 
terms. 

The  rapturists  consider  that  the  Bomb  is  nothing  to 
worry  about  because  “the  presence  of  the  nearby  bomb 
factory  fits  neatly  into  expectations  of  a coming  End 
Time — a time  of  relief  from  earthly  troubles  for  the  de- 
serving” (p.  40).  I believe  these  rapturists  are  in  a class 
with  the  Thessalonians  who  quit  working.  Their  response 
to  the  presence  of  the  armament  factory  is  no  more  effec- 
tive than  that  of  the  technocrats. 

The  idea  of  the  faithful  remnant  has  a long  history  in 
the  biblical  tradition.  But  to  conclude  that  God  has  no 
concern  for  the  rest  of  mankind  or  that  because  we  are 
saved  we  need  not  work  for  peace  and  justice  is  to  subvert 
the  biblical  mandate. 

The  ultimate  fact  of  our  mortality,  coupled  with  the 
hope  of  the  resurrection,  should  serve  instead  to  rally  us 
to  the  task  before  us.  Those  who  are  taken  for  whatever 
reason  remind  us  that  our  time  is  limited,  but  some  time 
remains.  We  are  urged,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  “Do  not  be 
weary  in  well-doing”  (2  Thess.  3:13).—  Daniel  Her tzler 
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See  Denny  Weaver’s  article  about  how 
the  Anabaptists  talked  back  to  these  men. 


riperor  Constantine  made  Christianity  the 
official  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
fourth  century  and  tried  to  settle  controversies 
about  the  nature  of  Christ  by  calling  the 
councils  ofNicea  and  Chalcedon. 


m 


rartin  Bucer,  a leader  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Strasbourg,  said  that 
preserving  the  unity  of  church  and  society 
through  obedience  to  the  authorities  took 
priority  over  specific  details  of  Christian 
behavior. 


Talking  back  to  Constantine  and  Bucer 


To  love  Jesus  is  to  follow  him 


by  J.  Denny  Weaver 


A poster  available  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  says,  “A  Modest  Pro- 
posal for  Peace:  Let  All  the  Christians  of 
the  World  Agree  That  They  Will  Not  Kill 
Each  Other.”  That  proposal  confronts  us 
with  an  ironical  fact — people  who  claim 
the  same  God  as  heavenly  Father  and  the 
same  Jesus  as  their  Lord  do  frequently 
kill  each  other.  In  all  likelihood,  those 
same  people  would  consider  it  a horrible 
sin  to  kill  the  biological  brothers  and 
sisters  with  whom  they  share  an  earthly 
father. 

The  fact  that  Christians  can  contem- 
plate and  accept  killing  each  other 
demonstrates  that  they  have  separated 
beliefs  from  actions.  In  other  words,  they 
assume  that  what  they  say  and  believe 
about  Jesus  does  not  affect  how  they  act 
as  Christians.  They  assume  that  what 
Jesus  said  and  did  does  not  apply  to  their 
own  actions. 

I believe  that  peace  is  not  something 
which  we  talk  about  after  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  nature  of  Jesus  and  acquired 
salvation.  I believe  that  Jesus’  rejection  of 
the  Zealot  option — his  refusal  to  engage 
in  a violent  uprising — belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  who  Jesus  was  and  what  he 
did.  The  way  we  talk  about  Jesus  plays  a 
major  role  in  whether  we  understand  that 
peace  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  gospel 
and  is  central  to  the  story  of  Jesus.  In 
what  follows  I talk  a bit  about  Jesus  from 
the  perspective  which  assumes  that  peace 
and  nonviolence  do  belong  to  the  essence 
of  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  thus  belong  in 
an  integral  way  to  what  it  means  to  be 
Christian. 

Ultimate  reference  point.  When  we 
talk  about  Jesus,  we  are  talking  about 
that  which  distinguishes  Christianity 
from  every  other  religion.  Jesus  came 
from  Nazareth  in  Palestine  and  lived  on 
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earth  about  2,000  years  ago.  Most  people, 
whether  Christian  or  not,  agree  on  those 
facts.  Christianity  is  the  religion  which 
claims  the  teaching,  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  that  particular  individual, 
Jesus,  as  its  ultimate  reference  point. 

While  all  Christians  claim  to  confess 
Jesus  as  Lord,  disagreement  has  surfaced 
when  the  church  has  debated  what  words 
and  concepts  to  use  in  describing  the 
Jesus  who  is  Christianity’s  norm.  His- 


The  Anabaptist 
understanding  of  Jesus 
was  radically  different 
from  that  of  Constantine 
and  Bucer. 


torians  can  identify  several  epochs  when 
Christology,  the  study  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  was  a topic  of  particular 
theological  controversy  in  the  life  of  the 
church. 

The  traditional  language  which  has 
served  as  the  delimiters  of  the  debates 
emerged  from  the  first  epoch  of  Chris- 
tological  discussions.  When  controversy 
about  the  nature  of  Jesus  threatened  to 
divide  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  early 
fourth  century,  Emperor  Constantine 
called  a council  at  Nicea  to  settle  the 
question.  Meeting  in  A.D.  325,  the  council 
adopted  Constantine’s  suggested  termi- 
nology, and  ended  up  saying  that  Jesus 
was  “one  substance  with  the  Father.”  The 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  called  Jesus 
“truly  man”  as  well  as  “truly  God.”  These 
terms  have  persisted  until  the  present  as 
the  traditional  formulas  for  guarding  the 
idea  that  in  the  particular  man,  Jesus,  we 
see  manifested  the  will  and  presence  of 
God. 

While  the  Christology  of  early  Anabap- 


tists stayed  generally  within  these  limits, 
it  also  exhibited  a great  deal  of  variety, 
and  reflected  the  various  backgrounds 
from  which  Anabaptists  came.  To  men- 
tion a few  names  but  without  going  into 
details,  Hans  Denck,  Michael  Sattler,  Pil- 
gram  Marpeck,  and  Menno  Simons  had 
quite  different  understandings. 

Anabaptist  Christology.  While  16th- 
century  Anabaptists  had  a variety  of 
understandings  of  Christology,  they 
agreed  on  two  significant  points  about 
Jesus.  With  all  Christian  traditions, 
Anabaptists  confessed  Jesus  as  the  begin- 
ning point  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
reference  point  which  separates  Chris- 
tianity from  other  religions. 

Another  point  on  which  Anabaptists 
agreed,  however,  distinguished  them 
from  other  Christian  traditions. 
Anabaptists  accepted  the  deeds  and 
teachings  of  the  earthly  Jesus  as  the 
norm  for  Christian  behavior.  They 
believed  that  in  the  life  of  Jesus  was 
revealed  the  will  of  God  for  his  people. 
Anabaptists  thus  identified  Christians  as 
those  who  lived  as  Jesus  lived,  and  the 
idea  of  discipleship — following  Jesus — 
became  a key  Anabaptist  characteristic. 
Sometimes  this  outlook  has  been 
described  as  accepting  Jesus  as  both 
Savior  and  Lord.  In  contrast,  most  of 
Christendom  has  rejected  the  ethical  sig- 
nificance of  Jesus.  He  was  viewed  as 
Savior  but  not  Lord  of  individual  lives. 

Written  exchanges  which  occurred  in 
1526  and  1531  between  Martin  Bucer,  the 
leading  reformer  in  Strasbourg,  and 
Anabaptists  Michael  Sattler  and  Pilgram 
Marpeck  exemplify  in  a 16th-century 
context  the  different  perspectives  on 
Jesus  as  norm.  The  two  Anabaptists 
claimed  that  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Jesus  required  the  baptism  of  believing 
adults,  the  rejection  of  civil  authorities’ 
role  in  church  reform,  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  the  sword  and  the  swearing 
of  oaths. 

Bucer  replied  that  what  Jesus  really 
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exemplified  was  love,  and  that  Christians 
were  called  upon  to  imitate  that  love.  In 
this  case,  according  to  Bucer,  the  loving 
thing  to  do  in  imitation  of  Jesus  was  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  church  and 
society  in  Strasbourg  through  obedience 
to  the  authorities.  The  exercise  of  that 
love  took  priority  over  specific  details  of 
Christian  behavior.  Thus  love  and  unity 
would  be  best  accomplished,  according  to 
Bucer,  by  use  of  the  sword  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  baptize  infants. 

To  Sattler  and  Marpeck,  this  response 
had  a quite  ironical  twist — it  meant  that 
one  best  followed  Jesus  by  doing  the  op- 
posite of  what  Jesus  had  done.  As  Sattler 
and  Marpeck  saw  it,  while  Bucer  claimed 
to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus,  he  allowed 
his  society  in  Strasbourg  to  define  what 
following  Jesus  looked  like. 

Explaining  away  Jesus’  example.In 

fact,  for  the  majority  of  Christian  his- 
tory, beginning  particularly  with  Em- 
peror Constantine’s  legalization  of  Chris- 
tianity early  in  the  fourth  century,  much 
of  what  has  passed  for  Christian  ethics 
has  set  itself  this  task  of  explaining  how 
and  why  Jesus’  nonviolent  example  need 
not  apply  to  the  Christian’s  life  and  then 
how  to  argue  that  society’s  actions  were 
Christian. 

Historically,  the  Anabaptists  were 
among  the  minority  who  claimed  that 
Jesus’  life  was  the  norm  for  Christian  be- 
havior. While  not  all  first-generation 
Anabaptists  were  pacifists,  rejection  of 
the  sword  and  nonresistance  to  evil  in 
imitation  of  Jesus  soon  came  to  be  vir- 
tually a definitional  characteristic  of 
those  who  survived  to  carry  the  name 
Anabaptist. 

Claiming  the  life  of  Jesus  as  the  begin- 
ning point  for  ethics  is  to  take  the  import 
of  the  early  ecumenical  councils  most 
seriously.  To  take  the  life  of  the  earthly 
Jesus  as  the  norm  for  Christian  behavior, 
including  his  rejection  of  the  sword,  is  to 
take  more — not  less — seriously  the  coun- 
cils’ high  claims  about  Jesus  than  do 
those  who  reject  nonviolence  as  a central 
aspect  of  Christian  faith. 

Jesus  is  the  individual  in  world  history 
in  whom  God’s  will  and  the  shape  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  most  fully  revealed. 
The  narratives  in  the  Gospels  tell  us  who 
Jesus  was  and  identify  what  was  unique 
about  him.  It  is  by  observing  the  earthly 
Jesus  that  we  see  what  the  kingdom  of 
God  looked  like  in  a particular  historical 
situation  and  thus  have  a baseline  for 
talking  about  the  shape  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  other  particular  situations. 

A part  of  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  was 
his  way  of  being  political.  He  chose  none 
of  the  available  options  of  his  day.  He  re- 
jected specifically  the  ways  of  Essenes, 
Sadducees,  Pharisees,  and  Zealots. 

The  Essenes  practiced  geographic 
withdrawal,  establishing  an  ascetic  com- 
munity in  the  wilderness  at  Qumran.  In 


contrast,  Jesus  mixed  freely,  to  the  extent 
that  he  received  sharp  critique  from  the 
Pharisees  for  his  associations. 

The  Sadducees  were  the  party  of 
collaboration  with  the  Roman  occupiers. 
In  the  language  of  the  20th  century,  they 
were  the  practical  realists  of  the  day.  Al- 
though they  did  not  necessarily  like  the 
Romans,  they  believed  that  they  could 
make  the  situation  better  for  the  Jews  by 
cooperation  with  the  Roman  occupiers 
rather  than  by  opposition.  They  thought 
that  the  compromise  of  some  Jewish  re- 
ligious principles  was  worthwhile  if  the 
compromise  resulted  in  an  easier  lot  for 
those  under  Roman  occupation.  Ulti- 
mately the  Sadducees  were  caught  up  as 
part  of  the  Roman  establishment.  Jesus 
clearly  was  not  a Sadducee. 

The  Pharisees  accepted  the  existing 
political  situation,  but  thought  that  care- 
ful observance  of  the  ritual  law  would 
keep  them  pure  in  the  midst  of  it.  Jesus 


Anabaptists  accepted 
the  deeds  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  as  the  norm 
for  Christian  behavior. 


accused  the  Pharisees  of  substituting 
ritual  cleanliness  for  the  true  life  of  a 
child  of  God. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  political 
spectrum  from  the  Sadducees  stood  the 
Zealots.  They  planned  for  a violent  revo- 
lution to  overthrow  the  Roman  occupiers. 
Jesus’  nonviolent  submission  to  the  au- 
thorities was  a specific  rejection  of  the 
Zealot  option. 

Rejection  of  political  options.  If  one 

takes  seriously  the  life  of  Jesus  as  a 
revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  then  the  rejection  of  these 
particular  options  is  a part  of  that  revela- 
tion. 

Jesus’  rejection  of  the  available 
political  options  did  not  mean  that  he  re- 
jected political  associations  and  taught  an 
inner  and  spiritualized  kingdom.  It  meant 
rather  that  he  projected  another  way  of 
being  political,  that  is,  an  alternative  way 
of  structuring  life  so  that  it  represented 
the  kindgom  of  God.  He  called  disciples  to 
follow  him,  which  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a new  structure — a new 
society— whose  lifestyle  would  demon- 
strate the  way  things  are  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

The  presence  of  both  collaborators  and 
Zealots  among  the  disciples  makes  visible 
both  the  rejection  of  those  options  and  the 
human  reconciliation  which  takes  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
ciples— followers — existed  for  the  pur- 


pose of  making  visible  the  new  order  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  it  broke  into  world 
history. 

Jesus’  message  was  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  near  or  at  hand  (Mark  1:15). 
When  Jesus  sent  out  representatives  of 
the  new  community,  they  proclaimed  the 
same  message  (Luke  9:1-6;  10:1-12).  Jesus’ 
person  and  life  made  the  kingdom  visible. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  de- 
scribed the  way  life  was  to  be  lived  by 
those  who  would  participate  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  make  it  visible  on 
earth.  Jesus’  nonviolent  death  demon- 
strated his  ultimate  submission  and  trust 
in  the  power  of  God  to  overcome. 

His  concern  for  all  those  who  lacked 
power  or  position  in  the  patriarchal 
Jewish  society — women,  orphans, 

widows,  foreigners,  the  poor — shows  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  makes  a particular 
point  of  caring  for  the  power/ess  rather 
than  protecting  the  position  of  the 
privileged.  Although  his  disciples  did  not 
realize  it  fully  at  the  time,  the  healing 
ministry  of  Jesus  identified  him  in  a spe- 
cial way  as  the  bearer  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus — victory 
over  death — was  the  ultimate  demonstra- 
tion of  the  power  and  presence  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  Jesus. 

One  became  a part  of  this  new  com- 
munity which  made  visible  the  kingdom 
of  God  by  following  Jesus,  that  is,  by  join- 
ing him  and  living  as  he  lived.  To  be 
Christian  is  to  be  transformed  by  and  to 
participate  in  the  power  of  Jesus  as  one 
follows  his  example  in  making  present 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  did  not  lay  out 
a set  of  propositions — a creed — to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected.  He  described  and 
made  possible  a new  life  and  a new 
lifestyle  which  he  invited  people  to  take 
up  with  him.  His  followers  are  therefore 
those  who  choose  to  be  part  of  his  new 
community. 

Mennonite  understanding.  This 
understanding  of  the  Christian  faith 
begins  with  the  Bible,  with  Jesus,  and 
with  the  early  church.  In  the  nearly  two 
millennia  since  the  time  of  Jesus,  it  has 
had  a number  of  different  manifesta- 
tions. The  one  from  which  Mennonites 
take  their  identity  in  history  is  16th- 
century  Anabaptism. 

In  spite  of  their  unlike  statements  of 
Christology,  Denck,  Sattler,  Marpeck, 
Menno,  and  others  belonged  to  a move- 
ment which  came  to  accept  the  life  of  the 
earthly  Jesus  as  the  norm  for  discussing 
the  shape  of  the  Christian  life,  and  which 
gave  expression  to  that  life  through  a new 
society — a church — which  posed  itself  as 
an  alternative  to  the  dominant  society 
and  the  established  church. 

That  is  still  the  task  of  Mennonites  in 
the  late  20th  century,  as  we  ask  what  it 
means  to  be  the  church  and  as  we  appeal 
to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  as  the  be- 
ginning point  of  our  discussion.  & 
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My  call  to  mission  work 

by  Jon  By  lev 


“Jon,  why  did  you  choose  to  commit  your  life  to  mission 
work?”  The  question  startled  me  and  forced  me  to  reflect 
on  the  people,  events,  and  ideas  that  have  given  direction 
to  my  life  in  the  past  several  years.  Wasn’t  I always 
headed  in  this  direction?  No,  I realized,  it  has  been  a 
journey.  A journey  that  is  still  in  progress. 

Six  years  ago  the  thought  of  “mission  work”  was  a 
foreign  idea  to  me  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I had  been 
raised  in  a church-planting  location  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  As  I headed  to  Rosedale  Bible  Institute  after 
graduation  from  high  school  I had  only  a vague  idea  about 
the  kind  of  work  into  which  God  might  be  leading  me.  Lit- 
tle did  I know  how  God  would  begin  his  work  in  me. 

Piercing  question.  I distinctly  recall  the  casual  yet 
piercing  question  asked  by  my  Rosedale  roommate,  “Did 
you  ever  think  about  going  to  the  mission  field?”  “No,”  I 
responded  sincerely.  “I  see  myself  as  actively  involved  in 
church  work,  perhaps  even  in  leadership,  but  not  outside 
the  States.”  Still,  that  question  refused  to  go  away  and  as 
I look  back  I can  see  that  God  used  it  to  start  my  journey. 

At  the  time  of  that  question  I had  never  even  asked  God 
if  I were  to  serve  in  mission  work — I just  assumed 
otherwise.  Although  I was  seeking  God’s  direction  in  my 
life  I had  already  made  several  assumptions  about  his 
will. 

I assumed  first  of  all  that  God  wanted  me  to  pursue  a 
construction-related  career.  I loved  construction  and  my 
dream  since  youth  had  been  to  be  a building  contractor.  I 
also  assumed  that  I would  be  fully  commited  to  a local 
church  and  possibly  involved  in  the  leadership  of  a 
church-planting  effort.  Finally,  I assumed  that  all  of  this 
would  happen  in  the  United  States. 

God  first  chose  to  shatter  my  assumption  about 
construction.  I recall  the  first  time  I entertained  the 
thought  that  maybe,  perhaps,  there  might  be  just  a tiny 
chance  that  God  did  not  want  me  to  center  my  life  around 
construction.  A revolutionary  idea!  An  idea  that  I strug- 
gled with  for  several  months  until  lying  awake  one  night  I 
was  willing  to  say,  “God,  I can  give  up  construction  if  that 
is  what  you  want.” 

That  surrender  to  God  resulted  in  several  major 
changes  in  my  plans.  I had  been  accepted  at  John  Brown 
University,  where  I planned  to  major  in  construction 
engineering.  I decided  to  change  my  major  to  Christian 
ministries  and  attend  a school  in  Jackson  so  that  I could 
retain  involvement  in  my  local  church.  Still  though  I had 
decided  to  enter  full-time  “Christian  service”  I gave  very 
little  thought  to  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
assumed  that  God  would  call  others  to  do  that  work.  This 
presumption  was  so  deeply  engrained  that  God  would 


Jon  Byler,  Sheridan,  Oreg.,  is  preparing  for  an  overseas  mission 
assignment.  Until  September,  he  lived  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  he  was  a 
college  student  and  a member  of  Open  Door  Mennonite  Church. 


need  to  work  through  many  different  avenues  before  I 
would  hear  his  call. 

Hearing  God’s  call.  One  of  these  avenues  was  my  in- 
volvement in  a small  group  of  students  at  school  which  I 
joined  simply  out  of  a desire  for  fellowship  and  interac- 
tion with  other  students.  The  only  group  which  fit  into 
my  schedule  “happened”  to  be  Student  Missions  Fellow- 
ship. My  involvement  with  this  group  over  the  next  three 
years  profoundly  influenced  my  thinking  about  missions 


Six  years  ago  the  thought  of 
‘mission  work’  was  a foreign 
idea  to  me. 


and  my  ultimate  decision  to  commit  my  life  to  God’s 
global  concern.  The  group  provided  a source  of  informa- 
tion about  what  God  was  doing  in  the  world  and  provided 
regular  contact  with  others  who  were  concerned  about 
world  evangelization. 

Another  major  influence  during  this  time  was  reading 
books  and  magazines  which  focused  on  missions.  The 
biography  of  Hudson  Taylor,  a pioneer  missionary  to 
China,  challenged  me  to  compare  my  own  desires  for  ma- 
terial success  and  comfort  against  his  devotion  to  serve 
God  whatever  the  cost.  The  contemporary  writings  of 
Keith  Green  and  his  memorial  concert  were  also  used  by 
God  to  shape  my  thinking. 

Slowly  I became  convinced  that  God’s  conccern  for  all 
peoples  in  all  nations  was  at  the  heart  of  the  biblical 
message.  I became  convinced  that  my  life  would  count 
only  to  the  extent  that  I participated  in  God’s  plan  for  the 
world.  As  my  eyes  were  opened  to  God’s  desires,  I was 
forced  to  make  a decision  about  whether  or  not  I would  be 
involved  personally  in  the  work.  Yes,  I decided,  I did  want 
to  be  fully  involved.  No  longer  was  I willing  to  go  but 
planning  to  stay;  now  I was  planning  to  go  but  willing  to 
stay.  God  had  indeed  done  much  work  in  my  life  since  my 
roommate’s  question  at  Rosedale. 

As  I reflect  on  my  experience  I conclude  that  my  at- 
titude toward  mission  work  six  years  ago  resulted  not  so 
much  from  a lack  of  desire  to  please  God  but  from  igno- 
rance. At  that  time  I didn’t  care  that  over  2.7  billion 
persons  have  never  heard  the  gospel.  I didn’t  know.  It 
didn’t  bother  me  that  there  are  more  than  five  times  as 
many  Avon  salespeople  in  the  United  States  as  there  are 
workers  on  the  mission  field  worldwide.  I didn’t  know.  It 
didn’t  burden  me  that  in  Turkey  there  are  no  Turkish 
speaking  churches  and  only  a few  believers.  I didn’t  know. 
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On  the  other  hand  I didn’t  rejoice  over  the  explosive 
church  growth  in  China  or  the  1,000  new  churches  formed 
weekly  in  Africa  and  Asia.  I just  didn’t  know. 

Little  knowledge.  I wish  that  my  lack  of  knowledge 
were  not  typical.  However,  I fear  that  most  of  us  know 
very  little  about  what  God  is  doing  or  wants  to  do  outside 
our  own  communities  and  therefore  are  unable  to 
consider  the  work  to  which  God  might  be  calling  us.  It  is 
far  too  easy  to  allow  the  world  to  dictate  our  plans  to  us, 
shaping  our  goals  by  the  American  dream  rather  than  by 
God’s  design.  Certainly  God  will  not  ask  everyone  to  leave 
home  and  go  to  another  country,  but  I do  believe  that  God 
has  a part  for  each  of  us  to  play  in  his  plan  for  the  world. 
It  may  be  giving.  It  may  be  praying.  It  may  be  going.  It 
will  involve  a surrender  of  our  wills  to  God  and  that  will 


not  come  without  a struggle. 

I have  wrestled  with  the  desire  to  begin  a career  that 
will  enable  me  to  live  a comfortable,  middle-class  life. 
Why  should  I choose  to  live  with  different  values?  Jim 
Elliot  said  it  better  than  I can:  “He  is  no  fool  who  gives 
what  he  cannot  keep  to  gain  what  he  cannot  lose.”  My  life 
takes  on  a different  direction  when  viewed  from  this 
perspective.  I offer  you  my  story,  not  as  a model,  but  with 
the  hope  that  perhaps  God  can  use  it  in  your  life  as  you 
consider  the  future.  I urge  you  to  examine  the  assump- 
tions you  have  made  about  your  future  and  ask  God  to 
keep  your  eyes  on  things  that  really  matter.  God  will 
work  in  your  life  in  a different  way  than  in  mine.  Yet  I 
challenge  you  to  ponder  seriously  the  question  that 
started  my  journey.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  going  to 
the  mission  field?  Q 


“I  think  we  as  a church  should  not  just  look  at  the  spiritual  part  of  the  person,  but 
we  should  also  try  to  encourage  the  welfare  of  the  community  — 
develop  the  mind,  develop  the  body,  and  in  this  way  we  can  have 
the  wholeness  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  did.” 
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Pastor  Henry  Shikuku,  Kenya 


African  Voices  — a new  film  about  Africa. 


Contact 


— sharing  the  problems  and  hopes  of  African  people. 
Filmed  in  Burkina  Faso,  Kenya,  Lesotho  and  Zaire. 

— 40  minutes,  available  for  free  rental  in  16mm  film 
or  VHS  video  cassette  format. 


MCC  Resource  Library  MCC  Manitoba 

21  South  12th  Street  134  Plaza  Drive 
Box  M Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5KI 

Akron,  PA  1 7501  (204)261-6381 

(717)  859-1151 

or  the  MCC  office  nearest  you. 
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The  president-elect  of  EMC&S  visits  Nicaragua 

U.S.  policies  are  wrong! 

by  Joseph  L.  Lapp 


Last  April  I participated  in  a delegation 
of  21  persons  of  different  religious  faiths 
visiting  Nicaragua  as  part  of  Witness  for 
Peace.  We  went  to  listen — to  hear  first- 
hand the  stories  of  Nicaraguan  people 
and  to  bear  witness  that  there  is  an  ever- 
broadening  base  of  Christians  in  the 
United  States  who  stand  with  the 
Nicaraguan  people  to  resist  U.S.  covert 
and  overt  intervention  in  their  country. 

As  a group  we  listened  and  asked  ques- 
tions of  representatives  of  a variety  of 
groups  and  viewpoints.  We  took  pictures 
and  tape-recorded  all  our  meetings  except 
the  meeting  in  the  U.S.  Embassy.  We 
were  not  restricted  in  travel — we  were 
never  stopped  en  route.  We  did  not  see 
any  Cubans  or  Russians.  However  we 
were  told  when  we  asked  that  there  were 
very  few,  if  any,  Cubans  or  Russians  in 
the  country.  We  saw  many  trucks  and 
other  vehicles  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
many  Soviet  AK  47  machine  guns. 

My  intention  is  to  tell  people  what  I 
heard,  what  I saw,  and  what  I feel  as  a 
result  of  the  things  I heard  and  saw.  The 
names  of  all  persons  except  North  Ameri- 
cans, government  officials,  and  Catholic 
Church  leaders  are  fictitious. 

What  I heard.  Church  social  service 
worker  Maria:  “We  stand  with  the  poor  to 
announce  the  goodness  of  God.  We  work 
for  the  right  to  have  life,  peace,  choice, 
and  a more  just  society.  This  war  is  un- 
just and  even  more  scandalous  than  a 
group  of  adults  gathering  to  discuss  kill- 
ing children  in  the  streets.  Some  U.S. 
congressman  may  have  voted  against  the 
$100  million  but  no  one  even  objected  to 
the  fact  that  aid  to  the  contras  was  being 
discussed.  This  is  extremely  sad.” 

Economist  Jack  Nelson  Palmeyer,  a 
North  American  who  is  associated  with 
the  Center  for  Global  Service:  The  recipe 
for  a revolution  is  economic  growth  plus 
unequal  distribution  plus  repression 
equals  revolution.” 

A Communist  Party  representative: 
“The  Sandinistas  are  a democratic  revolu- 
tionary party — not  Marxist-Leninist.  The 
Sandinistas  are  preparing  a bourgeoisie 
constitution.”  He  further  stated  that  only 
about  one  percent  of  Nicaraguans  are 
communists. 


Joseph  L.  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  is  an  attorney 
and  churchman  who  has  been  selected  to  be- 
come president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
and  Seminary  next  July.  This  article  is  re- 
printed with  permission  from  Franconia 
Conference  News. 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Mariano  Ba- 
rahona:  “The  whole  system,  including  the 
judiciary,  was  corrupt  under  Somoza — 
revolution  was  the  only  way  out  of  the 
crisis.  The  revolution  was  against  the 
totalitarian  government,  so  what  we  de- 
velop cannot  be  totalitarian.” 

A Sandinista  Party  representative: 
“The  main  problem  is  we  are  living  a war 
imposed  by  Reagan.  When  there  is  no  war 
we  will  have  more  schools,  more  ma- 
chinery, and  life  will  be  better.  There 
would  be  no  war  if  the  U.S.  did  not  give 


I cried  at  the  eagerness 
of  the  children  to  be 
friends,  knowing  that 
my  government  says  we 
can’t  be  friends. 


funds.  Reagan’s  problem  is  that  the  Nica- 
raguan people  now  have  access  to  educa- 
tion and  health  care.  Nicaragua  is  now  an 
example  to  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries of  what  can  be.” 

A Baptist  pastor  in  the  war  zone:  ‘The 
church  has  changed  from  preaching- 
looking  up — to  looking  down.  They  saw 
what  was  happening  to  the  people  and 
began  working  for  the  people — taking  se- 
riously the  teachings  of  Jesus.”  This  pas- 
tor introduced  us  to  Rosa,  who  lost  four 
sons  and  her  husband  as  a result  of  a 
contra  attack  while  they  were  working  in 
the  fields.  The  boys  were  young — they 
were  found  with  slit  throats,  and  their 
mother  had  to  identify  the  bodies.  The 
pastor  said:  “Last  year  I had  a notebook 
full  of  the  names  of  persons  assassi- 
nated.” 

An  Ecuadorian  doctor  who  directs  a 
health  center  in  the  war-zone:  “Health 
care  before  the  revolution  was  a luxury 
and  only  for  those  with  money.  Now 
health  care  is  a right  for  all  people 
without  charge.  The  World  Health  Orga- 
nization has  recognized  Nicaragua  as  an 
example  of  how  primary  health  care  and 
preventative  health  care  can  be  promoted 
and  be  effective  in  a third-world  country. 
Since  1982  no  cases  of  polio  have  been 
reported  in  all  of  Nicaragua.” 

A North  American  Catholic  priest  in  a 
war-zone  town:  ‘The  church  here  is  very 
traditional.”  This  priest  further  told  of 


“delegates  of  the  Word”  through  personal 
Bible  study  becoming  Christian  pacifists 
and  expressing  the  willingness  to  go  to 
prison  before  joining  the  army. 

Father  in  one  of  our  host  homes  in  the 
war  zone:  “We  know  what  the  U.S.  did  to 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  we  are 
afraid  the  U.S.  could  also  do  the  same  to 
us.” 

Leaders  of  a resettlement  camp  in  the 
war  zone:  “The  contras  want  to  destroy 
resettlement  camps  because  they  repre- 
sent the  economic  successes  of  the  revolu- 
tion. the  Nicaraguan  people  are  very 
united.  Families  that  have  a person  with 
the  contra  forces  care  about  that  person, 
but  the  family  still  supports  the  revolu- 
tionary process.” 

President  of  the  women's  organization 
in  a war-zone  town:  “Our  organization 
seeks  justice  and  fairness  for  women — 
before  the  revolution  women  were  not 
protected.” 

Another  woman:  ‘Be  our  voice!  In  the 
name  of  Christ,  we  are  not  communist, 
we  are  Christians.” 

Mayor  of  the  war-zone  town  where  we 
lived:  “Take  greetings  to  all  small  towns 
and  large  cities  and  say  that  in  the  name 
of  God  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua — this  revolution  will  be  com- 
pleted. Tell  everyone  we  want  peace.  Tell 
everyone  that  this  country  is  a democracy 
where  there  is  freedom  for  everything  ex- 
cept a counterrevolution.”  The  mayor 
apologized  for  some  of  the  people  having 
called  us  gringos  and  said,  “One  day  we 
will  call  all  people  brothers — no  one  will 
be  called  gringo 

Young  woman  widowed  the  previous 
month  in  an  attack  on  a power  plant : 
“Whenever  a death  occurs  it  is  felt  all 
over  Nicaragua  and  all  over  the  world. 
We  can  recover  economically,  but  a lost 
life  can  never  be  restored.  We  want  to  live 
in  peace.” 

Opposition  newspaper  (“La  Prensa”) 
representative:  “The  Sandinista  govern- 
ment has  become  totalitarian.  The  gov- 
ernment censors  us  heavily  but  we  realize 
aid  to  the  contras  is  not  the  answer.” 

Catholic  Church  leader  Monsignor 
Caballo:  “The  Sandinistas  have  violated 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  confiscated 
church  property.” 

I asked  people  publicly  and  privately— 
both  supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
leftist  Sandinista  government— “Do  you 
want  the  U.S.  to  provide  support  to  the 
contras?”  The  answer  was  always  no.  ‘We 
need  to  solve  our  problems  internally 
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Joe  Lapp  (left)  and  other  North  American  members  of  Witness  for  Peace  take  a break  with  Nicaraguan  tobacco  farmers  at  a resettlement  camp. 


without  outside  intervention  and  without 
violence.” 

What  I saw.  I observed  a young  popu- 
lation— many  children.  The  simple  game 
of  pin-the-tail-on-the-donkey  became  a 
community  game  for  everyone  to  par- 
ticipate in,  especially  when  the  North 
Americans  made  fools  of  themselves. 

I observed  women  who  are  tired  of 
machoism  and  who  could  single-handedly 
make  this  revolution  successful  because 
of  their  desire  to  be  all  that  they  can  be. 

I saw  tension  in  the  church— especially 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  hierarchy  has 
seemed  to  isolate  itself  from  the  people 
through  their  politics.  The  people  seem  to 
be  learning  the  Scriptures  without  the 
need  of  the  institutional  church. 

There  is  tension  in  families.  Some 
families  are  divided  over  the  conflict. 
Some  family  members  are  in  the  contra 
camps  and  some  are  with  the  government 
army. 

I saw  the  evidence  of  a terroristic 
war — homes  burned,  crops  destroyed, 
schools  building  bomb  shelters,  new  com- 
munities of  people  as  a result  of  forced 
moves. 

Our  group  worked  and  lived  for  several 
days  in  one  of  these  new  resettlement 
camps  (Asentamiento).  This  camp  con- 
sisted of  about  135  homes — poles  with  tin 
roofs  and  black  plastic  around  the  poles 
for  minimal  privacy  . . . rows  of  homes 
separated  by  approximately  150  feet  with 
a row  of  latrines  down  the  middle  . . . 
people  working  together  as  co-ops  to  grow 
vegetables,  corn,  and  tobacco  . . . children 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  with  dis- 
tended stomachs  and  reddish  hair  . . . 


farmers  harvesting  their  crops  with  AK 
47  machine  guns  by  their  side. 

I saw  a small  country  of  3 million 
people  devoting  45  percent  of  its  budget  to 
military  purposes  when  it  needs  food, 
health,  and  educational  resources  much 
more  than  war.  The  whole  country  is  mo- 


What  the  U.S.  is  doing  to 
the  Nicaraguan  people 
is  unjust. 


bilized  for  defense  against  the  U.S. 
giant— 3 million  against  almost  300 
million  Americans. 

What  I feel.  I have  a bias.  It  is  that  out- 
side of  Christian  faith  or  until  all  man- 
kind is  redeemed  there  will  be  wars  and 
violence.  But  as  people  of  faith  it  is 
necessary  to  persistently  seek  justice  for 
all  mankind  and  to  practice  peacemaking. 

I find  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
government  to  be  unjust  and  in  violation 
of  international  law. 

The  Nicaraguan  revolution  in  my  opin- 
ion will  be  completed  because  of  the 
youth — one  half  of  the  people  are  under 
15  years  of  age— and  because  of  the  wom- 
en. I cried  as  I observed  the  children  and 
their  eagerness  to  be  friends,  knowing  my 
government  was  saying  we  can’t  be 
friends.  Instead  we  cause  suffering. 

The  resettlement  community  we  vis- 
ited was  enough  to  depress  anyone,  with 


its  polluted  water,  inadequate  housing, 
lack  of  electricity,  and  shortages  of  al- 
most everything.  But  there  was  a para- 
dox. 

Our  group  spent  several  mornings  car- 
rying tobacco  stalks  from  the  field  to  the 
barn  for  drying.  That  tobacco — some- 
thing we  generally  find  disgusting — be- 
came a kind  of  symbol  to  me  of  the  resur- 
rection. That  tobacco  crop  will  result  in 
hard  currency  to  that  new  community, 
which  will  allow  for  a better  water  sys- 
tem, better  housing,  more  food,  and  a 
general  improvement  of  community  con- 
ditions. That  potential  improvement, 
however,  is  conditional — that  condition  is 
that  the  U.S. -backed  contras  do  not  de- 
stroy the  crop  before  it  goes  to  market. 

My  feeling  upon  leaving  Nicaragua  was 
that  the  traditional  Christian  faith  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  will  become  stronger 
and  more  radical  because  of  more  rooted- 
ness in  the  Scriptures.  Notwithstanding 
the  hierarchy  and  the  traditional  church, 
people  are  finding  liberation  and  freedom 
in  Christ. 

We  have  been  hearing  about  “the  winds 
of  freedom”  blowing  around  the  globe.  I 
observed  “the  winds  of  freedom”  blowing 
in  Nicaragua.  The  same  winds  of  freedom 
are  blowing  all  over  Central  America,  but 
not  the  way  our  president  thinks  they  are 
blowing. 

I cannot  begin  to  fully  understand  the 
culture,  society,  and  history  of  Nicaragua 
and  its  people.  I do  not  know  what  is  best 
for  the  Nicaraguan  people.  But  I do  know 
that  what  the  United  States  is  doing  to 
the  Nicaraguan  people  is  unjust.  I pray 
that  God  may  be  merciful  to  all  of  us  for 
our  complicity  in  this  injustice.  & 
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For  you  I am  praying 


by  Helen  Good  Brenneman 

“More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of.”  So  quotes  94-year-old  Lita  Lehman,  a 
“regular”  at  Greencroft  Nursing  Home’s  weekly  prayer 
meeting. 

Our  prayer  meeting  began  when  veteran  missionary 
Mary  M.  Good  (gone  since  1982)  and  I began  praying  to- 
gether for  the  work  in  India.  We  decided  to  invite  others 
to  join  us  in  prayer.  But  when  we  had  to  fall  back  on  the 
promise  about  “where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether,” Mary  wondered  about  the  faith  of  Christians  in 
the  power  of  prayer. 

We  reached  an  all-time  high,  however,  when  Samuel,  a 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  trainee  from  Nepal, 
pushed  wheelchairs  to  prayer  meeting.  We  even  totaled 
18  participants.  And  when  Sam  returned  to  his  Hindu 
homeland,  where  Christians  could  be  imprisoned  for  six 
years  for  taking  part  in  a Christian  baptism,  we  began 
praying  for  Samuel  every  week. 

I will  never  forget  the  evening  when  Mary  E.  Yoder  left 
a prayer  meeting  to  roll  down  the  hall  and  lead  another 
Greencroft  resident  to  faith  in  Christ.  This  lady,  of 
course,  joined  our  ranks.  Then  during  Mary’s  birthday 
week  she  read  from  the  book  of  Proverbs  on  Thursday 
evening.  On  her  birthday  on  Friday  I met  her  in  the  hall 
and  recited  a birthday  poem  I remembered  from  my 
girlhood: 

Many  happy  returns  on  the  day  of  thy  birth, 

May  sunshine  and  gladness  be  given. 


Helen  Good  Brenneman,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  the  author  of  six  Herald 
Press  books. 


And  may  our  dear  Father  prepare  us  on  earth 
For  a beautiful  birthday  in  heaven. 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  Mary  said.  The  next  day  Mary  was  in 
heaven. 

One  gentleman,  Irvin  Moore,  had  been  a Nazarene 
minister  for  40  years.  After  he  attained  the  age  of  100,  we 
always  sang  his  favorite  hymn  “Rock  of  Ages”  in  his 
birthday  week.  Irvin  liked  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  best,  so  out  of  respect  for  him  we  used  that  version 
for  his  birthday.  When  he  was  102,  shortly  before  his 
death,  Irvin  asked  his  daughter  to  pen  his  chosen  verse  in 
large  block  letters.  It  was  from  2 Timothy  4:7  and  the 
prophetic  words  were,  “I  have  fought  a good  fight,  I have 
finished  my  course,  I have  kept  the  faith.” 

One  day  I called  my  daughter  on  the  phone  right  after 
prayer  meeting.  “I  really  blew  that  one,”  I told  her.  “We 
had  a prayerless  prayer  meeting.”  What  happened  was 
that  we  had  such  good  discussion  of  spiritual  things  that 
we  almost  forgot  to  pray. 

Our  prayer  meeting  procedure  goes  like  this:  we  begin 
with  a string  of  choruses  which  everyone  knows  by 
memory,  then  have  a devotional  reading.  We  take  turns 
doing  this  and  invite  a guest  in  once  a month.  Our 
volunteer  prayers  include  traveling  mercies  for  loved  ones 
and  prayers  that  our  children,  grandchildren,  great- 
grandchildren, nieces,  nephews,  and  other  “greats”  will 
turn  their  eyes  toward  God. 

We  try  to  thank  God  for  blessings  along  with  our  “give 
me”  prayers.  And  we  pray  for  one  another,  since  “it’s  not 
my  brother  nor  my  sister,  but  it’s  me,  0 Lord,  standing  in 
the  need  of  prayer.” 

After  a closing  hymn,  the  wheelchair  “pushers”  push 
the  “pushees”  back  to  their  rooms  and  we  are  ready  to 
face  another  week.  ^ 


TEXTS  MY  PREACHERS  NEVER  USED 


“It  was  not  you  who  sent  me  here,  but 
God.” — Genesis  45:8,  NTV.  Joseph  did 
not  blame  his  brothers  for  his  Egyptian 
sojourn.  Instead  he  dumped  the  whole 
thing  in  God’s  lap.  What  a Romans  8:28 
man  he  was!  And  that  Scripture  had  not 
even  yet  been  written  when  Joseph  got 
auctioned  off  to  the  Midianites  for  20 
pieces  of  silver! 

Joseph  saw  the  big  picture,  not  the 
small  scene.  I suppose,  at  first,  the  youth 
did  a bit  of  sobbing  in  the  well,  a mite  of 
complaining  in  prison  after  he  turned 
down  Potiphar’s  wife  and  lost  a good  job 
because  he  did  the  right  thing.  But 
overall,  Joseph  had  his  head  screwed  on 
right,  allowed  God  to  move  him  on  the 
chessboard  of  life.  No  bellyaching  from 
this  fellow. 


When  the  world  handed  Joseph  a 
lemon,  with  God’s  help  he  squeezed  it, 
made  lemonade  from  it.  I’ve  met  my 
share  of  lemons,  bought  a few  lemons, 
been  a lemon  too  often  myself,  whined 
and  yelped  as  the  mouth  puckered  up.  I 
am  not  a Joseph,  no  coat  of  many  colors, 
just  one  of  somber,  complaining  gray. 
And  I’ve  got  lots  of  company,  even  though 
it  makes  me  no  better. 

But  with  all  my  shortcomings,  I know 
Joseph  was  right.  Out  of  life’s  sourness 
comes  sweetness.  It’s  a paradox, 
unexplainable.  God  says,  “Sink  so  you  can 
rise,  become  weak  so  you  can  become 
strong,  die  so  you  can  live,  come  to  me  so  I 
can  send  you.”  And  God  seems  to  know 
exactly  what  he  is  doing:  He  operates  a 
rescue  service,  health  spa,  resurrection 


bureau,  and  travel  agency — all  with  A+ 
ratings. 

When  God  drops  me  into  the  dry  well  of 
depression,  slaps  me  into  the  juiceless  jail 
of  loneliness,  I try  to  remember  that 
Pharaoh’s  signet  ring,  his  gold  chain,  his 
Mercedes  Benz  is  waiting  down  the  road 
for  me. 

I want  to  be  God’s  letter  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  in  famine.  I can  do  that 
only  after  the  well,  the  jail  experience.  I 
want  him  to  address  me,  put  his  stamp 
upon  me,  mail  me  to  the  zip  code  he 
chooses.  I want  to  happily  blame  God  for 
what  I am,  how  I am,  where  I am.  That 
can  come  only  if  I live  a life  of  complete 
subjection  to  him,  accepting  each 
Egyptian  experience  as  a part  of  his 
master  plan. — Robert  J.  Baker 
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is  a major  problem 


Lack  of 

Firewood 


Women  in  many 
countries  spend 
hours  each  day 
gathering  twigs, 
dung  or  cropwaste 
to  fuel  their 
cooking  fires. 
Forests  worldwide 
are  diminishing. 
Yet  trees  continue 
to  be  needed  for 
fuel,  lumber,  fruit, 
preventing 
erosion,  beauty 
and  shade. 

MCC  works  at 
forestation  in 
more  than  14 
countries.  Show 
your  concern  for 
the  poor  by 
choosing  a 
forestation  project 
for  your  holiday 
giving. 


for  women  in 


cl .e velopin g co  un tries . 


# $250  buys  a hand-  # $150  buys  seeds 
operated  pump  for  and  tools  for  a tree 

irrigating  seedlings  nursery  in  Kenya, 

in  Nigeria. 


$1  will  plant  14 
trees  in  erosion- 
damaged  Haiti. 


# In  Sudan  $15,000 
is  needed  in  a 
church-sponsored 
project  that 
includes 
reforestation  of 
desert  land. 


In  India  a group  of 
landless  people  has 
been  given  rocky 
land  for 
settlement, 
$10,000  will  help 
them  plant 
125,000  fruit,  fuel 
and  boundary 
trees. 


In  Lebanon  MCC 
is  planting 
150,000  trees  this 
year.  2>9<t  plants 
one  fruit  tree;  65 0 
one  olive  tree. 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street 
Box  M 

Akron,  PA  1 7501 


MCC  Canada 

1 34  Pfaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 


It’s  time  for  a new  look  at 
our  Mennonite  colleges 

by  Henry  D.  Weaver 


In  my  opinion,  the  best  college  education  available  to- 
day is  one  of  our  Mennonite  colleges.  The  emphasis  is  on 
education,  not  just  accumulation  of  knowledge.  Students 
are  in  an  environment  where  the  right  questions  are 
asked  under  the  guidance  and  stimulation  of  committed 
and  competent  faculty.  The  total  view  of  the  professors  is 
important,  not  simply  their  ability  in  a specific  discipline. 

But  will  this  still  be  true  10  or  20  years  from  now?  I 
doubt  it — unless  we  make  some  fundamental  changes  in 
our  college  system. 

Important  forces.  Our  colleges  are  caught  in  the  con- 
vergence of  several  important  forces.  Some  of  these  seem 
likely  to  produce  significant  changes  in  the  ability  of  Men- 
nonite colleges  to  continue  attracting  students. 

First,  there  is  a shift  away  from  private  institutions  to 
public  ones.  Before  World  War  II  the  majority  of  students 


Our  colleges  will  be  in  trouble 
unless  some  fundamental 
changes  are  made  soon. 


attending  college  in  the  United  States  were  in  private  in- 
stitutions. By  1962  only  40  percent  were  in  private 
colleges  and  by  1984  the  number  had  fallen  to  28  percent. 
This  direction  of  change  is  also  true  for  Mennonite 
students.  From  1974  to  1984  the  percentage  of  Mennonite 
students  attending  Mennonite  colleges  dropped  from  56 
percent  to  39  percent. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  more  students  go  to 
public-supported  schools,  but  certainly  an  important 
reason  is  cost.  The  national  average  for  tuition  and  fees  is 
nearly  six  times  as  great  in  private  institutions  as  in 
public  ones.  Perhaps  more  to  the  point,  the  average  cost 
of  tuition  and  fees  in  the  three  Mennonite  church  institu- 
tions is  three  times  greater  than  the  public  universities  in 
the  states  where  they  are  located. 

Since  costs  in  both  public  and  private  institutions  have 
been  increasing  faster  than  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  higher  cost  of  private 
education  is  becoming  a deterrent  to  students  going  to 
Mennonite  colleges.  The  fact  that  at  least  one  survey 
showed  that  finances  were  not  a factor  is  unconvincing 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  survey  are  examined. 

A second  important  force  affecting  Mennonite  youth  is 
the  “Mennonite  identity  crisis”  as  discussed  at  the  recent 


Henry  D.  Weaver,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  is  an  administrator  at  the 
University  of  California  and  a former  administrator  at  Goshen  College. 


conference  at  Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Waterloo, 

Ontario.  Our  increased  entrance  into  the  jobs,  institu- 
tions, upward  mobility  habits,  and  social  life  of  the 
mainstream  of  our  culture  is  obvious  to  all  of  us. 

This  affects  our  colleges  at  two  levels.  Potential 
students  develop  a network  of  friendships  and  peer 
models  that  do  not  pull  them  as  strongly  to  Mennonite 
colleges  as  was  true  10  years  ago. 

It  also  means  that  Mennonite  scholars  emerge  from 
graduate  school  with  less  of  a drive  to  teach  in  a Men- 
nonite college  than  was  true  of  the  current  set  of 
professors. 

A third  squeeze  is  the  increasing  cost  of  operating  a 
college.  There  is  good  reason  why  college  tuitions  have 
had  to  rise  faster  than  the  general  cost  of  living.  A recent 
study  by  Oberlin  College  claims  that  the  50  top  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  the  U.S.  will  need  an  additional  billion 
dollars  during  the  next  decade  if  they  are  to  maintain 
their  present  superiority  in  teaching  science. 

It  is  not  only  the  science  departments  that  are  requir- 
ing increased  funds.  The  technological  revolution  that 
puts  a computer  on  every  professor’s  desk  and  is 
restructuring  libraries  affects  the  cost  of  teaching  in 
every  subject. 

Some  options.  What  should  we  do?  It  is  time  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education  to  sit  down  and  take  a hard 
look  at  the  options  available.  Here  are  four  alternatives 
that  have  been  discussed  in  the  past  and  which  deserve 
attenton  at  present.  There  certainly  are  other  ideas  that 
should  be  examined. 

1.  The  time  for  the  model  represented  by  Conrad  Grebel 
College  in  Waterloo,  Ontario,  may  have  come.  With  In- 
diana University  wanting  to  set  up  a branch  in  Elkhart 
and  with  the  emergence  of  James  Madison  University  as  a 
growing  Virginia  state  institution,  the  possibility  exists 
to  achieve  a solution  in  which  Goshen  and  Eastern  Men- 
nonite colleges  could  become  a part  of  state  universities 
while  retaining  their  own  identity.  Obviously  Conrad 
Grebel  already  has  the  model,  and  the  significant  adjust- 
ments that  Hesston  College  has  already  made  may  make 
it  unnecessary  for  it  to  go  in  that  direction. 

If  the  college  could  retain  its  own  general  education 
program  such  specialities  as  religious  studies  or  Goshen’s 
Study  Service  Trimester  could  be  retained.  Faculty  would 
go  on  the  payroll  of  the  state  university,  except  for  unique 
courses  of  the  college.  Even  if  this  resulted  in  a decrease 
of  professional  rank  by  an  average  of  one,  it  would 
increase  compensation  for  faculty  by  35  percent  to  50  per- 
cent. Students  from  out  of  state  would  still  pay  less  tui- 
tion and  fees  than  they  now  do  at  the  two  church  schools. 
This  incidentally  represents  an  arrangement  much  more 
common  throughout  the  world  than  the  private  single  in- 
stitutions represented  by  our  current  colleges. 
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2.  Another  approach  would  be  for  the  fundamental  fi- 
nancial structure  of  our  colleges  to  be  altered.  Over  a 100 
Mennonite  congregations  have  already  taken  on  either 
full  or  partial  support  for  all  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion who  will  attend  a Mennonite  college.  If  a larger  part 
of  the  total  cost  would  be  transferred  to  the  congrega- 
tions, the  colleges  would  operate  with  more  financial  re- 
liability and  the  incentive  for  youth  to  attend  Mennonite 
colleges  might  be  increased. 

All  colleges  and  universities  charge  students  less  than 
the  real  costs.  For  example,  Goshen  College  gets  73  per- 
cent of  its  budget  from  tuition.  That  by  most  standards  is 
a high  percentage.  If  faculty  were  paid  more  nearly  at  the 
market  rate  and  if  congregations  paid  full  costs  instead  of 
about  three-fourths,  the  cost  per  student  would  increase 
significantly,  but  complete  control  of  the  institution 
would  continue  to  reside  with  the  church.  Do  we  have  that 


It’s  time  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education  to  take  a hard 
look  at  the  options  available. 


kind  of  commitment? 

3.  An  innovation  for  our  type  of  colleges  would  be  to  set 
up  a well-funded  research  institute  that  would  allow 
professors  to  spend  up  to  half  their  time  in  research.  The 
decreased  teaching  load  would  make  it  possible  to  have  a 
larger  faculty  than  current  small  student  bodies  can  sup- 
port. That  would  avoid  the  problem  of  too  few  faculty  in  a 
given  field  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  stay  alive 
and  current  professionally.  This  should  make  it  possible 
to  continue  to  attract  first-rate  professors  to  our  colleges. 

Furthermore,  the  opportunity  for  undergraduate 
students  to  be  involved  in  research  has  been  the  hallmark 
of  excellent  education  in  small  institutions.  It  is  one 
reason  given  as  to  why  small  institutions  have  produced  a 
disproportionate  share  of  scientists  in  the  past.  The  enter- 
prise of  research  potentially  can  elicit  support  from  a 
significant  group  of  supporters  that  are  not  now  support- 
ing our  colleges.  It  opens  an  avenue  for  new  funds. 

Regardless  of  what  options  we  elect  for  our  colleges,  the 
resources  for  professors  to  do  research  is  critical.  Without 
the  research  and  writing  of  people  like  Harold  Bender, 
Guy  Hershberger,  Robert  Kreider,  Myron  Augsburger, 
and  many  other  college  professors,  would  the  Mennonite 
Church  be  a strong  institution  today?  Colleges  with  their 
research  are  as  important  to  the  existence  of  a denomina- 
tion as  universities  with  their  research  are  to  a nation. 
Whatever  we  do,  let’s  keep  the  opportunity  for  professors 


to  take  sabbaticals,  do  research,  and  write. 

4.  There  is  also  an  approach  that  some  other  private 
universities  and  colleges  are  calling  for.  A united  cam- 
paign that  would  get  the  federal  or  state  government  to 
inauguarate  a “voucher  system”  by  which  the  govern- 
ment would  pay  the  cost  for  students  in  any  approved  in- 
stitution. Although  that  does  not  seem  feasible  in  the 
present  federal  budget  atmosphere,  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  approach  of  most  countries.  Few  countries  in  the 
world  have  the  student  or  family  pay  for  college.  Most 
countries  also  provide  the  cost  of  room  and  board. 

Changing  times.  It  is  easy  to  feel  that  our  problems  to- 
day are  simply  a result  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
youth  which  should  correct  itself  by  1994  at  the  latest,  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  true.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  when 
one  epoch  ends  and  another  begins.  There  are  many  in- 
dications that  there  might  be  a change  of  epoch  occurring 
for  private  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  should  take  some  extra 
time  to  examine  these  issues  soon.  Si 


For  boys  and  butterflies 

I held  a little  boy  today, 

all  wrapped  in  love  and  wonder. 

I thought  of  those  whose  lust  for  power 
might  tear  his  world  asunder. 

And  while  I held  the  child  there  flew 
on  slowly  fanning  wing 
a black  and  yellow  butterfly, 
a lovely,  fragile  thing, 

for  which  he  reached  his  curled  pink  hands. 
As  tears  rose  to  my  eyes 
I prayed,  “0  Lord,  please  save  your  world 
for  boys  and  butterflies.” 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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Serving  the  poor  in  the  ‘real’  Jamaica 


by  Carl  Friesen 

As  the  car  skidded  up  the  gravel  driveway,  I reflected 
on  how  few  schools  in  the  world  could  have  as  spectacular 
a view.  It’s  built  on  a ridge  where  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica’s  interior  meet  the  rich  green  coastal  plain,  with 
its  checkerboard  of  different  shades.  Beyond  I could  see 
the  Caribbean.  Over  all  was  the  beautiful  robin’s-egg  blue 
of  the  tropical  sky. 

The  school’s  35  students  seemed  to  me  as  lively  as  any 
children,  but  even  at  play  they  were  strangely  quiet. 
That’s  because  it’s  a school  for  deaf  children.  Nobody 
knows  why  there  are  so  many  deaf  people  in  this  part  of 
the  island.  But  what  is  sure  is  that  their  disability  has 
long  condemned  them  to  a life  of  poverty. 

But  now,  through  Maranatha  School  for  the  Deaf, 
they’ve  got  a chance  for  an  education  that  will  help  them 
break  out  of  poverty.  Much  of  the  school’s  success  is  due 
to  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  which  provides  some  of 
the  staff  and  helps  generate  income. 

Impressed  with  what  I saw.  It  was  projects  like  this  I 
had  come  to  Jamaica  to  see.  As  a writer  with  UNICEF  in 
Toronto,  I felt  the  need  of  some  firsthand  experience  in 
development  work.  I also  wanted  to  see  if  my  donations  to 
MCC  do  any  good  for  a country  like  Jamaica.  And  I was 
impressed  with  what  I saw. 

Certainly  Maranatha  School  really  benefits  Jamaicans. 
What  I liked  best  was  watching  the  kids  “talk”  to  each 
other  using  the  Standard  Sign  Language  they’d  been 
taught.  “When  they  first  came  here,  they  just  sort  of 
pointed  to  things.  They  didn’t  and  couldn’t  communicate 
with  each  other.  Now  they  can,”  I was  told  by  Darlene 
Braun,  a university  student  from  Winnipeg  who  spent  a 
year  teaching  at  the  school  under  an  MCC  program. 

Maranatha  also  gets  support  from  MCC  through  Tom 
and  Kathleen  Smucker,  an  Ohio  farm  family.  Kathleen 
teaches  sewing,  and  Tom  spends  two  days  a week  on 
maintenance. 

I spent  a couple  of  days  with  Tom  as  he  worked  on  the 
other  part  of  his  MCC  assignment — making  life  better  for 
the  impoverished  farmers  in  the  area,  particularly  those 
who  are  deaf.  As  we  drove  in  the  ancient  Volkswagen  bus 
along  the  hilly  roads,  he  told  me  how  he’s  developing  low- 
cost  technology  for  farmers,  such  as  a hand-driven 
threshing  machine  for  beans  and  peas.  Small  irrigation 
schemes  will  stretch  the  growing  season.  He  also  helps 
farmers  sell  market  crops. 

These  seemed  to  me  practical,  sensible  ways  to  ease 
some  of  the  pain.  The  poverty  of  these  people  was  some- 
thing new  for  me.  It’s  been  said  that  in  North  America 
“poverty”  means  potato  chips  without  dip  or  a black-and- 
white  television  instead  of  color. 

But  among  the  people  we  visited,  poverty  means  living 
in  a tiny  sheet  metal  shack  with  no  plumbing  and  the 
nearest  water  supply  a good  walk  away.  Often  there  was 
no  food  in  the  house,  and  of  course  no  electricity  or 
telephone.  The  people  lived  on  a few  fields  of  corn  and 


Carl  Friesen,  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  a free-lance  writer. 


beans  and  maybe  a few  goats  and  chickens.  I found 
myself  asking,  “Lord,  what  can  we  do  for  these  people?” 

Many  rural  Jamaicans  think  they  have  found  their  own 
answer.  They’re  heading  for  the  Big  City.  Kingston  is  just 
a few  hours  by  bus  down  the  A2  Highway,  and  its  lights 
may  seem  irresistible  to  country  people. 

But  what  they  find  is  often  little  better  than  what  they 
left.  For  most  of  the  residents  of  the  shantytowns  sur- 
rounding Kingston,  life  is  a hand-to-mouth  existence. 
Many  children  spend  their  days  at  busy  intersections, 
hopping  in  and  out  of  traffic  in  their  bare  feet,  selling 


I wanted  to  see  if  my 
donations  to  MCC  do  any  good 
for  a country  like  Jamaica. 


newspapers  and  washing  windshields. 

It  is  among  these  people  that  MCC  works.  In  the 
ironically  named  shantytown  of  Majesty  Gardens,  two 
American  nurses  dispense  medicine,  advice,  compassion, 
and  love  to  a steady  stream  passing  through  their  clinic. 
They  deal  with  eye  problems,  infections,  skin  conditions, 
and  injuries.  Children  have  been  burned  from  falling  into 
cooking  fires,  some  are  malnourished,  and  others  suffer 
from  dehydration  caused  by  diarrhea. 

“If  you  looked  at  the  whole  problem,  you’d  be  so 
defeated  you’d  never  come  back,”  said  Joyce  Gautsche,  a 
nurse  from  Denver  who  recently  joined  MCC. 

Contend  with  a lot  of  problems.  They  contend  with 
problems  like  overwork,  outdated  equipment,  and  not 
enough  supplies.  But  Myrna  Oswald,  a nurse  and  former 
MCCer  who  also  works  at  the  clinic,  says  they’re  rela- 
tively fortunate.  “Compared  to  the  government  clinics, 
we  are  better  off.  Our  roof  doesn’t  leak,  our  phone  works, 
and  our  staff  is  honest.” 

Other  MCC  workers  I met  included  one  who  coordinates 
an  income-generating  handicraft  project  for  shantytown 
women,  one  who  teaches  construction  skills,  and  another 
who  teaches  chemistry  and  physics  in  a high  school.  All  of 
them  seemed  competent,  hardworking,  and  believed  in 
what  they  were  doing.  They  work  steadily  at  what  seemed 
to  be  insurmountable  problems. 

Not  that  Jamaica  is  badly  off  by  international  stan- 
dards. The  United  Nations  considers  it  “middle  income”— 
well  above  countries  like  Niger,  Chad,  and  Bangladesh.  It 
has  a decent  infrastructure  of  roads  and  communications, 
nobody  starves  (although  there  is  some  malnutrition),  the 
telephones  work,  and  there  is  democracy  and  a free  press. 

While  most  tourists  go  to  Jamaica  only  to  see  the 
beaches  along  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  I’m  glad  I had 
a chance  to  see  the  “real”  country.  And  I’m  glad  I saw 
some  of  the  ways  MCC  is  helping  make  life  better.  & 
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This  Christmas  Provide  the  Best 
Introduction  to  the  Bible  That 
Your  Child  Could  Ever  Have! 


story  Bible  Scries 


[Books] 


GOD  SENDS 
HIS  SON 


Eve  B.  MacMaster 


God  Comforts  His  People 


ACTIVITY  BOOK 


Suzanne  Kauffman 


The  Story  Bible  Series  by  Eve  B.  MacMaster  is  a complete  collection  of 
Bible  stories — retold  in  today’s  English  and  faithful  to  the  Bible  text. 
Your  children  will  read  and  enjoy  not  only  the  familiar  stories  of 
Abraham,  Ruth,  David,  and  Esther  but  also  the  many  stories  of  God’s 
people  not  usually  found  in  Bible  story  books.  This  series  will 
complement  and  support  the  teaching  your  children  receive  in  Sunday 
school  and  vacation  Bible  school  to  develop  a strong  foundation  in 
God’s  Word. 

“I  heartily  recommend  God’s  Wisdom  and  Power  for  parents, 
grandparents,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  all  who  read  to  children. 
Junior  age  children  could  read  it  themselves.” — Christian  Bookseller 

“MacMaster  tells  the  stories  with  few  additions  except  historical  and 
geographical  explanations,  using  conversation  when  it  is  indicated  in  the 
Scripture.  She  has  succeeded  admirably,  retelling  each  story  faithfully 
and  understandably.” — School  Library  Journal 

“1  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  this  series  and  to  its  use  in  many 
homes,  schools,  and  churches  for  years  to  come.” — Gerald  Studer 

An  activity  book  for  each  story  book  provides  the  opportunity  for 
children  to  respond  to  the  stories.  The  questions,  puzzles,  fill-ins,  and 
other  activities  help  them  to  remember  the  stories  by  leading  them  back 
to  the  story  book  and  into  the  Bible  for  more  information.  The  activity 
books  introduce  and  relate  New  Testament  themes  to  the  Old 
Testament  stories.  These  activity  books  are  recommended  for  grades 
four  through  six. 

From  the  Old  Testament: 

God’s  Family  and  God’s  Family  Activity  Book 

God  Rescues  His  People  and  God  Rescues  His  People  Activity 
Book 

God  Gives  the  Land  and  God  Gives  the  Land  Activity  Book 

God’s  Chosen  King  and  God’s  Chosen  King  Activity  Book 

God’s  Wisdom  and  Power  and  God’s  Wisdom  and  Power 
Activity  Book 

God’s  Justice  and  God’s  Justice  Activity  Book 

God  Comforts  His  People  and  God  Comforts  His  People 
Activity  Book 

From  the  New  Testament: 

God  Sends  His  Son 

two  volumes  still  to  come 

Each  story  book  $5.95,  in  Canada  $8.35 
Each  activity  book  $3.00,  in  Canada  $4.20 


Herald  Press  books  are  available  through  your  local 
bookstore  or  write  to  Herald  Press  (include  10%  for 
shipping — minimum  $1). 


Herald  Press 

Dept.  GH 

616  Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  15683-1999 


Herald  Press 

Dept.  GH 

117  King  Street  West 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  4M5 


CHURCH  NEWS 


‘The  undocumented  are  also  our  neighbors,’ 
say  Mennonites  at  Immigration  Convocation 


“If  we  love  God,  we  will  love  our 
neighbor.  And  the  undocumented  are  also 
our  neighbors,”  declared  Salvador  Arana 
during  the  Immigration  Convocation  on 
Sept.  6 in  Los  Angeles.  Arana,  the  pastor 
of  a Mennonite  congregation  composed 
primarily  of  Central  American  immi- 
grants in  Los  Angeles,  summarized  the 
feelings  of  most  of  the  participants  with 
that  statement  during  his  presentation  on 
Christian  ethics. 

About  60  persons  registered  for  the 
event,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  Anabaptist  Leaders  in  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  held  at  City  Terrace  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  provided  a grant  to 
cover  many  of  the  costs  involved  and 
sent  two  of  the  workshop  leaders. 

Bill  Lew,  an  immigration  lawyer  who 
handles  cases  referred  by  Council  of 
Anabaptist  Leaders,  led  a session  on  the 
rights  and  options  of  those  detained  by 
the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  He  noted  that  many  persons  who 
are  detained  are  scared  and  sign  papers 
without  really  understanding  what  they 
are  signing.  As  Arana  noted  in  a later 
seminar,  “even  criminals  have  rights  that 
are  protected.  Why  should  we  not  also 
protect  the  rights  of  the  undocumented?” 

Lew  outlined  a variety  of  ways  that 
people  can  obtain  legal  status  in  the  U.S. 
Two  areas  that  Lew  concentrated  on  were 
obtaining  legal  status  for  religious 
workers  such  as  pastors  and  the  process 
for  those  with  student  visas  to  gain 
permission  to  work  in  the  U.S.  Both  are 
areas  of  vital  concern  to  the  local  Men- 
nonite congregations.  This  year  alone  the 
Council  of  Anabaptist  Leader’s  Immigra- 
tion Committee  has  helped  three  persons 
gain  proper  documentation  for  continued 
service  in  church  leadership. 

Don  Sensenig  of  MCC  U.S.  and  Mary 
Jude  Postel  of  Overground  Railroad 


talked  about  how  their  agencies  are  cur- 
rently assisting  people  with  immigration 
difficulties. 

LeRoy  Eberly,  chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration Committee  and  pastor  of 
Gethsemani  Brethren  in  Christ  Church, 
discussed  the  pastoral  care  of  undocu- 
mented persons.  Many  questions  were 
raised,  including  if  there  was  a difference 
between  the  pastoral  care  of  those  with 
legal  status  and  those  without.  He 
pointed  out  numerous  areas  where 
undocumented  people  present  a more 
challenging  pastoral  opportunity.  Among 


those  areas  were  family  separation, 
boredom,  fear,  finances,  and  lack  of  trust. 

The  convocation  concluded  with  a wor- 
ship service.  One  family’s  need  for  several 
hundred  dollars  to  avoid  a major  problem 
was  discovered  during  the  day,  and  a spe- 
cial offering  of  $300  was  collected  during 
the  service. 

Tape  recordings  of  the  two  presenta- 
tions by  Lew,  one  by  Eberly,  one  by 
Arana,  and  the  closing  service  are 
available  for  $3.50  each  from  Allan  Yoder 
at  15403  Las  Becinas  Dr.,  La  Puente,  CA 
91744. 


Participants  sing  “You're  My  Brother , You’re  My  Sister”  during  the  closing  session  of  the  Immi- 
gration Convocation  to  look  at  the  problems  of  undocumented  people  in  Los  Angeles. 


Millersville  (Pa.) 

Youth  Village 
curtails  services 

Millersville  (Pa.)  Youth  Village,  a Men- 
nonite program  for  delinquent  and  prede- 
linquent young  people,  is  drastically  cur- 
tailing its  services.  The  reasons  are 
mostly  financial.  On  Nov.  7,  the  village 
will  discontinue  its  housing  and  on- 
grounds  treatment  programs. 

Known  formerly  as  Mennonite  Chil- 
dren’s Home,  the  78-year-old  ministry 


has  served  over  1,800  children  in  need  of 
shelter,  care,  and  treatment.  The  agency 
has  faced  other  crossroads  over  the  years, 
but  administrator  Daryl  Garber  said  this 
crisis  is  far  more  serious. 

“We  do  not  have  enough  boys  to  fill  the 
house  and  cover  our  costs,”  he  said. 
“County  agencies  tell  us  that  our  program 
is  excellent  but  the  current  trend  is  not  to 
place  boys  in  group  homes.”  Agencies  try 
to  work  with  the  youth  in  their  home  set- 
ting. 

Ironically,  the  village  had  enjoyed  in- 


creased support  from  its  church  and  com- 
munity constituency  during  the  past 
year.  It  had  hired  a public  relations  direc- 
tor, who  helped  increase  contributions  by 
300  percent. 

The  village’s  Board  of  Directors  is  cur- 
rently in  dialogue  with  Lancaster  Con- 
ference and  with  potential  affiliates  in 
the  hope  of  finding  new  ways  to  continue 
some  kind  of  ministry.  “I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  a worthwhile  mission  will  con- 
tinue to  find  a home  on  these  grounds,” 
said  board  president  Harold  Esbenshade. 
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A family  who  lost  their  home  in  the  1985  earth- 
quake stand  in  front  of  a new  Mennonite-built 
house  in  Ciudad  Guzman. 


Mennonites  in  Mexico 
cooperate  in 
quake  reconstruction 

Volunteers  from  the  northern  Mexico  old- 
order  Mennonite  colonies,  National  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Church  of  Mexico  City, 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee  are 
cooperating  in  an  earthquake  reconstruc- 
tion project  in  Ciudad  Cuzman,  Mexico. 
The  three  groups  signed  an  agreement 
earlier  this  year  that  called  for  the  build- 
ing of  75  to  100  houses  for  poor  families 
who  lost  their  homes  in  the  September 
1985  quake. 

Carlos  Diaz,  a Mennonite  from  Mexico 
City,  is  the  project’s  construction  super- 
visor. A committee  from  the  Mennonite 
colonies  is  providing  five  volunteers  to 
work  in  construction  and  MCC  workers 
Don  and  Esther  Clymer  succeeded  Carl 
Epp  as  directors  of  the  project  in  August. 

Herman  Bontrager,  MCC  secretary  for 
Latin  America,  reports  that  financial 
contributions  to  the  reconstruction  pro- 
ject have  been  generous  and  that  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  effort  is  being  considered. 
Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  also  provides  funds. 

A new  kind  of  construction  is  being  in- 
troduced into  the  area  by  the  Mennonites. 
Traditionally  brick  construction  is  used, 
but  some  new  Mennonite-built  houses  are 
made  of  poured,  reinforced  concrete. 
Steel  forms  for  the  houses  were  designed 
and  made  by  Mennonite  colonists  in 
Cuahtemoc,  Mexico.  This  type  of  con- 
struction is  more  earthquake  resistant,  is 
faster  than  bricklaying,  and  does  not  re- 
quire skilled  bricklayers. 

Local  Mexicans  have  been  hired  to  sup- 
plement Mennonite  volunteer  work.  Sev- 
eral of  these  workers  have  received  new 
houses  through  the  project  and  are  will- 
ing to  work  long  hours  to  help  others  com- 
plete their  houses.  So  far  20  houses  have 
been  completed  and  several  more  are 
under  construction. 

The  Mexico  City  Mennonites  hope  to 
start  a church  in  the  community  and 
construct  a small  chapel.  “A  spiritual 
ministry  resulting  from  doors  being 


opened  by  an  MCC  program  has  been  the 
pattern  in  many  countries,”  said  Epp, 
“and  it  may  happen  again  in  Mexico.” 

Mennonite  seminaries 
discuss  ways  to  meet 
urgent  need  for  pastors 

Faculty  members  and  staff  from  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  met  at 
Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 
Center  recently  to  address  projected  pas- 
toral needs  in  the  Mennonite  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  churches. 

Joined  by  representatives  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church’s  Theological  Education 
Committee  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  they  discussed  ways  the 
seminaries  work  together  and  separately 
to  prepare  pastors.  Surveys  show  that 
over  100  new  pastors  will  be  called  in  each 
of  the  next  15  years.  Many  will  be  called 
without  previous  theological  training, 
particularly  in  Mennonite  schools. 

Guest  speaker  for  one  session  was 
William  Sullivan,  co-author  of  Habits  of 
the  Heart,  on  the  topic  “Individualism 
and  Commitment  in  American  Life:  The 
Context  for  Education  for  Ministry.” 

A panel  identified  issues  related  to  pas- 
toral needs.  Data  regarding  the  level  of 


training  represented  in  current  pastors 
and  projected  educational  needs  were 
presented  as  a basis  for  later  discussion. 

Participants  noted  that  leadership 
qualities  can  be  recognized  and  nurtured, 
but  they  cannot  be  developed  by  the 
seminaries  in  people  in  whom  they  are 
not  present.  Conferences  and  congrega- 
tions are  responsible  for  recognizing  those 
gifts  and  calling  people  to  leadership. 

Several  recommendations  were 
developed  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
seminaries  in  the  future.  Among  those 
were  that  students  preparing  for  pastoral 
ministry  should  be  involved  in  congrega- 
tional internships,  calendar  arrange- 
ments should  permit  current  leaders  to 
take  advantage  of  seminary  courses,  and 
materials  should  be  prepared  for  pastors 
in  off-campus  settings. 

The  faculties  also  underscored  that  the 
seminaries  need  to  prepare  graduates  for 
outreach  and  to  incorporate  new  believ- 
ers. Current  programs  need  to  be  re- 
viewed to  assess  their  adequacy  for  this 
task.  The  participants  affirmed  that  they 
want  to  continue  working  within  the 
context  of  larger  denominational  goals. 

The  conference  was  financed  by  a grant 
from  Lilly  Endowment  of  Indianapolis. 
The  three-year  grant  will  support  con- 
tinuing work  to  address  theological 
education  needs  among  Mennonites. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Daring  to  risk  for  another 

In  thinking,  panicking,  praying,  and  meditating  about  the  Ten-Year 
Goals,  I have  been  reminded  of  an  experience  which  radically  changed  my 
understanding  of  my  responsibility  to  others. 

Some  years  ago  I took  a day  off  from  work  after  a long  stretch 
without  a break.  For  some  unknown  reason  I felt  compelled  to  do  my 
laundry.  (Laundry  is  a thing  I hate  with  a passion.)  As  I walked  across  the 
lawn  to  the  laundry  room,  I remember  noticing  the  blue  sky,  the  birds,  the 
buzz  of  the  riding  mower,  and  then  hearing  a woman  screaming  over  and 
over  again. 

At  first  I thought  I must  be  imagining  things  since  no  one  else  was 
responding.  As  I moved  toward  the  sound  I saw  a mother  screaming, 
searching  frantically  for  a child  in  the  midst  of  a burning  apartment. 

After  a few  seconds’  reflection,  I went  in  after  the  mother,  brought 
her  out,  and  kept  her  outside  by  promising  to  go  in  after  her  son.  I went  in 
but  became  convinced  (by  the  Holy  Spirit  I’m  sure)  that  the  child  was  out- 
side. Sure  enough,  I found  him  crying  outside  the  back  door.  I took  the  boy 
and  his  mother  to  a neighbor,  called  the  fire  department,  and  held  them  as 
they  cried  out  their  fright,  wishing  I could  do  the  same. 

Although  I rarely  think  about  this  experience,  my  gut  level  response 
to  the  Ten-Year  Goals  reminds  me  of  the  lessons  learned.  I truly  believe 
that  the  essence  of  the  goals  is  daring  to  take  risks  on  behalf  of  another,  to 
care  so  much  for  those  that  are  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation  that  we  in- 
stinctively put  all  of  ourselves  (money,  time,  reputation)  on  the  line  for 
another. 

We  are  compelled  to  move  in  spite  of  our  fear  and  in  spite  of  the  possi- 
bility of  failure.  We  must  each  decide  to  risk,  to  go  after,  and  then  nur- 
ture. We  must  continually  renew  our  decision  to  act. — Joy  Lovett 
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Spanish-language 
curriculum  project 
moves  forward 

Important  decisions  were  made  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Anabaptist 
Curriculum  for  Congregational  Bible 
Education — known  by  its  Spanish  ac- 
ronym of  CAEBC — at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Miami.  The  project  serves  Spanish- 
speaking Mennonites  in  both  North  and 
South  America. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  meeting 
was  a representative — Lawrence 
Greaser — of  the  Council  of  International 
Ministries,  the  inter-Mennonite  mission 
administrators  group,  which  has  sup- 
ported CAEBC  from  its  beginning. 

To  date  CAEBC  has  published  four 
books  of  the  adult  curriculum  series  in 
Spanish  and  a fifth  one  is  ready  to  pub- 
lish. A brief  evaluation  of  these  lessons 
shows  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  com- 
pletely the  needs  of  the  different  regions 
and  countries.  However,  the  teachers  and 
congregations  who  have  used  the  lessons 
so  far  are  satisfied  with  them  and  hope 
that  they  continue  to  be  published. 

CAEBC  is  also  undertaking  the 
preparation  of  a curriculum  for  children. 
The  instruction  manual  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  curriculum  is  in 
preparation  and  will  appear  soon. 
Presently  an  editorial  director  for  this 
project  is  being  sought. 

Another  concern  of  the  group  has  been 
the  formation  of  an  entity  to  stimulate 
and  coordinate  the  publication  of 
Anabaptist  literature  in  Spanish.  Since 
this  concern  is  shared  by  other  groups, 
such  as  the  Central  American  leadership 
training  program  (SEMILLA)  and  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee,  CAEBC  is 
ready  to  consult  with  these  organizations 
to  crystallize  the  idea.  While  the  direction 
to  be  taken  in  this  area  is  being  decided, 
CAEBC  will  continue  functioning  with  its 
present  structure  until  its  current 
projects  are  completed. 

Arnoldo  Casas,  working  out  of  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 


Outgoing  editorial  director  Hector  Valencia 
chats  with  his  successor,  Marta  Quiroga  de 
Alvarez,  at  a recent  CAEBC  meeting  in  Miami. 


tries  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  executive 
director  of  CAEBC.  Lupe  De  Leon  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  chairs  the  Executive 
Committee. 

During  its  Miami  meeting,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  named  Marta  Quiroga  de 
Alvarez  as  editorial  director  of  the  adult 
curriculum,  replacing  Hector  Valencia, 
who  resigned  after  six  years.  She  lives  in 
Argentina,  where  she  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  an  edu- 
cator with  experience  in  the  field  of 
publications.  For  many  years  hers  was 
the  voice  heard  over  the  Luz  y Verdad 
{Light  and  Truth)  and  De  Corazon  a 
Corazon  (Heart  to  Heart)  radio  programs. 
She  has  been  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
CAEBC  Executive  Committee  since  the 
beginning. 


MBM-related  churches 
in  Europe  discuss 
‘denominationalism’ 

Christians  from  seven  European  coun- 
tries, representing  at  least  nine  congrega- 
tions related  to  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  attended  the  1986  European 
Colloquium  near  Brussels,  Belgium,  Aug. 
8-13.  About  half  of  the  33  adult  par- 
ticipants in  the  annual  event  were  MBM 
missionaries  and  half  were  European 
members  of  MBM-related  congregations. 

The  main  topic  for  discussion  was  de- 
nominationalism. Specifically,  do  the 
MBM-related  congregations  identify 
themselves  as  Mennonite ? A related  ques- 
tion was:  Is  our  Mennonitism  like  an 
identity  card  we  pull  out  only  when 
asked,  or  is  it  like  a flag  we  wave  in  the 
marketplace? 

Perspectives  on  MBM  work  in  Euorpe 
were  given  by  French  Mennonite  leader 
Gilbert  Klopfenstein  and  Spanish 
Anabaptist  leader  Jose  Lois  Suarez.  A 
seven-member  panel  from  Belgium 
shared  how  the  Mennonite  witness  and 
identity  is  expressed  in  that  country. 

Reporting  on  developments  over  the 
past  year  in  each  of  the  congregations 
was  central  to  the  program.  Intercessory 
prayer  often  followed  these  reports. 
Many  participants  expressed  deep  appre- 
ciation for  this  annual  gathering  and  said 
for  them  it  is  a spiritual  home.  For  some 
it  is  the  largest  gathering  of  Mennonites 
they  have  ever  experienced. 

For  MBM  missionaries  the  colloquium 
becomes  a substitute  family.  As  for  the 
children,  they  meet  with  others  who  are 
“strange”  (from  two  cultures)  in  the  same 
way  they  are.  Whether  or  not  it  is  Men- 
nonite in  a denominational  sense,  the 
colloquium  is  central  in  the  lives  of  the 
emerging  MBM-related  groups  in 
Belgium,  England,  Ireland,  France, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  Portugal. 


Marvin  and  Mary  A lene  Miller 


BACK  TO  JAPAN 

Millers  minister  as 
university  professors 

“In  my  classroom  I have  a congregation  in 
front  of  me  every  day,”  said  Marvin 
Miller,  who,  along  with  Mary  Alene,  have 
been  self-supporting  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  in  Japan  for  20  years. 
They  minister  daily,  through  their  roles 
as  university  professors  in  Hokkaido,  to 
countless  students  and  colleagues.  Millers 
returned  to  Japan  recently  after  a six- 
week  North  American  assignment. 

“As  we  teach  we  have  the  freedom  to 
create  our  own  material,”  Marvin  ex- 
plained, allowing  them  to  shape  values, 
dialogue  about  belief  systems,  and  con- 
front the  current  issues  their  students  are 
facing.  Added  Mary  Alene:  “I’m  teaching 
a class  next  term,  ‘Life  Issues  in  the 
1980s,’  where  we’ll  talk  about  love,  death, 
values,  beliefs,  peace,  and  justice.” 

Marvin  is  an  English  professor  at  an 
agricultural  university  in  Obihiro.  Mary 
Alene  teaches  a variety  of  classes  at  a 
women’s  junior  college  in  Sapporo.  They 
also  each  taught  a course  this  past  year  at 
Eastern  Hokkaido  Bible  School— the 
leadership  training  effort  of  Japan  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Mary  Alene  commented  about  the  slow 
numerical  growth  of  Christianity  in 
Japan.  “It’s  an  embarrassing  problem, 
and  yet  we  know  more  and  more  people 
are  claiming  a Christian  faith,  although 
often  secretly,”  she  said.  Marvin  added: 
“There’s  not  a societal  mood  in  Japan,  in 
contrast  to  South  Korea,  which  makes 
Christianity  socially  acceptable.” 

Japanese  Mennonites,  because  of  their 
minority  social  position,  have  had  a dis- 
proportionate influence  in  spite  of  their 
small  number.  “Many  look  to  the  Men- 
nonites as  reconcilers,  especially  between 
Christian  groups,”  said  Marvin.  “Several 
creative  social  service  and  educational 
projects  have  had  significant  impact.” 
The  peace  witness  of  Mennonites  is  an- 
other growing  distinctive. 

Also  growing  in  witness  is  a coffee- 
house ministry— Beth  Shalom— in 
Obihiro.  It  attracts  people  who  are  hesi- 
tant about  entering  a church  building. 

Marvin  is  a native  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
Mary  Alene  (Cender)  is  from  Fisher,  111. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jan  Gleysteen,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

The  appointment  of  another  one  of  the 
Lapp  brothers — James— to  an  important 
church  assignment  (“Church  News,”  Oct. 
7)  is  really  a tribute  to  their  saintly 
parents,  John  E.  and  Edith  Lapp  of 
Souderton,  Pa. 

Bishop  Lapp  and  his  wife  have 
demonstrated  their  love  for  our  church 
and  the  creative  application  of  Christian 
principles  not  only  to  their  own  children 
but  to  many  of  us  in  the  spiritual  family 
as  well.  We  especially  remember  Brother 
Lapp’s  wholehearted  support  at  the 
genesis  of  our  Anabaptist  heritage 
projects  in  the  late  60s  and  early  70s — the 
Christopher  Dock  bicentennial,  the  film- 
ing of  The  Quiet  in  the  Land,  helping  to 
save  the  historic  Germantown  congrega- 
tion from  extinction,  and  more. 

One  thing  for  sure:  with  John  A.  Lapp 
serving  as  executive  secretary  of  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee,  Joseph  Lapp 
as  president-elect  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Mary  as  acting  principal  of 
Bethany  Christian  High  School,  and  now 
James’  appointment  as  executive 
secretary  of  General  Board,  no  one  dare 
call  our  denomination  di-Lapp-idated! 


John  Rogers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A few  comments  in  response  to  Carl 
Keener’s  letter  (“Readers  Say,”  Oct.  7): 

1.  Dan’s  editorial  was  not  an  exhaustive 
report  on  the  consultation.  He  selected 
particular  elements  of  the  Consultation 
on  Spirituality  to  which  he  wished  to 
respond.  So  his  sharing  of  my  response  to 
Ed  Stoltzfus  also  was  selective — i.e.,  it 
was  the  first  sentence  of  my  response. 

2.  It  is  not  accurate  to  suggest  that  my 
position  is  that  “our  knowledge  of  God’s 
activities  is,  apparently,  only  a ‘faith 
statement,’  ” the  implication  being  (as 
Carl  develops  in  the  rest  of  his  letter)  that 
I place  faith  “beyond  any  intelligible  cri- 
terion.” In  my  presentation  at  the  consul- 
tation on  “Reflections  on  Human 
Emergence  in  Christ,”  in  the  whole  of  my 
response  to  Ed  and  to  others,  and  in  other 
writing  and  speaking  I have  done  on 
human  emergence  in  Christ,  I have 
consistently  tried  to  present  an  underly- 
ing “logic”  of  Christian  existence  that 


moves  beyond  uncritical  and  relatively 
esoteric  faith  affirmations. 

3.  My  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  faith  and  reason  is  not  that  faith 
opposes  or  negates  reason  but  that  faith 
informs  reason  and  reason  informs  faith. 
Mystery,  which  underlies  faith,  is  not 
inherently  unreasonable.  The  issue  is, 
what  are  the  canons  of  our  reason  or  logic 
whereby  we  approach  mystery— and  I 
perceive  all  of  life,  not  just  God,  as 
essentially  mysterious. 

4.  In  our  attempts  to  make  the  Chris- 
tian message  intelligible,  we  must  not 
assume  that  the  prevailing  “logic”  or  “log- 
ics” of  our  day  are  necessarily  normative 
for  truly  human  existence.  For  example, 
for  the  person  who  sees  life  essentially  as 
centered  in  himself  or  herself  in  competi- 
tion with  others  or  who  believes  “that 
mystery  is  only  temporary  in  life;  that  it 
is  dispensable  like  garbage  is,  and  only 
needs  to  be  eliminated  by  the  ever- 
advancing  marches  of  scientific  discovery 
and  method”  (Matthew  Fox,  On  Becoming 
a Musical,  Mystical  Bear:  Spirituality 
American  Style,  p.  30),  the  Christian 
message  may  not  be  intelligible  because  it 
does  not  begin  with  such  premises. 

The  Christian  message  calls  into  ques- 
tion these  presuppositions  and  offers 
other  criteria  for  what  it  means  to  be 
truly  human.  So,  then,  we  present  the 
Christian  message  in  the  radicalness  of 
its  own  logic — which  we  as  Christians 
may  need  to  allow  to  inform  us  more 
radically— believing  that  it  is  truth  and 
that  it  undergirds  our  movement  into 
fuller  understanding  of  truth. 


Christine  Thompson,  Radnor,  Pa. 

I would  like  to  express  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  authors  of  “Under- 
standing a Complex  Situation”  (Sept.  30). 
The  wisdom  and  experience  behind  what 
they  share  helps  me  remember  what 
God’s  priorities  are. 

Such  prophetic  offerings  are  sorely 
needed  by  many  of  us  who  are  inundated 
with  urgent  and  contradictory  messages 
calling  for  political  expediency.  While  we 
are  seeking  the  righteous  or  best  answer, 
much  can  be  done  by  us  followers  of 
Christ. 

I was  also  encourged  to  note  that  some 
have  chosen  to  write  to  leaders  of  our  own 
governments  expressing  concern  over 
certain  policies.  Such  a call  to  witness  de- 
mands an  utmost  dependence  on  God. 

But  I would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
while  we  must  continue  to  call  for  justice 
where  we  find  its  absence,  we  need  to  re- 
member to  thank  God  for  justice  when 
and  where  it  exists.  Much  injustice  exists 
in  the  world  as  well  as  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  need  to  speak  out  against 
it.  But  where  we  do  enjoy  justice  and 
freedom,  we  are  uncomfortable  in  giving 
thanks  and  recognition  for  fear  we  will 


appear  to  be  more  flag  waver  than  Chris- 
tian. 

Mennonites  who  feel  led  to  write  their 
concerns  to  their  leaders  should  balance 
their  concern  for  the  evils  of  institutions 
with  letters  of  praise  and  appreciation  for 
the  good  in  those  institutions. 


Willis  L.  Breckbill,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I think  it’s  great  that  we  have  a paper, 
Gospel  Herald,  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
which  allows  for  diversity. 

Certainly  not  everyone  would  agree 
with  the  ministry  of  Dean  Hochstetler  as 
reported  in  the  article  by  Bob  Baker 
(Sept.  30).  I am  glad  you  printed  the 
article,  but  some  concern  has  been  raised 
about  the  caption  under  Dean’s  picture: 
“Dean  Hochstetler:  ordained  recently  by 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference  to  fight 
demons.  ” 

This  leans  toward  sensationalism 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  neither  the 
intention  of  Bob  Baker  in  writing  the 
article  nor  of  Dean  in  his  ministry.  The 
caption  feels  incongruent  with  the  article. 


Lome  Horst,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

The  Bible  gives  us  many  references  to 
people  being  angry.  Moses  became  very 
angry.  Jesus  chased  the  animals  out  of 
the  temple  and  overthrew  the  tables  of 
the  money  changers.  My  wife  and  I expe- 
rienced a little  of  that  anger  when  we  saw 
the  picture  in  the  July  29  issue,  with  Paul 
Yoder  and  Lowell  Hertzler  throwing  Hal 
Lindsey’s  books  into  the  trash. 

Four  thoughts  came  to  my  mind:  (1) 
Was  it  really  necessary  to  insert  this  pic- 
ture in  Gospel  Herald?  (2)  Throwing 
something  means  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
it.  (3)  Doesn’t  trash  mean  a place  to  put 
something  that’s  not  worth  having  or 
keeping?  (4)  By  using  Hal  Lindsey’s  name 
as  the  author  of  his  books  that  were 
thrown  in  the  trash  is  an  insult  to  him. 

What  is  so  wrong  with  Bible  prophecy? 
Our  late  pastor-bishop  C.  F.  Derstine 
used  to  give  lectures  on  prophecy  and 
they  were  well  received  and  believed.  We 
seldom  hear  about  prophecy  any  more.  Is 
it  too  old-fashioned  or  not  believed  any- 
more? 


Paul  P.  Esch,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mike  Bender,  in  “Readers  Say”  (Aug. 
26),  objects  to  removing  Hal  Lindsey’s 
books  from  the  Choice  Books  list  because 
he  is  a “sincere  Christian  brother.”  Since 
when  do  we,  who  espouse  Anabaptist 
theology,  count  sincerity  as  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  what  is  or  is  not  acceptable? 

“The  Irony  of  Tim  La  Haye”  by  the  edi- 
tor, in  the  same  issue,  explains  it  well.  We 
have  a lot  of  reading  and  dialogue  to  catch 
up  on  to  help  us  know  who  we  are  and 
what  we  believe. 
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Seeds  distributed  to  farmers  in  Ethiopia.  Over  60  metric  tons  of  wheat,  Ethiopian  t’eff 

staple  grain , Mexican  haricot  beans,  and  chickpea  seeds  were  distributed  to  over  l+,800 
farmers  in  north-central  Ethiopia  recently  through  the  Gerado  Catchment  Rehabilitation 
Projec  t of  Mennoni te  Mission  in  Ethiopia. 

The  distribution  was  part  of  a larger  three-year  Mennonite  Central  Committee-funded 
project  designed  to  enable  farmers  in  the  Gerado  Valley  to  begin  farming  after  the  198k- 
1985  drought  there.  Although  the  rains  have  returned  to  the  valley,  farmers  were  severely 
set  back  during  the  drought  and  still  need  help  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

A local  committee  including  government  workers  and  farm  leaders  decided  which 
farmers'  associations  needed  seeds.  The  leaders  of  the  11  selected  associations  then  decided 
which  of  their  members  were  eligible  to  receive  seeds. 

The  three-year  MCC-funded  project,  valued  at  $2.9  million,  will  help  restore  productivity 
in  the  Gerado  River  drainage  basin  through  forestation,  soil  conservation,  erosion  control, 
and  agricultural  rehabilitation.  The  project  is  currently  on  hold,  however,  due  to  dis- 
aareement  on  project  ownership  between  various  Ethiopian  government  departments. 


Sex  education  is  a concern  in  55  percent  of 
the  congregations  responding  to  a survey 

conducted  recently  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  But  81  percent  of 
the  congregations  said  they  have  no  sex-educa- 
tion program.  During  the  past  year,  only  39 
percent  of  the  congregations  had  more  than 
one  sermon  that  dealt  with  sexual  purity.  On 
the  matter  of  premarital  sex  among  their 
young  people,  57  percent  of  the  congregations 
said  “a  few”  engage  in  it,  18  percent  said 
“some,”  and  7 percent  said  “many.”  The  survey 
form  was  sent  to  922  Mennonite  congregations 
throughout  North  America.  Responses  were 
received  from  130. 

The  fourth  of  seven  health  ethics  hearings 
drew  100  people  to  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.) 
Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  20.  Sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  the  hearings  address 
matters  of  life  and  death  in  a society  overtaken 
with  rapid  advances— and  skyrocketing 
costs — in  medicine.  “Develop  now,  think  later” 
seems  to  be  the  trend  in  modern  medicine,  but 
MMA  is  determined  to  think  now  before 
developing  concrete  strategies  to  deal  with  dif- 
ficult ethical  dilemmas  in  health  care.  “If  these 
meetings  get  people  talking,  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful,” said  Ron  Litwiller,  MMA’s  vice- 
president  for  mutual  aid  services. 

Crib  death  claimed  the  life  of  a five-month- 
old  missionary  child  returning  to  North 
America.  Matthew  Joseph,  son  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  Mark 
and  Mardi  Manary,  died  during  an  Oct.  1 flight 
from  Nairobi,  Kenya,  to  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands.  Manarys,  who  are  medical  mis- 
sionaries at  Shirati  Hospital  in  Tanzania,  were 
on  their  way  to  Illinois  for  a two-month  leave. 
Matthew  was  the  couple’s  only  child. 

Contributions  to  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  have  fallen  behind  the  amount 
needed  to  meet  costs.  August  receipts  were 
$42,000  less  than  August  of  last  year,  while 
September  receipts  were  about  equal  to  the 
previous  September.  But  this  year’s  budget  for 
missions  is  6 percent  higher  than  last  year’s. 
Eastern  Board  is  the  mission  agency  of 
Lancaster  Conference.  Treasurer  Norman 
Shenk  predicts  that  an  average  of  $60  from 
each  of  the  conference’s  17,000  members  will 
be  needed  in  December  to  meet  mission  costs. 

Nov.  9 has  been  designated  “Stewardship 
Day”  by  the  Mennonite  Church.  Congrega- 
tions are  encouraged  to  celebrate  the  day  in 
some  way.  The  aim,  according  to  the  planners, 
is  for  all  members  to  “recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge God  as  the  owner  and  giver  of  all  they  are 
and  all  they  have.”  A packet  of  Stewardship 
Day  materials  is  available  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  at  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7536. 

A variety  of  Winter  Voluntary  Service  op- 
portunities are  available  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  for  people  who  wish  to  spend 
the  cold  months  in  the  South  and  serve  the 
church  at  the  same  time.  The  service  locations 
are  Brownsville,  Tex.;  Tucson,  Ariz.;  and 
several  places  in  Florida.  Volunteers  spend 
three  or  four  days  a week  in  service  for  two  to 
six  months  while  they  enjoy  the  local  sights 
and  weather.  The  work  in  Texas  and  Arizona  is 
primarily  home  repair  for  needy  families, 
while  the  work  in  Florida  is  helping  mission 
churches  in  various  ways.  Openings  in  Tucson 
are  already  filled  for  the  months  of  December 
through  March,  but  people  are  still  needed 
before  and  after  that  period.  More  information 
is  available  from  Beth  Hunsberger  at  MBM, 


Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294- 
7523. 

Congregations  and  conferences  interested  in 
using  Voluntary  Service  carpenters  are  en- 
couraged to  contact  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, which  has  been  sending  Paul  and  Nancy 
Showalter  to  a variety  of  projects— mostly 
mission  related— throughout  North  America 
the  past  year.  Persons  who  would  like  to  be- 
come VS  carpenters  are  also  encouraged  to 
contact  MBM.  The  address  and  phone  number 
is  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  219-294- 
7523. 

Many  congregations  are  studying  human 
sexuality,  as  evidenced  by  the  need  for  a third 
printing  of  the  study  document  entitled  Hu- 
man Sexuality  in  the  Christian  Life.  The  docu- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  1985,  with  hopes  that 
sexuality  issues  can  be  dealt  with  further  at 
the  next  General  Assembly.  Congregations  are 
encouraged  to  complete  their  study  soon  and 
send  their  report  forms  to  their  conference  of- 
fice. More  information  about  the  study  process 
is  available  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 


gregational Ministries  at  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7536. 

Kenneth  Bauman  was  elected  president  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 

during  the  denomination’s  recent  triennial 
meeting  in  Saskatoon,  Sask.  He  succeeded  Ab- 
botsford, B.C.,  pastor  Jake  Tilitzky,  who 
served  the  maximum  six  years.  Bauman  is  pas- 
tor of  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Berne,  Ind. 
He  was  also  a missionary  in  India  and  has 
served  on  a variety  of  denominational  boards 
and  committees. 

Ten  young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
22  have  begun  one-year  overseas  assign- 
ments through  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
They  are  part  of  a ministry  called  SALT  (Serve 
and  Learn  Together)  International  Program. 
The  10  are  Marybeth  Barrie  of  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  going  to  Taiwan;  Craig  Friesen  of  Clear- 
brook,  B.C.,  going  to  Paraguay;  Phil  Groh  of 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  going  to  Brazil;  Maureen 
Klippenstein  of  Swift  Current,  Sask.,  going  to 
Zimbabwe;  Scott  Landis  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  go- 
ing to  Zambia;  Ron  Lipp  of  Winnipeg,  Man., 
going  to  Brazil;  Rebecca  Moyer  of  New 
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Dundee,  Ont.,  going  to  Paraguay:  Allan 
Neudorf  of  Rosthern,  Sask.,  going  to  Brazil; 
Kelly  Mae  Penner  of  New  Hazelton,  B.C.,  going 
to  Brazil;  and  Ron  Winter  of  Rosthern,  Sask., 
going  to  Brazil. 

Nearly  20  Mennonites  were  among  some  300 
people  attending  Crossroads  86,  an  interde- 
nominational leadership  training  conference 
for  strengthening  the  church’s  ministry  with 
young  adults.  A dozen  denominations  were 
represented  at  the  recent  event  in  Lake  Ge- 
neva, Wis.,  held  for  the  second  time  in  four 
years.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  six-day  conference  included 
presentations,  workshops,  panel  discussions, 
worship,  and  communion — all  around  the 
theme  “What  Does  God  Require  of  Us?” 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  executive 
secretary  A1  Meyer  began  a one-year  sab- 
batical from  his  duties  recently.  From  Sep- 
tember to  February,  he  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Ellen,  are  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  near  the  library 
resources  of  the  University  of  California, 
Graduate  Theological  Union,  and  New  College 
of  California.  Meyer  is  engaged  in  a study/ 
writing  project  on  developing  an  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  theology  of  institutions.  After  that, 
he  and  his  wife  will  travel  to  third-world  coun- 
tries to  gain  a better  awareness  of  the  third 
world  as  a context  for  setting  Mennonite 
educational  priorities  and  to  contribute  in 
some  way  to  Mennonite  witness  and  service  - 

The  assignment  of  Ivory  Coast  mission 
workers  Dave  and  Wilma  Shank  will  include 
four  months  in  North  America  each  year.  For 
three  years,  starting  this  fall,  they  are  spend- 
ing September  through  January  working  with 
the  Church  Relations  Department  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  They  will  speak  in 
congregations,  participate  in  mission  retreats 
for  college  students,  and  recruit  people  for 
MBM  work  in  West  Africa.  Dave  will  also  co- 
teach “The  Mission  of  the  Church”  at  Goshen 
College  each  fall. 

Nine  North  American  Mennonites,  who 
found  themselves  together  for  language 
study  in  Antigua,  Guatemala,  gathered  for 
dinner  and  fellowship  recently.  All  were  study- 
ing Spanish  through  various  programs  in  the 
city.  The  nine  were  Luke  and  Miriam  Stoltzfus 
of  Philadelphia,  Sally  Jacober  of  San 
Francisco,  Jim  Shuman  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  four  missionaries 
assigned  to  three  different  Central  American 
countries— Mary  Kropf,  Bill  and  Marla 
Johnson,  and  David  Martin. 

Herald  Press  has  reprinted  a dozen  of  its 
more  popular  books.  The  books — with  the 
author’s  name,  the  number  of  printings,  and 
the  total  in  print— are:  Real  People  by  Martha 
Denlinger  (eighth— 75,000),  A Parsing  Guide 
to  the  Greek  New  Testament  by  Nathan  Han 
(13th — 39,000),  The  Bible  Smuggler  by  Louise 
Vernon  (14th — 36,500),  What  Mennonites 
Believe  by  J.  C.  Wenger  (seventh — 25,000), 
Greek-English  Concordance  by  J.  B.  Smith 
(sixth— 14,000),  African  Fables  That  Teach 
About  God  (fifth — 11,500),  A Spirituality  of 
the  Road  by  David  Bosch  (third— 7,600),  Christ 
and  the  Powers  by-  Hendrik  Berkhof  (fifth— 
7,400),  All  That  We  Are  We  Give  by  James 
Fairfield  (fourth— 7,300),  On  Troublesome 
Creek  by  Melody  Davis  (fourth— 7,000),  Add 
Justice  to  Your  Shopping  List  by  Marilyn 
Helmuth  Voran  (second— 6,000),  and  The 
Schleitheim  Confession,  translated  and  edited 
by  John  Yoder  (third— 5,000).  Herald  Press  is  a 
division  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Dick  Miller  resigned  as  distribution  and  ser- 
vices manager  for  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  in 

September.  However,  he  will  continue  working  for 
MMA  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  finish  several 


assignments.  Beginning  in  January,  Miller  will 
work  independently  for  MMA  as  a consultant, 
providing  technical  assistance  and  marketing 
advice.  He  also  will  start  his  own  consulting 
business  to  help  Mennonite  employers  put  to- 
gether insurance  plans  for  their  employees. 

A record  $42,000  was  raised  at  this  year’s 
Labor  Day  auction  for  Adriel  School — a 

Mennonite-related  child  treatment  center  in 
West  Liberty,  Ohio.  The  event,  sponsored  by 
the  Adriel  Auxiliary,  featured  88  quilts 
donated  by  women’s  groups  and  individuals  in 
four  states.  The  proceeds  will  go  toward  the 
John  L.  Yoder  Activity  Center  now  under 
construction. 

A new  congregation  in  Ohio  held  its  first 
baptismal  service  on  Sept.  21.  The  one-year- 
old  Cornerstone  Mennonite  Fellowship  of  Plain 
City  baptized  six  people  and  received  10  others 
by  affirmation  of  faith.  The  congregation  cur- 
rently has  a membership  of  42,  with  an 
average  Sunday  morning  attendance  of  about 
60.  Ken  Benner  is  the  pastor. 

A church-planting  project  has  started  in  the 
Denver  suburb  of  Aurora.  It  is  led  by  Len  and 

Joan  Wiebe,  who  moved  there  in  September 
from  Newton,  Kans.,  where  Len  was  pastor  of 
Faith  Mennonite  Church.  The  project  is  the 
cooperative  effort  of  three  Denver  area  con- 
gregations, Rocky  Mountain  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  and  Western  District  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Bible 
study  groups  will  be  formed  initially  in  the 
Wiebe  home,  and  when  a large  enough  group 
has  been  gathered,  worship  and  other  activities 
will  be  started.  Local  Mennonites  welcomed 
Wiebes  and  commissioned  them  for  their  work 
during  a special  evening  of  activities  on  Sept. 
14  at  First  Mennonite  Church  of  Denver. 

The  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  YMCA  is  the  site  of  a 
new  Franconia  Conference  congregation — 

Bethlehem  Mennonite  Church.  It  began  hold- 
ing services  last  April  after  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion, prayer,  and  home  Bible  studies.  The  pas- 
toral leaders  are  veteran  church  planters 


Henry  and  Ida  Swartley.  Already  the  con- 
gregation has  outgrown  its  facilities  and  is 
considering  a larger  meeting  place. 

Several  Franconia  Conference  congrega- 
tions and  programs  are  bursting  their  seams 

and  have  built  or  rented  larger  facilities  in 
recent  months.  They  are  West  Philadelphia 
Mennonite  Fellowship,  Deep  Run  Mennonite 
Church  East,  Fredericksville  Mennonite 
Church,  Estrella  de  la  Manana,  Christopher 
Dock  Mennonite  High  School,  Mennonite  Aid 
Plans,  Hatfield  Mennonite  Home,  and  Indian 
Creek  Foundation. 

Trinity  Chapel  of  Eustis,  Fla.,  has  switched 
conference  affiliation  from  Southeast  to  Con- 
servative. The  four-year-old  congregation  has 
25  members.  Omer  Schrock  had  been  its  pas- 
tor, but  Fran  Overholt  assumed  leadership  in 
August. 

J.  L.  (Tony)  Hostetler  is  available  for  special 
meetings  in  congregations  anywhere 
throughout  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  focus 
can  be  renewal,  missions,  or  evangelistic.  No 
fee  or  honorarium  is  required,  but  free-will  of- 
ferings are  accepted.  Hostetler  has  been  a pas- 
tor at  seven  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
California,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Florida. 
More  information  can  be  obtained  from  him  at 
3326  SE  15th  PI.,  Cape  Coral,  FL  33904;  phone 
813-549-4894. 

Virginia  Mennonites  have  begun  a new  min- 
istry among  Vietnamese  immigrants  in 

Washington,  D.C.  It  is  led  by  James  Stauffer,  a 
former  missionary  in  Vietnam  and  most  re- 
cently pastor  of  Weavers  Mennonite  Church  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  Currently  there  are  20- 
25,000  Vietnamese  in  the  city,  and  there  are  six 
Vietnamese  Protestant  churches  and  two 
Catholic  churches.  One  of  the  Protestant  con- 
gregations is  independent,  and  Stauffer  is  re- 
lating primarily  to  that  one.  He  is  assisting  the 
Vietnamese  in  a variety  of  ways  while  plan- 
ning the  establishment  of  new  congregations. 
Stauffer  is  sponsored  by  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 


EMC  establishes  endowed  chair  in  professor’s  honor.  Daniel  Suter,  professor  emeritus 
of  biology  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  was  recognized  on  Sept.  19  as  an  endowed  chair 
was  established  in  his  honor.  Here  he  chats  with  President  Richard  Detweiler  (left)  and  the 
first  professor  appointed  to  the  chair — Roman  Miller. 

The  chair,  which  has  been  fully  funded  at  $700,000,  will  provide  annual  assistance  to 
the  Biology  Department  in  three  areas:  scholarships  for  students,  salary  and  benefits  for 
the  chair's  professor,  and  program  money  for  equipment,  research,  faculty  development, 
and  student  in ternships. 

Lee  Yoder,  director  of  advancement  at  EMC,  told  the  more  than  1,00  alunmi,  students, 
friends,  and  contributors  assembled  for  the  recognition  banquet  that  there  were  113 
con  tribu  tors  to  the  chair.  Th  e gifts  ranged  in  size  from  $20  to  $1 00, 000. 

The  professor  named  to  the  chair  is  Roman  Miller,  who  came  to  EMC  last  year  from 
West  Virginia  University  Medical  Center,  where  he  was  involved  in  research  and  teaching 
in  the  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology  Department. 

Suter  taught  at  EMC  from  191+8  until  his  retirement  last  year.  During  that  time,  his 
biology  students  had  an  acceptance  rate  of  more  than  85  percent  to  the  medical,  dental,  and 
veterinary  schools  to  which  they  applied.  The  national  acceptance  is  only  1+0-50  percent. 

Also  at  the  banquet,  the  EMC  Science  Center  was  renamed  the  Daniel  B.  Suter  Science 
Center. 
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A church  health  worker  was  killed  by  “contra” 
rebels  in  Nicaragua  recently.  Nestor  Antonio 
Castilblanco  and  his  two  brothers  and  a 
brother-in-law  were  abducted  from  their 
home,  tortured  for  several  hours,  and  then 
killed.  The  men,  whose  bodies  were  found  the 
next  day,  had  been  castrated,  their  eyes  gouged 
out,  and  their  abdomens  cut  open.  Castilblanco 
was  a health  leader  with  CEPAD,  the 
Nicaraguan  evangelical  relief  and  development 
organization  which  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee helps  support.  The  other  three  men 
were  members  of  a local  health  committee  in- 
volved with  promoting  family  vegetable 
gardens.  The  murdered  men  had  a total  of  12 
children.  MCC  worker  Ann  Hershberger,  who 
interviewed  the  four  widows  soon  after  the 
killing,  said  she  was  filled  with  anger  toward 
the  U.S.  government,  which  supports  the 
contras. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  been 
selected  for  inclusion  in  “Peterson’s  Com- 
petitive Colleges” — the  second  year  it  has 
earned  this  distinction.  The  315  colleges  and 
universities  listed  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
guidebook  represent  about  17  percent  of  the 
higher  education  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Criteria  used  in  determining  whether  a school 
is  “competitive”  include  the  percentage  of 
freshmen  who  scored  600  or  above  on  both  SAT 
math  and  verbal  exams,  the  percentage  of 
freshmen  who  had  a composite  score  of  26  or 
higher  on  the  ACT  exam,  and  the  percentage  of 
students  coming  from  the  top  half  and  the  top 
tenth  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes. 

The  Hesston  College  nursing  program  has 
been  re-accredited  for  another  eight  years  by 
the  National  League  for  Nursing,  with  no  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement.  This  is  the 
highest  level  of  recognition  and  a repeat  of  the 
1978  re-accreditation.  League  representatives 
also  asked  permission  to  use  Hesston’s  self- 
study  report,  which  nursing  faculty  had  pre- 
pared for  the  re-accreditation  process,  as  a 
model  for  other  schools  across  the  U.S. 
Hesston,  a junior  college,  offers  an  associate 
degree  in  nursing.  It  was  first  accredited  in 
1970. 

Goshen  College  has  added  sports  manage- 
ment and  sports  communication  emphases 
to  its  physical  education  major.  Now  physical 
education  majors  will  have  the  option  of  such 
career  possibilities — in  addition  to  teaching 
and  coaching — as  sports  reporting  and  broad- 
casting, sports  promotion,  retail  sales  of 
athletic  equipment,  and  running  health  spas. 

Suzanne  Zerger  is  the  1986  winner  of  the 
Henry  Smith  Peace  Oratorical  Contest.  She 

is  a sophomore  at  Bluffton  (Ohio)  College.  Her 
speech,  entitled  “Break  the  Chains,”  appealed 
for  reconciliation  and  repentance  as  goals  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  rather  than 
vengeance  and  punishment.  Tara  O’Neill  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  took 
second  place  with  an  oration  on  television  vio- 
lence. The  third-place  winner  was  Donita 
Wiebe  of  Swift  Current  (Sask.)  Bible  Institute, 
for  a speech  on  the  meaning  of  pacifism.  Seven 
colleges  participated  in  this  year’s  contest, 
which  is  administered  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section.  The  contest  is 
named  after  a former  professor  at  Bluffton 
and  Goshen  colleges. 

The  1986  touring  choir  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School  released  a record  album  and 
cassette  tape  recently.  It  was  recorded  in  May 
under  the  Alive  Recordings  label— a custom 
service  provided  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  The  43-member 
choir  was  directed  by  Jay  Hartzler.  The 
records  and  tapes  are  available  from  EMHS  at 
801  Parkwood  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


New  appointments: 

•Freeman  Miller , Home  Ministries  director, 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  starting 
in  January.  He  succeeds  David  Shenk,  who  will 
become  Overseas  Ministries  director  in 
January.  Miller  will  work  out  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  currently  lives,  and  commute  to 
Eastern  Board  offices  in  Salunga,  Pa.,  one  or 
two  days  each  week.  He  has  been  pastor  of  Dia- 


Farmers say  “this  land  is  our  land.”  The 

issue  of  land  distribution  has  reached  a 
critical  point  in  Brazil,  where  a wealthy  5 
percent  of  the  population  owns  95  percent 
of  the  cultivable  land.  Here  a peasant 
mother  returns  home  after  a hard  day  of 
work  in  a rich  landowner’s  sugarcane 
fields.  Millions  of  others  like  her  do  not  own 
enough  land  to  grow  their  own  food  and  so 
must  hire  out  at  low  wages  to  feed  their 
families. 

Brazil’s  new  civilian  government,  which 
announced  a tough  land  redistribution  plan 
last  year,  is  fiercely  opposed  by  large 
landholders,  the  armed  forces,  and  con- 
servative members  of  Congress.  The  land- 
less farmers  ’ patience  is  running  out,  mean- 
while, and  some  of  them  are  taking  matters 
into  their  own  hands. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers 
and  others  are  convinced  that  fairer  land 
distribution  is  the  only  hope  for  genuine 
development  by  many  of  Brazil’s  poor.  MCC 
and  AMAS,  the  Brazilian  Mennonite  social 
service  organization,  are  looking  for  op- 
portunities to  work  at  the  resettlement  of 
landless  farmers,  especially  during  this 
time  of  government  commitment  to  land 
reform. 


mond  Street  Mennonite  Church  for  the  past  11 
years.  Before  that  he  was  a teacher  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Nigeria  and  then  a student 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary. 

•Larry  Newswanger,  field  communications  di- 
rector, Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  starting  in  November.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  personal  contacts  with  con- 
gregations, interest  groups,  and  individuals 
about  MBCM’s  services  to  the  church.  It  is  a 
half-time  position.  Newswanger  served  the 
past  11  years  with  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid — 
first  as  a mutual  aid  representative  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  then  as  an  administrator 
in  the  Goshen,  Ind.,  home  office.  Before  that  he 
was  personnel  director  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

•Janet  Porzelius,  wellness  educator,  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid,  starting  in  September. 
Working  alongside  wellness  director  Ann 
Raber,  she  focuses  primarily  on  MMA’s  well- 
ness program  for  children.  She  has  been  a 
teacher  at  Penn  View  Christian  School  in 
Pennsylvania,  a Head  Start  teacher  in  Illinois, 
and  a staffer  at  Camp  Friedenswald  in 
Michigan. 

•Richard  Martin,  director  of  church  and  com- 
munity relations,  Virginia  Mennonite  Retire- 
ment Community.  He  worked  35  years  in  sales 
and  marketing  for  DeKalb  Corporation  in 
West  Liberty,  Ohio.  He  also  served  as 
president  of  the  local  school  board  and  chaired 
the  board  of  Adriel  School — a Mennonite-re- 
lated  child  treatment  center.  Virginia  Men- 
nonite Retirement  Community  is  located  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

• Vernon  Yoder  will  become  pastor  of  Ar- 
gentine Mennonite  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  on  Nov.  1.  He  currently  serves  as  pastor 
of  Berea  Mennonite  Church,  Birch  Tree,  Mo. 
•Michael  Loss  will  become  pastor  of  East 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  next 
July  1.  He  has  been  pastor  of  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

•Richard  Mininger  became  assistant  pastor  of 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Church,  Telford,  Pa.,  on 
Aug.  1.  He  is  a 1986  graduate  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminary. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Seminar  on  Human  Sexuality  in  the  Chris- 
tian Life,  Dec.  5-7,  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 
The  purpose  is  to  help  Mennonite  leaders  learn 
how  they  can  open  discussion  on  sexuality  in 
their  own  conferences  and  congregations.  The 
main  resource  person  is  Willard  Krabill,  the 
college  physician  and  a health/wellness 
consultant  to  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  More  in- 
formation from  Norman  Kauffmann  at  GC, 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533-3161. 
•Leadership  Seminar,  Nov.  17-21,  at  Rosedale 
(Ohio)  Bible  Institute.  It  is  an  annual  event. 
This  year’s  speakers  are  Conservative  Con- 
ference pastors  Elmer  Maust  and  LeRoy  Yoder 
and  RBI  professors  Leon  Weber  and  Paul 
Kauffman.  More  information  from  RBI  at  2270 
Rosedale  Rd.,  Irwin,  OH  43029;  phone  614-857- 
1311. 

•Interchurch  Conference  on  Peacemaking  in  a 
Nuclear  Age,  Nov.  7-8,  at  St.  Paul’s  United 
Methodist  Church,  Wichita,  Kans.  The  sixth 
annual  event  is  sponsored  by  Churches  United 
for  Peacemaking — a local  group  that  includes 
three  Mennonite  congregations.  The  theme  is 
“Nuclear  Deterrence  and  Our  Security,”  and 
the  keynote  speaker  is  Catholic  bishop  and 
peace  activist  Thomas  Gumbleton.  The  con- 
ference also  includes  36  workshops  and  Bible 
studies  led  by  Mennonite  pastor  Dorothea 
Janzen.  More  information  from  Dorian  Bales 
by  calling  316-262-0471. 

•Drama:  “A  Peasant  of  El  Salvador,  ”Nov.  1-2, 
at  Salford  Mennonite  Church,  Harleysville,  Pa. 
First  performed  in  1981,  this  award-winning 
two-person  play  is  the  tender  human  story  of 
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an  aging  man  in  a troubled  country.  The  Sal- 
ford production  is  sponsored  by  three  local 
Mennonite  groups— Lecture-Music  Series 
Committee,  Joseph  People  Productions,  and 
Central  America  Study-Action  Committee. 
More  information  by  calling  215-723-5513. 
•Congregational Historians  Workshop,  Oct.  31, 
at  Neffsville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  James 
Lehman,  Eastern  Mennonite  College  librarian 
and  author  of  several  congregational  history 
books,  is  the  main  speaker.  The  event  is 
sponsored  by  Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  More 
information  from  Lemar  Mast  at  Box  171, 
Elverson,  PA  19520. 

•Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Brunch, 
Nov.  1,  at  Shawnee  Resort  Motel,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Service  Commission  of  Lancaster 
Conference.  The  theme  is  “The  Tensions  that 
may  Undo  Us,”  and  the  speakers  are  nursing 
home  administrator  Ada  Hallman,  artist- 
teacher  Mary  Lou  Houser,  law  firm  office 
manager  Miriam  Mumaw,  and  counselor  Carl 
Frey.  More  information  from  Dottie  Martin  at 
131  Fieldcrest  Dr.,  Gordonville,  PA  17529. 
•50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Nov.  7-9,  at 
North  Goshen  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church. 
Friends  and  former  church  members  are 
invited.  More  information  from  the  congrega- 
tion at  501  N.  8th  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone 
219-533-4255. 

•JtOth  Anniversary  Celebration,  Oct.  25-26,  at 
Mt.  Vernon  Mennonite  Church,  Oxford,  Pa. 
The  activities  include  an  historical  slide 
presentation,  the  dedication  of  a new  building, 
and  a special  service  led  by  Stephen  Olford  of 
Encounter  Ministries.  More  information  from 
the  church  at  1502  Bethel  Rd.,  Oxford,  PA 
19363;  phone  215-932-4429. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Teachers  for  China,  starting  next  August. 
These  are  two-year  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  appointments  through  China  Educa- 
tional Exchange.  The  teachers  are  placed  in 
colleges,  universities,  and  institutes.  They 
should  have  doctorates  or  degrees  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  to  speakers  of  other  languages. 
Contact  Connie  Bender  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Director  of  nursing,  Conejos  County  Hospital. 
A BSN  is  required,  and  a master’s  degree  is 
preferred.  The  hospital  is  a small  Mennonite- 
related  facility  in  Colorado.  Send  r6sum6  to 
Calvin  Graber  at  the  hospital,  Box  639,  La 
Jara,  CO  81140. 

•Caretaker,  Drift  Creek  Camp,  starting  next 
June.  This  is  a Voluntary  Service  position  at  a 
Mennonite  conference  and  retreat  center  in 
Oregon.  Maintenance  and  custodial  skills  are 
needed.  Contact  Glen  Oesch  at  the  camp,  Box 
2186,  Lincoln  City,  OR  97367;  phone  503-764- 
2854. 

•Maintenance  worker,  Camp  Friedenswald. 
This  is  a year-round  Voluntary  Service  posi- 
tion. Previous  experience  is  helpful  but  not  re- 
quired. Contact  Kurt  Bechler  at  the  camp, 
15406  Watercress  Dr.,  Cassopolis,  MI  49031; 
phone  616-476-2426. 

•Sales  clerk,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Provident  Book- 
store. This  is  a full-time  position  in  the  Chris- 
tian Education  Department.  Contact  Marian 
Heisey  or  Richard  Crockett  at  717-397-3517. 

New  Gospel  Herald  Group  Plan:  Clinton 
Brick  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Special  meetings:  B.  Frank  Byler,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Bethel,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oct.  19-21. 
Richard  F.  Ross,  Orrville,  Ohio,  at  Fairview, 
Albany,  Oreg.,  Nov.  2-9.  Glen  Egli,  Royal  Oak, 
Md.,  at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Nov.  2-5. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Rockhill,  Telford,  Pa.:  Michelle  Kiser. 
Park  View,  Harrisonburg,  Va.:  Minnette 
Burkholder,  Ellen  Fast,  Rachel  Lapp,  and  Ni- 
cole Yoder.  Millersburg,  Ohio:  Joe  and  Linda 


German-Brazilian  Mennonite  completes  translation  work.  Rosely  Dyck  of  Curitiba, 
Brazil,  recently  completed  an  assignment  to  translate  Anabaptist-Mennonite  materials 
into  Portuguese  for  Brazil  Mennonite  Church.  Her  assignment  was  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 

As  a participant  in  the  MCC  International  Visitor  Exchange  Program  for  one  year, 
Dyck  spent  the  first  six  months  entering  orders  on  computer  for  SELFHELP  Crafts  in 
Ephrata,  Pa.  Then  she  moved  to  MBM  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  for  the  translation  work. 

Dyck  translated  three  books  or  portions  thereof  that  were  selected  by  Brazilian  Men- 
nonite leaders— “Introduction  to  Mennonite  History  ” by  C.  J.  Dyck,  “The  Biblical  Way  of 
Peace ” by  Helmut  Harder,  and  “The  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision"  by  Guy  Hersh- 
berger. 

Why  do  translation  work?  Dyck  explained  that  there  is  little  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
material  available  in  Brazil’s  official  language— Portuguese.  So  the  materials  will  be  used 
in  leadership  training  and  for  church,  Sunday  school,  and  Bible  study  groups. 

Dyck  is  fluent  in  German,  English,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish.  She  is  a member  of  a 
congregation  made  up  of  German-speaking  Mennonite  immigrants. 


Hershburger-Kirk  by  confession  of  faith. 
Friendship,  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio:  Lisa 
Thomas,  Brad  Mercurio,  and  Jay  Brown. 
Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship,  Hesston, 
Kans.:  Ron  Johnson  and  Wendle  J.  Redinger  by 
baptism  and  Ron  Johnson,  Cindy  McAnulty, 
and  Anita  Voth  by  confession  of  faith.  Men- 
nonite Community,  Fresno,  Calif:  John 
Reynolds,  Jonathan  Wenger,  and  Ken  Wenger 
by  baptism  and  Marianne  Auernheimer  by 
confession  of  faith.  Springs,  Pa.:  Weston 
Brownlee,  Shawn  Peck,  and  Kimberly  Shoe- 
maker. Neffsville,  Pa.:  Doug  and  Janice  Reed 
by  confession  of  faith.  Walsenburg,  Colo.:  Tom 
and  Lois  Northup,  Elaine  McDonald,  Bill 
Herbert,  Margie  Toller,  Meena  Herbert,  Jason 
Willcox,  and  Loren  Willcox. 

Change  of  address:  Galen  Kauffman  from 
Glendive,  Mont.,  to  Box  180,  Surrey,  ND 
58785.  Wilbur  Nachtigal,  from  Coralville, 
Iowa,  to  102  N.  Orr,  Apt.  #6,  Normal,  IL  61761. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  mare 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Beachy-Graber.  Marcus  Beachy  and 
Brenda  Graber,  both  of  Waterloo,  Ind.,  North 
Leo  cong.,  by  Alvin  Beachy,  father  of  the 
groom,  and  Ken  Bontrager,  June  28. 

Birky-May.  Tim  Birky,  Muncie,  Ind.,  Shore 
cong.,  and  Le  Ann  May,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Luth- 
eran Church,  by  Aden  J.  Yoder  and  Lowell  L. 
Anderson,  Aug.  2. 


Bontreger-Detweiler.  Vernon  Bontreger, 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  and  Sue  Detweiler,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  both  of  Shore  cong.,  by  Aden  J. 
Yoder  and  Orrville  Miller,  May  3. 

Brenneman-Swartz.  Stan  Brenneman  and 
Donita  Swartz,  both  of  Elida,  Ohio,  Pike  cong., 
by  Homer  Schrock  and  Harold  Good,  Sept.  20. 

Cleveland-Boyers.  James  E.  Cleveland, 
Ashland,  Va.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Sandra 
Boyers,  Mt.  Sidney,  Va.,  Ridgeway  cong.,  by 
Daniel  Smucker,  Aug.  17. 

Goering-Howell.  Gene  Goering,  Jr., 
Hudson,  Mich.,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Karen 
Howell,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Congregational 
Church,  by  Dewey  Peterson,  Aug.  23. 

Hahn-Lacefield.  Tod  Hahn,  Peoria,  111.,  and 
Amy  Lacefield,  Morton,  111.,  both  of  Trinity 
cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  Sept.  27. 

Hartman-Nelson.  Freeman  Hartman, 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  and  Esther  Nelson,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  both  of  Shore  cong.,  by  Orville  G. 
Miller,  Aug.  24. 

Hesson-Folk.  Edward  Hesson,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  Marilyn  Folk,  Jerome,  Pa., 
Blough  cong.,  by  David  E.  Mishler,  Aug.  30. 

Kanagy-Roth.  J.  Forrest  Kanagy,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Waterford  cong.,  and  Mabel  Roth, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  by  Del  and 
Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick,  Sept.  27. 

Neufeld-Stoltzfus.  David  Neufeld,  Kings- 
ville, Ont.,  Kingsville  cong.,  and  Donna 
Stoltzfus,  Westbrookville,  N.Y.,  Glad  Tidings 
cong.,  by  Eugene  Shelly  and  Dale  W.  Stoltzfus, 
father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  23. 

Ratchford-Moseler,  Jeffrey  Ratchford, 
Glen  Allan  (Ont.)  cong.,  and  Christa  Moseler, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  by  Jacob  Roes,  July  12. 

Richardson-Bontreger.  Paul  Richardson, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Freda 
Bontreger,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by 
Aden  J.  Yoder  and  Orville  Miller,  June  14. 
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Ropp-Kennel.  Lonnie  Ropp  and  Janice  Ken- 
nel, both  of  Hoffman  Estates,  111.,  Lombard 
cong.,  by  Emma  Richards,  LeRoy  Kennel,  and 
Pauline  Kennel,  Sept.  13. 

Ropp-Troyer.  Richard  Lynn  Ropp,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Beachy  Amish  Church,  and  Regina 
Troyer,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Grace  cong.,  by 
David  R.  Clemens,  Sept.  26. 

Schlatter-Miller.  John  Schlatter,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Valerie  Miller, 
Napoleon,  Ohio,  Pine  Grove  cong.,  by  Robert 
Schloneger  and  Marlin  Rupp,  Sept.  27. 

Schmitt-Hutton.  Maynard  Schmitt  and 
Lana  Hutton,  both  of  Baden,  Ont.,  Shantz 
cong.,  by  Leslie  Witmer,  July  12. 

Shank-Horst.  Roger  Shank  and  Ruth  Horst, 
both  of  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  by 
Jack  Stalter,  Sept.  6. 

Short-Wright.  Greg  Short,  Stryker,  Ohio, 
Pinegrove  cong.,  and  Cheryl  Wright,  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Church  of  Christ,  by  Marlin  P.  Rupp, 
Sept.  20. 

VanPelt-Brenneman.  Steven  Craig 
VanPelt,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Conservative  Men- 
nonite  Church,  and  Carolyn  Joy  Brenneman, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Lyndon  cong.,  by  Omar  B. 
Stahl,  Oct.  4. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Blough,  Ronald  and  Rhoda  (Miller), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Brooke 
Natalie,  Sept.  25. 

Dise,  Ronald  and  Rowena  (Overholt), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Reuben 
James,  Sept.  21. 

Felton,  Jon  and  Becky  (Beachy), 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Cody  Beachy, 
Sept.  29. 

Freed,  Bob  and  Cheryl  (Gerig),  East 
Greenville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Tyler 
John,  Sept.  27. 

Frey,  Marlin  and  Lori  (Schrock),  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Laura  Maye,  Oct.  1. 

Good,  Philip  and  Deborah  (Gehman), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Philip  Jordan,  Sept. 
23. 

Grams,  Martin  and  Maripat  (Ranke),  Delta, 
Pa.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Elishia,  Sept. 
28. 

Hostetler,  Jim  and  Sandi  (Hartzler), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Jeremy  David,  Sept. 
26. 

Leichty,  Lonnie  and  Wendy  (Cooprider), 
Wayland,  Iowa,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Jamie  Sue,  Sept.  27. 

Martin,  Linford  D.  and  Elaine  (Horner), 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  first  child,  Michael  Lynn,  Oct.  4. 

Mockler,  David  and  RoseAnn  (Stutzman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Anthony 
David,  Sept.  28. 

Ressler,  Lawrence  and  Sharon  (Martin), 
Grantham,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jake 
David,  July  27. 

Sanders,  Steve  and  Colleen  (Murray), 
Penfield,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Katharine  Eliza- 
beth, Aug.  31. 

Smucker,  Greg  and  Barb  (Snider),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  a daughter,  Leslee  Sara,  Aug.  21. 

Woods,  James  and  Lois  (Richards),  Boling- 
brook, 111.,  first  child,  Naomi  Sommers,  Sept. 
30. 

Yoder,  Kermit  and  Eva  (Gahman), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Lindsay  Erin,  Aug.  22. 

Yoder,  Michael  and  Ronda  (Peachey),  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Dustin 
Michael,  Sept.  29. 


OBITUARIES 


Godshalk,  Anna  Gehring,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Casper  Gehring,  was  born  on  Jan.  18, 
1892;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1986; 
aged  94  y.  On  July  17, 1923,  she  was  married  to 
Harry  E.  Godshalk,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  are  one  sister  (Kathryn  Shaffner),  5 
grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  and  17 
great-great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Mennonite 
Home  on  Sept.  22,  in  charge  of  Maurice  E. 
Lehman;  interment  in  Mellingers  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Lela  Barbara  Smith,  daughter  of 
Jacob  P.  and  Ida  Elizabeth  (Oesch)  Smith,  was 
born  at  Garden  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  18, 1909;  died  at 
Clinton,  Mo.,  Sept.  29, 1986;  aged  76  y.  On  Apr. 
15,  1933,  she  was  married  to  Rolla  C.  Hartzler, 
who  died  on  May  13, 1986.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Robert  Neil  and  Steven  Lee),  5 grandchildren, 
2 great-granddaughters,  one  sister  (Blanche 
Weaver),  and  3 brothers  (Ralph,  John  J.,  and 
Roy  S.  Smith).  She  was  a member  of  Sycamore 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  2,  in  charge  of  Darrell 
Zook;  interment  in  Clearfork  Cemetery. 

Hess,  Anna  M.  Groff,  daughter  of  John  H. 
and  Anna  (Brackbill)  Groff,  was  born  in 
Salisbury  Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1910;  died  at 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Apr.  5,  1986;  aged  76  y.  On  Nov.  9,  1932,  she 
was  married  to  Norman  G.  Hess,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Homer  G.),  one 
daughter  (Miriam  G.  Hess),  5 grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Clarence  V.  and  Roy  M.  Groff),  and  4 
sisters  (M.  Elizabeth  Groff,  Elva  M.  Lehman, 
Elsie  M.  Martin,  and  Miriam  R.  Gehman).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Titus  G.). 
She  was  a member  of  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  8,  in  charge  of  Lester  Hoover,  Simon 
Kraybill,  Harlan  Hoover,  Paul  Weaver,  and 
Fred  Garber;  interment  in  Landis  Valley  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

High,  Magdalena  B.  Eberly,  daughter  of 
David  Z.  and  Alice  (Buckwalter)  Eberly,  was 
born  in  Earl  Twp.,  Pa.,  May  9,  1902;  died  at 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Sept.  10,  1986;  aged  84  y.  She  was  married  to 
Samuel  S.  High,  who  died  on  June  1, 1969.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Elvin  E.,  Harvey  L.,  and 
Samuel  E. ),  3 daughters  (Alice  Ruppert, 
Esther  Zook,  and  Gloria  Burkholder),  21 
grandchildren,  35  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  great-great-grandchild.  She  was  a member 
of  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Groffdale  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sept.  13,  in  charge  of  Paul  W. 
Weaver,  Lester  Hoover,  and  Donald  Good; 
interment  in  Groffdale  Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  James,  was  born  at  Baltic,  Ohio, 
Dec.  21,  1894;  died  at  Goshen  Hospital, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  9,  1986;  aged  91  y.  On  Nov. 
21,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Gladys  Stoltzfus, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Flora  Jean  Martin,  Rheta  Mae  Wiebe,  and 
Caroll  Jean  Roth),  17  grandchildren,  18  great- 
grandchildren, and  3 sisters  (Mary  Schmucker, 
Celeste  Good,  and  Gertrude  Schneider).  He  was 
a member  of  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
where  a memorial  service  was  held  on  Sept.  12, 
in  charge  of  Peter  Wiebe,  Harvey  Chupp,  and 
Darrel  Hostetler. 

Landis,  Elias  R.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Cath- 
arine (Ruth)  Landis,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  30, 1889;  died  at  Souderton,  Pa., 
Sept.  25,  1986;  aged  97  y.  On  June  30,  1914,  he 
was  married  to  Eva  Bowers,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Violet  Freed 
and  Marie  Kelly),  2 sons  (Frederick  Landis  and 
Willard  Garis),  9 grandchildren,  21  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Sallie  R. 
Landis).  He  was  a member  of  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  28,  in  charge  of  Curtis  Bergey, 


Floyd  Hackman,  and  Earl  Anders;  interment 
in  Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Barbara  J.,  was  born  on  Mar.  26, 
1905;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Hartville,  Ohio, 
Sept.  26,  1986;  aged  81  y.  She  was  married  to 
John  D.  Miller,  who  died  in  1970.  Surviving  are 
4 sons  (Dwaine  G.,  Leon  J.,  Loren  L.,  and  John, 
Jr.),  one  daughter  (Mary  Arlene  Arndt),  25 
grandchildren,  25  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Mary  Hershberger  and  Gertrude 
Miller).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Niven  E.).  She  was  a member  of  Hartville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of  Carl 
Newswanger  and  Ervin  Miller;  interment  in 
Hartville  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Nelson,  Lucy,  daughter  of  James  and 
Amanda  (Miller),  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co., 
Ind.,  Nov.  14,  1906;  died  at  her  home,  Sept.  17, 
1986;  aged  79  y.  On  Feb.  6,  1926,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Perry  Nelson,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Faye  Oesch),  3 sons 
(Stanley,  Sam,  and  John),  11  grandchildren,  7 
great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Ola  Yoder), 
and  one  brother  (Claude  Mishler).  She  was  a 
member  of  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  20,  in 
charge  of  Orville  G.  Miller  and  Aden  J.  Yoder; 
intermenft  in  Shore  Cemetery. 

Schweitzer,  LeRoy,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Minerva  Schweitzer,  was  born  in  Wood  River, 
Nebr.,  on  Feb.  7,  1917;  died  at  the  Titusville 
Hospital,  Titusville,  Pa.,  Sept.  26, 1986;  aged  69 
y.  His  parents  died  in  his  childhood  and  he  was 
reared  by  his  uncle  and  aunt  (Amos  and  Sarah 
Boshart).  Amos  survives.  On  Feb.  13,  1939,  he 
was  married  to  Fern  W.  Stoltzfus,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Roberta 
Miller  and  Janet  Miller),  2 sons  (Milton  L.  and 
Darrel  L.),  12  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, one  sister  (Marjorie  Miller),  and  4 
brothers  (Merrill,  Delbert,  Amos,  Jr.,  and 
Omar  Boshart).  He  was  a member  of  Valley 
View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of 
Mervin  Miller;  interment  in  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Women  in  Ministry  Conference,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Oct.  24-25 
Southeast  Convention,  Brooksville,  Fla.,  Oct.  24-26 
Northwest  Conference  fall  conference,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Oct. 
24-26 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegates’  meeting,  Nov.  1 
Franconia  Conference,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  8 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 
13-14 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Lombard,  111.,  Nov.  13-15 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Nov.  14-15 
Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Christian  Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  Dec.  16-18 
Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23, 1987 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12,1987 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Evangelist  blasts  Reagan  farm  policies, 
church  inaction  on  farm  & hunger  issues 

A popular  Oklahoma-based  television 
evangelist  vowed  to  deliver  petitions 
bearing  a million  signatures  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan  demanding  that  he  take 
immediate  action  to  help  the  world’s 
hungry  and  ailing  American  farmers. 

In  announcing  his  campaign  recently, 
Larry  Jones  of  Larry  Jones  International 
Ministries  in  Oklahoma  City  chastised 
the  Reagan  administration  and  American 
churches.  In  doing  so  he  broke  ranks  with 
other  popular  evangelists,  who  are 
largely  supportive  of  Reagan  policies. 

“The  12  million  bushels  of  grain  being 
hoarded  by  America  while  the  world 
starves  is  a bureaucratic  mess  that  stinks 
to  high  heaven,”  said  Jones,  whose  weekly 
television  program,  Larry  Jones 
Presents,  is  aired  on  120  local  stations 
and  several  cable  networks.  He  also  heads 
Feed  the  Children,  a relief  aid  organiza- 
tion. 

“While  churches  build  bigger  buildings 
in  which  to  preach  an  Americanized  suc- 
cess theology,”  he  said,  “the  government 
builds  bigger  barns  to  hoard  surplus 
food.” 


Conservative  panel  chastises 
two  New  Right  leaders 

A special  panel  of  conservative  leaders 
has  acknowledged  that  some  funda- 
mentalist Christian  activists  have 
displayed  religious  bigotry  during  this 
election  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  five- 
member  American  Election  Commission 
refuted  charges  by  liberal  groups  that 
there  has  been  more  religious  intolerance 
in  the  1986  campaigns  than  ever. 

In  a 10-page  study,  the  conservative 
panel  admitted  that  two  leaders  of  the 
movement  known  as  the  religious  New 
Right  have  engaged  in  “reprehensible” 
conduct— Greg  Dixon,  head  of  the  In- 
diana chapter  of  the  Moral  Majority,  and 
Robert  Hymers,  pastor  of  Funda- 
mentalist Baptist  Church  in  Los  Angeles. 

Dixon,  who  heads  an  8,000-member 
church  in  Indianapolis,  has  attracted  na- 
tional attention  for  his  public  prayers 
that  God  remove  some  of  his  political  op- 
ponents— by  death,  if  necessary.  Hymers 
has  called  for  prayers  for  the  death  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Brennan, 
a supporter  of  abortion  rights. 

However,  the  panel  said  it  found  little 
hard  evidence  to  support  claims  that 
there  has  been  a wave  of  religious 


bigotry.  For  instance,  it  charged  that  the 
liberal  People  for  the  American  Way  un- 
fairly labeled  certain  remarks  as  bigoted. 
Among  these  are  claims  by  funda- 
mentalist political  candidates  that  they 
feel  they’ve  been  called  by  God  to  run  for 
public  office,  and  that  God  supports  their 
agenda.  These  and  other  comments  by 
conservative  Christian  activists  fall 
within  the  realm  of  legitimate  free 
speech,  said  the  conservative  panel. 


U.S.  Catholic  leader 
criticizes  Vatican  crackdown 

A leading  U.S.  Catholic  bishop  has 
publicly  warned  the  Vatican  against  any 
further  crackdowns  on  dissent  in  the 
American  church.  Archbishop  Rembert 
Weakland  of  Milwaukee  questioned  at- 
tempts to  enforce  strict  orthodoxy  in  two 
recent  columns  in  his  archdiocesan  news- 
paper. Without  mentioning  names,  he 
emphasized  the  need  for  the  church  to 
avoid  “fanaticism  and  small  mindedness” 
and  the  “suppression  of  theological 
creativity.” 

The  comments  followed  two  recent  dis- 
ciplinary moves  by  Rome.  In  Seattle  in 
early  September,  Archbishop  Raymond 
Hunthausen  announced  that  he  was 
ordered  by  the  Vatican  to  relinquish  au- 
thority over  several  key  areas  of  church 
life  to  an  auxiliary  bishop.  In  August, 
Father  Charles  Curran  of  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington 
was  stripped  of  his  authorization  to  teach 
Catholic  theology  because  of  his  dissent 
on  sexual  ethics. 

The  objections  raised  by  Weakland, 
who  is  the  first  high-ranking  prelate  to 
level  such  criticism  against  the  Vatican 
actions,  indicate  some  discontent  within 
the  American  hierarchy. 


Church  of  God  overturns  clergy  action, 
says  ‘no’  to  women  voting 

In  an  almost  unprecedented  move,  dele- 
gates at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  God  (Cleveland,  Tenn.)  rejected 
a decision  by  their  ordained  ministers 
that  would  have  allowed  women  church 
members  to  vote  in  future  assemblies. 
The  delegates’  action  stunned  many 
church  members  because  the  assembly, 
the  1.5-million-member  church’s  ultimate 
decision-making  body,  rarely  overrules 
the  ministers’  council. 

Supporters  of  the  measure  needed  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  change  the 
church’s  bylaws  to  allow  women  to  vote. 
But  they  came  up  considerably  short  of 
that  mark  with  956  delegates  favoring  the 
change  and  805  opposed.  It  would  have 
taken  at  least  1,174  votes  to  pass  the 
measure.  But  the  fact  that  only  1,761 
delegates  voted  on  the  issue  appeared  to 
support  the  feeling  that  many  other  dele- 
gates had  decided  to  skip  the  final  Satur- 


day session  in  which  the  issue  was  de- 
bated. Church  officials  estimated  that  at 
least  8,000  male  delegates  had  registered 
for  the  General  Assembly. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  more  than  2,000 
men  voted  in  a meeting  of  the  General 
Council,  a body  that  is  restricted  to  or- 
dained ministers.  Voting  in  the  assembly 
is  open  to  all  male  members  of  the 
church.  The  issue  of  women  voting  proved 
to  be  the  most  controversial  of  several 
hotly  debated  topics  at  the  church’s  bien- 
nial meeting,  which  was  held  at  the 
Georgia  World  Congress  in  Atlanta. 

The  Cleveland,  Tenn. -based  Church  of 
God  is  a Pentecostal  denomination  cele- 
brating its  100th  anniversary  this  year. 


Poll  shows  only  11  percent  of  French 
are  regular  churchgoers 

Only  11  percent  of  French  adults  say 
they  attend  religious  services  regularly. 
In  contrast,  40  percent  of  U.S.  adults 
claim  to  attend  services  weekly.  Results 
of  the  French  survey,  conducted  by  a 
Paris  affiliate  of  the  George  Gallup  orga- 
nization, were  reported  by  the  evange- 
listic organization  of  Billy  Graham 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  Graham’s 
“Mission  France”  crusade  recently. 

The  study  also  found  that  53  percent  of 
French  adults  consider  themselves  re- 
ligious and  that  36  percent  of  that  group 
prefer  to  keep  their  religious  feelings  to 
themselves.  Sixty-three  percent  told  the 
pollsters  that  they  sometimes  feel  a need 
to  pray;  only  26  percent  said  they  think  it 
is  possible  to  have  a personal  relationship 
with  God. 


Veterans  begin  ‘fast  for  life’ 
to  protest  U.S.  policies 

Four  American  war  veterans  have 
begun  a “fast  for  life”  to  protest  U.S.  in- 
tervention in  Central  America  and  to 
show  solidarity  with  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  who  are  under  attack  from  U.S.- 
backed  “contra”  rebels.  The  veterans  will 
not  eat  again  until  they  perceive  a great 
resurgence  of  efforts  for  peace  in  the 
United  States. 

The  four  are  Charlie  Liteky,  an  Army 
chaplain  who  won  a Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  for  rescuing  soldiers  under  fire 
in  the  Vietnam  War;  George  Mizo  and 
Brian  Willson,  both  soldiers  in  the 
Vietnam  War;  and  Ducan  Murphy,  a 
conscientious  objector  ambulance  driver 
in  World  War  II. 

All  four  are  longtime  peace  activists 
who  felt  they  had  only  one  thing  left  to 
do — one  thing  left  to  give.  “We  can  some- 
times make  a bigger  statement  with  our 
deaths  than  with  our  lives,  because  it  is 
the  greatest  thing  we  can  give,”  said 
Liteky.  The  veterans  are  urging  other 
Americans  to  join  them  in  prayer  and 
fasting  for  peace  in  Central  America. 
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The  local  church 


At  least  once  a year  somebody  ought  to  say  something 
on  behalf  of  the  local  church.  Like  cereal  for  breakfast, 
the  local  church  is  often  taken  for  granted.  Annie  Dillard 
wrote  in  Holy  the  Firm,  “There  is  one  church  here,  so  I go 
to  it.  On  Sunday  mornings  I quit  the  house  and  wander 
down  the  hill  to  the  white  frame  church  in  the  firs”  (p. 

57). 

Many  of  us  do  the  same.  What  is  the  contribution  of  the 
local  church  to  the  well-being  of  those  who  affiliate  and 
attend? 

The  local  church  is  a place  to  nurture  our  spiritual  life 
by  presenting  an  alternative  point  of  view  to  what  we 
receive  in  our  secularized  culture.  I was  reminded  of  this 
by  reading  William  M.  Fore’s  article  on  the  pressure  of 
modern  communication,  particularly  television.  One  of 
the  resources  Fore  notes  in  his  outline  of  a proposed 
Christian  response  is  the  local  church. 

“There  is  no  other  institution  in  American  life  in  which 
so  many  people  meet  regularly  in  a face-to-face  relation- 
ship for  anything  other  than  work,”  writes  Fore.  “This 
face-to-face  environment  offers  tremendous  possibilities 
for  building  community  in  the  midst  of  the  pressures  to 
substitute  a mediated  community — indeed,  mediated 
experience— in  the  place  of  face-to-face  relationship”  (The 
Christian  Century,  Sept.  24, 1986,  p.  812). 

In  other  words,  if  I understand,  he  is  pointing  out  that 
the  experience  offered  by  television  is  a “mediated 
experience.”  Although  TV  gives  you  the  impression  that 
you  were  there — you  can  see  the  people  and  events,  can’t 
you?— it  is  not  a firsthand  experience  because  you  were 
not  there  and  the  slice  of  reality  which  you  are  shown  has 
been  selected  for  you. 

In  contrast,  the  local  church  provides  an  opportunity 
for  personal  interaction  on  issues  of  importance.  Here  are 
people  we  would  not  meet  with  otherwise,  certainly  not  in 
the  same  roles.  So  the  experience  in  the  local  church 
opens  the  way  for  new  developments  in  understanding 
and  relationships. 

Of  course  a good  bit  of  what  some  local  churches  do  is 
also  mediated  and  formal  experience.  It  is  expected  that 
some  of  the  experience  should  be  planned  and  directed. 
But  the  planning  and  direction  should  allow  for  flexibility 
and  response  so  that  personal  needs  are  addressed.  This  is 
in  line  with  the  concerns  of  our  Anabaptist  tradition. 

A recent  morning  worship  service  in  my  home  con- 
gregation omitted  the  sermon  because  of  the  absence  of 
our  pastor.  Instead,  a prolonged  sharing  time  gave  people 
the  opportunity  to  tell  about  their  joys  and  sorrows.  It 


was  generally  agreed  by  people  who  were  present  that 
this  service  reached  an  uncommon  level  of  reality. 

A fairly  recent  member  of  a Mennonite  congregation  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  moved  out  of  the  area  and  visited  in 
churches  of  other  denominations.  She  wrote  back  an 
exhortation  to  her  home  church:  “Those  of  you  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  step  outside  of  your  own  tradi- 
tion perhaps  do  not  realize  its  richness.  I can  no  longer 
take  it  for  granted.  Hold  fast  to  the  ideals  of  simplicity 
and  nonconformity,  for  they  are  as  important  now  as  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  Take  advantage  of  the  many  op- 
portunities for  service  both  within  the  church  and  be- 
yond. . . . Cherish  the  ‘priesthood  of  believers’  and  be  glad 
for  the  willingness  of  many  to  share  of  themselves  in  wor- 
ship. Their  participation  makes  the  service  less  formal 
and  more  spontaneous  and  the  worship  somehow  more 
genuine.” 

So  if  we  have  been  taking  our  local  congregation  for 
granted,  let  us  do  so  no  longer.  It  offers  us  the  op- 
portunity to  get  away  from  our  own  parochialisms  and 
listen  to  people  who  have  similar  faith  but  diverse 
experiences.  The  local  church  at  its  best  is  a nurturer  of 
faith  and  of  spiritual  maturation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  limitation  of  the  local  church  is  its 
tendency  to  be  conservative  more  than  radical.  Jesus 
faced  this  as  he  began  his  biblical  ministry.  Biblical  or 
not,  the  hometown  folks  were  not  amused  when  he 
brought  his  own  radical  testimony  on  a familiar  passage 
of  Scripture.  As  recounted  in  Luke  4,  at  first  they  were 
pleased  to  hear  that  “Joseph’s  boy”  could  give  a good 
sermon.  But  then  he  pushed  the  application  beyond  what 
they  could  bear,  and  they  ran  him  out  of  town. 

Anabaptists  faced  it  when  they  called  for  a church 
which  set  biblical  standards  apart  from  those  pronounced 
by  the  city  council.  Among  them  was  Felix  Manz,  who 
refused  to  stop  preaching  and  baptizing  and  so  was 
drowned  in  the  Limmat  River. 

Mennonite  congregations  in  recent  years  have  sought  to 
become  more  flexible  toward  newcomers  and  forgiving 
toward  those  who  err.  It  is  an  assignment  that  never 
ends.  Once  we  have  one  problem  solved  we  should  expect 
that  another  will  emerge.  Any  day  now,  it  could  be  that  a 
Jesus  or  a Felix  Manz  type  will  appear,  someone  who 
insists  in  applying  the  Scripture  pointedly— in  a manner 
not  recently  carried  out  in  your  congregation. 

What  to  do?  There  is  a scriptural  admonition  in  the 
writings  of  Paul.  It  says,  “Quench  not  the  Spirit”  (1  Thess. 
5:19). — Daniel  Hertzler 
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“Evangelist”  shows  “ Christian ” the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  an  engraving  from  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  by  John  Buny  an. 


A Mennonite  reflects  on  his  own  life-long  search 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  (inside). 


A look  at  John  14 


My  search  for  the  kingdom  of  God 


by  Chester  C.  Osborne 

In  my  youth  I think  most  of  the  Sunday  sermons  I 
listened  to  were  topical,  with  a selection  of  texts,  or 
textual,  based  on  one  verse  or  a short  portion  of  Scripture. 
These  sermons  usually  called  us  to  be  faithful,  to  endure, 
to  live  apart  from  the  world.  Our  reward  was  to  be 
eventually  free  to  go  home  to  heaven,  to  be  with  Christ 
and  God,  and  occupy  our  room  or  mansion  in  heaven. 

I think  the  ministers  of  that  time  taught  as  they 
understoood,  and  it  blessed  me  and  gave  direction  to  me 
in  those  formative  years.  I believe  my  conversion  at  about 
14  years  of  age  was  a true  and  genuine  experience. 

God  is  within.  At  about  my  19th  year  an  older  friend 
who  was  an  adherent  of  the  Rosicrucians,  loaned  me  some 
of  his  books  explaining  his  faith  and  practices.  As  I under- 
stood the  writings,  one  of  the  basic  tenets  was  based  on 
Jesus’  words  in  Luke  17:21 — “The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.” 

The  working  out  of  this  in  practice,  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  a process  of  self-hypnosis.  They  said  that  humankind 
has  a subconscious  level  of  mental  powers,  which  is  the 
real  source  of  motivation  for  an  automatic  control  of  one’s 
life.  Victories,  successes,  or  defeats  emanate  from  the 
subconscious  mental  control.  The  need  is  to  so  program 
the  subconscious  that  everything  we  desire  in  our  lives 
becomes  possible — wealth,  good  health,  success,  popu- 
larity. 

I found  myself  dissatisfied  with  an  equating  of  God  and 
his  powers  with  my  mental  capacities,  so  I rejected  this 
concept  as  a false  religion.  Still,  the  words  of  Jesus,  “The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,”  remained  with  me,  and 
often  in  the  ensuing  years  I wondered  and  longed  for 
enlightenment. 

At  about  this  same  stage  in  my  life  our  congregation 
had  each  winter  a two-week  Bible  school.  S.  G.  Shetler 
from  Pennsylvania  returned  each  year  as  one  of  the 
teachers.  Brother  Shetler,  with  his  bubbling  joyful  per- 
sonality, gave  me  a love  for  the  treasures  of  the  Bible.  As 
I continued  to  seek,  sometimes  like  the  merchant  Jesus 
told  about  who  found  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  some- 
times like  the  farmer  just  discovering  the  treasure  in  the 
field,  I continued  to  grow  in  my  joy  to  mine  for  the  truths 


Chester  C.  Osborne,  Hesston,  Kans.,  is  retired  from  his  work  as  a 
therapy  aide  at  Prairie  View  Mental  Health  Center  in  nearby  Newton. 
He  is  a member  of  Hesston  Mennonite  Church. 


about  the  kingdom  of  my  God. 

In  my  middle-life  years  a Christian  friend  and  Bible 
teacher  was  discussing  John  14  and  commented,  “There 
are  a few  Bible  scholars  who  believe  that  Jesus  was  not 
talking  about  heaven,  and  our  room  or  mansion  over 
there.”  To  those  in  our  discussion  group,  this  thought  was 
so  foreign  that  I considered  it  in  silence  and  no  one  asked 


I don’t  want  to  disallow  the 
thought  of  heaven,  but  John  14 
teaches  us  a truth  much  more 
vital  to  our  life  now. 


for  clarification.  Nothing  more  was  said.  Later  in  life  I 
found  that  through  the  centuries  a few  Bible  scholars 
have  expressed  similar  interpretations.  Apparently 
Christendom  preferred  to  think  of  escaping  from  this  life 
and  its  troubles  to  the  new  life  in  heaven. 

Method  for  Bible  study.  Parallel  to  this  I formed  the 
habit  in  studying  Scripture  not  to  just  use  one  phrase,  one 
portion,  one  verse  alone,  but  to  analyze  the  portion  in  its 
setting  of  the  complete  sentence  and  paragraph,  and  often 
the  occasion  that  elicited  the  discourse. 

In  this  way  I began  to  understand  Jesus’  words  in  John 
14  about  the  many  mansions  in  his  Father’s  house.  When 
the  disciples  listened  to  Jesus’  comments  about  his  ap- 
proaching death,  and  his  need  to  leave  them,  they  became 
confused  and  frustrated.  My  understanding  of  chapter  14 
is  that  it  is  an  account  of  Jesus’  desire  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  by  showing  them  the  truth.  He  is 
returning  again,  but  when? 

I do  not  want  to  disallow  the  thought  of  heaven,  but 
there  are  other  Scriptures  about  that.  In  this  passage  of 
Scripture  I believe  Jesus  meant  to  teach  them — and  us — a 
truth  much  more  vital  and  necessary  to  our  life  now. 

This  portion  of  Scripture  has  been  used  innumerable 
times  to  give  hope  and  comfort  to  the  dying  and  bereaved. 
I have  used  it  this  way  myself.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  use  it  for  this  purpose  alone,  we  withhold  a 
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basic  truth  from  believers.  Instead  of  our  need  to  “tough 
it  out,  to  endure  until  we  do  receive  our  little  mansion 
over  in  heaven,”  Jesus  is  giving  the  possibility  of  our 
receiving  power,  hope,  and  peace  to  sustain  us  now. 

In  verse  three  Jesus  talked  about  the  many  mansions 
(or  abodes)  in  his  Father’s  house.  Let  me  introduce  my 
thought  by  saying  that  in  our  concentration  on  our  room 
waiting  in  heaven,  we  have  missed  a greater  truth.  Could 
Jesus  have  been  talking  about  the  places  where  the 
Father  abides  or  dwells,  and  he  has  many  of  them?  The 
sentence  structure  allows  this  interpretation.  To  freely 
paraphrase  my  thought  I can  say,  “In  my  Father’s 
universe  he  has  many  places  where  he  lives.  In  heaven  is 
one,  in  the  body  of  Jesus  is  another,  and  in  his  Holy  Spirit 
he  lives  in  every  believer.” 

Dialogue  with  disciples.  To  examine  further  this 
thought,  let  us  follow  Jesus’  dialogue  with  the  disciples. 

In  verse  three  he  promises  them  he  will  return  and  take 
them  to  a new  relationship,  often  interpreted  as  meaning 
heaven.  Jesus  does  not  say  so.  Rather,  he  says  he  will  take 
them  to  the  Father  (v.  6).  Thomas  questions  him,  “We 
don’t  understand;  what  are  you  talking  about?”  The 
following  verses  are  crucial.  Jesus  states,  “If  you  had 
known  me  [understood  me]  you  would  have  known  my 
Father  also;  henceforth  you  know  him  and  have  seen 
him”  (John  14:7). 

Philip  enters  the  discussion  by  saying,  “Lord,  show  us 
the  Father,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us.”  In  verse  nine 
it’s  almost  as  if  Jesus  speaks  in  astonishment:  “Have  I 
been  with  you  so  long,  and  yet  you  do  not  know  me, 

Philip?  He  who  has  seen  me  [Jesus]  has  seen  the  Father; 
how  can  you  say,  ‘Show  us  the  Father’?. . . The  Father 
who  dwells  in  me  does  his  works.”  In  verse  11  he  says, 
“Believe  me  that  I am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me; 
or  else  believe  me  for  the  sake  of  the  works  themselves.” 

He  had  just  said  that  as  they  watched  him  feeding 
hungry  people,  healing  the  sick,  and  doing  many  “works.” 
They  should  have  realized  they  were  watching  God  in  him 
doing  the  many  helping  kindnesses. 

Then  Jesus  promises  the  new  life  to  them— a life  of 
works,  a life  of  answered  prayer — that  the  Father  may  be 
glorified  (revealed)  in  the  Son  (vv.  12-14).  Jesus  also 
promises  another  helper,  one  who  will  not  leave  them  as 
Jesus  must  do,  but  will  abide  (live)  with  them  forever. 

I am  thankful  for  the  recording  of  Jesus’  words  in  verse 
17:  “You  know  him,  for  he  dwells  with  you  [now],  and  will 
[live]  in  you.”  This  can  only  mean  that  Jesus,  or  God  in 
him,  then  living  with  them  will  soon  live  (abide,  dwell)  in 
them.  “Cheer  up  men,  don’t  be  so  sad,  I’m  not  going  to 
leave  you  orphans.”  John  develops  this  concept  further  by 
giving  more  of  Jesus’  words  in  verses  19-24. 

Again,  my  paraphrasing:  “A  little  while  longer  and  the 
unbelieving  world  will  see  me  in  this  form  no  more.  But 
you  believers  will  see  me,  and  live  as  I live.”  Note  verse  20: 
“In  that  day  you  will  know  that  I am  in  my  Father,  and 
you  in  me,  and  I in  you.  ’’Also  verse  23:  “And  my  Father 
will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him  and  make  our 
home  with  him”  (italics  added).  In  verse  18  Jesus  said  he 


would  return  to  them,  and  now  he  says  that  as  the  God- 
Jesus  person  he  will  live,  or  abide,  in  them. 

No  longer  fearful.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter 
Jesus  again  promises  that  through  this  fact  he  is  giving 
them  peace.  They  are  no  longer  to  be  fearful.  Yes,  he  still 
will  need  to  die,  as  some  of  them  also  will,  but  in  the 
midst  of  that  they  can  be  at  peace. 

This  was  how  the  discussion  began.  Peace,  not  by  es- 
caping to  heaven,  but  peace  in  the  understanding  that 
God  himself  would  be  living  in  them  and  working  out  his 
will  in  their  experiences  of  life. 

I believe  that  for  too  long,  in  failing  to  interpret  this 
passage  as  I now  understand  it,  I failed  to  give  God  a 
proper  welcome  into  my  life.  Now  I hope  that  in  day-to- 
day  relationships  with  other  people  God  is  able  to  be 


Now  I understand  what 
Jesus  meant  when  he  said, 
“The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you.” 


revealed  in  me.  “In  my  Father’s  house  [universe]  he  has 
many  dwelling  places,  in  heaven,  in  Christ,  in  us.”  Not 
just  a ghost,  a spirit,  living  in  us,  but  Jesus,  yes  God 
himself. 

Now  I understand  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said, 
“The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.”  I’ve  found  my 
precious  treasure.  ^ 


The  joy 

Some  day, 

some  dull,  quite  ordinary  day, 
I shall  look  up 

and  see  the  heavens  opened, 

and  the  throne, 

and  him  who  sits  upon  it! 

I shall  hear 

the  angels  crying,  “Holy! 

Holy  is  the  Lord!” 

When  that  day  comes,  Lord, 
strengthen  my  soul  to  bear 
the  joy!  The  Joy!  THE  JOY! 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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How  broadcasting  made  a 
difference  in  Japan 

by  J.  A Uen  Brubaker 


“I  am  a high  school  freshman,  ” wrote  a 
16-year-old  hoy  from  Kushiro  in  1981. 
“My  family  is  Buddhist.  Hearing  these 
broadcasts,  I think  Christianity  may  suit 
me.  By  all  means,  please  send  me  a New 
Testament.  ” 

A 13-year-old  girl  in  Sapporo  wrote  to 
the  broadcast  follow-up  office  near  her,  “I 
intend  to  believe  in  Jesus.  But  what  is  the 
HOREMCO  correspondence  course  like? 

These  responses  are  two  of  many 
received  during  30  years  of  Mennonite 
broadcast  and  follow-up  activity  in 
Japan.  This  ministry  played  a major  role 
in  the  planting  and  nurturing  of 
churches,  especially  on  the  island  of  Hok- 
kaido. 

Peace-church  ambassadors.  After  the 
devastation  of  World  War  II,  the  people 
of  Japan  welcomed  peace-church  am- 
bassadors. The  first  Mennonite  workers 
arrived  in  Japan  in  1949,  and  by  1956  a 
Radio  Committee  of  Don  D.  Reber  (direc- 
tor), Carl  Beck,  Eiichiro  Hatano,  and 
Eugene  Blosser  decided  to  air  a 15-minute 
weekly  radio  program  on  two  commercial 
stations  in  Hokkaido  where  the  Men- 
nonite work  was  centered. 

They  negotiated  with  Pacific 
Broadcasting  Company  to  adapt  and 
release  Yo  No  Hikari  (Light  of  the  World) 
with  a Mennonite  Hour  name  ( Menonaito 
Awa)  and  a tag  offering  Bible  cor- 
respondence courses.  The  speaker,  Akira 
Hatori,  used  a warm,  soft-sell  approach 
loaded  with  illustrative  stories.  Don  took 
the  lead  to  prepare  two  Bible  cor- 
respondence courses  for  use  with 
listeners,  to  conduct  a radio  survey  of 
listening  patterns,  to  contract  for  radio 
time,  and  to  develop  policies. 

According  to  Don,  the  committee  saw 
radio  as  a way  “to  reach  into  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  the  mountains  and  cities 
of  rural  Hokkaido  with  the  gospel  and 
thereby  set  up  new  clusters  of  believers. 
Also,  to  extend  the  witness  of  Christ  over 
all  Hokkaido  and  give  opportunities  for 
persons  in  isolated  areas  to  study  the  Bi- 
ble.” Eugene  Blosser  says  one  of  the 
reasons  for  getting  into  broadcasting  was 
that  “response  to  the  gospel  in  Japan  was 
slow  and  some  of  us  felt  that  this  would 


J.  Allen  Brubaker,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  a 
staff  writer  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


be  a good  way  to  make  fruitful  contacts.” 
Because  the  collapse  of  the  war  effort 
left  many  of  the  people  feeling  disillu- 
sioned with  old  nationalistic  rhetoric  and 
religious  dogmas,  the  people  were  more 
open  to  consider  new  directions  for  their 
lives.  Thus,  radio  offered  opportunities 
for  making  connections  with  people,  and 


A hospital  patient  who  responded  to  the  Men- 
nonite radio  program  enjoys  a letter  from  the 
follow-up  staff . (1957 photo) 


Eugene  believes  “the  broadcast  ministry 
brought  more  people  into  our  churches 
than  any  one  church  would  have  in  any 
given  year.” 

By  the  end  of  1958,  Menonaito  Awa  ap- 
peared on  38  stations  or  farm-line 
speaker  hookups.  Carl  Beck  describes 
these  hookups: 

At  that  time,  rural  Hokkaido  was  not  yet 
electrified  or  equipped  with  telephone 
services.  These  rural  lines  started  from 
the  local  co-ops  and  connected  via  lines 
strung  on  top  offence  posts  with  300  to 
900  homes  each.  These  were  two-way 
lines  so  that  a farmer  could  call  in  in  case 
of  sickness  or  fire,  but  basically  they  were 
used  to  broadcast  news  and  entertain- 
ment into  each  farm  home.  The  sets  were 


never  turned  off,  and  by  utilizing  supper- 
hour  time,  we  were  assured  of  about  99 
percent  listening  audience.  Hatori 
produced  an  attractive  tape  of  good  music 
and  short,  pointed  talks  for  PB A,  and  we 
know  these  were  bright  spots  in  the  lives 
of  a lot  of  farm  youth  during  these  years. 

By  1960,  the  broadcast  releases  rose  to 
43,  and  letters  and  Bible  correspondence 
course  activity  also  increased  during 
these  early  years.  For  example,  from  1956 
to  1957  correspondence  course  enrollees 
jumped  from  76  to  642,  and  by  the  end  of 
1960,  Bible  course  enrollees  had  climbed 
to  1,696. 

Contacting  listeners.  Personal  contact 
with  listeners  and  Bible  correspondence 
students  was  a goal  from  the  start.  A let- 
ter from  Jiro  Ishimoto  in  1958  to  sup- 
porters in  America  reported  that  people 
“in  isolated  villages  where  the  gospel  had 
never  been  preached  before  are  now  hear- 
ing the  good  news  of  salvation  via  radio.” 
He  noted  that  “scores  of  people  have 
confessed  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ...”  and 
that  “local  churches  are  eagerly  partici- 
pating in  this  effort  by  contacting 
listeners  who  have  written  to  Menonaito 
Awa  and  are  leading  them  to  Christ  and 
to  his  church.” 

Also,  Bible  study  groups  were  formed 
in  strategic  areas  to  bring  together 
listeners  and  students  for  in-depth  Bible 
study  and  friendship.  From  these  study 
groups  emerged  the  Asahikawa  Men- 
nonite Church.  Joe  Richards  in  his  1963 
report  called  radio  “a  forerunner  in  this 
work  of  planting  the  church.”  Because 
listeners  were  increasing  in  Asahikawa, 
the  office  was  moved  there  in  1965. 

The  goal  of  involving  local  churches  in 
the  broadcast  ministry  eventually  led  to 
the  decentralization  of  all  broadcast 
follow-up  activity.  Additionally,  local 
pastors  and  lay  persons  were  involved  in 
providing  messages  for  the  broadcast, 
first  for  the  fifth  Sunday  of  the  month 
and  later  on  a more  regular  basis.  Also,  in 
1964  the  first  communications  seminar 
was  held  to  train  persons  for  involvement 
in  the  broadcast  and  follow-up  activity. 
Evangelistic  rallies  with  leading  evan- 
gelists became  another  tool  in  the  follow- 
up activity. 

Japanese  Mennonites  were  involved  in 
the  broadcast  ministry  from  the  start,  on 
the  original  committee,  in  translation 
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Hiroshi  Kaneko:  secretary  of  Mennonite 
broadcast  work  in  Hokkaido  during  the  1960s. 
(1963  photo) 


work,  and  in  the  follow-up  activity.  By 
1963,  Hiroshi  Kaneko  became  co-  director 
of  the  radio  ministry  with  Joe  Richards. 
He  also  served  as  secretary  for  the 
broadcast  work  1961-68.  By  1965, 
partnership  was  used  to  describe  the  rela- 
tionship of  Japan  Mennonite  Church  and 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  their 
broadcast  activity. 

Work  undergoes  changes.  In  1966, 
Japan  Mennonite  Church  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  broadcast  work  by 
designating  an  Evangelistic  Committee  to 
administer  it.  During  that  year,  the  Me- 
nonaito  Awa  name  was  dropped  in  favor 
of  using  Yo  No  Hikari.  In  1967  the 
broadcast  was  modified  to  a 10-minute 
program,  and  during  this  year  Japan 
Mennonite  Church  included  radio  evange- 
lism in  its  annual  budget.  During  this 
year,  television  programs  and  spot-type 
radio  broadcasts  were  considered. 

By  1968  the  Yo  No  Hikari  broadcast 
was  discontinued  because  Overseas 
Missionary  Fellowship  discontinued  its 
part  of  the  sponsorship.  At  this  point, 
Japanese  Mennonites  decided  to  join  HO- 
REMCO (Hokkaido  Radio  Evangelism 
and  Mass  Communication),  an  island- 
wide interchurch  broadcast  group. 
Marvin  Yoder  and  Eiichiro  Hatano  were 
the  first  Mennonites  to  join  the  group’s 
board.  HOREMCO  sponsored  two  pro- 
grams: Asa  no  Seisho  (Morning  Bible 
Time)  and  Asu  e no  Inori  (Prayer  for 
Tomorrow).  These  two  five-minute  pro- 
grams increased  response  considerably. 

In  1969,  when  Hiroshi  Kaneko  and  his 
family  responded  to  a call  to  serve  as 
radio  missionaries  with  HCJB  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  the  Menonaito  Awa  office  was 
discontinued  in  favor  of  cooperating  with 
HOREMCO.  Kanekos’  new  ministry  be- 
came a challenge  for  the  young  Japanese 
Mennonite  church  to  support  mis- 
sionaries overseas,  and  it  responded  with 
a 30  percent  increase  in  giving. 

Also  in  1969,  the  follow-up  activity  was 
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completely  decentralized  among  the  con- 
gregations without  any  intermediary 
between  the  congregation  and  the  HO- 
REMCO follow-up  program.  This  sim- 
plified the  total  involvement  of  Japan 
Mennonite  Church,  more  directly  in- 
volved the  churches,  reduced  the  radio 
budget  by  eliminating  the  follow-up 
secretary,  and  shifted  expenses  to  the 
local  congregations.  MBM  continued  to 
subsidize  Japanese  Mennonite  broadcast 
involvement  in  HOREMCO. 

Spurt  of  activity.  The  early  1970s  saw 
a spurt  of  creative  activity  through  HO- 
REMCO. A 30-second  radio  spot  was 
tested  as  a way  to  promote  Asa  No 
Seisho.  Hokkaido  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion also  purchased  a listener-opinion 
sampling  service  which  revealed  that  re- 
ligious broadcasts  on  Sunday  morning 
were  “devastatingly  criticized  in  moni- 
tors’ meetings  as  repelling  the  listeners, 
creating  hostile  feelings  toward  the 
speaker.”  HOREMCO’s  soft-sell  and 
gentle  presentation  was  also  criticized  as 
too  religious. 

About  this  time,  a special  radio 


program,  Christmas  for  Mama,  as 
produced,  and  a three-month  TV  series, 
Thought  For  Today,  was  planned.  “Open 
house”  and  “friendship  clubs”  were  envi- 
sioned to  bring  TV  program  respondents 
into  contact  with  a local  church.  Mail 
response  from  radio  and  TV  broadcasts  in 
1969  reached  6,793.  This  dropped  to  4,823 
in  1970. 

By  1971,  Japan  Mennonite  church  was 
able  to  reduce  the  subsidy  from  MBM  by 
20  percent,  and  by  1974,  no  subsidy  was 
requested  for  one  year.  MBM’s  subsidy  of 
several  thousand  dollars  was  reduced  and 
then  discontinued  at  the  end  of  1981. 

Currently,  Japanese  Mennonites 
continue  to  support  broadcasting  through 
both  HOREMCO  and  the  Yo  No  Hikari 
broadcast,  and  hope  to  see  MBM’s  Choice 
radio  series  released  on  Japan  Interna- 
tional Community  Radio,  a cable  station 
serving  the  international  community  in 
Tokyo. 

That  the  broadcast  activity  played  a 
key  role  in  evangelism  and  church-build- 
ing is  evident  by  references  throughout 
the  30  years  to  people  being  baptized  and 
brought  into  the  church  as  a result  of  Bi- 


Takeda  helps  others  to  hear 


Ginjiro  Takeda,  a 71-year-old 
member  of  Rikubetsu  Mennonite 
Church,  is  a farmer  who  raises 
sugar  beets  and  potatoes  and  also 
keeps  20  pigs. 

In  1961,  he  was  hospitalized  for 
tuberculosis.  He  heard  Menonaito 
Awa  and  sent  a letter.  He  diligently 
took  Bible  correspondence  courses. 
Pastor  Kaneko  from  Obihiro  visited 
him  regularly  in  the  hospital. 

After  one-and-a-half  years,  Gi- 
nijiro  was  released  from  the  hos- 
pital, but  continued  to  listen  to  Me- 
nonaito Awa.  Soon,  a church  meet- 
ing was  started  in  his  home  which 
was  attended  by  neighborhood 


people.  Even  though  the  closest 
Mennonite  church  was  50  ki- 
lometers away  from  his  home,  he 
wanted  to  become  a member  of  that 
church,  and  in  1965  Ginjiro  was 
baptized  at  the  age  of  50.  He  has 
never  been  sick  since. 

Even  now,  every  morning  Ginjiro 
records  on  casette  tape  the  HO- 
REMCO program  to  loan  to  his 
neighbors  so  they  can  hear  also.  By 
this  time,  he  has  hundreds  of  tapes. 
Ginjiro’s  wife  is  not  yet  a Christian, 
but  little  by  little  she  seems  to  be 
opening  her  heart  to  the  Lord. 

— Hiroshi  Kaneko 
(translated  by  Genny  Buckwalter) 
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ble  correspondence  courses  and  personal 
contacts.  For  example  11  such  baptisms 
are  mentioned  in  the  1957  annual  report, 
10  are  recorded  in  1959,  eight  in  1966,  and 
10  in  1967.  Also,  the  two  newsletters  that 
served  Bible  correspondence  course 
students  and  radio  listeners  eventually 
developed  into  the  present  church  period- 
ical Michi  (The  Way). 

Full  local  responsibility. Currently, 
Japan  Mennonite  Church  carries  full 
responsibility  for  Mennonite  broadcast 
involvement,  which  includes  use  of  Yo  No 
Hikari,  a 15-minute  message  by  the  radio 
pastors  of  Pacific  Broadcasting  Company, 
with  once-a-month  messages  and  testi- 
monies by  local  pastors  or  lay  people  in 
Hokkaido.  Japanese  Mennonites  also 
continue  involvement  with  HOREMCO, 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Another  book  on  Vietnam 

Jimshoes  in  Vietnam  h y James  Klassen. 
Herald  Press,  1986.  bOO  pp.  $11^.95  ($20.95 
in  Canada). 

Another  book  on  Vietnam?  For  over  a 
decade  most  Americans  have  been  trying 
to  forget  that  painful,  tragic  episode.  Our 
libraries  have  shelves  of  books  on 
Vietnam,  most  of  them  not  checked  out 
since  the  early  70s. 

So  why  does  Herald  Press  publish  yet 
another  in  1986?  True,  a new  generation 
is  asking  what  millions  of  their  fathers 
did  in  Indochina  20  years  ago.  It  is  also 
true  that  missions  and  church  leaders 
seem  as  eager  as  others  to  forget  their 
dreadful  experience  of  abortion  from 
those  countries.  And  the  parallels  with 
current  events  in  Central  America  sound 
so  striking  that  we  may  repeat  that  fiasco 
within  a single  generation. 

But  you  will  not  find  Jimshoes  in 
Vietnam  duplicating  what  you  have  read 
about  Vietnam.  In  fact,  you  will  find  little 
overlap  with  the  subject  in  any  library  of 
mission  texts.  Many  books  have  been 
written  by  and  about  missionaries  in- 
volved in  revolutionary  settings.  Yet 
rarely  has  the  story  of  Christians  in  tran- 
sition been  told  so  powerfully  and  dra- 
matically. 

Here  is  a day-by-day  account  of  Chris- 
tians accepting  new  social  realities  and 
discerning  how  to  relate  to  a changing 
government  and  society.  The  reader  gets 
caught  up  in  the  ongoing  struggle 
between  faithfulness  and  integrity  on  the 
one  hand  while  maintaining  a sense  of 
citizenship  and  social  responsibility  on 
the  other. 

No  two  responses  are  identical.  Out  of 
that  drama,  filled  with  apprehension  and 


which  releases  a daily  90-second  message 
and  a 15-minute  program  Sunday  morn- 
ing. In  1984,  Mennonites  participated  in 
seven  out  of  96  of  these  programs. 

Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  director  of 
Overseas  Media  for  MBM,  notes  that  “the 
Japan  broadcast  and  literature  activity  is 
an  example  of  a work  started  by  MBM 
missionary  effort  that  has  now  become  a 
national  church  activity.” 

According  to  Hiroshi  Harada, 
chairman  of  Japan  Mennonite  Church, 
about  200,000  people  are  listening  to  the 
programs  they  air  from  HBC  Radio,  one 
of  the  largest  commercial  networks  cover- 
ing almost  all  of  Hokkaido.  He  asks  that 
North  American  Mennonites  continue  to 
“pray  for  our  broadcast  work.  In  this 
way,  we  can  be  a partner  in  the  exciting 
work  of  broadcasting  in  Japan.” 


MBM  missionary  Don  Reher  examines  a tower 
from  which  Hokkaido  Broadcasting  Company 
released  the  Mennonite  radio  program  in  the 
Kushiroarea.  (1950s  photo) 


idealism,  emerge  all  kinds  of  vested 
interests  and  mixed  motivations.  Social 
upheavals  call  forth  humanity’s  best  and 
worst.  And  the  book  records  the  full 
range  of  responses — from  total  rejection 
to  complete  acceptance  of  the  new  order. 

The  story  is  told  quite  simply  in  journal 
fashion,  recounting  the  sequence  of  Jim’s 
own  experiences  and  encounters.  He  is 
careful  to  share  the  perspectives  and 
concerns  of  the  Vietnamese  with  whom 
he  dialogues.  The  reader  feels  the  confu- 
sion, fear,  and  hope  that  seethe  in  such  a 
caldron. 

Klassen  demonstrates  well  the  difficult 
task  of  an  overseas  church  worker  in  set- 
tings of  civil  conflict  in  maintaining  in- 
tegrity while  hearing  and  interacting 
with  all  sides.  This  was  the  glaring  failure 
of  most  American  missionaries  through 
the  decades  of  civil  strife  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
draining  to  hold  to  a stance  of  justice  and 
reconciliation  for  all  in  the  midst  of  vio- 
lence, confusion,  and  preservation  in- 
stincts. It  is  easy  to  doubt  if  even  closest 
friends  understand  and  believe  your 
perspectives  as  you  feel  pulled  in  both  di- 
rections. 

This  gives  rise  to  my  main  criticism  of 
the  book:  its  review  of  the  old  arguments 
about  the  war.  Jim  is  well  aware  of  the 
half-truths  and  myths  still  shaping  the 
views  of  Americans  regarding  their  inter- 
vention in  Indochina.  He  struggles  at 
points  with  a need  to  set  the  record 
straight  or  to  spell  out  the  presupposi- 
tions of  his  concerns.  However,  this  is  not 
a serious  distraction  for  readers  who  al- 
ready know  the  facts.  And  it  does  help  the 
youth  of  today  work  through  the  issues 
with  him  in  light  of  the  data  and  alterna- 
tives as  he  saw  them. 

One  of  the  complaints  against  my  book 
From  Saigon  to  Shalom  (Herald  Press, 
1985)  has  been  the  absence  of  a concrete 
model.  What  would  a mission  shaped  by 
the  principles  of  biblical  shalom  look  like? 
This  book  is  a good  response.  Though  not 


deliberately  structured  as  such,  Jimshoes 
in  Vietnam  is  an  excellent  example  of 
shalom  in  action.  With  little  preplanned 
strategy  or  conscious  modeling,  Jim 
simply  incarnated  the  shalom  of  God  in  a 
crisis  moment. 

A major  irony  behind  Klassen’s  ac- 
count is  that  Mennonite  workers  in 
Vietnam  had  been  criticized  by  other  mis- 
sionaries for  our  belief  in  the  theology  of 
presence.  For  years  we  received  little 
response  to  our  concern  about  high  visi- 
bility programs  heavily  dependent  on 
Western  resources,  logistics,  and  tactics. 
We  were  viewed  by  many  as  quite  naive 
and  ineffective  missionaries. 

But  in  1976  Jim  Klassen  was  the  only 
U.S.  church  worker  among  those 
hundreds  who  was  still  carrying  on  a full- 
ordered  ministry  of  evangelism,  baptism, 
teaching,  and  discipling  in  Vietnam.  The 
impact  of  this  book  is  its  testimony  that  a 
mission  based  on  incarnational  theology 
can  make  the  adjustments  needed  to 
continue  in  the  midst  of  radical  transi- 
tions. 

The  Western  church  needs  such  a 
testimony.  Missions  must  be  called  to  ac- 
knowledge the  consequences  of  their  asso- 
ciations, actions,  and  attitudes.  Klassen 
makes  no  pretense  about  modeling  the 
way  for  others.  But  his  is  a story  that 
must  be  told. 

The  book  is  equally  vital  for  those  Men- 
nonites being  drawn  to  more  simple  mis- 
sions who  just  preach  the  gospel  and 
evangelize  the  unsaved.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  Mennonites  make  things  too  complex 
and  involved.  Klassen’s  account  shows 
that  “peace  evangelism”  rooted  in 
authentic  presence  among  the  people  was 
the  only  approach  that  stood  the  test.  The 
record  of  Mennonite  mission  and  service 
work  deserves  a closer  look  by  our  own 
people. — James  E.  Metzler,  former  mis- 
sion worker  in  Vietnam  and  currently  an 
administrator  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries 
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V commitment) 


We,  as  Mennonites,  take  the 
gospel  seriously.  We  have 
* committed  ourselves  to  shar- 
IT’Q  ivyii^p  r ing  our  time  and  our  re- 
f f ^ J £ y lx  r sources  to  enable  others 

THAN  SUNDAYS  sd™"* 

We  share  Christ  with  friends  and 
neighbors  in  our  communities. 
Through  MBM  we  share  Christ 
with  our  neighbors  in  the  global 
community. 


Your  contributions  to  MBM  help 
others  to  hear  the  good  news. 
Please  consider  a special  gift  this 
month  for  mission. 

Living  and  sharing  the  gospel 
means  a daily  commitment. 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart,  IN  46515-0370 
219/294-7523  (Voice/TTY) 


CHURCH  NEWS 


MBM  to  begin  new  work  in  Benin 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
will  go  to  Benin  in  February  to  begin  a 
new  long-term  cooperative  ministry  in 
that  West  African  country.  Rod  and 
Lynda  Hollinger-Janzen,  who  are  cur- 
rently completing  preparatory  study  and 
orientation,  will  move  to  Benin’s  capital 
city  of  Cotonou  and  will  be  joined  next 
fall  by  a French  Mennonite  couple,  Daniel 
and  Marianne  Goldschmidt-Nussbaumer. 

Both  couples  will  work  with  Inter- 
confessional Protestant  Council  of 
Benin — made  up  of  25  denominations, 
with  African  independent  churches  most 
strongly  represented.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  council,  Rod  will  help  establish  a Bi- 
ble training  center,  while  Lynda  and 
Goldschmidt-Nussbaumers  will  work  in 
health  care  and  nutrition. 

The  request  for  assistance  in  Bible 
training  and  health  care  came  to  MBM 
from  the  council  in  1984,  with  top  priority 
given  to  Bible  training  in  order  to  help 
build  unity  in  the  council.  David  and 
Wilma  Shank,  MBM  workers  in  nearby 
Ivory  Coast  since  1979,  have  maintained 
personal  relationships  with  church  lead- 
ers in  Benin  through  correspondence  and 
visits.  David  has  led  three  Bible  seminars 
for  the  council  and  will  work  with  Rod 
next  May  to  conduct  a fourth  one. 

The  council  is  made  up  of  three  kinds  of 
denominations — the  well-established 
Methodist  Church,  the  more  recent  evan- 


gelical missionary-planted  churches  that 
have  their  own  Bible  training  facilities, 
and  African  independent  churches  that 
don’t  have  any  formal  Bible  training  pro- 
grams and  are  suspicious  of  the  other  de- 
nominational schools. 

After  a year  of  study  in  England,  Holl- 
inger-Janzens  went  to  Ivory  Coast  in 
October  for  orientation  to  West  Africa 
before  moving  to  Benin.  The  Bible  train- 
ing center,  which  is  projected  to  get  un- 
derway next  fall,  will  be  a grassroots 
program  of  biblical  and  theological  study. 
It  will  begin  in  rented  facilities  in 
Cotonou,  with  eventual  plans  to  construct 
a building  on  land  owned  by  the  council 
near  the  University  of  Benin,  11  kilo- 
meters from  the  city.  David  said  the  hope 
also  is  that  French-speaking  teachers 
from  Europe  and  from  other  African 
countries  can  be  used  at  the  center  on  a 
short-term  assignment  basis. 

While  Rod  is  setting  up  the  Bible  train- 
ing center,  Lynda  will  begin  designing  a 
health  and  nutrition  ministry.  “The  hope 
of  the  council  is  for  MBM  to  provide  a 
holistic  witness  combining  biblical 
studies  and  medical  and  preventive 
health  care  under  one  roof,”  said  David. 
“The  council  wants  Lynda  and  Gold- 
schmidt- Nussbaumers  to  establish  a 
health  clinic  that  would  be  complemented 
by  a prevention  ministry.” 

David  said  the  agreement  to  cooperate 


with  the  Interconfessional  Protestant 
Council  of  Benin  is  also  significant  be- 
cause it  signals  a new  relationship  in 
West  Africa  with  French  Mennonites  and 
with  European  Mennonite  Mission  Com- 
mittee. As  a sign  of  inter-Mennonite 
cooperation,  Goldschmidt-Nussbaumers 
are  being  seconded  to  MBM. 

The  agreement  with  the  council  also 
culminates  17  years  of  relationships 
between  MBM  and  African  independent 
churches  in  Benin,  with  MBM  mission- 
aries Ed  and  Irene  Weaver  (Nigeria  and 
Ghana  1959-71)  making  the  first  contacts. 
Weavers  recommended  that  ministry 
with  the  independent  churches  should  in- 
volve biblical  training,  cooperation 
among  the  various  independent  churches, 
and  interaction  with  mainline  churches  to 
bring  about  unity  in  Christ.  The  inde- 
pendent churches  developed  separate 
from — and  sometimes  in  reaction  to — the 
mainline  churches  started  by  European 
and  North  American  missionaries. 

David  said  the  Benin  council  can  help 
make  Weavers’  recommendation  a 
reality.  The  council  came  into  being  when 
Benin’s  leftist  government  instructed  the 
non-Catholic  churches  in  the  1970s  to  or- 
ganize for  efficiency  reasons. 

When  the  council  formally  invited 
Hollinger-Janzens  and  Goldschmidt- 
Nussbaumers  in  August,  council 
president  Harry  Henry  stated,  “This  is 
evidence  that  God  loves  Benin.  The  in- 
formation that  the  couples  were  available 
was  like  a divine  visitation.”  MBM  is  cur- 
rently seeking  other  people  to  help  Rod  at 
the  Bible  training  center. 


International  students 
get  ‘advocates’ 
at  Goshen  College 

Going  to  college  is  a major  transition.  Go- 
ing to  college  in  another  country  can  be  a 
major  headache. 

A new  group  at  Goshen  College  is  help- 
ing to  make  transitions  easier  for  the  14 
international  students  new  to  GC  this 
year.  International  Student  Advocates, 
founded  by  Student  Central  Committee 
officers  Kerry  Stutzman  and  Steve 
Walter,  was  begun  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  first  days  on  campus  more  com- 
prehensible and  navigable  for  interna- 
tional students. 

Advocates  met  their  charges  at  the  air- 
port when  they  arrived  for  class  early  in 
September.  They  ate  meals  with  them,  at- 
tended orientation  sessions,  and  helped 
the  new  students  register. 

The  program  began  when  Stutzman,  a 
junior  from  Englewood,  Colo.,  related  her 


concern  to  international  student  adviser 
Ruth  Gunden  that  some  international 
students  have  felt  separate  from  main- 
stream campus  life. 

“We  want  to  get  away  from  the  trend  of 
all  international  students  spending  time 
only  with  other  international  students,” 
said  Walter,  a senior  from  Chardon,  Ohio. 
“We  want  advocates  to  be  able  to  help 
international  students  get  to  know  other 
people  than  they  might  otherwise  get  to 
know.” 

For  Heike  Link  of  Stuttgart,  West  Ger- 
many, the  first  days  of  college  without  an 
advocate  “would  have  been  confusing  and 
would  have  taken  a lot  more  time.”  Her 
advocate,  Chris  Landis,  a junior  from 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  walked  through  all  of  the 
stages  of  registration  with  her.  Landis 
helped  Link  choose  books,  register  for 
health  insurance,  apply  for  an  identifica- 
tion card,  and  more.  Now  they  meet  for 
lunch  in  the  college’s  dining  hall  to  keep 
in  touch. 

“I  joined  the  program  because  I am 


Dinni  Li  (right)  of  China  chats  uhth  her  “advo- 
cate” at  Goshen  College,  Gretchen  Hess. 


very  much  interested  in  intercultural  re- 
lations,” Landis  said.  She  recently  spent 
three  months  in  the  Caribbean  nations  of 
Haiti  and  Jamaica  for  her  Study-Service 
Trimester  with  Goshen  College.  “Having 
been  abroad,  facing  the  same  obstacles,  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  come  here  to  college 
from  another  country  and  not  have  some- 
one like  an  advocate  to  relate  to,”  Landis 
said. 
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A Guatemalan  cultural  night  featuring  the 
host  country  was  included  in  the  program. 


Latin  Americans 
look  at  witness 
in  troubled  region 

For  many  it  came  as  a brief  respite  from 
the  storms  of  everyday  ministry  in  lands 
of  conflict'.  For  a few,  a literal  storm  of- 
fered moments  of  unexpected  terror  dur- 
ing a boat  ride  on  a nearby  lake.  For  all 
the  120  participants  from  18  nations,  the 
Latin  America  Mission  Consultation  pro- 
vided a chance  to  think  seriously  about 
the  Anabaptist  churches’  witness  in  a 
region  afflicted  by  warfare  and  poverty. 

“It  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  that  the 
church  exists  or  could  exist  without  a 
mission,”  said  host  Gilberto  Flores  in 
planting  a basis  for  the  Sept.  7-10  dis- 
cussions in  the  Guatemalan  city  of  An- 
tigua. “If  there  was  such  a church,  it 
would  not  be  the  community  of  the  re- 
deemed that  Jesus  Christ  brings  together 
in  his  name.”  Flores’  talk  on  “Theological 
Bases  for  Mission”  served  as  the  first  of 
six  main  addresses  under  the  general 
theme  of  “Hope  on  the  Way.” 

Addressing  ihe  topic  “Strategy  of  Wit- 
ness,” Gerald  Schlabach,  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  worker  in  Honduras, 
pointed  to  God’s  calling  of  Abraham  in 
Genesis  12  for  some  clues.  He  signaled 
Latin  America’s  base  community  move- 
ment as  an  example  of  an  Abrahamic 
community  “inspired  by  biblical  reflec- 
tion and  celebration  of  the  salvific  pres- 
ence of  God.” 

Elizabeth  Soto,  a native  Puerto  Rican 
now  working  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  discussed  elements  that  have 
contributed  to  the  “Ethical  Dilemma  of 
Testimony  and  Witness”  for  the  Latin 
American  church,  and  went  on  to  offer 
several  suggestions.  Soto,  the  only  wom- 
an to  give  a major  address,  also  led  a dis- 
cussion group  for  the  two  dozen  women  at 
the  consultation.  Participants  shared  how 
their  role  is  changing  in  the  various  na- 
tions, noting,  in  general,  a growing  open- 
ness to  women’s  ministry. 

Peter  Stucky,  executive  secretary  of 
Colombia  Mennonite  Church,  focused  on 
“Toward  a Discernment  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Kingdom.”  He  asked  listeners 


to  make  a careful  analysis  that  goes  be- 
yond the  headlines  in  discerning  the  re- 
alities of  Latin  American  life.  Most  of  the 
major  talks  were  followed  by  periods  of 
response.  After  Stucky’s  message,  the 
discussion  of  the  church’s  mission  de- 
parted from  the  theoretical  level  as  par- 
ticipants shared  their  own  experiences. 

Among  those  who  rose  to  speak  was 
Honduran  pastor  Jose  Perez.  “Although 
Peter  was  speaking  from  the  Colombian 
context,  he  could  also  be  a Honduran,”  he 
said.  Then,  in  a voice  nearly  overcome 
with  emotion,  Perez  went  on  to  tell  of  his 
own  pain  at  the  recent  murder  of  his 
brother,  a labor  organizer,  in  front  of  his 
wife  and  children.  “It  is  hard,”  he  wept. 
Various  participants  stood  to  offer  words 
of  encouragement  to  Perez  as  a Vene- 
zuelan delegate  wrapped  his  arms  around 
the  grieving  pastor’s  shoulders. 

In  his  address  on  “The  New  Commun- 
ity of  Faith:  Its  Commitments  and  Its 
Deeds,”  John  Driver,  a Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  worker  in  Uruguay,  pointed 
to  Jesus  as  the  one  who  broke  down  the 
wall  of  separation.  “The  creation  of  a new 
humanity  in  which  the  personal,  social, 
and  economic  hostilities  have  been  over- 
come through  reconciliation,”  he  said,  “is 
the  direct  and  primary  result  of  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah.” 

The  consultation,  with  its  broad  in- 
ternational representation,  drew  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  Guatemalan 
media.  A camera  crew  from  the  national 
evangelical  television  station  came  to 
record  interviews  and  portions  of  the  ple- 
nary sessions,  and  a writer/photographer 
team  came  from  a Christian  daily  news- 
paper. 

Speaking  just  prior  to  a closing  com- 
munion service,  Luis  Elier  Rodriguez, 
executive  secretary  of  Puerto  Rico  Men- 
nonite Church,  addressed  the  theme,  “His 


Chosen  People  Living  and  Proclaiming 
Their  Hope.”  He  based  his  talk  on  Revela- 
tion 6,  pointing  out  similarities  between 
the  judgments  of  that  chapter  and  events 
taking  place  in  Latin  America  today. 

— David  Shelly 

WMSC  seeks  business, 
professional,  and 
Hispanic  women 

At  its  fall  Executive  Committee  meeting 
held  in  Fisher,  111.,  the  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commission  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  gave  attention  to  at- 
tracting women  from  outside  its  tradi- 
tional constituency. 

Mim  Book,  coordinator  for  business 
and  professional  women,  reported  about 
her  visits  to  Arizona,  Ohio,  and  Florida  to 
meet  with  women  interested  in  forming 
business  and  professional  groups  under 
the  auspices  of  WMSC. 

Esther  Hinojosa  of  Brownsville,  Tex., 
gave  a report  on  the  eighth  Hispanic 
Women’s  Conference.  The  committee 
agreed  to  give  financial  aid  to  Hinojosa 
as  she  travels  to  Hispanic  congregations 
to  help  them  establish  WMSC  groups. 

The  committee  also  looked  at  ways  in 
which  its  family  life  secretary  could  work 
most  effectively  with  Clare  Schumm, 
newly  appointed  family  life  staff  person 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries. 

In  other  business,  the  committee  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Vel  Shearer,  edi- 
tor of  Voice — WMSC’s  monthly  maga- 
zine. The  resignation  is  effective  next 
Sept.  1.  Shearer  has  served  eight  years. 
The  search  continues  for  an  executive 
secretary  to  succeed  Barbara  Reber,  and 
the  committee  discussed  the  selection 
process. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

How  much  for  me? 

When  we  calculate  the  amount  of  our  income  to  be  given  to  the 
church  and  to  the  Lord,  we  often  ask,  “How  much  can  I afford  to  give  to 
the  church?” 

But  that  question  has  it  all  backwards.  That  assumes  all  the  money  at 
my  disposal  is  mine  and  the  Lord  gets  a part  of  the  leftovers. 

If  God  is  truly  the  owner  of  all  creation  and  has  asked  me  to  look  after 
a portion  of  it,  then  the  more  correct  question  is,  “How  much  can  I afford 
to  keep  for  myself?” 

From  that  point  of  view  it  seems  I would  be  working  all  the  time  to 
keep  my  portion  down  and  the  Lord’s  portion  up.  After  all,  if  God  found 
out  that  I was  keeping,  using,  hoarding  everything  I could,  I don’t  think 
the  Creator  would  take  too  kindly  to  that  when  my  review  came  up. 

And  I can’t  blame  the  Lord  for  that.  I’ve  been  saying  all  along,  “The 
earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  everything  in  it,  the  world  and  those  who  dwell 
there.” — Wayne  North 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jim  Gascho,  Sturgis,  Mich. 

How  refreshing  it  was  to  read  “A 
Lonely  Voice  from  No-Man’s-Land”  (Sept. 
30).  The  subject  of  demonism  and  exor- 
cism is  indeed  an  area  which  seems  to  be 
missing  in  our  Mennonite  theology,  teach- 
ing, and  practice.  The  fear  of  what  people 
might  think  of  us  were  we  to  discuss  such 
issues  or  the  fear  of  Satan  and  his  forces 
of  darkness  is  a direct  result  of  our  igno- 
rance of  the  unseen  world  of  demons  and 
angels  which  move  between  man  and  the 
spiritual  powers-that-be. 

My  own  experience  of  growing  up  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  did  not  prepare  me  for 
the  encounters  with  demons  and 
witchcraft  which  I had  among  the  Indian 
people  of  northern  Canada  right  after 
leaving  one  of  our  Mennonite  colleges.  I 
barely  had  been  taught  about  the  Holy 
Spirit,  let  alone  the  evil  spirits.  In  that 
poorly  equipped  state  I was  forced  to 
learn  quickly  on  the  battlefield  in  the 
midst  of  spiritual  warfare. 

After  returning  to  the  States  and  at- 
tempting to  discuss  such  issues,  my 
experience  was  indifference  on  the  part  of 
church  leaders,  tempered  with  curiosity 
about  demonology  which  was  viewed  as 
existing  in  “other  lands.”  The  attitude 
seemed  to  be  that  demonic  activity  hap- 
pens in  other  lands — but  not  here — not  in 
our  strong  Mennonite  communities. 

It  is  my  experience  that  demonic 
activity  is  prevalent  among  us.  One 
recent  experience  in  our  community  has 
involved  a young  man  who  was  in  the 
county  jail.  Such  bizarre  activity  sur- 
rounded him,  such  as  bending  hardened 
steel  doors  and  breaking  quarter- inch 
bolts,  that  the  criminal  justice  system  did 
not  know  how  to  handle  him  or  even 
contain  him.  After  dealing  with  the  de- 
monic involvement  in  his  life,  a major 
transformation  happened  which  has  been 
witnessing  to  all  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  vic- 
tory which  has  been  won  in  Christ  Jesus. 
But  that  is  another  whole  story. 

My  concern  is  this:  If  we  believe  in  God 
and  if  we  believe  Satan  exists  and  if  we 


believe  Ephesians  6:12  and  the  existence 
of  spiritual  warfare,  how  will  we  as  pas- 
tors and  those  in  our  congregations  be 
trained  and  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  exercise  the  au- 
thority we  have  as  believers? 

I would  call  on  our  colleges  and 
seminaries  to  teach  and  equip  our  young 
people,  on  our  conferences  to  provide 
training  for  our  pastors,  on  our  pastors 
for  teaching  within  the  congregation.  We 
dare  not  be  ignorant  of  Satan  and  his 
schemes.  Indifference  and  ignorance  will 
be  our  defeat.  The  victory  has  already 
been  won! 

Let  us  use  that  victory  and  praise  God 
for  leaders  among  us  such  as  Dean 
Hochstetler  who  can  guide  us  in  our 
understanding  of  demonology.  This  dare 
not  be  just  “A  Lonely  Voice  from  No- 
Man’s-Land.” 


Jane  Hoober  Peifer,  Middletown,  Del. 

I read  Glenn  M.  Lehman’s  article  on 
church  choirs  (Sept.  16)  with  great 
interest  for  two  reasons.  Mainly  because 
music  is  a great  love  of  mine,  and  second 
because  I have  recently  started  singing  in 
the  choir  at  a Methodist  church  we  are  at- 
tending. I have  always  been  involved  with 
special  musical  offerings  at  the  Men- 
nonite church  where  I grew  up  and  at  the 
three  Mennonite  churches  I have  been  a 
member  of  since  then.  But  never  before 
have  I been  “in  the  choir” — one  that  sings 
every  Sunday,  and  wears  robes. 

It  became  clear  to  me  soon  after  we 
began  attending  that  enthusiastic  singers 
are  understood  to  belong  “in  the  choir.” 
Not  a Sunday  passed  without  someone 
coming  up  to  me  after  the  service  and  en- 
couraging me  to  join  the  choir. 

I realized  that  these  people  are  not  ac- 
customed to  good  singers  in  the  pews.  My 
husband,  who  doesn’t  read  music  or  have 
interest  in  joining  a choir,  but  who  sings 
enthusiastically,  has  been  encouraged  to 
“join  the  choir.”  I agree  with  Karen  Mo- 
shier  Shenk  (in  Lehman’s  article)  that 
“the  congregation  is  the  primary  choir.” 
Somehow  the  average  churchgoer  in  the 
congregation  where  choirs  are  part  of  the 
tradition  has  relinquished  responsibility 
to  sing  (willingly  or  unwillingly)  to  “the 
choir.”  The  Mennonite  Church  must  be 
careful  that  it  doesn’t  lose  this  distinc- 
tion. 

One  other  thing  I am  experiencing  as 
part  of  “the  choir,”  is  the  frustration  of 
not  being  able  to  sit  with  my  family.  I am 
in  the  choir  loft,  an  architecturally 
designed  place  of  elevated  seating. 

Of  course  all  of  the  adjustments  I have 
experienced  could  be  dealt  with  crea- 
tively, without  losing  the  overall  ad- 
vantage of  having  a choir  involved  in 
every  Sunday  worship.  Concerning  choirs 
in  the  Mennonite  Church,  my  vote  is  yes. 
But  let’s  do  it  carefully. 


J.  Denny  Weaver,  Bluffton,  Ohio 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial  “The 
Irony  of  Tim  La  Haye”  (Aug.  26).  People 
like  Tim  La  Haye  have  clearly  put  the  na- 
tion in  place  of  the  church  as  the  vehicle 
which  expresses  the  social  component  of 
their  religious  faith.  Your  editorial  made 
a good  analysis  of  that  situation,  which 
needs  to  be  pointed  out  as  often  as  possi- 
ble in  20th-century  North  America. 


Roy  E.  Hartzler,  Kinross,  Iowa 

I cannot  accept  Richard  McSorley’s  the- 
ology of  salvation  by  works  in  “Opting  for 
the  Poor”  (Aug.  26).  The  judgment  scene 
of  Matthew  25:31  is  not  the  final  judg- 
ment. Please  let  me  tell  another  angle  of 
the  prophetic  picture! 

The  judgment  of  sheep  and  goats  fits 
perfectly  into  one  slot  of  final  things,  I 
believe,  in  Revelation  20.  But  as  for  our 
salvation,  in  the  account  of  Matthew 
25:31-46,  take  note,  there  is  no  mention  of 
faith  in  Jesus  (John  3:16,  Eph.  2:8-10, 
Rom.  10:9-10),  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
rapture  of  the  church,  sacrifice,  atone- 
ment (Lev.  17:11,  Heb.  9:12-15,  Acts  4:11- 
12). 

If  we  were  to  allow  “mercy  to  the  poor” 
to  qualify  the  saints  for  heaven,  we  would 
shut  off  all  hope  for  the  penitent  thief  and 
all  those  whose  means  of  confidence  is 
described  in  Romans  3:21-28. 

Of  course,  good  works  are  important — 
in  their  place  (Eph.  2:10). 


John  Martin,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

I would  like  to  affirm  Dorothy  Jean 
Weaver  in  her  plea  for  acceptance  of 
women  in  ministry  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Aug. 
19).  Before  the  fall  in  Genesis,  men  and 
women  were  equal.  The  apostle  Paul  also 
says  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female  but  we  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Thus  women  being  subservient  to 
men  is  actually  the  fallen  state.  Our  task 
should  be  to  raise  women  from  the  fallen 
state  and  restore  their  God-given  equality 
with  men. 

Some  of  the  biblical  passages  about 
women,  such  as  a few  by  Paul,  need  to  be 
interpreted  in  their  cultural  context.  We 
need  to  discern  what  is  culture  in  the  Bi- 
ble and  what  are  eternal  truths  for  all 
time.  The  equality  between  men  and 
women  also  found  in  the  Bible,  including 
Paul,  is  the  eternal  theme  for  all  time.  In 
Paul’s  day  women  weren’t  educated  and 
thus  it  would  have  been  very  inappro- 
priate for  women  to  teach  and  have  au- 
thority over  men. 

Thus,  understanding  the  Bible  in  its 
cultural  context  is  very  important  in  in- 
terpreting the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
passages  concerning  women.  May  we  all 
help  raise  women  from  the  fallen  state  of 
servitude  to  the  restored  state  of  equality 
as  God  and  the  Bible  would  have  us  do. 
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Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary’s 
enrollment  this  fall  fell  to  859 — compared  to 
886  a year  ago.  The  seminary  is  up  from  76  to 
85,  but  the  college  is  down  from  811  to  774.  For 
the  first  time  in  five  years,  however,  the 
number  of  new  students— freshmen,  transfers, 
and  others— increased.  They  rose  from  275  a 
year  ago  to  278  this  year.  “This  is  a good  sign  of 
potential  to  stop  the  enrollment  decline  of 
recent  years,”  said  admissions  director  Ross 
Collingwood. 


Garbers  Strong 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  honored  three  of 
its  alumni  during  Homecoming  weekend,  Oct. 
10-12.  Samuel  Strong  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  a 
veteran  member  of  the  Development  Depart- 
ment at  EMC,  received  the  third  annual  “dis- 
tinguished service”  award.  He  was  a fund- 
raiser for  27  years,  retiring  in  1980.  But  he 
continues  to  work  on  special  projects  for  the 
college.  Richard  and  Ruthanne  Janzen  Garber 
of  Nampa,  Idaho,  were  given  the  19th  annual 
“alumnus  of  the  year”  award.  They  operate  a 
450-acre  farm.  Richard  is  active  in  a local 
producers  supply  cooperative,  and  Ruthanne  is 
a nutritionist  and  consultant  to  two  local 
agencies.  They  also  helped  start  a Mennonite 
congregation  in  Boise  and  helped  bring  a Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  SELFHELP  Crafts 
shop  to  Idaho. 

Seven  volunteer  workers  were  injured  in  a 
construction  accident  at  Deep  Run  Men- 
nonite Church  East,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  4. 
Two  of  them  suffered  fractured  spines.  The 
workers  were  helping  build  a new  addition  to 
their  church  when  the  roof  trusses  collapsed, 
throwing  them  25  feet  to  the  ground  in  a mass 
of  tangled  timber.  “The  trusses  fell  like 
dominoes,”  said  Pastor  John  Ehst.  “We  are  so 
fortunate  no  lives  were  lost.” 

Hispanic  Mennonites  changed  their  name 
and  elected  a new  leader  during  their  annual 
meeting  recently  in  Montreal.  In  approving  a 
new  structure  for  themselves,  the  National 
Council  of  Hispanic  Mennonite  Churches  was 
renamed  Convention  of  the  Hispanic  Men- 
nonite Churches  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Elected  as  their  president  was  Jose 
Santiago,  who  is  pastor  of  West  Chester  (Pa.) 
Spanish  Mennonite  Church  and  bishop  of 
Lancaster  Conference’s  Spanish  District.  The 
Mennonite  Church  currently  has  about  70  pre- 
dominantly Hispanic  congregations  with  a 
combined  membership  of  over  2,450. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  other 
agencies  are  sharply  critical  of  a “Reader’s 
Digest”  article  in  the  October  issue,  entitled 
“Famine  Aid:  Were  We  Duped?”  It  is  an  “ef- 
frontery to  the  truth”  and  an  “injustice  to  the 
goodwill  of  the  millions  of  Americans  whose 
generosity  saved  countless  lives,”  said  Peter 
Davies,  president  of  Interaction — an  umbrella 
organization  of  U.S. -based  international  relief 
and  development  agencies,  including  MCC.  The 
article  asserted  that  until  late  1984  the  leftist 
government  of  Ethiopia  “hid  the  famine  from 


the  world.”  Tim  Lind,  MCC’s  secretary  for 
Africa,  said  this  is  not  true  and  that  the  Ethio- 
pian government  began  calling  attention  to  the 
famine  in  1983.  The  first  shipment  of  MCC 
food  aid  arrived  in  Ethiopia  in  July  1984 — well 
before  the  media  publicity.  Davies  and  Lind 
also  contradicted  the  article’s  claims  of 
“widespread  misappropriation  of  food  aid”  in 
Ethiopia. 

John  Sauder  has  resigned  as  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions’  vice-president  for 
Administration  and  Resources,  effective  Dec. 
31.  He  will  become  assistant  manager  of  The 
Dutch  Corporation,  which  owns  and  operates 
Das  Dutchman  Essenhaus  Restaurant, 
Country  Inn,  and  Gift  Shops  in  Middlebury, 
Ind.  Sauder  joined  the  MBM  staff  in  1978  as  of- 
fice manager.  Later  he  became  director  of 
Services  and  Facilities  and  then  one  of  MBM’s 
three  vice-presidents. 

The  recipients  of  the  1986-87  Ephphatha 
scholarships  are  two  women  who  are  al- 
ready active  in  deaf  ministries.  They  are 
Nancy  Marshall  of  Orrville,  Ohio,  and  Janelle 
Yoder  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Both  have  received 
$1,500  from  the  Deaf  Ministries  Office  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  for  study  this  school 
year.  Marshall  is  attending  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries,  with  hopes  of 
planting  a deaf  church  sometime.  For  the  past 
four  years  she  taught  at  a preschool  for  deaf 
children  as  a Voluntary  Service  worker  with 
MBM.  Yoder  is  attending  North  Central  Bible 
College  in  Minneapolis— which  has  a deaf 
ministries  program — in  hopes  of  getting  more 
youth  involved  in  deaf  leadership  and  winning 
people  for  Christ.  She  has  been  active  at  First 
Deaf  Mennonite  Church  of  Lancaster  and  is  a 
member  of  the  MBM  Deaf  Ministries  Advisory 
Committee. 

The  “Your  Time”  radio  program  has  a 
shorter,  faster  format,  starting  at  the  end  of 
September.  While  the  name,  audience,  and 
focus  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
program  remain  the  same,  the  new  format  fits 
better  into  contemporary  radio  programming. 
Two  goals  in  shifting  from  4'/2  minutes  to  2Vfe 
minutes  and  to  a faster  pace  are  more  effective 
communication  with  listeners  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  stations  that  choose  to  use 
Your  Time  on  a public  service  basis.  Currently 
the  program  is  heard  on  88  stations  throughout 
North  America. 

“And  When  They  Shall  Ask,”  the  film  about 
the  Russian  Mennonite  experience,  is  now 
being  made  available  to  Public  Broadcast- 
ing System  (PBS)  stations  in  the  U.S.  The 
award-winning  docudrama,  produced  three 
years  ago  by  Mennonite  filmmaker  David 
Dueck  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  already  aired  on 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Company  (CBC) 
network.  Mennonites  are  encouraged  to 
contact  their  local  PBS  station  to  request  that 
And  When  They  Shall  Ask  be  scheduled.  The 
film  can  also  be  rented  for  use  in  local  churches 
from  Inspiraction  Films,  Box  249,  La  Grange, 
IL  60525;  phone  800-323-4283. 

Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  is  again 
offering  scholarships  to  college  or  graduate 
students  pursuing  careers  in  mental  health. 
The  scholarships,  to  be  awarded  next  spring 
for  the  1987-88  academic  year,  are  drawn  from 
the  Elmer  Ediger  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 
The  scholarships  are  between  $500  and  $1,000 
and  may  be  obtained  for  up  to  two  years.  Ap- 
plications and  all  supporting  data  must  be 
received  by  Mar.  1.  Application  forms  are 
available  from  Carl  Good  at  MMHS,  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 

The  second  video  magazine  showing  Men- 
nonites living  out  their  faith  will  appear  on 
the  ACTS  cable/satellite  network  on  Nov.  2. 


Called  All  God’s  People  II,  the  30-minute  video 
will  be  shown  on  the  One  in  the  Spirit  program 
that  airs  at  7:30  a.m.  and  9:00  p.m.  (and  late 
that  night  at  1:30  a.m.).  The  video  was 
produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

A 30-second  television  spot  refuting  the 
myth  that  military  might  brings  security  has 
been  reissued  as  a 20-second  spot.  Called  “Un- 
likely Picture,”  it  was  produced  in  1983  by  the 
Mennonite  Church,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
The  spot  reminds  viewers  that  “Jesus  didn’t 
say  our  security  was  in  weapons,  but  in  God.” 
Ken  Weaver,  Media  Ministries  director  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  said  the  spot 
was  reissued  “to  address  the  increasing  vio- 
lence symbolized  by  terrorist  bombings  and 
the  current  mood  of  returning  evil  for  evil.” 

North  American  young  people  are  being  of- 
fered a one-year  overseas  experience 

through  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  SALT 
International  program.  SALT  stands  for  Serve 
and  Learn  Together.  Participants  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  22.  The  cost  of  the 
experience  is  divided  between  the  participant, 
MCC,  and  the  overseas  sponsor.  The  applica- 
tion deadline  for  the  next  term,  which  begins 
in  July,  is  Jan.  15.  More  information  is 
available  from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501  (phone  717-859-1151)  or  from  any  other 
MCC  office. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Richard  Birky  retired  as  pastor  of  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Adair,  Okla.,  recently.  He 
was  ordained  as  the  congregation’s  first  pastor 
in  1942. 

•Mac  Bustos  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  Second 
Spanish  Mennonite  Church  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  effective  Dec.  1.  The  longtime  Hispanic 
pastor  is  leaving  for  health  reasons. 

•Maynard  Yoder  resigned  as  pastor  of  Evening 
Shade  Mennonite  Church,  Benton,  Mo.,  effec- 
tive Oct.  31.  He  has  been  appointed  district 
minister  of  South  Central  Conference’s 
Arkansas-Missouri  District,  succeeding  Joe 
Diener. 

•James  Bartholomew  was  licensed  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  Dayspring  Christian 
Fellowship,  Canton,  Ohio,  on  Oct.  5.  He  suc- 
ceeds Glenn  Steiner. 

•Brent  Foster  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Northside  Mennonite  Church,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
on  Sept.  7.  The  congregation  had  been  without 
a pastor  for  almost  two  years. 

•David  Ramirez  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Nueva  Jerusalen,  Metamoras,  Mexico, 
recently.  His  congregation  is  a new  one  af- 
filiated with  South  Central  Conference. 

•J.  A.  Calderon  has  become  pastor  of 
Tabernacul  de  Fe,  Mathis,  Tex.  His  congrega- 
tion is  a new  one  affiliated  with  South  Central 
Conference. 

•Gilberto  Perez  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Cal- 
vary Mennonite  Church,  Mathis,  Tex.,  on  Aug. 
24.  He  succeeds  Cosme  Rodriguez. 

•Phil  Harrington  was  licensed  as  associate 
pastor  of  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  on  Sept.  7.  He  serves  alongside 
new  pastor  Ron  Guengerich. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Stress  Management  Seminar,  Nov.  7-9,  at 
Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis,  Pa.  The 
leader  is  psychologist  Gerald  Musselman.  The 
focus  is  on  discovering  keys  to  a wellness 
lifestyle,  coping  with  unavoidable  stress,  and 
learning  to  manage  stress  in  order  to  enhance 
personal  and  spiritual  disciplines.  More  in- 
formation from  the  retreat  at  R.  1,  Box  605, 
Canadensis,  PA  18325;  phone  717-595-7505. 
•Middle  East  Bible  Seminar,  May  29-June  12, 
conducted  by  Goshen  College.  Offered  for  the 
eighth  time  by  Goshen,  the  seminar  is  led  by 
retired  Bible  professor  Stanley  Shenk,  who  has 
traveled  to  that  region  13  times.  The  seminar, 
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which  may  be  either  audited  or  taken  for 
credit,  will  include  tours  of  sites  in  Israel  and 
Jordan.  More  information  from  Shenk  at  GC, 
Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  219-533-3161. 
•Lancaster  MEDA  Chapter  Meeting , Nov.  13, 
at  Bird-In-Hand  (Pa.)  Restaurant.  Retired 
Goshen  College  president  Lawrence 
Burkholder  will  speak  on  “God — His 
Entrepreneurs  and  Institutions.”  This  is  the 
last  meeting  of  the  year  for  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Area  Chapter  of  Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates.  More  information  from  the 
chapter  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717-738-3715. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Dan  and  Margaret  Entz  Spare  went  to  Nepal 
in  September  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Margaret,  an  MBM  worker  there 
since  1982,  and  Dan,  a Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee worker  in  the  same  country,  were  mar- 
ried in  the  U.S.  in  June.  Their  address  is 
United  Mission  to  Nepal,  Box  126, 
Kathmandu  711  000,  Nepal. 

•Roelf  and  Juliette  Kuitse  went  to  India  in 
September  for  a three-month  assignment  with 
MBM  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Mission  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church.  Roelf  is  teach- 
ing at  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  and  Juliette  is 
working  in  the  seminary  library,  their  address 
is  UBS,  Bibvewadi,  Box  1425,  Pune  411  037, 


India. 

New  books: 

• The  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan  by  Clarence  Troyer.  The  far 
northern  section  of  Michigan  has  been  a mis- 
sion field  for  Indiana-Michigan  Conference. 
The  author  has  been  involved  there  for  46 
years.  The  book  is  available  for  $5  from  Troyer 
at  R.  1,  Engadine,  MI  49827. 

•Spiritsong:  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
25  Years  in  Bolivia  by  Helen  Glick.  It  talks 
about  the  Bolivia  experience  as  a “spiritsong” 
that  lives  on  in  the  more  than  300  MCCers  who 
have  served  in  that  country  since  1960.  The 
author  and  her  husband,  Bruce,  were  country 
representatives  in  Bolivia,  1982-86.  The  book  is 
available  for  $5  from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron, 
PA  17501. 

New  resources: 

•1986  Family  Mission  Thanks-Giving  ma- 
terials from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The 
theme,  “Celebrate  a Festive  Meal  from  Benin,” 
focuses  on  a West  African  country  where  MBM 
is  starting  a new  ministry.  The  materials  in- 
clude recipes,  meal  custom  hints,  place  mats, 
and  information  about  Benin.  The  materials 
are  available  free  from  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 

•Cassette  messages  on  hope  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  This  is  a series  of  13 


messages  by  author-professor-speaker  David 
Augsburger  on  “Discovering  Hope  When  Hope 
Seems  Lost.”  Congregations  are  encouraged  to 
purchase  them  for  pastors,  counselors,  and 
Sunday  school  classes.  The  messages  were 
originally  produced  for  NBC’s  National  Radio 
Pulpit,  and  aired  July  through  September. 
They  are  now  available  in  a six-cassette 
package  for  $34.50  from  MBM  at  1251  Virginia 
Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Leader  of  traveling  music/drama  team,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education.  This  is  for  May  15- 
Aug.  15,  1987.  The  leader  will  form,  develop, 
and  supervise  five  people  who  will  promote 
Mennonite  Church  schools.  The  person  must  be 
open  to  a variety  of  contexts  and  expressions  of 
Mennonite  church  life.  A current  student  or 
recent  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite, 
Goshen,  or  Hesston  colleges  is  preferred. 
Contact  Loren  Swartzendruber — by  Nov.  30 — 
at  MBE,  Box  1142,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7531. 

•Construction  foreman,  home  repair  program, 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  starting  next  June.  This  is  a 
two-year  Voluntary  Service  position  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  The  home  repair 
program,  operated  by  the  local  VS  unit,  serves 
low-income  families.  Qualifications  include 
carpentry  experience,  spiritual/emotional 
maturity,  and  the  ability  to  work  with  people. 
Spanish  language  ability  is  helpful.  Contact 
Gwen  Preheim-Bartel  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Faculty  member  in  business,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  starting  next  fall.  The  person 
will  teach  in  the  areas  of  computer  information 
systems,  finance,  beginning  accounting,  and 
quantitative  methods.  Required  are  a Ph.D. 
and  experience  in  business.  Send  resume  to  Lee 
Snyder  at  EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Special  meetings:  Dale  Stoll,  Bristol,  Ind.,  at 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  Nov.  9-12.  Edwin  J.  Stalter, 
Flanagan,  111.,  at  Dewey,  111.,  Nov.  16-19. 
William  R.  Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Mt. 
Zion,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Nov.  9-16.  Doug  Zehr, 
Brussels,  Ont.,  at  Bethel,  Elora,  Ont.,  Nov.  23- 
26.  John  LI.  Kraybill,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  at 
Erisman,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Nov.  9-16.  Roy 
Bucher,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  at  Metamora,  111., 
Nov.  16-18. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Hopewell,  Kouts,  Ind.:  Christopher 
Birky,  Galen  Birky,  and  Paul  Deavers. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.:  Harvey  and  Dudy  Mink, 
Larry  Burkett,  Sarah  Mink,  Julie  Forsyth, 
Christy  Powers,  April  Powers,  and  Hula 
Powers  by  baptism  and  Shirley  Burkett  by 
confession  of  faith.  Friendship  Community, 
Bronx,  N.Y.:  Hera  Persaud  and  Aidet  Matos. 
Locust  Grove,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.:  Rodney  Chupp, 
Joseph  Yoder,  and  Elmina  Troyer.  Oley,  Pa.: 
Timothy  Glick,  Douglass  Kurtz,  Clarinda 
Leatherman,  Jina  Leatherman,  and  Karen 
Stutzman.  Slate  Hill,  Shiremanstown,  Pa.: 
Andrea  Beck,  Margaret  Brubaker,  Richard 
Musselman,  Jenny  Beck,  Jonathan  Beck,  and 
Brina  Lee  Lehman.  Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio: 
Michelle  Foth,  Lana  Kauffman,  Matt  Stamm, 
Joe  Wyse,  and  Joyce  Wyse.  Elmwood,  Kendall- 
ville,  Ind.:  Gene  Bontreger,  Alma  Bontreger, 
and  Kathy  Dunn  by  confession  of  faith. 

Change  of  address:  Darrell  and  June  Minnich 
from  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio,  to  5 Highland  St., 
Apt.  C9,  West  Hartford,  CT  06119.  Erie  E. 
Bontrager,  from  Vestaburg,  Mich.,  to  R.  3,  Box 
421,  Arcadia,  FL  33821.  Roy  Kreider  to  1549 
Hillcrest  Dr.,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801.  Phone 
703-433-1552. 

Correction:  Joe  Lapp,  the  author  of  “U.S. 
Policies  are  Wrong!”  in  last  week’s  issue,  is  at 
the  right  in  the  photo,  and  not  at  the  left,  as 
stated  in  the  caption. 


Interest-free  loans  help  Filipinos.  Lending  money  without  interest  nowadays  may  seem 
ridiculous,  but  perhaps  it  is  no  more  ridiculous  than  selling  handicrafts  on  a nonprofit 
basis  to  aid  the  poor,  according  to  handicraft  producer  Joy  Oliviaga  of  the  Philippines. 
Oliviaga,  with  her  husband,  Hermie,  manages  Hermie’s  Handicrafts  in  Carmona,  one  of 
SELFHELP  Crafts  ’ major  supply  groups  in  the  Philippines.  She  reported  recently  on  ways 
they  have  been  able  to  help  needy  workers. 

“We  dispersed  eight  piglets  to  five  families  who  are  handicraft  workers,  ” said  Oliviaga. 
“We  bought  the  pigpens,  and  the  families  are  responsible  for  their  care  and  feed.  The  initial 
investment  will  be  paid  back  without  interest  either  on  installment  or  in  full  upon  the  sale 
of  the  pigs.  The  families  keep  two-thirds  of  the  profits.  ” 

One  basket  weaver  needed  the  equivalent  of  $2.70  to  settle  an  emergency  electric  bill. 
Another  family  received  a loan  of  $5.50  to  help  their  son  who  graduated  from  school 
recently. 

The  average  income  for  a worker  in  the  community  is  about  $2  per  day.  With  few  job  op- 
portunities in  the  community,  basketry  and  other  handicrafts  provide  critically  needed  in- 
come to  over  100  area  families.  Hermie’s  Handicrafts  has  been  marketing  baskets,  place 
mats,  wall  decorations,  coasters,  and  wicker  furniture  through  SELFHELP  Crafts  for  four 
years. 

SELFHELP  Crafts  is  a nonprofit  marketing  program  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 


Berger,  Keith  and  Debbie  (Gross), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  second  son,  Christopher  Ryan, 
Oct.  2. 

Bogen,  Richard  and  Doris  (Miller),  Cen- 
treville,  Mich.,  third  daughter,  Sara  Jenette, 
Sept.  29. 

Bontrager,  Deraid  and  Cindy  (Mast),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  first  child,  Ashley  Nicole,  Aug. 
21. 

Ferich,  Craig  and  Linda  (Miller),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Alan  Scott,  Sept. 
28. 

Frankenfield,  Dean  and  Marlene  (Moyer), 
Telford,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Micah 
Ross,  July  5. 

Gerber,  Myron  and  Joanne  (Ferguson), 
Bright,  Ont.,  first  child,  Daniel  Brian,  Oct.  3. 

Gingerich,  Mark  and  Georgia  (Miller), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Je- 
lissa  Sue,  Aug.  23.  (One  daughter  deceased.) 

Gingerich,  Richard  and  Margaret 
(Vermunt),  Zurich,  Ont.,  second  child,  first 
son,  David  Richard,  Aug.  27. 

Good,  Ken  and  Brenda  (Brenneman),  Elida, 
Ohio,  second  and  third  sons,  Joel  Wayne  and 
Jordan  Lee,  Sept.  29. 

Gross,  John  and  Carol,  Eureka,  111.,  fifth 
child,  second  son,  Timothy  Luke,  Sept.  27. 

Guth,  Mike  and  Denise  (Pierson),  Secor,  111., 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Katy  Michelle, 
Oct.  2. 

Hagen,  Thomas  and  Jane  (Springer),  Meta- 
mora,  111.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Natalie 
Jane,  Sept.  14. 

Halteman,  Dale  and  Vicki  (Damiani),  Wox- 
all,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathanial  Dale, 
Oct.  6. 

Hofsommer,  George  and  Richele  (Thomas), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Austin  Michael,  Sept. 
7. 


Pioneer  in  mental  health  care  honored.  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  honored  one 
of  its  pioneers  at  an  Oct.  3 banquet  at  Hershey  (Pa.)  Lodge.  The  MMHS  board  praised 
Arthur  Jost  for  his  39  years  of  service  in  Fresno,  Calif,  as  the  founder  and  administrator 
of  Kings  View  Corporation — a large  mental  health  service  system  covering  four  counties. 
He  retired  in  September.  Here  he  and  his  wife,  Esther,  respond  to  their  well-wishers. 

“Arthur  Jost  initiated  many  new  directions  in  Mennonite- sponsored  mental  health  and 
weathered  many  storms  of  controversy  and  opposition  throughout  the  years,  ” said  MMHS 
executive  director  Carl  Good.  “In  recent  times  he  has  redoubled  his  efforts  in  promoting 
mental  health  as  a viable  ministry  of  the  church.  ” 

Jost,  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  might  have  been  an  English 
professor  at  a university  but  being  a conscientious  objector  in  World  War  II  changed  all 
that.  He  did  his  alternative  service  in  a state  mental  hospital  and  during  that  time 
developed  a keen  interest  in  the  mentally  ill.  This  service  changed  his  life  and,  indirectly, 
the  delivery  of  mental  health  care  in  California  and  at  four  of  the  eight  MMHS  centers — 
Brook  Lane  in  Maryland,  Kings  View  in  California,  Prairie  View  in  Kansas,  and  Kern  View 
in  California. 

For  the  next  several  years,  Jost  plans  to  work  with  Kings  View  Foundation,  where  he 
will  continue  to  serve  as  president.  He  will  also  continue  to  chair  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 


Kurfman,  David  and  Cindy,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  first  child,  Abigail  Rose,  June  21. 

Lange,  Steve  and  Tina  (Stamm),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Andrea  Lynn,  Aug.  29. 

Lemons,  Daniel  and  Mary  (Smucker),  New 
York,  N.Y.,  third  child,  first  son,  Peter  Ga- 
briel, Sept.  29. 

Miller,  Marion  and  Erma  (Eash),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Jennifer  Renee,  Aug.  12. 

Morris,  Keith  and  Marie  (Schuessler),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Jesse  Schuessler, 
Aug.  30  by  adoption. 

Moyer,  Jay  and  Cindy  (Leber),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Stephanie  Nichole,  July  13. 

Roth,  Scott  and  Lori  (Langolf),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Scott  Benjamin,  Aug.  27. 

Schwartz,  John  and  Amy  (Schwartz), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  John 
II,  Oct.  2. 


^ Pontius 


Smidt,  Reg  and  Kathy  (Crocker),  Morton, 
111.,  second  son,  Peter  David,  Sept.  25. 

Snyder,  Jim  and  Judy  (Vincent),  Dashwood, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Nicholas  James,  Sept.  11. 

Stuckey,  Douglas  and  Julie  (Orewiler), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  third  son,  Clay  William,  Aug. 
29. 

Troyer,  Scott  and  Jayme  (Dalton), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Noah 
Matthew,  Oct.  2. 

Wenger,  Alan  and  Marilyn  (Kenney),  North 
Lima,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sara 
Elaine,  Sept.  26. 

Yoder,  Gerald  and  Jane  (Warstler),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  first  child,  Alisha  Kathryn,  July 
13. 

Yoder,  Jerold  and  Beth  (Ranck),  Lederach, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Gregory  Jacob  Ranck,  Oct.  4. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Gerber-Geiser.  Barry  Gerber,  Kidron,  Ohio, 
and  Tena  Geiser,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  both  of 
Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Oct.  4. 

Ginder-High.  Larry  Ginder,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  Risser’s  cong.,  and  Sharon  High,  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  by  Terry  A.  Yoder 
and  Donald  Picked,  Sept.  13. 

Graber-Swartzentruber.  Kenton  Vaughn 
Graber  and  Vera  Sue  Swartzentruber,  both  of 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  Providence  cong.,  by  Oliver 
Yutzy,  Oct.  4. 

Halteman-Brooke.  Gerald  L.  Halteman, 
Telford,  Pa.,  and  Kimberly  A.  Brooke, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  both  of  Franconia  cong.,  by 
Earl  Anders,  Jr.,  Oct.  4. 

Hood-Steiner.  Mike  Hood  and  Gloria 
Steiner,  both  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  First  Men- 
nonite cong.,  by  Elno  Steiner,  Oct.  5. 

Knights-Roth.  Peter  Knights,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  and  Julie  Roth,  Bright,  Ont.,  both  of 
Cassel  cong.,  by  Steven  Martin,  Sept.  20. 

Miller-Hinkle.  Myron  Miller,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  and  Sherry  Hinkle,  North  Canton,  Ohio, 
both  of  Hartville  cong.,  by  Carl  K. 
Newswanger,  Sept.  27. 

Munshi-Hooley.  Adil  Munshi,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  and  Renee  Hooley,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  Aug.  16. 

Neuenschwander-Grieser.  Steve  Neuen- 
schwander,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Church  of  God, 
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and  Beth  Grieser,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Central 
cong.,  by  Gary  Patton  and  Roger  Steffy,  Oct.  4. 

Oyer-Wamsley.  Phil  Oyer  and  Sue  Wam- 
sley,  both  of  Fisher,  111.,  East  Bend  cong.,  by 
Paul  0.  King,  Oct.  4. 

Peters-Haynes.  Lyle  Peters,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Lombard  cong.,  and  Kathryn  Haynes, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Stanley  Peterson,  Oct.  4. 

Rios-Huete.  Eriberto  Rios  and  Ruth  Alicia 
Huete,  both  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  El  Buen  Pastor 
cong.,  by  James  R.  Hess,  Oct.  4. 

Stauffer-Martin.  Robert  Stauffer, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  and  Diane 
Martin,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  by 
Ervin  R.  Stutzman,  Sept.  27. 

Weston-Brenneman.  David  Weston,  De- 
fiance, Ohio,  and  Lori  Brenneman,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  by  Steven  Martin,  Sept.  13. 

Williams-Cantrall.  Eric  E.  Williams,  Ster- 
ling, 111.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  and  Karen  Lynn 
Cantrall,  Springfield,  111.,  Southern  View 
Chapel,  by  Gary  Gilley  and  Melvin  Hamilton 
(grandfather  of  the  groom),  Aug.  30. 


OBITUARIES 


Beachey,  Henry  J.,  son  of  Jacob  D.  and 
Lydia  (Yoder)  Beachey,  was  born  at  Arthur, 
111.,  May  15,  1922;  died  of  heart  failure  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Urbana,  111.,  Aug.  5,  1986; 
aged  64  y.  In  1944  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Chupp,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Dale  and  Duane),  3 daughters  (Jean 
Thompson,  Ruth  Moreland,  and  Carolyn 
Derstine),  8 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Emery 
and  Milton),  and  2 sisters  (Katie  Ann  Miller 
and  Minnie  Mast).  He  was  a member  of  Arthur 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  8,  in  charge  of  Willard 
Conrad  and  Wayne  Hochstetler;  interment  in 
Arthur  Cemetery. 

Brubacher,  Amos  S.,  son  of  Henry  and 
Hanna  (Shantz)  Brubacher,  was  born  in  Wa- 
terloo Co.,  Ont.,  Sept.  24,  1908;  died  at 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  Sept.  16,  1986;  aged  77  y.  On 
June  18,  1933,  he  was  married  to  Luella 
Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Margaret  Frey,  Elsie  Martin,  and 
Audrey),  one  son  (Donald),  4 brothers  (Tobias, 
Irvine,  Elmer,  and  Emerson),  and  3 sisters  (Re- 
becca Bauman,  Sarah  Buehler,  and  Elvina 
Martin).  In  1949  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  served  the  Glen  Allen  and 
Minden  Mennonite  churches.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Floradale  Mennonite  Church  on 
Sept.  24,  in  charge  of  Virgil  Gingrich,  Allen 
Shantz,  and  Lester  Kehl;  interment  in 
Floradale  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Buskirk,  Rebecca  Shenk,  daughter  of  John 
M.  and  Fanny  (Good)  Shenk,  was  born  at 
Elida,  Ohio,  Oct.  6,  1889;  died  at  Gywnn,  Va., 
Sept.  22,  1986;  aged  96  y.  On  Feb.  24, 1923,  she 
was  married  to  Asa  M.  Hertzler,  who  died  in 
1958.  On  April  1,  1962,  she  was  married  to 
Royal  Buskirk,  who  died  on  Feb.  14,  1982.  Sur- 
viving are  4 sons  (Alvin,  Joseph,  John  Asa,  and 
David),  2 daughters  (Alice  Yoder  and  Amy 
Troyer),  21  grandchildren,  14  great-grand- 
children, 3 stepsons,  and  2 stepdaughters.  She 
was  a member  of  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  26,  in  charge  of  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Sr., 
Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr.,  and  Nelson  Burkholder; 
interment  in  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Danner,  Kevin  B.,  son  of  Tobis  and 
Dorothy  (Bowsher)  Danner,  was  born  at  Lima, 
Ohio,  Mar.  6,  1958;  died  as  a result  of  a mo- 
torcycle accident  at  Lima,  Ohio,  Sept.  29, 1986; 


aged  28  y.  On  June  22, 1979,  he  was  married  to 
Theresa  Smith,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 brothers  (Keith  A.  and  Kerry  G.)  and  2 
sisters  (Karen  Hensley  and  Karyl  Smith).  He 
was  associated  with  Northside  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  2,  in  charge  of  David  Eshleman  and 
Clarence  Sutter;  interment  in  Memorial  Park 
Cemetery. 

Herner,  Mary  Christiana  Dorn,  daughter 
of  Christian  and  Rosie  (Henning)  Dorn,  was 
born  at  Magrath,  Alta.,  Feb.  4,  1934;  died  of 
cancer  at  Toronto  General  Hospital,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Sept.  27,  1986;  aged  52  y.  On  July  17, 
1954,  she  was  married  to  Earl  Herner,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Pat 
Metzger,  Tim,  and  Leanne  Herner),  and  2 
granddaughters.  She  was  a member  of  Stirling 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of 
Vernon  Leis;  interment  in  Memory  Gardens. 

Lehman,  Earl  R.,  son  of  Hiram  and  Mary 
Rachel  (Thomas)  Lehman,  was  born  in 
Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  June  4,  1916;  died  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1986;  aged  70  y.  On 
Aug.  14, 1937,  he  was  married  to  Twila  Holsop- 
ple,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 sons 
(Lester,  Melvin,  David,  Delroy,  and  Dale),  one 
daughter  (Ruth  Stevens),  13  grandchildren, 
one  great-granddaughter,  and  3 brothers 
(Leon,  Owen,  and  Richard).  He  was  a member 
of  Kaufman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  11,  in  charge  of 
Stanley  R.  Freed;  interment  in  Thomas  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Maust,  Cora  Nofziger,  daughter  of  Levi 
and  Lizzie  (Riegsecker)  Nofziger,  was  born  at 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Feb.  17, 1900;  died  at  Fairlawn 
Haven  Nursing  Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Oct.  5, 
1986;  aged  86  y.  On  Oct.  30, 1919,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Menno  Maust,  who  died  on  Nov.  22, 
1922.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Walter),  2 grand- 
daughters, 4 great-grandchildren,  one  sister, 
and  2 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  Central 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  7,  in  charge  of  Charles 
Gautsche  and  Roger  Steffy;  interment  in 
Eckley  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Irene  Kulp,  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Ella  Kulp,  was  born  in  Bedminster  Twp.,  Pa., 
Sept.  11,  1903;  died  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 
1986;  aged  83  y.  On  June  16, 1923,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  William  H.  Moyer,  Jr.,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Orville  Moyer),  one 
daughter  (June  Landis),  4 grandchildren,  and  3 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Souderton  Mennonite 
Homes  Chapel  on  Oct.  8,  in  charge  of  Mark  M. 
Derstine  and  Bob  L.  Shreiner;  interment  in 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Elva  May  Schrock,  was  born  at  Nap- 
pan  ee,  Ind.,  on  Feb.  3,  1899;  died  at  Methodist 
Medical  Center,  Peoria,  111.,  Sept.  28,  1986; 
aged  87  y.  On  Dec.  31, 1955,  she  was  married  to 
John  Roth,  who  died  on  Oct.  6, 1969.  Surviving 
are  4 stepdaughters  (Florence  Gerig,  Ruth, 
Alta  Mellinger,  and  Barbara  Weldy),  6 step- 
grandchildren,  2 step-great-grandchildren,  and 
one  foster  brother  (Wiley  McDowell).  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  step-granddaughter 
and  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Morton,  111.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of 
James  Detweiler.  Another  service  was  held  at 
First  Mennonite  Church,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  on 
Oct.  1,  in  charge  of  Robin  LaRue  and  Jacob 
Enz;  interment  in  Union  Center  Cemetery, 
Nappanee. 

Shaffer,  Robert  R.,  son  of  Henry  A.  and 
Lucy  A.  (Hershberger)  Shaffer,  was  born  in 
Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1908;  died  at  his 
home  on  Sept.  25, 1986;  aged  77  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Beula  Lehman,  who  died  on  Sept.  12, 
1975.  On  Mar.  29,  1981,  he  was  married  to 
Katie  E.  Thomas,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 children  (John,  Dorothy  Smucker,  and 
Loretta  Showalter),  9 grandchildren,  one 


great-grandchild,  2 brothers  (James  and 
Cyrus),  and  2 sisters  (Myrtle  Lawson  and 
Grace  Allgrin).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
sisters  and  4 brothers.  He  was  a member  of 
Thomas  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  in  charge  of  Donald  Speigle, 
Aldus  Wingard,  and  Norman  Moyer;  inter- 
ment in  Thomas  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Olive  B.  Burkhart,  daughter  of 
John  and  Della  (Hubert)  Burkhart,  was  born  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  July  28,  1890;  died  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  4,  1986;  aged  96  y.  She 
was  married  to  Delbert  C.  Smith,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(Delbert  Carl,  Jr.,  and  Roger  Rysted),  5 grand- 
children, and  3 great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Larry  H.).  She 
was  a member  of  Kaufman  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  John  Henderson 
Co.  Funeral  Home  on  Oct.  8,  in  charge  of 
Stanley  R.  Freed;  interment  in  Richland 
Cemetery. 

Vale,  Sarah  May,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Vale,  was  born  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Apr. 
21,  1921;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  on  Sept. 
12,  1986;  aged  65  y.  Surviving  are  2 brothers 
(Russell  and  Joseph)  and  one  sister  (Sophia). 
She  was  a member  of  Pioneer  Park  Christian 
Fellowship,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  15,  in  charge  of  Rufus  Jutzi  and  Brian 
Laverty;  interment  in  First  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Witmer,  Caleb  Wenger,  son  of  Eli  and 
Lillian  (Wenger)  Witmer,  was  born  in  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  July  25,  1904;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Sept.  22, 1986;  aged  82  y.  On  Sept.  22, 1925, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Rohrer,  who  died 
on  June  13,  1985.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Eugene 
R.,  C.  Donald,  and  Melvin  R.  Witmer),  one 
daughter  (E.  Marlene  Groff),  one  brother 
(Samuel  W.),  and  3 sisters  (Anna  Brackbill, 
Esther  Landis,  and  Eva  Martin).  He  was  a 
member  of  Paradise  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  25,  in 
charge  of  Clair  Eby  and  Fred  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  Paradise  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Correction:  There  was  an  error  in  the 
obituary  of  Ernest  Dean  Yoder  in  the  Oct.  7 
issue.  He  was  born  in  Calico  Rock,  Ark.,  and 
died  by  drowning  at  Kiwanis  campground  in 
Greenville,  Va. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  28-30 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  board  of  direc- 
tors, La  Grange  Park,  111.,  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  fall  festival  of  missions,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Nov.  1 

Gulf  States  Fellowship  delegates’  meeting,  Nov.  1 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  annual  conven- 
tion, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  6-9 
Franconia  Conference,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  8 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 
13-14 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Lombard,  111.,  Nov.  13-15 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Nov.  14-15 
Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Christian  Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
16-18 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23, 1987 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12, 1987 
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Graham’s  French  crusade 
exceeds  expectations 

Despite  the  violence  and  terrorism  that 
had  produced  tension  and  anxiety 
throughout  Paris,  thousands  of  people 
packed  the  Bercy  Sports  Stadium  for  the 
Mission  France  crusade  with  American 
evangelist  Billy  Graham.  It  was  also 
broadcast  live  by  TV  satellite  to  31  other 
French  cities,  resulting  in  the  largest 
evangelistic  effort  in  the  country’s  his- 
tory. 

Local  organizers  were  surprised  by  the 
attendance  at  Bercy — which  has  never 
before  been  used  for  a religious  event — 
and  grateful  for  the  response.  “This 
mission  has  caused  many  people  in  Paris 
to  begin  to  talk  about  religion,”  said  chief 
organizer  Michel  Evan. 

Though  the  majority  of  French  people 
are  at  least  nominally  Catholic,  many 
people  are  increasingly  skeptical  of  or- 
ganized religion,  and  the  Protestant 
population  has  always  been  very  small. 


Hard-hit  Ohio  community 
halts  for  noon-hour  prayer 

Much  of  the  regular  daily  activity  in 
Ohio’s  Mahoning  Valley  temporarily 
ceased  at  noon  recently  when  the  region’s 
three  network  television  outlets  and  its  12 
radio  stations  simultaneously  broadcast  a 
minute-long  “Shower  of  Prayer”  to  a live 
audience  estimated  at  230,000. 

Evangelist  Leighton  Ford,  who  was  in 
the  midst  of  a week-long  “Celebration  of 
Hope”  in  Youngstown,  prayed  for  God’s 
guidance  and  blessing  on  the  economi- 
cally hard-hit  region  and  for  unity  and  re- 
conciliation during  the  uncertain  time. 

Since  1976,  the  area  has  lost  20,000  jobs 
in  primary  metal  industries,  and,  in 
recent  weeks,  thousands  of  steel  company 
retirees  and  surviving  spouses  received 
word  of  possible  loss  of  pension,  medical, 
and  life  insurance  benefits  because  of  the 
LTV  conglomerate’s  impending  bank- 
ruptcy. 


Researchers  find  church  not  helpful 
to  divorcing  couples 

Churches  offer  little  help  to  couples  go- 
ing through  the  trauma  of  divorce,  two 
researchers  at  St.  Olaf  College  in 
Northfield,  Minn.,  have  found.  “There’s  a 
feeling  that  the  church  espouses  mar- 
riage, and  if  you  can’t  hold  it  up,  you  don’t 
belong,”  said  Naurine  Lennox.  She  and 
Kris  Bulcroft  are  part  of  a national  team 
of  Lutheran  college  professors  who  are 


working  on  a study  about  the  impact  of 
divorce  on  the  Christian  community. 

The  two  researchers  say  the  normal 
course  of  action  for  church  people  is  to  ig- 
nore divorcing  couples.  They  feel  be- 
trayed and  threatened  by  any  divorce, 
especially  if  the  couple’s  marriage  looked 
solid.  People  just  don’t  know  what  to  say, 
so  they  don’t  say  anything,  observed  the 
researchers.  To  the  person  going  through 
the  divorce,  it  may  appear  that 
parishioners  are  shunning  them.  But  the 
two  professors  say  if  shunning  takes 
place,  it  is  not  a deliberate  act  but  rather 
a way  to  avoid  an  awkward  conversation. 

Statistics  indicate  a growing  rate  of  di- 
vorce among  churchgoing  people,  the  re- 
searchers said,  noting  that  Catholics  have 
a 22  percent  divorce  rate  and  Protestants 
have  a 29  percent  rate.  The  rate  of  divorce 
for  people  with  no  religion  is  about  42  per- 
cent. 

South  African  Jews  silent 
on  apartheid,  says  rabbi 

South  African  Jews  are  less  critical  of 
apartheid  and  the  white  minority  govern- 
ment than  is  any  other  religious  group  in 
the  country,  according  to  a controversial 
Johannesburg  rabbi.  In  recent  weeks, 
Rabbi  Ben  Isaacson  has  received  abusive 
calls  and  death  threats  for  voicing  his 
critical  views.  Some  of  the  calls  have 
come  from  Jews  who  charge  that  his 
words  have  fostered  anti-Semitism. 

The  South  African  Jewish  community 
is  the  second  largest  and  second  most  af- 
fluent outside  Israel,  with  only  U.S.  Jews 
ahead  of  it. 

Feelings  within  the  Har  El  Congrega- 
tion are  running  so  high  that  Isaacson’s 
career  as  spiritual  leader  of  the  syna- 
gogue could  be  at  stake.  His  criticism  of 
Jews  who  take  a passive  role  within 
South  African  society  has  caused  an 
exodus  from  his  congregation. 


Foundation:  cults  less  visible  but 
more  ‘organized  and  systematic’ 

Some  5 million  Americans  have 
belonged  at  one  time  or  another  to  one  or 
more  of  the  3,000  to  5,000  religious  cults 
which  flourish  in  the  United  States  today, 
according  to  the  American  Family  Foun- 
dation. The  foundation  is  a nonprofit  or- 
ganization that  was  established  in  1979  to 
educate  the  public  about  “cultic  threats  to 
family  integrity  and  freedom.”  Like  other 
groups  disseminating  information  about 
cults,  it  has  been  criticized  as  infringing 
on  religious  freedom. 

But  Rabbi  James  Rudin  of  the  founda- 
tion’s board  says  that  “the  issue  is  not  an 
assault  on  religious  liberty.  We  are  not 
out  to  get  cults,  but  when  people  are 
harmed,  then  we  have  an  obligation  to 
educate  people  to  the  peril  of  destructive 
and  harmful  cults.” 

Rudin  is  one  of  a number  of  mainline 


religious  leaders,  mental  health 
professionals,  lawyers,  educators,  and 
parents  who  participate  in  the  founda- 
tion’s programs  out  of  concern  for  the  in- 
roads made  by  various  religious  and 
political  cults  among  impressionable 
young  people. 

While  cults  do  not  get  as  much 
publicity  in  the  mass  media  today  as  they 
did  in  the  1970s,  the  foundation  main- 
tains that  the  danger  may  now  be  even 
greater  than  a decade  ago.  “If  anything,” 
says  Rudin,  “the  cults  are  more  organized 
and  much  more  systematic  than  before.” 
Most  disturbing  is  the  increase  in 
Satanism. 


Irish  bishop  urges  IRA  members 
to  leave  the  church 

Bishop  Edward  Daly  of  Derry, 
Northern  Ireland,  has  called  on  members 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  and  their 
supporters  to  leave  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  His  call  was  rejected  by  a 
spokesman  for  IRA,  a militant  Catholic 
group  opposed  to  the  British-backed 
Protestants  who  govern  their  country. 

In  a recent  sermon  at  St.  Eugene’s  Ca- 
thedral, Daly  said  he  would  not  excom- 
municate IRA  members  and  supporters, 
but  felt  they  should  not  attend  Mass  or 
receive  the  sacraments.  “Those  who 
engage  in  the  type  of  cruel  deeds  we  are 
witnessing  daily  here  in  the  North  are  not 
following  the  gospel  of  Christ,”  he  said. 
“They  are  following  the  gospel  of  Satan.” 

Daly  cited  the  recent  IRA  killing  of  a 
young  Protestant  electrician  who  worked 
at  a British  army  base  as  an  example  of 
what  he  called  “carefully  calculated 
murder.” 


Fundamentalist  congressman  apolo- 
gizes for  ‘Dear  Christian  Voter’  letter 

Republican  U.S.  Rep.  William  Cobey  of 
North  Carolina  has  apologized  to  his 
Democratic  opponent  for  sending  out  a 
“Dear  Christian  Voter”  letter  that 
warned  against  electing  “leaders  that 
have  a confused  perception  of  good  and 
evil.”  Cobey  is  a devout  fundamentalist 
Christian. 

David  Price,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
said  the  letter  challenged  his  religious 
beliefs.  Price  is  a Southern  Baptist  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale  Divinity  School. 

The  Cobey  letter  is  “a  perfect  example 
of  why  the  new,  albeit  very  old,  religion- 
in-politics  issue  continues  to  be  so  trou- 
bling,” said  Washhigton  Post  political 
analyst  Haynes  Johnson.  “If  fellow  Chris- 
tians attack  Southern  Baptists  having  di- 
vinity degrees  for  ‘softness’  in  upholding 
God’s  principles,  what  type  of  treatment 
can  people  of  different  faiths,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  atheists  or  agnostics,  expect  from 
such  self-appointed  messengers  of  divine 
truth  who  claim  to  possess  a direct  line  to 
God?” 
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Piety  and  justice 


I wrote  last  week  of  the  importance  of  the  local  church 
in  the  nurture  of  the  Christian  life.  I cannot  see  how  one 
who  is  serious  about  being  Christian  will  take  a cavalier 
attitude  toward  the  weekly  gathering  for  worship  and 
study.  It  is  assumed  throughout  Jewish  and  Christian  his- 
tory that  the  people  of  faith  will  join  with  others  like 
them  to  praise  God  corporately. 

Just  as  persistent,  however,  is  the  tradition  that 
regular  attendance  does  not  make  up  for  regular 
disobedience  or  lack  of  sensitivity  in  other  areas  of  life.  It 
is  possible  to  be  fussy  about  the  wrong  matters.  “These 
ought  ye  to  have  done,”  said  Jesus  to  the  careful  tithers, 
“and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone”  (Matt.  23:23). 

In  Why  Care  About  Justice?”  Nicholas  Wolterstorff 
describes  four  different  perspectives  on  Christian  piety 
growing  out  of  different  traditions.  In  the  Orthodox  or 
Catholic  traditions,  he  writes,  it  will  be  assumed  that  “the 
specially  pious  person  is  the  one  who  participates  in  the 
liturgy  with  regularity  and  fidelity.”  For  one  raised  in  the 
evangelical  tradition  “the  specially  pious  person  . . . reads 
[the]  Bible  faithfully,  engages  much  in  personal  prayer, 
and  openly  and  freely  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  one  who  grew  up  in  the  Reformed  tradition,  he 
continues,  will  have  learned  to  see  “the  specially  pious 
person  [as]  one  who  regularly  attends  church  and  faith- 
fully seeks  to  serve  the  Lord  in  . . . daily  work  and  life.” 
Finally,  writes  Wolterstorff,  “If  we  were  reared  in  certain 
branches  of  the  Anabaptist  tradition,  we  will  have  been 
taught  to  think  that  the  specially  pious  person  is  the  one 
who  in  charity  ministers  to  the  poor  of  the  world”  {The 
Reformed  Journal,  August  1986). 

Now  I think  it  can  be  readily  observed  that  Wolter- 
storff is  stereotyping  somewhat,  for  I can  believe  that  in 
all  of  these  groups  there  would  be  numbers  of  persons 
who  would  stress  another  group’s  emphasis.  Indeed  I 
have  met  some  of  them.  Also,  he  himself  notes  that  all  of 
these  are  important.  But  he  asks,  is  there  one  additional 
important  ingredient  in  biblical  piety?  Is  the  pursuit  of 
justice  also  a sign  of  a pious  person? 

He  surveys  a dozen  or  so  Scriptures  and  concludes  that 
indeed  justice  is  a concern  of  the  biblically  pious.  He  takes 
his  cues  particularly  from  Amos:  “But  let  justice  roll 
down  like  waters”  (5:24);  and  Micah:  “.  . . and  what  does 
the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kind- 
ness” (6:8).  He  mentions  also  that  Jesus  took  as  his  own 
the  prophecy  from  Isaiah  61  which  included  a call  to 


preach  good  news  to  the  poor,  release  to  the  captives, 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  liberty  for  the  oppressed. 

On  reflection,  perhaps  it  is  not  so  hard  to  see  why  the 
different  traditions  tend  to  focus  on  a specific  ritual  as 
the  ultimate  in  piety.  These  rituals  are  easy  to  see  and 
describe.  You  either  attend  church  regularly  or  you  do 
not.  But  practice  j ustice?  And  work  on  behalf  of  j ustice 
for  the  oppressed?  These  are  more  difficult  and 
comprehensive  spiritual  disciplines. 

Typically  I can  believe  there  are  several  conscious  or 
unconscious  excuses  for  not  practicing  justice. 

1.  It  is  not  my  responsibility.  Jesus  satirized  this  point 
of  view  in  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  Also  in 
the  one  about  the  rich  fool  who  determined  to  build  bigger 
barns  to  hold  his  abundant  harvest.  In  each  of  these  it  is 
implied  that  people  with  power  declined  to  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  need.  This  morning  it  was  reported 
that  aid  to  the  victims  of  the  earthquake  in  El  Salvador 
has  been  slow  in  coming.  Honduras,  the  poorest  country 
in  Central  America,  and  a recent  enemy  of  El  Salvador, 
has  made  the  largest  contribution. 

2.  It  can 't  be  done.  In  many  respects  the  world  is  a 
jungle.  It  is  almost  too  much  to  think  of  devising  any 
form  of  shalom,  the  biblical  vision  of  justice  in  which  each 
person  gets  a fair  share. 

3.  We  have  to  wait.  This  is  the  view  of  the  apocalyptic, 
the  one  who  is  so  disappointed  by  the  problems  of  his  time 
that  he  concludes  things  will  only  get  better  in  God’s 
distant  future. 

Any  one  of  these  alibis  will  serve  us  well  as  a reason  for 
not  getting  involved  in  the  cause  of  justice.  All  of  them 
are  excuses  that  loosen  up  the  tension  that  comes  when 
we  sense  a burden  larger  than  we  feel  prepared  to  bear. 

It  has  been  the  understanding  in  our  tradition  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  speak  for  and  control  everyone  else,  but 
that  we  ourselves  intend  to  follow  the  way  of  peace  and 
justice.  I believe  it  is  still  the  place  to  begin.  From  this 
base  in  a pious,  praying  community  we  can  commission 
some  among  us  to  pursue  issues  of  justice  in  the  broader 
society.  As  described  by  Paul  in  1 Corinthians  12,  the 
church  needs  a variety  of  gifts  to  get  its  work  done.  So  not 
everyone  will  have  the  same  relation  to  the  issues  of  jus- 
tice. 

But  each  person  contributes  to  the  spirit  of  a just  com- 
munity and  each  helps  to  interpret  its  message  to  a larger 
society. — Daniel  Hertzler 


November  is  Missions  Month 


November  4,  1986 


Merle  Stoltzfus  (inset)  is  the  pastor  of 
a fast-growing  congregation  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  past  weekend  he  and 
his  wife,  Esther , received  one  of  the 
1986  Lark  Awards  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Read  about  Merle  and  his  congrega- 
tion in  Lois  Taylor  Erb ’s  article,  “Hope 
for  the  Hopeless  at  Hopewell.  ” 


One  of  two  1986  Lark  Awards  recognizes  Hopewell  and  Stoltzfuses 


Hope  for  the  Hopeless  at  Hopewell 

by  Lois  Taylor  Erb 


When  the  Christian  church  was  born  on  Pentecost,  the 
early  Christians  had  to  do  a lot  of  adjusting  and  rethink- 
ing. The  triumph  of  the  newly  risen  Lord  called  them  to 
drop  the  shackles  of  Jewish  law  and  tradition  and  to  move 
in  the  fresh  freedom  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

They  no  longer  looked  on  their  Gentile  neighbors  as  un- 
chosen inferiors  relegated  to  the  outer  court  in  every 
phase  of  life.  Now  they  gradually  came  to  view  them  as 
absolute  equals  in  Christ,  with  the  old  dividing  wall  of 
prejudice  completely  obliterated  by  the  cross. 

When  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church — a small,  quiet, 
traditional  congregation  near  Elverson,  Pennsylvania — 
began  to  lead  its  neighbors  to  the  Lord,  no  one  could  con- 
clude but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  at  work.  In  1975,  just 
short  of  its  40th  birthday  as  an  organized  church,  Hope- 
well  experienced  a crisis  of  leadership.  The  senior  pastor 
retired,  the  younger  pastor  resigned,  and  Merle  Stoltzfus 
was  called  to  take  up  the  work. 

Preparation  of  a leader.  Who  is  this  Merle  Stoltzfus? 

Merle’s  83-year-old-father,  Job,  describes  his  second 
son  as  obedient,  respectful,  quiet,  and  sincere — like  his 
mother,  Mary  Glick  Stoltzfus,  who  passed  away  in  1982. 

Merle  was  a good  student,  taking  his  last  two  years  of 
high  school  in  one.  He  grew  up  on  the  family  farm  near 
Morgantown,  Pennsylvania,  receiving  a heifer  calf  of  his 
own  at  age  12,  as  did  his  siblings.  Not  just  any  old  calf  out 
of  any  old  cow;  beside  Job’s  desk  hangs  a blue-and-gold 
banner  which  reads,  “Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show 
Grand  Champion  Holstein-Frisian  Cow,  Harrisburg 
1953.” 

But  Merle  was  called  to  higher  things  than  cattle  breed- 
ing. At  the  age  of  29  he  sold  his  livestock  and  farm  ma- 
chinery, packed  up  his  wife  and  three  children,  and 
moved  to  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  where  he  spent  the  next 
10  years  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary. 
During  this  time  a fourth  child  was  born. 

The  next  seven  years  Merle  speaks  of  as  a time  for 
learning  what  ministering  and  pastoring  were  all  about, 
and  he  claims  to  have  made  every  mistake  possible!  There 
was  a lot  to  learn:  how  to  baptize,  marry,  and  bury  people; 
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Commission  of  Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  Her  congregation  is  Conesto- 
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how  to  set  up  budgets;  how  to  work  with  committees;  how 
to  set  goals  and  meet  them.  In  several  different  churches 
during  these  years  Merle  found  many  people  patient, 
cooperative,  and  supportive.  He  looks  at  this  period  as  one 
of  growing,  learning,  and  maturing. 

During  this  time  Merle  became  involved  in  the  charis- 
matic movement.  Issues  like  tongues,  demonology,  and 


When  this  small,  quiet, 
traditional  congregation 
began  to  lead  its  neighbors  to 
the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
clearly  at  work. 


healing  had  to  be  faced  and  worked  through.  Integrating 
these  doctrines  with  his  former  teachings  meant  a lot  of 
sorting  and  some  discarding.  Merle  feels  that  the  good, 
solid  foundation  of  biblical  teaching  both  he  and  wife, 
Esther,  had  received  from  Conestoga  Mennonite  Church 
in  Morgantown  served  as  a stabilizing  factor  in  helping 
them  discern  what  to  integrate  and  what  to  drop. 

A fresh  start.  In  July  1975  Merle  assumed  the  pas- 
torate at  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church  and  found  the  con- 
gregation struggling  for  direction.  The  first  year  involved 
a settling-in  process  and  the  drawing  up  of  a church 
covenant  as  a basis  for  fellowship.  The  group  began  ex- 
perimenting in  a newer,  freer  worship  style  and  added 
musical  instruments  to  their  worship. 

Little  by  little,  local  people  began  to  come.  They 
brought  their  neighbors,  and  the  trickle  grew  as  the  Lord 
began  to  work  in  the  community. 

The  real  breakthrough  came  when  John  and  Sandy 
Shantz  found  the  Lord.  They  ran  the  Elverson  Hotel  and 
Bar  and  knew  everyone  in  the  area  who  belonged  to  the 
drinking  set.  They  brought  their  friends  to  the  place 
where  they  had  experienced  new  life.  Now  a steady  influx 
of  people  found  a welcome  here  and  100-150  people  were 
added  to  the  church  each  year.  Traditional  barriers 
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between  Mennonites  and  others  crumbled. 

Necessary  additions  were  made  to  the  building  in  1977 
and  again  in  1979  to  accommodate  600  people  every  Sun- 
day morning.  Then  it  was  decided  to  start  daughter 
churches  in  surrounding  communities  rather  than  to  keep 
enlarging  Hopewell.  The  rationale  was  that  12  churches 
in  12  locations  are  better  than  one  mammoth  center.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  10  daughter  churches,  with 
several  more  in  the  embryo  stage. 

Merle  likens  the  problems  associated  with  this  growth 
to  having  a large  family  of  teenagers.  They  need  money; 
they  need  space  of  their  own;  they  need  to  try  their  wings; 
they  need  organization  and  supervision.  But  all  their 
growing  pains  are  healthy. 

As  for  the  home  congregation,  many  committed  people 
are  needed  to  keep  the  program  functioning.  Merle’s  asso- 
ciate pastors  are  two  Marks.  Mark  Kraybill  is  a local 
farmer  who  just  had  a dispersal  sale  of  95  registered  Hol- 
steins  in  order  to  give  more  time  to  the  ministry.  Mark 
Nicholas  was  a drummer  in  a rock  band  before  he  met 
Christ.  Charles  and  Joyce  Martin  direct  a program  for 
youth.  The  college  and  career  group  is  led  by  Lynn 
Burkholder  and  Betty  Blank,  while  Bob  and  Ginny  Kulp 
direct  junior  activities. 

Perceiving  a need  for  extended  study  for  small-group 
leaders,  Hopewell  has  established  a School  of  Ministry 
under  the  direction  of  Johnny  Stoltzfus,  a sort  of  roving 
pastor-at-large.  Three  seven-week  courses  meeting 
weekly  are  offered  each  year.  Three  majors  are  offered: 
leadership,  small-group  discipleship,  and  Bible. 

That  traditional  powerhouse,  the  Wednesday-evening 
prayer  meeting,  has  been  disbanded.  Instead,  five  or  more 
groups  meet  weekly  for  intercession.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  small  groups  within  the  congregation 
where  each  individual  finds  family  support  and  keen 
prayer  helpers.  Tom  and  Evie  Tursack  say  their  small 
group  really  ties  them  to  the  church,  and  this  is  where 
they  grow  because  the  discovery  and  use  of  gifts  is  en- 
couraged here.  Prayer,  emphasizes  Tom,  is  the  founda- 
tion for  everything  that  happens  at  Hopewell. 

Analyzing  the  pastor.  How  does  one  analyze  Merle 
Stoltzfus?  Carefully.  He  does  not  cut  an  imposing  figure. 
Every  person  I interviewed  mentioned  humility  as  his 
first  characteristic.  Blustering  demonstration  has  no 
place  in  his  makeup  or  strategy.  He  doesn’t  think  he  has 
all  the  answers— and  says  so!  He  is  comfortable  leaving 
God  in  charge  of  his  reputation. 

He  knows  how  to  listen,  perceive,  discern,  and  en- 
courage. He  is  a man  of  vision,  not  afraid  to  step  out  in 
faith  in  innovative  ways.  He  constantly  affirms  the  gifts 
and  ministries  of  others.  He  does  not  want  to  become 
anyone’s  source  of  strength;  he  points  that  person  to  his 
own  source  of  strength  and  leaves  him  to  follow  God  in 
obedience. 

Esther  is  not  quite  as  innately  shy  as  her  husband,  but 
wears  the  same  beautiful  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  The  word 
supportive  was  used  repeatedly  to  describe  her.  She 
shares  Merle’s  love  for  people,  winning  many  hearts  by 
her  ready  smile.  Visitation  in  homes  is  high  on  her  list  of 
activities.  An  excellent  seamstress  and  homemaker,  she 
finds  time  to  read  through  the  Bible  every  year. 

Many  persons  remarked  on  the  true  shepherd’s  heart 
Merle  exemplifies.  Verna  Miller,  whose  husband,  Tom, 


was  killed  suddenly  in  1983,  felt  this  keenly  when  Merle 
came  to  break  the  news  to  her.  He  did  it  gently  and  lov- 
ingly, and  imparted  a sense  of  strength  to  her  at  the  same 
time.  Within  minutes  Esther  was  there,  too,  undergirding 
with  her  love  and  sympathy.  Millers  had  never  given 
death  much  thought,  and  now  with  its  harsh  reality  came 
a sense  of  total  confusion.  How  do  I tell  the  family?  Which 
funerial  director  should  I call?  Where  do  I go  to  get  a buri- 
al lot? 

Merle  made  phone  calls,  gave  suggestions  and 
guidance,  but  let  Verna  and  her  family  make  the  deci- 
sions. He  kept  in  close  touch  every  day  for  the  next  week 
or  so,  and  ever  since  has  stopped  by  often  for  prayer  and 
encouragement,  reminding  her  of  the  love  and  support  of 
her  church  family.  “I  know  it’s  real  concern,  not  just 
words,”  says  Verna.  Another  Hopewell  member,  whose 
teenage  son  committed  suicide,  said  Merle  knew  what  to 
say  and  what  not  to  say  in  a tragic  situation. 


Hopewell  currently  has 
10  daughter  churches, 
with  several  more  in  the 
embryo  stage. 


Inspiration  from  above.  Isaiah  58:11  is  guiding  Merle’s 
thinking  just  now:  “The  Lord  will  guide  you  always.  He 
will  satisfy  your  needs  in  a sun-scorched  land  and  will 
strengthen  your  frame.  You  will  be  like  a well-watered 
garden,  like  a spring  whose  waters  never  fail.” 

He  encourages  struggling  congregations  to  zero  in  on 
prayer.  Even  if  only  a few  feel  called  to  intercession,  God 
will  answer.  He  knows  that  many  years  of  prayer  may  be 
needed  before  the  breakthrough  comes.  God  may  not 
work  in  other  places  exactly  as  he  did  at  Hopewell,  but  as 
was  true  at  Pentecost,  God  is  moving  and  never  fails  his 
seeking  people.  ^ 


Stoltzfuses  receive  Lark  Award 

One  of  two  1986  James  and  Rowena  Lark  Awards 
was  presented  to  Merle  and  Esther  Stoltzfus  on 
November  1 during  Atlantic  Coast  Conference’s  Fall 
Festival  of  Missions.  The  other  one  will  be  presented  to 
Naswood  and  Bertha  Burbank  of  Arizona  later  this 
month. 

This  annual  award  was  established  in  1979  by  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  to  recognize  persons  who 
have  served  the  Lord  through  effective  church  plant- 
ing and  development  in  North  America.  Larks  were 
pioneer  home  missions  workers,  and  James  was  the 
first  black  ordained  pastor  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Lark  Award  nominees  are  elected  by  MBM  Home 
Ministries  staff  and  by  conference  mission  leaders. 

The  MBM  Board  of  Directors  confers  the  award. 
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A raw  deal  for  the  farmers 

by  Art  Meyer 


Recently  I came  across  the  following  comments  on  the 
North  American  farm  crisis  in  an  article  by  Congressman 
Berkley  Bedell  of  Iowa  in  the  United  Methodist  periodical 
Engage/Social  Action:  “People  who  think  there  is  a farm 
crisis  usually  do  not  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  fact  it  is  not  simply  a ‘farm  problem.’  The  crisis  in 
rural  America  will  probably  affect  the  entire  nation  and 
very  possibly  the  world,  depending  on  how  we  react.” 

After  reiterating  the  current  farm-crisis  statistics  that 
we  have  often  seen,  Bedell  says  further:  “Unless  a signifi- 
cant improvement  occurs  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  . . . the  number  of  family  farms  facing  bank- 
ruptcy or  serious  financial  problems  will  continue  to 
increase.” 

Curious  paradox.  During  the  Christmas  holidays  last 
year  I was  made  aware  of  a curious  paradox — as  farm 
prices  decrease,  consumer  food  prices  mcrease.  Each  year 
for  Christmas  we  like  to  prepare  a traditional  “party  mix” 
which  consists  of  Chex  cereal,  peanuts,  and  cheerios.  The 
high  cost  of  “Chex”  caught  my  attention.  About  the  same 
time  we  received  the  Ohio  Farm  Report,  which  listed 
the  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  agricultural  commodities. 

I was  appalled  to  see  the  low  prices  paid  for  November 
corn  and  wheat.  At  present  the  producer  is  receiving  un- 
realistically low  prices  for  grain  while  the  consumer  is 
paying  grossly  inflated  prices  for  processed  cereals.  A few 
calculations  dramatize  this  producer-consumer  price 
paradox. 

The  cost  of  Corn  Chex  was  $1.99  for  17.5  ounces  ($1.82 
per  pound).  November  corn  was  purchased  from  farmers 
for  $2.22  per  bushel.  Since  a bushel  of  shelled  corn  weighs 
about  56  pounds,  the  corn  sold  for  about  four  cents  a 
pound.  At  this  rate  a $2.22  bushel  of  corn  could  produce 
over  $102  worth  of  Corn  Chex. 

Now  I realize  that  all  the  raw  material  cannot  be 
converted  into  the  finished  product.  There  are  costs  for 
processing,  transportation,  distribution,  advertising, 
retailing  and  the  like  between  producer  and  consumer. 
But  how  can  the  cost  be  so  incredibly  large? 

Recently  we  purchased  locally  ground  corn  meal  at  our 
nearby  farm  market  for  20  cents  per  pound  (we’ve  seen  it 
more  expensive  elsewhere).  Contrast  this  markup  for 
corn  meal  (4  cents  per  pound  to  20  cents)  with  Corn  Chex 
(4  cents  per  pound  to  $1.82  per  pound)  and  the  gulf 
between  producer  and  consumer  for  processed  cereal  is 
clearly  excessive. 

The  calculations  for  Wheat  Chex  show  a similar  pat- 
tern. This  cereal  costs  $2.15  for  22  ounces  ($1.55  per 
pound).  November  wheat,  according  to  Ohio  Farm 
Report,  sold  for  $3.03  per  bushel.  For  a 60-pound  bushel 
the  farmer  got  about  5 cents  per  pound.  At  that  rate  a 
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$3.03  bushel  of  wheat  ought  to  produce  about  $93  worth  of 
Wheat  Chex.  The  markup  from  5 cents  per  pound  to  $1.55 
per  pound  for  processed  wheat  cereal  seems  as  incredible 
as  the  markup  for  processed  corn. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  farmer  producer  is  not  realizing 
an  adequate  return  on  his  produce.  The  “cheap  food” 
policy  promoted  (and  controlled)  by  our  present  political- 
economic  system  also  encourages  farmers  to  farm  “effi- 
ciently”— meaning  they  farm  “fencerow  to  fencerow”  and 
plow  up  marginal  land,  expanding  their  operations.  In 


Something  is  wrong  when  a 
$2  bushel  of  corn  can  be  turned 
into  $100  worth  of  Corn  Chex. 


terms  of  soil  erosion,  environmental  pollution,  use  of 
nonrenewable  fossil  fuels,  and  the  demise  of  the  family 
farm,  the  apparent  “cheap  food”  policy  results  in  very 
expensive  food  when  these  hidden  costs  are  realized. 

More  equitable  return.  There  are  several  ways  that 
farmers  can  receive  a more  equitable  return  for  their 
production.  Consumers  can  pay  a little  more  for  their 
food  and  processors  can  take  a little  less  profit.  Even  with 
the  inflated  price  of  processed  foods  like  Chex,  Americans 
spend  only  about  15  percent  of  their  total  disposable  in- 
come on  food.  (People  in  many  countries  spend  twice  this 
much  or  more.) 

People  can  reduce  their  food  costs  and  return  more  to 
the  producer  by  purchasing  goods  locally  when  possible. 
This  procedure  also  eliminates  some  of  the  hidden  energy 
and  environment  costs  referred  to  previously. 

Food  processors,  grain  merchants,  and  handlers  in  our 
food  system  can  be  better  monitored  and  regulated  in 
their  profiteering.  Vertical  integration  (corporate  control 
of  a commodity  from  producer  to  consumer)  of  food  cor- 
porations allows  much  opportunity  to  exploit  both  farm 
producer  and  consumer  with  present  regulations. 

Another  way  to  give  farmers  adequate  compensation  is 
through  appropriate  government  commodity  price  sup- 
ports. This,  of  course,  is  being  done  now.  Critics  of 
present  support  systems  charge  that  many  farmers  who 
really  need  the  help  are  not  receiving  it.  It  is  suggested 
that  governmental  commodity  price  supports  be  given 
only  to  those  farmers  who  will  practice  a sustainable  type 
of  agriculture.  Incentives  would  be  given  for  approved 
conservation  practices  and  energy  efficiency.  Disincen- 
tives should  be  developed  to  discourage  present 
unsustainable  agricultural  practices. 

Most  North  Americans  have  become  far  removed  from 
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the  reality  of  food  production  today.  Yet  everyone  has  a 
vital  stake  in  it.  The  “cheap  food  policy”  being  advocated 
by  our  system  of  economics  and  politics  at  present  is 
unsustainable,  detrimental  to  the  natural  environment, 
harmfully  competitive  for  small  and  moderate  farmers, 
and  incompatible  with  natural  ecology. 


Unless  we  all  work  together  to  correct  present  policies 
and  systems,  the  present  farm  crisis  will  escalate. 
Congressman  Bedell  is  correct  when  he  advocates  a “sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  producer.”  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  im- 
portant part  of  the  problem.  ^ 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


Why  the  tithe 
may  be  too  much 

So  far  people  have  supported  the  Ten- 
Year  Goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
without  thinking  and  have  condemned 
them  without  consideration  for  the  effort 
made  to  make  Spirit-guided  goals.  Still, 
many  have  emphasized  making  the  goals 
realistic.  That  is,  to  break  them  down  into 
bite-sized  chunks  so  each  person  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  can  feel  they  have 
ownership  in  this  large  undertaking. 

I agree  with  this,  and  not  too  long  ago 
began  brainstorming  how  our  congrega- 
tion could  achieve  its  part  of  these  goals. 
It  wouldn’t  be  fair,  however,  if  I shared 
those  ideas  with  you,  especially  when  my 
congregation  has  not  seen  them  yet,  but  I 
can  share  two  conclusions  I reached  from 
my  brainstorming. 

When  broken  down  into  bite-sized 
chunks — (1)  the  goals  of  membership 
increase,  planting  new  churches,  finding 
new  pastors,  and  increasing  our  mis- 
sionary force  become  very  realistic  and 
easily  attainable;  and  (2)  the  goal  of 
increasing  our  giving  to  10  percent— be- 
comes more  difficult. 

To  give  an  example  of  my  first  conclu- 
sion, let  us  say  a church  of  100  members 
decides  to  strive  for  a net  gain  of  five 
members  per  year  for  10  years.  This  is  a 
50  percent  increase,  and  is  not  hard  to  pic- 
ture: neither  is  projecting  that  within  10 
years  the  congregation  will  also  provide 
an  additional  pastor  who  will  serve  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  a missionary  or 
missions  couple  to  increase  Christ’s  wit- 
ness throughout  the  world. 

Now,  lest  I sound  too  skeptical,  let  me 
explain  my  second  conclusion.  One 
concern  often  expressed  regarding  our 
Ten-Year  Goals  is  that  our  50  percent 
increase  in  membership  not  come  from 
other  denominations,  but  be  new  Chris- 
tians. While  this  will  be  impossible  to 
measure  accurately,  the  idea  is  correct. 
The  Mennonite  Church  does  not  need  to 
grow  from  other  denominations’  cast- 
offs, but  by  providing  an  effective  evan- 
gelistic witness  to  those  without  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  in  their  lives. 

How  does  this  affect  Mennonite  giving? 


Well,  I do  not  see  anyone  sharing  Christ 
by  saying,  “You  need  a Savior,  come  find 
him  by  being  a member  at  our  church, 
and  then  give  10  percent  of  your  income.” 
It  would  not  work.  If  it  were  bottled,  a 
fortune  could  be  made  selling  it  as  insect 
repellent. 

Every  new  Christian  will  have  to  be 
educated  in  stewardship,  and  this  takes 
time.  Anyone  who  studies  the  mechanics 
of  church  growth  would  find  that  giving 
is  usually  less  than  10  percent  in  a con- 
gregation with  many  new  Christians. 
This  is  because  they  are  finding  the  cost 
of  discipleship,  and  are  learning  the  skills 
of  giving  tithes  and  offerings.  Experience 
shows  some  Christians  have  no  problem 
giving  portions  of  their  income  im- 
mediately after  their  conversion,  but  it 
also  shows  Christians  who  for  years  have 
struggled  with  it.  Consider  the  pet  sins  in 
our  lives.  Some  give  them  up  im- 
mediately, but  others  fight  a lifelong  bat- 
tle. 

It  is  this  struggle  I see  the  Mennonite 
Church  facing  over  the  next  10  years.  I 
believe  we  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
10  percent  giving  based  upon  the  current 
membership,  but  expecting  it  to  occur 
with  many  newer  Christians  will  require 
God  to  reach  into  peoples’  wallets  for 
them.  If  you  disagree  with  me,  go  ahead 
and  prove  me  wrong.  You  will  only  help 
us  reach  our  Ten-Year  Goals. 

— Mark  Vincent,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A style 

for  witnessing 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  the  Mennonite 
Church  are  to  make  the  Ames  85  goals, 
we  need  to  spur  each  other  along  and  be 
expectantly  active  in  witnessing. 

Fifty  years  ago  in  the  rural  mission 
work  at  Rawlinsville  in  southern 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  the 
following  outline  was  a real  help  to  us. 

TO  WITNESS  WE  ARE  GOING 

1.  Very  humbly.  Self-righteous?  No. 

2.  Very  directly.  Something  very  real 
and  wonderful  happens  when  men  speak, 
without  circumlocution,  about  Christ  and 
their  life  with  him. 

3.  Very  teachably.  A learner  from  other 
men.  On  the  watch  to  learn  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God. 


4.  Very  honestly.  Not  pretend  to  have 
more  than  we  actually  do  possess  of 
Christian  experience.  But  a deep  desire  to 
pass  on  to  others,  in  as  winsome  or  kindly 
a manner  as  possible,  what  life  with 
Christ  has  taught  us  and  what  we  are 
fully  assured  lies  ahead. 

5 . Very expectantly.  Promises. 

6.  Very  prayerfully.  We  either  pray  in 
this  service  or  we  quit. 

7.  Very  persistently.  We  go  just  as 
persistently  as  reverent,  respectful  love 
will  permit.  Knock  gently  until  the  door  is 
opened. 

8 . Very  sympathetically.  How  little  we 
know  of  the  life  background. 

— Elvin  Herr,  Barto,  Pa. 

Let’s  stop  calling 
children  ‘kids’ 

Do  you  think  it  was  a true  child  of  God 
who  began  referring  to  children  as  “kids”? 
I don’t.  I think  it  is  degrading  to  say  kids 
instead  of  children. 

Recently  I saw  a sign  at  the  end  of  a 
driveway:  “Goat  kids  for  sale.”  Do  you 
suppose  that  if  it  had  only  said  “kids,” 
that  people  would  think  they  were  selling 
their  offspring? 

If  your  offspring  are  kids,  aren’t  you  a 
goat? 

Pastors  are  to  be  examples  to  their  con- 
gregations. Are  you  being  a good  example 
by  saying  kid  and  using  it  in  church 
bulletins  and  church  periodicals? 

Find  one  verse  that  would  justify  using 
kid  for  children.  There  are  many  verses 
with  child  and  children  in  them.  Read 
Matthew  18:2-3  like  this,  “And  Jesus 
called  a little  kid  unto  him,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  ‘Assuredly,  I 
say  unto  you,  unless  you  are  converted 
and  become  as  a little  kid,  you  will  by  no 
means  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Christians  are  to  be  different  from 
unbelievers.  Why  pattern  after  them  in 
any  way  in  word  or  deed?  Romans  12:2 
says,  “Be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is 
that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect, 
will  of  God.” 

Let  us  not  allow  the  world  to  press  us  in 
its  mold  in  any  way.  Let  us  stand  up  for 
what  we  know  is  right. 

— Nancy  Sheeler,  Elverson,  Pa. 
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On  the  ballot  in  many  states  this  week 


The  tempting  promises  of  lotteries 


by  Gordon  Dalbey 

I am  a pastor  with  a confession  to  make.  A recent  lot- 
tery initiative  on  the  ballot  in  my  state  set  my  mind  to 
replaying  my  experience  in  all  its  humbling  detail — and 
reminded  me  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  rain- 
bows promising  pots  of  gold. 

I had  given  up  a full-time  job  and  moved  to  Boston  to 
attend  Harvard  Divinity  School.  But  before  the  end  of  my 
first  year,  I had  spent  my  entire  savings  and  was  more 
than  $1,000  in  debt. 

As  my  worries  grew,  I began  paying  more  than  casual 
attention  to  the  cheerful  guy  on  TV  who  proclaimed  that 
every  day  someone  won  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of 
dollars  in  the  Massachusetts  lottery.  And  all  over  town, 
billboards  beckoned  me  to  play  “The  Game.” 

Two  50-cent  tickets.  One  day  I decided  to  buy  two  50- 
cent  tickets  with  my  lunch  money— just  for  fun.  After  all, 
it  was  only  a game.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  turn  out  to 
be  a great  solution  to  the  headache  of  debt. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  winning  numbers  to  be  an- 
nounced, I found  myself  hurrying  through  my  New  Testa- 
ment studies  homework.  I almost  ran  to  the  newsstand, 
where  the  winning  numbers  looked  down  on  me  from  an 
overhead  board.  Quickly,  I examined  my  tickets — and  it 
was  over.  Not  even  close.  A strange,  hurting  sensation 
crept  over  me,  and  I sighed  in  self-disgust. 

Several  weeks  later,  I cashed  my  university  loan  check, 
paid  my  tuition  for  the  new  semester— and  found  that  I 
had  $50  left  over.  Just  that  week  this  shivering 
Californian  had  received  a monthly  fuel-oil  bill  for  nearly 
$80.  But  almost  as  soon  as  that  $50  in  cash  settled  in  my 
hand,  I calculated  that  at  50  cents  a ticket,  I could  buy  100 
lottery  tickets.  With  that  many,  I’d  surely  win  something. 

A few  days  later,  still  undecided  about  this  “invest- 
ment,” I ran  into  a friend — a self-employed  house 
painter— at  church.  Business  had  been  terrible  for  weeks, 
he  lamented.  Just  as  I was  about  to  chime  in  with  my  own 
problems — and  my  proposed  scheme— he  laughed  gently 
and  shook  his  head.  “Would  you  believe  things  go  so  bad 
that  I was  about  ready  to  play  the  lottery!” 

“W-what?”  I blurted  out.  Then,  quickly  catching 
myself,  I forced  a lame  smile  and  said,  “Uh,  wow — no  kid- 
ding!” 

“Yeah,  my  faith  was  at  a mightly  low  ebb,”  he  sighed. 

“I  don’t  know  how,  but  I got  hold  of  myself  one  day  and 
decided  that  all  my  panicking  was  only  making  things 
worse — so  I decided  instead  just  to  give  thanks  for 
everything  I’ve  taken  for  granted:  my  wife,  the  kids, 
everything.”  I stood  there,  transfixed,  as  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “I  can’t  explain  it,  but  not  long  after  that  a 
pretty  fair  contract  came  through  for  me.  Not  lots  of 
money,  but  enough  to  put  us  back  on  an  even  keel  again.” 

Gordon  Dalbey,  Torrance,  Calif.,  is  pastor  of  Seaside  Community 
Church— a United  Church  of  Christ  congregation.  This  article  originally 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


I couldn’t  believe  it.  I was  studying  at  perhaps  the 
finest  university  in  the  world  to  teach  others  about  faith, 
and  I was  listening  to  a struggling  house  painter  preach 
the  most  convincing  sermon  on  faith  I’d  ever  heard.  Cha- 
grined— and  genuinely  hopeful  at  last— I confessed  my 
own  story,  and  we  both  shared  a good  laugh  at  ourselves. 

I never  bought  another  lottery  ticket.  I confessed  my 
little  faith  and  gave  thanks  for  what  I had.  I can’t  say  that 


It  was  not  primarily  a 
financial  problem  that  had 
led  me  to  hope  in  the  lottery, 
but  rather  an  inner  sense  of 
helplessness. 


money  fell  into  my  hands  from  heaven  the  next  day.  In 
fact,  I went  further  into  debt  before  finishing  seminary. 
But  often  during  those  years  of  need,  I was  sustained  by  a 
personal  gift,  a part-time  job,  an  award — and  each  be- 
came an  inspired  part  of  my  ministry  that  no  lottery 
could  have  provided. 

Endless  fantasy.  Today,  in  my  comfortable  pastor’s 
study,  with  my  Harvard  diploma  on  the  wall,  that  season 
of  desperation  is  painfully  embarrassing  to  recall.  Yet  I 
am  thankful  for  it,  even — especially — for  not  having  won 
the  lottery,  for  I learned  to  live  with  an  enduring  faith 
through  trial  and  time,  not  with  an  endless  fantasy  such 
as  a lottery  to  lift  me  instantly  out  of  life’s  struggles. 

I know  now  that  it  was  not  primarily  a financial  prob- 
lem that  had  led  me  to  hope  in  the  lottery,  but  rather  an 
inner  sense  of  worthlessness.  Often  we  say  of  a tycoon, 
“He’s  worth  millions.”  With  no  money,  I was,  in  that 
popular  sense,  worth  nothing.  For  me,  the  demonic  lure  of 
the  lottery  was  that  while  promising  to  deliver  me  from 
my  feelings  of  worthlessness,  it  served  ultimately  only  to 
confirm  them— as  I and  millions  of  others  became  “losers.” 

Today  I sometimes  hear  materially  comfortable  people 
scoff  in  disgust  about  “how  terrible  it  is  that  poor  people 
gamble  away  what  little  money  they  have.”  I think  lot- 
teries are  a tax  on  the  poor,  but  having  experienced 
myself  the  deeper  human  brokenness  that  underlies  that 
truth,  I cannot  otherwise  judge  them. 

Rather,  I challenge  those  of  us  who  have  far  more  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  than  we  need  to  give  thanks  for  what 
we  have  and  to  begin  sharing  with  others.  Let  us  become 
a faithful  community  of  caring  support,  not  a mass  of  in- 
dividuals clinging  to  our  lottery  tickets.  We  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  our  fear. 
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1986  year-end  fund  appeal 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Ontario  Mennonites  unveil  model 
for  new  unified  conference 


Mennonite  Conference  of  Eastern  Canada, 
scheduled  to  come  into  existence  in  early 
1988,  is  gradually  taking  shape.  A 
detailed  structural  model  is  now  ready 
for  discussion  in  four  regional  meetings 
to  be  held  in  November. 

This  latest  draft  was  approved  at  a 
Sept.  16  meeting  in  London,  Ont.,  involv- 
ing the  executive  committees  of  the  three 
groups  planning  to  become  one  con- 
ference— Ontario/Quebec  and  Western 
Ontario  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
United  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church.  An  Integration  Study 
Committee,  with  the  help  of  many  work- 
ing groups,  pulled  together  the  document. 

The  draft  model  calls  for  an  Executive 
Board  of  15  members  with  representa- 
tives from  five  commissions,  a 
Theological  Concerns  Council,  the  Conrad 
Grebel  College  Board,  and  an  organiza- 
tion called  Women  in  Mission  and 
Service. 

The  90-some  congregations  in  the  new 
13,500-member  conference  will  be  divided 


into  regional  clusters  for  mutual  support 
and  some  local  programs. 

The  model  also  includes  a Statement  of 
Faith.  It  was  drawn  up  in  response  to 
concerns  that  structural  unity  be  guided 
by  a common  theology.  The  statement 
may  be  rewritten  in  the  form  of  a litany 
for  use  in  worship. 

An  unfinished  part  of  the  model  is  staff 
persons  for  the  new  conference.  The 
working  group  on  staffing  has  been  asked 
to  project  no  more  staff  time  than  is  cur- 
rently being  used  by  all  three  con- 
ferences. They  now  employ  a total  of  12 
people. 

One  issue  stirring  a lot  of  discussion  is 
how  the  new  conference  will  relate  to  the 
“extended  family” — the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  the  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  (the  GC  Canadian 
district).  Someone  pointed  out  that  “when 
you  get  married,  you  tend  to  inherit  more 
aunts  and  uncles,  not  fewer!” 

- According  to  the  organizational  model, 


all  congregations  in  the  new  conference 
will  automatically  be  MC,  GC,  and  CMC. 
Within  the  first  five  years  individual  con- 
gregations can  opt  out  if  they  choose. 

This  approach,  indicated  Integration 
Study  Committee  secretary  Sam  Steiner, 
has  been  called  “coercive”  and  “negative” 
by  some  leaders.  The  committee,  he  said, 
will  look  for  ways  to  “soften  the  lan- 
guage.” But  the  general  principle  will 
remain:  the  decision  about  making  new 
national  and  international  ties  will  start 
at  the  level  of  the  new  conference,  not 
with  each  congregation. 

Will  the  new  conference  manage  to 
“simplify  and  prune  structures?”  Those  at 
the  London  meeting  were  told  that  the 
merger  could  require  10  to  15  percent 
fewer  people  than  are  currently  involved 
in  doing  the  conference  work. 

The  meeting  also  included  a premiere 
viewing  of  a new  slide  set,  Congregations 
in  Mission:  A Gift  from  God , produced  by 
Michael  Hostetler.  Commissioned  by  both 
the  Integration  Study  Committee  and  the 
Inter-Mennonite  Mission  and  Service 
Board,  the  audiovisual  creatively  shows 
the  wide  variety  of  mission  programs  in 
the  three  conferences. 

— from  “Mennonite  Reporter" 


Paulien  Geitenbeek,  a Mennonite  from  the 
Netherlands,  spends  much  of  her  time  in  the 
Great  Peace  March 's  converted  school  bus  that 
serves  as  a Peace  Academy. 


Simple  message 
unites  marchers: 

‘disarm  for  survival’ 

United  by  the  belief  that  nuclear  dis- 
armament is  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
humanity,  a group  is  marching  across  the 
United  States.  The  marchers  include  a 
wide  age  span  and  political  positions — 
and  six  Mennonites. 

The  trek  started  in  Los  Angeles  last 
March.  It  survived  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
original  organizing  group,  PRO-Peace. 
Participants  in  “The  Great  Peace  March 
for  Global  Nuclear  Disarmament”  look 
back  on  that  two-week  trauma  in  the 
California  desert  as  a kind  of  turning 
point. 

Now  about  650  have  endured  the  heat 
of  deserts,  the  cold  of  mountain  passes, 
and  the  scorching  summer  in  the  plains. 
Their  sun-tanned  faces,  legs,  and  arms 
tell  of  many  miles  on  the  road.  Each 
person  has  a tent,  sleeping  bag,  and  two 
cubicles  in  a semi-trailer  for  carrying 
things  that  won’t  fit  in  their  backpack. 
Communal  kitchens,  a water  truck,  li- 
brary, media  bus,  the  Peace  Academy 
bus,  and  various  other  vehicles  complete 
the  moving  caravan  called  “Peace  City.” 

Paulien  Geitenbeek,  a Mennonite 
teacher  from  Amsterdam,  Netherlands, 
works  in  the  Peace  Academy.  She  coor- 


dinates the  speakers  bureau  and  dis- 
tributes anti-nuclear  literature.  Recently 
she  spoke  in  the  two  Mennonite  churches 
in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  near  the  march  route.  In 
her  contacts  she  emphasizes  the  positive. 
“Social  change  is  possible,”  she  says. 
“Slavery  was  eliminated,  women  can 
vote,  and  we  can  abolish  nuclear  arms.” 

Two  other  Mennonites — Dawn  and 
Kent  Friesen — were  inspired  to  join  the 
march  as  it  passed  through  their 
hometown  of  Denver.  “Once  the  bombs 
drop,  it’s  too  late  to  resist  the  draft,” 
Dawn  said,  as  a comment  on  why  they 
joined  the  march.  Kent  added  that  their 
40-hour-a-week  jobs  as  engineers  left  lit- 
tle room  for  positive  action  toward  peace. 
People  from  Friesens’  home  congrega- 
tion— Arvada  Mennonite  Church — have 
supported  them  with  letters  and  money. 

Bruce  Bishop,  a native  of  Indiana  most 
recently  with  the  Diakonia  ministry  of 
Allegheny  Conference  in  Maryland,  is  ac- 
tive in  media  contacts.  Other  Mennonites 
in  the  march  include  Mary  Prinz  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Donna  Williams 
from  Arvada,  Colo. 

The  march  ends  in  Washington  on  Nov. 
15.  Paulien  Geitenbeek  and  Bruce  Bishop 
will  immediately  begin  a speaking  tour  of 
Mennonite  churches.  Congregations 
interested  in  hearing  them  may  contact 
them  by  calling  219-533-7225. 

— David  Hiebert 
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VS  unit  closes 
with  celebration 
in  West  Liberty,  Ohio 

The  closing  of  a valuable  program  is  not 
often  the  cause  for  celebration.  But  such 
was  the  case  recently  when  the  Men- 
nonite  churches  in  the  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  area  celebrated  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  local  Voluntary  Service 
unit’s  task  and  the  subsequent  closing  of 
the  unit,  which  was  operated  by  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions. 

This  unusual  event  was  planned  by  the 
local  VS  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
VSers  themselves,  and  took  place  at  a 
three-church  potluck  held  on  Aug.  24  at 
South  Union  Mennonite  Church.  The  two 
other  congregations  involved  were  Oak 
Grove  and  Bethel. 

James  Burkett  of  Adriel  School  and 
Mary  Newcomer  of  Green  Hills  Retire- 
ment and  Nursing  Center  related  to  the 
assembled  group  of  75-100  people  some  of 
what  it  has  meant  to  these  institutions  to 
have  the  VS  presence.  Burkett  said  the 
VS  unit  provided  a way  for  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  reach  out  to  children  with  be- 
havior and  learning  problems  at  Adriel. 
Newcomer  outlined  the  contributions 
VSers  made  by  helping  with  the  activities 
program  and  relating  in  various  ways  to 
residents  at  her  institution. 

Four  of  the  final  six  VSers — Carolyn 
Cable,  Jeff  Hershberger,  Melanie  Keim, 
and  Arletha  Kehl— gave  a skit  based  on 
their  memories  of  serving  in  the  unit, 
reenacting  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  unit’s  living  experiences.  They  closed 
by  singing  “God  Is  Working  His  Purpose 
Out.” 

South  Union’s  pastor,  Lynn  Miller,  who 
served  previously  as  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteer  in  Africa,  spoke  to 
the  group  about  the  effects  of  service 
from  the  perspective  of  the  volunteer.  He 
told  of  the  changes  that  take  place  within 
a person  as  a result  of  a VS  experience. 

VS  director  David  Miller  gave  some  of 
the  history  of  the  West  Liberty  unit  and 
spoke  about  the  meetings  he  had  with  the 
local  Advisory  Committee  last  spring 
that  led  to  the  decision  to  close  the  unit. 
He  strongly  encouraged  the  local  con- 
gregations to  continue  to  be  actively  in- 
volved at  Adriel  and  at  Green  Hills. 

This  unusual  celebration  ended  with  a 
closing  prayer  in  which  thanks  were 
given  for  God’s  active  presence  and  daily 
involvement  in  the  operation  of  the  West 
Liberty  VS  unit,  and  a request  to  God  to 
close  this  chapter  of  faithful  discipleship, 
and  to  seal  and  preserve  the  experience  as 
part  of  the  history  of  God’s  people.  It  was 
very  clear  that  those  present  believed 
that  God  had  been  glorified  in  the  effects 
of  the  service  rendered  by  the  unit  and 
the  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
lives  of  the  VSers  themselves. 

The  West  Liberty  unit  had  its  begin- 


nings in  the  1940s,  operated  1952-71  and 
again  1983-86.  A total  of  39  VSers  served 
in  West  Liberty,  not  counting  the  sum- 
mer VSers  in  the  1940s. 

Mennonites  help 
earthquake  victims 
in  El  Salvador 

Mennonites  from  Guatemala  drove  to  El 
Salvador  the  day  after  the  devastating 
Oct.  10  earthquake  to  see  how  they  could 
help.  Blake  Ortman,  director  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  work  in  El 
Salvador,  requested  that  MCC  provide 
$40,000  to  Guatemalan  Mennonites,  ask- 
ing them  to  purchase  zinc  roofing  and 
plastic  sheeting  for  temporary  housing. 
The  Guatemalans  will  ship  these  supplies 
to  El  Salvador  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ortman  also  said  that  $10,000  had  al- 
ready been  spent  in  the  hours  following 
the  earthquake  to  buy  water-storage 
containers,  food,  blankets,  plastic  sheet- 
ing, zinc  roofing,  and  some  food.  MCC  is 
providing  another  $10,000  for  other 
emergency  supplies  to  be  purchased  in  El 
Salvador. 

Victor  Martinez  of  Casa  Horeb  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Guatemala  City  planned 


to  return  to  El  Salvador  with  several 
other  Mennonites  to  deliver  clothing  and 
other  relief  supplies  collected  in  their 
churches.  These  relief  supplies  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  earthquake  victims  through 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  and  the  Baptist 
and  Lutheran  churches  in  the  capital  city 
of  San  Salvador. 

Six  to  eight  relief  workers  from  the 
Guatemalan  and  Honduran  Mennonite 
churches  plan  to  travel  to  El  Salvador  to 
join  Baptist  teams  working  on  earth- 
quake relief.  “We  are  tremendously  ex- 
cited about  this  outpouring  of  concern 
from  the  Mennonite  churches  in  these 
two  neighboring  countries,”  said  MCC 
Latin  America  secretary  Rich  Sider,  “and 
our  feeling  at  this  point  is  that  North 
American  volunteers  are  not  needed.” 

Some  1,200  people  were  killed  in  the 
quake,  with  another  10,000  injured,  and 
200,000  left  homeless.  Especially  hard-hit 
were  the  shantytowns  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  capital.  The  quake  comes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a devastating  six-year  civil  war 
between  the  U.S. -supported  Salvadoran 
government  and  the  leftist  rebels. 

Sider  reports  that  MCC  will  be  explor- 
ing possibilities  for  further  assistance 
and  is  requesting  contributions  for  the 
present  and  anticipated  response  to  the 
earthquake. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Half-lunch  at  McDonald’s 

We  are  exhuberant  that  the  churchwide  ingathering  for  world  missions 
commitment  overshot  1985  budgetary  guidelines.  Praise  the  Lord!  What  a 
beautiful  affirmation  by  the  Mennonite  Church  for  the  Ten-Year  Goals. 

Why  not  go  to  McDonald’s  to  celebrate?  I did  just  that.  I decided  to 
buy  as  much  lunch  as  possible  using  the  average  per-member  weekly 
contribution  to  missions.  I put  the  money  in  my  pocket,  anticipating  my 
favorite  McDLT  and  ice-cream  sundae.  But,  alas,  my  mission  commitment 
for  one  week  would  have  been  vastly  overspent  buying  that  much. 

After  long  meditation,  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  various  possi- 
bilities, I settled  on  a tiny  Coke  and  a hamburger.  (I  couldn’t  even  afford 
the  cheese.)  Even  that  overshot  my  budget  by  10  cents.  One  shriveled 
hamburger  and  the  tiniest  beverage  on  the  menu  was  what  my  average 
member  missions  commitment  was  able  to  purchase. 

For  Jesus,  one  soul  may  have  been  worth  the  whole  world.  But  all 
that  I could  afford  for  my  weekly  per-member  commitment  to  mission 
was  a hamburger  and  a small  Coke. 

Yet  it  is  amazing  how  the  Lord  continues  to  bless  us!  Isn’t  it  grand 
how  the  price  of  gasoline  has  collapsed?  Why,  the  amount  of  money  I’m 
saving  each  week  on  gasoline  can  buy  me  a McDLT  plus  my  favorite 
strawberry  sundae  with  nuts,  a large  Coke,  plus  french  fries. 

On  second  thought,  I wonder  if  I really  deserve  this  gasoline  bonanza. 
In  lots  of  third-world  countries  where  missionaries  serve,  I hear  gasoline 
is  $5  to  $6  a gallon.  Why  not  send  to  the  mission  board  all  the  money  I’m 
saving  each  week  from  reduced  gasoline  prices?  What  if  every  member  in 
the  church  would  do  the  same  thing? 

I just  do  wonder  what  could  happen  with  that  extra  $12  million.  I sup- 
pose that  would  be  enough  to  commission  all  the  missionaries  that  the 
Ten-Year  Goals  call  for.—  David  W.  Shenk 
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Foreign  trade  deficit: 
cause  and  cure 

The  United  States  has  a larger  volume  of 
foreign  trade  than  any  other  country  of 
the  world— more  than  $560  billion  an- 
nually. But  the  nature  of  this  trade  has 
been  changing  rapidly  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Ten  years  ago  U.S.  exports  were  ap- 
proximately as  large  as  U.S.  imports. 
From  1894  until  1970  exports  were 
greater  than  imports  in  every  single  year. 
But  by  1980  the  U.S.  had  a trade  deficit 
(imports  greater  than  exports)  of  $25 
billion;  by  1985  the  deficit  had  grown  to 
$148  billion;  in  1986  it  will  probably  be  at 
least  $170  billion. 

Why  has  this  enormous  change  taken 
place?  What  are  some  of  the  problems  it 
poses?  What  can  be  done  about  it,  and 
what  will  our  “solutions”  to  the  problem 
do  to  other  countries  of  the  world? 

Like  most  complex  problems,  there  is 
no  single,  simple  cause.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  U.S.  was  a net  exporter  of  oil;  today 
we  import  about  half  of  our  enormous 
consumption.  Major  countries  which  for- 
merly bought  large  volumes  of  U.S.  farm 
exports  now  meet  most  of  their  needs 
with  domestic  production.  Many  U.S. 
steel  factories  are  idle  because  cheaper 
steel  is  imported  from  abroad.  Everyone 
is  aware  that  increasing  proportions  of 
the  textiles  and  shoes  that  we  wear  and  of 
the  cars,  televisions,  radios,  and  cameras 
we  buy  have  been  made  abroad. 

Why  has  the  U.S.  lost  its  competitive 
edge  in  the  products  we  now  import  in 
large  volumes?  There  is  no  simple  answer 
to  this  question,  but  I would  like  to  men- 
tion two  things  which  I think  have 
received  insufficient  attention.  The  first 
is  the  enormous  deficit  in  the  federal 
budget.  The  second  is  that  this  deficit  has 
developed  in  a large  part  because  of  the 
frantic  increase  in  military  spending. 

The  U.S.  now  allocates  24  percent  of  its 
budget  to  military  purposes.  West 
Germany  spends  only  9 percent  of  its 
budget  for  such  purposes,  France  7 per- 
cent, and  Japan  less  than  one  percent. 
Much  of  the  American  expenditure  has 
been  dictated  by  our  fear  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Western  Europe  is  much  closer  to 
the  Soviet  Union  than  we  are;  so  also  is 
Japan.  But  the  statistics  of  military  ex- 
penditures would  suggest  that  these 
countries  do  not  share  the  same  fear,  or 
that  if  they  do  they  have  developed  much 
less  costly  methods  of  dealing  with  it. 

As  a result  of  the  large  military  budget 
of  the  United  States,  25  percent  of  all  of 
our  electrical  engineers,  65  percent  of  our 
aeronautical  engineers,  and  42  percent  of 


our  physicists  are  at  work  on  military 
projects.  The  result  is  that  the  U.S.  now 
has  the  most  sophisticated  military 
hardware  of  any  country  in  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  lagging  behind 
other  countries  in  the  production  of  ci- 
vilian goods. 

The  large  military  budget  is  sometimes 
defended  on  the  grounds  that  it  creates 
jobs.  This  is  true  in  some  of  the  high-tech 
fields,  but  it  has  cost  the  jobs  of  millions 
of  workers  in  our  “smokestack”  indus- 
tries and  it  has  created  hardship  for  our 
farmers.  A shift  of  our  economic 
resources  from  a military  to  a civilian 
economy  would  result  in  some  temporary 
job  loss  but  in  a much  larger  permanent 
job  gain. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
methods  of  solving  the  trade  deficit  is  to 
erect  barriers  to  imports — “protection- 
ism.” Enormous  pressure  has  been  placed 
on  President  Reagan  to  adopt  such  an 
easy  solution,  but  thus  far  he  should  be 
commended  for  resisting  some  of  the 
worst  of  this  pressure.  It  would  lead  to  a 
return  of  inflation  in  the  U.S.,  it  would 
result  in  retaliation  against  America  by 
foreign  countries,  and  it  would  cause 
grave  damage  to  the  economies  of  poor 
countries. 

Another  proposed  “solution”  to  the 
problem  of  the  trade  deficit  is  a further 


devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  dollar  was 
overvalued  for  several  years  prior  to 
about  March  1985.  But  in  the  18  months 
since  then  the  dollar  has  fallen  25  to  30 
percent  against  Japanese  and  European 
currencies.  Further  devaulation  would 
ultimately  cause  a loss  of  confidence  in 
the  dollar.  This  would  have  disastrous 
consequences  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 

The  worst  “solution”  of  all  is  to  increase 
exports  of  products  the  United  States  is 
now  the  most  capable  of  producing — 
namely,  military  hardware. 

The  trouble  with  protectionism  and 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  is  that  they  are 
not  real  solutions.  They  deal  with 
symptoms  rather  than  fundamental 
causes.  The  fundamental  cause  of  the 
trade  deficit  is  the  enormous  deficit  in  the 
federal  budget  and  the  fact  that  this  de- 
ficit was  devoted  to  fundamentally  uneco- 
nomic military  expenditures. 

If  we  persist  in  this  folly,  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  people  will 
inevitably  decline.  I am  tempted  to  say 
that  we  are  thereby  only  getting  what  we 
deserve.  But  I am  sobered  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  a desperate  attempt  to  avert 
this  result  we  may  adopt  policies  which 
will  do  much  damage  to  other  peoples  of 
the  world. — Carl  Kreider 
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Deaf 
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congregations. 

DEAF  MINISTRIES  OFFERS: 

• Resource  persons  for  presentations  to 

congregations  and  groups 

• Signing  (bimonthly  newsletter) 

• Annual  Deaf  Ministries  Leadership  Retreat 

• Annual  Laurelville  retreat  for  deaf  people,  their 

family  and  friends 

• Support  to  local  Deaf  Ministries  programs 

• Loaning  library  (books  and  videotapes) 

• Ephphatha  scholarships  to  train  persons  in  deaf 

ministries 

• Coordination  of 


interpreters  at 

churchwide 

events 


For  more 

information,  contact: 


Mennonite1 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart  IN  46515-0370 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Titus  Martin,  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 

I wondered  why  the  poem  which  quite  a 
few  editors  had  rejected  before  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Oct.  14  issue. 
After  reading  it  a number  of  times  it 
makes  a little  more  sense,  but  I still  do 
not  understand  it.  I believe  most  of  our 
readers  are  not  college  men,  so  perhaps 
get  little  help  from  it.  We  need  more 
poems  like  Fanny  Crosby  wrote. 


Lisa  O’Neil,  Peoria,  111. 

Thank  you,  Mary  Smith  (“Readers 
Say,”  Oct.  7),  for  quoting  1 Timothy  2:11- 
12,  which  clearly  states  God’s  unques- 
tionable Word.  Satan  is  so  busy  trying  to 
make  us  twist  the  Scriptures  to  say  what 
we  want  them  to. 


Michael  Shank,  Collegeville,  Minn. 

I was  both  amused  and  pleased  to  read 
Mary  A.  Smith’s  letter  in  the  Oct.  7 issue. 
For  although  she  thinks  that  she  takes 
1 Timothy  2:11-12  literally,  her  letter 
proves  that  in  fact  she  does  not. 


Levi  Miller,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Rich  Gerig  and  the  Goshen  College  ad- 
missions staff,  the  administration,  and 
the  appropriate  Mennonite  youth, 
parents,  and  congregations  deserve  a lot 
of  credit  for  turning  the  admissions  pic- 
ture around  this  year  (“Mennoscope,” 
Sept.  30). 

I happened  to  finish  Thomas  Merton’s 
Seven  Storey  Mountain  this  same  week, 
and  I thought  his  comments  to  Catholic 
parents  may  also  apply  to  Mennonites: 

“I  am  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of 
the  tremendous  weight  of  moral  responsi- 
bility that  Catholic  parents  accumulate 
upon  their  shoulders  by  not  sending  their 
children  to  Catholic  schools.  Those  who 
are  not  of  the  church  have  no  understand- 
ing of  this.  They  cannot  be  expected  to.  As 
far  as  they  can  see,  all  this  insistence  on 
Catholic  schools  is  only  a moneymaking 
device  by  which  the  church  is  trying  to 
increase  its  domination  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  its  own  temporal  prosperity. 

“Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  in  a world  where  everything  possi- 
ble is  done  to  guarantee  that  the  youth  of 
every  nation  will  grow  up  absolutely 
without  moral  and  religious  discipline, 


and  without  the  shadow  of  an  interior 
life,  or  of  that  spirituality  and  charity 
and  faith  which  alone  can  safeguard  the 
treaties  and  agreements  made  by  govern- 
ments? 

“And  Catholics,  thousands  of  Catholics 
everywhere,  have  the  consummate  au- 
dacity to  weep  and  complain  because  God 
does  not  hear  their  prayers  for  peace, 
when  they  have  neglected  not  only  his 
will,  but  the  ordinary  dictates  of  natural 
reason  and  prudence,  and  let  their 
children  grow  up  according  to  the  stan- 
dards of  a civilization  of  hyenas”  (pp.  51- 
52). 

I wish  Goshen  and  the  rest  of  the 
church  schools  well.  Their  health  and  our 
health  as  a Mennonite  people  are  highly 
interdependent. 


Robert  Hartzler,  Belleville,  Pa. 

Now  you’ve  done  it,  Dan.  You  caved  in 
and  allowed  Folks  Complaining  Most  to 
use  the  Sept.  23  issue  of  our  beloved 
Gospel  Herald  as  their  own  publication. 
For  the  past  10  years  Folks  Complaining 
Most  have  been  griping  about  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  about  how  the  Men- 
nonite press  has  reported  their  meetings. 
You  can’t  please  them,  Dan.  Did  you  have 
to  throw  in  the  towel  by  letting  them 
write  their  own  resume? 

I think  it’s  about  time  for  someone  to 
speak  plainly  about  FCM.  They  have  at- 
tacked and  criticized  our  church  and  its 
institutions  unfairly  and  unmercifully. 
Let  someone  show  the  other  side  of  this 
FCM  phenomenon.  I see  some  rather  ob- 
vious characteristics  of  Folks  Complain- 
ing Most. 

First — their  charges  of  heresy,  unor- 
thodoxy, apostasy,  are  never  specific. 
They  are  couched  in  the  form  of  “buzz- 
words” like  “popular  theology,”  “low 
view  of  Scripture,”  and  “humanistic 
social  action”  which  can  mean  everything 
and  nothing  at  the  same  time.  I think 
they  are  trying  to  scare  people. 

Second — Folks  Complaining  Most  seem 
to  be  suffering  from  a severe  case  of  inse- 
curity. They  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  trust 
anyone  outside  of  their  own  little  circle  of 
confidants.  It  must  be  a miserable 
existence,  huh?  But  misery  loves  com- 
pany. They  are  anxious  to  gain  converts 
to  their  way  of  thinking.  I mean  it’s  right 
there  on  p.  645  of  Gospel  Herald.  Sanford 
makes  it  clear  that  they  are  appealing  to 
the  discontents  and  dropouts — “inde- 
pendent churches  and  individuals.” 

Third — the  Folks  Complaining  Most 
have  moved  outside  the  Mennonite 
Church  by  placing  themselves  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Do  you  see 
any  connection  between  Folks  Complain- 
ing Most  and  Reaganesque  conservatism? 
It  is  a basic  inability  to  cope  with  change. 
Yet  everyone  is  changing.  Some  are 
merely  at  different  points  in  the  course. 

Fourth — these  folks  either  can’t  or 


don’t  read  or  understand  history.  I mean, 
Dan,  history  is  littered  with  the 
wreckage.  The  record  is  full  of  little 
groups  so  turned  in  upon  themselves  that 
they  eventually  fragmented  themselves 
to  death.  Why  can’t  they  see  the  lessons 
in  the  conversations  between  the  General 
Conference  Mennonites  and  Mennonite 
Brethren  now  as  they  begin  to  talk  with 
one  another  about  forgiveness,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  restored  unity? 

Fifth — Folks  Complaining  Most  say 
that  the  chief  problem  facing  the  church 
today  is,  “What  shall  we  do  with  the  Bi- 
ble?”  Now,  Dan,  most  of  our  children 
know  the  answer  to  that  one.  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  Bible?  We  read  it,  study  it, 
teach  it,  and  preach  it.  And  we  live  it.  Is 
there  anything  mysterious  or  in- 
comprehensible about  that?  It  seems 
fairly  clear  to  me.  Sure,  our  preaching 
and  teaching  and  living  out  the  gospel  is 
not  perfect.  But  that’s  our  goal.  Maybe  we 
had  better  pay  less  attention  to  what  is 
being  said  in  other  religious  circles  and 
listen  more  to  what  God  is  saying  in  the 
Scriptures.  Amen? 


Arietta  R.  Beiler,  Ronks,  Pa. 

Can  you  stand  to  read  one  more  letter 
in  response  to  the  Aug.  12  article  “Go  and 
Sin  No  More?”  and  the  ensuing  letters? 

The  Filipino  women  have  been  por- 
trayed as  victims,  and  I would  like  to  of- 
fer this  viewpoint:  are  the  men  living  on 
the  U.S.  bases  not  also  victims?  Victims 
because  they  joined  the  military  in  hope 
of:  (a)  finding  acceptance  and  a sense  of 
belonging  which  was  lacking  at  home  and 
community;  (b)  unable  to  find  a job  as  a 
dropout,  or — perhaps  most  of  all — (c) 
joining  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  out  of 
an  impossible  situation  in  their  life. 

Arriving  at  the  base  they  find  that  all 
the  old  problems  of  loneliness,  peer 
pressure,  and  friction  with  authority 
have  followed  them.  So  now  what  to  do  to 
fill  their  empty  lives  and  hearts? 

I realize  this  is  not  true  of  all  the 
enlisted  men  and  it  is  a complex  problem 
with  no  easy  answer.  Instead  of  pointing 
out  guilt  or  innocence  on  either  side,  let 
us  remember  they  all  have  souls  and  all 
are  a part  of  those  mentioned  in  John 
3:16-17. 


Rhoda  M.  Schrag,  Ames,  Iowa 

I appreciated  Paul  M.  Miller’s  sharing 
and  openness  in  “Changing  My  Mind” 
(Aug.  5). 

I was  aghast,  however,  by  this  one 
sentence  in  an  otherwise  helpful  article: 
“I  am  afraid  of  a partial  return  to 
‘Baalism’  if  we  address  God  as  sexual  and 
female.”  The  implication  seems  to  be  that 
when  we  address  God  as  male,  we  are  not 
seeing  God  as  sexual.  Is  only  “female” 
sexual?  Can  “female”  be  trusted  to  also 
show  us  what  God  is  like? 
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Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate’s  enrollment 
increased  to  260  this  fall— from  233  a year 
ago.  The  increase  is  due  primarily  to  the  addi- 
tion of  grades  7 and  8 at  the  Kitchener,  Ont., 
high  school.  Nearly  65  percent  of  this  year’s 
students  come  from  the  four  denominations 
that  support  the  school — Mennonite  Church, 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church,  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church. 

Central  Christian  High  School’s  enrollment 
is  up  to  210  this  fall — an  increase  of  16  over 
last  year  and  an  increase  of  87  since  1984.  The 
Mennonite  school  in  Kidron,  Ohio,  offers  grades 
7-12.  “We  are  grateful  for  the  support  we  have 
felt  from  the  parents  and  church  community,” 
said  development  director  Bruce  Kooker. 

Service  applications  are  up  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  701  people  submitted  ap- 
plications— the  highest  number  since  1982. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  the  applicants  are 
members  of  the  denominations  that  make  up 
MCC.  The  rest  are  from  a variety  of  other  de- 
nominations. MCC  still  needs  workers  with 
experience  or  training  in  business/crafts, 
health,  and  secondary  education. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  two 
workers  in  strife-torn  Lebanon  have  been 
pulled  out  due  to  the  fluctuating  political 
situation.  Bob  and  Jill  Burkholder  and  their 
four  sons  went  to  nearby  Jordan,  where  Bob 
continues  to  direct  MCC’s  program  in  Lebanon, 
with  help  from  Lebanese  staff  on  the  scene. 
“This  has  been  a difficult  and,  we  hope,  short- 
term decision,”  said  Middle  East  secretary 
Paul  Myers.  Burkholders,  who  are  from 
Stouffville,  Ont.,  went  to  Lebanon  in  1983. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  signed  a 
four-year  contract  with  the  Indonesian  gov- 
ernment to  assist  “transmigrants”  who  have 
moved  to  the  island  of  Sulawesi  from  the 
overcrowded  islands  of  Java,  Bali,  and 
Lombok.  The  government’s  billion-dollar 
transmigration  program  offers  land,  housing, 
seeds,  and  prospects  for  a new  life  to  those 
willing  to  move  to  less-populated  areas.  MCC  is 
helping  with  agriculture  and  health. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  what  type  of  disaster, 
they  are  there  the  first  and  the  longest,”  said 
an  admirer  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  re- 
cently. The  words  were  spoken  on  National 
Public  Radio’s  Weekend  Edition  by  Bernice 
Carr,  emergency  manager  for  Grant  County  in 
West  Virginia — a state  which  has  experienced 
flood  disasters  in  recent  years.  MDS  is  a 
grassroots  network  of  volunteers,  started  in 
1950  and  coordinated  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 

A congregation  in  Maine  wishes  to  sell  22 
pews.  They  are  made  of  oak,  are  about  10  feet 
in  length,  and  are  in  good  condition.  They  can 
be  obtained  for  a “very  reasonable  price”  by 
contacting  Pastor  Bruce  Martin  at  Church  of 
the  Servant,  101  North  St.,  Portland,  ME 
04101;  phone  207-774-8578. 

Correction:  The  population  statistics  were 
garbled  in  the  Oct.  14  news  article  on  “Church 
Planting  Again  Underway  in  Cape  Coral,  Fla.” 
The  second  paragraph  should  read  as  follows: 
“Cape  Coral  was  an  unincorporated  section  of 


the  county  in  1970,  with  a population  of  11,000. 
With  a population  now  of  over  45,000  and  a 
potential  population  of  over  400,000  in  Cape 
Coral,  Southeast  Convention  has  envisioned  a 
Mennonite  church  being  planted  there.” 

New  appointments: 

• Ted  Koontz,  director  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Peace  Studies  program,  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  He  succeeds  LeRoy 
Friesen,  who  is  reducing  his  work  load  at 
AMBS  for  health  reasons.  Koontz  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  since  1982.  He  has  a doc- 
torate from  Harvard  University. 

•Art  Montoya , director  of  peace  education  and 
draft  counseling,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee U.S.  Peace  Section.  He  works  at  MCC  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Pa.  He  served  previously  as 
recreational  director  at  Touchstone  Com- 
munity in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Before  that  he  was  an 
MCC  worker  in  Nicaragua. 

•Dan  Unger , office  and  personnel  manager, 
SELFHELP  Crafts.  He  works  at  the  head  of- 
fice in  Ephrata,  Pa.  He  was  employed  pre- 
viously as  parts  manager  at  Fraserway  Re- 
creational Vehicle  Center  in  Clearbrook,  B.C. 
SELFHELP  Crafts  is  a program  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Lawrence  and  Clarice  Kratz  were  both  or- 
dained as  pastors  of  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  on  Sept.  14.  They  have  led  the 


congregation,  which  is  affiliated  with  both  the 
Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches,  since  1983. 

•Eldon  Lehman  was  installed  as  a member  of 
the  pastoral  team  at  Mt.  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  on  Sept.  14.  He  suc- 
ceeds Harold  Horst. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Ohio  Health  Ethics  Hearing,  Nov.  22,  at 
Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio. 
Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  and  Ohio 
Conference,  it  is  for  health-related  people,  pas- 
tors, and  other  interested  persons.  The  event 
includes  an  actual  case  study,  a panel  led  by 
physician/consultant  Willard  Krabill,  local 
Ohio  speakers,  and  open  discussion.  More  in- 
formation from  Marion  Beyeler  at  Box  54, 
Kidron,  OH  44636;  phone  216-857-5421. 

•Basic  Biblical  Beliefs  Conference,  Nov.  14-16, 
at  Gingrichs  Mennonite  Church,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
The  theme  of  the  sixth  annual  event  is  “How 
Then  Shall  We  Live?”  The  speakers  are  Otis 
Yoder,  Arland  Schrock,  Marcus  Lind,  Paul 
Kratz,  and  George  Brunk  II.  More  information 
from  The  Sword  and  Trumpet  at  Box  575,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone  703-434-1219. 
•Christian  Spirituality  Retreat,  Nov.  21-23,  at 
Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Canadensis,  Pa.  The 
leaders  are  spiritual  retreat  directors  Gene  and 
Mary  Herr  and  Franconia  Conference  pastor 
Clayton  Swartzentruber.  They  will  emphasize 
prayer  and  will  help  participants  learn  from 


MCCer  shows  love  to  AIDS  victims.  The  evangelist  thundered  against  AIDS  that  night  in 
Belle  Glade,  Fla.  A sign  of  the  end  times,  he  said.  Punishment  for  sins.  Reaping  what 
they’ve  sown. 

Dawn  Graber  (left)  of  Stryker,  Ohio,  heard  him  speak  that  night  a year  ago,  and  it  still 
makes  her  angry.  “How  can  AIDS  be  punishment  for  sin?"  she  asks.  “What  has  a four- 
year-old  boy  that  I know  with  the  disease  done  to  deserve  it?  What  about  Ray?  He  is  a 
white,  heterosexual  male.  ” 

For  nearly  two  years,  Graber,  a registered  nurse,  and  her  husband,  Doug,  business 
manager  for  the  neighborhood  housing  cooperative,  have  been  serving  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  in  Belle  Glade.  Since  she  began  working  at  Glades  Health  Clinic, 
where  she  presently  serves  in  pediatrics  two  days  a week,  Graber  has  watched  over  20 
people  die  of  AIDS. 

Earlier  in  the  publicity  about  the  disease,  Belle  Glade  was  known  as  “the  AIDS  capital 
of  the  world.  "It  isn’t  the  capital — there  are  more  AIDS  victims  in  other  cities  around  the 
United  States — but  the  rate  per  capita  in  Belle  Glade  is  extremely  high.  A recent  study 
found  that  8 percent  of  its  residents  have  AIDS  antibodies. 

One  factor  common  to  almost  all  Belle  Glade’s  AIDS  sufferers  is  location — almost  all 
live  in  the  inner  city,  a 10-square  block  area  of  poverty,  unsanitary  conditions,  and  de- 
teriorating housing.  Researchers  are  beginning  to  conclude  that  living  conditions  might  be 
a factor  in  getting  the  dreaded  disease. 
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Eastern  Board  commissions  24  VSers.  Twenty-four  new  Voluntary  Service  workers  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  spent  Sept.  8-12  in  orientation  at  Manor  Camp- 
grounds near  Washington  Boro , Pa.  They  were: 

Front,  left  to  right — Ruth  Martin,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  VS  household  leader  in  A flex, 
Ky.:  Douglas  Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa.,  home  repair  worker  in  Coming,  N.Y.:  Tina  Letzelter, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  teacher’s  aide  in  Americus,  Ga.:  Jean  Sensenig,  Akron,  Pa.,  teacher  of 
English  as  a second  language  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Denise  Fetrow,  Duncannon,  Pa.,  day 
care  worker  in  A flex,  Ky.;  and  Donna  Horst,  Lititz,  Pa.,  teacher’s  aide  in  John's  Island,  S.C. 

Second  row — Lois  Miller,  Wellman,  Iowa,  secretary  in  Homestead,  Fla.;  Kendra 
Campbell,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  physical  therapy  aide  in  Coming,  N.Y.;  Beth  Benn,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  tutor/ teacher  aide  in  John’s  Island,  S.C.;  Kathleen  Farrell,  Port  Republic,  Va.,  teacher 
aide  in  Coming,  N.  Y.;  Lisa  Schmucker,  Bremen,  Ind.,  day  care  worker  in  A flex,  Ky.;  Eilene 
Heimbach,  Middleburg,  Pa.,  nurse  aide  in  Aflex,  Ky.;  arid  Dawn  Nyce,  Grantham,  Pa.,  ele- 
mentary school  office  worker  in  John ’s  Island,  S.  C. 

Third  row—Mervin  Graybill,  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  home  repair  worker  in  Aflex,  Ky.; 
Shawn  Martin,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  tutor  in  Homestead,  Fla.;  Scott  Keeler,  Corry,  Pa., 
construction  worker  in  Americus,  Ga.;  Kurt  Roth,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  construction  worker 
in  John’s  Island,  S.C. ; Douglas  Nyce,  Grantham,  Pa.,  construction  worker  in  John’s  Island, 
S.C.;  Marilyn  Metzler,  Springville,  Ala.,  nurse  in  John’s  Island,  S.C.;  Ellen  Oerter,  Blue 
Ball,  Pa.,  teacher  of  English  as  a second  language  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Elvin  Martin, 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  home  repair  worker  in  Aflex,  Ky.;  and  Dawn  Weaver,  Manheim,  Pa., 
secretary  and  craft  teacher  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Not  pictured — Dwight  Martin,  Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  youth  worker  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Jesus,  Mary,  and  the  saints  of  the  past.  More 
information  from  the  retreat  at  R.  1,  Box  605, 
Canadensis,  PA  18325;  phone  717-595-7505. 
•50th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Nov.  15-16,  at 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Mennonite  Church.  The 
congregation  was  originally  called  Chicago 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church.  The  speakers  for 
the  celebration  are  Moses  Slabaugh  and  Myron 
Augsburger.  Former  members  and  parti- 
cipants are  invited  to  attend.  More  information 
from  the  church  at  1552  S.  High  St.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801;  phone  703-434-4463. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Staff  writer/editor,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. This  is  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron, 
Pa.  Contact  Personnel  Services  at  MCC,  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone  717-859-1151. 
•Computer  coordinator,  Neighborhood  Learn- 
ing Center,  Washington,  D.C.  This  is  a one-  or 
two-year  Voluntary  Service  position  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  The  center  is  op- 
erated by  Washington  Community  Fellowship, 
a local  Mennonite  congregation.  Qualifications 
include  a BS  degree  in  computer  sciences, 
experience  or  interest  in  computer-assisted 
instruction,  and  experience  or  interest  in 
urban  ministry.  Contact  Gwen  Preheim-Bartel 
at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone 
219-294-7523. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  First  Mennonite,  Oak  Park,  III.:  Brent 
Finger  by  baptism  and  Nancy  McCann  Hostet- 
ter, Robert  Hostetter,  Fred  Kniss,  Rosalyn 
Kniss,  and  Sarah  Orth  by  confession  of  faith. 
Ephrata,  Pa.:  Irvin  B.  Firestone,  Dina  Burk- 
holder, Tara  Burkholder,  Greg  Byler,  Berneda 
Hogentagler,  Nathan  Long,  Jason  Martin,  Neal 
Martin,  Timothy  Sauder,  Suzanne  Weaver, 
and  Jennifer  Zimmerman.  Providence,  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.:  Barbara  Knepp,  Matthew  Len- 
gacher,  Kimberly  Miller,  Bradley  Dean  Wa- 
gler,  Douglas  Wagler,  Judith  Wagler,  and 
Kerry  Wagler. 

Change  of  address:  Rod  and  Lynda  Hollinger- 
Janzen  from  London,  England,  to  08  B.P.  2120, 
Abidjan  08,  Ivory  Coast. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Anderson,  James  and  Kimberly  (Egli), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  daughter,  Kristin  Dan- 
ielle, Oct.  1. 

Barndt,  Steve  and  Donna  (Godshalk), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Julia  Lynn,  Aug.  7. 

Bauer,  Christopher  and  Donita  (Miller), 
Paducah,  Ky.,  second  daughter,  Michelle 
Christine,  Sept.  21. 

Berdan,  Randy  and  Patricia  (Shoemaker), 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Natalie 
Michelle,  Sept.  20. 

Beun,  Henry  and  Julia  (Neuenschwanger), 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Kristi  Dawn,  Sept.  7. 

Cressman,  Glen  and  Ruth  (Steckly),  Platts- 
ville,  Ont.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Kaitlin 
Elizabeth,  Oct.  8. 

Delp,  Durrell  and  Dawn  (Detweiler),  Sou- 
derton, Pa.,  third  daughter,  Donna  Renee,  Oct. 

11. 

Erb,  Gary  and  Sylvia  (Miller),  Wellman, 
Iowa,  third  child,  first  son,  Stuart  John,  Oct.  8. 

Freeman,  Dale  and  Gloria  (Leis),  Alma, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Erin  Renee,  Sept.  18. 

Gerber,  Mark  and  Colleen  (Schleining),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Michael  Andrew,  Oct.  8. 

Good,  Philip  and  Deb  (Gehman),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Philip  Jordan,  Sept.  23. 


Good,  Steve  and  Pam  (Liby),  Canby,  Oreg., 
second  daughter,  Gillian  Claire,  Sept.  30. 

Hershey,  Dale  and  Martha  (White),  Para- 
dise, Pa.,  first  child,  Cheryl  Lynn,  July  18. 

Hochstetler,  Jonathan  and  Verla  (Erb), 
Frazee,  Minn.,  second  and  third  daughters, 
Mara  Annette,  Mar.  5,  1980,  and  Marlena 
Lynn,  June  16, 1983;  adopted  Aug.  29. 

Hollinger,  Kenneth  L.  and  Rosene  (Martin), 
Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Tyler, 
Sept.  30. 

Jutzi,  David  E.  and  Karen  (Ruby), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  first  child,  Laura  Nicole,  July 
30. 

Michalek,  Thomas  and  Donna  (Zehr), 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  second  son,  Luke  Jonathan, 
Sept.  15. 

Miller,  Ken  and  Ada  (Kauffman),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Chadwick  Eugene  (by  adop- 
tion), Apr.  22. 

Mockler,  Dave  and  RoseAnn  (Stutzman), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  son,  Anthony 
David,  Sept.  28. 

Murray,  Todd  and  Debra  (Stutzman),  South 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  first  child,  Jamie  Kay, 
Sept.  20. 

Schlegel,  Clare  and  Catherine  (Sweeney), 
Stratford,  Ont.,  third  son,  Benjamin  Joseph, 
Sept.  27. 

Shetler,  Robert  and  Ruth  (Meyer),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Aaron  Robert,  Sept.  4. 

Troyer,  Tony  and  Terri  (Sampson),  Haven, 
Kans.,  third  child,  first  son,  Matthew  James, 
Sept.  11. 

Wenger,  Orie  and  Beverly  (Hostetter),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  first  child,  David  Andrew,  adopted 
Sept.  4. 

Weaver,  Donald  and  Lillian  (Lauver),  Mif- 
flintown, Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Carmen  Lynn,  Aug.  20. 

Wideman,  Glenn  and  Lorene  (Weber),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  fourth  child,  first  daughter,  Tracy 
Lynn,  Oct.  6. 

Yancey,  Eugene  and  Sharon  (Knepp),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  first  child,  Fallon  Lee,  born  on  Sept. 


8;  adopted  on  Sept.  25. 

Yoder,  Allen  and  Evelyn  (Carpenter),  Ship- 
shewana.  Ind..  first  child,  Kristin  Jo,  Oct.  14. 

Yoder,  Bill  and  Faith  (Yoder),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  son,  Christopher  John  (by  adop- 
tion), Sept.  7. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Beitzel-Miller.  Titus  Beitzel,  Springs,  Pa., 
Cherry  Glade  cong.,  and  Beth  Miller,  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  Crumstown  cong.,  by  William  R. 
Miller,  grandfather  of  the  bride,  Sept.  27. 

Hemming-Klassen.  Derek  Hemming, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Luann 
Klassen,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Glenn  Brubacher,  Sept.  6. 

Hofstetter-Shellenberger.  Ray  Hofstetter, 
Dalton,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Jerelyn 
Shellenberger,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Oct.  11. 

Hunsberger-Clemmer.  Rodney  Hunsberg- 
er,  Telford,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Lisa 
A.  Clemmer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Franconia 
cong.,  by  Clyde  Kratz  and  Earl  anders,  Jr.,  Oct. 
11. 

Martin-Witmer.  David  E.  Martin, 
Rothsville,  Pa.,  and  Rachel  A.  Witmer,  Akron, 
Pa.,  both  of  Akron  cong.,  by  J.  Mark  Martin, 
father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  16. 

Mast-Swartzentruber.  Gary  Mast,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Marion  cong.,  and  Lynnette 
Swartzentruber,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sunnyside 
cong.,  by  Tim  Lichti  and  Clare  Schumm,  Oct. 
11. 

Moneyheffer-Mullett.  Troy  Moneyheffer, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Angie  Mullett,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  both  of  North  Main  Street  cong.,  by  John 
C.  King,  Sept.  20. 
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Murray-Ruby.  Mark  Murray,  Lutheran 
Church,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  and  Mary  Lou 
Ruby,  East  Zorra  cong.,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  by 
Homer  Yutzy,  June  7. 

Nunemaker-Nunemaker.  Dale  Nunemaker 
and  Dorothy  Nunemaker,  both  of  Holdeman 
cong.,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  remarried  by  Russell 
Krabill,  Oct.  4. 

Priebe-Ueberschlag.  Murray  Priebe,  Strat- 
ford, Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Wendy  Ue- 
berschlag,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Brice  Balmer,  Sept.  13. 

Scheidel-Klassen.  Bob  Scheidel  and  Lisa 
Klassen,  both  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  Men- 
nonite cong.,  by  Jean-Jacques  Goulet,  Aug.  30. 


OBITUARIES 


, ®ar^»  Ruth  V.,  daughter  of  Jerry  and 
Winona  (Riggleman)  Barb,  was  born  in  Je- 
rome,  Va.,  Aug.  31,  1918;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1986;  aged  68  y.  Surviving  are  her 
mother,  3 sisters  (Mamie  Glazer,  Annie  C. 
Shamburs,  and  Mary  Funkhouser),  and  one 
brother  (Jesse  J.).  She  was  a member  of  Eph- 
rata  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Stradling  Funeral  Home  on  Oct.  16 
m charge  of  David  L.  Kniss  and  J.  Elvin 
Martin;  interment  in  Woodland  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

Brunk  Florence  E.  Diller,  daughter  of  An- 
drew  and  Nancy  (Brenneman)  Diller,  was  born 
at  Elida,  Ohio,  Oct.  23,  1902;  died  at  Shawnee 
Manor  nursing  home,  Lima,  Ohio,  Oct.  8, ce- 
ased ^ 9?  4une  1931,  she  was  married  to 

Wilbur  F.  Brunk,  who  died  on  July  26,  1978. 
Surviving  are  3 sons  (Leonard,  Herbert,  and 
9 grandchildren,  and  3 great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
sister  (Esther  Hartman),  2 brothers  (Rudy  and 
Harvey),  one  half  sister  (Elizabeth  Hartman) 
and  one  half  brother  (Clarence).  She  was  a 
member  of  Sharon  Mennonite  Church  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  11,  in  charge 
of  John  Brunk  and  Gene  Crisenbery;  interment 
in  Pike  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

a ^£Ier’  Ee®H?>  son  of  John  A-  and  Amanda 
A.  (Knepp)  Byler,  was  born  in  Kalona,  Iowa 
Aug.  19,  1912;  died  at  Pleasantview  Home  on 
Aug.  16,  1986;  aged  73  y.  On  Oct.  19,  1941  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Bender,  who  died  in 
March  1985.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Cyn- 
thia  Donohoe  and  Connie  Lewis),  one  son 
(Elson),  5 grandchildren,  6 sisters,  and  2 
brothers.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Fairview  Conservative  Mennonite  Church  on 
Aug  20  in  charge  of  Perry  L.  Miller  and  John 
L.  Hershberger. 

Delp,  Grace  Wismer,  daughter  of  Willis  S. 
and  Lizzie  (Hackman)  Wismer,  was  born  at 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Sept.  29,  1901;  died  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  9,  1986- 
aged  85  y.  In  1919,  she  was  married  to  Ephraim 
Delp  who  died  in  May  1984.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Mary  Elizabeth  Wellington  and 
Grace  W.  Landis),  2 brothers  (Harold  W.  and 
Robert  W.),  13  grandchildren,  and  34  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Blanche),  one  grandson,  one 
sister,  and  one  brother.  She  was  a member  of 
Plains  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  12,  in  charge  of  Gerald 
C Studer  and  Richard  J.  Lichty;  interment  in 
Plains  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Firestone,  Irvin  B.,  son  of  Harry  B.  and 
Maggie  (Bowman)  Firestone,  was  born  in  East 
Cocahco  Twp.,  Pa.,  May  8,  1904;  died  at  Eph- 
rata Community  Hospital  on  Oct.  1,  1986;  aged 
82  y.  He  was  married  to  Beda  L.  Brubaker 
™died  i?ct-  1(!’  198E  Surviving  are  5 sons 

1 Irvin  B’’  Jr  ’ HariX  Earl,  and 
Haskell  E.),  2 daughters  (Josephine  E.  Wenrich 
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and  Pearl  I.  Firestone),  16  grandchildren  4 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Edna 
Hertzog).  He  was  a member  of  Ephrata  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  4,  in  charge  of  J.  Elvin  Martin- 
interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Harvey,  Robert  Bruce,  son  of  Bruce  and 
Karen  (Yoder)  Harvey,  was  born  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1974;  died  as  a result  of  a farm  ac- 
cident at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Oct.  11, 1986;  aged  12  y. 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  one  sister  (Jenni 
Lynn  Harvey),  maternal  grandparents  (Duane 
and  Jeanette  Yoder;,  and  paternal  grand- 
parents (Francis  and  Elsie  Harvey)  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  East  Union  Mennonite 
Church  on  Oct.  14,  in  charge  of  Ron  Kennel, 
Lormie  Yoder,  and  Gene  Troyer;  interment  in 
Hast  Union  Cemetery. 

r^M,^man’  Elizabeth  Headings,  daughter 
of  William  and  Katie  (Yoder)  Headings  was 
born  at  Partridge,  Kans.,  Dec.  12,  1904;  died  at 
Mennonite  Friendship  Manor,  Hutchinson 
Kans.,  Oct.  5,  1986;  aged  81  y.  On  Dec.  24, 1930’ 
she  was  married  to  David  J.  Kauffman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Glen  Ray- 
mond, and  Willis),  4 daughters  (Betty  Bentch, 
Barbara  Hochstetler,  Sheryl  McMurphy,  and 
Janice  Huyard),  15  grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Chancey  and  Abe 
Headings),  and  one  sister  (Nettie  Schrock).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grandson  2 
brothers,  and  one  sister.  She  was  a member  of 
Yoder  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  8,  in  charge  of  John 
Landis  and  Don  Patterson;  interment  in  Yoder 
Cemetery. 

Kautz,  Verna  B.  Wenger,  daughter  of  Nor- 
man F.  and  Susan  J.  (Becker)  Wenger,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1923;  died 
at  her  home  at  Manheim,  Pa.,  July  16,  1986- 
aged  63  y On  Aug.  30, 1942,  she  was  married  to 
Bernard  Kautz,  Jr.,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 sons  (Delbert,  Gordon,  and  Daryl)  7 
grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mary  Landis  and 
Rachel  Carpenter),  and  2 brothers  (Ralph  B. 
and  Harold  B.).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  sister  (Arlene  Boll).  She  was  a member  of 
Hernley  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  19,  in  charge  of 
Donald  Nauman,  Paul  Witmer,  and  Nelson  L 
Martin;  interment  in  Hernley  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Minnie  Gerber,  daughter  of  Oliver 
and  Lucinda  (Troyer)  Gerber,  died  at  Walnut 
Hills  Nursing  Home,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Aug. 

14  1986;  aged  89  y.  She  was  married  to  Roy 
Miller,  who  died  in  1936.  Also  preceding  her  in 
death  were  2 brothers  and  3 sisters.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church  on  Aug.  17,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Kanagy 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

«*wan**.  Delpha  Geiser-  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Clara  (Gerber)  Geiser,  was 
born  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  22,  1919;  died  of 
kidney  failure  at  Dalton,  Ohio,  Sept.  11,  1986; 

wur  66\t'  Gfc'  25, 1941>  slie  was  married  to 
Willis  Neuenschwander,  who  survives  Also 
surviving  are  4 daughters  (Marilyn  Miller 
Ruth  Hostetler  GJadys  Hostetler,  and  Myrna 
Streb),  3 sons  (Clifford,  Harold,  and  Larry) 
her  mother,  2 sisters  (Mabel  Geiser  and  Stella 

Frnei  T^p3  br°thars  (Wilson,  Leonard,  and 
Ernest  T Geiser).  She  was  a member  of  Son- 
nenberg  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Sept.  15,  in  charge  of  David 
Garber  and  Bill  Detweiler;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

iSl^hmUMk|rlTobf  E<’  son  of  Eli  and  Dena 
(Slabaugh)  Schmucker,  was  born  near  Nap- 

panee,  Ind.  Sept.  29  1918;  died  of  leukemia  at 
St.  Joseph  Medical  Center,  South  Bend,  Ind.- 

FV?hpr7T'  °n  Junu  5’  194?’  he  was  married  to 
Esther  Troyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 

IeffervinS8  Ga  enJ  GregorY>  Philip,  and 

Jeffery),  8 grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Barbara 

fnHUirman’ d V'a,  Bender,  Kate  Schmucker, 
and  Emma  Peters),  and  3 brothers  (Jancy,  Joe 
and  Irvin).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 


son  (Daryl)  4 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a 
member  of  Kern  Road  Mennonite  Church 
where  memorial  services  were  held  in  charge 
of  Le  Roy  Kennel  and  Ed  Rempel;  interment  in 
Prairie  Street  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Fannie  Yoder,  daughter  of  Abe  C. 
and  Lizzie  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Lagrange  Co  Ind.,  Mar.  14,  1904;  died  at 
icU  iCJof0n  Hospital,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Sept. 
16,  1986;  aged  82  y.  On  Oct.  29,  1935,  she  was 
marned  to  Samuel  R.  Schrock,  who  died  on 
Maiy-23,M  98--  Surviving  are  4 sons  (John, 
Melvm,  Mervrn,  and  Orie),  3 daughters  (Eliza- 
beth Yoder,  Mamie  Munroe,  and  Sue  Miller), 
24  grandchildren,  19  great-grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (Chris,  Truman,  Ervin,  and  Elmer) 
and  5 sisters  (Maude  Bontrager,  Ida  Bontrager’ 
Edna  Mast,  Anna  Yoder,  and  Mabel  Kauff- 
man). She  was  a member  of  Yoder  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept  I9,  in  charge  of  Daniel  Kauffman  and 
a^erson’  interment  in  Yoder  Cemetery 
Wambold,  Kathryn  Moyer,  daughter  of 
Abram  and  Katie  (Freed)  Moyer,  was  born  in 
Morwood,  Pm,  June  10,  1928;  died  at  Sou- 
derton Pa.  Oct.  8 1986;  aged  58  y.  She  was 
married  to  Oswin  K.  Wambold,  who  survives 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Judith 
iyson),  2 granddaughters,  one  sister  (Betty 
Minmger),  and  4 brothers  (Russell  F.,  Newton 
F-,  Preston  F and  Floyd  F.  Moyer).  She  was  a 
member  of  Souderton  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct  10  in 
charge  of  Samuel  Janzen  and  Gerald  A Clem- 
mer;  interment  in  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

WeaverKate  Miller,  daughter  of  Solomon 
and  Anna  Miller)  Miller,  was  born  in  Holmes 
Co  Ohio^  died  at  Walnut  Hills  Nursing  Home, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Oct.  8,  1986;  aged  87  y! 
She  was  married  to  Andrew  Weaver,  who  died 
m 1931.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Marion  and  Den- 
nis), 2 daughters  (Orpha  Miller  and  Marilyn 
j6r  ’ 14  grandchildren,  8 great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Yost  Miller).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  3 
brothers,  2 sisters,  2 grandsons,  and  one  great- 
grandson.  She  was  a member  of  Walnut  Creek 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  11,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Kanagy  and  Dean  Miller;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mt^ii£er0m0^DCr9ent  ASS0CiateS  annUal 

Franconia  Conference,  Franconia,  Pa  Nov  8 

Nov°9Al  SeC°ndary  Education  Council,  Laurelville,  Pa., 

Mm°4nite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 

Ulinoifr6  ?hUrCh  ?‘;?eral  Board-  Lombard,  111.,  Nov.  13-15 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Nov  14-15 

°27-28eSt  C°nference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 

MDenc°3-6e  B°ard  °f  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Jan.  23-24 

C023g25gati°nal  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  29 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Saskatoon 
Sask.,  Jan.  30-31 

AD°CAMat2T23Menn0nite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 

Purdue  87  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Most  U.S.  Catholics  uphold  right 
to  disagree  with  the  pope 

American  Catholics  believe  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  of  79  to  13  percent 
that  they  can  disagree  with  the  pope  on 
birth  control,  divorce,  and  abortion  and 
still  remain  good  Catholics,  according  to  a 
New  York  Times/ CBS  News  poll  released 
recently. 

The  poll  also  found  that  American 
Catholics  favor  use  of  artificial  birth  con- 
trol by  a 68  to  24  percent  margin  and  re- 
marriage of  divorced  Catholics  by  a 73  to 
19  percent  edge.  The  pope,  as  spokesman 
for  the  church’s  official  teaching,  opposes 
both  artificial  contraception  and  remar- 
riage of  divorced  Catholics. 

Only  26  percent  of  American  Catholics 
favor  legalized  abortion,  but  55  percent 
favor  allowing  abortion  in  cases  of  rape  or 
incest  or  to  save  the  mother’s  life.  The 
church  holds  that  abortion  is  wrong  in  all 
cases. 


Large  congregations  may  offer  key 
to  church  growth,  says  expert 

People  born  after  1945  prefer  large 
churches,  according  to  prominent  church 
growth  expert  Lyle  Schaller.  He  told  a 
United  Methodist-sponsored  conference 
in  Nashville  recently  that  helping  big 
churches  get  even  bigger  may  be  the  key 
to  halting  the  denomination’s  mem- 
bership decline. 

The  preference  for  big  churches  grows 
out  of  several  factors,  said  the  scholar 
from  Yokefellow  Institute  in  Richmond, 
Ind.: 

—A  trend  of  school  consolidations  has 
taught  people  how  to  survive  in  large  in- 
stitutions. 

— Church  people  looking  for  quality  in 
preaching  and  music  believe  they  can  be 
found  in  larger  churches. 

— Some  people  prefer  to  go  to  a large 
church  where  they  can  “get  lost.” 

Schaller  offered  bleak  predictions  for 
the  future  of  the  small  church— bad  news 
for  a denomination  in  which  most  con- 
gregations are  small. 


Church  workers  are  targets  of  right 
in  Chile,  says  Amnesty  International 

Lay  church  workers  in  Chile  have  be- 
come the  targets  of  torture  and  intimida- 
tion waged  by  rightist  groups  linked  to 
the  government  there,  according  to  Am- 
nesty International.  In  a 23-  page  report 
released  recently,  the  human-rights  orga- 
nization charged  that  a wider  crackdown 


on  political  dissent  has  included  efforts 
against  participation  in  church  groups 
which  oppose  the  practices  of  the  Chilean 
dictatorship. 

“Rape  and  sexual  humiliation  are  com- 
mon. A method  favored  by  clandestine 
forces  when  their  victims  are  involved  in 
church  community  work  is  to  brand 
crosses  on  their  bodies  with  sharp  or 
burning  instruments,”  the  London-based 
group  charged  in  its  report  titled  “The 
Clandestine  and  Illegal  Practices  of  the 
Security  Forces  in  Chile.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Santiago  has  received  testimonies  from 
hundreds  of  victims  who  say  security 
forces  have  warned  them  to  stay  away 
from  Christian  groups,  the  study  said. 
Amnesty  added  it  found  “sufficient  evi- 
dence” that  the  clandestine  forces  are 
linked  to  the  right-wing  military  govern- 
ment of  President  Augusto  Pinchet. 


Church  leaders  from  two  Koreas 
meet  for  first  time  since  partition 

For  the  first  time  since  the  divison  of 
Korea  in  1945,  Christians  from  North  and 
South  Korea  have  met  face  to  face  in 
what  has  been  hailed  as  a major  ecu- 
menical development.  The  two  groups 
were  brought  together  by  World  Council 
of  Churches  officials  during  a recent 
peace  seminar  in  Glion,  Switzerland. 

No  decisions  came  out  of  the  meeting, 
but  WCC  plans  to  maintain  contact  with 
both  church  groups  and  work  with  them 
to  “assess  when  and  where  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  next  meeting  to  occur,”  said 
one  official.  The  event  was  not  a negotiat- 
ing session  but  a delicate  exchange 
between  Korean  Christians  living  under 
different  social  systems.  The  North  has  a 
communist  government,  and  the  South 
has  a right-wing  dictatorship. 

The  Koreans  exchanged  gifts — Bibles, 
hymnbooks,  and  theological  works — “but 
the  true  gifts,”  said  the  official,  “were  the 
embraces  exchanged  in  a communion  ser- 
vice. The  embrace  is  not  customary  for 
them,  and  yet  they  moved  about  the  room 
embracing  one  another  and  holding  on 
tight.” 


Congresswoman  gives  church  women 
tips  on  influencing  legislators 

U.S.  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  of  Colo- 
rado, chairperson  of  the  Congressional 
Women’s  Caucus,  recently  gave  other 
women  of  her  denomination  some  in- 
siders’ tips  on  how  to  influence  legisla- 
tors. 

“If  we’re  going  to  talk  about  real  em- 
powerment we  have  to  move  beyond  giv- 
ing needy  people  turkey  once  a year  and 
try  to  alleviate  the  suffering  that  makes 
them  need  free  turkey,”  she  told  the 
Western  Regional  Women’s  Meeting  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  recently  in 


San  Diego.  Schroeder  is  a member  of  Ply- 
mouth Congregational  Church  in  Engle- 
wood, Colo. 

Petitions  and  even  meetings  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  not  be  enough  to  get 
results.  She  suggested  that  “if  you  want 
day-care  centers,  have  a baby-in.  Take 
your  babies  to  your  Congressmember’s 
office  and  sit.  They  will  get  attention.” 
Schroeder,  who  has  been  involved  in 
many  meetings  of  her  denomination, 
urged  the  women  to  “get  all  your  facts 
and  get  in  there.  You  have  that  right,  for 
we  have  a government  of  laws.  Take  the 
government  back  again.” 


Demjanjuk  indicted  in  Israel 
for  war  crimes  against  Jews 

John  Ivan  Demjanjuk,  accused  of  kill- 
ing nearly  900,000  Jews  during  World 
War  II,  has  been  formally  indicted  on 
charges  of  committing  war  crimes  and 
crimes  against  the  Jewish  people.  The 
indictment  came  seven  months  after  he 
was  extradited  to  Israel  from  the  U.S. 
If  convicted,  the  66-year-old  retired  auto 
worker  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  could  face 
the  death  penalty. 

Israeli  prosecutors  charge  that 
Demjanjuk  is  the  man  nicknamed  “Ivan 
the  Terrible,”  who  operated  the  gas 
chamber  at  the  Treblinka  death  camp.  In 
addition  to  operating  the  gas  chambers, 
Ivan  was  known  as  a sadistic  tormentor 
of  Jews. 

In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  government 
stripped  Demjanjuk  of  his  citizenship  and 
ordered  him  deported  for  lying  about  who 
he  was  when  he  entered  the  U.S.  after 
World  War  II. 


Snyder  wins  fight  against 
city  law  on  homeless 

A nationally  known  group  of  Christian 
activists  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
chalked  up  another  victory  in  its  fight 
against  homelessness,  following  action  by 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  to  scrap  a law 
designed  to  keep  homeless  people  out  of 
the  city. 

The  Community  for  Creative  Non-Vio- 
lence, led  by  combative  activist  Mitch 
Snyder,  had  announced  plans  to  launch  a 
civil-disobedience  campaign  to  repeal  the 
seven-year-old  law,  which  made  it  illegal 
to  sleep  on  the  streets.  Called  in  by  local 
homeless  activists,  Snyder  and  hundreds 
of  others  had  planned  to  stage  “sleep-ins” 
in  Santa  Barbara  until  the  anti-sleeping 
statute  was  revoked. 

This  made  city  leaders  decide  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  out  Snyder  than  the 
homeless.  “We  wanted  to  head  off  what 
promised  to  be  very  expensive  dem- 
onstrations,” said  City  Council  member 
Jerry  Dewitt  when  asked  about  the 
council’s  recent  action  to  repeal  the  major 
provisions  of  the  statute. 
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Disagreements  in  the  church 


On  this  rock  I will  build  my  church,  and  the  powers  of 
death  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  ”— Matthew  16:18 

One  thing  the  verse  above  doesn’t  say  is  that  people  in 
the  church  will  all  agreewith  one  another.  Disagreements 
in  the  church  are  one  of  its  most  common  characteristics. 
Utten  the  disagreements  come  in  from  the  outside— that 
is,  church  people  line  up  on  opposite  sides  of  a secular 
issue  and  their  Christian  fellowship  is  broken  because  of 
these  outside  influences. 

A current  example  is  the  church  in  Nicaragua.  I wrote 
earlier  about  how  our  Central  America  Study  Tour 
received  conflicting  opinions  from  church  leaders  on  the 
government  there.  Recently  I found  more  of  the  same  In 
a Sojourners  interview,  journalist  Penny  Lernoux  com- 
mented on  the  division  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Nicaragua:  What  impressed  me  most  was  the  extraor- 
dinary polarization  of  the  church.  Of  the  some  100  people 
interviewed,  perhaps  two  could  be  described  as  im- 

sSes  °bservers  wbo  could  see  wrongs  and  rights  on  both 

“The  result  of  the  infighting  in  the  Catholic  Church  is 
or  all  practical  purposes,  a schism  between  a pro-govern- 
ment church  and  an  anti-government  church.  Both  sides 
admitted  to  me  that  they  spent  so  much  time  fighting 
each  other  that  there  was  little  time  left  for  spiritual  mat- 

whn  fnhvf  f-e0P!wxTre  n°WuS°  ?onfused  that  they  don’t  know 
who  to  believe  (November  1986,  p.  23). 

It  has  happened  many  times  before.  During  the  U.S. 

Civil  War,  denominations  divided  along  the  lines  of  the 
controversy,  particularly  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Presbyterians.  The  Methodists  reunited  some  years  ago 
the  Presbyterians  recently,  the  Baptists  may  never  come 
to  the  sort  of  national  unity  they  could  have  had. 

Mennonites  and  Quakers,  in  contrast,  existed  on  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  and  so  far  as  I know  their  fellowship 
with  one  another  was  not  affected  by  the  war.  They  had  a 
commpn  objection  to  war.  This  common  conviction  sup- 
ported by  their  common  identities  kept  them  together. 

Mennonites  and  Quakers  have  been  more  inclined  to  di- 
visions  for  other  reasons.  Our  twin  concerns  for  doctrinal 
and  behavioral  authenticity  bring  on  us  at  times  burdens 
greater  than  our  organizational  unities  can  bear  and  so 
we  trade  one  dilemma  for  another:  fragmentation  be- 
comes a way  to  relieve  the  tensions  of  disagreements 
A recent  statistic  taken  from  the  Yearbook  of 
American  and  Canadian  Churches  reported  that  the  Men- 
nomte  Church  had  lost  18  percent  in  membership 
between  1983  and  84.  We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that 
our  church  does  not  grow  as  fast  as  it  ought,  but  18 


percent  loss  ? But  this  statistic  did  not  tell  the  whole  story 
As  pointed  out  by  James  Horsch,  editor  of  Mennonite 
Yearbook,  the  change  came  from  a policy  change  on  the 
part  of  Mennonite  leadership.  As  James  reports  it  “Up 
through  1983  membership  of  district  conferences  who 
considered  themselves  part  of  the  Mennonite  Church  but 
did  not  participate  in  official  church  structures  (Men- 
nomte  Church  General  Assembly)  and  programs  were  in- 
cluded in  the  official  membership.  In  1984  their 
membership  was  dropped  from  official  calculations.”  So 
the  only  major  change  was  in  the  reporting. 

Some  form  of  fragmentation  is  built  into  our  tradition 
It  goes  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  church  In 
spite  of  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Acts  15  group  to  hold  the 
church  together  by  asking  for  a few  basic  behavioral 
considerations,  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches 
eventualiy  lost  each  other.  And  throughout  the  centuries 
churches  have  developed  distinctive  traditions.  On  the 
one  hand  these  distinctions  add  color  to  the  fabric  of  the 
church.  On  the  other  they  have  potential  to  separate 
groups  from  each  other. 

One  of  the  biblical  forms  of  dealing  with  conflict  and 
disappointment  was  to  write  a lament— to  spill  the  disap- 
pointment before  God.  Numbers  of  these  laments  have 
been  included  in  the  psalms  and  the  prophets.  As  in  our 

the  V!-1(!n ?f.those  who  were disappointed  may 
.aYe  a P^tjal  vision.  Most  of  us  have  only  a partial 
vision.  We  see  through  a glass  darkly”  (1  Cor.  13:12) 

In  various  places  the  inspired  compilers  of  the  Old 
Testament  included  more  than  one  point  of  view.  Paul 
Hanson  has  observed  that  the  vision  of  Isaiah  60  to  62 
contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  Ezekiel  40  to  48  (See  The 

pXSyTriXre  PP'  ^ ™S 

o. worthwhile  for  us  t0  read  a"d 
Controversy  in  the  church  arises  with  new  develop- 
newStn^  ne^  responses.to  changes  in  experience.  The 

bw  l °n  18  neT\qmte  like  the  old  and  the  fashion- 
tW  fvf  reSponf  calls  for  discernment.  It  is  important 

tiv^a^nd1?c1f1VOfVfu  Wlth  new  strateSies  should  be  sensi- 
tive and  listen  to  the  voices  of  those  troubled  by  the 

change.  Jesus  for  example,  attended  the  synagogue  and 
Paul  went  back  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  W 

rhrbf P t0  Seek  for  Unity  1S  in  our  common  faith  in 

these  a Hth  en  n C°mm?"  eff?rt  to  carrT  out  his  mission.  In 
these  all  the  powers  of  death  are  pushed  back. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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November  is 
Missions  Month 


Miriam  of  Kathmandu 

by  Dorothy  Yoder Nyce 


A prophet  of  ancient  Israel,  named  Miriam,  set  a 
precedent  for  women  and  men  today.  A present-day 
health  services  worker  attending  to  both  curative  and 
preventive  care  in  Nepal,  Miriam  of  Kathmandu, 
continues  the  example. 

One  of  three  independent  leaders  of  the  escape  from 
Egypt,  biblical  Miriam  is  first  known  for  the  leadership 
qualities  she  exhibited  in  salvaging  Moses  the  babe.  A 
leader  of  women  in  singing  the  Song  of  Triumph  and  a 
prophet  recognized  through  “thus  says  the  Lord,”  Miriam 
spoke  out  against  injustice.  Through  such  activity  she 
must  have  been  representative  of  numerous  others. 

Met  for  the  first  time.  A Miriam  I have  heard  about  for 
some  20  years,  but  recently  met  for  the  first  time,  is 
Miriam  Krantz  of  Kathmandu.  She,  too,  is  representa- 
tive— of  the  nearly  400  United  Mission  to  Nepal  (UMN) 
workers  from  various  countries,  plus  scores  of  Nepali 
colleagues.  They  work  in  health,  economic  development, 
education,  and  administration  in  this  landlocked  country 
a little  larger  than  Miriam’s  home  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miriam,  too,  has  been  salvaging  babies.  Ten  years  after 
entering  this  kingdom  rich  in  races,  mountains,  and  tradi- 
tions, she  has  come  to  understand  a major  characteristic 
of  poverty — malnutrition  among  infants  and  children. 
Sensitive  to  introducing  ideas  gradually,  sensitive  to 
drawing  on  resources  already  available  among  villagers, 
sensitive  to  winning  the  confidence  of  people  imbedded  in 
cultural  patterns,  and  sensitive  to  cooperating  with  a 
government  responsible  for  one  of  the  10  poorest  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  Miriam  of  Kathmandu  created  super 
flour.  This  combination  of  one  pulse  and  two  cereal  grains 
mixed  with  water  has  brought  dramatic  change  since 
1973  to  children’s  upper  arms  little  larger  than  a U.S. 
quarter  coin. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  observe  Miriam  relate  to  workers 
and  patients  at  the  health  post/nutrition  rehabilitation 
center  in  Chapagaon.  The  first  such  center  in  the  country, 
it  has  a mix  of  memories  for  Miriam.  She  was  involved 
both  with  initial  discussions  and  later  supervision  of  the 
care  offered  to  people  living  within  four  hours’  walk  from 
there.  Located  on  a plot  that  was  once  a children’s 
cemetery,  this  center  truly  offers  life.  The  motto  that  sus- 


Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  She  chairs  the  board’s  Overseas 
Ministries  Committee.  She  and  her  husband,  John,  visited  Nepal  earlier 
this  year  during  a special  six-month  MBM  assignment  in  neighboring 
India. 


tains  the  training  that  goes  out  with  patients  is  appro- 
priate: “Food  with  love  is  treatment.” 

Miriam  of  Kathmandu  has  both  practiced  and  taught 
this  theme.  Genuine  friendship  reflects  itself  as  Miriam 
meets  co-workers  in  nutrition — whether  on  the  grounds 
of  the  new  Patan  Hospital  or  on  foot  between  villages.  I 


She  combines  self-confidence 
with  dependence  on  God. 


sense  that  she  has  been  resourceful  while  expecting 
others  to  also  provide  good  suggestions. 

When  confronted  with  a nutrition  dilemma,  she  is 
likely  to  ask,  “What  can  you  also  do?”  When  invited  to 
survey  an  area  of  Lalitpur  District,  she  tackled  animal 
husbandry  and  water  supply  factors,  too.  When  her  used 
bicycle  had  clocked  uncounted  miles  for  15  years,  she  dis- 
covered the  convenience  of  a motorcycle. 

Off  to  work.  Helmet  in  hand  she  leaves  her  warm  but 
fairly  spartan  second-floor  apartment,  sometimes  before 
the  light  of  day  dawns.  Off  to  meet  workers  at  project  lo- 
cations scattered  and  often  isolated  within  Nepal.  Off  to 
correspond  with  those  writing  to  her  at  UMN  head- 
quarters about  community  health  issues  encountered  in 
one  of  the  11  major  sites.  Off  to  teach  an  orientation 
session,  Miriam  knows  what  has  worked  in  programs.  She 
also  knows  that  each  situation  offers  a unique  combina- 
tion of  ethnic,  religious,  or  social  factors. 

According  to  the  1985  booklet  Introducing  Nepal  and 
the  UMN,  “Nepal  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  whose 
state  religion  is  Hinduism  and  whose  king  is  venerated  as 
a deity.”  This  combination  of  religion  and  state,  plus  the 
historic  domination  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  directly 
affect  the  approach  taken  by  UMN  as  an  organization  and 
by  individual  workers. 

Miriam  of  Kathmandu  understands  this.  In  line  with 
the  agreement  negotiated  with  the  king,  “individuals 
(both  expatriate  and  national  Christians)  are  free  to  share 
their  faith,  vision,  and  expertise  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
constitution  of  the  UMN,  ‘to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
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people  of  Nepal  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  make  Christ  known  by  word  and  life.’  ” 

Throughout  her  22  years  in  Nepal,  Miriam  has  been 
supportive  of  those  who  reach  out  to  others  because  of 
their  belief  in  Christ.  She  has  prayed  with  them — rejoic- 
ing in  their  victories  and  joining  them  when  they  weep. 
She  reports  that  women  made  up  the  first  Christian 
church  in  Nepal.  And  she  thanks  God  that  recently  about 
250  women  from  Kathmandu  Valley  plus  80  from  diverse 
locations  beyond  gathered  for  a weekend  to  give  testi- 
monies of  encouragement  to  each  other.  Miriam  of 
Kathmandu  expresses  depth  of  insight  about  the  church 
as  an  expression  of  God’s  will  and  about  God’s  Spirit  as 
vital  to  all  endeavors. 

Vitality  also  characterizes  Miriam.  Her  hearty  laugh 


and  enthusiasm  in  conversation  match  her  independent 
spirit.  She  knows  what  needs  to  be  said,  and  what  should 
be  left  unsaid,  in  sensitive  situations.  She  combines  self- 
confidence  with  dependence  on  God.  When  organizational 
decisions  puzzle  or  disappoint,  she  has  the  capacity  to 
adapt  and  say,  “We  must  go  on  from  where  we  are  now.” 
And  she  knows  the  richness  of  friendships  with  current 
UMN  personnel  coming  from  20  countries,  sent  by  37  sup- 
porting agencies.  Mission  that  respects  diversity  while 
uniting  in  purpose  adds  quality  to  quantity. 

Numerous  have  been  the  representatives  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Nepal.  Along  with  Miriam  have  been 
those  named  Graber,  Yoder,  Kamp,  Wyse,  Entz,  Martin, 
Longley,  Keller,  and  Liechty.  May  their  vision  and 
example  also  persist.  ^ 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


We  are  rich 

because  they  are  poor 

To  get  cheap  bananas,  coffee,  tin,  and 
copper,  you  pay  federal  income  taxes  to 
support  Latin  American  dictators  who 
will  make  sure  that  no  poor  workers  orga- 
nize to  get  a fair  price  for  their  labor.  You 
pay  for  secret  police  who  will  torture 
workers  who  attempt  what  John  L.  Lewis 
and  George  Meany  did  in  the  U.S.  to  give 
dignity  and  a living  wage  to  workers. 

Imagine  your  rage  if  you  worked  hard 
12  hours  each  day  for  $3  pay  and  each 
night  you  walked  home  past  the  high 
fenced  estate  of  the  rich,  where  the  guard 
dog  is  well  fed  and  receives  far  better 
medical  care  than  you  can  afford  for  your 
own  children — half  of  whom  died  before 
they  were  five  years  old. 

Communism  is  not  the  enemy  in  Latin 
America.  Greed  is.  Would  U.S.  citizens 
die  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  the  Bank  of  America, 
Coca-Cola,  Ford,  and  General  Motors  if 
they  knew  the  truth?  Then  why  should 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  and  Chile  be  im- 
prisoned and  assassinated  for  the  same 
interests? 

If  the  earth’s  renewable  resources  were 


divided  evenly  among  all  people,  I want  to 
aim  to  live  at  or  below  that  level.  There  is 
enough  for  everyone  to  have  basic  educa- 
tion, adequate  shelter,  and  nutritious 
food,  but  not  enough  for  everyone  to 
follow  the  American  dream  of  new  cars, 
plush  carpets,  designer  clothes,  and 
elaborate  appliances. 

If  we  have  conscience  or  faith,  how  can 
we  be  at  peace  with  ourselves  and  our  so- 
ciety when  we  know  what  our  un- 
necessary comforts  cost  others?  Most 
Americans  are  rich  because  many  other 
people  here  and  especially  abroad  are 
desperately  poor. 

— Don  Schrader,  Dakota,  III. 


A plan  that 
worked  in  Acts 

Occasionally  we  read  and  hear  what  some 
churches  plan  to  do  to  meet  the  Ten-Year 
Goals  adopted  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  1985.  In 
reading  Acts  11, 1 was  impressed  with  the 
rich  teaching  it  contains  to  help  meet 
these  goals. 

First,  when  Peter  rehearsed  his 
experience  with  Cornelius,  he  says  he 
remembered  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
In  working  to  meet  our  goals,  we  need 
also  to  remember  the  words  of  Christ: 
“Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.”  This  gives  our 
field  and  what  our  message  should  be.  In 


this  chapter  it  says  a great  number 
believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord.  Calvary 
is  still  the  strongest  drawing  power  to  get 
people  to  accept  Christ.  Christ  also  said, 
“And  I,  if  I be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me.” 

When  the  news  reached  the  church  of 
the  many  that  had  accepted  Christ,  they 
were  concerned  about  their  nurture.  To 
meet  this  need  they  sent  Barnabas  to 
them,  and  when  he  had  seen  the  grace  of 
God,  he  was  glad,  and  exhorted  them  that 
with  purpose  of  heart  they  would  cleave 
unto  the  Lord.  And  again  we  read  that 
many  people  were  added  to  the  church. 

Now,  concerning  our  goal  in  giving.  I 
still  believe  the  tithe  may  be  an  enemy  of 
the  best.  When  these  people  mentioned 
above  heard  of  an  impending  need  they 
were  moved  to  give.  Notice  the  words, 
“[they  gave]  every  man  according  to  his 
ability,”  which  I believe  for  some  was 
more  than  the  tithe.  Let  us  note  the  word 
“determined”  (to  send  relief).  It  took  ef- 
fort and  possibly  sacrifice.  Will  we  follow 
in  their  footsteps? 

I have  a suggestion  to  make:  Let  each 
pastor  preach  a sermon  on  Calvary  to  the 
congregation,  followed  by  one  on  conse- 
cration, and  I would  not  be  surprised  if 
our  goals  are  met  in  less  than  10  years,  if 
the  Lord  tarries.  Of  course  these  sug- 
gested messages  must  be  part  of  the  pas- 
tor himself  before  he  can  effectively  teach 
others. 

—Titus  Martin,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 
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Expectations  addressed  to  the  congregation  by  an  elder 

How  to  receive  a new  minister 


by  Gordon  Dyck 

Our  endings  determine  our  beginnings. 
That’s  what  I said  last  Sunday  when  we 
said  good-bye  to  Rachel  Fisher,  who 
retired  after  11  years  as  a member  of  the 
ministerial  team.  If  that’s  true,  we  should 
expect  a good  beginning  today  when  we 
welcome  our  new  minister.  I have  heard 
many  members  of  the  congregation  say  it 
was  a good  farewell  to  Rachel.  We  looked 
her  in  the  eyes  and  said  a clear  good-bye 
to  our  lead  minister. 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  feel  a vacant 
place  in  the  spot  we  hold  in  our  affections 
for  our  ministers.  I say  we  are  beginning, 
because  to  make  that  shift  from  Rachel 
Fisher  to  James  Waltner  will  require 
some  time.  This  is  a reality  of  our  human 
nature  that  I’m  sure  James  and  his  wife 
will  understand,  because  they,  too,  have 
broken  bonds  of  relationships  at  Normal, 
Illinois,  which  will  take  some  time  to 
heal. 

Transition  period.  We  are  in  a transi- 
tion period  in  the  life  of  our  congregation. 
The  Albin  Institute,  a Christian  organiza- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  does  research 
and  provides  education  about  ministerial 
transition  from  one  congregation  to 
another.  One  of  their  clear  observations  is 
that  every  pastorate  has  a “start-up  pe- 
riod” of  about  12-18  months.  What  hap- 
pens in  this  initial  period  will  determine 
to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  the  character 
and  effectiveness  of  that  person’s  entire 
ministry  in  a congregation. 

So  we  are  embarking  on  an  important 
time,  a time  when  the  patterns  of  interac- 
tion between  James  and  the  congregation 
will  be  set;  the  rules,  spoken  and  un- 
spoken, of  how  James  and  College  Church 
live  out  their  lives  together  will  be  es- 
tablished. It’s  a time  when  first  im- 
pressions of  minister  and  congregation 
are  solidified  into  lasting  attitudes 
toward  one  another.  In  short,  after  about 
a year,  the  marriage  between  a pastor 
and  congregation  settles  into  predictable 
patterns  that  don’t  change  a lot  in  the 
following  years.  So  it  is  important  that 
we  as  a congregation  get  our  heads  on 
straight  about  a few  things  so  that  we 
don’t  stand  in  the  way  of  God’s  Spirit 
working  among  us  in  this  first  year. 


Gordon  Dyck,  Goshen,  Ind.,  chairs  the  Board 
of  Elders  at  College  Mennonite  Church.  This 
article  is  adapted  from  a sermon  he  preached 
in  August  on  the  Sunday  that  the  congregation 
welcomed  James  Waltner  as  its  new  lead 
minister. 


Expect  a lot  of  change.  First,  let’s  talk 
about  expectations.  Let’s  acknowledge 
that  in  the  next  few  months  we  will 
experience  more  change  than  we  have  in 
the  whole  transition  from  about  two 
years  ago  when  Arnold  Roth  was  our  lead 
minister,  through  Rachel’s  interim 
leadership,  until  now.  In  that  period, 
though  responsibilities  shifted,  we  have 
known  the  ministers  who  helped  us 
through  the  transition.  But  now  with 
James  coming,  more  is  new.  Our  continu- 
ing associate  ministers  and  James  need  to 
build  relationships.  James  will  now  be 


What  happens  in  the 
first  12-18  months 
will  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  a new 
pastor’s  entire  ministry 
in  the  congregation. 


preaching,  and  we  will  experience  more 
change  and  variety  in  worship  leading.  A 
lot  of  us  resist  change,  most  people  do.  It 
makes  us  anxious,  we  feel  unsettled,  and 
sometimes  a little  irritable.  Let’s  not  be 
surprised  by  that. 

We  need  to  be  fair  to  our  new  lead 
minister  in  what  we  expect  of  him.  In  a 
congregation  of  almost  900  members 
there  could  be  well  over  100  different  sets 
of  expectations  for  James.  We  all  have 
our  favorite  style  of  preaching  that  no  one 
person  can  satisfy.  So  how  are  we  going  to 
be  fair  to  James  or  to  each  of  our  other 
ministers? 

The  way  to  be  fair  to  our  ministers  is  to 
give  each  of  them  one  ministry  descrip- 
tion, one  set  of  expectations.  As  we  are  or- 
ganized in  our  congregation,  this  is  the 
task  of  the  Board  of  Elders.  Each  of  our 
ministers  has  a fairly  detailed,  written 
ministry  description. 

The  elders  will  be  pleased  to  talk  with 
any  member  about  expectations  of  any  of 
our  ministers,  and  we  will  listen  and  in- 
corporate what  we  can.  But  the  members 
need  to  know  that  it  is  our  task  to  provide 
our  ministers  with  one  set  or  expecta- 
tions. In  fact,  it  is  our  job  to  protect  our 
ministers  from  a confusion  of  expecta- 
tions. 


For  now  the  elders  are  expecting  that  of 
all  the  tasks  that  James  could  do,  we  are 
asking  him  to  focus  on  team  building  and 
leadership,  pastoral  care,  and  preaching. 
He  brings  much  experience  and  gifts  in 
these  areas,  and  we  have  a lot  of  confi- 
dence in  him  to  provide  sensitive 
leadership. 

Ownership  of  church  goals.  Second,  it 
is  characteristic  of  spiritually  alive  con- 
gregations that  they  claim  ownership  for 
the  goals  and  mission  of  the  congregation. 
We  have  been  here  in  this  place  for  years; 
we  have  a history,  a character,  we  have 
our  heroes;  we  have  had  our  times  of 
crisis,  all  of  which  contributes  to  our 
sense  of  direction  and  purpose.  In  the 
coming  of  James  Waltner  into  our  con- 
gregation we  are  not  turning  over 
ownership  for  the  direction  of  our  con- 
gregation. No,  we  have  asked  him  to  come 
and  help  us  fulfill  our  mission  as  we 
understand  God’s  intention  for  us  as  a 
congregation. 

Members  of  the  congregation  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  about  a project 
initiated  by  the  elders.  It’s  been  over 
three  years  since  leadership  persons  in 
the  congregation  have  focused  clearly  on 
congregational  goals.  Also,  the  larger 
Mennonite  Church  in  its  Ten-Year  Goals 
is  calling  on  churches  to  review  goals.  We 
want  to  do  that.  So  the  elders  appointed  a 
steering  committee  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
help  the  congregation  establish  and  own 
revised  goals  for  the  mission  of  our  con- 
gregation. We  want  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  direction  of  our  con- 
gregation, and  we  are  inviting  James  to 
help  us. 

Congregation-pastor  relations.  Third, 
let’s  talk  about  the  relationship  of  con- 
gregation and  pastor.  Our  Scripture  to- 
day (Luke  22:24-27  and  1 Thess.  5:12-24)  is 
divided  into  two  parts — the  part  about 
being  servants  was  directed  to  the 
ministers,  and  the  part  about  honoring 
and  respecting  church  leaders  was 
directed  to  the  congregation.  It  is  my 
understanding  of  the  witness  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  that  the 
message  to  church  leaders  is  to  serve,  and 
the  message  to  congregational  members 
is  to  honor  and  respect.  It  is  not  the 
message  of  Scripture  to  the  congregation 
to  make  our  ministers  into  our  servants. 
Nor  is  it  the  message  to  ministers  to  de- 
mand honor  and  respect.  No,  our 
ministers  are  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  To 
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us  they  are  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
servant  ministry  of  the  church  of  which 
we  are  all  a part. 

It’s  paradoxical,  isn’t  it?  The  call  of  God 
to  our  leaders  is  to  humble  themselves  as 
servants  while  the  call  to  the  congrega- 
tion is  to  lift  them  up  with  high  respect 
and  honor.  I want  to  compliment  the  con- 
gregation for  the  really  fine  way  in  which 
it  expressed  respect  and  love  for  Rachel 
last  Sunday.  The  members  expressed  in 
great  form  Paul’s  injuction  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Thessalonica:  “Pay 
proper  respect  to  those  who  work  among 
you. . . . Treat  them  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  love  because  of  the  work  they 
do.”  We  at  College  Church  can  do  that;  we 
demonstrated  it.  And  I expect  that  it  will 
happen  again  and  again. 

Symbolic  body  posture.  In  the  fourth 
place,  in  thinking  about  how  to  receive  a 
new  minister,  I want  to  talk  about  our 
symbolic  body  posture.  Are  we  going  to 
lean  back,  or  lean  forward?  ‘Whew!  Fi- 
nally we  have  the  lead  minister  we  have 
been  waiting  for,  our  ministerial  team  is 
now  complete,  and  things  should  take  off. 
So,  let’s  lean  back  and  watch  things  hap- 
pen!” 

No,  one  of  the  greatest  ways  to  receive 
and  honor  a new  minister  and  the  con- 
tinuing ministers  is  to  lean  forward,  of- 
fering to  release  our  own  gifts  in  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church.  We  experienced  a lot 
of  that  sharing  of  tasks  and  spirit  of  car- 
rying the  load  together  in  the  interim 
year.  We  did  it  last  year.  I expect  we  will 
do  it  this  year  as  well. 

Get  acquainted.  Now,  suggestion 
number  five.  One  of  the  primary  needs  of 
a new  minister  and  new  congregation  is 
to  get  acquainted.  I call  on  the  congrega- 
tion to  take  some  leadership.  We’ve  been 
doing  this  already.  Quite  a few  members 
have  written  a letter  to  Waltners  during 
this  interim.  This  is  a time  to  test  our 
character.  How  do  we  welcome  new 
people  into  the  congregation?  I would 
invite  each  household  to  have  a conversa- 
tion at  home  in  the  coming  weeks  about 
how  to  get  acquainted  with  James  or  one 
of  the  other  ministers.  James  would  like 
to  meet  us  on  our  turf — in  our  homes,  at 
our  places  of  work  and  play.  When  Sun- 
day school  classes  have  social  gatherings, 
think  of  including  a minister;  when 
families  have  reunions,  that’s  a good 
place  to  connect  with  our  ministers. 


Fellowship  groups  are  a great  place  for  a 
minister  to  visit. 

Minister  and  congregation  need  to  get 
beyond  the  superficial  arm’s-length 
greetings  and  get  to  know  each  other  as 
real  human  beings.  Nothing  very  signifi- 
cant can  happen  in  the  ministry  of  pastor 
and  congregation  unless  there  is  op- 
portunity for  relationship  at  an  honest 
human  level.  Ministers  can  be  a flesh- 
and-blood  expression  of  God’s  grace.  But 
this  can  never  happen  if  our  humanness 
and  theirs  do  not  meet.  A few  weeks  ago 
when  James  and  I met  for  breakfast,  I 
asked  him,  “What  are  your  needs?”  He 
said  some  very  human  things:  “I  need 


We  need  to  be  fair  to  our 
new  minister  in  what  we 
expect  of  him. 


friends.  I need  acceptance.  I need  to  bond 
with  the  congregation.  I need  clues  about 
what’s  happening  in  the  lives  of  mem- 
bers. I need  some  privacy,  and  I’ll  take 
responsibility  for  that.  I need  supporting 
prayer.” 

Evaluating  the  minister.  We  need  to 
talk  about  evaluating  the  work  of  a new 
minister.  Some  of  what  James  does  will 
be  different,  and  we  all  expect  that.  Some 
of  this  newness  we  will  like,  and  some  we 
may  not.  The  elders  want  to  be  faithful  to 
James  and  all  our  ministers  in  talking 
with  them  about  what  we  like  and  don’t 
like:  what  we  believe  is  effective  ministry 
and  what  is  not.  With  James,  especially, 
elders  will  be  in  regular  conversation 
about  the  progress  of  our  life  together. 

On  some  Monday  morning  over  coffee 
many  of  us  are  going  to  get  a question 
such  as  “Well,  how  do  you  like  the  new 
minister?”  I’d  offer  these  suggestions 
about  your  response.  If  you  have  positive 
things  to  say,  don’t  be  bashful.  And 
remember  to  tell  your  minister  what  you 
said  as  well.  If  you  have  negative  feelings 
you  could  express,  I invite  you  to  pledge 
with  the  elders  and  our  ministers  that 
you  will  talk  about  our  ministers  in  the 
same  spirit  that  you  would  want  persons 
to  talk  about  you.  And  if  you  find  your- 
self saying  something  negative  about  our 


church  or  ministers,  don’t  let  a week  go 
by  before  you  share  it  with  an  elder. 
Concerns  about  the  life  of  our  church  can 
be  useful  if  they  are  reported  to  those 
who  have  been  given  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  problem  solving. 

Ask  God  to  bless  him.  Finally,  how  do 
we  receive  a new  minister?  By  asking  God 
to  bless  and  use  him.  James  has  requested 
that  he  needs  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  church  is  a wonderful  mystery. 
It  is  the  blending  of  the  divine  and  the 
human.  One  thing  is  certain — nothing  of 
spiritual  significance  will  happen  at 
College  Church  unless  the  Spirit  of  God 
moves  among  us.  All  of  us  need  to  tune  in 
to  the  moving  of  God  among  us.  It  is  a 
great  gift  to  a minister  to  know  that  in 
each  home  of  the  congregation  his  or  her 
name  is  held  before  God  in  supportive 
prayer.  Sometimes  people  feel  they  don’t 
have  much  to  offer  in  the  life  of  the 
church.  Sometimes  older  members  of  the 
congregation  feel  that  way.  Active 
prayers  are  a very  important  support  to 
our  ministers  and  congregation. 

We  have  looked  forward  to  this  day.  It 
was  once  a long  way  off,  but  now  it  is 
here.  Today  we  give  our  new  minister  a 
sincere  welcome,  and  look  forward  to  his 
years  of  ministry  with  us. 


Pride 

A reptile — 
ugly,  green 

with  greedy  eyes 
and  forked  tongue 
stabbing  the  air — 

flaunting  itself. 

How  many  times 
have  I thrown  it  out 

to  find  it 
slipping  back  in 

between  my  prayers? 

— Marilyn  Black  Phemister 
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When  the  communion  wine  ran  out 


by  Gloria  Yoder  Diener 

This  morning  I worshiped  God  in  a new  way— the  wine 
ran  out  during  communion  service. 

Since  spending  eight  years  as  a pastor’s  wife  in  a small 
church  where  the  task  of  filling  communion  cups  often 
became  mine,  I have  not  been  able  to  participate  in  com- 
munion without  a special  prayer  for  the  persons  (usually 
women)  who  have  the  responsibility  to  buy,  make,  or 
otherwise  prepare  the  communion  elements.  The  Lord’s 
Supper  is  deeply  symbolic  to  me  against  the  background 
of  the  physical  preparations  that  need  to  be  arranged  in 
order  for  a congregation  to  celebrate  communion. 

Unholy  thoughts.  I remember  well  the  unholy 
thoughts  that  often  accompanied  my  preparations  for 
communion.  Would  my  home-canned  grape  juice  taste  too 
sour?  Would  the  bread  be  fresh  enough?  What  would  I do 
if  something  should  run  out? 

I also  recall  the  Sunday-evening  ritual  after  com- 
munion services.  Having  finally  tucked  our  two  small 
sons  in  bed,  I would  stand  tired  at  the  kitchen  sink  wash- 
ing endless  tiny  communion  cups  and  singing  to  myself, 
“If  you  would  be  great  in  God’s  kingdom,  learn  to  be  the 
servant  of  all.”  Not  only  did  I want  to  be  great  in  his 
kingdom;  even  more,  I hated  the  bitterness  I sometimes 
felt  at  having  been  given  what  should  have  been  a mean- 
ingful task,  but  which  I was  finding  a drudgery. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  struggle  I faced  at  my  kitchen 
sink  that  I developed  a highly  significant  understanding 
of  communion — that  is,  the  mystery  of  life  given  in  death, 
freedom  gained  through  submission,  one’s  desires  at- 
tained through  sacrifice. 

This  morning’s  communion  service  brought  me  one  step 
nearer  to  acceptance  of  God’s  forgiveness  for  my  some- 
times inability  to  do  that  task  joyfully.  As  I sat  down  in 
the  church  we  now  attend — Iglesia  Menonita  de  Heredia 
near  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica — I noted  that  there  seemed  not 
to  be  enough  communion  cups  for  all  the  persons  who 
would  be  participating.  My  years  of  having  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  elements  created  within  me  a particular 
concern  for  those  in  charge. 

After  the  singing  and  the  sermon,  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  begun.  First,  the  bread  was  passed;  we  prayed  and 
sang,  and  then  we  ate  the  “Lord’s  body.”  Subsequently, 
the  trays  of  communion  cups  were  passed;  when  I reached 


Gloria  Yoder  Diener,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  is  an  independent  mis- 
sionary, along  with  her  husband,  Gene.  They  served  formerly  with  Rose- 
dale  Mennonite  Missions. 


for  mine,  only  two  cups  remained  in  the  tray,  and  nearly 
25  more  people  were  anticipating  communion. 

The  pastor  skillfully  smiled  and  said,  “Let’s  sing 
another  song.  We  have  a small  but  wonderful  problem — 
more  people  are  present  than  we  had  expected.”  After  the 
congregation  sang  two  more  choruses,  more  juice  arrived 
and  was  handed  out  in  small  paper  cups  to  the  remaining 
participants. 

(My  husband  stood  outside  the  church  this  morning,  as 
more  people  were  present  than  there  were  seats  available. 


It  is  in  running  out  of  wine 
that  we  actually  sense 
more  deeply  the  fullness 
of  Jesus’  blood. 


On  the  way  home,  he  commented  that  he  had  seen  a 
woman  from  the  congregation  run  down  the  street  during 
the  service  and  come  back  minutes  later  with  a Fanta 
Uva — grape  soda  pop— in  her  hand.  That  is  undoubtedly 
what  was  in  the  paper  cups  that  were  handed  out.) 

A private  sermon.  Another  sermon,  a private  one,  was 
preached  to  me  during  the  songs  that  were  sung  this 
morning  between  the  time  the  grape  juice  ran  out  and  the 
Fanta  Uva  arrived.  The  wine  ran  out.  Finally,  after  all  the 
times  that  I had  worried  that  something  like  this  would 
occur  when  I was  responsible,  it  actually  happened.  The 
wine  did  run  out. 

And  God  was  still  worshiped.  In  fact,  the  extraordinary 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  God  which  was  present  because 
the  wine  ran  out  remained  one  more  affirmation  of  the 
paradox  of  the  central  message  of  Christianity:  that  it  is 
through  death  that  we  live.  It  is  in  running  out  of  wine 
that  we  actually  sense  more  deeply  the  fullness  of  his 
blood. 

Jesus  himself  was  also  once  present  at  a feast  where 
the  wine  ran  out.  Today,  as  then,  it  was  in  turning  the 
water  into  wine  (or  into  Fanta  Uva)  that  he  was 
transcended — and  that  we  experienced  his  body  and  his 
blood. 
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Leona  Kropf,  Sweet  Home,  Oregon, 
has  spent  her  life  with  children.  A 
teacher,  she  worked  for  years  with 
Indians  in  Arizona  and  Canada.  “I’ve 
seen  so  many  children  needing  good 
homes,”  she  says.  “I  wanted  to  adopt 
. . . but  would  an  agency  take  a single 
woman’s  request  seriously?” 

Last  year,  she  acted  on  her  wish.  With 
the  help  of  PLAN  (Plan  Loving  Adop- 
tions Now),  within  a year  she  stood  in 
Portland  International  Airport  holding 
Caleb  Ray  Vijay  Kropf,  a four-month- 
old  baby  from  Calcutta,  India. 

Her  family  and  her  church,  Fairview 
Mennonite,  supported  her  through 
all  the  steps  of  her  decision.  But  there 
still  were  bills  of  over  $5,000  to  pay 
“I’m  willing  to  save  and  give  up  a lot 
to  help  this  child,”  Leona  says.  “After 
all,  why  are  we  here?  If  I can’t  go  to 
the  mission  field  in  India,  I’ll  bring  the 
mission  field  to  me.” 

To  help  with  her  expenses,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  gave  Leona  an  Adoption 
Expense  grant.  Now  she’d  like  to  adopt 
another  child  ...  to  raise  two  together. 

Because  you  participate  with  MMA, 
Leona  and  others  can  make  a differ- 
ence in  a child’s  life.  For,  as  she  says, 
“That’s  why  Christians  are  horo  ” 
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Growth  in  Africa  increases 
world  membership  to  774,000 


1986  worldwide  membership  totals  for 
Mennonite  and  related  churches  comes  to 
774,000,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
Mennonite  World  Conference.  This  marks 
an  increase  of  just  over  6 percent  since 
the  last  such  compilation,  made  for  the 
1984  supplement  of  Mennonite  World 
Handbook. 

Country-by-country  and  year-to-year 
comparisons  can  sometimes  be  mislead- 
ing, due  to  changes  and  differences  in 
reporting  methods  and  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  updated  figures  are  not 
reported  every  year.  However,  according 
to  the  available  data,  the  largest  growth 
by  far  over  the  past  two  years  has  been  in 
Africa,  where  total  membership 
increased  from  107,267  in  1984  to  136,930 
in  1986. 

Zaire  accounts  for  most  of  the  contin- 


ent’s change,  with  a current  member- 
ship in  three  different  groups  of  92,583— 
compared  to  66,408  two  years  ago.  That  is 
an  increase  of  39  percent.  Zaire  now 
counts  almost  12  percent  of  all  the  Men- 
nonites  in  the  world.  Another  way  of  put- 
ting it:  nearly  one  of  every  eight  members 
of  Mennonite  and  related  churches  today 
is  Zairian.  If  current  trends  continue, 
Zaire  could  surpass  Canada  as  the  second- 
ranking  Mennonite  nation  by  the  end  of 
this  decade.  The  U.S.  ranks  first. 

Another  continent  reporting  sizable 
growth  was  Latin  America,  with  an 
increase  of  7 percent,  from  76,229  in  1984 
to  81,782  in  1986.  Asian  churches  reported 
a small  gain  from  113,554  to  114,828. 
North  American  membership  rose  by  2 
percent,  from  339,991  to  347,700.  Europe’s 
membership  was  virtually  unchanged — 


92,693  in  1984  and  92,500  in  1986. 

The  overall  totals  reflect  a continuing 
shift  in  Mennonite  population,  with 
churches  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  rapidly  gaining  on  the  churches 
of  North  America  and  Europe.  In  1984  the 
North  American  and  European  churches 
comprised  59  percent  of  the  total  world- 
wide membership;  by  1986  this  figure  had 
dropped  to  57  percent. 

In  all,  the  figures  include  145  organized 
bodies  in  57  nations.  Included  in  the 
membership  figures,  in  addition  to  Men- 
nonites,  are  Brethren  in  Christ,  Amish, 
“Colony”  groups,  Hutterites,  and  a few 
others.  Inclusion  in  the  statistical  sum- 
mary does  not  necessarily  imply  member- 
ship in  Mennonite  World  Conference. 

Groups  added  to  the  statistical  sum- 
mary since  1984  are  Christian  Anabaptist 
Church  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador  Men- 
nonite Church  of  Metapan,  and  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  of  Peru. 

At  the  current  rate  of  growth — 6 per- 
cent in  two  years — world  Mennonite 
membership  will  reach  one  million  in  10 
years. 


Two  concerted  efforts 
engage  Mennonites 
in  Central  America 

Two  concerted  efforts — one  to  find  a 
united  Mennonite  position  on  strife-torn 
Central  America  and  the  other  to  form  a 
stronger  international  church  organiza- 
tion for  the  region — engaged  some  60  par- 
ticipants from  eight  nations,  Sept.  12-13, 
at  the  13th  annual  Central  America  Ana- 
baptist-Mennonite  Consultation,  held  in 
the  historic  Guatemalan  city  of  Antigua. 

The  theme  this  year  was  “The  Mission 
of  the  Church,”  following  up  discussions 
many  of  the  delegates  had  entered  during 
a Latin  America  Mission  Consultation 
immediately  prior  to  the  Central  America 
meeting. 

National  reports  on  church  life  today 
quickly  produced  a common  emphasis — 
faithfulness  amid  violent  conflict.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  make  an  of- 
ficial statement  on  this  issue,  and  exactly 
what  material  would  be  included  in  such 
a statement,  drew  considerable  attention. 

An  initial  show  of  hands  indicated  a 
bare  majority  wanting  to  go  forward  with 
a statement  at  once.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
consensus,  it  was  decided  instead  to  name 
a three-member  committee  to  draft  a 
preliminary  document.  This  statement 
would  be  published  in  the  churches  over 
the  coming  year  with  opportunity  for  sug- 
gesting changes,  with  a final  resolution 
then  to  be  adopted  in  1987.  Cesar  del 


Consultation  delegates  join  in  song. 


Aguila  of  Guatemala,  the  Latin  American 
representative  on  International  Menno- 
nite Peace  Committee,  was  asked  to  coor- 
dinate the  year-long  process. 

The  committee  members  then  left  the 
room  to  undertake  their  work  while  other 
business  continued.  The  committee 
returned  with  a statement  that  reserved 
most  of  its  criticisms  for  the  actions  of 
the  United  States  government  in  Central 
America,  while  also  making  mention  of 
the  Soviet  Union’s  role  in  the  region. 

The  other  major  effort  at  the  consulta- 
tion was  to  provide  more  continuity  be- 
tween the  annual  meeting.  The  delegates 
decided  to  form  a permanent  steering 
committee  with  one  member  from  each  of 
the  eight  nations.  These  people,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  their  respective  national 
churches,  will  be  charged  with  evaluating 
the  future  role  and  structure  of  the  con- 


sultation, the  meeting  schedule,  and  rela- 
tions with  various  organizations  like 
Mennonite  World  Conference  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee. 

The  group  also  endorsed  the  suggestion 
that  Mennonites  in  each  country  take  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  the  others  informed 
with  periodic  letters  to  the  other  coun- 
tries. 

John  Driver,  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  worker  in  Uruguay,  offered  de- 
votional meditations  during  the  consulta- 
tion on  the  mission  of  the  church.  He 
cited  Paul  as  an  example  of  mission  from 
weakness — a perspective  that  at  first 
may  seem  unlikely.  “This  method  of 
Paul’s  is  very  difficult  to  understand,”  he 
reflected.  “Even  in  the  churches  we  have 
been  tempted  toward  seeking  power  and 
influence.” 

Chairman  Luis  Davila  felt  the  1986 
sessions  had  proved  an  important  matur- 
ing process  for  Central  American  Men- 
nonites. “The  new  committee  will  give  us 
more  stability,”  he  commented.  “Before, 
this  was  a fine  meeting,  but  a week  later 
everything  could  be  forgotten;  nobody 
was  responsible  to  carry  it  forward.  Now 
it  won’t  be  so  transitory.” 

Coming  from  nations  that  are  hostile 
toward  each  other,  coming  from  widely 
divergent  socioeconomic  situations,  com- 
ing from  a mosaic  of  ethnic  groups,  dele- 
gates and  visitors  all  joined  hands  at  the 
end  of  the  two  days  to  take  communion 
together,  pray  for  each  other,  and  share 
warm  parting  embraces. — David  Shelly 
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Nearly  90  planners 
for  Purdue  87 
hold  ‘family  gathering’ 

Nearly  90  people  representing  the  Purdue 
87  Convention  Planning  Committee,  its 
five  subcommittees,  and  14  hosting  com- 
mittees met  for  a dinner  meeting  on  Oct. 
14  at  Waterford  Mennonite  Church  in 
Goshen,  Ind.  Ralph  Lebold,  moderator- 
elect  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  em- 
phasized that  such  a “family  gathering”  is 
important  for  the  planning  of  the  denomi- 
nation’s biennial  convention,  scheduled 
for  July  7-12  at  Purdue  University  in 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

One  purpose  of  the  meeting,  convention 
coordinator  Galen  Johns  said,  was  to  give 
committee  members  a chance  to  ask  ques- 
tions. Mennonite  Church  executive 
secretary  Wayne  North  said  that  en- 
thusiasm always  builds  as  the  convention 
date  approaches. 

Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick,  cochair- 
person of  the  Worship  Committee,  used 
an  overhead  projector  to  show  the  outline 
for  the  morning  Bible  studies  and  evening 
services.  The  Sunday  morning  worship 
will  conclude  with  a communion  service. 

Stan  Shantz,  coordinator  of  the  Youth 
Convention,  indicated  that  the  goal  of  the 
planners  is  to  nurture  youth  toward 
growth  and  maturity  and  to  challenge 
them  toward  service  and  leadership.  Over 
2,000  youth  are  expected. 

Carol  Grieser,  children’s  activities  coor- 
dinator, said  her  team  is  planning  for  up 
to  400  children.  Plans  include  a wellness 
theme,  a mission  emphasis,  a children’s 
choir,  and  field  trips. 

Myrna  Burkholder,  coordinator  for 
students  and  young  adults,  indicated  that 
her  planning  group  is  organizing  a “job 
fair”  to  help  youth  discover  ways  to  serve 
the  church.  Special  seminars  on  voca- 
tional choices  and  displays  illustrating 
church  planting  and  missions  are 
scheduled. 

Firman  Gingerich,  one  of  two  seminar 
coordinators,  said  that  their  request  for 
help  in  determining  the  kinds  of  seminars 
desired  has  resulted  in  200  suggestions, 
one-third  of  which  relate  to  missions. 
Their  request  was  for  seminar  topics  to 
support  the  Ten-Year  Goals  approved  at 
the  last  convention— Ames  85. 

Barbara  Reber,  speaking  for  Women’s 
Missionary  and  Service  Commission,  in- 
dicated that  her  group  is  planning  a busi- 
ness session  to  be  attended  by  four  dele- 
gates from  each  conference,  workshops 
for  WMSC  officers  and  other  interested 
persons,  and  a variety  of  seminars. 

The  main  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  James  Lapp,  moderator  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  “What  makes  a 
churchwide  assembly  a worthwhile  in- 
vestment of  our  time  and  energy?”  he 
asked.  He  answered  by  saying  that  it 
helps  unite  100,000  members  in  1,000  con- 


gregations. 

It  also  bolsters  the  “denominational 
ego,”  he  said,  for  people  who  tend  to  be 
apologetic  about  being  Mennonite, 
“endows  our  children  and  youth  with 
positive  memories  and  images  of  the 
church,”  and  inspires  participants 
through  high-quality  preaching,  teaching, 
worship,  music,  art,  and  drama. 

But  most  of  all,  Lapp  said,  the  conven- 
tion calls  Mennonites  to  faithfulness  and 
to  fulfillment  of  their  mission. 


Sudan  church  leader 
tells  MCC  his  country 
desperately  needs  food 

The  Western  church  should  “trust  its  own 
network  of  workers”  when  they  ask  for 
food  aid,  rather  than  wait  until  the  media 
picks  up  stories  of  starvation  and  famine, 
said  Bishop  Clement  Janda,  executive  di- 
rector of  Sudan  Council  of  Churches,  dur- 
ing a recent  visit  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa. 

Janda  is  concerned  because  a raging 
civil  war  between  the  government  and 
southern  rebels  has  completely  isolated  2 
million  famine  victims  from  relief  sup- 
plies. “Ten  months  ago  we  knew  what 
would  happen,  but  there  was  no  action,” 
he  said.  Last  February  Janda  traveled  to 


Clement  Janda  of  Sudan  reports  on  the  des- 
perate food  situation  in  his  country. 


Washington  to  warn  U.S.  government  of- 
ficials about  the  situation.  But  his  warn- 
ings were  dismissed  by  officials  who  said 
they  had  no  outside  confirmation  of  these 
“allegations.” 

North  American  Christians,  Janda 
says,  should  “use  whatever  influence  they 
have  on  their  governments  to  get  to  the 
Sudan  government  and  the  rebels  to  stop 
the  war.” 

MCC  and  other  private  organizations 
are  encouraging  both  sides  of  the  conflict 
to  negotiate  to  bring  about  peace.  MCC  is 
also  preparing  a food  shipment  for 
famine  victims  that  will  be  trucked  across 
the  Kenyan  border. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Prayer:  a two-way  street 

Again  and  again,  but  not  often  enough,  I am  reminded  that  God 
intended  his  people  to  be  an  international  family  so  they  might  sustain 
one  another. 

One  of  the  marvelous  resources  for  that  sustenance  is  the  power  of 
global  prayer  crisscrossing  the  world.  And  it  is  this  resource  where  our 
two-thirds-world  partners  show  their  Western  sisters  and  brothers  to  be 
extremely  poor.  So  often  our  prayers,  even  as  our  dollars,  go  only  in  one 
direction — to  our  shame  and  our  spiritual  impoverishment. 

A leader  of  a Roman  Catholic  missionary  order  has  prodded  my  prayer 
conscience  with  this  example:  Paul  prayed  without  ceasing  for  the  com- 
munities he  founded.  We,  too,  include  in  our  prayers  the  Christians  of 
other  continents,  especially  those  in  the  young  churches.  But  don’t  we  also 
need  the  prayers  of  Christians  in  other  countries? 

One  mission  agency  has  initiated  the  link  of  prayer  in  which  each 
church  in  partnership,  whether  considered  the  giver  or  receiver,  asks  for 
spiritual  intercession  from  the  other.  Each  church  is  conscious  that  it 
needs  assistance,  that  in  addition  to  giving  alms  it  stands  with  arms 
outstretched  to  receive  the  spiritual  gifts  which  the  prayers  of  others  can 
obtain. 

During  our  summer  visits  among  churches  in  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Ivory 
Coast,  and  Liberia,  Alice  and  I were  reminded  repeatedly  that  our  friends 
with  few  material  possessions  often  put  us  to  shame  in  terms  of  spiritual 
vitality.  We  continue  to  be  enriched  and  enlivened  by  prayers  we  know  are 
being  made  on  our  behalf.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  prayer  is  a two-way 
street. — Willard  E.  Roth 
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Philadelphia  Mennonites, 
at  annual  meeting, 
look  at  new  ministries 

Several  new  Mennonite  ministries  in  the 
city  were  introduced  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  Philadelphia  Mennonite  Coun- 
cil on  Sept.  23.  The  council  is  a coordinat- 
ing body  for  the  various  Mennonite 
churches  and  agencies  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  new  ministries  is  the  James 
and  Rowena  Lark  Leadership  Education 
Program — designed  for  black  Menno- 
nites— which  moved  recently  from 
Goshen  College  to  the  Center  for  Urban 
Theological  Studies  in  Philadelphia.  Four 
students  are  enrolled  this  fall. 

One  of  the  students,  David  McKissic, 
led  the  council  in  a devotional  meditation. 
He  said  that  Mennonites  need  to  hear  the 
urban  call  and  that  urban  centers  need  to 
hear  from  Mennonites. 

Another  new  ministry  is  the  Asian 
Refugee  Ministries  Conciliation  Project, 
which  currently  helps  Cambodians  settle 
in  Philadelphia.  Fred  and  Minh  Kauff- 
man, former  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee workers  in  Southeast  Asia,  direct  it. 

A third  new  ministry  is  a Hispanic 
church-planting  effort  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  city.  It  is  led  by  Luis  Na- 
ranjo and  related  to  Second  Mennonite 
Church. 

The  council  also  heard  a report  from  its 
coordinator,  Frances  Jackson.  The  coun- 
cil’s president  is  Freeman  Miller,  pastor 
of  Diamond  Street  Mennonite  Church  and 
newly  appointed  Hqme  Ministries  direc- 
tor for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 


Ohio  Mennonites 
meet  church  leaders 
on  ‘Awareness  Days’ 

On  Sept.  13,  over  160  persons  represent- 
ing 34  congregations  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference met  at  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church  in  North  Lawrence  for  the  first  of 
two  Mennonite  Awareness  Days.  The  con- 
ference’s Stewardship  Council  planned 
these  meetings  “to  strengthen  awareness 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  together  in 
mission.” 

The  plan  was  to  have  leaders  from  the 
congregations  dialogue  with  administra- 
tors of  institutions  that  serve  the  broader 
church.  These  persons  represented  the 
program  boards — Congregational  Minis- 
tries, Education,  Missions,  Mutual  Aid, 
Publication — the  General  Board,  Goshen 
College,  and  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary. 

Paul  Bontrager,  chair  of  the  con- 
ference’s Finance  Commission,  skillfully 
led  the  participants  in  the  discussion. 

A similar  meeting  was  held  for  con- 
gregations in  the  western  part  of  the  con- 


ference at  Bethel  Mennonite  Church  in 
West  Liberty  on  Sept.  20.  Bob  Schloneger 
of  the  Stewardship  Council  chaired  the 
sessions.  This  one  was  attended  by  110 
persons  from  20  congregations. 

The  responses  of  the  participants  were 
positive.  Denominational  leaders  com- 
mended the  conference  for  the  strong  at- 
tendance and  the  enthusiasm  and  the  vi- 
tality represented.  Ohio  Conference 
people  expressed  appreciation  for  the  in- 
formation received,  the  overview  of  the 
program  of  the  church,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with 
churchwide  leaders. 

Of  the  208  written  evaluation  forms 
returned  from  the  two  meetings,  “the 
overwhelming  response  was  positive,” 
reported  Marilyn  Miller,  chair  of  the 
planning  group.  “People  liked  the  in- 
formal structure,  seeing  people  who  had 
only  been  names  before,  the  good  spirit, 
and  openness.” 

—David  Groh,  “Ohio Evangel" 


Hesston  College  cuts 
next  year’s  tuition 
by  13  percent 

At  its  early  October  meeting,  the  Hesston 
College  Board  of  Overseers  approved  a 
tuition  reduction  for  the  next  school  year. 
Full-time  students  will  pay  $4,350  in 
1987-88  under  the  new  price  structure — 
down  $650  from  the  current  $5,000. 

“It  is  quite  evident  that  many  families 
and  communities  from  which  Hesston 
traditionally  draws  its  students  are 
experiencing  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions,” said  President  Kirk  Alliman. 
“Quite  frankly,  this  adversity  has  gone  on 
much  longer  than  expected  and  is  making 
it  difficult  for  students  to  enroll  at  a 
private  Christian  college.” 

In  addition  to  needy  families,  the  other 
group  that  will  benefit  from  Hesston’s 
tuition  reduction  is  middle-income 
families.  While  Hesston  has  actually 
tripled  available  aid  in  the  past  five 
years,  the  net  effect  of  this  has  not  fully 
helped  students  from  middle-income 
families.  “In  many  instances,  these 
families  have  assets  that  disqualify  them 
for  student  aid,”  Alliman  continued,  “but 
not  enough  cash  on  hand  to  cover  college 
expenses.” 

When  asked  at  the  board  meeting  if 
this  new  pricing  policy  puts  the  college 
into  a precarious  financial  position, 
Alliman  responded,  “There  is  always  risk, 
of  course,  but  our  financial  house  is  in 
order.  Hesston  has  had  consecutive 
balanced  budgets  for  many  years.” 

Alliman  said  he  is  proud  of  the  “high 
quality,  personalized  educational 
experience”  offered  at  Hesston  and  hopes 
that  the  tuition  reduction  will  “make  it 
more  widely  available.” 


The  Amstutz  family  (left  to  right):  Veronica, 
Wendell , Christian,  Rebeca,  and  Karen. 


BACK  FROM  BOLIVIA 

Amstutzes  support 
themselves  as  farmers 

Taking  the  role  of  experimenters,  exam- 
ples, and  encouragers  is  what  Wendell 
and  Karen  Amstutz  do  as  citrus  growers 
in  Bolivia.  They  recently  began  a one-year 
North  American  assignment  after 
concluding  a second  five-year  term  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Amstutzes’  approach  is  twofold:  living 
out  the  agricultural  methods  they  have 
recommended  to  farmers  and  sharing 
their  faith  by  relating  to  neighbors. 

In  1976  they  moved  to  Espejos  and 
bought  seven  acres  of  land,  similar  to 
what  many  farmers  there  own.  They  also 
limited  their  capital  investments  on  the 
farm  to  local  resources.  “We  wanted  to 
develop  and  model  ways  for  small  far- 
mers to  compete,”  Wendell  explained. 

Almost  all  farmers  in  their  hilly  area 
are  subsistence  farmers,  Amstutzes  ex- 
plained. They  seek  to  help  them  raise 
more  labor-intensive  cash  crops  to  pro- 
vide some  additional  income.  Amstutzes 
found  that  citrus  orcharding  was  a way  to 
do  that. 

Wendell  and  Karen  relate  to  a local 
Baptist  church.  “We  have  played  the  role 
of  encouragers,  conducting  Bible  studies 
and  leadership  classes,”  Karen  explained. 
An  exciting  development  has  been  the 
participation  of  four  members  in  a Bible 
study  for  church  leaders. 

“We  are  encouraged  with  their 
growth,”  Wendell  said.  “One  of  the  prob- 
lems marginal  people  have  is  their  low 
self-image.  The  courses  encourage  them 
to  think  for  themselves  and  express  their 
ideas  in  a small  group.  It’s  the  first  step 
to  interpreting  the  Bible  and  appropriat- 
ing gospel  truths  for  themselves  in  their 
own  setting.” 

Karen  has  participated  in  a community 
literacy  program  with  about  15  adults. 
She  also  helped  teach  a home  economics 
class  in  the  local  technical  high  school 
this  past  year. 

Wendell  is  from  Hesston,  Kans.,  and 
Karen  (Berkey)  is  a native  of  Oregon  City, 
Oreg. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed , 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Gary  Leis,  Wellesley,  Ont. 

I would  like  to  thank  Joseph  L.  Lapp 
for  his  article  “U.S.  Policies  Are  Wrong!” 
(Oct.  21).  I very  much  agree  with  Mr. 
Lapp’s  description  of  the  Nicaraguan 
situation. 

I had  the  privilege  to  go  to  Nicaragua 
with  Witness  for  Peace  in  October  1985. 
Like  Mr.  Lapp,  I feel  that  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people  is  unjust.  I believe  the 
Nicaraguans  should  be  left  alone  to  create 
their  own  democratic  society. 

I would  also  like  to  commend  Gospel 
Herald  for  printing  such  articles.  It  is 
very  important  for  our  Mennonite 
brothers  and  sisters  to  see  information 
coming  from  our  own  credible  sources.  It 
disturbs  me  greatly  to  see  fellow  Men- 
nonites  supporting  evangelists  such  as 
Gerald  Derstine  who  actively  supports 
Ronald  Reagan’s  policies  in  Nicaragua. 

By  printing  articles  such  as  Mr.  Lapp’s 
perhaps  Gerald  Derstine  supporters  will 
think  twice  before  financially  supporting 
his  Nicaraguan  policy. 


J.C.  Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Please  permit  me  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  “Mennoscope”  section  in 
Gospel  Herald,  which  is  really  a succinct 
summary  of  church  news. 

May  I also  comment  on  the  cover  notes 
of  the  Oct.  21  issue?  Emperor  Constantine 
did  not  make  Christianity  the  official  reli- 
gion of  the  Roman  Empire — though  he 
did  stop  (in  313  A.D.)  the  persecution  of 
Christians,  and  though  there  were  many 
laws  enacted  which  favored  the  church. 
Also,  Constantine  did  not  call  the  Chalce- 
don  Council,  for  he  died  in  337,  having 
served  as  heathen  high  priest  (pontifex 
maximus)  all  his  life. 

He  did  accept  baptism  shortly  before 
his  death.  Roman  Christianity  was  made 
the  official  religion  of  the  empire  in  380 
by  the  joint  edict  of  Gratian  and  Theodo- 
sius I,  the  two  Roman  emperors  (west  and 
east).  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  con- 
vened in  451. 


Nelson  W.  Martin,  Salunga,  Pa. 

I appreciate  the  variety,  inspiration, 
and  challenge  on  the  pages  of  Gospel 
Herald.  “Texts  My  Preachers  Never 
Used”  by  Robert  Baker  in  the  Oct.  7 issue 


was  a winner. 

Let  me  also  comment  on  the  “Hear, 
Hear!”  article  of  Oct.  14  about  repentance 
and  the  Ten-Year  Goals.  It  appears  the 
writer  is  only  thinking  about  facts  and 
figures  and  “frenzy”  of  activity.  I believe 
the  foundational  truth  of  the  goals  was 
missed  in  that  article. 

The  Ten-Year  Goals  call  for  “personal 
and  congregational  renewal  in  response 
to  God’s  love.”  That  is  why  church  leaders 
are  calling  for  weekly  times  of  prayer  and 
fasting.  That  is  why  conference  leaders 
are  believing  that  God’s  Spirit  will  work 
and  move  mightily  among  us. 

Let’s  not  overlook  the  basics  or  be 
critical  of  the  activity  needed  to  reach  the 
goals.  If  we  call  upon  God,  the  action  will 
also  happen. 


Roy  E.  Hartzler,  Kinross,  Iowa 

Thank  you,  Levi  Smith  (“Readers  Say,” 
Oct.  14),  for  asking  if  “Our  writers  no 
longer  believe  in  the  Lord’s  return.”  Yes, 
there  are  still  some  of  us  who  “love  his  ap- 
pearing,” but  it  is  becoming  more  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  make  our  voices  heard. 

There  is  too  much  competition  from 
education,  recreation,  unbelief,  and  the 
thorns  of  Matthew  13:22.  But  the  hope  of 
his  return  is  still  the  mainspring  of  our 
Christian  life.  Let’s  be  like  the  five  wise 
virgins  who  took  extra  oil  along  to  keep 
their  lamps  burning  till  the  Bridegroom 
would  come.  The  hour  is  already  late  and 


many  are  asleep.  Jesus  said,  “What  I say 
to  you  I say  to  all:  Watch.” 


Julie  (Bontrager)  Bender,  Altona,  Man. 

I affirm  Brenda  Stoltzfus  for  her 
article  “Go  and  Sin  No  More?”  (Aug.  12), 
in  which  she  challenged  us  by  raising  our 
consciousness  to  the  ongoing  U.S.  ex- 
ploitation in  the  Philippines,  and 
reminded  us  of  our  condemning  attitudes 
toward  persons  who  are  caught  in  sins 
quite  alien  to  mainstream  Mennonites.  I 
think  Jesus’  words,  “He/she  that  is 
without  sin,  cast  the  first  stone,”  need  to 
be  taken  seriously  by  us. 

However,  I’d  like  to  challenge  Brenda 
by  suggesting  that  if  Jesus  walked  the 
streets  of  Olongapo  today,  he  might  still 
offer  his  admonition  to  “Go  and  sin  no 
more,”  not  in  order  to  be  hard  or  harsh, 
but  rather  as  a message  of  hope  and 
liberation;  as  an  invitation  to  lift  the 
“Crazy  Jerrys”  from  self-hatred  and  self- 
defeating  patterns  to  new  levels  of  self- 
respect  and  constructive  behavior. 

Perceiving  God  to  have  a tender  ear 
toward  the  oppressed,  I believe  that  we 
have  “good  news”  to  offer.  Elijah  did  not 
wait  for  the  system  to  change  before  he 
could  offer  hope  to  the  starving  widow  (1 
Kings  17);  rather,  he  challenged  her  to 
utilize  the  resources  she  had  (in  fact,  to 
share  them),  rather  than  to  despair  in 
her — from  a rational  viewpoint — near- 
fatal  plight. 


Over  470  people  ...  (/ 
received  more  than 
$908,000  last  year  in 
payments  from 
Foundation 
life  income  plans. 

A GIFT  ANNUITY 

is  one  of  these  life 
income  plans. 

Benefits  of  a Gift  Annuity 

• Competitive  rate  of  return  • Payments  guaranteed  for  life 

• Part  of  each  payment  is  tax-free  income  • Generous 
income  tax  deduction  in  year  of  the  gift  • Freedom  from 
investment  worries  • Income  to  one  or  two  persons 

Benefits  to  Church  causes 

• Principal  remaining  at  death  is  distributed  to  church  causes 
selected  by  the  donor  • Provision  for  the  future  of  church 
programs  important  to  you 
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Scholarships  of  up  to  $100  are  available  for 
farmers  who  attend  a Nov.  30-Dec.  3 retreat 

at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
Entitled  “Farmers  Coping  with  Change,”  the 
event  is  designed  for  those  who  have  been  dealt 
a hard  blow  in  the  current  farm  crisis.  There 
will  be  group  therapy,  personal  counseling,  and 
spiritual  support.  The  resource  persons  are 
Enos  Martin  and  Rocco  Manfredi  of  Hershey 
Medical  Center  and  Winifred  and  Lester  Ewy 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  Farm  Task 
Force.  The  retreat  will  be  followed  by  the  third 
annual  Faith  and  Farming  Conference.  Key- 
note speaker  Howard  Brenneman  will  focus  on 
the  future  of  farming.  More  information  on  the 
two  events  and  on  scholarships  for  the  first  one 
is  available  from  Levi  Miller  at  Laurelville,  R. 
5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412- 
423-2056. 

Ezra  and  Zuki  Sigwela  are  the  first  South 
African  participants  in  the  new  Servanthood 
Sabbatical  Program  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  They  and  their  two-month-old 
daughter  arrived  in  North  America  in  late 
October  for  a six-week  break  from  their  work. 
They  are  living  at  Bethel  College  in  North 
Newton,  Kans.  Ezra  works  with  the  Council  of 
Churches  in  Transkei,  a “homeland”  for  black 
people  created  by  the  white  minority  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  Ezra  has  been  detained 
four  times  by  security  police  for  his  work  with 
South  African  refugees.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  MCC  program  is  to  give  South  African 
church  workers  a retreat  from  the  tensions  of 
their  troubled  country  and  to  encourage  inter- 
action between  them  and  North  American 
Mennonites. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  relation- 
ship with  the  church  in  Africa  was  the  focus 
of  an  Oct.  7-10  meeting  of  MCC’s  country  rep- 
resentatives on  that  continent.  Participants  at 
the  event  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  also  included 
several  African  church  leaders.  Getting  major 
attention  was  the  “listening/learning”  posture 
that  has  emerged  as  a central  theme  for  MCC 
in  Africa.  Participants  strongly  affirmed  the 
importance  of  MCCers  going  as  servants  and 
learners,  rather  than  as  problem-solvers.  The 
African  leaders  urged  that  Westerners  go  be- 
yond simply  listening,  however,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  respond. 

An  Indian  couple  visited  children  in  Kam- 
puchea who  received  school  kits  sent  by 
Mennonites  in  India.  R.  S.  Lemuel,  president 
of  Mennonite  Christian  Service  Fellowship  of 
India,  and  his  wife,  Hemalotha,  traveled  to 
Kampuchea  recently  to  see  their  aid  being  put 
to  use.  Indian  and  Indonesian  Mennonites  sent 
4,300  school  kits  earlier  this  year  to  children  in 
Prey  Veng  Province  who  were  orphaned  during 
the  years  of  the  brutal  Pol  Pot  dictatorship. 
Lemuels  were  scheduled  to  be  joined  by- 
representatives  of  the  Indonesian  Mennonites, 
but  visa  problems  prevented  that. 

Paul  Wing-Sang  Wong  is  the  first  local 
person  to  become  a Mennonite  pastor  in 
Hong  Kong.  He  was  licensed  and  installed 
recently  as  full-time  pastor  of  the  40-member 
Lok  Fu  Mennonite  Church.  A charter  member 
of  the  congregation  in  1976,  he  recently  com- 
pleted theological  studies  at  the  Chinese  Uni- 
versity of  Hong  Kong.  Mennonite  mission  work 
in  Hong  Kong — a small  British  colony 
scheduled  to  be  turned  over  to  China  in  1997— 
is  conducted  jointly  by  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (Mennonite  Church)  and 


Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  (General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church). 

Work  on  an  educational  piece  to  help  people 
of  all  ages  understand  aging  was  given  a 
boost  during  the  annual  fall  retreat  of  Inter- 
Mennonite  Council  on  Aging,  Oct.  16-17,  at 
Camp  Mack  near  Milford,  Ind.  After  spending 
considerable  time  reviewing  a slide  set  on  ag- 
ing that  was  prepared  for  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  the  council  gave  strong  encour- 
agement to  Executive  Director  Barbara  Reber 
to  continue  her  efforts  on  a similar  educational 
piece.  It  was  noted  that  a library  of  resources 
on  aging  is  also  available  at  the  council’s  office 
in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

David  Augsburger  led  discussions  on  coun- 
seling at  the  annual  retreat  for  the  prin- 
cipals of  Mennonite  elementary  schools,  Oct. 
9-10,  at  Camp  Hebron  near  Halifax,  Pa.  Augs- 
burger is  professor  of  pastoral  care  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  The  event 
was  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Elementary 
Education  Council. 

Sauder  Woodworking  Company  of  Archbold, 
Ohio,  has  given  $150,000  toward  the  new 
Student  Center  at  Hesston  College.  “We  have 
a great  interest  in  private  Mennonite  schools,” 
said  Sauder  Company  president  Maynard  Sau- 
der. “We’re  especially  proud  of  Hesston  College 
and  the  excellent  learning  experience  it  offers 
our  youth.”  The  Student  Center  will  include  a 
550-seat  dining  hall,  student  activities  rooms,  a 
snack  bar,  bookstore,  lounge  areas,  and  post  of- 
fice. Construction  is  expected  to  begin  next 
fall. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Wilmer  Leaman  was  ordained  as  bishop  of 
Lancaster  Conference’s  Bowmansville-Reading 


District  on  Sept.  28.  He  succeeds  Luke  Horst. 
Ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1963,  Leaman  is 
currently  pastor  of  Bowmansville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church. 

•Loren  Horst  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  North- 
ern Virginia  Mennonite  Church,  Vienna,  Va., 
on  Nov.  9.  Licensed  in  1978,  his  ordination 
coincided  with  the  congregation’s  10th  an- 
niversary celebration. 

•Eldon  Kennell  was  ordained  by  Illinois  Con- 
ference for  his  work  in  prison  ministry  on 
Sept.  14.  He  was  licensed  in  1984. 

•Dennis  Kennell  was  licensed  as  pastor  of 
Cazenovia  (111.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  14. 
He  succeeds  Noah  Helmuth. 

•Brad  Faler  became  pastor  of  Willow  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  Tiskilwa,  111.,  on  Sept.  15. 
He  was  a Voluntary  Service  worker  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  the  past  two  years 
and  pastor  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Wal- 
dron, Mich.,  for  six  years  before  that. 

•Darin  Yoder  was  commissioned  as  youth  pas- 
tor of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  recently.  He  is  a 1986  graduate  of 
Fort  Wayne  Bible  College. 

Church-related  job  opening: 

•Administrator  of  mutual  aid  plan.  Southeast 
Convention  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  starting 
in  January  or  before.  This  is  a full-time  posi- 
tion at  the  convention  office  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  A 
medical  and  insurance  background  is  desir- 
able, and  organizational  and  marketing  skills 
are  preferred.  Contact  Martin  Lehman  at 
Southeast  Convention,  Box  7311,  Sarasota, 
FL  34278;  phone  813-365-3554. 

New  resources: 

•Video  on  caring  congregations  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  This  is  a companion 
to  the  Herald  Press  book,  When  a Congrega- 
tion Cares,  by  Abe  and  Dorothy  Schmitt.  It  is 


EMC  dedicates  new  building.  More  than  1,000  people  attended  dedication  ceremonies  on 
Oct.  11  for  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  new  Campus  Center.  The  program  focused  on  the 
people — planners,  builders,  students,  faculty,  alumni,  churches,  and  friends — who  helped 
turn  a vision  into  reality.  Lee  Yoder,  director  of  advancement,  announced  that  the  $1+ 
million  facility  “is  fully  funded  in  cash  and  pledges,  ” including  a $500, 000  endowment  for 
upkeep. 

Frances  Harman  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  who  gave  the  single  largest  gift  of  $600,000 
toward  the  project,  delighted  the  audience  with  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  the 
school. 

The  three-story,  50,000-square-foot  contemporary  structure  houses  several  academic  de- 
partments, classrooms,  administrative  offices,  student  services,  a small  auditorium,  and  a 
large  greeting  hall.  The  Campus  Center  was  built  by  Nielsen  Construction  Company  of 
Harrisonburg  and  designed  by  LeRoy  Troyer  and  Associates  of  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

The  new  structure  replaces  the  65-year-old  Administration  Building,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1981+  while  undergoing  renovation. 
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MCC  orients  17  from  Mennonite  Church.  Seventeen  people  from  the  Mennonite  Church 
were  among  46  participants  in  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  orientation  for  new 
workers,  Sept.  2-12,  in  Akron,  Pa.  They  were: 

Back  row  (left  to  right)— Ken  and  Cheryl  Shank,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  building  steward  (Ken)  and  community  service  worker  (Cheryl)  in  Montreal, 
Que.;  Maynard  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa,  MCC  meat  canner  truck  driver  based,  in  Akron,  Pa.; 
Bob  Schultz,  Protection,  Kans.,  MCC  meat  canner  truck  driver  based  in  Akron,  Pa.;  Amos 
and  Becky  Eash,  McMinnville,  Oreg.,  MCC  material  aid  directors  in  Reedley,  Calif;  Gwen 
Groff,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  writer/researcher  for  disarmament  group  in  England;  and  Linda 
and  Gary  Nafziger-Meiser,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  community  development  workers  in 
Zambia. 

Front  row — Lloyd  and  Evelyn  Fisher,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  SELFHELP  Crafts  workers  in 
Ephrata,  Pa.;  Janet  Landis,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  secretary  at  MCC  headquarters;  Kathleen 
Zook,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  receptionist/secretary  for  SELFHELP  Crafts  in  Ephrata,  Pa.;  Art 
Montoya,  Surprise,  Ariz.,  director  of  peace  education  and  draft  counseling  at  MCC  head- 
quarters; Karla  Gingerich,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  office  manager  of  MCC  U.S.  Peace  Section’s  of- 
fice in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Karen  Dueck  and  Charles  Bender  (and  children,  Lena  and 
Benjamin),  Kitchener,  Ont.,  community  development  workers  in  Chad. 


divided  into  four  parts  (each  one  7-13  minutes 
long)  that  parallel  the  chapters  in  the  book.  A 
discussion  guide  and  a copy  of  the  book  accom- 
pany the  video.  The  video  packet  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $69.50  ($97.30  in  Canada)  from  any 
Provident  Bookstore  or  from  MPH  at  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683.  It  can  also 
be  rented  from  any  Provident  Bookstore  or 
from  Sisters  & Brothers  at  125  E.  Lincoln  Ave., 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

•1986-87  resource  catalog  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  This  40-page  listing  de- 
scribes audiovisual  and  printed  materials 
about  the  mission  of  MCC,  hunger,  peacemak- 
ing, and  other  topics.  All  AVs — films,  slide 
sets,  videos,  and  filmstrips— are  available  for 
free  loan.  Most  printed  materials  are  also  free. 
The  catalog  can  be  obtained  from  MCC  at  Box 
M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  MCC  Canada  at  134 
Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9;  or  from 
any  other  MCC  office. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  West  Union,  Parnell,  Iowa:  Heather 
Gingerich,  Stephen  Gingerich,  Sheila  Leichty, 
Cathy  Slaubaugh,  Angie  Yoder,  Melanie  Yo- 
der, and  Renae  Yoder.  Roanoke,  Eureka,  III.: 
Eric  Detweiler,  Brad  Kennell,  and  Terry  Stal- 
ter.  Martins,  Orrville,  Ohio:  Bruce  Basinger, 
Joe  Graber,  Todd  Martin,  and  Brent  Kornhaus 
by  baptism  and  Chris  Nussbaum  by  confession 
of  faith. 

Special  meetings:  Paul  and  Grace  Brunner, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  at  Tedrow,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Nov.  9-12. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Allebach,  James  and  Sylvia  (Myers), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Christopher  Andre,  Sept.  19. 

Bachman,  Roger  and  Loretta,  Hopedale, 
111.,  second  child,  first  son,  Christian  David, 
Oct.  20. 

Baker,  Kenyon  and  Julie  (Landis),  Protec- 
tion, Kans.,  first  child,  Grant  Landis,  Oct.  11. 

Blank,  Nelson  and  Marilyn  (Kropf),  Mid- 
dlefield,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Cherissa  Joy,  Oct.  9. 

Graybeal,  John  and  Christine  (Markley), 
Myerstown,  Pa.,  first  children  (twins),  Mellissa 
and  Zachary,  Oct.  16. 

Hanbury,  Jeff  and  Jewellie  (Schaefer), 
Newport  News,  Va.,  second  son,  Jefferson 
Jakob,  born  on  May  31, 1985;  received  for  adop- 
tion on  Oct.  5. 

Kempf,  Dale  and  Kay  (Miller),  Lake  Villa, 
111.,  first  child,  David  John,  Aug.  14. 

Lichti,  Jim  and  Jennie  (Moyer),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  second  and  third  sons,  Timothy  Andrew 
and  Stephen  Jonathan,  Oct.  15. 

Loree,  Todd  and  Kathy  (Wagler),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  second  son,  Bradley  Paul, 
Sept.  24. 


stSC  Pontius 


Ochoa,  Richard  and  Bernadette  (Eppley), 
Woodbury,  Pa.,  third  son,  Shane  Michael,  Oct. 

6. 

Reimer,  Wes  and  Karen  (Regier),  Protec- 
tion, Kans.,  first  child,  Kristina  Kathleen,  Oct. 
20. 

Santiago,  Rolando  and  Raquel  (Trinidad), 
Albany,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Jared  R.,  Sept.  3. 

Scheerer,  Tim  and  Kathy  (Kellar),  Mil- 
verton, Ont.,  first  child,  Cara  Dawn,  Sept.  3. 

Shaffer,  Lamar  and  Pamela  (Noon), 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  second  son,  Douglas  Bryan, 
Oct.  13. 

Steckly,  Blane  and  Nancy  (Stuckey), 
Milford,  Nebr.,  first  child,  Jessica  Nicole,  Oct. 
16. 

Steiner,  Tim  and  Peggy  (Dorffer),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Ashley  Marie,  Sept.  5. 

Stichter,  Roger  and  Jane  (Ingold),  Nap- 
panee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Adam  Jay,  July  5. 

Yoder,  Edward  and  Carol  (Good),  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Vanessa  Grace, 
Oct.  10.  (One  child  deceased.) 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Albrecht-Campanaro.  Roger  Albrecht, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and 
Maria  Campanaro,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Catholic 


Church,  by  Lory  Keasey  and  Brice  Balmer, 
Oct.  4. 

Alderfer-Jenkins.  Joel  Alderfer,  Harleys- 
ville, Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Cindy  Jenkins, 
Creamery,  Pa.,  Upper  Skippack  cong.,  by  John 
Ruth  and  Charles  Ness,  Oct.  18. 

Gingrich-Dale.  Grant  Gingrich,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Sandra  Dale, 
Dunnville,  Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Wilmer 
Martin,  Oct.  4. 

Holsopple-Williams.  Dan  Holsopple,  Nor- 
ristown, Pa.,  Towamencin  cong.,  and  Leslie 
Williams,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  by  Harold  M.  Fly, 
Oct.  18. 

King-Pellman.  Rick  King,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Ann  Pellman, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Parkview  cong.,  by  Larry 
Hauder,  July  5. 

Kuepfer-Brick.  Keith  Kuepfer,  Millbank, 
Ont.,  Maple  View  cong.,  and  Sheryl  Brick, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  by  David 
Brubacher  and  Alvin  Leis,  Sept.  20. 

Miller-Kempf.  Byron  Miller,  Middletown, 
N.J.,  Congerville  (111.)  cong.,  and  Ellen  Kempf, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Perkasie  cong.,  by  James 
Burkholder,  July  12. 

Nafziger-Plank.  Brent  Nafziger,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  and  Rosie 
Plank.  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by 
Gerald  Good  and  Weldon  and  Florence 
Schloneger,  Oct.  18. 

Peachey-King.  Lowell  James  Peachey,  Mill 
Creek,  Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  and  Savilla  King, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Timothy 
Peachey,  Oct.  11. 

Skirving-Brenneman.  Robert  Skirving, 
London,  Ont.,  Anglican  Church,  and  Sandy 
Brenneman,  London,  Ont.,  Poole  cong.,  by 
David  Brubacher  and  Derwyn  Jones,  Oct.  4. 

Spiek-Miller.  Jim  Spiek  and  Kim  Miller, 
both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by 
Rocky  Miller,  sister  of  the  bride,  and  Sherm 
Kauffman,  Oct.  18. 

Spurgeon-Ahlbrandt.  J.  L.  Spurgeon,  Pro- 
tection, Kans.,  Protection  cong.,  and  Karen 
Ahlbrandt,  by  Robert  Troyer,  Oct.  11. 

Wray-Kinsinger.  Daniel  Wray,  Olathe, 
Kans.,  Nazarene  Church,  and  Rhonda  Kin- 
singer,  Olathe,  Kans.,  West  Union  cong.,  by 
Merv  Birky,  Sept.  27. 

Yoder-Troyer.  Ron  Yoder,  Brandon,  Fla., 
and  Margaret  Troyer,  Brandon,  Fla.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.  (Iowa  City),  by  Amzie  Yoder, 
father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  2. 


Joel  Kauffmann 


ALL  Rl&HT.frOD,  WE  ENGLISH  SPEAVUH& 
CREATURES  DEtAAND  TO  KNOW  IP  WE'RE 
STILL  VOOP  EAVORVTE  CREATURES  — 
EVEN  TUOO&H  OOP  CHORCUES  ARE 
DORMANT,  WHILE  THIRD  WORLD 
CHURCHES  EXPERIENCE 
RECORD  GROWTH 
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OBITUARIES 


Eshleman,  Clarence  B.,  son  of  Daniel  H. 
and  Susan  (Brackbill),  Eshleman,  was  born  in 
Salisbury  (Pa.)  Twp.,  Dec.  8,  1893;  died  at  the 
Mennonite  Home  on  Oct.  4, 1986;  aged  92  y.  On 
Feb.  22, 1917,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Rohrer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Dorothy  M.  and  Lois  L.),  2 sons  (D.  Rohrer 
and  C.  Marvin),  13  grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren, 8 foster  grandchildren,  foster 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Barbara 
Sauder).  He  was  a member  of  Paradise  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  8,  in  charge  of  Clair  B.  Eby,  Ralph 
G.  Ginder,  and  Fred  Martin;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Gerber,  Edward,  son  of  Lawrence  and 
Lovina  (Hershberger)  Gerber,  was  born  at 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  Nov.  25,  1910;  died  at 
Brenn-Field  Nursing  Center,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Oct.  13,  1986;  aged  75  y.  On  June  19,  1937,  he 
was  married  to  Marion  Wisseman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Noel,  Elliott, 
Stephen,  and  John),  2 daughters  (Diane  Eigsti 
and  Elaine  Nand),  14  grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Ralph  Gerber),  and  one  sister  (Mary 
Kreisher).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  (Lawrence,  Harold,  and  Ross),  and  an 
infant  sister  (Hallie).  He  was  a member  of  Orr- 
ville Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  17,  in  charge  of  Richard 
Ross;  interment  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Hartman,  Walter  Ervin,  son  of  Jacob  D. 
and  Eurie  (Showalter)  Hartman,  was  born  in 
West  Rockingham  County,  Va.,  Jan.  19,  1893; 
died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1986;  aged 
93  y.  He  was  married  to  Della  Layman,  who 
died  on  Nov.  18, 1966.  On  Mar.  31, 1968,  he  was 
married  to  Ruth  Burkholder,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Alta  Terry, 
Ruby  Whitelaw,  and  Juanita  McMullen),  one 
son  (Floyd  Hartman),  3 grandchildren,  and  5 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  the  oldest  charter 
member  of  the  Park  View  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  23,  in 
charge  of  Owen  Burkholder,  Harold  Eshleman, 
and  Ira  Miller;  interment  in  Weavers 
Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Paul  J.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Gingerich)  Hartzler,  was  born  in  Plainview, 
Tex.,  July  9,  1907;  died  at  his  home  on  Oct.  19, 
1986;  aged  79  y.  On  Aug.  4,  1930,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Esther  Corns,  who  died  in  1980.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Wayne  and  Charles),  3 
daughters  (Jean  Gerber,  Joanne  Zimmerly, 
and  Carol  Phillimore),  12  grandchildren,  2 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Alta 
Conrad).  He  was  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  memorial  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  23,  in  charge  of  James  Schrag; 
interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Keener,  Samuel  L.,  son  of  Walter  D.  and 
Ada  (Longenecker)  Keener,  was  born  in 
Manheim,  Pa.,  May  12,  1917;  died  at  his  home 
in  Dry  Run,  Pa.,  Oct.  8, 1986;  aged  69  v.  He  was 
married  to  Esther  Good,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 sons  (James,  Robert,  Fred, 
Paul,  and  Daniel),  5 daughters  (Ruby 
Gochnauer,  Linda  Tyson,  Sharon  Yeager, 
Joanna  Colby,  and  Reba  Faye  Keener),  21 
grandchildren,  5 brothers  (Edwin,  Walter, 
John,  Harold,  and  Lincoln),  and  4 sisters  (Mary 
Miller,  Virgi  Keener,  Helen  Hess,  and  Barbara 
Reed).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Larry  S.).  He  was  a member  of  Shady  Pine 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Good  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  11,  in 
charge  of  Russel  Zeager,  Samuel  Sollenberger, 
and  Jay  Bechtold;  interment  in  Good 
Cemetery. 

Kenagy,  Bertha  Neuschwander,  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Emma  Neuschwander,  was  born 
at  Silverton,  Oreg.,  Feb.  2,  1885;  died  at  the 
Mennonite  Home,  Albany,  Oreg.,  Oct.  15, 1986; 


aged  101  y.  On  Oct.  10,  1912,  she  was  married 
to  Urie  Kenagy,  who  died  on  Feb.  2, 1968.  Sur- 
viving are  5 sons  (Ivan,  Raymond,  Clifford, 
Percy,  and  Benjamin),  4 daughters  (Emma, 
Agnes  Schrock,  Mildred,  and  Pauline  Miller), 
18  grandchildren,  and  31  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grandson. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Melvin 
Schrock  and  Roy  Hostetler;  interment  in 
Fairview  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Musser,  Morris,  son  of  Henry  and  Anna 
(Royer)  Musser,  was  born  at  Smithville,  Ohio, 
July  25,  1906;  died  at  Brenn-Field  Nursing 
Center  on  Oct.  8,  1986;  aged  80  y.  On  Nov.  24, 
1932,  he  was  married  to  Irene  Ramseyer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (James),  2 
daughters  (Morrene  Yoder  and  Margaret 
Baker),  9 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild, 
one  brother  (Forrest),  and  one  sister  (Sadie 
Schmucker).  He  was  a member  of  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  10,  in  charge  of  James 
Schrag;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Reschly,  Henry,  son  of  Joseph  and  Barbara 
(Nebel)  Reschly,  was  born  in  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Feb.  2, 1905;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Oct.  16,  1986;  aged  81  y.  On  June  4, 1931, 
he  was  married  to  Mabel  Roth,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Carl,  Ronald,  and 
Wilbur),  2 daughters  (Dorothy  Norris  and 
Beverly  Ockert),  12  grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandchildren, 3 stepgrandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Ervin).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
sons  (Le  Roy  and  Jerry)  and  one  grandson.  He 
was  a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  19,  in  charge  of  Edmond  Miller;  interment 
in  Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Slabaugh,  Ada  Miller,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Mary  (Schrock)  Miller,  was  born  in 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  20,  1905;  died  at 
Walnut  Hills  Nursing  Home,  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  Oct.  13, 1986;  aged  81  y.  On  Feb.  21, 1922, 
she  was  married  to  Simon  Slabaugh,  who  died 
on  July  11,  1979.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Dorothy  Lawhun  and  Pauline  Breitenstein),  2 
sons  (Robert  L.  and  Simon,  Jr.),  21  grand- 
children, and  39  great-grandchildren.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  (Betty)  and 
one  son  (Ferman).  She  was  a member  of 
Hartville  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  16,  in  charge  of 
Richard  Ross  and  Stan  Slabaugh;  interment  in 
Mt.  Peace  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Nettie  Bechtel,  daughter  of  Noah 
and  Mary  Bechtel,  was  born  in  Mannheim, 
Ont.,  Apr.  20, 1901;  died  of  cancer  at  Stratford 
(Ont.)  Hospital  on  Sept.  27,  1986;  aged  85  y.  In 
1943,  she  was  married  to  Roy  Snyder,  who  died 
in  1971.  Surviving  are  one  stepson  (Lome 
Snyder),  2 stepdaughters  (Adeline  Schiedel 
and  Lucinda  Wyse),  9 grandchildren,  9 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Edna  Lugibihl). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and  4 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Riverdale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  4,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Zehr  and 
David  K.  Jantzi;  interment  in  Bloomingdale 
Cemetery. 

Stoudt,  Mary  Ellen  Alderfer,  daughter  of 
Abram  and  Amanda  (Kratz)  Alderfer,  was 
born  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  July  12,  1907; 
died  at  her  home  in  Souderton,  Pa.;  aged  79  y. 
In  June  1927,  she  was  married  to  Jacob  N. 
Stoudt,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(Curtis  A.  and  Merrill  A.),  5 grandchildren, 
and  12  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Towamencin  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  19,  in  charge 
of  Glenn  Alderfer  and  Harold  Fly;  interment 
in  the  Towamencin  Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Willis  G.,  son  of  Gideon  A.  and  Mat- 
tie  D.  (Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Wellman, 
Iowa,  Nov.  10,  1900;  died  at  Parkview  Manor, 
Wellman,  Iowa,  Sept.  14,  1986;  aged  85  y.  On 
Oct.  1,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Ann 
Bender,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 


sons  (Donald  W.,  Robert  E.,  Marion  L.,  and 
Keith  E.),  2 foster  daughters  (Katie  Miller  and 
Esther  Coblentz),  14  grandchildren,  12  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (Dave  G.).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 grandchildren  and 
3 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  West  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  16,  in  charge  of  Merv  Birky, 
Lonnie  Yoder,  and  Emery  Hochstetler;  inter- 
ment in  West  Union  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Zachary  Sean,  son  of  Galen  and 
Gloria  (Vance)  Yoder,  was  stillborn  at 
University  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  3, 
1986.  Surviving  is  one  brother  (Caleb).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  West  Union  Mennonite 
Church  on  Oct.  7,  in  charge  of  Merv  Birky  and 
Anne  Stuckey;  interment  in  West  Union 
Church  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  board  of  directors,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov. 
13-14 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  Lombard,  111.,  Nov.  13-15 
Illinois  Conference  fall  meeting,  Nov.  14-15 
Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Dec.  3-6 

Christian  Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
16-18 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting, 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Jan.  23-24 

Congregational  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
23-25 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  29 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Jan.  30-31 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12 
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Special  Days  in  1987 


New  Year's  Day  .January  1 

Epiphany January  6 

Church  School  Day February  22 

Disability  Awareness  Week March  1 -7 

Ash  Wednesday .March  4 

World  Day  of  Prayer March  6 

First  Sunday  in  Lent .March  8 

Palm  Sunday  {Passion  Sunday)  . April  12 

Holy  Week . April  12-18 

Maundy  Thursday .April  16 

Good  Friday April  17 

Easter  Sunday April  19 

Spring  Missions  Month April  1 9-June  7 

Evangelism  and  Church  Planting  Sunday  April  26 

National  Family  Week May  3-10 

Mother's  Day May  10 

Victory  Day  (Canada)  May  1 8 

Memorial  Day  (U.S.) May  25 

Ascension  Day May  28 

Whitsunday  (Pentecost)  June  7 

Mennonite  World  Fellowship  Sunday June  7 

Children's  Sunday  June  14 

Father's  Day .June  21 

Canada  Day July  1 

Independence  Day  (U.S.) July  4 

Peace  Sunday July  5 

General  Assembly July  7-12 

Civic  Holiday  (Canada)  August  3 

Back-to-School  Day  August  23 

Labor  Day  September  7 

Mutual  Aid  Sunday September  20 

World  Communion  Sunday  October  4 

Thanksgiving  Day  (Canada) October  12 

Reformation  Sunday October  25 

Fall  Missions  Month November 

Stewardship  Day November  1 

Bible  Sunday November  22 

National  Bible  Week November  22-29 

Thanksgiving  Day  (U.S.)  November  26 

First  Sunday  in  Advent November  29 

Christmas  Day . . December  25 

Boxing  Day  (Canada) December  26 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 

Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Assemblies  of  God  congregation  is 
fastest  growing  U.S.  church 

The  fastest-growing  church  in  America 
is  an  Assemblies  of  God  congregation  in 
Arizona,  and  the  largest  is  a Baptist  con- 
gregation in  Indiana,  according  to  a 
survey  published  in  a recent  issue  of 
Ministries  Today  magazine.  The  fastest- 
growing  church  in  1985  was  First 
Assembly  of  God  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  which 
gained  2,307  new  worshipers  for  a total  of 
7,688.  First  Baptist  Church  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  was  the  largest  church  in  the 
country  last  year,  with  19,320  worshipers, 
representing  a gain  of  620. 

In  a list  citing  the  fastest-growing 
church  in  each  of  the  50  states,  32  of  those 
mentioned  were  Assemblies  of  God  con- 
gregations. “This  is  the  first  time  they 
have  outnumbered  Baptist  churches  in 
growth,”  said  Elmer  Towns  of  Church 
Leadership  Institute  in  Lynchburg,  Va., 
who  has  been  conducting  the  survey  for 
the  past  15  years.  Pentecostal  churches 
such  as  the  Assemblies  of  God  are  grow- 
ing, he  said,  “because  they  usually 
provide  greater  involvement  by 
worshipers  in  the  service  and  they  offer 
exciting  services.”  He  also  noted  the  use 
of  buses  in  getting  people  to  church. 


Backers  of  life  issues  seek 
common  understanding 

Christians  opposed  to  abortion,  anti- 
nuclear activists,  and  foes  of  capital 
punishment  gathered  recently  from 
across  the  United  States  at  Bluffton 
(Ohio)  College — a General  Conference 
Mennonite  school— for  a “Sanctity  of 
Life”  conference.  They  were  drawn  by  a 
common  Christian  commitment  to  work 
to  protect  life.  But  any  hope  that  they 
could  forge  an  umbrella  political  move- 
ment was  dashed  soon  after  their  arrival 
as  they  were  reminded  that  they  were 
divided  in  their  concepts  of  life  and  how 
to  protect  it. 

The  over  100  participants  represented 
Roman  Catholics,  traditional  peace 
churches  including  the  host  Mennonites, 
and  mainline  and  evangelical  Protes- 
tants. Organizers  said  they  were  tired  of 
seeing  Christians  treat  others  as  if  they 
didn’t  care  about  life  because  they  had 
chosen  to  emphasize  a particular  aspect 
of  it. 

Activists  representing  the  several 
points  of  view  were  mixed  randomly  in 
small  groups.  One  group  reported:  “We 


all  see  the  need  to  protect  life.  But  we  also 
see  that  some  people  are  hurt  by  the  pro- 
tection. We  agree  God’s  will  is  involved, 
but  it’s  not  the  same  for  each  person.” 

A Mennonite  said  her  experience  work- 
ing with  people  in  the  South  American 
liberation  movement  had  not  caused  her 
to  waver  in  her  pacifism.  Yet,  she  said, 
she  couldn’t  insist  that  they  too  should  be 
pacifists.  By  the  same  reasoning,  she 
said,  she  personally  opposes  abortion  but 
cannot  bring  herself  to  support  a law  that 
would  “make  criminals  out  of  young 
women”  who  violate  her  belief. 

Longer  pastoral  tenures  due  to 
economics,  not  skills,  says  expert 

A trend  toward  longer  tenure  for 
Southern  Baptist  pastors  may  be  due 
more  to  economic  factors  than  to  min- 
istry skills,  says  an  official  at  the  Baptist 
Sunday  School  Board  in  Nashville.  Ac- 
cording to  Dwayne  Conner,  pastoral 
ministries  consultant  for  the  board, 
ministers  are  staying  at  churches  longer 
because  “more  pastors  own  their  homes, 
it  is  harder  to  sell  homes  between  moves, 
and  congregations  face  financial  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  money  they  can 
spend  to  relocate  ministers.” 

Under  the  Baptist  system,  congrega- 
tions hire  and  fire  their  own  pastors.  A 
new  study  by  the  board  showed  that 
average  tenure  for  Southern  Baptist  pas- 
tors is  now  4.6  years,  up  from  the  2.7 
years  reported  in  a previous  survey. 

Speaking  at  a recent  conference  on 
longer  pastorates,  Conner  said  it  takes 
from  five  to  seven  years  for  a minister  to 
be  regarded  as  the  pastor  of  church  mem- 
bers, and  not  merely  their  preacher.  He 
said  the  most  significant  contributions 
are  made  by  “pastors  with  long,  healthy 
tenures.  Short  tenure  tends  to  be  repeat- 
ing a cycle  of  hope  and  frustration.” 


Elie  Wiesel,  Nobel  winner, 
teaches  ‘a  holy  lesson’ 

Author  Elie  Wiesel,  58,  who  was 
awarded  this  year’s  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
may  have  done  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual to  bring  the  significance  of  the  Ho- 
locaust to  the  consciousness  of  the 
modern  world.  He  is  even  credited  with 
having  coined  the  term  that  now 
describes  the  Nazi  slaughter  of  Jews  in 
Europe  during  World  War  II. 

A message  from  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  was  among  those  congratu- 
lating the  writer  when  the  award  was  an- 
nounced recently.  “You  are  ceaselessly 
striking  the  bells  of  collective  memory, 
the  pain  of  the  murdered  Jews,”  Peres 
said.  “Without  forgetting  our  people’s 
isolation  in  the  darkness  of  the  Ho- 
locaust, you  teach  us  untiringly  a holy 
lesson.” 

Wiesel  has  spoken  out  on  behalf  of 
South  African  blacks,  Baha’is  in  Iran, 
Cambodian  refugees,  and  other 


persecuted  peoples  in  the  past  decade, 
while  continuing  his  lifelong  pursuit  of 
reminding  the  world  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Nazi  concentration  camps  that  claimed 
the  lives  of  his  parents  and  his  youngest 
sister.  He  survived  both  Auschwitz  and 
Buchenwald  and  has  written  about  his 
own  experiences  and  those  of  other  vic- 
tims, both  living  and  dead. 

Born  into  a Hasidic  Jewish  family  in 
what  is  now  northern  Rumania,  his 
experiences  in  the  Holocaust  only 
deepened  Wiesel’s  search  for  understand- 
ing God.  Wiesel  is  now  an  American 
citizen. 


Waldheim  initialed  anti- Jewish 
propaganda,  Jewish  group  says 

Austrian  President  Kurt  Waldheim 
initialed  a propaganda  packet  that  called 
for  killing  Jews  during  World  War  II,  ac- 
cording to  the  World  Jewish  Congress. 
WJC  has  been  releasing  documentation  of 
Waldheim’s  activities  in  the  war  since 
March,  when  the  former  United  Nations 
secretary  general  was  a candidate  for  the 
Austrian  presidency. 

Since  his  election  in  June,  the  organiza- 
tion has  continued  to  issue  documents  of 
Waldheim’s  involvement  with  Nazi 
activities  in  an  effort  to  have  the  Justice 
Department  bar  him  from  entering  the 
United  States.  WJC  said  the  propaganda 
pamphlets  were  discovered  in  the  U.S. 
National  Archives. 


Years  of  work  by  church  groups 
behind  the  rush  to  sanctions 

Congressional  action  that  overturned  a 
presidential  veto  of  U.S.  sanctions 
against  South  Africa,  considered  by 
many  the  most  serious  foreign  policy 
defeat  suffered  by  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  is  the  latest  sign  of  how  deep  the 
sentiment  against  apartheid  runs  in 
American  society. 

Another  demonstration  of  this  feel- 
ing— and  one  that  long  preceded  the  ac- 
tion by  Congress — is  the  religious  com- 
munity’s success  in  calling  attention  to 
the  injustice  of  apartheid  and  in  convinc- 
ing denominations  and  church  agencies  to 
divest  from  firms  doing  business  in  South 
Africa. 

“We  are  entering  a whole  new  chapter 
in  the  South  Africa  struggle,”  said  Tim 
Smith,  director  of  Interfaith  Center  for 
Corporate  Responsibility — a coalition  of 
17  Protestant  denominations  and  220 
Roman  Catholic  orders  and  dioceses 
which  coordinates  investment  decisions 
for  its  members. 

The  previous  chapter  had  been  a long 
one.  Fifteen  years  ago,  discussion  of  the 
church’s  role  in  business  life  was  mostly 
theoretical.  Today  the  church  is  working 
to  influence  business  decisions,  carefully 
scrutinizing  the  social  impact  of 
American  corporations. 
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People  who  cannot  read 


“ Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ” 

— Matthew  18:3 

uIfyou  can  read,  thank  a teacher.  ” — bumper  sticker 

When  the  Reader’s  Digest  and  the  Washington  Specta- 
tor highlight  the  same  problem  it  must  be  a problem 
indeed.  The  problem  described  in  the  October  Digest  and 
the  October  15  Spectator  is  the  deterioration  in  U.S. 
public  schools. 

Typically  the  former  approaches  the  issue  from  the 
perspective  of  a dedicated  teacher  while  the  latter  assem- 
bles anecdotes  and  statistics.  The  statistics  are  im- 
pressive and  depressing.  Twenty-three  million  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  reported,  are  functionally  illiterate.  That’s 
roughly  10  percent,  one  in  ten  of  us.  This  is  not  some 
underdeveloped  country.  This  is  the  USA.  One  wonders  if 
this  is  a sign  that  we  are  past  our  prime  and  hastening  on 
the  road  toward  cultural  oblivion. 

Why  should  it  be  that  23  million  Americans  can’t  read? 
A few,  it  may  be,  lack  the  intellectual  ability,  but  this 
cannot  be  true  of  all.  As  we  dig  into  the  issue,  we  will  ob- 
serve that  for  some,  it  is  a lack  of  motivation.  They  do  not 
seem  to  wish  to  learn  what  the  schools  have  to  offer  them. 

Among  the  demotivators  are  poor  teaching,  poor  school 
administration,  and  a low  priority  given  to  education.  For 
example,  says  the  Spectator,  the  newest  U.S.  Air  Force 
toy,  the  Stealth  bomber,  has  cost  $7  billion.  This  $7 
billion,  it  is  implied,  has  been  cut  from  other  government 
endeavors,  including  support  for  schools.  A teacher 
shortage  is  expected  and  some  schools  lack  textbooks.  If 
the  country  is  to  survive  as  a civilized  entity,  more 
resources  must  go  into  teaching. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  this.  In  the  Digest  article 
“Tales  Out  of  School,”  Patrick  Welsh  describes  the  ec- 
stasy and  agony  of  life  as  a high  school  English  teacher. 
One  of  his  frustrations  is  the  time  and  energy  the  school 
puts  into  “parenting,”  taking  on  responsibilities  that 
should  be  shouldered  at  home. 

“I  see  too  many  parents  who  want  a quick  fix  for  their 
kids,”  the  guidance  director  tells  him.  “Parents  are 
tired. . . . It’s  an  across-the-board  phenomenon,  from  the 
wealthiest  to  the  poorest.  So  many  people  who  are  the  pic- 
ture of  confidence  and  success  in  their  careers  are 
desperate  when  it  concerns  their  children”  (p.  228).  Many 
of  these  are  “latchkey”  children  who  do  not  expect  to  find 
a parent  at  home  when  they  return  from  school.  They  are 
setting  too  many  of  their  own  standards. 

A former  U.S.  president  spoke  of  a malaise  abroad  in 
the  land.  I do  not  recall  what  symptoms  he  was  referring 


to  but  I do  remember  that  this  president  was  rejected  for 
another  who  emphasizes  happy  talk.  But  it  takes  more 
than  happy  talk  to  solve  the  problems  of  parents  who 
have  given  up  on  parenting.  Unless  enough  people  care 
enough  to  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  motivation  of  the 
young,  all  will  be  lost. 

Indeed  to  the  problems  of  education  we  can  add  those  of 
drugs  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases  such  as  AIDS. 
This  terminal  illness  has  received  prominent  coverage 
recently.  Typically,  the  answer  is  to  throw  money  at  it. 
Educate  young  people  on  how  to  protect  themselves. 

In  the  flurry  over  AIDS  I found  it  interesting  to  note 
what  seems  to  be  missing  as  a solution.  It  is  agreed  by  all 
that  parents  have  to  get  involved,  but  no  one  seems  able 
to  call  for  the  ultimate  solution,  the  scriptural  approach 
of  conversion  and  a new  life  dedicated  to  Jesus.  Perhaps 
Newsweek  moves  in  that  direction.  It  quotes  “Ellen 
Wagman,  director  of  training  at  ETR  Associates  in  Santa 
Cruz,  California,”  who  says,  “The  parents’ job  is  to  instill 
values  so  that  children  will  be  able  to  make  the  right 
choices  as  they  grow  up.  Then  we  just  have  to  hope  and 
pray”  (Nov.  9,  p.  67). 

This  is  the  first  notice  of  prayer  as  a solution  to  the  cur- 
rent malaise  which  I have  observed  in  the  public  media. 
What  Wagman  implies  by  her  statement  isn’t  clear,  but 
at  least  she  acknowledges  the  spiritual  dimension  of  the 
problem.  This  is  nothing  new  to  Bible  readers. 

Not  long  ago  I was  with  a group  considering  the  third 
chapter  of  Colossians  and  was  impressed  at  the  functional 
spirituality  advocated  there.  Because  the  new  Christians 
have  been  “raised  with  Christ”  they  are  expected  to 
abstain  from  a long  list  of  negative  behaviors  and  to 
adopt  a similar  list  of  positive  ones.  It  is  the  Pauline  solu- 
tion to  spiritual  malaise. 

Is  it  too  simple  to  say  that  people  who  cannot  read  need 
to  be  converted?  Yes,  of  course,  it  is.  On  the  other  hand 
the  humility  and  inquisitiveness  of  children  which  Jesus 
affirmed  is  being  lost  by  many  at  an  early  age.  This  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  problem. 

To  spend  the  money  for  schools  instead  of  military 
hardware  would  be  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  un- 
less there  is  a spirit  of  inquiry,  a love  of  learning,  a reason 
for  living,  we  can  only  expect  continued  deterioration  of 
the  country  and  our  way  of  life.  From  the  Spectator.  “As 
Prince  Charles  said  at  Harvard  last  month,  ‘We  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  avert  disaster  we  have 
not  only  to  teach  men  to  make  things,  but  also  to  produce 
people  who  have  complete  moral  control  over  the  things 
they  make.’  ” People  who  cannot  read  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  find  this  level  of  discernment. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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One  of  two  1986  Lark  Awards  recognizes  Navajo  leaders 


Burbanks  continue  to  hear  the  call 

by  Richard  L.  Benner 


Naswood  Burbank  tells  the  story  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

It  was  one  of  many  knocks  on  the  door 
he  and  his  wife,  Bertha,  had  come  to  ex- 
pect in  their  work  back  in  the  late  1950s. 
This  time  it  was  a worried  father  report- 
ing that  his  son  was  deathly  sick  with 
some  kind  of  stomach  virus.  They  must 
come  quickly. 

They  piled  into  the  Jeep  and  sped 
across  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in 
Arizona  to  the  family  hogan  as  the  sun 
was  setting  on  the  hot,  dry  desert.  After 
determining  that  more  than  a few  as- 
pirins were  needed  to  quiet  the  little 
fellow,  they  headed  for  Sage  Memorial 
Hospital,  about  50  miles  away  in  Ganado. 
Meanwhile,  black  thunderheads  started 
forming  and  soon  the  rains  came — in  tor- 
rents! 

On  the  way  they  met  two  well-dressed 
Navajo  officials  whose  car  had  already 
been  grounded  from  the  flooding.  Bur- 
banks added  them  to  their  load.  Mean- 
while a caravan  of  another  pickup  and  a 
larger  truck  had  formed — a common 
practice  on  the  slippery  desert  roads 
when  flash  flooding  occurred.  Together 
they  wended  their  way  across  the  desert. 

Soon  the  clutch  went  out  on  the  Jeep, 
so  everyone  piled  into  the  pickup  and  the 
big  truck.  But  within  three  to  four  miles 
of  Black  Mountain  Mission  near  Chinle, 
where  Burbanks  planned  to  treat  the  sick 
boy  from  their  own  medicine  cabinet  with 
Bertha’s  professional  nursing  skills,  the 
pickup  stalled. 

Now  down  to  one  vehicle,  they  strug- 
gled on  through  the  dashing  rain,  decid- 
ing instead  to  head  to  Cottonwood,  where 
Mennonite  Board  of  Mission  workers 
Stan  and  Arlie  Weaver  lived.  Then  the 
truck  broke  down,  forcing  the  travelers  to 
walk  to  Weavers’  house.  When  this  mot- 
ley group  finally  entered  Weavers’ 
kitchen,  they  almost  forgot  their  main 


Richard  L.  Benner,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  a 
graduate  student  in  mass  communications  at 
Arizona  State  University.  He  is  a former  news- 
paper owner  and  publisher. 


mission — the  boy  with  the  stomach  pains. 
Then  the  truth  came  out — the  boy  had 
eaten  too  much  watermelon,  swallowing 
seeds  and  all.  They  were  all  too  exhausted 
and  irritated  to  laugh.  The  boy  was  better 
the  next  day. 

Agony  and  ecstasy.  Burbanks,  mis- 
sionaries—appointed  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions— to  their  own  Navajo 
people  for  22  years,  can  laugh  at  the  in- 
cident now.  At  the  time,  though,  it  was 
serious  business,  and  shows  the  agony 
and  the  ecstasy  of  that  mission  over  two 


The  pain  was  real  with 
the  coming  together  of 
two  vastly  different 
cultures. 


decades  of  rapid  cultural  change  for  these 
native  Americans  living  on  the  remote  re- 
servations of  Northern  Arizona. 

Naswood,  the  first  ordained  Mennonite 
minister  among  the  Navajos  and  speaker 
for  Navajo  Gospel  Hour,  talks  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  about  the  work  as  if  he 
were  preparing  his  first  15-minute  broad- 
cast taping  under  the  direction  of  his 
spiritual  mentor  and  friend,  Stanley 
Weaver. 

Bertha,  a timid  nurse  from  Montgom- 
ery County,  Pennsylvania,  who  followed 
a calling  from  an  exciting  Voluntary 
Service  experience,  is  just  as  enthusiastic. 
She  tells  of  the  strains  it  placed  upon  her 
own  family  back  home  when  they  learned 
of  her  proposed  marriage  to  a Navajo.  But 
it  is  all  behind  her  now — an  integral  part 
of  the  call  and  the  character-building  that 
brought  healing  and  warmth  to  Navajo 
families  needing  some  tenderness  and  an 
invitation  to  a new  life. 

It  was  a great  combination. 

Naswood,  the  friendly  radio  voice 


reaching  some  175,000  Navajos  in  their 
hogans  scattered  over  that  baked  desert, 
had  immediate  recognition  and  entree. 
He  would  read  the  Bible  and  pray  as  the 
family  gathered  around,  while  Bertha,  a 
graduate  of  La  Junta  Nursing  School  in 
Colorado,  would  inject  penicillin,  dis- 
pense medication,  and  deliver  babies. 
They  were  busy  day  and  night,  having 
barely  enough  time  for  themselves  as  a 
family.  It  wasn’t  an  easy  beginning  for 
their  marriage. 

Alienation  from  families.  The  pain 
was  real  with  the  coming  together  of  two 
vastly  different  cultures,  cemented  only 
by  a deep,  abiding  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Both  felt  the  call  to  serve  the  Navajos,  but 
both  first  knew  the  alienation  from  fami- 
lies who  were  puzzled  at  the  prospect  of 
marriage. 

Bertha  grew  up  in  a Mennonite  com- 
munity during  the  late  1940s  and  early 
1950s  that  generally  disapproved  of  ad- 
vanced degrees,  especially  for  women. 
She  felt  the  strains  of  this  separation,  not 
to  mention  her  extending  the  call  as  a VS 
worker  (1952-53)  at  an  American  Indian 
migrant  camp  in  New  Mexico  to  marry  a 
Navajo  Indian  (1959)  and  work  together 
as  missionaries. 

She  throws  all  this  off  with  a laugh 
now,  however,  wanting  to  hurry  on  to  the 
flip  side  of  the  coin  and  praise  her  home 
congregation  of  Salford  Mennonite 
Church  in  Harleysville,  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  support  it  gave  the  work  from  the  be- 
ginning. After  learning  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  they  always  received  both  her 
and  Naswood  with  open  arms  when  they 
would  return  for  family  visits  and  to 
report  on  the  work.  “And  they  just  loved 
our  boys,  Mike  and  Tim,”  she  says. 

Naswood  experienced  similar  family 
alienation.  The  Navajos  virtually  banned 
him  from  their  homes.  When  asked  why 
he  slept  at  the  mission  when  first  work- 
ing for  Stanley  and  Arlie  Weaver,  the 
first  white  missionaries  who  came  to 
Navajoland,  he  said  his  family  ridiculed 
him  and  said  if  he  was  going  to  accept  the 
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white  man’s  religion,  he  might  as  well 
sleep  in  his  house.  The  feelings  of  white 
contamination  were  so  strong,  Naswood 
reports,  that  in  those  early  days  the 
village  medicine  man  would  perform  a 
ceremonial  cleansing  dance  for  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

It  was  not  easy  working  against  deeply 
entrenched  familial  customs,  but  Bur- 
banks, with  faith  in  God  and  commitment 
to  each  other,  overcame  the  obstacles  and 
have  witnessed  effectively  to  their  people. 

Special  people.  Burbanks  are  special 
people,  say  their  co-workers.  Not  only 
were  they  strong  in  their  faith,  they  to- 
gether had  the  special  skills  to  convey  the 
gospel  message  effectively. 

Stanley  Weaver,  now  an  interim  pastor 
in  Nebraska  who  considered  Naswood  a 
part  of  the  family,  notes  that  it  wasn’t 
easy  for  Naswood  to  stand  alone  as  the 
first  Christian  in  his  family.  But  because 
of  his  unswerving  faith,  many  members 
of  his  family  began  to  take  seriously  the 
gospel  message  and  its  claims  on  their 
lives.  “Always  single-minded  in  his  goals 
and  work,”  says  Stanley,  “Naswood  has 
made  the  message  of  salvation  more  com- 
pelling for  other  Navajos.” 

Bertha  says  her  husband,  basically  a 
self-educated  person,  has  always  handled 
both  the  Navajo  and  English  languages 
well.  “The  family  is  linguistic,”  she  says, 
noting  that  Naswood’s  sister  has  served 
as  an  interpreter.  Stanley  Weaver  leaned 
heavily  on  Naswood  as  an  interpreter  in 
those  early  years. 

“Both  Naswood  and  Bertha  are  gifted 
and  faithful  mission  workers,”  says 
Simon  Gingerich,  formerly  Home  Mis- 
sions director  at  MBM.  “They  both  study 
the  Bible  with  devotion  and  skill.  Both 
are  gifted  teachers.  Naswood  has  the 
spiritual  gifts  needed  by  pastors.  God’s 
spirit  seems  to  fill  and  empower  his 
ministry.  Bertha  faithfully  used  her 
training  and  gifts  as  a nurse  and  home- 
maker in  the  mission  at  Black  Mountain.” 

“Naswood  saw  radio  as  a unique  tool 
for  sharing  the  good  news  with  the  Na- 
vajo people,”  says  Kenneth  Weaver,  di- 
rector of  MBM  Media  Ministries.  “When  a 
new  idea  is  being  presented  to  Navajos 
for  their  consideration,  they  tend  to  listen 
and  reflect  rather  than  dialogue.  The 
thinking  process  then  goes  on  in  their 
own  privacy.  Only  after  they  have 
thought  about  it  and  drawn  some  conclu- 
sions do  they  tend  to  discuss  or  debate. 
Naswood’s  use  of  the  radio  as  a one-way 
communication  channel  was  an  ad- 
vantage rather  than  a disadvantage.  He 
used  radio  as  an  integrated  part  of  his 
congregational  ministry  at  Black  Moun- 
tain, as  well  as  opening  doors  for  witness 


across  the  reservation.” 

Naswood  still  shares  the  preparation  of 
sermons  with  his  brother  Peter  for  Na- 
vajo Gospel  Hour.  The  sermon  tapes  are 
recorded  at  Grace  Mennonite  Church  in 
Phoenix,  where  Burbanks  are  members, 
and  sent  to  Peter  on  the  reservation  for 
producing  and  mailing  to  two  radio  sta- 
tions. The  program  currently  airs  three 
times  a week  on  each  station,  which  to- 
gether are  heard  well  beyond  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  reservations.  The  15-minute 
program  consists  of  one  or  two  verses  of 
song,  Scripture  reading,  and  a sermon. 
(Peter  is  pastor  of  Blue  Gap  Mennonite 
Church  near  Chinle.) 


Naswood  and  Bertha 
overcame  the  obstacles 
and  have  witnessed 
effectively  to  their 
people. 


Move  to  Phoenix.  Burbanks  moved  in 
1981  to  Phoenix,  where  Naswood  now 
works  for  a Mennonite  builder,  Roy 
Swartz.  Bertha,  working  part-time  as  a 
nanny  for  a banker  family,  misses  using 
her  nursing  skills  on  the  reservation,  but 
assists  Naswood  in  his  study  and  work. 

And  what  do  Burbanks  think  as  they 
look  back  on  their  22  years  on  the  reserva- 
tion? They  are  a bit  pensive  about  the 
past. 

“We  got  to  the  place,  at  Black  Mountain 
Mission,  when  we  wondered  really  what 
we  were  doing  there,”  says  Naswood.  “We 
both  experienced  the  empty-nest  feeling 
after  our  boys  were  in  school;  new  blood 
was  needed,  we  felt,  in  church  leadership 
and  our  boys  needed  a larger  youth  fel- 
lowship with  which  to  identify.” 

As  far  as  their  mission  among  the 
Navajos  is  concerned,  the  need  for 
medical  care  among  families  changed  in 
the  early  1970s  when  public  health  on  the 
reservation  took  over.  The  pickup  truck, 
one  of  the  agents  of  social  change,  mobi- 
lized the  Navajo  family,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  work  off  the  reservation  and  a 
more  diffused  social  life  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

“When  we  would  go  to  visit  the  fami- 
lies, we’d  find  only  the  children  at  home,” 
Bertha  reports  with  some  sadness.  “Life 
on  the  reservation  has  changed.  The 
young  people  are  seeking  job  and  training 
opportunities  in  the  big  cities  and  are  not 
returning.” 


Both  of  them  see  the  need  for  younger, 
fresher,  aggressive  leadership  for  the  con- 
gregation. They  report  with  great  plea- 
sure the  fact  that  Henry  Smiley,  once 
obsessed  with  all  of  the  Navajo  vices,  is 
now  dedicating  his  energies  to  the  Lord  as 
pastor  of  Black  Mountain  Mennonite 
Church. 

New  ministry.  Burbanks,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  Ray  Horst,  director  of 
Evangelism  and  Church  Development  for 
MBM,  who  has  facilitated  discussions 
with  Grace  Mennonite  Church  and  South- 
west Conference,  are  considering  a new 
ministry  to  the  Navajos,  especially  young 
people,  who  have  left  the  reservation  and 
are  seeking  job  and  educational  opportu- 
nities in  the  huge  metropolitan  area  of 
Phoenix. 

“The  message  of  Christianity  never 
changes,”  says  Naswood,  “but  the 
cultural  front  is  always  changing.  Maybe 
this  is  our  mission,  at  this  stage  in  life, 
when  we  need  to  be  here  primarily  for  the 
sake  of  our  family,  but  perhaps  extending 
it  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  others  of  our 
families  experiencing  the  complexities 
and  frustrations  of  life  outside  the  re- 
servation.” 

Characteristic  of  two  special  persons 
with  a high  sense  of  mission,  Burbanks 
continue  to  hear  the  call. 


Burbanks  receive  award 

One  of  two  1986  James  and  Rowena 
Lark  Awards  will  be  presented  to  Nas- 
wood and  Bertha  Burbank  on  Novem- 
ber 27  during  the  Southwest  Confer- 
ence annual  meeting  in  Phoenix.  The 
other  one  was  presented  to  Merle  and 
Esther  Stoltzfus  of  Hopewell  Men- 
nonite Church,  Elverson,  Pennsyl- 
vania, earlier  this  month. 

The  award  was  established  in  1979 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  to  an- 
nually recognize  persons  who  have 
faithfully  served  the  Lord  through  ef- 
fective church  planting  and  develop- 
ment in  North  America.  Larks  were 
pioneer  home  missions  workers,  and 
James  was  the  first  black  ordained 
pastor  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Lark  Award  nominees  are  selected 
by  MBM  Home  Ministries  staff  and 
conference  mission  leaders.  The  MBM 
Board  of  Directors  confers  the  award. 
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The  Mennonite  membership  muddle 


by  Larry  Augsburger 

One  of  the  most  intractable  problems  I have  en- 
countered in  my  seven  years  pastoring  two  Mennonite 
congregations  is  the  issue  of  church  membership.  Of 
course  every  church  likes  to  report  a high  membership 
figure.  That’s  perceived  as  a sign  of  church  vitality.  But 
there  comes  a time  in  every  church  year  when  the  good 
brothers  and  sisters  shrink  from  that  number — the 
budget-making  time  of  year. 

The  process  goes  something  like  this:  Brother  Troyer  of 
the  Saint  Haven  congregation’s  Church  Council  com- 
ments, as  he  looks  at  the  total  created  by  multiplying  per- 
member  askings  by  members  on  the  roll,  that  the  mem- 
bership figure  seems  a little  high.  Sister  Yoder  replies 
that  worship  attendance  is  quite  a bit  lower  than  that. 

Her  comment  precipitates  a review  of  the  church  roll 
which  reveals  there  are  a lot  of  people  on  the  membership 
list  who  no  longer  attend  Saint  Haven.  There  are  those 
who  gradually  stopped  coming  and  go  elsewhere  or 
nowhere;  those  who  moved  away  and  never  asked  for  a 
membership  transfer;  those  who  no  one  knows  where 
they  are  anymore;  and,  in  some  cases,  those  who  no  one 
even  knows  who  they  are  anymore. 

The  next  logical  step  is  for  Brother  Brubaker  to  note 
how  unfair  and  burdensome  it  is  for  those  who  do  attend 
to  meet  the  per-member  askings  for  so  many  people  who 
no  longer  attend  or  contribute.  That  then  leads  the 
council  to  establish  an  active  membership  figure  upon 
which  they  base  their  per-member  giving  while  the 
yearbooks  report  a higher  membership  figure. 

Dirty  work.  If  the  Saint  Haven  Council  is  one  of  vision, 
it  may  attempt  to  do  a laundering  of  the  roll  and  get  the 
active  and  total  membership  figures  together.  But  many 
have  found  that  is  dirty  work  indeed.  Church  mem- 
bership has  emotional  accretions  beyond  what  we  may 
realize. 

The  Saint  Haven  Council  will  learn  that  some  people 
who  haven’t  attended  anywhere  for  years  will  be 
absolutely  insulted  if  they  receive  a letter  simply  asking 
their  intentions  in  regard  to  their  membership.  And 
worse  yet,  good,  faithful,  devout  parents  of  children  at- 
tending nowhere  will  be  angered,  hurt,  and  up  in  arms 
over  council’s  attempt  to  throw  John  and  Sue  off  the 
church  roll.  Some  faithful  attenders  of  other  churches 
will  respond  to  the  letter  that,  yes,  they  have  been  attend- 
ing Grace  Bible  Baptist  Church  for  20  years  now,  but 
they’ll  always  be  a Mennonite  at  heart  and  it  means 
something  to  them  to  still  be  a member  of  Saint  Haven. 

Now  in  the  last  case  the  issue  is  largely  nostalgia  and 
perhaps  an  unwillingness  to  meet  Grace  Bible  Baptist’s 
demand  for  immersion.  But  in  many  cases  church  mem- 
bership has  come  to  have  the  emotional  content  of  being  a 
seal  of  salvation.  No  matter  where  some  may  wander  or 
what  they  may  do,  they— and  often  their  parents — place 


Larry  Augsburger,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  is  pastor  of  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church. 


great  importance  in  the  fact  that  they  are  still  on  a church 
roll.  To  threaten  that  tie  is,  for  many,  a threat  to  the 
sense  of  being  saved,  no  matter  how  much  or  little  the 
person  in  question  deserves  the  title  of  Christian. 

So  Saint  Haven  and  many  other  Mennonite  churches 
have  a conundrum  on  their  hands.  We  speak  expansively 
of  discipleship  and  following  Christ  daily  in  life,  but 


People’s  names  remain  safely 
ensconced  on  the  membership 
rolls  10,  20,  or  more  years  after 
they  stop  attending  church. 


where  is  there  room  in  that  theological  system  for  the 
category  of  inactive  member  (or  disciple)  which  we  im- 
plicitly create  when  we  agree  to  have  a figure  for  active 
members?  Ought  we  to  be  tightening  up  our  act  a little 
bit? 

Accountability.  It  was  interesting  to  me  to  note,  in 
leafing  through  the  old  records  of  the  first  church  I 
served,  how  some  diligent  soul,  probably  a minister  or 
even  the  bishop,  labored  over  the  membership  roll.  This 
person  made  an  annual  listing  of  those  who  were  mem- 
bers and  computed  an  exact  membership  total.  He  made 
specific  notations  about  comings  and  goings.  People  were 
deleted  from  the  list  for  such  sins  as  “unscriptural  mar- 
riage” or  “involvement  in  the  military.”  The  unstated 
message  of  that  labored  list  was  accountability.  I admit 
I’m  reading  into  the  list,  but  I see  here  a following  up  on 
people  no  longer  actively  involved  in  the  congregation. 

Accountability  is  the  basis  of  our  system  of  church  let- 
ters and  membership  transfers.  Rather  than  allowing 
someone  to  arrive  new  on  the  scene  and  become  a member 
on  his  or  her  own  self-recommendation,  we  want  more 
from  the  last  congregation  on  their  behavior  and  conduct, 
lest  one  be  able  to  move  from  church  to  church  without 
ever  being  confronted  by  a sin.  But  what  we’re  still  at- 
tempting to  do  when  people  request  transfer  of  mem- 
bership, we  are  failing  to  do  when  they  don’t  request  it. 

The  morass  Saint  Haven  and  many  of  the  rest  of  us  are 
in  results  from  our  failure  to  build  enough  accountability 
into  our  church  membership  structure.  No  one  is  follow- 
ing up  on  anyone  anymore.  People’s  names  can  remain 
safely  ensconced  on  the  rolls  10,  20,  or  more  years  after 
they  stopped  attending  church.  Some  may  be  actively  in- 
volved in  another  church,  but  others  may  be  far  from  the 
fold,  either  completely  oblivious  to  and  uncaring  about 
their  membership  at  Saint  Haven  or  holding  onto  a false 
sense  of  salvation  because  their  name  is  still  written 
there. 
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We  are  doing  both  them  and  ourselves  a disservice  by 
our  failure  to  properly  maintain  our  church  rolls.  The 
disservice  to  us  is  inflated  membership  numbers,  “active 
membership”  numbers  games,  and  the  damage  an  im- 
plicit acceptance  of  inactive  membership  does  to  our 
theology  of  Christian  discipleship.  The  disservice  to 
others  is  that  we  fail  to  call  them  to  accountability — we 
allow  them  to  feel  safe  and  secure  in  their  salvation  while 
walking  far  from  the  Lord,  or  we  allow  them  to  idle  unin- 
volved in  another  church. 

Greater  integrity.  I think  we  need  to  instill  some 
greater  integrity  in  our  church  rolls.  What  we  are  doing 
now  makes  us  two-faced  about  our  figures.  It  also  makes 
mincemeat  of  our  theology.  How  to  instill  this  greater  in- 
tegrity is  a problem.  I would  suggest  two  possible  ways. 

First,  congregations  could  beef  up  the  system  they 
presently  use  by  purging  their  rolls  of  inactive  members 
and  increasing  their  level  of  accountability.  That  would 
be  a messy  task  due  to  the  emotional  attachments  to 
membership  which  we  have  noted.  Yet  it  would  address 
the  problem.  Total  membership  figures  would  reflect  the 
active  involvement  in  the  life  of  the  congregation  (allow- 
ing, of  course,  for  shut-ins,  nursing-home  residents, 
students,  and  persons  in  service).  Persons  in  that  “inac- 


tive” category  would  be,  at  least  once  more,  called  to  ac- 
countability and  could  choose  to  allow  their  membership 
to  lapse,  transfer  it  to  where  they  are  worshiping,  or 
perhaps  even  feel  led  to  reinvolve  themselves  in  the  life  of 
the  congregation  or  another  church. 

Second,  a congregation  could  drop  the  present  system 
and  move  to  one  which  bases  membership  on  a limited- 
term  commitment.  The  term  might  be  for  one  or  more 
years,  but  in  the  cases  I’m  aware  of  it  is  for  one  year. 

Each  year  a covenant  renewal  service  is  held  which  calls 
for  people  to  review  their  commitment  to  Christ  and  the 
church.  Mail  can  be  used  for  those  away  and  special  provi- 
sions are  necessary  for  those  incapacitated  by  age  or  ill- 
ness. But  the  membership  figure  for  that  church  for  that 
year  is  composed  only  of  those  who  choose  to  covenant  to 
be  a member.  Accountability  is  served  by  checking  up  on 
those  who  choose  to  not  renew  their  membership  and  by 
requiring  new  members  to  bring  a letter  of  transfer  from 
their  last  congregation. 

I think  it’s  time  that  we  break  out  of  our  Mennonite 
membership  muddle,  make  membership  figures  more  in- 
dicative of  the  active  involvement  in  the  life  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  stop  doing  such  violence  to  our  own 
theology.  “To  know  Christ  is  to  follow  him  daily  in  life” 
has  no  inactive  membership  clause.  ^ 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


The  world  is  waiting 
for  the  Mennonites 

Salt  is  that  which  gives  distinction,  color, 
and  taste  to  that  which  is  flat  and  insipid. 
Jesus  is  salt.  Jesus  is  light.  Jesus  was 
noticed  because  he  stood  out,  he  was  up- 
side down,  different.  This  Jesus  calls  us  to 
be  as  salty  as  he  was  and  is.  I believe  for 
us  Mennonites  that  means  it’s  time  to  re- 
capture the  Anabaptist  vision,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  issues  of  war  and  peace. 

I have  walked  across  America  as  part 
of  the  Great  Peace  March,  and  I have  a 
message  for  Mennonites:  “This  country  is 
hungry  for  a different  vision  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  Jesus  the  peacemaker  and  man 
of  justice  is  hungered  for,  not  the  Jesus  of 
peace  through  strength  standing  at  the 
fountain  of  material  blessing. 

We  now,  as  a Christian  nation,  consider 
the  killing  of  240  million  Soviets,  60  mil- 
lion of  whom  are  Christians.  With  a 
stockpile  of  55,000  nuclear  weapons 
worldwide,  we  build  four  new  ones  a day. 
Nuclear  bombs  continue  to  go  off  every 
four  weeks  in  Nevada  to  test  better  ways 
to  say  no  to  God’s  creative  acts.  Some- 
times I want  to  cry  out,  “Stop!  stop!  stop!” 

I’m  angry  that  we  have  done  so  little  in 
addressing  the  evil  inherent  in  nuclear 
weapons.  If  we  don’t  resist  evil  now,  we 
can  be  sure  we  won’t  be  able  to  in  a nu- 
clear war.  A nuclear  war  doesn’t  need 


draft  boards:  it’s  over  in  30  minutes.  How 
will  we  be  able  to  love  our  enemies  when 
we’ll  never  see  them?  Nuclear  war  pa- 
cifism is  active  peacemaking  and  volun- 
tarily doing  with  less  now! 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  this  precious 
gift  to  the  wider  Christian  community — 
the  gift  of  Jesus,  Prince  of  Peace,  service 
and  community,  our  peace  theology. 

The  world  is  waiting  for  the  Men- 
nonites to  move  and  live  out  their  creed. 
It’s  waiting  with  great  hope. 

—Bruce  Bishop,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Some  new 
Ten-Year  Goals 

1.  What  if  1,000  Mennonite  home- 
owners  with  excess  living  space  were  to 
choose  more  modest  housing,  freeing 
more  than  $20  million  for  housing  minis- 
tries for  the  poor? 

2.  What  if  1,000  Mennonites  divested 
themselves  of  vacation  homes,  boats,  re- 
creational vehicles,  etc.,  in  order  to  rein- 
vest the  $20  million  or  more  saved  in 
recreational  and  health-care  ministries  to 
benefit  people  of  all  ages  and  economic 
backgrounds? 

3.  What  if  5,000  Mennonites  would 
downscale  their  automotive  investments, 
moving  away  from  overpriced,  oversized, 
and/or  recreational  vehicles,  resulting  in 
a savings  of  over  $10  million  to  be  used  in 
educational  or  development  projects? 

4.  What  if  10,000  Mennonite  indi- 
viduals or  households  reduced  their  con- 
sumer spending  by  $1,000  or  more  per 
year,  resulting  in  an  extra  $1  billion  over 


a 10-year  period  to  go  toward  relief, 
missions,  and  church  planting? 

5.  What  if  500  Mennonite  business  and 
professional  persons  committed  them- 
selves to  living  on  a $20-30, 000-a-year 
stipend  regardless  of  profit  or  income 
earned,  freeing  an  estimated  $1  billion  for 
a Third  World  Development  Loan  Fund? 

6.  What  if  5,000  Mennonites  were  will- 
ing to  change  jobs  or  locations  in  order  to 
choose  work  which  would  be  more  lifegiv- 
ing or  kingdom  building,  even  if  the  pay 
is  less  or  the  setting  more  difficult? 

7.  What  if  10,000  Mennonites  commit- 
ted themselves  to  avoid  the  support  of 
militarism  in  every  way  possible,  and  to 
affirm  new,  Spirit-led  efforts  at  promot- 
ing life  and  peace  for  the  unborn  and  al- 
ready born  throughout  the  world? 

8.  What  if  200  congregations  reduced 
their  local  expenditures  and/or  building 
funds  by  20-50  percent,  diverting  the 
money  saved  to  help  build  500  new 
churches  in  third-world  countries? 

9.  What  if  church-operated  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  decided 
to  halt  most  building  programs  and  be- 
come schools  of  and  for  the  poor,  con- 
centrating on  providing  quality  education 
for  global  awareness  and  service? 

10.  What  if  congregations  determined 
that  gender  would  no  longer  be  the  decid- 
ing or  limiting  factor  in  enlisting  servant 
leaders  for  church  ministries,  thus  dou- 
bling the  leadership  potential  for  the 
church’s  mission  at  home  and  abroad? 

(These  were  inspired  by  Tom  Sine’s 
messages  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Vir- 
ginia Conference  in  July.) 

— Harvey  Yoder,  Broadway,  Va. 
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The  power  of  a promise 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Some  people  are  concerned  about  having  too  much  of  a 
Mennonite  ethnic  identity.  They  object  to  being  thought 
of  as  a people  with  peculiar  foods,  customs,  language,  and 
history.  A generation  or  more  ago,  our  forebears  were 
concerned  about  not  having  an  ethical  identity. 

A used  lumber  dealer  in  Kitchener,  Ontario,  for  whom  I 
once  worked  briefly,  always  rejoiced  when  he  saw  any 
kind  of  Mennonite  walk  in  the  door.  “Mennonites  always 
pay  their  bills,”  he  commented.  He  didn’t  worry  about  the 
debts  they  incurred  with  him. 

Self-identity.  Recently  while  reading  a number  of  Ca- 
nadian Mennonite  family  histories  I noticed  repeatedly 
that  the  self-identity  of  some  writers  was  closely  tied  to 
their  image  as  an  honest,  hardworking  people  who  paid 
their  debts  promptly.  Several  memoirs  mentioned  that  in 
the  settling  days  land  contracts  were  often  made  without 
written  agreements. 

One  story  tells  of  a father  and  young  son  who  stopped 
at  a farm  home  for  a drink  of  water.  While  they  were 
quenching  their  thirst,  the  housewife  went  outside  to  get 
something.  In  her  absence  the  boy  slipped  a small  knife  he 
spotted  on  the  window  into  his  pocket  and  urged  his 
father,  “Let’s  go.” 

“No,”  said  the  father.  “We  will  wait  for  the  woman  to 
return,  for  if  something  should  be  missing  after  we  are 
gone,  we  would  be  responsible.”  The  woman  returned, 
surprised  to  find  the  twosome  still  there.  “You  could  have 
left,”  she  said.  “I  know  that  you  Mennonites  don’t  steal.” 
Unobtrusively  the  boy  returned  the  knife  to  the  win- 
dowsill. 

Of  course,  not  all  Mennonites  were  that  honest.  Some 
let  their  creditors  down.  Some  Mennonites  were  also 
taken  advantage  of,  and  in  time  they  learned  that  in  the 
new  land  “you  sign  an  agreement  even  with  your 
brother.” 

But  for  a period,  these  Mennonites  were  identified  by 
their  ethics — for  the  promises  they  made  to  live  up- 
rightly. They  accepted  that  being  a Christian  meant  liv- 
ing by  a set  of  absolutes,  or  ethical  standards,  determined 
by  God  and  his  Word.  At  the  heart  of  the  Christian  life 
was  a promise  made  to  God  to  live  differently  than  those 
who  were  not  Christians.  It  did  not  mean  only  accepting  a 
set  of  beliefs.  Cheap  grace  seems  to  have  slipped  in  later 
during  the  height  of  the  evangelical  era. 

A glance  through  old  statements  of  faith  shows  an  em- 
phasis on  truthfulness,  hard  work,  fidelity  in  marriage, 
moderation,  the  rejection  of  materialism,  greed, 
sensualism  (often  referred  to  as  worldliness),  militarism, 
and  the  reach  for  power. 

Those  who  adhered  to  this  ethical  standard  accepted 
that  any  promise  made  before  God  or  humanity  should  be 
like  super-glue,  holding  the  two  people  involved  together. 
It  determined  their  common  destiny.  They  knew  they 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  is  an  English  professor  at  Tabor 
College — a Mennonite  Brethren  school. 


were  answerable  to  that  promise.  For  example,  some 
marriage  partners,  separated  for  decades  by  war  and 
political  unrest,  remained  married  to  that  person  in  their 
hearts  until  they  died  or  were  reunited. 

Lewis  B.  Smedes  points  out  in  one  of  his  writings  that 
contrary  to  our  commonly  held  views,  our  promises — 
rather  than  our  acheivements,  visions,  and  feelings — es- 
tablish our  identity.  The  person  who  keeps  a promise  to 
pay  a debt,  to  be  faithful  to  a spouse,  to  come  to  appoint- 


Christians  need  to  be  reminded 
they  are  people  who  made 
promises  to  be  Christ’s  body 
in  an  alien  world. 


ments  on  time,  determines  that  person’s  identity  rather 
than  vocational  success  or  even  high  ideals. 

Promises  are  important  because  society  breaks  down 
when  people  don’t  keep  them.  What  is  a congregation  but 
a group  of  people  who  have  promised  to  be  Christ’s 
body— a caring,  nurturing,  serving  group  of  people?  But 
when  this  promise  is  made  only  to  those  who  have  the 
same  memories  and  same  blood  relationships,  the  spirit 
of  Christian  community  breaks  down. 

It  also  breaks  down  when  members  forget  their 
promise  before  God  to  be  concerned  how  their  ethical  ac- 
tions affect  the  entire  body.  Family  structure  likewise 
breaks  down  when  husband  and  wife  forget  their 
promises  to  one  another  when  the  moonlight-and-roses 
period  ends  and  individualism  asserts  itself. 

Ethical  living.  Obviously  the  Christian  community  is 
influenced  by  theological  trends  developing  out  of 
people’s  needs.  I see  the  most  recent  trend  as  a call,  be- 
coming ever  clearer,  to  more  ethical  living  because  we  live 
in  an  essentially  pagan  culture.  Evangelism  that  stresses 
the  ethical  dimension  of  the  Christian  faith  is  most  rele- 
vant to  our  amoral  culture,  writes  Robert  Webber  of 
Wheaton  College. 

Christians  need  to  be  reminded  they  are  people  who 
made  promises  to  be  Christ’s  body  in  an  alien  world.  In 
Russia  and  China  and  other  countries  where  governments 
favor  atheism,  those  who  choose  to  become  Christ- 
followers  know  they  must  move  from  one  lifestyle  to 
another.  They  know  that  to  be  a Christian  is  more  about  a 
change  in  lifestyle  than  a change  in  beliefs,  says  Webber. 

I think  ethnicity  will  not  be  our  problem  if  the  church 
becomes  God’s  alternative  community  in  a world  of  dark- 
ness and  sin.  People  of  varying  ethnic  backgrounds  will 
find  unity  and  strength  in  such  a goal.  ^ 
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Is  it  happening  in  your  community? 
Is  it  happening  in  your  church? 


It  Can  Happen  Today! 

“This  book  is  the  first  of  a kind ....  Bontrager  and  Showalter  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  principles  of  church  growth  which  operated  in  the  first 
century  come  alive  for  churches  today.  It  combines  sound  theory  with  amazing 
practicality.” — C.  Peter  Wagner,  School  of  World  Mission,  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary 

It  Can  Happen  Today! 

Shows  that  mission  was  the  driving  force  of  the  New  Testament  church,  not  an 
added-on  sideline  for  a few  daring  souls.  Explores  the  principles  of  church  growth 
that  worked  in  the  early  church  and  shows  how  they  can  be  applied  today. 

A teacher’s  manual  is  available  for  use  in  Sunday  schools  or  Bible  study 
groups.  Has  13-lesson  format  with  lesson  plans,  projects  for  putting  principles 
studied  into  action,  and  numerous  illustrations  suitable  for  creating  overhead 
transparencies. 

It  Can  Happen  Today! 

by  G.  Edwin  Bontrager  and  Nathan  Showalter  Paper  $5.95,  in  Canada  $8.35 

It  Can  Happen  Today  Teacher’s  Manual 

by  G.  Edwin  Bontrager  and  Nathan  Showalter  Spiral  $14.95,  in  Canada  $20.95 
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Building  the  House  Church 

by  Lois  Barrett 

A model  for  being  the  church  that  emphasizes  covenant,  commitment,  and 
involvement  with  a small  number  of  people  is  presented  by  Barrett.  The  house 
church  provides  a context  that  facilitates  being  the  church — to  worship,  to  teach 
and  learn,  to  disciple  each  other,  to  make  decisions,  and  to  grow.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  are  questions  for  personal  reflection  and  group  discussion. 

A “must”  for  those  involved  in  house  fellowships  or  small  groups. 

Paper  $8.95,  in  Canada  $12.55 


Understanding  the  Atonement  for  the  Mission 
of  the  Church 

by  John  Driver 

Classical  Protestant  theories  of  atonement  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  variety 
of  imagery  in  the  New  Testament.  Driver  opens  up  to  the  reader  the  rich  diversity 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  significance  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus. 

Understanding  the  Atonement  for  the  Mission  of  the  Church 

delineates  the  meaning  of  the  work  of  Christ  without  the  Constantinian 
presuppositions  of  the  principal  theories  of  the  atonement. 

Part  one  is  a primer  to  the  principle  theories  of  atonement.  Part  two  explores 
the  ten  primary  biblical  motifs  of  atonement.  In  part  three,  Driver  discusses  three 
applications  of  atonement  theology. 

Kivar  $19.95,  in  Canada  $27.95 
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Divided  into  small  discussion  groups,  members  of  the  Commission  on  Education  (GC)  and  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  (MC)  share  ideas  on  youth  and  family  life  ministries. 
Meeting  with  this  group  is  GC  executive  secretary  Vem  Preheim.  The  MC  participants  are 
Martha  Smith  Good  of  Ontario  (third  from  left)  andJannie  Holloway  of  Kansas  (right).  The  GCs 
are  (left  to  right)  Elaine  Sommers  Rich  of  Ohio,  Irene  Klassen  of  Alberta,  and  Ardys  Becker  of 
British  Columbia. 

MCs  and  GCs  adopt  ‘master  plan’  for 
Integrated  Congregational  Youth  Ministry 


The  groups  responsible  for  youth 
ministry  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
have  agreed  to  work  together  on  a new  In- 
tegrated Congregational  Youth  Ministry. 
Meeting  together  Oct.  30-Nov.  1 in 
suburban  Chicago,  they  adopted  a 24- 
page  “master  plan”  for  the  ministry  that 
was  presented  jointly  by  their  youth 
secretaries — Lavon  Welty  (MC)  and 
Paula  Diller  Lehman  (GC). 

Noting  that  20  to  30  percent  of  Men- 
nonite young  people  are  leaving  the 
church,  Welty  and  Lehman  said  the  new 
effort  seeks  to  keep  the  youth  in  the  con- 
gregation by  coordinating  local  youth 
programs  better.  Youth  sponsors,  Sunday 
school  teachers,  pastors,  and  parents  will 
be  encouraged  to  work  together  more 
closely  and  to  use  a variety  of  settings  in 
a more  effective  way— youth  group  meet- 
ings, Sunday  school  classes,  worship  ser- 
vices, new-member  instruction  classes, 
and  others. 

“There  is  too  much  disconnectedness  in 
many  congregations,”  Welty  said.  “I 
talked  to  a youth  sponsor  recently  who 
couldn’t  even  tell  me  who  the  teacher  of 
the  youth  Sunday  school  class  was.” 

Lehman  said  the  new  effort  will  also 
emphasize  adult  mentoring  and  peer 
counseling.  She  told  of  an  adult  in  her 
congregation  who  showed  special  interest 
in  her  during  her  teenage  years,  often 
asking  her  how  she  was  doing.  “This 


person  was  a big  reason  I stayed  in  the 
church,”  she  said. 

The  two  groups  who  agreed  to  work  to- 
gether in  youth  ministry  are  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  (MC) 
and  Commission  on  Education  (GC).  The 
12  people  who  oversee  MBCM  and  the  14 
who  oversee  COE  converged  on  Christian 
Life  Center — a Catholic  facility  in  La 
Grange  Park,  111. — from  nine  states  and 
five  provinces.  They  had  agreed  to  hold 
their  quarterly  meeting  (MBCM)  and 
semiannual  meeting  (COE)  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  They  were  joined  by 
MBCM  staff  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  COE 
staff  from  Newton,  Kans. 

“The  new  youth  ministry  is  actually 
more  of  an  intentional  rounding  out  of 
the  many  good  things  which  we  have  done 
before,”  said  MBCM  executive  secretary 
Gordon  Zook.  “The  new  part  is  seeing  it 
whole  and  working  at  it  in  an  integrated 
fashion.” 

The  master  plan  for  the  ministry  calls 
for  the  production  of  a general  youth 
group  handbook  and  a guide  for  develop- 
ing mentoring  relationships— both  by 
spring  1988.  So  a Publisher’s  Council  and 
a part-time  executive  director  will  be  ap- 
pointed soon  to  get  these  projects  going. 
Also  on  the  priority  list  is  the  revision  of 
the  Youth  Foundation  Series  used  in  Sun- 
day school  classes  and  the  Life  Planning 
materials  developed  by  MBCM. 

COE  and  MBCM  conducted  much  of 


their  business  in  separate  rooms  but  also 
got  together  for  formal  and  informal 
interaction.  An  opening  get-acquainted 
session  led  by  COE  chairperson  Erick 
Sawatzky  encouraged  creativity  and 
cooperation  as  participants  made 
Halloween  figures.  A morning  worship 
service  on  All-Saints  Day  led  by  MBCM 
vice-president  Charlotte  Holsopple  Glick 
concluded  with  the  singing  of  “When  the 
Saints”  as  the  participants  marched  to 
breakfast. 

The  two  groups  shared  their  joys  as 
well  as  woes.  The  former  includes  the 
increasing  amount  of  MC-GC  cooperation 
in  numerous  projects  at  every  level.  The 
latter  includes  budget  problems,  with 
both  agencies  noting  that  Mennonites 
tend  to  give  more  money  to  “glamorous” 
causes  like  overseas  missions. 

An  important  area — in  addition  to 
youth  ministry — which  MBCM  and  COE 
have  in  common  is  family  life  ministry, 
and  the  two  groups  discussed  closer 
cooperation  in  this  area  as  well.  One  COE 
project,  which  MBCM  helps  subsidize,  is 
Mennonite  Marriage  Encounter.  Both 
groups  agreed  that  Mennonites  might 
best  be  served  if  this  project,  which  has  a 
lot  of  grass  roots  support  and  good  mo- 
mentum already,  would  be  spun  off  as  an 
inter-Mennonite,  self-supporting  entity. 
The  two  agencies  could  then  devote  more 
of  their  time  and  money  to  other  family 
life  concerns. 

Meeting  on  their  own,  the  MBCM  board 
members  spent  considerable  time  dis- 
cussing the  perennial  problems  of  budget 
restrictions  and  uncertainty  about  the 
way  MBCM  is  structured  in  relation  to 
the  other  Mennonite  Church  agencies. 
They  agreed  that  much  of  MBCM’s  work 
is  behind  the  scenes  and  therefore  Men- 
nonites tend  to  take  this  agency  for 
granted  and  fail  to  provide  enough  money 
to  accomplish  all  the  work  given  to 
MBCM  by  the  church. 

The  executive  secretary  tried  to  lift  the 
mood  by  reading  a letter  he  received 
recently  from  a firm  that  sells  15th-an- 
niversary  stickers:  “Congratulations.  You 
are  one  of  the  few  companies  started  in 
1972  which  are  still  around.  Most  have 
folded.” 

In  forward-looking  moves  for  MBCM, 
the  board  members  strengthened  family 
life  ministry  and  communication  services 
by  welcoming  two  staff  persons  to  head 
those  efforts.  Both  positions  had  been 
temporarily  vacant  for  lack  of  money. 

Clair  Schumm  will  leave  the  pastorate 
of  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  become  MBCM’s  family 
life  secretary  in  January.  This  is  a half- 
time position.  The  other  half  of  his  time 
may  be  used  to  serve  COE  in  similar 
work. 
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Larry  Newswanger  began  in  November 
as  communication  services  director, 
which  is  also  half-time.  The  former  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid  administrator  has 
business  interests  on  the  side. 

In  other  matters,  the  MBCM  board— 
the  first  churchwide  board  to  reach  equal 
representation  of  men  and  women — 
heard  reports  from  staff  persons  on  three 
special  ongoing  projects: 

—Harold  Bauman  said  he  is  following 
up  on  the  Consultation  on  Ordination 
held  in  May.  To  help  clarify  Mennonite 
thinking  on  this  subject,  the  board  urged 
preparation  of  a statement  on  “leadership 
polity”  for  eventual  approval  at  the  joint 
MC-GC  convention  in  1989. 

— Arnoldo  Casas  reported  on  the  possi- 
ble fulfillment  of  his  dreams  to  have 
Spanish-speaking  Mennonites  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere  publish  their 
own  literature.  A decision  on  a proposed 
International  Publishing  Association  will 
be  made  by  interested  groups  at  a meet- 
ing next  July. 

—Marlene  Kropf  told  how  the  Inter- 
Mennonite  Task  Force  on  Future  Models 
of  Congregational  Education  is  hard  at 
work.  She  said  the  group  is  currently  try- 
ing to  put  its  “emerging  vision”  into 
concrete  models. — Steve  Shenk 


Commemorative  events 
mark  50th  year  of 
The  Calvary  Hour’ 

The  identical  twin  preachers  on  The  Cal- 
vary Hour  are  the  featured  speakers  at 
about  a dozen  events  marking  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  radio  broadcast.  The 
celebrations— in  half  a dozen  states— are 
opportunities  for  listeners  and  supporters 
to  meet  Bill  and  Bob  Detweiler. 

The  Calvary  Hour  will  feature  special 
anniversary  programs,  Nov.  23  and  30, 
with  conversations  between  the  brothers. 

The  broadcast  was  founded  in  1936  by 
the  Detweilers’  father,  William.  The  first 
program  was  broadcast  on  Nov.  28,  1936, 
over  WHBC  in  Canton,  Ohio,  as  The  Men- 
nonite Hour.  The  denominational 
reference  was  soon  dropped  at  the  request 
of  Mennonite  Church  leaders  who 
strongly  opposed  Detweiler’s  use  of  radio. 

After  Detweiler’s  sudden  death  in  1956, 
his  sons  left  their  seminary  studies  in 
Philadelphia  and  returned  to  Orrville, 
Ohio,  to  take  over  responsibilities  of  the 
radio  broadcast. 

The  Calvary  Hour  is  currently  heard 
over  32  stations  in  North  America  and 
HCJB  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Detweilers  also  hold  full-time  pas- 
torates at  large  congregations.  Bob  is  pas- 
tor of  Yellow  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Bill  is  at  Kidron  (Ohio) 
Mennonite  Church. 


Large  Ohio  church 
celebrates  ‘50  years — 
on  the  road  to  eternity’ 

“50  Years — On  the  Road  to  Eternity”  was 
the  theme  for  the  anniversary  celebration 
at  Kidron  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church,  Oct. 
11-12.  The  weekend  included  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  congregation’s  recently 
enlarged  fellowship  hall.  John  Drescher, 
an  author  and  former  Gospel  Herald  edi- 
tor, was  the  guest  speaker. 

Good  music  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  worship  services  at 
Kidron.  Don  Sommer,  a member  of  the 
congregation  and  former  minister  of 
music,  directed  an  anniversary  choir  in 
several  selections  that  had  special  mean- 
ing for  the  congregation. 

The  meetings  were  punctuated  by 
frequent  appearances  of  the  “Caring 
Sisters,”  who  engaged  in  lively  com- 
mentary on  congregational  history. 
Dressed  in  costumes  to  represent  various 
clothing  styles  of  bygone  years,  Celia 
Lehman  and  Rosa  Kratzer  told  stories  of 
the  congregation’s  early  years  and  related 
statistics  gleaned  from  the  church  ar- 
chives. 

The  Kidron  congregation  began  when 
331  members  withdrew  from  nearby  Son- 
nenberg  Mennonite  Church  in  October 
1936.  This  represented  two-thirds  of  the 
membership  at  Sonnenberg.  Issues  that 
led  to  the  separation  were  not  basie  doc- 
trinal differences,  but  rather  matters  of 


“Caring  Sisters”  Rosa  Kratzer  (left)  and  Celia 
Lehman  recall  the  church 's  early  days. 


faith  and  practice,  fellowship  and  service. 

Charter  member  Clayton  Hofstetter, 
who  wrote  a short  history  of  the  con- 
gregation for  the  occasion,  listed  several 
differences  including  clothing  styles, 
church  music,  use  of  the  radio,  and  con- 
ference affiliation  as  reasons  for  the  divi- 
sion. In  spite  of  the  past,  reconciliation 
has  taken  place  through  the  years,  sym- 
bolized by  a common  communion  service 
last  year. 

Kidron  is  one  of  the  largest  congrega- 
tions in  the  Mennonite  Church,  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  800.  Of  the  charter 
members,  95  are  still  living.  The  present 
leadership  includes  Bill  Detweiler,  who 
has  been  pastor  for  29  years;  Richard 
Wolf,  youth  minister;  Gene  Lehman, 
minister  of  music;  Clarence  and  Luella 
Nussbaum,  ministers  of  visitation;  and 
Reuben  Hofstetter,  bishop  emeritus. 

— Joanne  Lehman 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Mr.  “E” 

There  he  sits,  his  open  oval  face  all  a-beam,  smiling  so  broadly  that  to 
smile  larger  would  be  painful.  As  it  is,  however,  his  smile  gives  me  a giddy 
feeling  of  anticipation. 

Or  is  it  his  wide-open  twinkling  eyes — one  of  them  catching  mine  and 
the  other  out  of  control  at  a rakish  angle,  looking  past  my  left  shoulder 
seeing  something  that  is  out  of  my  vision?  I am  captivated  by  his 
expression  and  the  secret  that  is  pushing  to  explode  the  ordinariness  of 
my  day. 

Most  days,  mischief  comes  tumbling  from  his  exuberance.  But  today 
I think  his  rakish  eye  sees  beyond  pranks: 

•Perhaps  he  is  seeing  the  widow  Bender  who  is  really  too  strapped  for 
cash  to  put  enough  in  the  offering  to  satisfy  her  need  to  give.  So  all  sum- 
mer long  she  gave  the  firstfruits  of  her  garden  to  the  “poor  of  her  com- 
munity. And  here  he  is,  reflecting  on  his  silly  face  her  pleasure. 

•Perhaps  he  sees  a more  distant  day  when  young  Mr.  Hostetler  for- 
gave a debt  because  Jesus  asked  him  to  seek  wholeness  in  a relationship 
rather  than  push  for  his  money  rights. 

•Perhaps  he  sees  into  the  future  when  all  of  God’s  creatures  are  at 
peace  because  all  have  enough  and  no  one  wants  another’s  portion. 

•For  the  moment  he  is  not  talking.  Then  again,  his  round  beamish 
face  is  a compelling  invitation  to  join  whatever  he  is  seeing.  Perhaps  he  is 
seeing  shalom  and  in  his  impish  way  is  daring  me— us?— to  turn  my  head 
and  see. — Stanley  Kropf 
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Stewardship  Council 
blends  optimism 
with  discouragement 

If  the  reports  at  the  Churchwide 
Stewardship  Council’s  third  annual  meet- 
ing are  any  indication,  the  Ten-Year 
Goals  of  the  Mennonite  Church  are  firmly 
planted  in  the  plans  and  prayers  of  the 
various  conferences.  As  the  reports  were 
given,  those  goals  were  mentioned  by  al- 
most all  of  the  16  conference  stewardship 
commissions  represented  at  the  Oct.  10- 
11  meeting,  held  at  Huber  Mennonite 
Church  in  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

The  event,  however,  was  not  merely  a 
pep  rally  for  the  Ten-Year  Goals.  Blended 
with  the  reports  of  optimism  and  early  in- 
dications of  progress  were  voices  of  dis- 
couragement and  stories  of  personal  fi- 
nancial struggles. 

Those  attending  were  then  encouraged 
by  the  story  of  the  economic  rise  and  fall 
of  Millard  Fuller,  founder  and  director  of 
Habitat  for  Humanity  and  the  resource 
speaker  for  the  sessions.  Although  one 
does  not  normally  expect  free  enterprise 
and  the  achievement  of  the  American 
dream  to  be  the  occasion  for  hilarity  and 
side-splitting  laughter,  Fuller’s  ability  to 
laugh  at  himself  and  his  “good-ole-boy” 
storytelling  style  got  lots  of  laughter. 

Readily  apparent  in  the  story  of  his 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  and  his  sub- 
sequent “getting  rid  of  it”  was  Fuller’s 
theme  that  money  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  have  addictive  properties  which 
are  never  satisfied,  and  that  although 
“selling  all  that  you  have  and  giving  it  to 
the  poor”  is  necessary  to  escape  that  ad- 
diction, that  alone  will  not  bring  about 
compassionate  living.  Fuller  pointed  out 
that  a life  of  compassion  comes  by  sur- 
rendering all  of  life  to  Christ,  not  simply 
by  attaining  a “modest”  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Following  each  of  Fuller’s  “parable” 
sessions,  the  conference  representatives 
struggled  with  their  task  of  translating 
this  call  to  a modest  standard  of  living— 
the  second  step  of  the  General  Board’s 
“Call  to  Faithful  Stewardship”— into  a 
clear  and  inviting  challenge  to  churches. 

Orval  and  Dorothy  Shank  related  their 
experiences  in  extending  this  call  as 
stewardship  educators  in  Virginia  Con- 
ference. Since  1985  they  have  led  a 
number  of  congregations  on  the  theme  of 
“Caretaking  in  Response  to  God’s  Grace,” 
and  once  again  storytelling  was  seen  as 
an  effective  tool. 

As  it  worked  with  the  goal  of  adopting 
a modest  lifestyle,  the  council  often  found 
itself  frustrated  in  its  attempts  to  arrive 
at  a specific  definition  of  “modest.” 
Despite  this  frustration,  however,  there 
was  a consistent  underlying  assumption 
that  the  move  toward  a modest  living 
standard  was  a central  part  of  greater 
obedience  to  Christ,  and  that  a change  in 


direction  from  “accumulating  more”  to 
“living  on  less”  was  the  first  step. 

Council  members  agreed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  look  beyond  the  inner  voice 
of  the  individual  for  this  definition  of 
“modesty”  in  relation  to  a living  stan- 
dard, and  called  for  the  church  as  a 
gathered  body  to  look  together  to  the 
Scriptures  for  guidance  in  the  specifics. 

The  frustration  of  this  struggle  with 
the  “ways  and  means”  of  a modest  living 
standard  was  then  relieved  by  the  acting 
out  of  the  “Parable  of  the  Two  Tomatoes” 
by  Ray  and  Lillian  Bair,  stewardship 
staff  persons  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  In  dramatic 
fashion  they  focused  the  council’s  atten- 
tion once  again  beyond  the  methodology 
of  giving  to  the  theology  of  stewardship 
seen  in  a “firstfruit”  response  of  thanks 
and  praise  to  the  Giver. 

In  its  wrap-up  session,  the  council  reaf- 
firmed that  “together  we  must  gather 
around  the  Word  to  find  our  particular 
road  to  faithfulness  in  the  area  of 
stewardship.”  And  in  the  closing 
presentation,  council  chairperson  Jim 
Halteman  from  Illinois  Conference  told  of 
his  conversion  from  “rational  giving”  to 
“plunge  giving,”  which  he  described  as 
“doing  something  rash  and  holding  your 
breath.” — Lynn  Miller 


Special  broadcast 
in  Russian  language 
offers  new  way  of  life 

A special  one-year  series  of  Russian-lan- 
guage radio  programs  being  prepared  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  will  center 
around  the  new  way  of  life  made  possible 
by  living  with  Christ  as  Lord. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  assisted 
by  publishing  a Russian  translation  of  the 
Mennonite  Faith  Series  booklets,  which 
are  the  basis  for  the  15-minute  program, 
The  New  Way. 

Vasil  Magal,  speaker  on  MBM’s  con- 
tinuing 15-minute  Russian-language  pro- 
gram, Voice  of  a Friend,  is  using  three  of 
the  translated  booklets  as  his  scripts — for 
a total  of  52  programs.  Special  theme 
music  was  developed  by  the  MBM  staff 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  College  music 
professor  John  Fast. 

Plans  call  for  The  New  Way  to  be 
released  on  one  station  at  a time  and  af- 
terward to  be  rotated  to  other  stations 
that  broadcast  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Seven  stations  currently  release  Voice  of 
a Friend. 

“The  program  will  help  fill  the  void  for 
solid  biblical  material  that  is  lacking  in 
many  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  because 
of  a dearth  of  Bibles  and  study  helps,” 
said  MBM  Overseas  Media  director  Ken 
Weaver. 


Sue  and  Wally  Fahrer 


BACK  FROM  ENGLAND 

Fahrers  help  lead 
growing  congregation 

Providing  pastoral  leadership  for  a grow- 
ing Mennonite  congregation  in  London, 
England,  was  one  of  the  major  tasks  of 
Wally  and  Sue  Fahrer  during  their  first 
four-year  term.  Fahrers,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers,  returned  re- 
cently for  a one-year  North  American 
assignment. 

Fahrers  arrived  in  England  in  1982, 
soon  after  a transition  had  begun  at 
London  Mennonite  Centre.  The  center 
began  in  1953  as  a housing  ministry  to 
minority  students  and  resulted  in  a Men- 
nonite fellowship.  It  was  decided  in  1981 
to  conclude  the  student  ministry  and 
concentrate  on  developing  a Mennonite 
congregation — the  first  and  only  one  in 
the  country. 

Wally  serves  as  pastor  of  32-member 
London  Mennonite  Fellowship.  Atten- 
dance at  Sunday  worship  services  is 
about  60.  Wally  also  works  with  the  mail- 
order Metanoia  Book  Service  operated  by 
the  center. 

A recent  concern  for  the  fellowship  has 
been  finding  a new  location  for  services. 
Having  outgrown  the  facilities  at  the 
center,  the  fellowship  is  currently  using  a 
Friends  (Quaker)  meetinghouse  Sunday 
afternoons.  But  another  reason  for  seek- 
ing a new  location  is  that  Shepherd’s  Hill, 
where  the  center  is  located,  has  become 
an  exclusive  neighborhood.  The  new  loca- 
tion selected  is  Noel  Park,  a racially  mixed 
area  of  working-class  people. 

Sue  has  been  involved  in  worship  plan- 
ning for  the  fellowship.  She  also  has  been 
a volunteer  in  the  local  school,  where  she 
taught  English  to  foreign  students  and 
helped  students  who  need  remedial  work. 
In  addition,  she  helped  lead  a weekly  Bi- 
ble study  for  Christian  teachers  at  the 
school. 

For  10  years  prior  to  going  to  England, 
Fahrers  helped  provide  leadership  for  two 
Mennonite  congregations  in  Springfield, 
Ohio — Northridge  Christian  Fellowship 
and  Southside  Christian  Fellowship.  The 
couple  has  three  children— Becky  (13), 
Bethany  (9),  and  David  (7). 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Orville  L.  Yoder  and  Loren  Swartz- 
endruber,  associate  executive 
secretaries,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Henry  Weaver’s  article,  “It’s  Time  for  a 
New  Look  at  Our  Mennonite  Colleges” 
(Oct.  21),  identifies  issues  that  are  of  real 
interest  to  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  We  are 
grateful  to  Henry  for  raising  the  issues 
and  offering  possible  solutions. 

There  are  two  particular  assumptions 
implicit  in  Henry’s  article  on  which  we 
wish  to  comment.  Concerning  enroll- 
ments, this  year  the  number  of  Men- 
nonite youth  enrolled  in  our  colleges 
increased  for  the  first  time  in  six  years. 
The  turnaround  (in  the  three  colleges 
combined)  is  a sign  which  points  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  1986-87  we  have  16.3  percent  of  our 
college-age  youth  in  Mennonite  Church 
colleges — the  highest  percent  since  1981. 
This  figure  has  remained  between  14.1 
percent  and  17.1  percent  since  1971.  A 
larger  number  of  youth  have  been  attend- 
ing college,  but  the  increase  has  been  in 
those  attending  other  than  Mennonite 
colleges.  The  percent  attending  other 
colleges  has  increased  from  14  percent  to 
24  percent  since  1970. 

We  are  most  encouraged  by  the  dra- 
matically growing  number  of  congrega- 
tions and  conferences  which  are  support- 
ing their  students  directly  for  study  in 
Mennonite  colleges.  Henry  supports  this 
trend  in  his  article.  Many  congregations 
have  recognized  that  our  schools  will 
continue  to  be  crucially  important  to  the 
current  and  future  life  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Studies  have  demonstrated  that 
those  who  attend  a Mennonite  college  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  active  in  the  de- 
nomination as  adults. 

Second,  we  should  not  assume  that 
state  governments  in  the  U.S.  are  pre- 
pared to  channel  more  monies  into  higher 
education.  The  article  implies  that  state 
sources  of  funding  are  not  as  limited  as 
other  sources.  Recent  discussions  in  most 
states,  for  example,  would  not  lead  one  to 
believe  that  growing  public  resources  will 
be  available  to  support  more  or  larger 
state  institutions. 

We  are  placing  Henry’s  article  on  the 
agenda  for  the  annual  meeting  (which  in- 
cludes institutional  board  chairpersons 


and  administrators)  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  early  December.  We  would 
welcome  reflections  on  Henry’s  ideas 
from  others  in  the  church  and  would  be 
happy  to  receive  them  as  we  seek  to  work 
at  these  critical  issues  together. 


John  A.  Friesen,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I was  interested  in  the  item  you  pub- 
lished in  the  Oct.  14  issue  under  “Items 
and  Comments”— “Hindu  Americans  Not 
Exempt  from  Custom  of  ‘Selling  Sons,’  ” 
an  item  picked  up  from  the  India  A broad 
paper. 

The  article  makes  it  sound  as  though  it 
is  the  son  who  is  sold.  Actually,  the  dowry 
system  in  India  is  a method  of  seeing  that 
the  girl  gets  her  share  of  the  family 
inheritance,  since  under  the  old  tradi- 
tional system  she  could  not  inherit  any 
fields  or  land. 

The  groom’s  parents,  of  course, 
frequently  expected  excessive  dowries  to 
be  paid  to  the  bride,  thus  forcing  the 
bride’s  parents  to  sell  out  the  ancestral 
properties  in  order  to  meet  these  severe 
demands.  So  in  a sense  a girl  in  getting 
married  literally  “looted”  the  family 
reserves  when  she  left  home.  Of  course 
the  more  respected  and  qualified  the 
groom  the  greater  might  be  the  demands 
by  them  for  the  large  dowry  to  be  sent  out 
with  the  bride. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  then,  that  the  article 
referred  to  in  India  Abroad  speaks  of  the 
son  being  sold.  It  is  as  if  the  groom’s 
parents  are  saying,  “Look,  my  son  is  a 
highly  qualified  surgeon.  We  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  to  get  him  educated. 
His  bride  will  have  to  be  someone  of  equal 
spending  ability  and  worth!”  In  mixed 
families  this  seemed  to  even  out.  All 
boys — you  win!  All  girls — you  lose! 


L.  L.  Mann,  Freeport,  111. 

The  front-page  poem  which  appeared  in 
the  Oct.  14  issue  is  in  very  poor  taste.  It 
suggests  the  use  of  children  for  another’s 
pleasure.  I would  think  that  the  front 
page  of  a publication  should  invite  the 
reader  to  see  what  is  inside,  but  this 
stopped  me  cold.  I did  not  read  Jeff 
Gundy’s  accompanying  article  nor  will  I. 


Marie  A.  Yoder,  Glendale  Ariz. 

Praise  God  for  the  vision  and  sense  of 
need  of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference.  In 
the  Sept.  30  issue  (“A  Lonely  Voice  from 
No-Man’s  Land”)  I noted  that  they  or- 
dained Dean  Hochstetler  for  a de- 
liverance and  teaching  ministry. 

I have  one  problem  with  Bob  Baker’s 
article,  however.  He  uses  the  words 
“exorcism”  and  “exorcist.”  As  far  as  I can 
recall,  I never  heard  the  word  “exorcist” 
until  the  terrible  film  The  Exorcist  was 
shown  all  over  the  country.  I know  of  one 
non-Protestant  denomination  that  some- 


times uses  the  word  “exorcism.” 
Otherwise,  especially  in  charismatic 
circles,  I think  I can  safely  say  that  this 
ministry  is  spoken  of  as  a “deliverance 
ministry.” 

Of  course,  I do  not  know  everyone  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  whom  God  has 
called  into  this  ministry.  But  I would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  they  speak  of  a de- 
liverance ministry — never  exorcism.  The 
deliverance  ministry  is  done  by  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus  (see  Luke  10:19)  and  in 
the  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  While  we 
are  learning,  let’s  call  it  by  the  words 
used  in  Dean’s  ordination  vow:  “a  de- 
liverance and  teaching  ministry.” 


Eunice  Yantzi,  Toronto,  Ont. 

I appreciated  the  concern  about  “want- 
ing so  badly  to  fit  in”  expressed  in 
Maurice  Martin’s  “Restating  the  Case  for 
Nonconformity”  (Apr.  22). 

I want  to  share  a concern,  related  to 
what  he  describes  as  the  “dress  code.” 
Since  I grew  up  in  a church  where  people 
chose  the  plain  clothing  (as  it  used  to  be 
called)  because  of  personal  preference,  I 
never  have  seen  it  as  legalistic,  or  as  a 
dress  code. 

Instead,  I now  look  at  the  priests  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  see  that  they  wore  a 
special  robe,  designating  their  role  as 
priests  before  God.  Therefore,  the  idea  of 
a special  garb  for  the  believer  can  be  seen 
as  consistent  with  our  role  as  priests  and 
as  original  or  liberating. 

However,  if  this  was  a bad  experience 
for  anyone,  I am  humbled.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  praise  for  devotion  and 
commitment  that  affects  even  one’s  style 
of  dress.  As  a youth  I admired  those  who 
chose  a distinctive  form  of  dress  clearly 
identifying  with  the  church.  I also  ad- 
mired those  who  took  what  could  be 
described  as  an  even  plainer  attire.  The 
adorning  of  the  spirit  was  obvious  with 
both  modes  of  dress— very  remarkably 
so,  with  some  people,  whose  glowing  faces 
I like  to  remember. 

What  seems  most  regrettable  in  all  this 
is  the  narrow  viewpoint  of  deriding  and 
dumping  a good  way  of  expression. 
Rather  than  denying  and  trying  to  over- 
come a part  of  our  church’s  history  and 
life,  my  plea  is  to  see  the  positives  in  our 
heritage,  to  respect  the  convictions  and 
experiences  of  others,  and  to  help  those 
for  whom  a good  idea  or  mode  may  have 
become  a law. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  some 
Mennonites  may  have  seen  our  different- 
ness in  clothing  as  a hinderance  to  evan- 
gelism. Has  this  become  the  “wanting  to 
fit  in”  that  Martin  described?  Perhaps  we 
need  a greater  understanding  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  church  as  the 
body  of  Christ,  to  which  fitting  into  so- 
ciety is  necessarily  secondary  and  sub- 
sidiary. 
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Central  Americans  talk  about  peacemaking.  There  is  always  more  than  enough  to  do  for 
peace.  But  after  four  years  of  tentative  starts  and  mixed  signals  from  Christian  colleagues 
in  Central  America,  priorities  for  peacemaking  gelled  at  a recent  Consultation  on  Peace- 
making Strategies  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  Honduras  Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  cosponsors  of  the  Central  America  Peace  Portfolio,  hosted  25  people 
representing  all  five  Central  American  countries,  plus  four  others.  Besides  Mennonites,  the 
group  included  Catholics,  Moravians,  Baptists,  Friends,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians. 

The  group  agreed  that  the  basis  of  all  peace  and  justice  work  in  Central  America  is  the 
presence  of  faith  communities  that  model  just  and  peaceful  relationships,  or  “shalom,  "in 
ways  that  point  to  the  coming  kingdom  of  God.  To  promote  such  communities,  the  par- 
ticipants emphasized  the  need  for  peace  education,  more  democratic  and  communal  church 
relationships,  and  increased  interchange  between  churches.  In  a concluding  document,  the 
group  also  called  for  basing  peacemaking  efforts  in  spirituality  “anchored  in  the  force  of 
the  Spirit  and  immersed  in  concrete  actions  of  solidarity  with  the  suffering.  ” 

Peace  education  in  Central  American  Mennonite  churches  and  building  bridges  to 
other  groups  working  for  peace  with  justice  has  been  the  focus  for  Peace  Portfolio  workin 
the  last  four  years.  “We  didn’t  set  up  the  consultation  to  work  out  that  way,  said  Gerald 
Schlabach,  coordinator  of  the  effort.  “We  wanted  to  take  a hard  look  at  areas  and  activities 
where  either  MCC  or  Central  American  Mennonites  should  perhaps  be  doing  more.  ” 


The  number  of  Mennonite  Church  students 
at  Mennnite  Church  colleges  increased 
about  one  percent  this  fall.  This  follows  five 
years  of  decline.  The  overall  enrollment  at  the 
individual  schools  varied  widely,  however. 
Goshen  is  up  73,  Eastern  Mennonite  is  down 
41,  and  Hesston  is  down  19.  When  broken  down 
regionally,  the  figures  show  that  the  number 
of  Mennonite  Church  students  from  the  Mid- 
west is  up  more  than  7 percent,  the  number 
from  the  West  is  about  the  same,  and  the 
number  from  the  East  is  down  almost  5 per- 
cent. 

Western  Mennonite  School’s  enrollment  is 
109  this  fall— down  from  114  a year  ago.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Conference-sponsored  high 
school,  founded  in  1945,  is  located  in  Salem, 
Oreg.  The  school  recently  launched  a campaign 
to  raise  $300,000  for  an  endowment  fund.  Over 
$66,000  has  been  contributed  so  far. 

The  church’s  case  of  “moral  laryngitis”  in 
regard  to  medical  ethics  issues  must  be  over- 
come, participants  at  a health  ethics  hearing 
in  Fresno,  Calif.,  learned  recently.  The  Oct.  6 
event,  which  brought  together  members  of  the 
medical  profession  with  Mennonite  clergy  and 
lay  people,  was  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  and  took  place  at  Mennonite 
Brethren  Biblical  Seminary.  Willard  Krabill,  a 
physician  and  MMA  consultant,  challenged  the 
church  to  end  its  silence  and  address  the  dif- 
ficult questions  raised  by  rapid  advances  in 
medicine.  Discussion  by  the  75  participants 
focused  on  “living  wills” — documents  which  at- 
tempt to  tell  medical  personnel  which  “heroic 
measures”  should  or  should  not  be  used  on  dy- 
ing patients.  The  Fresno  hearing  was  the  fifth 
in  a series. 

Over  50  congregations  are  now  using 
“Together”  to  reach  out  to  people  in  their 
communities.  The  bimonthly  tabloid,  started 
earlier  this  year  by  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  is  mailed  to  nearly  50,000  homes.  Con- 
gregations who  use  Together  gear  it  to  their 
area  by  filling  some  of  the  space  with  their  own 
material.  MPH  takes  care  of  mailing  it  to  all 
homes  in  a designated  area.  More  information 
is  available  from  J.  W.  Sprunger  at  MPH,  616 
Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

A new  phase  in  inter-Mennonite  work  with 
disabled  people  in  Canada  began  Sept.  19-20 
in  Winnipeg  with  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Handicap  Concerns  Committee.  The  10-mem- 
ber  committee,  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada,  is  an  umbrella 
group  for  the  growing  number  of  local 
handicap  concerns  groups  as  they  carry  out  a 
variety  of  projects.  The  new  committee  is 
chaired  by  Aldred  Neufeldt  of  Richmond  Hill, 
Ont.,  who  has  been  involved  with  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  Services  and  MMHS’s  Develop- 
mental Disability  Services  for  many  years. 

The  new  Conference  Advisory  Board  for 
Goshen  College  held  its  first  meeting,  Oct. 
15-16.  Its  purposes  are  to  suggest  direction  for 
carrying  out  the  college’s  mission  and  to  sup- 
port the  vision  for  Christian  education  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Board  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  participating  conferences — In- 
diana-Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York,  At- 
lantic Coast,  and  Franconia — and  are  responsi- 
ble to  their  own  conference  executive  bodies. 
The  officers  of  the  new  board  are  Willis  Breck- 
bill  (chair),  Donella  Clemens  (vice-chair),  and 
Steve  Ropp  (secretary).  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  has  a similar  advisory  group — 
Constituent  Conferences  Council. 


The  first  of  a series  of  Church  and  College 
Conversations  was  held  at  Hesston  College 

recently.  The  event,  attended  by  nearly  30  pas- 
tors and  church  leaders,  coincided  with  the 
campus  visit  of  author-lecturer  Tom  Sine.  He 
was  the  first  speaker  of  the  year  under  the 
college’s  Biblical  Perspective  Series.  The  con- 
versations provided  a setting  for  participants 
to  look  at  the  issues  of  Mennonite  identity, 
Christian  education,  and  the  role  of  Mennonite 
higher  education  in  meeting  the  Ten-Year 
Goals  of  the  denomination.  Sine  challenged  the 
college  and  church  people  to  find  new  ways  of 
expressing  their  Anabaptist-Mennonite  view  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Critical  choices  facing  young  adults  was  the 
focus  of  Fall  Spiritual  Emphasis  Week  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Sept.  15-19. 
“There  are  many  voices  telling  us  what  to 
believe  and  what  to  do,”  said  speaker  Duffy 
Robbins.  “Too  often  our  responses  are  based  on 
surface  appearances  and  not  on  faith  and 
substance.”  Robbins  is  a veteran  youth  worker, 
ordained  United  Methodist  minister,  and 
chairman  of  the  Youth  Ministries  Department 
at  Eastern  College  in  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

For  54  Eastern  Mennonite  College  students, 
the  world  is  their  campus  this  school  year. 
Thirty-six  of  them  are  spending  fall  semester 
in  London,  England,  as  part  of  EMC’s  Global 
Village  Seminar  led  by  Jay  and  Peggy  Landis. 
The  seminar  has  a humanities  emphasis,  with 
a primary  focus  on  English  literature.  Six 
students  are  attending  foreign  universities  for 


the  year  under  Brethren  Colleges  Abroad — 
three  in  Spain  and  one  each  in  France,  West 
Germany,  and  China.  Eleven  students  are  in 
the  nation’s  capital  for  EMC’s  Washington 
Study-Service  Year.  One  student  is  in  Costa 
Rica  for  the  year  at  the  Spanish  Lanugage  In- 
stitute. All  EMC  students  are  required  to  spend 
time  in  a different  culture  as  part  of  the 
college’s  Global  Village  curriculum. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  administrator 
Mary  Jane  King  has  received  two  national 
and  four  state  awards  for  her  work.  Virginia 
Press  Women  gave  the  EMC  communications 
director  first-place  honors  for  a college 
assembly  address  on  “What  I Learned  in 
College,”  for  a four-color  student-recruitment 
brochure,  and  for  her  editing  of  EMC  Bulletin. 
A two-color  brochure  received  a second-place 
award.  The  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women,  then,  gave  second-place  recognition  to 
the  four-color  brochure  and  to  the  Bulletin. 
King  has  been  EMC’s  communications  director 
since  1981.  Before  that,  she  was  a reporter  for 
the  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Daily  News-Record. 

Kent  Stucky  left  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  at 
the  end  of  October,  after  eight  years  of  ser- 
vice. He  was  MMA’s  attorney  and  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  Mennonite  Foundation  and 
vice-president  for  Stewardship  Services.  In 
November,  Stucky  and  his  wife,  Linda,  began  a 
five-year  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
assignment  in  the  Middle  East.  After  language 
study  in  Jordan,  Stucky  will  become  adminis- 
trator of  MCC’s  program  in  West  Bank. 
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Mennonite  Central  Committee  helped 
sponsor  a national  consultation  on  prostitu- 
tion in  the  Philippines  recently.  Participants 
discussed  the  history  of  prostitution  in  the 
country,  the  tourist  industry  with  its  “sex 
tours,”  and  prostitution  associated  with  U.S. 
military  bases.  MCC  worker  Brenda  Stoltzfus, 
one  of  the  Manila  event’s  organizers,  brought 
three  prostitutes  with  her  from  Olongapo.  She 
said  the  three  were  challenged  to  “think  about 
their  situations  in  new  ways,”  and  their  pres- 
ence also  helped  make  prostitution  “more  than 
a subject  to  be  discussed  with  lots  of  nice 
theory.” 

Christians  are  being  urged  to  help  fight  the 
commercialism  of  Christmas  by  joining  a 
campaign  launched  by  an  ecumenical  group 
called  Alternatives.  One  of  the  goals  is  to  divert 
a portion  of  the  $25  billion  spent  each  year  in 
the  U.S.  on  Christmas  gifts  to  people  who 
really  need  it.  Congregations  are  also  en- 
couraged to  plan  alternative  Christmas  cele- 
brations to  help  members  resist  holiday 
pressures.  Alternatives,  which  is  conducting 
the  campaign  for  the  seventh  year,  is  assisted 
by  12  denominations,  including  the  Menno- 
nites.  A variety  of  resources— Christmas 
packets,  bulletin  inserts,  posters,  filmstrips, 
and  other  items— is  available  from  Alterna- 
tives at  Box  429,  Ellenwood,  GA  30049;  phone 
404-961-0102. 

An  Oregon  Chapter  of  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  was  established  on 

Sept.  19  in  Albany  with  a charter  meeting  at- 
tended by  some  45  people.  Also  in  attendance 
was  Neil  Janzen,  president  of  the  Winnipeg- 
based  organization,  who  offered  “good  wishes 
and  encouragement  to  integrate  faith  and 
work  and  thus  share  with  many  others  in 
building  God’s  kingdom.”  The  new  MEDA 
chapter  elected  a nine-member  board,  which 
immediately  began  planning  regular  chapter 
meetings. 

Action  to  nullify  harmful  Selective  Service 
regulations  was  sustained  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  it  adjourned  in  late  October.  An 
earlier  committee  reversal  of  the  military 
draft  system’s  efforts  to  tell  church  agencies 
who  they  could  accept  in  their  service  pro- 
grams was  not  overturned.  The  work  on  behalf 
of  conscientious  objectors  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Peace  Section  and 
others  had  succeeded.  The  next  challenge  for 
COs  is  to  stop  President  Ronald  Reagan’s  at- 
tempt to  nominate  the  controversial  William 
Clinkscales,  Jr.,  as  director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  Advocates  for  Clinkscales,  a 
former  army  counterespionage  agent,  seem  de- 
termined to  curb  the  options  for  COs  and 
strengthen  Selective  Service’s  ties  with  the 
armed  services. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  tractor- 
trailer  truck  was  in  an  accident  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  on  Oct.  28.  It  swayed  out  of 
control  on  a curve,  tipped  on  its  side,  and  slid 
200  feet  down  the  highway.  None  of  the  three 
MCC  workers  in  the  truck— Maynard  Yoder, 
Andy  Goossen,  and  Bob  Schultz— were 
seriously  injured.  The  accident  occurred  eight 
miles  west  of  the  Donegal  exit— only  a few 
miles  from  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center.  The  truck,  en  route  from  MCC  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Pa.,  was  carrying  a load  of 
meat-canning  supplies  to  North  Newton, 
Kans.,  where  the  1986-87  meat-canning  season 
was  scheduled  to  begin  on  Nov.  3.  MCC  is  cur- 
rently deciding  whether  to  repair  or  replace 
the  truck. 

Eighteen  young  people  began  one-year 
SALT  assignments  under  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Canada  recently.  SALT, 
which  stands  for  Serve  and  Learn  Together, 


helps  17-to-21-year-olds  test  their  wings  while 
discovering  new  challenges  in  service  and  in 
the  Christian  life.  Five  of  the  new  volunteers 
are  from  Mennonite  Church  congregations— 
all  in  Ontario:  Terri  Biernacki,  David  Martin, 
Kerry  Shantz,  Julie  Snyder,  and  Heidi  Tucker. 

A new  congregation  is  emerging  in  the 
Springdale/Fayetteville  area  of  Arkansas. 

Four  to  six  families  have  been  meeting  every 
Sunday  evening  since  May  for  worship,  fellow- 
ship, and  Bible  study.  Since  September  the 
group  has  used  the  facilities  of  the  Presby- 
terian Campus  Center  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  in  Fayetteville.  The  emerging  con- 
gregation expects  to  be  affiliated  with  both  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Persons  in  northwestern  Arkansas 
interested  in  joining  the  group  should  contact 
Eli  Miller  at  R.  4,  Box  152A,  Huntsville,  AR 
72740. 

Glennon  Heights  Mennonite  Church  in 
Denver  is  the  new  home  of  a congregation 
made  up  of  immigrants  from  Taiwan.  The 

partnership  began  with  a joint  worship  service 
on  Sept.  14.  The  Taiwan  group  conducts  its 
own  services  and  activities,  although  its 
children  attend  Glennon  Heights’  Sunday 
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Ohio  Mennonites  urged  to  make  peace 
banners.  On  the  cover  of  its  November- 
December  issue,  The  Ohio  Evangel  invites 
readers  to  make  peace  banners  for  their  con- 
gregations. The  patterns  presented  are  based 
on  banners  displayed  at  the  Ohio  Conference 
annual  meeting  last  March  at  Zion  Men- 
nonite Churchin  Archbold,  Ohio. 

In  his  editorial  in  the  same  issue,  David 
Groh  asks,  “Will  militarism  sink  us?”  and 
goes  on  to  mention  six  areas  that  are  part  of 
the  current  militarization  of  the  United 
States:  (1)  the  pleading  of  national  security 
as  a justification  for  unnecessary  military 
growth,  (2)  the  Defense  Department's  inva- 
sion of  scientific  and  academic  communities, 
(3)  recruiters  targeting  high  school  and 
college  students,  (i)  violent  and  militaristic 
films  that  dehumanize  the  Soviets,  (5)  war- 
toy  sales  increasing  600  percent  since  1982, 
and  (6)  a permanent  war  economy  radiating 
into  over  30,000  companies  now  engaged  in 
military  production.  (Based  on  information 
from  “The  Defense  Monitor,  "Vol.  15,  No.  3.) 

Copies  of  the  magazine  are  available  from 
David  Grohat21 6E.  Adams  St.,  Millersburg, 
OH  U65Jt. 


school  classes.  The  Taiwan  congregation,  or- 
ganized last  year,  has  about  40  adults  and  30 
children.  Glennon  Heights  members  have 
expressed  enthusiastic  support  for  this  ven- 
ture, since  it  provides  opportunities  for  getting 
to  know  Christians  from  other  traditions. 

A Mennonite  worker  was  invited  to  speak  on 
“The  Pacifism  of  the  Peace  Churches”  in 
embattled  Northern  Ireland  recently.  Mike 
Garde  addressed  interfaith  groups  in  Belfast 
and  Derry  at  the  invitation  of  the  Columbanus 
Community.  Garde,  a native  Irishman,  is  a 
church  worker  in  Ireland’s  capital  of  Dublin 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  “One  ecumenical 
consequence  of  my  talks  was  that  I got 
Protestants  and  Catholics  to  agree  that  they 
disagreed  with  me!”  reported  Garde.  “These 
lectures  provided  a good  opportunity  for  Men- 
nonite views  to  get  an  airing.” 

Fasting,  worship,  and  communion  gave  new 
meaning  to  Thanksgiving  celebrations  at 
Conrad  Grebel  College  in  Waterloo,  Ont., 
recently.  Students,  faculty,  and  staff  observed 
Thanksgiving— Oct.  16  in  Canada— with  a 
series  of  events  planned  to  help  focus  on  both 
the  need  to  be  thankful  and  to  remember  the 
suffering  of  the  world.  The  fast  was  promoted 
as  both  a spiritual  exercise  and  as  an  act  of 
solidarity  with  the  hungry.  Money  saved  from 
not  eating  was  donated  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  for  its  work  in  the  Philippines. 
That  country  was  selected  because  the  college’s 
chaplain,  John  Rempel,  is  serving  there  with 
MCC  during  his  sabbatical  year. 

A gourmet  feast  of  community  and  consti- 
tuency education  programs  was  offered  by 
the  Institute  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  at 

Conrad  Grebel  College  during  the  fall.  The  pro- 
grams, under  the  direction  of  Ron  Mathies,  in- 
cluded three  lectures,  a slide  presentation,  a 
workshop,  and  informal  discussion.  The  three 
speakers  were  South  African  professor  Jannie 
Malan,  theologian  Ron  Sider,  and  environ- 
mentalist Rosalie  Bartell. 

Evangelist  George  Brunk  II  was  the  main 
speaker  at  the  Southwest  Ohio  Chapter 
meeting  of  Fellowship  of  Concerned  Men- 
nonites on  Oct.  25.  The  semiannual  event  was 
held  at  Shiloh  Mennonite  Church  near  Plain 
City.  Brunk,  who  is  also  executive  director  of 
FCM,  called  for  a great  spiritual  awakening  in 
his  first  address  and  preached  from  the  book  of 
Revelation  in  his  second  one.  Another  speaker 
was  Rosedale  Bible  Institute  instructor 
Willard  Mayer,  who  gave  an  overview  of  “the 
erroneous  views  of  biblical  inspiration.” 
Elected  as  officers  of  the  chapter  were  Willard 
Mayer  (chairman),  Eugene  Neer  (vice- 
chairman),  and  Paul  Herr  (secretary- 
treasurer). 

All  pastors  currently  carrying  responsibility 
with  a congregation  should  have  received  a 
1987  datebook  by  now  as  a gift  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  Those  who  have  not 
received  a datebook  may  get  one  by  writing  to: 
Datebook,  MPH,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Brian  Laverty  resigned  as  pastor  of  Listowel 
(Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  in  August.  Currently 
on  a nine-month  sabbatical  after  nine  years  at 
Listowel,  he  is  serving  part-time  in  pastoral 
ministry  at  Pioneer  Park  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, Kitchener,  Ont.,  while  studying  at  Wa- 
terloo Lutheran  Seminary. 

•Chuck  Hos tetter  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  new  Mennonite  congregation  in  Ocean 
City,  Md.,  on  Nov.  9.  He  was  licensed  in  1983. 
•Julia  Carey  was  licensed  as  a pastoral  team 
member  at  Community  Mennonite  Church, 
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Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  Nov.  2.  She  joined  the 
three-member  team  a year  ago. 

•Mark  Wenger  was  ordained  as  assistant  pas- 
tor of  Forest  Hills  Mennonite  Church,  Leola, 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  26.  He  was  licensed  in  1984. 

•Mel  Leidig  was  installed  as  pastor  of  East  Ni- 
mishillen  Church  of  the  Brethren,  North 
Canton,  Ohio,  on  Nov.  9.  He  is  “on  loan”  from 
Ohio  Conference,  where  he  continues  to  chair 
the  Peace  and  Service  Commission. 

•Lloyd  Miller  was  ordained  by  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  on  Sept.  28  for  his  work 
as  conference  youth  minister.  He  was  licensed 
in  1982,  when  he  first  took  the  position. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Store  supervisor , main  Provident  bookstore 
in  Kitchener,  Ont.  Requirements  include 
management  or  leadership  abilities  and 
experience.  The  person  should  enjoy  working 
with  the  public  and  relating  to  the  Mennonite 
constituency.  Experience  in  retail  sales  is 
preferred.  Send  application  to  Delford  Zehr  at 
Provident  Bookstore,  117  King  St.  West, 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  4M5. 

• Receptionist/secretary , Camp  Hebron.  The 
position  is  full-time,  with  housing  and  a salary 
provided.  Hebron  is  a Mennonite  facility  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Contact  David 
King  at  the  camp,  R.  3,  Box  646,  Halifax,  PA 
17032;  phone  717-896-3441. 

New  “Gospel  Herald”  bulk  club:  West  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio. 

Special  meetings:  Stanley  Shenk,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Zion,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov.  23-25. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Powhatan,  Va.:  Vernon  Moyer,  Karen 
Moyer,  Emma  Smith,  Beth  Smith,  Anita 
Benson,  Samuel  Powell  IV,  Kevin  Hertzler, 
and  Steven  Althouse. 

Change  of  address:  Amsey  Martin  from 
Elmira,  Ont.,  to  35  George  St.,  Box  849,  New 
Hamburg,  ON  NOB  2G0;  phone  519-662-3314. 
Howard  S.  Schmitt  from  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
to  2460  Goldenrod  St.,  Sarasota,  FL  33579. 
Rodney  Nafziger  and  Old  Road  Mennonite 
Church,  4896  Lincoln  Highway,  Kinzers,  PA 
17535. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Anderson,  David  and  Sharon  (Debliek), 
Hesston,  Kans.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Debliek, 
Oct.  22. 

Bontrager,  Brian  and  Judy  (Hollinger), 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Trinet  Elizabeth,  Oct.  23. 

Boshart,  Rodney  and  Mary  (Drummond), 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  first  child,  a daughter, 
Shannon  Laurelle,  Oct.  7. 

Burkey,  Lee  and  Lori  (Smith),  Pasco, 
Wash.,  first  child,  Evan  Lee,  July  2. 

Drudge,  Neil  and  Ellen  (Beare),  Uxbridge, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Allison 
Marie,  Oct.  7. 

Gehman,  Dale  and  Brenda  (Beyer),  Eph- 
rata,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Re- 
nelle  Lynette,  Oct.  12. 

Litwiller,  Joseph  and  Gail  (Child),  Delavan, 
111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Dane  Joseph,  Oct.  29. 

Overton,  Kelly  and  Kay  (Thomas),  Mt.  Plea- 
sant, Iowa,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Claire 
Victoria,  Oct.  20. 

Showalter,  Paul  and  Libby  (Longacre),  Free 
Union,  Va.,  first  child,  Andrew  Paul,  Oct.  7. 

Sieber,  Dan  and  Annette  (Wedel),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  Steven  Paul,  Oct.  14. 


Troyer,  Gene  and  Louise  (Couvillion),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  Julian  Andres,  born  on  June  5, 
1979,  and  Alena  Patricia,  born  on  Aug.  30, 
1985;  received  for  adoption,  Nov.  4. 

Unruh,  Lowell  and  Pamela  (Gerig),  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  first  child,  Seth  Kenton,  Oct.  17. 

Wagner,  William  and  Janice  (Troyer),  En- 
gadine,  Mich.,  third  daughter,  Ellen  Marie, 
Oct.  21. 

Yoder,  Doug  and  Jennifer  (Knight),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Ste- 
phanie Lynn,  Oct.  23. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Bell-Reed.  Allison  Bell,  Corry,  Pa.,  Valley 
View  cong.,  and  Phebe  Reed,  Jonestown,  Pa., 
Meckville  cong.,  by  Arland  Miller,  Oct.  18. 

Gingerich-Herrle.  Perry  Dale  Gingerich 
and  Karen  Elizabeth  Herrle,  both  of  St. 
Agatha  (Ont.)  cong.,  by  Darrell  D.  Jantzi  and 
Nelson  Martin,  Oct.  25. 

Hostetter-Lehman.  Stephen  Hostetter,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Grace  Covenant  cong.,  and 
Maria  Lehman,  St.  Anne,  111.,  Rehoboth  cong., 
by  Mark  N.  Lehman  and  Dick  Blackwell,  Oct. 
18. 

Litwiller-Kiehl.  Roger  Litwiller  and  Bobbie 
Kiehl,  both  of  Delavan,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  by 
H.  James  Smith,  Oct.  25. 

Moyer-Tysvaer.  Gregory  S.  Moyer,  Per- 
kasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  and  Lory 
Tysvaer,  New  City,  New  York,  by  Mark  M. 
Derstine  and  Bob  Shreiner,  Nov.  1. 

Schrock-Bontrager,  H.  Francis  Schrock, 
Waterford  cong.,  and  Eloise  Bontrager,  College 
cong.,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Richard  J. 
Yordy,  Oct.  25. 

Zehr-Noftsier.  Edwin  Zehr,  Lowville  (N.Y.) 
cong.,  and  Judy  Noftsier,  Croghan  (N.Y.)  cong., 
by  Richard  Zehr  and  Milton  Zehr,  Oct.  18. 


OBITUARIES 


Kauffman,  Daniel  Edwin,  son  of  Daniel  E. 
and  Katie  B.  (Esh)  Kauffman,  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  Pa..  Feb.  25.  1973:  died  of  cardiac 
tamponade,  in  Paradise,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1986; 
aged  13  y.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  3 
brothers  (Benjamin,  Levi,  and  J.  Marvin)  and  a 
sister  (Mary  Ann).  He  was  a member  of 
Paradise  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of 
Delmar  L.  Sauder  and  Fred  M.  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Lehman,  Pearl  E.  Eash,  daughter  of  Tobias 
and  Mary  (Hostetler)  Eash,  born  in  Cone- 
maugh  Twp.,  Somerset  Co.,  Aug.  16, 1903;  died 
at  the  same  place  on  Oct.  28,  1986;  aged  83  y. 
On  Feb.  14,  1935,  she  was  married  to  Kenneth 
W.  Lehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Esther  Sauder,  Erma  Blough,  and 
Elmira  David),  and  a son  (Willard),  13  grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Otto  Eash).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Kaufman  Mennonite  church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  31,  in  charge  of 
Stanley  R.  Freed;  interment  in  Thomas  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Maust,  Gale  Elmer,  son  of  Elmer  and  Marie 
(Swartzendruber)  Maust,  was  born  at  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Dec.  28,  1946;  died  an  accidental  death 
at  the  same  place  on  Oct.  18,  1986;  aged  39  y. 
On  June  17,  1972,  he  was  married  to  Sharon 
Swartz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Brandon  and  Gregory),  a daughter 


(Erika),  his  parents,  2 brothers  (Wendell  and 
Marvin),  and  2 sisters  (Marge  and  Faye).  He 
was  a member  of  Pigeon  River  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  22,  in  charge  of  Luke  Yoder  and  Wayne 
Keim;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Mumaw,  Mark,  son  of  Harry  and  Minnie 
(Hostetler)  Mumaw,  was  born  on  Apr.  22, 1916; 
died  at  Country  Lawn  Nursing  Home, 
Navarre,  Ohio,  Oct.  18,  1986  aged  70  y.  He  is 
survived  by  a sister  (Ethel).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church.  Graveside 
services  on  Oct.  20  were  in  charge  of  Freeman 
Mast  and  Glenn  Martin. 

Snyder,  Orlan  Jacob,  was  born  at  Bloom- 
ingdale,  Ont.,  Aug.  2,  1900;  died  at  Cambridge 
Memorial  Hospital  on  Oct.  21,  1986;  aged  86  y. 
On  Dec.  10,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Veronica 
Brubacher,  who  died  on  Feb.  18,  1977.  On  July 
9,  1977,  he  was  married  to  Erma  Cressman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 children 
(Aden,  Mervin,  Cleason,  Laverne,  Hettie,  Me- 
linda, and  Vera),  42  grandchildren,  and  42 
great-grandchildren.  Two  children  (Verna  and 
Irvin)  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Elmira  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  27,  in 
charge  of  Ray  Brubacher  and  Mary  Schiedel; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Weaver,  Anna  Grace,  daughter  of  Eugene 
K.  Weaver  and  Hettie  (Herr)  Weaver,  was  born 
on  Sept.  15,  1909  in  East  Lampeter  Twp., 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  died  at  Landis  Homes,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Oct.  19, 1986;  aged  77  y.  She  is  survived  by 
a brother  (Lloyd  H.  Weaver).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Mellinger  Mennonite  Church.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  Landis  Homes  on  Oct.  23, 
in  charge  of  Leon  Oberholtzer,  with  David 
Buckwalter  and  Donald  Good  also  officiating; 
interment  in  Mellinger  Cemetery. 

Wills,  Josie  D.  Jarrell,  daughter  of  John 
and  Nan  Jarrell,  was  born  in  Floyd  Co.,  Ky., 
Sept.  6,  1892;  died  at  her  home  on  Oct.  6, 1986; 
aged  94  y.  On  July  30, 1909,  she  was  married  to 
James  H.  Wills,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
1973.  She  is  survived  by  4 children  (Clayton, 
Rina  Mae  Wallen,  Ollie,  and  Alberta  Calhoun). 
Also  surviving  are  2 sisters,  one  brother,  8 
grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
great-great-grandchildren.  Four  children  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Wayside  Chapel.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Kuhner-Lewis  Funeral  Home  on  Oct.  8,  in 
charge  of  Chauncy  Grieser;  interment  in  Hill 
Cemetery,  Centerpoint,  Ohio. 

Correction:  The  memorial  services  for  Jake 
and  Stella  Zimmerman  were  held  on  Sept.  4, 
1986,  with  Robert  Troyer  and  Roger  Hersh- 
berger officiating. 


CALENDAR 


Provided,  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Dec.  3-6 

Christian  Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  Dec.  16-18 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  23-24 

Congregational  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
23-25 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  29 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Jan.  30-31 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Parents  win  right  to  teach  reading 
at  home  in  schoolbooks  case 

A federal  judge  in  Tennessee  has 
ordered  a public  school  system  to  excuse 
children  from  reading  books  their  parents 
find  objectionable  and  to  permit  the 
parents  to  teach  reading  to  their  children 
at  home.  In  a recent  ruling  issued  in 
Greeneville,  Tenn.,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Thomas  Hull  also  said  the  local  school 
board  must  pay  damages  to  the  parents 
whose  rights  he  said  were  violated. 

The  case,  Mozert  V.  Hawkins  County 
Public  Schools,  pitted  seven  families 
against  the  school  board  after  the  parents 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  have  their 
children  exempted  from  using  readers 
published  by  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston 
which  they  found  objectionable.  The 
parents,  all  fundamentalist  Christians, 
charged  that  the  books  promoted  “secular 
humanism”  and  challenged  their  religious 
and  moral  values. 

Among  the  selections  that  the  parents 
found  objectionable  were  a passage  from 
the  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  which  they  said 
implied  that  all  religions  are  equal,  and 
the  Wizard  ofOz,  because  it  portrayed  a 
good  witch  and  allegedly  taught  that  such 
traits  as  courage  and  intelligence  come 
from  within  the  individual  rather  than 
from  God. 


Religious  groups  generally  pleased 
with  new  U.S.  immigration  bill 

Religious  groups  that  played  a major 
role  in  shaping  comprehensive  immigra- 
tion reform  legislation  have  welcomed  the 
new  law  as  a generous  response  to  the 
plight  of  millions  of  illegal  aliens  in  the 
United  States.  But  those  same  religious 
agencies — which  now  will  play  a major 
role  in  applying  the  new  law  to  immi- 
grants— expressed  disappointment  over 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  go  a step 
further  and  temporarily  halt  deporta- 
tions of  those  who  have  recently  fled 
unrest  in  Central  America. 

Congress  gave  final  approval  recently 
to  sweeping  changes  in  the  nation’s  immi- 
gration code.  The  legislation  offers  legal 
status  to  the  millions  of  illegal  aliens  who 
have  resided  in  the  U.S.  since  before  Jan. 
1, 1982.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill  seeks  to 


limit  the  influx  of  new  aliens  by  providing 
for  stiff  civil  penalties  against  employers 
who  hire  them.  In  interviews,  religious 
representatives  balanced  their  praise  of 
amnesty  offered  to  the  aliens  with  regrets 
over  other  aspects  of  the  bill. 

Resolution  of  the  four-year  legislative 
battle  over  immigration  reform  came 
after  key  religious  groups,  which  had 
been  unable  to  agree  previously,  finally 
gave  their  joint  backing  to  the  bill.  The 
prominence  of  churches  in  the  immigra- 
tion debate  stems,  in  large  part,  from 
their  role  in  resettling  and  giving  other 
types  of  aid  to  immigrants  and  refugees. 


Mixed-race  church  rejects  apartheid, 
breaks  with  white  church 

Two  recent  decisions  by  the  mixed-race 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa 
have  caused  a crisis  for  conservatives  in 
the  church.  The  synod  of  the  Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde  Sendingkerk  adopted  the 
Belhar  Confession  which  declares  that 
theological  justification  of  apartheid  is 
heresy  and  idolatry.  Second,  delegates 
canceled  an  arrangement  between  the 
mixed-race  body  and  the  country’s  major 
white  Dutch  Reformed  Church  that 
allowed  white  ministers  to  retain  dual 
membership  and  financial  and  other 
privileges  in  both  churches. 

“This  is  a historical  moment  for  the 
church,”  said  Allan  Boesak,  newly  elected 
moderator  of  the  mixed-race  church.  By 
adopting  the  confession,  the  synod 
essentially  broke  relations  with  the  major 
white  pro-apartheid  Nederduitse  Ge- 
reformeerde Kerk. 

The  Belhar  Confession  rejects  the 
existence  of  four  separate  Reformed 
churches  in  South  Africa — for  Africans, 
Asians,  mixed-race,  and  whites — based  on 
ethnic,  language,  and  racial  differences. 
The  document  calls  for  one  nonracial 
Reformed  church  to  unite  the  four  bodies. 


Robertson  sues  two  who  refute 
his  Korean  War  claims 

Pat  Robertson,  the  TV  evangelist  and 
probable  presidential  candidate  who  on 
several  occasions  has  threatened  to  take 
legal  action  against  his  critics,  filed  a libel 
suit  against  a member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  a former  representative  for 
allegedly  making  reckless  statements 
about  his  military  record  in  the  Korean 
War.  Rep.  Andrew  Jacobs  of  Indiana  and 
former  Rep.  Paul  “Pete”  McCloskey  of 
California  have  publicly  said  that 
Robertson  used  the  influence  of  his 
father,  the  late  Sen.  Willis  Robertson  of 
Virginia,  to  avoid  combat. 

Although  Robertson  has  faced  sharp 
criticism  from  many  quarters,  the  charge 
that  he,  a staunch  anticommunist,  sought 
to  evade  combat  has  become  a major 
political  concern  to  him.  After  the  suit 
was  filed  in  Federal  District  Court 


recently  in  Washington,  the  head  of  the 
Christian  Broadcasting  Network  de- 
nounced the  charges  as  an  attempt  by  liber- 
als to  discredit  him  because  of  his  stance 
in  favor  of  a strong  national  defense. 

He  is  seeking  a retraction  and  $35 
million  in  damages  from  McCloskey  and 
Jacobs,  Korean  war  veterans  who  claim 
they  saw  Robertson  pulled  off  a ship 
headed  for  Korea  and  heard  the  senator’s 
son  boast  about  it.  The  two  have  said  they 
are  ready  to  back  up  their  allegations  and 
would  be  able  to  produce  other  former 
Marines  with  the  same  recollections. 


White  House  exchanges 
books  for  knicknacks 

Someone  who  has  been  a frequent  visi- 
tor of  the  White  House  during  the  pre- 
vious administrations  and  the  present 
one  noticed  that  the  shelves  which  for- 
merly held  books  now  house  a collection 
of  knicknacks.  Certainly  not  for  want  of 
trying  by  the  American  Booksellers 
Association,  according  to  a recent  issue  of 
Publishers  Weekly. 

Ever  since  the  late  1920s,  beginning 
with  the  Hoover  administration,  ABA 
has  donated  250  choice  titles  to  the  White 
House  library  during  each  of  the  four- 
year  tenures.  But  two  years  into  Ronald 
Reagan’s  second  term  the  White  House 
still  hasn’t  found  time  to  schedule  the 
presentation. 

Instead,  it  requested  that  the  books 
simply  be  delivered,  as  they  were  during 
Reagan’s  first  term.  ABA  declined  that 
request  once  they  learned  that  the  pre- 
vious gift  so  delivered  had  been  routed 
directly  into  storage. 


English  bishops  oppose  Leonard’s 
adoption  of  U.S.  parish 

The  Church  of  England’s  House  of 
Bishops  has  voiced  almost  unanimous  op- 
position to  an  English  bishop’s  visit  to 
Oklahoma  to  confirm  members  in  a par- 
ish led  by  a deposed  Episcopal  priest.  The 
bishops  approved  a resolution  stating 
that  a bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  not  function  as  the  spiritual  leader 
of  a priest  or  parish  in  another  Anglican 
province  without  the  consent  of  appro- 
priate church  authorities. 

Conservative  bishop  Graham  Leonard 
of  London  announced  several  months  ago 
that  he  had  assumed  authority  over 
Father  John  Pasco,  who  was  expelled 
from  the  priesthood  by  the  Diocese  of 
Oklahoma,  and  his  breakaway  “tradi- 
tionalist” congregation,  St.  Michael’s 
Parish  in  Broken  Arrow. 

The  action  by  the  English  bishops  came 
as  a direct  response  to  a request  by  the 
U.S.  Episcopal  Church’s  House  of  Bish- 
ops. The  U.S.  bishops  unanimously  ap- 
proved a statement  asking  the  Church  of 
England’s  bishops  and  primate  to  “chal- 
lenge, correct,  and  discipline”  Leonard. 
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Prayer  for  rulers 


Relations  with  government  are  always  a delicate  mat- 
ter for  those  who  seek  to  take  seriously  the  call  of  Jesus  to 
serve  only  God.  In  contrast  to  the  first  two  command- 
ments that  love  to  God  and  neighbor  is  the  highest  call- 
ing, governments  hold  that  order  and  control  are  the 
highest  priorities.  In  good  times  this  raw  power  is  not  al- 
ways apparent,  but  in  a crisis,  it  raises  its  head  abruptly. 

Jesus  said  little  about  government.  He  had  his  mind  on 
more  fundamental  issues.  Luke  22:25  does  record  one  off- 
hand remark  in  which  he  noted  the  “lordship”  style  of 
Gentile  kings  and  the  common  reference  to  politicians  as 
“benefactors.”  This  is  not  to  be  your  style,  he  told  the  dis- 
ciples. 

The  early  church,  of  course,  soon  had  to  learn  to  deal 
with  government,  particularly  as  the  church  spread 
throughout  the  empire.  Christians  turned  up  all  over  and 
rulers  had  to  figure  out  what  to  do  with  them.  However, 
in  the  book  of  Acts  one  gets  the  impression  that  Paul  had 
less  trouble  with  the  government  than  with  Jewish  and 
Gentile  mobs. 

As  we  review  the  New  Testament  response  to  govern- 
ment, we  think  right  away  of  certain  classic  passages  and 
themes:  the  subservience  of  Romans  13  and  1 Peter  2,  the 
radical  critique  in  the  Revelation.  Also  there  is  the  call  to 
public  prayer  in  1 Timothy  2:1-2:  “I  urge  that  supplica- 
tions, prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings  be  made 
for  all  men,  for  kings  and  all  who  are  in  high  positions, 
that  we  may  lead  a quiet  and  peaceable  life,  godly  and 
respectful  in  every  way.” 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  that  prayer  for  rulers  is  set  within 
a call  to  prayer  for  all — a universal  concern  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.  This  anti-parochialism  follows  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  who  called  for  interest  beyond  the  circle  of  one’s 
family  and  peers.  In  typical  public  prayers  for  govern- 
ments there  may  be  a tendency  to  overlook  this  broad 
identification. 

Public  prayer  for  governments  needs  to  avoid  the  line 
of  the  civil  religious  practice  prescribed  by  Darius  for  the 
Jews  returning  from  exile.  “Whatever  is  needed,”  wrote 
Darius,  “. . . as  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  require— let  that 
be  given  to  them  day  by  day  without  fail,  that  they  may 
offer  pleasing  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  pray 
for  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  sons.” 

In  order  that  everybody  should  be  sure  to  support  this 
program  of  sacrifices  and  prayer,  Darius  added  his  own 
punch  line:  “Also  I make  a decree  that  if  any  one  alters 
this  edict,  a beam  shall  be  pulled  out  of  his  house,  and  he 
shall  be  impaled  upon  it,  and  his  house  shall  be  made  a 
dunghill”  (Ezra  6:9-11). 

There  is  none  of  this  collusion  with  government  in  the 


passage  from  Timothy.  Rather,  as  Fred  D.  Gealy  observes 
in  The  Interpreter's  Bible,  “In  the  emperor  cult,  people 
prayed  to  emperors;  for  Christians  to  pray  for  them 
removed  emperors  from  the  savior  class  and  made  them, 
like  others,  subjects  for  Christian  salvation.” 

The  emperor  is  put  in  his  place  along  with  others  in 
need  of  the  grace  of  God.  So  today  it  is  no  more  or  less  ap- 
propriate to  pray  for  people  in  government  than  for 
others  in  need  of  salvation.  Of  course,  the  prominence  of 
these  “benefactors”  marks  them  for  special  concern. 

Consider  the  cruel  dilemmas  of  people  in  government. 
Although  fearful  and  sometimes  petty  like  the  rest  of  us, 
they  may  never  let  down  their  guard  in  public.  Some 
years  ago  a candidate  for  office  was  openly  overcome  by 
emotion.  It  was  seen  as  a sign  of  instability  and  may  have 
contributed  to  his  non-election. 

They  are  surely  often  troubled  and  doubtful  about  how 
to  decide  on  crucial  issues.  Yet  they  dare  never  reveal 
these  doubts  openly.  In  some  respects  people  expect  their 
benefactors  to  be  superheroes,  larger  than  life — almost 
gods  like  the  Roman  emperors.  The  call  to  pray  for  rulers 
assumes  in  contrast  that  they  are  mortal  like  the  rest  of 
us. 

Placing  this  call  to  prayer  for  rulers  in  a context  of 
prayer  for  all  suggests  to  us  today  that  if  we  pray  for  one 
we  should  pray-for  all — at  least  not  to  be  exclusive  or  pa- 
rochial in  our  praying.  Mulroney  and  Reagan,  Thatcher 
and  Kohl,  Mitterand  and  Gorbachev,  Kadaffi  and  Shamir, 
Ortega  and  Azcona,  Aquino  and  Deng.  These,  of  course, 
are  only  a few  of  the  top  operators.  When  was  the  last 
time  anyone  in  a public  church  service  prayed  for  the 
county  commissioners? 

The  goal,  as  expressed  in  1 Timothy  2,  is  a stable  and 
peaceful  life  for  Christians.  How  this  is  to  be  brought 
about  is  not  mentioned.  I do  not  imagine  that  Paul  was 
hoping  for  the  kind  of  support  Darius  gave  to  Ezra.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  known  about  it  I am  confident  he 
would  have  welcomed  a bill  of  rights  such  as  U.S.  citizens 
enjoy.  It  seems  easy  to  pray  for  leaders  of  a country 
which  has  a bill  of  rights. 

Numbers  of  Mennonites  today  live  in  countries  which 
have  no  bill  of  rights.  They  too  must  come  to  terms  with 
the  implications  of  this  passage  for  their  prayers  and 
their  lives.  William  Barclay  observes  that  “emperors 
might  be  persecutors.  Those  in  authority  might  be  de- 
termined to  stamp  out  the  Christians.  But  the  Christian 
Church  never,  even  in  the  times  of  bitterest  persecution, 
ceased  to  pray  for  them.” 

By  their  example,  they  have  set  for  us  a high  stan- 
dard.— Daniel  Hertzler 
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U.S.  Thanksgiving  1986 

From 
Puritan  piety 

to  parades 

and  football 

by  Larry  Augsburger 


Grateful  Pilgrims  bowed  their  heads  on  America’s  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  fall  of  1621,  and  ever  since 
Americans  have  observed  an  annual  Thanksgiving  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  November.  Right?  Wrong! 

Wrong  on  several  counts.  Or  so  says  Diana  Karter  Ap- 
pelbaum  in  her  book,  Thanksgiving:  An  American  Holi- 
day, an  American  History , Facts  on  File  Publications, 
1984.  As  with  most  traditional  holidays,  Thanksgiving  is 
obscured  by  the  mists  of  time.  The  average  person  moves 
from  the  beginning  of  an  idealized  story  to  the  present 
with  little  sense  of  the  intervening  years.  Appelbaum’s 
purpose  is  to  clear  away  the  mists  and  fill  in  the  progress 
from  Thanksgiving’s  beginning  in  the  1620s  to  the 
parades  and  football  games  of  today. 

Who  was  first?  The  question  of  when  the  first  Thanks- 
giving occurred  has  a number  of  possible  answers.  Canyon, 
Texas,  claims  the  first  Thanksgiving,  based  on  a service  of 
thanks  held  by  Francisco  Coronado  on  May  23, 1541,  as  he 


searched  for  the  city  of  gold.  A group  of  French 
Huguenots  held  a service  of  thanks  on  June  30, 1564,  near 
present-day  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Canadians  claim  that 
the  first  North  American  Thanksgiving  was  celebrated  by 
Martin  Frobisher  in  the  eastern  Arctic  in  1578.  A Ply- 
mouth Company  colony  in  Maine  held  a service  of  thanks 
upon  their  safe  arrival  in  1607.  Virginians  claim  first 
Thanksgivings  in  1610  and  1619.  So  the  Plymouth 
observance  of  1621  could  be  considered  a Johnny-come- 
lately. 

But  actually  none  of  these  qualify  as  a direct 
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predecessor  of  the  current  holiday.  They  were  all  special 
one-time  observances  proclaimed  in  gratitude  for  a 
specific  blessing.  This  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in 
those  pious  days.  Civil  and  religious  authorities  were 
prone  to  call  for  days  of  fasting  in  response  to  threat  and 
days  of  thanksgiving  in  response  to  blessings.  Typical 
causes  for  thanks  would  be  the  end  of  a war,  rain  to  end  a 
drought,  or — as  in  the  Pilgrims’  case — a good  harvest. 

The  Pilgrims  and  other  Puritan  colonists  followed  this 
pattern  of  occasional  thanksgivings.  But  in  the  1640s  the 
Connecticut  towns  of  Wethersfield,  Windsor,  and 
Hartford  began  proclaiming  annual  days  of  thanksgiving 
for  general  well-being.  It  was  this  crucial  change,  from 
occasional  proclamations  for  specific  blessings  to  annual 
proclamations  for  general  blessings,  which  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Thanksgiving  as  we  know  it. 

Appelbaum  notes  four  traditions  which  the  New  En- 
glanders melded  together  in  the  shaping  of  their  holiday. 
Harvest  Home  was  an  English  feast  day  in  which  the 
people  celebrated  the  completion  of  harvest.  The  Puritans 
rejected  this  as  pagan.  They  also  rejected  the  second 
tradition,  Christmas.  This  they  found  to  be  too  Catholic 
for  pure  Christians  to  observe.  Appelbaum’s  third  and 
fourth  traditions  are  civil  and  religious  proclamations  of 
thanksgiving  for  specific  blessings.  Deprived  by  their 
piety  of  almost  all  holidays,  the  New  England  Puritans 
crafted  a new  holiday  which  incorporated  elements  of  all 
four  of  these  traditions.  By  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
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proclamation  of  an  annual  day  of  thanksgiving  was  al- 
most universal  among  the  New  England  settlements. 

Having  created  a new,  unique  holiday,  the  Puritans 
were  not  about  to  let  it  be  spent  in  frivolity.  The  general 
pattern  for  observing  the  day  was  to  attend  a four-hour 
worship  service  in  the  morning.  After  going  home  for  a 
meal,  the  congregation  returned  for  another  two-hour 
service.  The  day  was  quite  literally  devoted  to  giving 
thanks.  But  as  time  went  on,  the  emphasis  shifted.  More 
attention  was  paid  to  the  dinner  and  to  the  gathering  of 
the  family.  Gradually  the  second  service  withered  away 
and  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  feast  and  family 
activities.  So  the  three  significant  features  of  New  En- 
gland Thanksgiving  were  worship,  feasting,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  family.  Gradually  the  second  service 
withered  away  and  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  feast 
and  family  activities.  So  the  three  significant  features  of 
New  England  Thanksgiving  were  worship,  feasting,  and 
the  gathering  of  the  family. 

New  England’s  influence.  Appelbaum  devotes  several 
chapters  to  the  spread  of  Thanksgiving  and  its  political 
implications.  It  was  a partisan  issue  in  both  the  revolu- 
tionary and  civil  wars.  Other  areas  of  the  nation  did  not 
automatically  press  this  New  England  observance  to  their 
breast.  The  Southern  states  were  particularly  repulsed  by 
the  Yankee  holiday. 

How  then  did  Thanksgiving  spread  across  the  United 
States?  Appelbaum  attributes  this  spread  to  the  fact  that 
New  England  was  the  intellectual  center  of  the  nation 
and  the  springboard  for  many  pioneers  who  settled  in  vir- 
tually every  state.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  these 
pioneers  took  their  holiday  along  and  celebrated  it  as 
families,  many  of  them  were  well  educated  and  thus 
moved  into  leadership  positions  in  the  areas  where  they 
settled.  New  England-raised  clergymen,  mayors,  sena- 
tors, and  governors  were  likely  to  introduce  the  holiday  in 
their  new  situations  and  to  issue  proclamations  of 
thanksgiving.  Soon  non-New  Englanders  began  to  adopt 
it  as  a significant  observance  and  to  ask  for  statewide 
proclamations. 

New  York  City  proclaimed  Thanksgiving  in  1799.  New 
York  State  followed  suit  in  1817.  Pennsylvania  had  proc- 
lamations in  1817  and  1818  but  stout  resistance  to  the 
idea  caused  a two-decade  lapse  before  the  next  proclama- 
tion. Governor  Lewis  Cass,  a son  of  New  Hampshire, 
declared  Michigan’s  first  Thanksgiving  in  1824.  After 
several  false  starts,  Ohio  got  started  in  1839.  Wisconsin 
also  had  its  first  observance  in  1839.  Illinois  got  on  board 
in  1842,  Iowa  in  1844.  In  1849  King  Kamehameha  III  of 
Hawaii,  influenced  by  New  England  missionaries  who 
had  observed  Thanksgiving  in  Hawaii  since  1838,  declared 
the  first  Hawaiian  Thanksgiving. 

So  gradually,  state  by  state,  Thanksgiving  moved  out 
from  its  New  England  cradle.  It  was  helped  in  its  journey 
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We  no  longer 
take  the  time 
to  worship  as 
the  originators 
of  Thanksgiving 
did. 


by  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
as  editor  of  Godey ’s  Lady ’s  Book,  the  most  popular  period- 
ical in  America,  pressed  for  a national  Thanksgiving  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  November.  Starting  in  1846,  she 
published  editorials,  articles,  and  letters  on  the  subject. 

In  1863  she  petitioned  President  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a 
proclamation,  and  he  responded  by  proclaiming  the  first 
national  day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  last  Thursday  in 
November  1863.  He  did  the  same  in  1864. 

Taking  root  everywhere.  President  Andrew  Johnson’s 
proclamation  of  1865  created  a legal  holiday  only  for 
federal  employees  and  residents  of  Washington,  D.C. 
States  were  dependent  upon  a proclamation  by  their 
governors.  The  last  third  of  the  19th  century  saw  the  holi- 
day take  root  all  across  the  nation,  even  in  the  South. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
influenced  by  harvest  celebrations,  Martin  Frobisher’s 
first  Thanksgiving,  and  the  development  of  the  New  En- 
gland holiday,  declared  Canada’s  first  national  day  of 
Thanksgiving  in  1879.  It  chose  November  6 that  year,  and 
the  date  varied  widely  in  succeeding  years.  Finally  in  1957 
the  second  Monday  in  October  was  officially  established 
as  the  day  for  the  Canadian  celebration. 

The  official  establishment  of  Thanksgiving  as  a na- 
tional holiday  in  the  United  States  resulted  from  a 
political  gaffe  by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  In  1939 
Thanksgiving  was  still  proclaimed  by  each  state  inde- 
pendently while  the  president  issued  his  proclamation  for 
federal  employees  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  day 
by  common  agreement  and  tradition  was  the  last  Thurs- 


day of  November.  But  in  1939  that  day  fell  on  November 
30,  a fifth  Thursday,  which  since  Thanksgiving  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Christmas  shopping  season,  meant  a 
short  season.  So  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ- 
ation asked  President  Roosevelt  to  move  Thanksgiving  up 
a week,  and  he  did. 

An  intense  public  reaction  resulted.  There  was  also 
considerable  confusion  as  23  states  followed  Roosevelt,  23 
stayed  with  tradition,  and  two  states  celebrated  both 
days.  In  1940  Roosevelt  declared  the  third  Thursday  as 
Thanksgiving  to  continued  confusion  and  resistance. 
When  statistics  showed  the  longer  Christmas  season  had 
not  helped  retail  sales,  Roosevelt  announced  in  1941  that 
he  would  return  to  the  traditional  date  beginning  in  1942. 

By  then  Congress  had  had  enough  of  the  turmoil  and 
moved  to  establish  Thanksgiving  as  a national  holiday  be- 
yond the  reach  of  political  maneuvering.  On  November 
26, 1941,  President  Roosevelt  signed  a bill  proclaiming 
Thanksgiving  a national  holiday  always  falling  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  November.  Although  some  rejected 
this  because  that  meant  that  in  years  with  a fifth  Thurs- 
day, Thanksgiving  was  not  on  the  last  Thursday,  that 
resistance  had  died  down  by  1956  and  since  then  Thanks- 
giving is  uniformly  observed  on  the  fourth  Thursday. 

As  thanksgiving  spread  beyond  its  Puritan  roots  and  as 
the  Puritans  themselves  changed,  the  manner  of  celebrat- 
ing the  day  changed,  too.  In  fact  many  methods  of  cele- 
bration have  had  nothing  to  do  with  giving  thanks.  In 
19th-century  New  York  City  clubs  of  young  men  known 
as  Fantasticals  celebrated  the  day  with  riotous  behavior 
and  parades  similar  to  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans.  Other 
New  Yorkers  engaged  in  quasi-military  parades  and 
target  shooting.  Children  dressed  in  costumes  and  begged 
for  Thanksgiving  treats  from  the  Fantasticals  and  the 
target  shooters.  Many  cities  had  bona  fide  military 
parades  to  celebrate  the  day.  In  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
neighborhoods  competed  to  create  the  largest  bonfire. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  activities  have  been  athletic 
events.  People  have  engaged  in  a wide  variety  of  sports  as 
a way  of  celebrating  the  day.  Football  has  emerged  as  the 
most  popular.  Already  by  the  1890s  there  were  com- 
plaints that  the  family  meal  was  being  displaced  by  foot- 
ball games.  In  1921,  Gimbel’s  Department  Store  in 
Philadelphia  started  a new  tradition  by  sponsoring  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  parade  to  kick  off  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping season. 

Remember  to  give  thanks.  No  doubt  the  originators  of 
Thanksgiving  would  be  scandalized  by  what  has  become 
of  their  day.  I’m  not  sure  I share  all  their  dismay,  but  I do 
share  that  part  of  it  that  has  to  do  with  how  little  time  is 
spent  in  worship.  We  feast  as  they  did.  We  value  the 
family  as  they  did.  But  we  no  longer  take  the  time  to  wor- 
ship and  express  gratitude  to  God  as  they  did. 

Six  hours  may  have  been  extreme,  but  one  hour,  either 
on  the  day  or  the  evening  before  would  seem  wise  and 
advisable  as  a way  of  reminding  ourselves  of  God’s  provi- 
dence and  care.  Whether  it  be  a community  ecumenical 
service  or  a service  at  your  own  church,  try  this  year  to 
take  an  hour  to  worship  God  and  thank  him  for  his 
bounties  to  you. 

And  if  you  get  a chance,  pick  up  Thanksgiving:  An 
American  Holiday,  an  American  History.  It’s  a delight- 
ful book.  ^ 
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The  big  ‘D’ 

by  Esther  Abee 


Labeled.  The  bumper  sticker  on  the  car  in  front  of  me 
advertised  in  bold  black-on-white  letters,  “I  am  a Chris- 
tian.” 

Labeled.  I feel  the  label  emblazoned  on  my  person  in 
the  eyes  of  my  fellow  church  members.  The  “big  D.”  “Di- 
vorced.” 

The  “big  D”  is  not  a nice  label.  Divorce  is  not  a nice 
word.  And  nice  people  surely  don’t  do  it!  Reports  giving 
statistics  on  divorce  are  negative,  whether  they  tell  the 
percentage  of  marriages  that  end  in  divorce  in  North 
America,  or  the  impact  of  divorce  on  children,  or  the 
crumbling  of  societal  values.  And  certainly  when  divorce 
happens  to  someone  in  our  church  family,  it  is  bad.  And  I 
am  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  I added  “one  more”  to  all 
those  statistics. 

The  label  is  only  part  of  the  experience.  Divorce  is  not 
“nice.”  It  hurts.  It  devastates  people.  But  it  happens.  It 
happened  to  me.  And  I am  a Christian. 

Still  painful.  That  was  20  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  pain- 
ful to  remember.  To  “tell  it  like  it  was”  requires  me  to  ex- 
pose my  hurts  and  weaknesses,  to  share  what  felt  ugly, 
and  to  permit  myself  to  be  vulnerable.  I will  tell  you  what 
was  real  to  me,  what  I felt,  without  meaning  to  place  any 
blame.  Possibly  if  I communicate  from  the  ashes  of  my 
experience,  the  toll  it  exacted  and  what  I felt,  someone 
can  be  touched  with  love  and  understanding  for  another. 

Marriage  vows  are  a covenant.  The  dictionary  defines  a 
covenant  as  “a  binding  and  solemn  agreement;  to  bind 
oneself.”  I understood  that  meaning  to  apply  to  my  mar- 
riage vows.  I never  even  imagined  that  those  vows  could 
be  broken.  Even  in  times  of  great  difficulty  in  the  mar- 
riage relationship,  divorce  was  never  an  option  I 
considered.  And  I was  married  for  21  years. 

I grew  up  in  a close-knit  community  where  I never 
knew  anyone  who  was  divorced.  That  only  happened  to 
other  people  who  live  in  sin  and  do  not  place  their  trust  in 
God!  My  parents  were  devout  Christians  who  taught  us 
that  “the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  house  and  the  wife  is 
the  heart  of  the  home.”  I desired  that  for  my  home. 

Only  weeks  into  my  marriage  there  were  some  serious 
danger  signals.  But  I was  young  and  optimistic,  and 
besides,  I was  married.  I was  committed.  I believed  that  if 
I would  be  a good  Christian  wife,  God  would  hear  my 
prayers  and  our  home  would  be  happy  and  blessed— a 
Christian  home.  I believed  that  this  was  a time  of  testing 
for  me,  that  the  Lord  wanted  to  shape  me,  and  I accepted 
the  problems  as  an  opportunity  to  grow.  I especially 
prayed  for  an  obedient  spirit,  willing  to  be  molded  and 
shaped  to  become  that  which  God  desired  for  me.  I turned 
more  and  more  to  my  Bible  and  to  Christian  radio  pro- 
grams for  support.  I found  encouragement  in  these. 
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Children  were  born  into  our  home.  This  brought  new  di- 
mensions of  responsibility  as  they  grew  older.  The  time 
came  when  I could  no  longer  pretend  that  they  were  not 
being  shaped  by  what  they  were  experiencing  in  our 
home,  by  what  was  modeled  for  them.  I struggled  with 
the  submissive  wife  role.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  if  I 
could  have  reasoned,  “My  husband  is  the  head  of  our 
house  and  therefore  I am  not  responsible.”  But  I felt 
responsible  and  my  knowledge  made  me  feel  guilty. 

Repeatedly  I asked  God  to  give  me  peace  of  mind  if  God 
wanted  me  to  be  accepting  of  conduct  in  our  home  which 
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seemed  sinful  to  me.  I chided  God  about  how  easily  fe- 
males could  have  been  created  with  a dull  mind  if  we  were 
meant  to  be  totally  submissive  to  the  male.  “It  could  have 
been  an  automatic  combination  in  the  genes,”  I said.  “Fe- 
male-dull, male-intelligent.”  But  God  did  not  create  us 
that  way! 

Guilt  feelings.  I felt  guilty,  and  I continued  to  struggle 
with  the  question  of  my  responsibility  as  a wife  and 
mother.  I remembered  clearly  from  my  youth  some  of  the 
older  ladies  in  our  church  who  demonstrated  abject  sub- 
missiveness but  whose  children  grew  up  to  live  in  sin.  I 
wondered  if  God  would  ask  them  about  their  children  on 
judgment  day  and  if  their  answer,  “My  husband  was 
responsible,”  would  pass  muster.  I found  no  peace  of  mind 
trying  to  believe  that  I was  not  responsible.  I knew  that  if 
my  children  became  adults  who  lived  in  dishonesty  and 
sin,  I would  have  failed  them. 

And  so,  as  they  became  old  enough,  I took  them  to  Sun- 
day school  and  I attended  church  with  them.  It  was  dif- 
ficult. Church  people  kept  asking  why  my  husband  didn’t 
come,  why  I didn’t  bring  him.  “Tell  him  we  want  him  to 
come,”  they  said.  And  I tried  to  teach  our  children 
obedience  and  Christian  values  and  also  that  each  of  us  is 
responsible  for  our  own  actions,  each  of  us  must  choose 
between  right  and  wrong. 

There  were  many  stresses  in  our  home,  including  fi- 
nancial stress.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  get  a job. 

The  stresses  became  worse  in  spite  of  my  prayers  and  ef- 
forts. I remember  comforting  the  children  after  particu- 
larly difficult  times  with,  “This  is  probably  the  toughest 
time  we  will  ever  have.  It  may  be  better  from  now  on. 

Let’s  believe  that!” 

But  finally  there  came  a time  when  my  inner  resources 
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became  depleted.  I concluded  that  God  did  not  hear 
prayers.  At  least  not  mine.  I began  to  wonder  if  prayer 
was  no  more  than  an  exercise  in  self-discipline.  I talked  to 
people  in  Sunday  school  about  prayer,  I talked  to  my 
family  about  it.  Their  answers  seemed  so  right,  but  they 
didn’t  work  for  me.  I reached  a point  where  I said,  “God,  if 
you  are  there,  don’t  let  go  of  me.  I can  no  longer  hold  onto 
you.” 

I quit  praying.  The  Bible  seemed  to  have  no  help  for  me. 
I was  drained— emotionally,  spiritually,  physically.  I had 
a conscious  desire  to  be  alone  in  a small,  white  room  with 
a lock  on  the  door.  There  I would  be  safe.  There  would  be 
peace.  What  kept  me  from  that  room  was  the  knowledge 
that  I would  leave  vulnerable  children  to  cope  with  a 
situation  which  was  overwhelming  me.  And  I couldn’t  do 
that. 

We  had  a pastor  who  tried  to  help  with  great  sensitivity 
and  love.  We  had  professional  marriage  counseling  for  a 
time.  But  nothing  changed. 

Vows  broken.  Our  family’s  survival  depended  entirely 
on  my  earnings  by  now.  When  my  paycheck  became  at- 
tached several  times  for  debts  my  husband  had  incurred, 
we  were  actually  without  food  and  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  file  for  separate  maintenance.  This  led  to  my 
hushand’s  counterclaim  for  divorce.  The  marriage  vows 
were  broken. 

Life  changed.  Home  became  peaceful,  a place  where  we 
could  relax,  even  though  the  children  and  I felt  bruised, 
confused,  and  full  of  hurt. 

Outside  our  home  I felt  changes,  too.  The  label  was  at- 
tached! We  continued  to  attend  the  same  church,  but  sud- 
denly I was  treated  differently.  I found  myself  wearing 
the  “big  D.”  I was  dismayed.  I had  firmly  believed  that 
the  church  was  where  one  went  for  support  and  caring 
when  one  was  in  need. 

But  I remember  clearly  the  Sunday  morning  when  I 
entered  the  foyer  and  saw  one  of  the  church  leaders  smile 
in  welcome  across  the  room  as  he  stood  there  with  his 
wife.  As  I came  by  to  greet  them,  his  wife  deliberately 
stepped  directly  in  front  of  him  and  just  looked  at  me,  no 
greeting.  And  I quickly  learned  to  watch  where  I sat.  One 
Sunday  I happened  to  sit  next  to  a man.  His  wife,  who 
was  on  his  other  side,  moved  far  down  the  pew,  leading 
him  away  from  me,  no  smile,  no  greeting.  I had  known 
them  as  a “friendly  couple”  for  years. 

And  there  was  the  deacon’s  wife  who  cornered  me  after 
church  one  Sunday  and  insisted  that  I must  not  keep  all 
this  burden  within  me,  that  I must  trust  her  and  let  her 
help  me.  I did.  Within  weeks  I was  being  asked  by  ac- 
quaintances about  some  of  the  things  which  I had  con- 
fided only  in  her. 

Two  church  members  cared  enough  to  come  by  our 
home.  One,  an  elderly  gentleman,  brough  me  three  books 
on  the  wrongfulness  of  divorce.  The  other,  a young 
mother,  appeared  on  our  doorstep  with  a pan  of  cinnamon 
rolls.  She  said,  “I  was  thinking  of  you  and  didn’t  know 
what  I could  do  for  you,  so  I baked  you  these  rolls.”  I burst 
into  tears,  overcome  by  the  love  and  acceptance  I felt 
from  her.  Some  day  I shall  write  a book  and  its  title  will 
be,  A Pan  of  Cinnamon  Rolls.  What  those  few  rolls 
conveyed!  What  nourishment  they  gave!  How  far  they 
went! 

I continued  to  attend  church  for  two  reasons  which 


The  “big  D”  is  not  a nice  label.  Divorce  is  not  a nice  word.  And 
nice  people  surely  don ’t  do  it! 


gave  me  a feeling  of  worth.  I wanted  to  be  a good  model 
for  my  children.  And  I wanted  to  show  fellow  Christians 
that  even  though  I was  divorced,  I was  still  a Christian 
who  loved  the  Lord  and  wanted  to  serve  the  Lord.  But  I 
remember  facing  our  front  door  after  we  were  ready  to  go 
to  church  on  Sunday  mornings  feeling,  “I  can’t  do  it.  I 
can’t  open  this  door  and  go  to  church.”  Then  I would  de- 
liberately concentrate  on  my  feet  and  say  to  myself,  “Just 
walk.  First  left,  then  right,  left,  right,  left,  right,  left, 
right ...”  and  I would  keep  thinking  about  my  feet  until 
we  arrived  at  church.  I’d  slip  in  as  unnoticed  as  possible 
and  leave  the  same  way. 

Deep  searching.  There  followed  for  me  a time  of  deep 
searching.  My  prayers  had  been  sincere.  Why  were  they 
not  answered?  I searched  my  Bible  again  for  new  insights. 
Then  one  day  as  I read  the  familiar  story  of  Jesus  meeting 
the  woman  at  the  well,  suddenly  I was  that  woman!  It 
was  so  clear  to  me!  Jesus  accepted  her,  and  I too  was  ac- 
ceptable and  accepted.  I realized  that  Jesus  forgave  me.  I 
just  needed  to  forgive  myself!  After  this,  church  services 
became  more  meaningful  to  me  in  a very  private  way.  I 
was  determined  that  I would  give  love  and  forgiveness 
whether  or  not  they  were  given  to  me.  Church  would  be 
my  special  opportunity  for  growth! 

I was  troubled  by  the  distinct  difference  in  how  I was 
treated  in  my  church  compared  to  my  place  of  work.  At 
work  nothing  changed  because  I was  now  divorced.  I was 
okay,  respected,  cared  about  the  same  as  before.  At 
church,  where  I wanted  to  go  for  support  and  love,  I now 
felt  inadequate,  not  good  enough,  even  unwanted. 
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I decided  that  maybe  I just  needed  a new  beginning,  so  I 
changed  churches.  It  helped.  But  by  now  I had  developed 
a survival  shield  to  mask  the  devastation  I felt  inside.  I 
acted  as  though  everything  was  wonderful,  while  in- 
wardly I was  aching,  crying  in  my  heart.  No  one  knew  the 
stab  I felt  when  a conference  delegate  reported  to  the  con- 
gregation that  a session  had  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
“what  the  church  should  do  about  those  among  us  who 
are  divorced.” 

I felt  so  guilty  for  causing  the  church  to  have  the  prob- 
lem of  me.  And  I could  hardly  stay  there  the  Sunday 
when  the  sermon  focused  on  the  corruption  of  our  society 
as  indicated  by  divorce  statistics.  For  a time  I considered 
asking  the  church  to  remove  my  membership.  I felt  I 


At  church,  where  I wanted  to 
go  for  support  and  love,  I now 
felt  unwanted. 


could  at  least  free  them  from  the  burden  of  me.  But  I was 
still  that  woman  at  the  well  and  Jesus  said  I was  okay!  I 
wished  so  much  that  I did  not  need  the  church,  but  I knew 
that  I did. 

I questioned  our  Christian  values  when  at  work  I was 
aware  of  someone  from  a non-Christian  family  experienc- 
ing a divorce  but  still  being  cared  for  and  loved  by  her  ex- 
in-laws.  I saw  those  parents  reach  through  the  severed 
relationship  and  continue  to  accept  and  love  the  spouse 
who  had  divorced  their  child.  I felt  so  rejected  by  my  once 
parents-in-law  to  whom  I had  felt  so  close.  To  them  I no 
longer  existed.  And  we  were  all  Christians. 

Self-fulfilling  prophecy.  More  and  more  I found  my 
support  and  affirmation  outside  the  church.  I understood 
how  easily  self-fulfilling  prophecy  could  apply  to  me. 
Those  who  rejected  me  in  the  church  could  say,  “She  isn’t 
active  in  the  church  anymore.  See  the  non-Christian 
friends  she  has.  It  proves  what  her  values  really  are.  No 
wonder  she  got  a divorce!”  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to 
forsake  the  church. 

I struggled  with  how  I could  grow  stronger  in  my 
spiritual  life.  I did  not  trust  anyone  from  my  church 
enough  to  share  what  was  within  me.  I know  trustworthy 
people  were  there,  but  by  now  I had  found  safety  within 
barriers  I put  up  to  protect  myself.  But  the  hurt  needed 
healing,  not  asking.  All  the  time,  I felt  so  very  alone.  The 
aloneness  was  so  great  it  felt  like  a cavity  within  me 
which  was  greater  than  my  being.  I can’t  describe  how 
great  it  was.  Inside  I was  crying  constantly  for  years.  And 
I look  back  and  marvel  at  how  well  I masked  it.  No  one 
seemed  to  even  notice. 

All  that  is  past  now.  I have  become  less  sensitive  to  the 
aloneness.  There  have  been  many  good  times,  too.  I have 
found  some  true  friends  in  the  church,  couples  who  accept 
me  and  invite  me  to  their  get-togethers.  They  can’t  know 
that  what  they  are  really  giving  me  is  life.  And  hope.  And 
love  which  communicates.  I have  a good  job  which 
challenges  me.  My  children  are  grown,  with  homes  of 
their  own,  beautiful  young  adults  seeking  to  serve  their 


Lord.  Grandchildren  give  me  joy. 

Yet  sometimes  the  hurt  returns  like  a surprise  chill 
wind  when  my  heart’s  door  is  open,  making  me  particu- 
larly vulnerable.  When  my  fine  son-in-law  met  a tragic 
death,  leaving  my  daughter  with  very  young  children  to 
care  for,  a sister  in  their  church  commented  that  it  was  so 
sad  that  God  had  to  let  my  son-in-law  suffer  that  way  to 
punish  me.  And  when  my  mother  became  terminally  ill 
and  I went  to  be  with  her,  I felt  the  well  of  support  and 
strength  that  can  come  from  a community  of  friends  who 
reach  out  in  love.  And  I thought  how  this  expressed  God’s 
love,  and  of  how  much  it  would  have  meant  to  me  to  have 
received  this  kind  of  love  at  a time  when  I experienced  a 
different  but  nevertheless  great  hurt. 

A wonderful  memory  from  that  hurtful  time  is  remem- 
bering the  several  families  in  the  church  who  had  sons  the 
age  of  my  son  who  included  him  in  many  of  their  family 
outings  and  special  times.  He  was  able  to  share  their 
happy  times.  But  maybe  more  importantly  he  saw  models 
of  what  a “family”  might  be.  I know  that  made  a dif- 
ference in  his  life.  I am  forever  grateful  to  them. 

Feelings  of  worth.  The  experience  of  divorce  takes  a 
heavy  toll  of  one’s  self-esteem.  But  I know  now  that  I do 
have  worth.  I can  be  sensitive  to  others  who  are  hurting. 
And  there  are  older  people  who  are  lonely  whom  no  one 
seems  to  touch  or  to  hug.  Everyone  needs  the  touch  of  a 
warm  hand  and  everyone  needs  to  be  hugged,  and  I can  do 
that!  And  I am  working  at  being  a good  listener.  Some- 
times that  is  the  need.  And  I too  can  bake  cinnamon  rolls! 

I have  become  a “Don’t  tell  me,  show  me!”  Christian.  I 
am  not  impressed  with  bumper  stickers  which  proclaim, 
“I  am  a Christian.”  What  I will  notice  is  how  the  driver 
performs  on  the  road.  That  is  what  makes  the  difference! 

That  is  where  I am  today.  It’s  not  the  label  I may  wear, 
but  how  I perform,  that  makes  all  the  difference.  ^ 


Prayer 

Blow,  Wind  of  God,  through  me. 
Blow  through  my  mind,  and  sift 
my  thoughts,  and  drive  away 
all  worthless  chaff.  Uplift 
my  every  thought  to  thee 
by  this,  thy  winnowing. 

Control  the  very  words  I say. 
Make  my  words  sing! 

Burn,  Flame  of  God  within 
my  heart,  and  there  inspire 
me  with  thy  love  divine. 

Set  me  afire! 

Burn  out  all  stain  of  sin, 
and  let  my  will  be  thine. 

Spirit  of  light,  grant  my  desire. 
Make  my  life  shine! 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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^ commitment') 


Mennonite  mission  has  devel- 
oped a reputation  of  integrity  and 
caring.  As  a result  communities 
around  the  world  are  inviting 
MBM  to  become  partners  in 
ministry. 

People  are  needed  to  respond 
to  these  invitations. 

MEAN  GOING 

term  workers  in  health  services, 
community  development,  educa- 
tion and  construction. 

• Church  Planting  — Leadership 
and  support  persons 

117  j A r*  W F ^ I ^ for  new  efforts  in 

W t Kt  Ab  KLU.  a ea  ‘ 

OVERSEAS 

• Persons  for  Bible  teaching, 
leadership  training,  development 
activities  and  other  ministries  in- 
ternationally. 

Consider  going  where  your  faith 
will  make  a difference  in  our  hurting 
world.  Contact  MBM  for  informa- 
tion and  applications. 

Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart,  IN  46515-0370 
219/294-7523  (Voice/TTY) 


TO  US, 
IT  DOES 


The  military:  our  biggest  polluter? 

by  Art  Meyer 


“War  along  with  everything  else  that  is  said  about  it, 
remains  the  most  ecologically  destructive  of  all  human 
activities.  "—Roger  Shinn,  professor  of  social  ethics, 

Union  Theological  Seminary  (New  York) 

The  above  statement  from  a recent  book  called  For 
Creation's  Sake:  Preaching,  Ecology,  and  Justice  under- 
scores an  issue  that  is  little  discussed  in  our  ecologically 
minded  society  today.  Yet  the  military  is  considered  by 
many  scholars  of  environmental  degradation  to  be  the 
chief  polluter  in  the  United  States  today.  A chapter  in  the 
1985  book  Troubled  Water  by  Jonathan  King  documents 
this  in  a conclusive  way.  Among  King’s  well-researched 
assertions  are  these: 

•By  its  own  estimates,  the  Department  of  Defense 
generates  one  billion  pounds  of  hazardous  material  each 
year,  dwarfing  the  amount  produced  by  most  private 
companies.  The  navy  says  that  its  “ships  and  shore 
activities  in  the  U.S.  generate  19  million  gallons  of  liquid 
hazardous  waste  and  35  million  pounds  of  hazardous 
waste  solids”  each  year. 

•The  military-industrial  complex  employs  over  4 
million  persons,  many  more  than  General  Motors,  for 
example.  Its  operations  range  from  munitions  manu- 
facturing to  ship  and  aircraft  overhauling  to  on-base  dry 
cleaning.  They  produce  numerous  toxic  substances 
including  paints  and  paint  removers,  solvents  and  de- 
greasers, hydraulic  fluids,  heavy  metals,  byproducts  of 
the  production  of  explosives  and  chemical  warfare  agents, 
pesticides  and  polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs).  Many  of 
these  chemicals  are  linked  to  birth  defects,  cancer,  nerve 
damage,  liver  and  kidney  ailments. 

•The  other  major  source  of  military  waste  is  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  whose  main  job  is  not  regulating 
energy  companies  or  funding  research  on  new  sources  of 
energy,  but  developing  and  manufacturing  nuclear 
weapons!  The  Energy  Department  maintains  10  nuclear 
weapon  facilities  with  a combined  land  area  greater  than 
the  state  of  Delaware.  The  department  produces  larger 
amounts  of  chemical  wastes,  much  of  which  is  laced  with 
deadly  radioactivity. 

Primitive  methods.  Although  the  military  uses  the 
most  up-to-date  technology  for  weapons  and  communica- 
tions, it  has  used  the  most  primitive  methods  to  dump  its 
billions  of  pounds  of  toxic  wastes.  Around  the  country, 
military  installations  are  littered  with  pits  and  ponds  ooz- 
ing hazardous  waste  into  water  supplies.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  more  than  400  facilities  handling  or  storing 
waste.  These  installations  contain  thousands  of  sites 
where  waste  has  been  deposited. 

In  addition  the  military  also  has  dumped  vast  quan- 
tities of  trash  and  waste  into  literally  thousands  of  off- 


Art  Meyer,  Fresno,  Ohio,  works  in  development  education  for  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  while  practicing  what  he  preaches  as  a 
small-scale  farmer. 


base  landfills.  King  describes  one  of  these  hazardous  sites 
discovered  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
southern  California  which  threatens  the  drinking  water 
supply  for  500,000  people. 

The  27-square-mile  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  near 
Denver  is  described  as  being  “laced  with  contaminated 
land  and  water.”  The  army  established  this  arsenal  to 
manufacture  munitions  and  chemicals  for  World  War  II. 
Later  it  was  leased  to  a private  chemical  concern,  and 
then  to  Shell  Oil  Company  to  manufacture  pesticides.  The 
wastes  were  discharged  into  unlined  disposal  ponds.  The 


Military  installations  are 
littered  with  pits  and  ponds 
oozing  hazardous  waste  into 
water  supplies. 


chemicals  percolated  down  to  the  underlying  water  table. 
Crop  damage  was  noted  in  the  early  1950s. 

In  1957  the  arsenal  built  a 100-acre  asphalt-lined  pit  to 
store  its  waste.  By  1973  that  pit  had  also  failed.  At  that 
time  the  Colorado  Department  of  Health  discovered  two 
toxic  chemicals  in  groundwater  north  of  the  arsenal.  They 
ordered  the  waste  discharge  to  stop.  But  10  years  later  the 
waste  ponds  are  still  leaking  and  chemicals  have  spread 
over  30  square  miles  of  groundwater. 

Pollution  sites.  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  was  only  the 
first  of  many  such  military  pollution  sites  to  be  dis- 
covered. Among  others  mentioned  by  author  King  are: 

•Some  300  wells  contaminated  with  TNT,  solvents,  and 
RDX— a cancer  causing  by-product  at  the  army’s 
Cornhusker  TNT  plant  near  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

•In  1979  trichlorethylene  (TCE)  and  11  toxic  heavy 
metals  and  organic  chemicals  were  found  in  groundwater 
near  McClellan  Air  Force  Base. 

•The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection found  concentration  of  carcinogenic  chemicals  up 
to  700  times  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency’s 
drinking  water  standards  in  groundwater  at  Picatinny 
Arsenal,  an  army  weapons  research  facility. 

•In  1983  TCE  was  discovered  in  an  18-square-mile  area 
near  an  army  munitions  facility  in  New  Brighton,  Minne- 
sota. 

•Chemicals  from  an  air  force  missile  production  plant 
operated  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Company  have  been  found 
in  the  aquifer  that  provides  drinking  water  for  more  than 
500,000  people  in  the  Tucson,  Arizona,  area. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  U.S.  military  may  be 
considered  the  biggest  polluter  is  its  special  status.  The 
Defense  Department,  unlike  any  other  federal  agency  or 
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private  company,  has  been  given  full  authority  to  decide 
what  constitutes  a contamination  problem.  The  depart- 
ment controls  its  own  hazardous  waste  cleanup.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  is  essentially  powerless  to 
enforce  regulations  on  the  Defense  Department. 

The  Energy  Department  also  conducts  its  own  environ- 
mental monitoring.  It  sets  its  own  radiation  exposure 
levels  and  decides  how  to  dispose  of  its  waste.  The  Energy 
Department  has  maintained  strict  secrecy  around  the  nu- 
clear weapons  program  since  its  inception.  Thus  the 
extent  of  radioactive  waste  pollution  is  not  known.  But  it 
is  known  that  such  hazardous  radioactive  chemicals  as 
plutonium,  tritium,  strontium-90,  cesium,  cobalt-60,  and 


iodine-125  are  dangerous  pollutants  wherever  nuclear  in- 
stallations are  located. 

In  early  1985  the  military  estimated  cleanup  costs  of 
chemical  wastes  from  military  sites  as  between  $5  and 
$10  billion.  Between  1975  and  1983  a mere  $202  million 
had  been  spent  on  cleanup.  Apparently  there  is  more 
military  environmental  contamination  than  earlier 
recognized  or  admitted.  Concerning  the  cleanup  of 
military  pollution,  author  King  concludes,  “Whatever  is 
done,  the  American  public  will  end  up  paying  for  the 
pollution  generated  in  the  name  of  defending  the  country 
both  in  dollars  and  in  threatened  health  for  decades  to 
come.”  ^ 


Renewal  in  the 
Community  of  Faith 

School  for  Leadership  Training 
(Ministers  Week) 

January  19-22,  1987 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 

Featuring: 

Morning  and  evening  worship  by  Marvin  L.  Miller, 
director  of  music  and  Christian  education  at  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  and  A. 

Don  Augsburger,  professor  of  work  of  the  church 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
and 

James  E.  Massey,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Asbury  Theological  Seminary  and  pastor- 
chaplain  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  who  will  give  three 
evening  presentations  on  the  theme  Renewed  in 
Love. 

This  year's  program  offers  10  classes  and  five 
seminars.  Participants  choose  two  each.  Seminary 
credit  is  available  for  two  courses:  Sources  of  the 
Abundant  Life  (Studies  in  the  Writings  of  John), 
taught  by  Paul  M.  Zehr,  and  Historical  Patterns  of 
Renewal,  taught  by  George  R.  Brunk  II. 

The  program  also  includes  a reception  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  alumni  and  a drama  on  the 
life  of  John  S.  Coffman. 

For  further  information  contact:  John  T.  Kreider, 

Seminary  Admissions,  toll  free  1-800-368-2665  (in 
Virginia  or  Canada  call  collect  703-433-8711). 

©cistern  mennonite  seminary 

harrlsonburg.  Virginia  2*2801 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  admits  students  of  any  sex,  race,  color,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin,  regardless  of  handicap. 
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The  kingdom  first 


by  Ronald  J.  Sider 

What  is  real  happiness?  It  is  the  happiness  of  a living 
personal  relationship  with  the  Creator  of  the  galaxies. 
That  is  the  pearl  of  great  price  for  which  I would  be  will- 
ing to  surrender  all  other  joys:  wife,  family,  material 
well-being,  even  physical  life  itself. 

All  those  other  forms  of  happiness  are  good.  They  are 
gifts  from  God.  But  they  are  finite,  limited,  partial.  You 
and  I are  made  to  find  ultimate  meaning  and  happiness 
only  as  we  walk  humbly  and  obediently  with  our 
Almighty  Father.  You  and  I are  made  to  live  forever  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe.  The  joy  of  that 
relationship  far  exceeds  every  earthly  happiness. 

That’s  why  Jesus  said:  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you”  (Matt.  6:33).  I want  to  stress  three  im- 
portant things  that  follow  from  this  text. 

Happiness  is  a by-product.  The  first  is  a paradox.  We 
cannot  get  happiness  by  aiming  at  it.  It  comes  only  as  a 
by-product  when  we  aim  at  something  else.  If  we  aim  at 
material  happiness  and  make  wealth  our  idol,  we  will  get 
the  gnawing  emptiness  of  the  rich  person  who  constantly 
tears  down  and  builds  new  barns  in  an  ever  more  frantic 
search  for  security  and  satisfaction  in  things.  If  we  aim  at 
sexual  happiness  and  make  sexual  thrills  our  idol,  we  will 
get  loneliness,  divorce,  the  suicide  of  a Marilyn  Monroe, 
or  the  death  by  AIDS  of  a Rock  Hudson. 

Graham  Kerr  is  a friend  who  formerly  sought  happi- 
ness in  possessions,  fame,  and  adulterous  thrills.  He  be- 
came the  host  of  an  internationally  famous  television 
program  called  Galloping  Gourmet.  At  the  peak  of  his 
success,  his  TV  show  was  the  most  widely  watched  in  his- 
tory. And  Graham  had  all  the  happiness  that  a 
millionaire’s  money  could  buy— fancy  cars,  splendid 
houses,  wine,  women,  and  song.  And  he  was  miserable. 

At  the  height  of  all  this  “happiness,”  Graham’s  life  was  a 
shambles.  He  was  an  alcoholic  and  his  marriage  was  a 
disaster. 

Then  one  day  a maid  in  their  home  said  to  Treena, 
Graham’s  wife:  “I  know  what  could  change  your  life. 
Come  to  church  with  me  on  Sunday.”  Treena  was 
desperate.  So  she  went.  That  Sunday  morning,  she  met 
Christ  and  her  life  was  transformed.  Graham  was  not 
interested  in  his  wife’s  new  religious  ideas  at  first.  But  he 
watched  her  new  behavior  and  joy.  Three  months  later  he 
decided  that  whatever  had  happened  to  Treena  was  good 
enough  for  him.  He,  too,  accepted  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Savior.  No  longer  did  Graham  aim  at  happiness  through 
fame,  money,  and  sex. 

Since  then,  Graham  and  Treena’s  lives  have  been 
radically  changed.  Christ  and  his  kingdom  come  first. 
Graham  stopped  his  TV  program.  They  gave  away  their 
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millions.  They  now  live  a simple  lifestyle  and  have 
worked  to  develop  a Christian  ministry  that  combines 
evangelism  and  agricultural  development.  And  together 
they  have  an  excitement  in  Christian  ministry  that 
transcends  the  thrill  of  top  Nielsen  ratings  for  TV 
audiences. 

Graham  and  Treena  have  truly  put  the  kingdom  first  in 
their  lives.  Christ  is  Lord  and  therefore  they  seek  to  live 


We  cannot  get  happiness  by 
aiming  at  it.  It  comes  only  as  a 
by-product  when  we  aim  at 
something  else. 


all  the  righteousness  of  family  life,  justice,  and  care  for 
the  poor  that  God  desires.  By  aiming  at  the  kingdom  and 
its  righteousness,  they  have  also  found  happiness  as  a by- 
product—the  deep,  abiding  happiness  of  a dynamic  walk 
with  God;  the  secure  happiness  of  Christian  marriage; 
and  the  happiness  that  comes  from  having  enough  of  all 
the  good  gifts  of  the  earth. 

Defying  Satan.  Jesus’  promise  that  earthly  happiness 
comes  as  a by-product  if  we  put  the  kingdom  first  does 
not  mean  we  will  never  have  trouble,  danger,  and  strug- 
gle. Satan  stalks  the  earth,  seeking  to  destroy  all  the 
goodness  God  has  created.  Putting  the  kingdom  first 
means  defying  Satan  and  all  who  obey  him.  And  that  can 
be  costly.  But  even  then,  there  is  a deep  abiding  happiness 
in  following  Christ  even  at  the  toughest  times. 

I had  an  uncle,  Walter  Winger,  who  was  a missionary 
in  Africa.  That  was  a tough,  painful,  lonely  calling.  But 
he  rejoiced  in  the  ministry  God  had  given  him.  I remem- 
ber him  as  an  old  man  full  of  energy  and  the  joy  of  God. 
And  do  you  know  what  his  favorite  biblical  text  was? 
Matthew  6:33:  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.”  He  quoted  Matthew  6:33  so  often  with  so  much  trust 
in  its  truth  that  even  today,  40  years  later,  I still  think  of 
Matthew  6:33  as  Uncle  Walter’s  verse. 

Kevin  King  is  a young  friend  and  Mennonite  farm  boy 
who  has  put  the  kingdom  first.  He  wants  to  raise  a family 
on  a Pennsylvania  farm.  But  for  a while,  God  has  called 
him  to  be  a volunteer  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
in  Brazil.  So  he  has  lived  in  a desperately  poor  village  in 
the  poorest  section  of  southeastern  Brazil,  helping 
malnourished  peasants  learn  how  to  build  a dam  and 
grow  better  corn.  I have  an  MCC  poster  on  my  wall  that 
pictures  Kevin  and  a poor  Brazilian  farmer  looking 
proudly  at  that  first  tall  crop  of  corn. 

When  we  put  the  kingdom  first,  we  get  wonderful, 
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Young  Mennonites  today  have  a historic  opportunity  to  take  the 
vision  of  Jesus  ’ kingdom  to  every  comer  of  modern  life. 


deep,  abiding  happiness  as  a by-product. 

Challenging  the  status  quo.  There  is  a second  im- 
portant truth  that  comes  from  Jesus’  teaching  about  the 
kingdom.  Jesus’  kingdom  challenges  the  status  quo.  The 
status  quo  is  just  a fancy  term  for  talking  about  the  sad 
mess  all  around  us.  Jesus’  kingdom  challenges  the  status 
quo  at  every  point  it  is  wrong. 

Jesus  must  have  infuriated  the  men  of  his  day.  They 
were  happy  with  the  easy  divorce  laws  that  allowed  them 
to  get  rid  of  their  wives  on  almost  any  pretext.  Jesus  said 
No!  He  said  God’s  way,  the  kingdom  way,  is  for  one  man 
and  one  woman  to  live  in  lifelong  covenant.  Men  of  Jesus’ 
day  were  also  very  prejudiced  against  women  and 
considered  them  inferior.  Men  would  not  appear  in  public 
with  women.  They  said  it  was  better  to  burn  a copy  of  the 
Old  Testament  than  give  it  to  a woman.  There  was  even  a 
prayer  that  Jewish  males  of  Jesus’  day  prayed:  “I  thank 
God  I am  not  a Gentile,  a stupid  man,  or  a woman.” 

Jesus  rejected  that  male  prejudice.  He  appeared  with 
women  in  public.  He  discussed  theology  with  them.  He 
honored  them  with  the  first  resurrection  appearance  even 
though  the  testimony  of  a woman  had  no  weight  in  court. 
Jesus  said  God’s  way,  the  kingdom’s  way,  is  equal  dignity 
and  respect  for  all. 

Jesus  also  upset  the  rulers  of  his  day.  They  loved  to  lord 
it  over  their  subjects  and  pretend  that  it  was  for  the  good 
of  everyone.  Jesus  said  No!  He  said  leaders  should  be 


servants  if  they  want  to  follow  kingdom  values. 

And  Jesus  terrified  the  economic  establishment.  He 
was  constantly  talking  about  sharing  with  the  poor.  He 
insisted  that  we  should  loan  to  the  poor  even  if  there  is  no 
hope  of  repayment.  And  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  he  said 
that  those  who  do  not  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked  go  to  hell.  God’s  way,  the  kingdom’s  way,  includes 
a costly  concern  for  the  poor  and  the  weak. 

Perhaps  most  radical  of  all,  Jesus  said  the  normal 
human  way  of  security  through  violence  is  wrong.  Hu- 
manity has  always  sought  peace  and  justice  through  the 
sword.  Jesus  said  No!  He  called  on  his  followers  to  love 
even  their  enemies  and  show  the  world  the  kingdom’s  new 
way  to  peace. 

Well,  you  can  see  why  Jesus  was  not  popular  with  the 


Our  brightest  and  best  go  for 
the  big  money  that  buys  trendy 
vacations,  fashionable  clothes, 
and  meals  at  the  best 
restaurants. 


supporters  of  the  status  quo.  The  values  of  Jesus’ 
kingdom  challenged  the  status  quo  so  sharply  that  they 
either  had  to  change  the  way  they  lived  or  get  rid  of  Jesus. 
They  chose  to  kill  him  rather  than  put  the  kingdom  first. 

Crazy  world.  Jesus’  kingdom  still  challenges  our  world 
today  in  the  same  pointed  way.  Our  world  is  crazy,  even 
though  it  often  looks  enticing. 

Think  of  family  life.  Instead  of  being  the  centers  of  love 
and  security  God  intended,  our  homes  are  often  hell  on 
earth.  Half  our  marriages  dissolve  in  divorce.  Millions  of 
kids  watch  their  parents  fight  and  feud,  ripping  each 
other  and  their  families  to  shreds. 

Jesus’  kingdom  challenges  the  economic  status  quo  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  More  and  more  our  society  says 
that  happiness  comes  from  money,  big  houses, 
limousines,  and  luxuries  that  wealth  can  purchase.  Our 
brightest  and  best  go  for  the  big  money  that  buys  trendy 
vacations,  fashionable  clothes,  and  meals  at  the  best  res- 
taurants. 

And  more  and  more  of  us  Mennonites  are  buying  that 
vision  of  the  good  life,  that  road  to  happiness.  Is  that 
really  what  we  want  to  do  with  our  lives?  Do  we  want  to 
devote  the  best  years  of  our  life  to  worshiping  expensive 
gadgets,  costly  perfumes,  and  ever  more  luxurious  things 
at  a time  when  millions  starve  and  billions  have  never 
once  heard  the  good  news  of  Jesus’  love  for  them? 

If  we  put  the  kingdom  first  in  this  area  of  our  life,  we 
will  have  to  defy  the  economic  status  quo  just  as  surely  as 
in  the  area  of  sex  and  marriage.  And  it  will  often  be  tough 
and  costly.  But  here,  too,  I can  promise — on  the  authority 
of  the  one  who  created  all  the  wealth  of  our  fabulous 
planet  and  billions  of  others  as  well — that  putting  the 
kingdom  first  in  our  economic  choices  is  the  way  to  abid- 
ing happiness.  It  is  the  way  to  a God-given  happiness  that 
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a David  Rockefeller  or  a Howard  Hughes  never  knows. 
But  Mother  Teresa,  Uncle  Walter,  and  Kevin  King  enjoy 
it  all  the  time. 

An  unusual  opportunity.  I have  a third  point.  I think 
this  generation  of  Mennonites,  if  we  put  the  kingdom 
first,  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  take  the  values  of 
Jesus’  kingdom  into  every  corner  of  modern  life. 

Until  fairly  recently,  we  misunderstood  separation 
from  the  world  in  a way  that  put  up  big  barriers  between 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  society.  We  misunderstood 
separation  as  withdrawal  from  the  world  rather  than 


We  can  change  our  world  only 
if  we  continue  to  believe  and 
live  the  very  different  values  of 
Jesus’  kingdom. 


separation  from  the  sin  of  the  world.  And  so  we  withdrew 
to  the  countryside,  wore  our  plain  clothes,  and  had  little 
to  do  with  others  except  what  was  necessary  to  be  suc- 
cessful farmers.  So  there  was  not  much  opportunity  to 
share  Jesus’  kingdom  values  with  other  people. 

Young  people  today  don’t  really  know  much  about  all 
that  because  the  big  changes  happened  just  before  they 
arrived  on  the  scene.  When  I finished  grade  eight,  I still 
parted  my  hair  in  the  middle  and  I never  wore  a necktie. 
I’ll  never  forget  the  agony  I went  through  in  my  first  few 
weeks  of  high  school  at  Niagara  Christian  College — a 
Brethren  in  Christ  school  in  Ontario.  I had  always  parted 
my  hair  in  the  middle,  but  that  summer  before  grade  nine 
I got  a brush  cut.  As  my  hair  grew  longer,  I wanted 
desperately  to  part  it  on  the  side.  But  I thought  that 
might  be  sin.  So  I prayed  and  struggled  and  kept  combing 
it  straight  forward  in  order  to  postpone  the  final  hour  of 
decision. 

Finally  after  much  anguish  I combed  it  to  the  side.  One 
big  step  for  Ron  Sider.  One’small  step  for  correcting  our 
misunderstanding  that  separation  from  the  sin  of  the 
world  means  last  century’s  styles  and  cultural 
withdrawal. 

Bui  all  that  has  changed.  And  that  means  this  genera- 
tion of  Mennonites  faces  a new  opportunity.  And  also  a 
new  danger. 

We  are  no  longer  primarily  farmers.  We  are  doctors 
and  dentists,  carpenters  and  plumbers,  business  leaders 
and  professors,  politicians  and  artists.  Unlike  Mennonites 
for  hundreds  of  years,  this  generation  is  at  the  heart  of 
our  society  in  a new  exciting  way.  Young  Mennonites  to- 
day have  a historic  opportunity  to  take  the  vision  of  Jesus’ 
kingdom  and  apply  it  in  the  world  of  business  and  art, 
music  and  law,  drama  and  medicine. 

But  notice  the  new  danger  that  accompanies  this  new 
opportunity.  Our  great  temptation  is  no  longer 
withdrawal  from  the  world.  Our  greatest  temptation  to- 


day is  conformity  to  the  sin  of  society.  As  you  and  I 
plunge  into  the  center  of  modern  life,  we  experience 
powerful,  demonic  temptations  to  do  things  the  way 
Hollywood  and  Wall  Street  and  the  Pentagon  do  things 
rather  than  the  way  Jesus  does. 

Making  a difference.  The  strange  thing  is  that  only  if 
we  cling  firmly  to  a biblical  understanding  of  separation 
from  the  world’s  sin,  only  then  can  we  make  a difference 
as  we  plunge  into  the  center  of  modern  society.  The  last 
thing  our  sad  world  needs  is  a few  more  people  echoing 
the  broken  ideas  that  have  given  us  the  highest  divorce 
rate  in  human  history,  a self-centered  materialistic  so- 
ciety, and  a world  ready  to  self-destruct  in  nuclear  war. 
We  can  change  our  world  only  if  we  continue  to  believe 
and  live  the  very  different  values  of  Jesus’  kingdom. 

What  a tremendous  challenge.  But  we  will  never  even 
get  started  on  this  task  of  transformation  unless  we  keep 
clear  the  fact  that  the  values  of  the  kingdom  are  radically 
different  from  the  values  of  modern  society.  If  we  remem- 
ber that,  and  if  we  resolve  to  put  the  kingdom  ahead  of 
everything  else,  ahead  of  money  and  status,  ahead  of  se- 
curity and  convenience,  ahead  of  power  and  nationalism, 
we  will  glorify  the  King  of  kings.  And  in  the  process,  we 
will  have  the  time  of  our  life.  ^ 


More  than  interim 

Now  at  low  tide 
a perfect  arc  of  rainbow 
spans  the  water  world 
and  covers  me,  a grain 
of  sand  on  the  shore, 
waiting  tide’s  ordained  turning 
to  rise  again. 

I could  not  bear  it, 

this  vast  immensity  of  seven-colored  arch 
encompassing  the  ocean’s  reach 
at  just  this  moment  of  tidal  death, 
except,  remembering, 

I hear  the  perpetual  change 

in  the  sea’s  immortal  symphony, 

except,  in  following  down 

the  bow,  distance  images  its  other  arc 

and,  beyond  this  horizon 

both  quarter  worlds  away  on  other  shores, 

I find  myself  as  sand  submerged 
(where  tide  is  full)  in  circled  calm, 
poised  for  movement,  and  I 
expectant  of  the  old-new 
modulating  chord. 

— Emily  Sargent  Councilman 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Seasoned  pastors  (left  to  right)  Emma  Richards  of  Lombard  (III.)  Mennonite  Church,  Evelyn 
Childs  of  Peace  Community  Mennonite  Church  in  Detroit,  and  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus  of  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Richmond,  Va.,  help  lead  the  way  for  other  women  in  ministry. 


Women  in  ministry  ‘empowered 
for  action’  at  eighth  conference 


Variety  in  worship  and  expression 
characterized  the  eighth  Women  in 
Ministry  Conference  held  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Oct.  24- 
25,  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  theme  was  “Em- 
powered for  Action.”  Colorful  strands  of 
ribbon  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
chapel  were  braided  together  in  various 
patterns  as  the  weekend  progressed,  sym- 
bolizing the  intertwining  of  the  three 
themes  of  the  worship  sessions. 

AMBS  faculty  member  June  Alliman 
Yoder  used  a variety  of  people  to  help 
illustrate  the  three— “Empowered  by 
Silence,”  “Empowered  Through 
Whisper,”  and  “Empowered  for  Shout- 
ing.” Participants  experienced,  as  well  as 
heard,  the  messages  which  were 
illustrated  by  the  creative  use  of  clowns, 
mime,  interpretive  dance,  drama,  poetry, 
and  a variety  of  musical  styles. 

Some  160  women  from  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada  gathered  to 
share  concerns  and  to  be  enriched  by 
fellowship  with  other  women  who  are 
serving  in  various  ministries. 

The  conference  was  organized  by 
Women  in  Ministry  Council,  a grassroots 
inter-Mennonite  group.  Also  represented 
were  the  Women  in  Leadership  Ministries 
Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
Committee  on  Women’s  Concerns  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  and  the  tradi- 
tional women’s  organizations  of  the  Men- 
nonite and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite churches — Women’s  Missionary 
and  Service  Commission  and  Women  in 


Mission. 

June  Alliman  Yoder — Mennonite  coun- 
terpart to  humorist  Erma  Bombeck— 
preached  in  her  exuberant  style,  making 
bold  use  of  wit  and  storytelling.  She 
began  with  a personal  tale  about  the 
trials  of  juggling  her  many  roles  and  get- 
ting caught  in  situations  that  included 
baking  pumpkin  pies  in  an  oven  that  set 
off  the  smoke  alarm  because  of  the  cheese 
that  dripped  off  last  night’s  pizza — and 
an  unbelievable  set  of  circumstances  that 
required  her  to  hunt  for  ice  skates,  a 
Halloween  costume,  and  swimsuit — all 
needed  for  her  daughter’s  activity  the 
same  afternoon. 

“We  have  places  to  go,  people  to  see,” 
she  said.  “We  are  productive  people!  But 
our  God  is  a God  of  the  desert.  Our  God  is 
a three-mile-an-hour  God.  Our  God  jour- 
neys with.  ” 

In  the  next  session,  Yoder’s  energy 
conveyed  the  excitement  of  the  whispered 
call  of  God.  “The  encouragement  that 
comes  to  women  is  seldom  in  a loud 
shout,”  she  said.  “Seldom  does  a whole 
congregation  rise  up  and  insist  that  a 
woman  be  their  pastor.  Seldom  does  a 
church  move  mountains  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  a woman  to  lead.  No,  for  us  it’s  not 
that  way.  For  us,  the  call  comes  in  a 
whisper.  For  us  the  call  comes  in  a 
nudge.” 

At  intervals  during  the  presentation, 
groups  were  formed  to  provide  an  arena 
for  women  to  share  their  experiences  of 
times  they  heard  the  whispers  of  sisters 


Main  speaker  June  Alliman  Yoder  amuses  and 
inspires  her  listeners  with  stories  and  insight 
about  how  God  empowers  people. 


who  encouraged  them  to  a greater  call. 

In  a cacophony  of  joyous  and  prophetic 
proclamation,  the  final  worship  session 
empowered  the  women  to  shout  the 
message. 

Ten  different  workshops  were  held  in 
each  of  two  time  periods,  providing  in- 
formation and  discussion  on  topics  of 
interest  to  women  in  a wide  variety  of 
ministries. 

An  open  mike  session  provided  a forum 
for  expressing  concerns  and  to  explore  the 
future  of  the  Women  in  Ministry  Con- 
ference. Emma  Richards,  the  first  or- 
dained woman  pastor  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  traced  the  history  of  the  con- 
ference, the  first  of  which  was  held  at  her 
congregation — Lombard  (111.)  Mennonite 
Church — in  1976. 

Although  it  was  questioned  whether 
there  is  still  a need  for  a separate  con- 
ference for  women,  it  was  discerned  from 
many  responses  that  the  conference  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  women  who  are 
leaders  in  the  church.  Although  there  was 
a call  for  more  organized  structures,  no 
formal  action  was  taken. 

If  the  mood  of  the  conference  was  any 
indication,  the  anger,  frustration,  and 
disillusionment  of  Mennonite  women 
seeking  a variety  of  ministries  is  being  re- 
placed with  a determined  optimism  and 
an  emphasis  on  greater  spirituality. 
Perhaps  the  wilderness  experience  has 
empowered  these  women  for  action  and 
the  desert  will  finally  blossom. 

— Joanne  Lehman 
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MWC  delegation 
visits  Mennonites 
in  Soviet  Union 

It  was  midnight  in  the  Orenburg  area  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  were  in  a beautiful 
new  church  building  dedicated  only  a 
month  ago.  An  audience  of  650  filled  the 
building.  Here  in  the  village  of  Susanowo 
we  had  finished  nearly  four  hours  of 
music,  sermons,  and  poetry.  Finally,  the 
hour  obviously  late,  the  minister  tried  to 
dismiss  the  congregation.  But  no  one 
moved.  And  a people  spellbound  by  a 
foreign  delegation  were  obviously  totally 
oblivious  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Orenburg,  long  an  area  untouched  by 
outside  visitors,  had  never  received  an  of- 
ficial Mennonite  delegation.  We  were 
four:  Jacob  Pauls,  a Canadian  who  is  vice- 
president  of  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference; John  Redekop,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Mennonite  Brethren  Church; 
Abram  Ens,  a Mennonite  pastor  from 
West  Germany;  and  the  writer,  who  is 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  World 
Conference. 

For  the  first  time  an  MWC  delegation 
had  been  granted  permission  to  visit  this 
famed  area  of  collective  farms  and  Men- 
nonite villages. 

Almost  100  years  ago  Mennonites  from 
the  Ukraine  moved  to  Orenburg  as 
pioneers.  In  the  shadow  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  on  the  line  that  divides 
Europe  and  Asia,  they  established 
villages  which  spread  like  a panorama 
through  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  area. 
Revolution  and  war  swirled  around  them, 
but  never  succeeded  in  disrupting  the 
community  as  they  did  in  the  Ukraine, 
where  the  original  Mennonite  settlements 
have  all  been  destroyed  and  the  people 
removed.  Today  Orenburg  is  the  site  of 
the  only  surviving  original  settlements  of 
Mennonites  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  visit  involved  long  days,  short 
nights,  extended  three-  to  four-hour  jour- 
neys by  car,  services  in  three  churches, 
intense  discussions,  warm  fellowship, 
and  laden  tables  of  local  specialties. 

Not  only  does  the  Orenburg  area  have 
an  unusually  large  clustering  of  German- 
speaking Mennonites,  but  of  church 
buildings  as  well.  The  35  congregations 
have  a total  of  22  buildings.  Of  these, 
most  were  originally  constructed  as 
church  buildings;  a few  are  remodeled 
residences.  The  other  13  congregations 
meet  in  homes.  All  of  the  church  build- 
ings have  been  built  since  1978.  The 
baptized  membership  is  close  to  4,000. 

The  agricultural  traditions  that  Men- 
nonites brought  from  the  Ukraine  are 
preserved  here,  where  many  work  on  the 
large  collective  farms.  On  the  farms  Men- 
nonites are  respected  and  well-known  for 
their  industriousness  and  honesty.  With 
the  demands  of  summer  work  in  the 


Men  and  women  sit  separately  at  a packed-out 
evening  service  during  the  MWC  delegation’s 
visit  to  Danskoe  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 


fields,  they  deliver  long  hours,  and  their 
evening  church  activities  begin  at  11:30 
p.m.,  with  services  every  night  in  some 
congregations. 

Three  of  the  four  members  of  the  MWC 
delegation  could  speak  the  German 
dialect  of  Plattdeutsch  which  is  used  by 


the  Orenburg  Mennonites.  This  was  a link 
to  the  community  that  kept  the  conversa- 
tion going  long  after  the  midnight  meals 
into  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The 
MWC  world  map  depicting  Mennonites  in 
six  continents  speaking  100  languages,  in 
addition  to  Mennonites  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  opened  up  new  vistas  of  a world  of 
-which  they  knew  so  little,  but  which,  to 
their  amazement,  they  were  also  a part. 

Here  the  church  demonstrates  a strong, 
dynamic  life,  an  intensive  piety,  rigidly 
held  convictions,  strict  discipline,  and  an 
active  program  that  includes  youth, 
music,  and  choir.  Stories  of  revival  in  the 
mid-1950s  reflected  a turning  point  that 
brought  new  life  in  much  the  same  way 
that  revival  marked  the  churches  of 
North  America  in  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  century. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Reykjavik  sum- 
mit between  the  leaders  of  the  two 
superpowers,  we  experienced  an  unusual 
bond  with  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Everywhere  the  hopes  for  peace  were 
evident.  As  representatives  from  other 
nations  we  were  often  aware  of  the  fu- 
tility of  war  and  of  the  political  rhetoric 
that  creates  artificial  boundaries  and 
borders  in  the  face  of  goodwill  among 
people. — Paul  Kray  bill 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Having  what  they  need 

The  telephone  rings  often  in  the  office  where  I work  as  a counselor  for 
single  parents  and  homemakers.  It  amazes  me  how  many  women  have 
seemed  to  come  out  of  nowhere  wanting  help.  We  have  not  been  out  “evan- 
gelizing” or  “witnessing” — asking  people  to  join  us;  no  full-page  ads  in  the 
newspaper  or  leafleting  in  the  community.  We  have  not  been  given  prizes 
for  recruiting  the  most  new  clients.  Somehow  the  word  spreads.  A friend 
tells  a friend,  an  aunt  tells  a niece,  “They  have  what  we  need.” 

Perhaps  that’s  the  heart  of  the  matter  we  must  not  overlook  in  reach- 
ing the  Ten-Year  Goals.  Let’s  be  sure  we  have  what  they  need.  Right 
words  alone  will  not  do  it. 

People  will  be  knocking  on  our  church  doors  if  we  are  known  as  people 
who  care.  People  “out  there”  will  not  hear  our  words  no  matter  how  elo- 
quently spoken,  unless  they  are  assured  of  unconditional,  noncondemning 
love. 

Women  in  our  program  need  to  be  heard,  not  condemned.  Shelly, 
with  whom  I spoke  yesterday,  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  a hurt  from  the  rejec- 
tion of  her  long-term  lover,  by  sleeping  around.  I could  have  quoted  Scrip- 
ture to  her  about  the  sin  of  all  that,  but  she  didn’t  need  words  of  condem- 
nation. What  she  needed  was  a listening  ear  to  hear  the  hurt  still  seething 
underneath;  to  be  asked  questions  to  help  her  clarify  her  needs.  She  wants 
to  know  she  is  still  loved  in  spite  of  having  made  a mistake. 

Jesus’  words  to  the  prostitute  in  John  8 were  not,  “Go  change  and 
then  I will  forgive  you.”  He  said,  “Neither  do  I condemn  you.”  Shelly  and  I 
will  talk  about  the  “sinning  no  more”  (the  last  part  of  Jesus’  instruction  to 
the  prostitute),  but  she  will  not  be  able  to  hear  that  until  she  is  sure  she  is 
accepted  and  loved  as  she  is. 

People,  not  rigid  Jewish  rules,  were  Jesus’  priority.  People  flocked  to 
him  because  he  took  time  to  give  them  what  they  needed.  Jesus’  example 
is  good  enough  for  me. — Vel  Shearer 
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MBM  produces 
third  edition  of 
‘All  God’s  People’ 

The  third  edition  of  All  God’s  People, 
produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, is  now  available  for  placement  on 
television  stations  or  for  use  in  congrega- 
tions. 

The  first  story,  “Hope  for  Hurting  Cou- 
ples,” introduces  viewers  to  John  and 
Naomi  Lederach  of  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.,  who 
help  estranged  couples  rebuild  their  mar- 
riages. The  second  story  presents  an  inno- 
vative housing  unit  for  all  ages  in  To- 
ronto, Ont.  The  third  story,  “To  Walk 
Where  It  Hurts,”  shows  Pastor  Hubert 
Brown  of  Calvary  Christian  Fellowship 
Church  in  Inglewood,  Calif.,  providing 
emotional  and  spiritual  support  to  church 
members  who  have  experienced  a murder 
in  their  family.  In  the  fourth  story,  view- 
ers meet  members  of  Hopewell  Men- 
nonite Church,  Elverson,  Pa.,  who  tell 
how  they  were  drawn  into  this  rapidly 
growing  congregation. 

All  three  editions  of  All  God’s  People 
report  on  and  interpret  Christianity  as 
currently  experienced  in  Mennonite 
churches  and  their  communities.  “If 
you’re  looking  for  a way  to  communicate 
Christian  faith  to  your  unchurched  neigh- 
bors, this  is  it,”  says  Don  Reber,  field  ser- 
vices director  for  MBM  Media  Ministries. 
“By  negotiating  for  release  on  local  TV 
systems,  you  can  help  illustrate  Chris- 
tianity for  non-Christians  and  motivate 
Christians  for  greater  maturity  and  ac- 
tion.” 

Reber  also  encourages  congregations  to 
use  the  series  for  small-group  discussion 
starters.  For  example,  Community  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  found 
that  All  God’s  People  opened  doors  in  a 
small-group  setting  for  dialogue  and 
friendship.  Pastor  Jim  Miller  said  the 


video  was  a nonthreatening  way  to  call 
together  a group  of  people  who  did  not 
know  each  other  and  to  get  acquainted. 

The  videos  were  produced  by  Ron 
Byler,  executive  producer  for  MBM  Media 
Ministries.  The  videographer  was  Jim 
Bowman,  and  the  script  writer  was  Melo- 
die  Davis.  Duane  and  Nancy  Sider  are  the 
“hosts”  in  each  of  the  editions. 

Rental  or  purchase  information  is 
available  from  MBM  Media  Ministries  at 
1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801. 


Choice  Books  aims 
for  book  sales  of 
one  million  in  one  year 

When  Choice  Books  distributors  and  staff 
met  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  recently,  they 
evaluated  and  reaffirmed  the  goal  of  dis- 
tributing one  million  books  a year  by 
1989.  Using  the  theme,  “Reaching  Out 
with  a Million  Books,”  the  group  pro- 
jected a total  of  4,622  racks  by  then  in 
supermarkets,  restaurants,  airports,  and 
other  public  places. 

Based  on  current  sales  volume  per  rack, 
this  number  of  outlets  should  put  total 
sales  over  the  one  million  mark,  said  Paul 
Yoder,  director  of  Choice  Books  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  “The  economic 
outlook  appears  favorable,  all  the  dis- 
tributors are  anticipating  rack  increases, 
and  we  believe  we’re  on  the  way  to  pro- 
viding for  a better  product,”  he  said. 

Abe  Clymer,  chairman  of  the  Choice 
Books  International  Committee,  encour- 
aged distributors  to  work  toward  a higher 
percentage  of  priority  titles  that  reflect 
Anabaptist  theology,  and  the  group 
agreed  that  they  must  be  packaged  with 
attractive  covers  so  they  will  sell  well. 

The  annual  Choice  Books  rally  provides 


in-service  training  for  distributors  and 
sales  representatives.  John  Whitehead, 
supervisor  of  Choice  Books  in  Manitoba, 
shared  insights  on  sales  and  marketing; 
Rick  Schmidt,  supervisor  in  Ontario, 
spoke  about  managing  staff;  and  Wilma 
Derksen,  Western  regional  editor  of  Men- 
nonite Reporter,  gave  pointers  on  news- 
letter writing. 

An  important  part  of  the  rally  is  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  distributors  who 
work  different  markets  to  discover  what 
works  well  and  what  doesn’t.  The  rally 
also  provides  an  opportunity  to  work  at 
ironing  out  wrinkles  in  the  various  dis- 
tribution systems  and  to  motivate  both 
staff  and  volunteers  in  “getting  the  good 
news  out  to  the  public.” 

MBM  coordinates  the  ministry  for  18 
districts  that  service  3,000  racks  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Caribbean . 


Facilities  for 
Purdue  87  will  be 
centrally  located 

An  important  advantage  for  choosing 
Purdue  University  in  West  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  as  the  site  for  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Church,  July  7-12, 
1987,  is  the  centrality  of  meeting  and  din- 
ing facilities. 

General  Assembly  delegate  sessions 
and  many  of  the  seminars  will  be  held  in 
Stewart  Center,  where  the  displays  will 
also  be  located.  The  center  contains  the 
1,050-seat  Loeb  Theater,  Fowler  Hall,  and 
the  East  and  West  ballrooms,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  250  to  400  persons.  Further- 
more, 19  classrooms  are  available,  with 
capacities  of  anywhere  from  20  to  180. 

The  Purdue  87  information  desk  and 
the  place  for  late  registrations  will  also  be 
located  in  Stewart  Center.  Registration 
packets  for  preregistrants  will  be  placed 
in  the  residence  halls.  Therefore,  pre- 
registration is  very  important.  Registra- 
tion information  will  be  sent  to  congrega- 
tions sometime  after  Jan.  1. 

The  Student  Union  next  to  Stewart 
Center  houses  the  dining  facilities  for 
Purdue  87  participants  on  the  second 
floor.  Several  small  restaurants  and 
snack  bars  are  located  on  the  first  floor. 
The  building  also  contains  at  least  six 
rooms  available  for  seminars  or  small- 
group  meetings. 

The  mass  sessions,  youth  convention, 
and  Bible  studies  will  be  held  in  the  6,000- 
seat  Music  Building  auditorium — a four- 
minute  walk  from  Stewart  Center. 

University  resident  housing  is  avail- 
able for  at  least  5,000  Purdue  87  par- 
ticipants. Most  of  the  rooms  are  not  air- 
conditioned.  However,  at  least  one  resi- 
dence hall  and  the  hotel  which  is  part  of 
the  Student  Union  contain  air-condi- 
tioned rooms  at  additional  cost. 


Jim  Bowman  (left)  videotapes  a scene  for  “All  God’s  People  III.  ’’Sylvester  and  Dessie  Joyce  and 
grandson  Quincy  Davis  visit  with  Hubert  Brown  (right),  a Mennonite  pastor  in  Inglewood,  Calif. 
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Larlham  reunion  marks 
shift  of  VS  unit  from 
MBM  to  local  control 

They  came  from  all  over  North 
America— young  and  old,  singles  and  cou- 
ples, parents  and  children.  They  came 
from  different  walks  of  life  and  from  dif- 
ferent stages  of  life.  But  all  were  united 
by  a common  concern  and  a commitment 
to  service. 

They  gathered  recently  in  Mantua, 
Ohio,  at  a farmhouse  that  a number  of 
them,  at  one  point,  had  called  home.  It 
was  the  farmhouse  where  Hattie  Larl- 
ham Foundation  began  and  where  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  established  a 
Voluntary  Service  unit  to  aid  Hattie  and 
Richard  Larlham. 

When  the  foundation  began  in  1961,  it 
sought  the  help  of  dedicated  volunteers  to 
provide  specialized  care  for  children  with 
profound  mental  and  physical  dis- 
abilities. 

Elmer  and  Orpha  Stoltzfus  of  the  local 
area  were  among  the  first  people  to  re- 
spond. They  visited  the  farmhouse  regu- 
larly, helping  with  whatever  they  could. 
Realizing  the  magnitude  of  work  to  be 
done,  they  contacted  MBM.  By  1965  the 
VS  unit  was  established.  Dorothy 
Knechtel,  from  Waterloo,  Ont.,  was  the 
first  VSer.  She  lived  with  Larlhams  for 
two  years. 

In  the  21  years  to  follow,  118  such 
VSers  came  and  went  at  the  farmhouse. 
They  assisted  as  nurses,  child  care 
workers,  ambulance  drivers,  secretaries, 
receptionists,  and  maintenance  and 
housekeeping  people. 

Through  their  assistance  the  founda- 
tion was  able  to  grow  and  expand  its  ser- 
vices for  neurologically  disabled  children. 
Within  a year  of  the  foundation’s  begin- 
ning, 11  profoundly  handicapped  children 
were  staying  at  the  farmhouse.  In  1965  a 
50-bed  facility  was  built  on  the  farmland 
adjoining  the  house.  As  years  went  by  ad- 
ditions were  constructed,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  available  beds  to  130. 

Medical  and  nursing  care  was  improved 
and  therapy  and  educational  services 
were  added.  A foster  home  program  was 
begun  and  a group  home  for  adults  was 
opened.  Larlhams  retired  in  1977  and  a 
new  administrator  and  board  took  the 
helm,  with  MBM  appointed  as  overseer. 

And  now  the  former  VSers  were  com- 
ing back  together  to  reflect  on  the 
changes  they  had  seen,  to  share  in  the 
memories  made,  to  rejoice  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  loving  care  which  had 
been  so  much  a part  of  their  lives.  Many 
stated  that  their  volunteer  experience  at 
the  foundation  affected  their  vocational 
choices  afterward. 

The  former  VSers  had  also  gathered  to- 
gether to  celebrate  a change  in  the  VS 
unit— a transfer  from  MBM  administra- 


tion to  administration  by  the  foundation. 

The  VS  unit  is  now  called  Mennonite 
Volunteer  House.  The  foundation  pro- 
vides the  house,  rent,  and  utilities  free. 
Volunteers  coming  into  the  new  program 
need  to  seek  support  from  their  home  con- 
gregations or  individuals  in  the  amount 
of  $2  per  day  to  cover  meals  and  miscella- 
neous expenses. 

The  new  program  is  seeking  short-term 
volunteers  for  as  short  as  one  week  or  as 
long  as  three  months.  Retired  persons  are 
especially  welcome. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Gloria  Schwartz  at  Hattie  Larlham  Foun- 
dation, 9772  Diagonal  Rd.,  Mantua,  OH 
44255;  phone  216-274-2272. 


World  Conference 
moves  headquarters 
to  Carol  Stream,  III. 

Mennonite  World  Conference  moved  its 
headquarters  from  one  Chicago  suburb  to 
another  one — from  Lombard  to  Carol 
Stream  on  Nov.  1.  The  new  address  is:  465 
Gundersen  Dr.,  Suite  200,  Carol  Stream, 
IL  60188.  The  new  phone  number  is  312- 
690-9666. 

“A  growing  need  for  additional  space 
forced  MWC  to  reevaluate  its  office  loca- 
tion,” said  Executive  Secretary  Paul 
Kraybill.  Since  1973  the  office  has  been 
located  in  Lombard  Mennonite  Church. 

In  1985  a study  was  initiated  to  project 
space  needs  for  the  next  five  years.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Lombard  con- 
gregation would  not  be  able  to  renew  the 
lease  for  the  space  occupied  by  MWC  due 
to  expanding  church  activities. 

In  any  case,  the  existing  space  would 
not  have  been  adequate  as  staff  expands 
in  anticipation  of  the  1990  assembly  in 
Winnipeg.  Currently  MWC  has  a staff  of 
three,  but  this  will  be  expanded  to  five  in 
the  near  future,  with  further  growth  in 
the  coming  years. 

For  about  a year  the  Lombard  con- 
gregation and  MWC  engaged  in  a mutual 
building  study  and  planning  project. 
Plans  were  drawn  for  a building  expan- 
sion that  would  include  enlarged  quarters 
for  MWC.  Construction  was  to  begin  in 
September. 

However,  for  various  reasons  involving 
finance  and  time  involved  in  securing  city 
permits,  “It  finally  became  apparent  that 
the  project  would  not  be  feasible,”  said 
Kraybill.  “By  mutual  consent  on  Oct.  14 
we  agreed  to  terminate  the  project.” 

MWC  had  earlier  investigated  leasing 
space  in  commercial  office  buildings,  but 
cost  and  other  factors  posed  serious 
handicaps.  However,  space  did  become 
available  in  a building  in  Carol  Stream, 
six  miles  west  of  Lombard.  This  is  a 
building  owned  and  occupied  by  Chris- 
tianity Today  magazine. 


Miriam , Nancy , Mark , and  Keith  Hostetler 

BACK  FROM  CHILE 

Hostetlers  are  pioneer 
Mennonite  workers 

Ministering  to  middle-class  and  pro- 
fessional people  and  promoting  unity 
among  evangelical  churches  summarizes 
much  of  Keith  and  Nancy  Hostetler’s 
recent  work  in  Chile.  The  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  began  a one- 
year  North  American  assignment  re- 
cently after  a term  of  nearly  four  years. 

Hostetlers  were  initially  invited  to  pro- 
vide leadership  training  for  several 
Pentecostal-oriented  independent 
churches  in  and  around  the  capital  city  of 
Santiago  that  wanted  to  be  a part  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  The  effort  to  incorpo- 
rate the  independent  churches  into  the 
worldwide  Mennonite  family  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  Hostetlers’— and  MBM’s— 
relationship  with  them  was  terminated 
two  years  later. 

Hostetlers  then  moved  to  a middle- 
class  neighborhood,  where  they  were 
joined  by  new  MBM  workers  Don  and 
Marilyn  Brenneman  in  September  1984. 
In  March  of  the  following  year,  Men- 
nonite Christian  Center  was  opened  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  an  office/shopping  com- 
plex in  the  heart  of  the  business  district. 

Sunday  worship  services  began  in  Octo- 
ber 1985.  A former  Catholic  nun  who 
Nancy  befriended  was  baptized  last 
March— the  first  Mennonite  baptism  in 
Chile. 

Hostetlers  (and  Brennemans)  have 
been  getting  to  know  evangelical  pastors 
and  missionaries,  and  they  sense  a long- 
ing for  more  unity.  One  group  of  pastors 
meet  for  a prayer  breakfast. 

Hostetlers  (and  Brennemans)  were  also 
involved  in  initial  relief  efforts  following 
the  devastating  March  1985  earthquake. 
They  worked  with  an  inter-church  agency 
to  use  $10,000  in  emergency  aid  provided 
by  MBM  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  helped  distribute  food.  They  also 
helped  launch  a joint  MBM/MCC  long- 
term reconstruction  project. 

Keith  is  a native  of  Tofield,  Alta.,  and 
Nancy  (Kyjuk)  was  born  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  They  have  two  children — Mark  (16) 
and  Miriam  (14). 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Ken  Shook,  Rock  Island,  111. 

I hardly  think  it  fair  to  accuse  Sanford 
Shetler  of  using  Gospel  Herald  as  “their” 
publication  (“Readers  Say,”  Nov.  4)  be- 
cause of  a short  article  reviewing  a 
Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites 
meeting  which  was  printed  in  the  Sept.' 23 
issue. 

If  FCM  is  truly  a group  of  discontents, 
dropouts,  and  independent  churches,  let’s 
not  be  alarmed  about  their  programs. 
Let’s  apply  Acts  5:38-39  to  these  brethren. 
I personally  am  not  a member  of  FCM  but 
am  acquainted  with  Brother  Shetler.  I 
find  him  an  astute  historian,  more  than 
happy  to  be  specific  in  dealing  with 
issues.  I think  what  some  find  offensive 
about  Sanford  is  that  he  is  articulate  and 
well-researched. 

I do  not  believe  the  question  facing  the 
church  is,  “What  shall  we  do  with  the  Bi- 
ble?” The  more  particular  question  here 
is,  “What  does  it  mean  to  be  Mennonite?” 
The  delineation  is  between  the  Menno  Si- 
mons school  of  historic  Anabaptism  and 
20th-century  Mennonitism.  Two  move- 
ments miles  apart  theologically.  Amen? 


Paul  M.  Miller,  Akron,  Pa. 

In  response  to  Rhoda  Schrag  (“Readers 
Say,”  Nov.  4)  about  my  Aug.  5 article: 

At  this  point,  a number  of  female  theo- 
logians are  responsible  for  my  best  judg- 
ments on  the  idea  of  God  as  female.  Eliz- 
abeth Achtemaier,  an  Old  Testament 
scholar  I have  respected  for  many  years, 
said  in  my  hearing  exactly  what  I said  in 
my  article.  She  cited  archaeology  and  the 
history  of  religions  to  buttress  her  asser- 
tion that  the  human  race  does  much  more 
“genitalizing”  of  God  in  their  fantasies  if 
they  assume  God  is  female  than  if  they 
observe  God-the-Spirit  as  male.  I 
wouldn’t  be  a profound  enough  Old  Testa- 
ment scholar  to  refute  her. 

It  is  not  the  females  I distrust!  It’s  the 
males!  I am  afraid  of  what  will  go  on  in 
the  inner  fantasies  of  male  worshipers  if 
they  speak  their  words  of  endearment  to 
a deity  who  has  breasts  and  seems  fe- 
male. I think  this  same  distrust  of  males 
lies  behind  Professor  Achtemaier’s  rather 
firm  position.  At  any  rate,  I don’t  take  a 
firm  position.  I am  still  searching. 

If  I know  my  own  heart  at  all,  I do  not 
distrust  women’s  ministries,  gifts,  or 
leadership,  even  though  I tentatively  ac- 


cept women  theologians’  warning  about 
incipient  Baalism  if  images  of  deity  are 
feminized! 


Eva  Reeb,  Milford,  Nebr. 

I say  “praise  the  Lord”  for  Nancy 
Sheeler’s  article  on  “Let’s  Stop  Calling 
Children  ‘Kids’  ” (“Hear,  Hear!”  Nov.  4). 

I have  had  similar  feelings  many  years 
and  couldn’t  think  of  calling  my  pupils 
“kids”  in  the  schoolroom  or  anywhere 
else.  Isn’t  “children”  a much  more  re- 
spectful, as  well  as  biblical,  appellation 
and  might  it  help  children  to  have  a little 
more  self-respect  (Rom.  12:3)? 

Tom  Renno,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

I have  often  been  tempted  to  write  in 
and  complain  about  some  article  that  I 
did  not  agree  with  or  did  not  like,  but  it 
has  been  God’s  grace  and  mercy  to  keep 
me  from  tearing  down  the  body  of  Christ. 
I want  to  be  one  who  builds  it  up. 

I was  much  encouraged  by  two  articles 
in  the  Nov.  4 issue.  Praise  God  for  what  is 
happening  at  Hopewell  Mennonite 
Church.  May  God  continue  to  bless  and 
guide  them  and  continue  to  multiply  the 
works  of  their  hands  at  that  place.  Also, 
the  article  on  the  lotteries  was  very 
timely  as  we  in  Florida  were  asked  to  vote 
on  that  issue.  We  as  children  of  the  King 
need  to  live  by  faith  and  not  by  chance. 
Keep  writing  the  positive,  not  the  nega- 
tive. 

Edgar  Metzler,  peace  and  social 
concerns  secretary,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries 

Thanks  for  your  excellent  editorial  on 
justice  (Oct.  28).  Your  readers  might  want 
to  remember  that  at  the  1983  Mennonite 
Church  General  Assembly  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  an  excellent  statement  on  “Justice 
and  the  Christian  Witness”  was  adopted. 
Copies  are  available  for  75  cents  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Provident 
Bookstores,  or  from  me  at  MBCM,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46515. 


Rhoda  Ehst,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

I am  writing  to  thank  you  for  printing 
the  article  “How  I Experienced  the  Pair 
of  Developmental  Disabilities”  (Oct.  7).  I 
appreciated  Lynn  Miller’s  honesty  and 
clarity  about  his  personal  experience  at 
the  Retreat  for  Families  with  Develop- 
mentally  Disabled  Persons. 

I also  was  present  at  that  same  retreat. 
The  experience  of  that  week  made  me 
realize  again  that  as  I relate  with  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons,  it  evokes  in 
me  the  awareness  of  my  own  “dis- 
abilities.” While  that  awareness  can  be 
painful,  at  the  same  time,  if  acknowl- 
edged and  accepted,  it  can  also  be  healing. 

My  plea  to  the  church  would  be  to  not 
only  remove  architectural  barriers  for  the 


developmentally  disabled  persons  but 
also  to  remove  interpersonal  barriers  that 
may  evolve  from  our  fears. 


Keith  Hoffman,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

I enjoyed  the  well-written  article  by 
Glenn  Lehman  entitled  “The  Pipe  Organ’s 
Second  Wind”  (Sept.  9).  I would  like  to  af- 
firm one  point  and  enlarge  on  another. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  some 
electronic  item  (radio,  record  player,  or 
whatever)  that  we  disposed  of  because  it 
was  not  worth  fixing.  The  church  I attend 
had  to  replace  the  electronics  in  the  public 
address  system  some  time  ago  because  it 
was  no  longer  repairable. 

Having  had  an  association  with  the 
electronics  industry  for  more  than  20 
years  I can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Lehman 
was  being  very  generous  when  he  sug- 
gests that  “electronic  organs”  have  a life 
expectancy  of  20  years.  I would  like  to 
also  say  that  the  new  “space-age” 
components  are  not  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  the  past  and  don’t  have  any 
longer  life  expectancy.  The  pipe  organ,  on 
the  other  hand,  since  it  is  made  of  stable 
materials,  has  an  indefinite  life-span. 

With  this  in  mind  I would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  stewardship  of  electronic 
versus  pipe.  I’m  informed  by  knowl- 
edgeable persons  that  the  initial  cost  of  a 
pipe  organ  and  an  electronic  instrument 
would  be  very  nearly  the  same  if  the  two 
were  to  be  equivalent.  Let’s  assume, 
though,  that  the  electronic  salesman  is 
correct  and  an  electronic  unit  can  be 
purchased  for  half  the  cost  of  a pipe 
organ. 

Let’s  say  the  cost  of  a pipe  organ  would 
be  $30,000  and  an  electronic  instrument 
would  be  $15,000.  With  a 20-year  life- 
span for  the  electronic  and  a “guesti- 
mated”  inflation  factor  of  3 percent  a 
year,  in  20  years  the  congregation  would 
be  ready  to  buy  a new  instrument  which 
would  cost  a little  over  $27,000  to  match 
the  quality  of  the  first  one.  Then,  20  years 
later,  they  would  do  the  same  again,  this 
time  paying  over  $48,900. 

So  after  20  years  the  congregation  has 
spent  $42,000  and  after  40  years  almost 
$91,000  for  their  instruments.  Mean- 
while, the  pipe  organ  that  cost  $30,000  is 
still  going  strong  and  is  quite  possibly 
worth  as  much  or  even  more  than  when  it 
was  new!  Both  needed  periodic  tuning, 
the  one  by  a musician  and  the  other  by  an 
electronic  technician  who  probably  had 
little  or  no  regard  for  sound  or  tempering 
of  the  scales. 

Am  I biased  in  favor  of  the  pipe  organ? 
Yes!  In  addition  to  all  of  the  above,  the 
pipe  organ  is  easier  to  sing  with  (I’ve  sung 
with  both)  and  it  just  sounds  better.  If  it 
didn’t,  why  would  every  electronic  instru- 
ment salesperson  claim  that  their  unit 
sounds  more  like  a pipe  organ  than  the 
competition? 
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Couple  takes  year  off  to  help  in  Nepal.  “Russ  and  Marge  were  good  at  listening,  helpful 
but  not  too  pushy,  and  not  too  American”  were  among  some  of  the  comments  by  foreign 
workers  in  Nepal.  “They  showed  care  and  concern  about  people."  Here  they  chat  with 
Stephen  Longley,  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  computer  expert  from  England. 

Russel  and  Marjorie  Liechty  recently  returned  from  a special  one-year  MBM  assign- 
ment to  conduct  a human  resources  study  for  United  Mission  to  Nepal — the  umbrella 
group  for  most  foreign  Christian  workers  in  that  country.  The  purpose  was  to  make  UMN 
even  more  person-centered  so  workers  could  serve  effectively.  Another  task  was  to  find  out 
why  the  average  length  of  service  has  declined  to  about  six  years. 

This  is  the  third,  sabbatical  leave  from  Goshen  College  that  Liechtys  have  spent  with 
MBM  in  India  or  Nepal.  Russ  is  director  of  counseling  services  at  the  college. 

Russ  and  Marge  sat  down  with  every  UMN  worker  currently  in  Nepal  who  had  been 
serving  a year  or  longer — some  270  persons.  Nepal  is  a country  of  high  mountains,  with  the 
deep  interior  and  isolated  people  still  largely  reached  by  foot  over  rough  trails.  But 
Liechtys  visited  all  the  UMN  projects.  This  meant  long  days  of  hard  walking— and  spec- 
tacular views.  Visiting  the  Lalitpur  project,  for  example,  meant  almost  a week’s  walk. 

After  the  interviews  were  completed,  they  compiled  and  analyzed  the  data.  Liechtys 
also  prepared  a summary  report  which  they  shared  with  UMN  workers  at  their  annual 
conference  last  May.  The  honest  and,  at  the  same  time,  sensitive  and  positive  way  in  which 
the  report  was  presented  won  everyone’s  approval.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  session 
Liechtys  received  a spontaneous  standing  ovation. 


Many  congregations  are  moving  away  from 
Sunday  morning  as  the  only  time  for  Chris- 
tian education  and  are  offering  training  and 
study  opportunities  on  week  nights,  Saturday 
mornings,  and  Sunday  evenings.  Some  are  ex- 
perimenting with  integrating  worship  and  edu- 
cation on  Sunday  morning.  Still  others  are  de- 
voting all  their  time  on  Sunday  morning  to  an 
expanded  worship  service  and  are  setting  aside 
other  blocks  of  time  for  Sunday  school.  All  of 
this  information  was  obtained  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  when  it 
asked  congregations  last  spring  to  send 
descriptions  of  current  educational  alterna- 
tives and  experiments.  More  than  50  congrega- 
tions responded.  The  information  is  being 
studied  by  the  Task  Force  on  Future  Models  of 
Education — an  inter-Mennonite  group. 

“No  one  person,  profession,  or  discipline  can 
resolve  these  complex  issues  alone,”  said 
nursing  professor  Anne  Hershberger  at  an  Oct. 
25  health  ethics  hearing  in  Goshen,  Ind. 
Hershberger,  who  teaches  at  Goshen  College, 
spoke  on  “Collaborative  Bioethical  Decision- 
Making.”  Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid, 
the  hearing  provided  an  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipants to  examine  the  difficult  questions 
people  face  as  they  make  ethical  decisions 
about  health  care.  The  Goshen  event  was  the 
sixth  in  a series  held  across  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Commerce  Department  has 
permitted  Mennonite  Central  Committee  to 
ship  humanitarian  aid  to  Vietnam  and  Kam- 
puchea. MCC  can  now  send  donated  goods  that 
are  “essential  to  individual  well-being:  health, 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  education.”  In  the 
past  MCC  had  permission  to  ship  aid  only 
when  there  was  an  emergency  situation  in 
these  two  countries,  and  even  then  only  on  aship- 
ment-by-shipment  basis.  Although  11  years 
have  passed  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
the  U.S.  government  still  refuses  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  communist 
governments  of  Vietnam  and  Kampuchea. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  fighting 
hunger  in  India  by  participating  in  an  ecu- 
menical food-for-work  project.  MCC  has  pur- 
chased 1,300  metric  tons  of  wheat  from  the  In- 
dian government  for  distribution  through 
Church’s  Auxiliary  for  Social  Action.  It  is  used 
as  wages  for  people  working  on  irrigation 
canals,  dams,  reservoirs,  and  water  tanks. 
Monsoon  rains  have  failed  the  past  two  years 
in  India  and  over  100  million  people  in  11  states 
face  a “famine  of  catastrophic  proportions,”  ac- 
cording to  J.  K.  Michael,  director  of  the  ecu- 
menical group.  The  MCC  wheat,  which  cost 
$200,000,  was  paid  with  money  from  general 
contributions,  MCC’s  contingency  fund,  and 
the  MCC  Canada  food  account. 

Popular  storyteller  John  Ruth  is  delivering 
the  1986-87  J.  C.  Wenger  Lectureship  Series 

on  the  theme,  “Land,  Tongue,  Folk:  Three  Men- 
nonite Stories.”  The  stories  are  fictional,  based 
on  Ruth’s  research  of  the  Mennonite 
experience  in  North  America.  Ruth  is  a his- 
torian, writer,  filmmaker,  and  pastor  based  in 
Harleysville,  Pa.  The  lectureship  recognizes 
the  longtime  work  of  Wenger  as  a church  his- 
torian, professor,  and  pastor.  He  is  retired  and 
living  in  Goshen,  Ind.  The  lectureship  is 
sponsored  by  three  institutions  he  served — In- 
diana-Michigan  Conference,  Goshen  College, 
and  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  Congregations 
or  conferences  interested  in  hearing  Ruth’s  lec- 
tures may  contact  Richard  Kauffman  at  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  3003 
Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517. 


Mennonites  and  others  who  served  as  smoke 
jumpers  during  World  War  II  urged  the  U.S. 
government  to  seek  peace  in  a resolution  they 
adopted  during  their  recent  reunion.  Some  65 
of  them  had  gathered  at  Camp  Paxon  in  Seeley 
Lake,  Mont.  As  conscientious  objectors  to  war, 
they  had  volunteered  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service’s  pioneering  smoke-jumper  program. 
They  parachuted  from  planes  to  fight  forest 
fires.  In  their  resolution  they  supported  “all 
nonviolent  approaches  to  international  con- 
flicts,” including  President  Ronald  Reagan’s 
efforts  to  reach  a “verifiable  arms-reduction 
agreement”  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A new  summer  intern  program  and  the  need 
for  more  staff  time  topped  the  agenda  at  the 
Deaf  Ministries  Advisory  Committee’s 

semiannual  meeting  recently  at  Laurelvllle 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  The  eight- 
member  group  assists  Sheila  Stopher  Yoder, 
the  Deaf  Ministries  director  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  The  committee  encouraged 
Yoder  to  develop  a summer  intern  program  for 
deaf  people  as  part  of  the  leadership  training 
goals  approved  a year  ago.  Yoder  was  also  en- 
couraged to  hire  an  additional  half-time  staff 
person  to  work  on  a variety  of  ongoing  projects 
so  that  she  can  spend  more  time  working  with 
existing  and  emerging  deaf  ministries  at  the 
congregational  level. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  looking  for 
more  Americans  to  serve  in  Canada.  “They 
are  missing  the  chance  of  a lifetime  if  they 
don’t,”  says  Bernie  Loeppky,  a Canadian  who 


has  spent  the  past  three  years  at  MCC  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Pa.,  recruiting  Voluntary 
Service  workers  for  North  America.  MCC  also 
wants  Canadians  to  serve  in  the  United  States, 
he  said,  but  there  are  more  of  them  in  the  U.S. 
than  the  other  way  around.  Plus  there  are  now 
about  30  openings  in  Canada.  More  informa- 
tion on  VS  in  Canada  is  available  from  Loep- 
pky at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501;  phone 
717-859-1151. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  given  an 
additional  $36,000  to  American  Bible  Society 

for  Bible  production  and  distribution  in  China. 
United  Bible  Societies,  which  includes  the 
American  society,  is  trying  to  raise  $6.7 
million  to  finance  and  equip  a printing  plant  in 
China.  MBM  contributed  $15,000  to  the  project 
earlier  this  year.  Present  plans  call  for  print- 
ing to  begin  early  next  year,  with  at  least 
250,000  complete  Bibles  and  500,000  New 
Testaments  produced  each  year.  American  Bi- 
ble Society  calls  the  project  an  opportunity  for 
Christians  worldwide  to  “assist  Chinese  Chris- 
tians to  meet  their  own  needs  for  God’s  Word.” 

The  Trinidad  and  Tobago  government  asked 
a Mennonite  doctor  to  evaluate  its  leprosy 
control  program — and  he  agreed  to  do  so 
recently.  Richard  Keeler  and  his  wife,  Martha, 
had  served  previously  in  that  two-island  Carib- 
bean country  with  Virginia  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  During  his  14  years  there,  Keeler 
and  his  medical  staff  initiated  programs  which 
practically  eliminated  the  disease  as  a serious 
threat  to  the  population. 
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A church-planting  effort  is  underway  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  under  the  leadership  of  Dar- 
rell Minnich.  He  was  appointed  by  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  He  and  his  wife, 
June,  went  to  Hartford  in  September.  Minnich 
previously  served  as  youth  minister  at  Friend- 
ship Mennonite  Church  in  Bedford  Heights, 
Ohio. 

Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church  of  Wayland, 
Iowa,  dedicated  its  new  building  at  the  end 

of  a series  of  events,  Nov.  1-2.  The  festivities 
began  with  an  open  house,  chili  supper,  and 
vesper  service  on  Saturday  night.  Two  services 
on  Sunday,  with  a noon  meal  in  between,  fea- 
tured former  pastors  of  the  congregation,  spe- 
cial music,  drama,  and  a litany  of  dedication. 
Sugar  Creek,  founded  in  1855,  has  365  mem- 
bers. It  is  the  oldest  and  largest  congregation 
in  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference. 

Ninety-three  young  people  from  26  countries 
have  begun  a year  in  North  America  with  the 
International  Visitor  Exchange  Program  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  They  started 
with  an  orientation  recently  at  Blooming  Glen 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  Most  of  the  par- 
ticipants will  spend  six  months  in  one  location, 
meet  for  a midterm  reunion,  and  then  spend 
six  months  at  a second  location.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  promote  international 
friendship  through  person-to-person  contact 
between  young  people  from  other  countries 
and  Mennonites  in  North  America. 

Author  Tom  Sine  was  the  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual retreat  for  Voluntary  Service  workers 

with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Some 
130  people  serving  in  seven  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  traveled  to  the  recent  event 
in  Travelers  Rest,  S.C.  Sine,  who  wrote  the 
popular  Mustard  Seed  Conspiracy,  challenged 
the  group  to  become  catalysts  in  calling  their 
home  congregations  to  service  and  evangelism. 
He  also  warned  the  VSers  about  the  inclination 
to  sink  back  into  the  status  quo  after  their 
terms  of  service. 

Four  previously  unemployed  Vietnam  War 
veterans  are  learning  home  construction 
skills  in  southeastern  Kentucky,  with  the  hope 
of  gaining  permanent  employment.  Two  of 
them  are  coal  miners  who  lost  their  jobs  to  ma- 
chines. “They  are  solid  workers  who  simply 
find  themselves  caught  in  the  terrible  unem- 
ployment situation  we  have  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  Appalachia,”  said  Jerry 
Gineerich.  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.  worker  who  directs  HOMES — a nonprofit 
home-repair  and  construction  firm  that  em- 
ploys the  four.  HOMES,  which  started  in  1984 
and  grew  out  of  a program  started  by  MCC 
U.S.  in  1975,  provides  new  skills  to  veterans 
and  others  while  offering  improved  housing  to 
low-income  people. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  added  a new 
varsity  sport  and  two  new  head  coaches. 

Women’s  cross-country  started  this  past  fall  as 
EMC’s  ninth  sport  as  part  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Athletic  Conference.  It  is  coached  by  Kenny 
Layman,  who  also  coaches  men’s  cross- 
country. The  new  coaches  are  Patti  Helton  of 
Ponca  City,  Okla.,  for  the  women’s  volleyball 
and  softball  teams,  and  Mark  Fleming  of 
Kankakee,  111.,  for  the  men’s  basketball  team. 
Helton  has  a master’s  degree  in  health  and 
physical  education  from  Stephen  Austin  State 
University.  Fleming  was  a basketball  and  ten- 
nis coach  at  Olivet  Nazarene  College. 

Three  of  this  year’s  top  10  student  athletes  in 
Virginia  are  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  They  were  named  to  the  academic  all- 
state  collegiate  team  by  the  sports  information 
directors  of  Virginia’s  colleges  and 
universities.  The  three  are  Linda  Burkhart, 
Noel  King,  and  Deana  Moren.  All  three  ex- 


celled in  sports  as  well  as  in  their  studies. 

Goshen  College  has  set  a new  medical-school 
acceptance  record.  Of  the  15  Goshen  premed 
students  who  applied  this  year,  14  were  ac- 
cepted for  study  this  past  fall  at  medical 
schools.  That  is  an  acceptance  rate  of  93 
percent,  compared  to  the  natural  average  of 
less  than  50  percent.  Goshen’s  acceptance  rate 
has  been  around  85  percent  for  several  years. 
In  the  last  eight  years,  84  of  its  students  have 
been  accepted  into  medical  school. 

Fast-growing  Hinkletown  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
School  is  building  an  auditorium/gymna- 
sium  and  three  new  classrooms.  When 
construction  began  recently,  $225,000  of  the 
$325,000  needed  for  the  project  had  already 
been  given  or  pledged.  Hinkletown,  an  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  school,  had  62 
students  when  it  opened  in  1981.  This  year  it 
has  201. 

A center  has  been  established  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  to  provide  housing  for 
Mennonite  students  attending  university  or 
seminary  in  the  capital  city.  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  worker  Delbert  Erb  is  the  acting 
administrator.  The  seven-room  center  cur- 
rently accommodates  eight  students,  with 
room  for  several  more.  Argentine  schools  have 
no  dormitories,  and  apartments  are  expensive. 
Erb  also  said  youth  from  smaller  towns  “often 
feel  lost”  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  “contact  with 
the  church  is  difficult  when  they  are  on  their 
own.”  The  center,  located  in  a rented  building, 
is  operated  by  a committee  made  up  of  Delbert 
and  his  wife,  Frieda,  and  representatives  of 
Argentina  Mennonite  Church,  the  national 
youth  organization,  and  the  student  residents. 
A young  Christian  couple  are  the  house- 
parents. 
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Kids  send  drawings  to  MCC.  Youngsters 
at  Highroad  Academy,  a private  ele- 
mentary school  in  Chilliwack,  B.C.,  used 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  children’s 
materials  recently  to  learn  more  about  the 
developing  world.  In  response,  they  sent 
back  drawings  describing  their  impressions 
and  their  hopes  for  MCC.  Pictured  is  one  by 
Trevor  Martens. 

A variety  of  creative  children ’s  materials 
are  available  from  MCC  for  use  in  schools 
and  churches.  Subjects  include  such  topics 
as  job  creation  in  Bangladesh,  children  in 
Central  America,  and  refugees  around  the 
world. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  received  an 
award  for  its  contribution  in  Bangladesh  to 

“world  peace  and  social  and  humanitarian  ser- 
vices” recently.  MCC  was  among  some  50  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  who  were  honored  in 
ceremonies  at  the  Dhaka  Sheraton  Hotel  in  the 
capital  city.  In  attendance  were  government 
cabinet  ministers,  religious  leaders,  and  other 
leading  figures  in  Bangladesh.  The  awards 
were  sponsored  by  the  Dayemi  Complex,  a 
major  charitable  agency  in  the  country. 

Herald  Press  received  three  of  the  20  Silver 
Angels  awarded  by  Religion  and  Media  to 

the  top  religious  books  in  1985.  The  presenta- 
tions were  made  at  ceremonies  recently  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  The  books  are  The  God  of 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Rachel  by  Barbara 
Keener  Shenk,  Mystery  of  the  Secret  Code  by 
Ruth  Nulton  Moore,  and  New  Testament  Basis 
of  Peacemaking  by  Richard  McSorley.  Four 
other  Herald  Press  books  received  “certificates 
of  excellence  and  merit”:  And  Then  There 
Were  Three,  The  Fifteen  Most  Asked  Ques- 
tions About  Adoption,  Renewing  Family  Life, 
and  Worried  About  Crime?  Herald  Press  is  a 
division  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board 
has  selected  six  Herald  Press  books  for  use  in 

the  1987-88  Protestant  Cooperative  Cur- 
riculum. They  are  Renewing  Family  Life  by 
Abraham  and  Dorothy  Schmitt,  When  Caring 
Is  Not  Enough  by  David  Augsburger,  Seven 
Things  Children  Need  by  John  Drescher,  Tell 
Me  About  Death,  Mommy  by  Janette  Klopfen- 
stein,  Love  and  Sex  Are  Not  Enough  by 
Charles  De  Santo,  and  Love  and  Sex  Are  Not 
Enough:  Student  Activity  Book  by  Charles  De 
Santo.  The  books  will  appear  in  a catalog 
featuring  materials  selected  for  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  religious  education  programs 
throughout  the  world.  Herald  Press  is  a divi- 
sion of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

The  questions,  “What  makes  Greencroft 
what  it  is?”  and  “What  will  make  it  unique 
for  the  future?”  challenged  the  Mennonite 
retirement  community’s  Board  of  Directors 
during  its  all-day  retreat  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  on 
Oct.  25.  After  much  discussion,  the  board  ap- 
proved seven  “guiding  principles”  which  will  be 
used  to  write  a Greencroft  mission  state- 
ment— caring  staff,  cooperative  ventures, 
maintaining  a Christian  ethic,  services/con- 
sumer  orientation,  financial  integrity,  in- 
creased quality  of  life,  and  innovative  market- 
ing. 

The  People’s  Place  Gallery,  featuring  art  by 
Mennonite-related  artists  from  throughout 
North  America,  opened  on  Nov.  21  in  Inter- 
course, Pa.  The  gallery’s  first  show — “ART 
86”— showcases  serigraphs  by  David  Peter 
Hunsberger  of  Waterloo,  Ont.,  and  sculpture 
by  Milton  Good  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Great  Peace  March  participants  Bruce 
Bishop  and  Paulien  Geitenbeek  are  on  a 
speaking  tour  of  Mennonite  congregations. 
Both  are  Mennonites  who  were  leading  spokes- 
persons for  the  eight-month,  cross-country 
trek  for  nuclear  disarmament  that  ended  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Nov.  15.  Congregations 
interested  in  hearing  the  two  may  contact 
Moses  Beachy  at  628  S.  7th  St.,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  219-533-2924. 

New  appointments: 

•Rich  Sider,  secretary  for  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
starting  this  fall.  He  succeeds  Herman  Bon- 
trager,  who  will  become  executive  secretary  of 
MCC  Peace  Section.  Sider  was  an  MCC  worker 
in  Swaziland  and  country  representative  in 
Guatemala.  He  joined  the  headquarters  staff 
in  1984,  working  in  the  Personnel  Services  De- 
partment and  in  administration  of  the  Central 
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A dozen  VSers  begin  assignments  with  MBM.  Twelve  persons  began  Voluntary  Service 
assignments  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  following  orientation , Oct.  12-21,  at  MBM 
headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  are: 

First  row  (left  to  right) — Carol  Brubaker,  Sturgis,  Mich.,,  secretary  at  the  “empty  tomb’’ 
agency,  Champaign,  III.;  Elaine  Widrick,  Croghan,  N.  Y.,  assistant  hostess  at  International 
Guest  House,  Washington,  D.C.;  Roy  Wenger,  Adair,  Okla.,  general  office  assistant  at 
Mennonite  Offices,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Deborah  Siegrist,  Jasper,  N.  Y.,  social  change  advocate  at 
Freedom  House,  Richmond,  Va.;  and  Laurie  Reinhardt  (and  daughter  Britanny),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  undetermined  assignment  in  Pearl  River,  Miss. 

Second  row — Donald  and  Barbara  King,  Downey,  Calif,  director  of  Shalom  Ministries 
(Don)  and  home  health  care  aide  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif;  Christine  Alderfer,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  medical  assistant  at  Columbia  Road  Health  Center  and  volunteer  at  Casa  de  la 
Esperanza  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Ada  Schrock,  Salisbury,  Pa.,  assistant  hostess  at  Interna- 
tional Guest  House,  Washington,  D.C.;  Robin  Kooker,  Altoona,  Pa.,  assistant  director  at 
Diakonia,  Ocean  City,  Md.;  Brad  Schrock,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  volunteer  at  Freedom 
House,  Richmond,  Va.;  and  Duane  Reinhardt,  Goshen,  Ind..,  undetermined  assignment  in 
Pearl  River,  Miss. 

Not  participating  in  orientation  but  beginning  assignments  are  Paul  and  Dorothy  Os- 
wald, Manson,  Iowa,  host  and  hostess  at  the  VS  unit  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 


America  program. 

•Paul  Slabach,  missionary  in  Jamaica,  Vir- 
ginia Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  He  will 
work  with  local  Mennonite  pastors,  giving  en- 
couragement and  also  possibly  helping  with 
vocational  training.  Slabach  is  a recent  gradu- 
ate of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  with  a 
degree  in  Christian  ministries/agricultural  de- 
velopment. 

•Ken  and  Twila  Brunk,  missionaries  in  Trini- 
dad/Tobago, Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  starting  in  March.  They  were  pas- 
toral leaders  of  Williamsburg  (Va.)  Mennonite 
Church  until  September  and  plan  to  study  at 
the  Overseas  Ministries  Study  Center  in  Vent- 
nor,  N.J.,  before  leaving. 

•Donald  King , director  of  Shalom  Ministries 
for  the  Council  of  Anabaptist  Leaders  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  one-year-old  program  is  the  ser- 
vice and  social  action  arm  of  local  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  congregations.  King 
was  pastor  of  Faith  Mennonite  Church  in 
Downey,  Calif.,  for  the  past  14  years.  He  and 
his  wife,  Barbara,  are  now  Voluntary  Service 
workers  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

•Sandra  Miller,  recruitment  manager,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  starting  in  October. 
She  succeeds  Tom  Bishop,  who  left  in  August 
to  become  executive  director  of  Mennonite 
Housing  Rehabilitation  Services  in  Wichita, 
Kans.  Miller  has  been  a member  of  the  MBM 
Church  Relations  staff  since  1982.  She  has 
handled  a variety  of  projects  and  has  been 
responsible  for  scheduling  church  contacts  by 
MBM  missionaries  and  staff  and  coordinating 
the  Prayer  Partners  network. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Howard  Schmitt  became  pastor  of  Bayshore 
Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Nov.  23. 
He  succeeds  Sherman  Kauffman. 

•Roy  Walls,  Jr.,  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Foundation  Mennonite  Church,  Erie, 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  25.  This  is  a new  congregation 
started  by  Ohio  Conference. 

•Darryl  and  Joyce  Henson  were  installed  as 
pastoral  leaders  of  Bluesky  (Alta.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sept.  7.  They  have  been  involved  in 
a variety  of  ministries  and  training,  but  this  is 
their  first  pastorate. 

•Keith  Miller  has  resigned  as  copastor  of 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Church,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  effective  Feb.  1.  He  will  move  to  the 
Goshen-Elkhart,  Ind.,  area  to  get  married  and 
complete  his  seminary  studies. 

•John  Lenshyn  resigned  as  pastor  of  Camrose 
(Alta.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  on  Sept.  1.  He 
then  moved  to  Calgary,  Alta.,  to  become  pastor 
of  Foothills  Mennonite  Church — a General 
Conference  congregation. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Anna  Kurtz  returned  to  Ghana  in  October 
after  a five-month  North  American  assign- 
ment. A Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker, 
she  serves  Ghana  Mennonite  Church  as  an  en- 
courager  and  Bible  teacher  among  the  scat- 
tered congregations.  Her  address  is  Box  1, 
Amasaman,  Ghana. 

Pontius 


•Rod  and  Lynda  Hollinger-Janzen  arrived  in 
Ivory  Coast  in  November  to  prepare  for  an 
MBM  assignment  in  nearby  Benin.  They  spent 
the  past  year  in  preparation  in  England.  The 
couple  will  go  to  Benin  in  February  to  work 
with  the  Interconfessional  Protestant  Council 
of  Benin  in  the  areas  of  Bible  training,  health 
care,  and  nutrition.  Their  address  is  08  B.P. 
2120,  Abidjan  08,  Ivory  Coast. 

•John  and  MaDonna  Yoder  returned  to 
Botswana  in  August  after  a 10-week  home 
leave.  They  are  Mennonite  Church  members 
who  have  served  at  the  University  of  Botswana 
since  1984.  They  are  also  “partners  in  mission” 
with  Africa  Inter-Mennonite  Mission.  Their 
address  is  Box  33,  Gaborone,  Botswana. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Intercollegiate  Peace  Fellowship  Conference, 
Feb.  5-7,  at  Conrad  Grebel  College.  This  is  an 
annual  event  for  students  from  Mennonite 
colleges.  The  theme  this  time  is  “Militarism: 
Its  Causes  and  Effects — A Christian  Re- 
sponse.” The  conference  will  include  worship, 
Bible  study,  workshops,  a coffeehouse,  and  an 
action  project.  More  information  from  Robert 
Flaming  at  the  college,  Waterloo,  ON 
N2L  3G6;  phone  519-885-0220. 
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•Retreat  for  Those  Experiencing  Grief,  Loss, 
or  Separation,  Dec.  5-7,  at  Spruce  Lake  Re- 
treat, Canadensis,  Pa.  The  leader  is  Lamont 
Woelk,  pastoral  services  director  at  Penn 
Foundation,  Sellers ville,  Pa.  This  is  a healing 
time  for  troubled  people.  More  information 
from  the  retreat  at  R.  1,  Box  605,  Canadensis, 
PA  18325;  phone  717-595-7505. 

•Reformation  Study-Travel  Seminar,  May  6 to 
June  3,  sponsored  by  Conrad  Grebel  College.  It 
will  be  led  by  history/religion  professor  Walter 
Klaassen.  Participants  will  visit  Amsterdam, 
Strasbourg,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Wittenberg, 
Munster,  and  other  places  in  Europe.  Applica- 
tions are  being  accepted  until  Dec.  1.  More  in- 
formation from  Klaassen  at  the  college,  Wa- 
terloo, ON  N2L  3G6;  phone  519-885-0220. 

•25th  Anniversary  Celebration  and  Homecom- 
ing, Apr.  17-19,  at  Ashton  Mennonite  Church, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  More  information  from  the 
church  at  2895  Ashton  Rd.,  Sarasota,  FL 
33581;  phone  813-924-3993. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Editor,  “Voice,”  Women’s  Missionary  and 
Service  Commission,  starting  next  September. 
This  is  a two-fifths-time  position.  Editing  and 
writing  experience  is  necessary.  Voice  is 
WMSC’s  monthly  magazine.  Contact  Levina 
Huber  at  37  N.  Hershey  Ave.,  Leola,  PA 
17540;  phone  717-656-8139. 

•Direc  tors  of  food  services/housekeeping  and 
maintenance/housekeeping,  Camp  Deerpark, 
starting  in  early  1987.  These  are  two  positions 
which  would  be  ideal  for  a mature  couple. 
Room,  board,  allowance,  and  benefits  are  pro- 
vided. Deerpark  is  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite 
congregations  of  New  York  City.  Contact  Jay 
Sauder  at  the  camp,  Box  405,  Westbrookville, 
NY  12785;  phone  914-754-8669. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Martin’s  Creek,  Millersburg,  Ohio:  David 
Schlabach  and  Jackie  Slutz.  Koinonia  Fellow- 
ship, Chandler,  Ariz.:  Brian  Hill. 
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BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Farrand,  James  and  Beth  (Springer), 
Salem,  Oreg.,  second  child,  first  son,  James 
Devin,  Oct.  20. 

Gehman,  David  and  Lois  (Witmer),  Oley, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew  David, 
Oct.  24. 

Gehman,  Dennis  and  Glenda  (Landes),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter, 
Teesha  Danae,  Nov.  7. 

Ingold,  Jay  and  Joyce,  Goshen,  Ind.,  a son, 
Timothy  John,  Oct.  30. 

Johnson,  Harold  and  Nadine  (Graber), 
Morgantown,  Ky.,  third  son,  Nathan  Gregory, 
Sept.  4. 

Lehman,  Conrad  and  Wanda  (Martin), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Kyle  Bradley,  Oct. 
26. 

Leichty,  Mark  and  Ann  (Detweiler),  Lincoln 
City,  Oreg.,  first  child,  Dirk  Detweiler,  Aug.  6. 

Nussbaum,  Greg  and  Judy  (Snyder), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Claire, 
Oct.  16. 

O’Neil,  John  and  Cheryl  (Herschberger), 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  first  child,  Bradley  James, 
Oct.  9. 

Smucker,  Ray  and  Valerie  (Schultz),  Canby, 
Oreg.,  second  daughter,  Kelly  Ann,  Oct.  28. 

Sommers,  Craig  and  Valerie  (Moses), 
Denver,  Colo.,  a daughter,  Cassie  Moses,  Oct. 
14. 

Stoltzfus,  Daryl  and  Debbie  (Lampl), 
Mantua,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Jacob 
Robert,  Aug.  24. 

Swartzendruber,  Larry  and  Connie 
(Miller),  Kalona,  Iowa,  first  child,  Nathan  Lee, 
Oct.  28. 

Unruh,  Stan  and  Mary  (Lint),  Danville, 
Kans.,  second  child,  first  son,  Colby  Alan,  Oct. 
23. 

Weaver,  Roger  and  Betty  (Roth),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Daniel  James,  Oct.  31. 

Yoder,  Marlin  and  Eloise  (Yoder), 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  second  son,  Arlin  Joseph, 
Oct.  18. 

Zook,  Steven  and  Pamela  (Goerzen), 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  first  child,  Tanya  Suzanne, 
July  18. 

Correction:  In  the  Oct.  28  issue  Mark  and 
Georgia  Gingerich’s  daughter’s  name  was 
misspelled.  It  is  Melissa  Sue,  not  Jelissa. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding. 

Brown-Showalter.  Larry  A.  Brown,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Cheryl  A.  Showalter,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Weavers  cong.,  by  Owen  Burkholder,  Sept.  3. 

Cole-Yoder.  Eddie  Cole  and  Cheri  Yoder, 
both  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Sheldon  Burkhalter,  Oct.  26. 

Darnell-Garber.  Jeffrey  Darnell  and 
Yvonne  Garber,  both  of  Denver,  Colo.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  by  Leonard  Garber,  father  of 
the  bride,  Oct.  11. 

Good-Eberly.  Lawrence  Good,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  and  Denise  Eberly,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  both  of 
Plains  cong.,  by  Richard  J.  Lichty  and  Gerald 
C.  Studer,  Nov.  1. 

Martin-Buckwalter.  Ladd  Lamont  Martin, 
Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  Bethany  cong.,  and  Sharon 
Ruth  Buckwalter,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong., 
by  David  L.  Kniss,  Nov.  1. 


Ruffer-Blosser.  John  Ruffer,  Fayette,  Ohio, 
and  Tracy  Blosser,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  North 
Clinton  cong.,  by  Robert  Schloneger,  July  26. 

Schlabach-SIutz.  David  Schlabach, 
Fredricksburg,  Ohio,  and  Jackie  Slutz, 
Millersburg,  Ind.,  both  of  Martin’s  Creek  cong., 
by  John  R.  Smucker  and  Russel  Hoy,  Oct.  4. 

Stutzman-Kearns.  Anthony  Stutzman, 
Wellman  (Iowa)  cong.,  and  Angie  Kearns  by 
Ron  Kennel,  Oct.  11. 

Sweigart-Landis.  Philip  Sweigart  and 
Karen  Landis,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Forest 
Hills  cong.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  Marcia  A. 
Yoder-Schrock,  Oct.  5. 

Turner-Shank.  Zack  Turner  and  Kathryn 
Y.  Shank,  both  of  Trissels  cong.,  Broadway, 
Va.,  by  A.  Don  Augsburger,  Oct.  11. 

Yankey-Reedy.  Ricky  Yankey,  Fulks  Run, 
Va.,  Valley  View  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  Reedy, 
Timberville,  Va.,  by  Michael  Shenk,  Aug.  23. 


OBITUARIES 


Burkholder,  Harry  W.,  son  of  Ellis  and 
Alice  (Heatwole)  Burkholder,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  23,  1912;  died  at 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Aug.  27,  1986;  aged  73  y.  On 
Aug.  12,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Blanche 
Tressler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (James  R.  and  Ronald  L.),  one  daughter 
(Loretta  Burkholder),  and  3 grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Weavers  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  29,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  Shenk  and  Harold  Martin; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Duft,  Mary  Mae  Ummel,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Ella  (Mischler)  Ummel,  was 
born  at  Ransom,  Kans.,  Sept.  5,  1899;  died  at 
Golden  Valley  Memorial  Hospital,  Clinton, 
Mo.,  Oct.  13,  1986;  aged  87  y.  On  May  12,  1920, 
she  was  married  to  Lloyd  C.  Duft,  who  died  on 
Nov.  17,  1967.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Chestley 
L.,  Lavern  W.,  and  Buddy  L.),  4 grandchildren, 
5 great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Nellie 
McNutt  and  Maretta  Ummel).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Evening  Shade  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Reser  Funeral 
Home  on  Oct.  16,  in  charge  of  Maynard  D. 
Yoder;  interment  in  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Hege,  Peter  Nathan,  son  of  Nathan  B.  and 
Arlene  E.  (Landis)  Hege,  was  born  in  Naza- 
reth, Ethiopia,  Mar.  8,  1955;  died  in  a one-car 
accident  on  Wadmalaw  Island,  S.C.,  Apr.  5, 
1985;  aged  30  y.  On  Feb.  1,  1976,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sylvia  Pearlease  Simmons,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Peter, 
David,  Mark,  Crystal,  and  Joshlind),  2 brothers 
(John  and  Harold),  and  one  sister  (Beth  Bonk). 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  Charleston,  S.C., 
on  Apr.  8,  in  charge  of  Walter  Lee  Jackson  and 
Carl  Grant;  interment  in  Bethlehem  Baptist 
Church  Cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Mildred  Dorothy  Tennefoss, 

daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mabel  (Keim)  Ten- 
nefoss, was  born  on  Nov.  1,  1929;  died  at  her 
home  at  Chesapeake,  Va.,  Oct.  24, 1986;  aged  56 
y.  On  June  11, 1949,  she  was  married  to  Carson 
Hochstetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Marcus  and  Steven),  one  daughter 
(Elaine),  2 grandsons,  4 sisters  (Ruth  Burgess, 
Hester  Wellfly,  Mabel  Schlabach,  and  Pauline 
Miller),  and  2 brothers  (Thomas,  Jr.,  and 
James  Tennefoss).  She  was  a member  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  27,  in  charge  of  Dale 
Keffer,  Amos  Wenger,  and  David  Tennefoss; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Nyce,  Howard  Hackman,  was  born  at  Mor- 
wood,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1892;  died  at  Grand  View 
Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  2, 1986;  aged  93 
y.  On  Sept.  23,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Landis  Moyer,  who  died  in  1939.  Surviving  are 


one  daughter  (Leonora),  4 sons  (Paul,  Howard, 
Carl,  and  Arnold),  one  sister  (Eva  Allebach), 
and  2 brothers  (Wallace  and  Jonathan).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Lawrence),  one 
grandson,  3 brothers  (Titus,  Henry,  and  Earl), 
and  one  sister  (Edna  Anders).  He  was  a 
member  of  Plains  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  6 in  charge 
of  John  E.  Lapp  and  Gerald  C.  Studer;  inter- 
ment in  Plains  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Raber,  Danny  J.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Han- 
nah Raber,  was  born  in  Daviess  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct. 
23,  1932;  died  at  Foote  Hospital,  Jackson,  Mich., 
Sept.  18,  1986;  aged  53  y.  He  was  married  to 
Betty  Jean  Graber,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  one  daughter  (Lauri  Schlabach),  one 
son  (Chris),  4 brothers  (Jacob,  Amos,  David, 
and  Jack),  and  3 sisters  (Fanny  Wagler,  Edith 
Stoll,  and  Ida  Graber).  He  was  a member  of 
Liberty  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  21,  in  charge  of  Dean  Stoll, 
Oscar  Leinbach,  and  Landis  Martin;  interment 
in  the  Stoll  Cemetery. 

Rankin,  Lydia  Heatwole,  daughter  of 
Anthony  P.  and  Betty  (Etter)  Heatwole,  was 
born  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  9, 1883;  died  at 
Blue  Ridge  Christian  Home  on  Oct.  25,  1986; 
aged  103  y.  She  was  married  to  John  W. 
Rankin,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  Surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Elizabeth  May  and  Virginia 
Harper),  one  son  (Jack),  12  grandchildren,  21 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  great-great- 
grandson.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Harry  H.)  and  one  daughter  (Ruby  Keif- 
fert).  She  was  a member  of  Springdale  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
the  Waynesboro  Chapel  on  Oct.  28,  in  charge  of 
Duane  E.  Gingerich;  interment  in  Springdale 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

VanGundy,  Charles  C.,  son  of  William  and 
Almeda  (Smith)  VanGundy,  was  born  in  Scott, 
Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1902;  died  in  Waynesboro  Com- 
munity Hospital  on  Sept.  22,  1986;  aged  83  y. 

He  was  married  to  Margaret  A. , who 

survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Frances  Blosser  and  Edith  Blosser),  one  son 
(David  E.),  one  foster  son  (Earl  Arnold),  6 
grandchildren,  3 foster  grandchildren,  and  8 
great-great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  25,  in 
charge  of  Duane  E.  Gingerich  and  Richard  H. 
Showalter;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Correction:  There  was  an  error  in  the 
obituary  of  Grace  Wismer  Delp  in  the  Nov.  4 
issue.  Harold  W.  and  Robert  W.  are  survivng 
sons , not  brothers. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Southwest  Conference  annual  meeting,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Nov. 
27-28 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Dec.  3-6 

Christian  Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  Dec.  16-18 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  23-24 

Congregational  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
23-25 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  29 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Jan.  30-31 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12 
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Compiled,  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Vatican  document  urges  more  severe 
stand  against  homosexuals 

In  a challenge  to  pastoral  practices  un- 
derway in  the  United  States,  the  Vatican 
has  directed  Catholic  bishops  to  take  a 
more  militant  stand  against  what  it 
termed  the  “intrinsic  moral  evil”  of  ho- 
mosexuality. While  acknowledging  the 
need  for  church  ministries  to  homo- 
sexuals, a new  Vatican  document  warns 
bishops  against  becoming  too  accepting  of 
homosexuals  and  allowing  them  to  use 
church  buildings  for  meetings  and  ser- 
vices. 

In  cities  such  as  Baltimore,  Seattle,  and 
San  Francisco,  bishops  have  permitted 
special  services  for  groups  of  gay 
Catholics.  This  has  been  part  of  efforts 
toward  greater  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  gays  and  the  church, 
which  considers  homosexual  acts  sinful. 

But  the  14-page  document  urges  bish- 
ops to  distance  themselves  from  such 
groups.  It  declares  that  homosexual  ac- 
tivists are  seeking  to  change  church  doc- 
trine by  espousing  “deceitful  propa- 
ganda” and  “misleading”  well-meaning 
pastors. 


Apartheid  ‘unjust,’  says  South  Africa’s 
white  Dutch  Reformed  Church 

South  Africa’s  major  white  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  has  approved  a statement 
calling  apartheid  “unjust.”  The  resolution 
approved  recently  in  Cape  Town  by  400 
clergy  and  lay  delegates  to  the  denomina- 
tion’s synod  stopped  short  of  a harsher 
denunciation  of  apartheid  as  a “heresy,”  a 
move  favored  by  liberal  delegates. 

The  statement,  along  with  legislation 
passed  a day  earlier  permitting  congrega- 
tions the  option  of  admitting  persons  of 
all  races,  marked  a historic  break  in  the 
church’s  staunch  defense  of  the  South  Af- 
rican system  of  racial  separation. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  South  Africa’s 
white  minority  government  belong  to  the 
970,000-member  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
the  country’s  largest  Afrikaans-speaking 
denomination. 


More  contacts  said  to  exacerbate 
conflicts  among  Christians 

Familiarity  can  breed  contempt  be- 
tween liberal  and  conservative  Chris- 
tians, a Gallup  poll  has  found.  Analytical 
summaries  of  the  survey  examining  hos- 
tility between  liberal  and  conservative 
Christians  in  America — termed  the  most 
serious  division  of  this  century  by  one  so- 


ciologist— indicate  that  contact  and  com- 
munication usually  heighten  disagree- 
ments rather  than  easing  tensions. 

Sociology  professor  Robert  Wuthnow 
of  Princeton  University  said  that  this 
“disturbing  feature”  of  the  findings  con- 
trasted with  studies  of  racial  and  ethnic 
prejudice,  which  consistently  show  that 
interactions  between  differing  groups 
tend  to  reduce  unfair  characterizations 
and  animosity. 

Part  of  the  problem,  he  said,  is  that 
while  racial  stereotypes  are  usually  un- 
true, there  are  several  real  differences 
between  religious  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives: “Conservative  Christians  are  most 
likely  to  emphasize  the  simple  truths  of 
the  Bible,  the  basic  facts,  as  they  would 
put  it,  of  the  Christian  message,  and 
liberals  are  more  likely  to  look  for 
broader  meanings  and  express  a little 
more  uncertainty.” 


World  religions  gather  for 
peace  meeting  in  Assisi 

American  Indians  smoked  a peace  pipe, 
Buddhist  monks  prayed  and  burned  in- 
cense, and  African  animists  drove  away 
evil  spirits  with  prayers  during  the  his- 
toric meeting  of  major  world  religions  in 
the  tiny  Italian  town  of  Assisi.  The 
“Prayers  for  Peace”  gathering  called  by 
Pope  John  Paul  drew  more  than  150  re- 
ligious leaders,  representing  millions  of 
the  earth’s  people. 

Members  of  each  group  went  to  a dif- 
ferent location — a church,  a meeting 
room,  or  square — to  pray  for  world  peace 
in  accord  with  their  own  traditions.  Then, 
in  their  robes  of  every  color,  they  made 
their  way  quietly  through  the  narrow 
cobblestone  streets  on  the  chilly  autumn 
day  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Francis  for  a 
final  outdoor  peace  service. 

As  the  delegates  prayed,  fighting  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  Lebanon,  Afghanistan, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  despite  the 
pope’s  appeal  for  a one-day  suspension  of 
all  conflicts.  But  more  than  20  guerrilla 
or  terrorist  groups  and  governments  of 
strife-ravaged  countries  did  adhere  to  the 
papal  request. 


Amish  parents  in  Indiana  to  build 
private  schools  for  their  children 

Several  Amish  parents  have  decided  to 
remove  their  children  from  South  Adams 
Community  Schools  in  Berne,  Ind.,  and 
build  three  private  schools  for  them.  They 
are  upset  with  the  South  Adams  school 
board’s  decision  last  spring  to  transfer 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  Amish  pupils 
from  Geneva  Elementary  School  to  South 
Adams  High  School  as  part  of  a district 
reorganization.  They  believe  that  the  high 
school’s  computers  and  swimming  pool 
are  not  appropriate  to  their  traditional 
lifestyle. 

In  May,  Amish  bishop  John  Schwartz 


assured  school  officials  that  the  28 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  Amish  pupils 
would  attend  South  Adams  High  School 
when  classes  started  this  fall.  But  some 
families  changed  their  minds  during  the 
summer. 

School  superintendent  Richard  Cle- 
venger said  he  knows  of  about  40  out  of 
115  Amish  students  who  are  switching  to 
the  private  schools. 


United  Church  of  Canada  reports 
steepest  decline  in  eight  years 

Membership  in  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  dropped  more  than  one  percent  in 
1985,  the  steepest  decline  in  eight  years. 
The  drop  of  more  than  10,000  communi- 
cant members — to  881,000 — compares 
with  a drop  of  less  than  1,000  the  previous 
year.  Average  weekly  attendance  was 
down  2 percent — to  396,000. 

Although  Canadian  evangelicals  like  to 
blame  the  United  Church’s  theological 
liberalism  for  its  decline,  former  modera- 
tor Robert  Smith  said  its  conservatism 
may  be  the  culprit.  The  church  is  po- 
larized not  between  the  theological  right 
and  left,  but  between  the  theological  and 
ethical  right  and  “those  on  the  left  who 
have  already  voted  with  their  feet  and 
said  we  cannot  wait  for  the  church,” 
Smith  said. 

The  membership  decline  poses  no 
threat  to  the  United  Church’s  status  as 
Canada’s  largest  Protestant  denomina- 
tion. The  second  largest,  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada,  has  551,000  communi- 
cant members. 


CBN’s  cowboy  fare  ups  violence 
quotient,  says  antiviolence  group 

Evangelist  and  probable  presidential 
candidate  Pat  Robertson  has  often 
criticized  violence  on  television  and  of- 
fered the  programming  on  his  Christian 
Broadcasting  Network  (CBN)  as  an  al- 
ternative. But  the  National  Coalition  on 
Television  Violence  says  that  such  former 
commercial  network  favorites  as  The  Rif- 
leman and  The  Man  from  UNCLE  give 
CBN  programs  a high  violence  quotient. 

The  coalition,  based  in  Champaign,  111., 
noted  in  a report  that  CBN  has  12  of  the 
15  most  popular  programs  on  cable  televi- 
sion. It  said  that  all  12  were  “cowboy 
Westerns  high  in  violence.”  In  releasing 
its  findings,  the  coalition  said  it  has 
expressed  its  concern  to  CBN  “repeatedly 
over  the  past  three  years”  and  that 
“despite  our  best  efforts,  CBN  has  not 
been  willing  to  meet  with  us  to  study  this 
issue.” 

The  coalition’s  study  of  CBN  was  not 
entirely  negative.  It  noted  that  the  net- 
work’s “less  popular  Monday  through  Fri- 
day daytime  programming  is  made  up 
entirely  of  non-violent  situational 
comedies  with  few  harmful  elements  and 
many  redeeming  qualities.” 
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Where  is  God  present? 


Put  off  your  shoes  from  your  feet,  for  the  place  on  which 
you  are  standing  is  holy  ground. — Exodus  3:5 

The  learned  professor  reviewed  the  history  of  Judaism 
with  regard  to  its  Scriptures.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  he  told  us,  the  Scriptures  became  the  only  sacred 
object  in  rabbinic  Judaism.  The  scroll  of  Scripture  was 
considered  so  holy  as  to  render  the  hands  unclean. 

This  sanctity  was  seen  as  inherent  in  the  scroll  as  an 
object,  not  in  the  text  or  its  meaning.  The  scroll  became  a 
portable  sacred  center,  a sacred  object  immune  from  in- 
terpretation. 

After  the  lecture  an  ad  hoc  group  fell  to  comparing 
traditions  on  their  conceptions  of  the  presence  of  the  holy. 
For  my  people  it  is  in  the  Bible,  said  the  Presbyterian  pas- 
tor. The  Anglo-Catholic  spoke  of  the  Eucharist,  the  me- 
morial to  the  death  of  Christ.  The  man  from  Prague 
seemed  to  be  holding  out  for  Jesus  himself.  I was  sleepy 
or  distracted  and  didn’t  quite  catch  the  nub  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

I ventured  that  in  my  tradition  God  is  present  in  the 
holy  community.  The  Anglo-Catholic  said,  of  course,  the 
community  is  present  at  the  Eucharist. 

Where  do  we  most  sense  the  presence  of  God?  is  a ques- 
tion to  which  religious  traditions  tend  to  give  varying 
answers.  In  a day  when  tolerance  of  each  other’s  doctrines 
and  practice  has  become  necessary,  it  is  yet  useful  for  us 
to  reflect  on  our  own.  To  recall  the  origin  of  our  own 
tradition  and  note  its  strengths  as  well  as  weaknesses 
need  not  be  a sign  of  arrogance.  Indeed  if  we  know  why 
we  practice  as  we  do  we  can  perhaps  live  more  com- 
fortably within  the  pluralistic  mix  of  faiths  and 
contribute  our  own  testimony. 

I propose  that  a case  can  be  made  for  a Mennonite’s 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God  being  most  intense  within 
the  community  of  believers.  Not  only  in  a large  assembly, 
but  wherever  people  of  faith  come  together.  A text  com- 
monly cited  among  us  is  Matthew  18:20:  “Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of 
them.”  This  comes  in  a passage  on  discernment  by  the 
church — the  authority  of  believers  to  make  decisions — 
but  the  authority  vested  is  through  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  himself. 

As  background  for  my  assertion,  I suggest  Fritz 
Blanke’s  little  book  Brothers  in  Christ  (Herald  Press, 
1961),  the  story  of  the  first  Anabaptist  congregation.' (Still 
in  print  at  $3.95,  it  might  be  worthwhile  for  every  modern 
Anabaptist  to  read  it  about  once  every  five  years.)  Blanke 
reviews  the  beginning  of  this  congregation  at  Zollikon,  a 
village  outside  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  how  the  con- 
gregation ended  after  six  months. 


As  in  some  of  the  disturbances  among  Latin  American 
peasants  today,  there  were  likely  economic  issues  in- 
volved at  Zollikon  as  well  as  issues  of  faith.  But  the  faith 
issues  surfaced  in  a decided  rejection  of  the  “holy” 
practices  of  the  official  church.  Instead,  these  people 
initiated  an  informal  set  of  rituals  to  express  their  faith 
in  Jesus  and  their  intent  to  carry  out  its  implications  in 
their  personal  lives. 

The  first  rebaptisms  by  a group  of  young  radicals  in 
Zurich  on  Jan.  22, 1525,  is  well  known.  Less  commonly 
known  are  events  which  followed  in  Zollikon  as  rebaptism 
of  adults  began  to  work  its  way  out  of  the  circle.  Blanke 
recounts  how  Hans  Oggenfuss  witnessed  the  baptism  of 
Fridli  Schumacher  by  Johannes  Brotli  a day  later.  “At  the 
well  of  Hirslanden  both  of  them  stopped,  and  Schu- 
macher said  to  Brotli:  ‘All  right  then,  Hans,  you  have 
shown  me  the  truth.  I thank  you  for  it  and  ask  you  for  the 
sign’ . . . Brotli  without  hesitation  administered  baptism 
to  Schumacher  by  sprinkling  with  water  from  the  well” 
(pp.  21-22). 

Such  informality  in  ritual,  it  seems  to  me,  has  from  the 
beginning  steered  us  away  from  a dependence  on  ritual  it- 
self as  a manifestation  of  the  presence  of  God.  We  have 
had  a tradition  that  looks  rather  for  practical  holiness  in 
the  lives  of  the  faithful — the  presence  of  God  in  one 
another. 

Like  every  tradition,  this  one  has  its  limitations.  One  of 
them  is  the  possibility  that  the  presence  of  God  will  be 
overlooked.  To  counteract  this  we  use  the  Bible.  A typical 
Mennonite  meeting  of  almost  any  sort  begins  with  a “de- 
votional”: the  reading  of  a selected  Scripture,  comments, 
and  prayer.  Many  in  other  traditions  would  say  that  our 
practice  is  not  adequate. 

Indeed,  Ann  Marchand,  a Catholic  I met  in  a Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service  unit  some  years  ago,  went  regularly  to 
evening  prayers  at  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  she  said, 
there  is  no  community  there.  Our  strength  is  in  the  sense 
of  community — God  present  in  the  company  of  the  faith- 
ful. But  in  celebrating  community,  we  may  overlook  the 
element  of  mystery  we  encounter  when  we  seek  to  relate 
to  God. 

Ours  is  a rational,  a practical  tradition.  Many  among  us 
resist  any  attempt  to  manipulate  us  to  worship  through 
the  use  of  “holy”  ritual  or  “holy”  instruments.  We  cannot 
believe  that  any  place  or  any  ritual  is  holy  per  se.  But 
having  made  this  point,  we  are  yet  obliged  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  mystery  which  holy  places  and  rituals  evi- 
dently seek  to  respond  to. 

In  what  settings  and  through  what  experiences  are  we 
prepared  to  hear  the  “still  small  voice”  which  arrested 
Elijah  in  1 Kings  19:12? — Daniel Hertzler 
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A drama  of  faith:  Act  1 

Elizabeth 
learns  about 
the  life  of  faith 

by  Wally  Fahrer 


As  a pastor  and  missionary,  I have  helped  to  plan  the 
worship  for  several  Advent  seasons  in  three  different  con- 
gregations. The  settings  and  people  were  different,  but 
the  script  was  largely  the  same.  The  characters  of  the 
drama  were  consistent;  John  the  Baptist,  the  shepherds, 
the  angels,  and  the  wise  men.  They  are  the  stuff  that 
Christmas  cards  are  made  of.  The  script  remained  the 
same,  I thought,  because  it  was  based  on  the  biblical  ac- 
count. 

All  that  changed  for  me  two  years  ago,  when,  as  a con- 
gregation in  London,  England,  we  decided  to  look  at  the 
coming  of  Jesus,  consciously  and  deliberately  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  women  involved.  As  we  read  the  Gos- 


pels,  especially  Luke,  we  found  a new  script  and  a new  set 
of  characters.  Not  that  they  exclude  the  familiar  ones,  but 
rather  that  they  stand  alongside  them. 

And  they  brought  a fresh  message.  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
and  Anna,  we  discovered,  were  characters  of  enormous 
strength  and  featured  prominently  in  Luke’s  account. 
They  tell  us  something  about  the  gospel  itself,  about  those 
whom  God  chooses  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  meaning  of  faith. 


To  be  barren  was  a sign  of 
reproach  and  disgrace. 


Three  women  shared  the  preaching  with  me  over  the 
four  weeks  of  Advent.  I am  indebted  to  all  of  them  for 
what  I am  now  sharing.  Dana  Mills-Powell,  American, 
writer,  former  member  of  the  Sojourners  Community, 
and  wife  of  an  Anglican  priest,  preached  on  Elizabeth. 
June  Osborne,  British,  writer,  Bible  teacher,  and  deacon- 
ess in  the  Anglican  Church,  spoke  on  Mary.  Marian 
Landis,  American,  at  that  time  administrative  director  of 
London  Mennonite  Centre,  formerly  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  worker  in  Ethiopia,  and  now  a student  at  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  led  us  in  looking 
at  Mary’s  song  (the  Magnificat). 

Each  of  these  women  added  through  their  own  personal 
journey  of  faith  a dimension  to  the  preaching  which  I can- 
not hope  to  reproduce.  For  that  Advent  I will  always  be 
grateful.  I trust  that  through  these  meditations,  you  too 
will  find  blessing  and  encouragement. 

I am  aware  that  for  some,  the  “feminist  agenda”  is  get- 
ting to  be  irritating.  I can  sympathize.  I continue  to  have 
my  own  struggles  and  questions.  This  is  not  intended  as  a 
defense  of  that  agenda.  Rather  it  is  intended  as  a fresh 
window  into  the  Scriptures  which  are  ever  our  authority 
in  matters  of  life  and  faith.  These  articles  are  offered  as  a 
drama  of  faith  and  a source  of  inspiration  this  Advent.  I 


Wally  Fahrer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker 
in  England.  He  and  his  family  are  currently  on  a one-year  North 
American  assignment.  This  article  is  the  first  of  a four-part  Advent 
series  adapted  from  a series  presented  at  London  Mennonite  Fellowship 
two  years  ago  by  the  author  and  three  others— Dana  Mills-Powell,  June 
Osborne,  and  Marian  Landis. 


pray  that  as  you  read  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  speak  to 
you  about  your  faith  journey  and  challenge  you  to 
renewed  discipleship. 

Program  notes  for  Act  1 

Elizabeth  and  her  husband,  Zechariah,  were  proper  ac- 
tors for  the  drama  which  God  was  about  to  unfold.  They 
were  both  of  the  proper  lineage:  Elizabeth  a descendant  of 
Aaron  and  Zechariah  was  of  the  priestly  division  of 
Abijah.  They  were  upright  in  the  sight  of  God,  observing 
all  the  Lord’s  commandments  and  regulations  blame- 
lessly. They  were  the  right  kind  of  people. 

Except  for  one  problem:  they  had  no  children.  Of  all  the 
tragedies  that  could  befall  such  an  upright  couple,  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest.  To  have  children,  especially  male 
children,  was  to  have  done  righteously.  To  be  barren  was 
a sign  of  reproach  and  disgrace.  Apparently  it  was 
considered  in  some  circles  as  an  appropriate  cause  for  di- 
vorce. 

(In  our  day,  childlessness  takes  on  a new  sense  of 
tragedy  where  so  many  abortions  are  taking  place.  To 
want  children  in  a day  when  couples  are  rejecting  them, 
and  then  not  to  be  able  to  have  them,  is  a painful 
experience.  It  may  allow  us  to  feel  a little  with  the  an- 
guish of  such  a woman  as  Elizabeth.) 

Scene  1 

Before  us  are  seated  Elizabeth  and  Zechariah,  at  home 
together.  What  an  awesome  thing  Elizabeth  has  just 
come  to  understand!  Her  husband  came  home  from  his 
service  in  the  temple  unable  to  speak  but  eager  to  tell  her 
something.  As  soon  as  they  could  be  alone  he  began  to 
share  with  her  the  incredible  story,  writing  it,  a phrase  at 
a time,  and  pausing  for  her  to  read  it  before  going  on. 

“An  angel  appeared  to  you  in  the  temple,  and  you  were 
terrified.  But  he  said  to  you,  ‘Do  not  be  afraid.’  ” 

Zechariah  nods  agreement  as  Elizabeth  recounts  what 
he  has  written. 

“The  angel  said  your  prayers  had  been  heard  and  your 
wife,  Elizabeth,  would  bear  you  a son.  You  are  to  give  him 
the  name  John,  for  he  will  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord.” 

There  are  further  nods  of  agreement  from  Zechariah. 
“Oh,  Zechariah,  is  it  possible?  Can  it  really  be  true?” 

Zechariah  writes  something  else  as  she  looks  on 
intently.  “You  were  doubtful  too?  And  you  questioned 
how  it  would  be  possible?” 

Zechariah  holds  his  head  for  a moment  and  then  writes 
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again.  “You  had  given  up  believing  that  God  could  answer 
your  prayer  since  we  were  both  no  longer  young  enough,” 
Elizabeth  recounts  sympathetically. 

Zechariah  writes  something  else — a little  longer — and 
finally  leans  back  and  allows  Elizabeth  to  take  it  all  in. 
“The  angel  said  his  name  was  Gabriel  who  stands  in  the 
presence  of  God;  that  he  had  been  sent  to  tell  you  this 
good  news.  And  because  you  didn’t  believe  it,  you  would 
be  unable  to  speak  until  it  all  comes  to  pass?  Oh,  Zech- 
ariah!” 


The  child  was  to  bring  glory 
to  God,  not  to  Zechariah. 


Scene  2 

Imagine  yourself  in  the  place  of  Elizabeth.  Tremen- 
dously hopeful  yet  fearful.  It  was  one  thing  to  keep  the 
commandments.  That  was  sane  and  reasonable. 

“But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  believe  such  a crazy 
promise.  And  yet  there  he  is,  the  proof  of  it  all,  my  hus- 
band who  has  been  unable  to  speak  a word  for  days.  He 
couldn’t  have  made  it  up,  could  he?  He  couldn’t  have 
mentally  snapped  because  he  wanted  a son  so  much?  No. 
It’s  too  crazy  a tale  for  someone  to  make  up.” 

And  then  came  the  morning  when  she  felt  a little  sick 
to  her  stomach. 

“Could  it  be?  Could  I be  pregnant?  How  can  I know?  I 
never  have  been  before.  Should  I run  out  and  ask  some- 
one? They  would  never  believe  me.  No,  I’ll  stay  to  myself 
until  I am  absolutely  certain.  After  all,  / might  want  it  so 
badly  myself,  that  I could  make  myself  believe  it.  I have 
heard  of  that  sort  of  thing  happening  to  other  women.  I’m 
not  going  to  make  a fool  of  myself.  I’ll  wait  until  I’m 
sure.” 

And  so  the  days  went  on.  Her  tummy  seemed  to  get  a 
little  bigger,  or  was  she  just  imagining  it?  There  were 
times  when  she  was  almost  certain  that  she  was 
pregnant — and  times  when  she  was  certain  it  was  all  in 
her  head.  But  one  day  she  felt  it. 

“The  baby!  It  moved  inside  me.  It  is  true.  It  is  real!  It 
could  be  nothing  else.” 

Her  heart  was  so  full  of  joy  that  she  gave  up  all  her 
doubts. 

“The  Lord  has  done  this  for  me,”  she  told  her  neighbors 
and  friends.  “In  these  days  he  has  shown  his  favor  and 
taken  away  my  disgrace  among  the  people.” 

Scene  3 

I can  also  imagine  the  confidence  Elizabeth  had  by  the 
time  for  the  birth. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a son.  I know  it.  God  promised  it!” 

But  equally  unsure  and  even  concerned  would  be  the 


neighbors  and  relatives. 

“I  hope  you  get  what  you  want,  Elizabeth.  But  you 
know  we  can  never  be  sure  about  these  things.  I remem- 
ber Rachel.  She  wanted  a boy  so  badly,  but . . . . ” 

When  the  time  of  birth  came  and  her  son  was  born, 
Elizabeth’s  heart  was  full  of  joy.  Zechariah,  too,  was 
happy,  although  he  was  still  a little  subdued,  still  unable 
to  speak  a word.  Then  the  time  came  for  the  circumci- 
sion, the  time  for  the  naming  of  the  child.  What  an  affair! 
The  whole  neighborhood  was  there!  All  the  friends  and 
relatives. 

“Of  course  we  will  name  him  Zechariah  after  his 
father,”  they  said. 

Elizabeth  was  shocked  out  of  her  quiet  reverie  as  the 
words  got  through  to  her  brain. 

“No!”  she  blurted  out.  (That  was  not  what  the  angel  had 
said.)  “He  is  to  be  called  John.” 

They  said  to  her,  “There  is  no  one  among  your  relatives 
who  has  that  name.”  They  turned  to  Zechariah  and  made 
signs  to  him.  Laughable!  He  could  hear  them  perfectly 
well,  there  was  no  need  for  signs.  It  was  he  who  couldn’t 
talk.  He  begs  for  a writing  tablet.  Everyone  looks  on  in 
astonishment  as  he  writes:  “His  name  is  John.”  Im- 
mediately his  mouth  is  opened  and  his  tongue  is  loosed 
and  he  begins  to  speak,  praising  God. 

Elizabeth  knew  the  meaning  of  the  choice.  It  was  not  an 
argument  over  a name.  It  was  a matter  of  whose  child 
this  was.  He  was  to  bring  glory  to  God,  not  to  Zechariah. 
What  was  that  Scripture  coming  to  her  mind?  “The  just 
shall  live  by  faith,”  she  said  to  herself.  That  was  it.  It  was 
not  keeping  the  commandments  by  themselves,  it  was  liv- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  promises.  ^ 


Colors  for  Christmas 

Long  had  Christ  robed  in  gold  and  amethyst, 
Effulgent  violet,  celestial  blue; 

The  radiance  of  rainbows  often  threw 
A dazzle  to  the  light  with  which  he  dressed 
Yet  drew  from  him  what  glory  it  possessed. 
He  did  not  need  the  green  of  pine  and  yew; 
And  scarlet  berries  that  the  holly  grew 
Would  scarcely  have  competed  with  the  rest. 

It  was  our  earth  tones  that  he  came  to  wear: 
The  gray  of  weariness,  the  umber  cloyed 
On  fingers  cultivating  soil,  the  spare 
Dull  ocher  of  dry,  withered  grass,  rust,  black, 
And  weathered-silver  of  a cattle  shack. 

In  fact,  the  very  colors  we  avoid. 

— Charles  A.  Waugaman 
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The  second  Advent 
will  be  like  the  first 


by  Edgar  D.  Miller 


My  feelings  about  the  return  of  Jesus  have  sometimes 
been  negative.  I know  this  is  a happy  subject,  or  should 
be.  And  I have  always  believed  that  Jesus  is  coming 
again.  It’s  just  that  I haven’t  always  wanted  to  believe  it.  I 
remember  being  really  “turned-off”  in  my  boyhood  by 
talk  of  the  “great  tribulation,”  “the  beast,”  and  “the  mark 
of  the  beast.”  Even  the  rapture,  which  might  be  our  es- 
cape from  tribulation,  sounded  very  scary  to  me. 

It  was  much  later  when  I discovered  the  controversial 
nature  of  these  concepts.  Now  I felt  relief  on  the  one 
hand,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  dismay  that  there  could 
be  such  bitter  disagreement  among  Christians.  And  so, 
my  feelings  continued  to  be  negative. 

Some  of  you,  I’m  sure,  have  had  feelings  similar  to 
mine.  I’d  like  to  share  with  you  an  approach  to  this  sub- 
ject in  which  I feel  I’m  on  firm  ground  as  compared  with 
the  millennial  theories.  I still  have  no  desire  to  get  into 
the  millennial  controversy.  I do  not  wish  to  argue  with 
anyone  about  horses  or  trumpets.  I only  hope,  by  sharing 
some  insights,  to  help  us  all  to  a happier  anticipation  of 
the  second  Advent  of  our  Lord. 

I believe  there  is  much  we  can  learn  about  Jesus’  second 
Advent  from  his  first.  I find  it  instructive  to  consider 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  two  Advents. 

One  of  my  conclusions  has  been  that  the  similarities  will 
far  outweigh  the  differences.  Another  has  been  that  the 
differences  will  be  largely  a matter  of  degree;  there  will 
be  no  radical  shifts  of  character  or  purpose  when  he 
comes  again. 

I would  offer  in  support  of  those  conclusions  Hebrews 
13:8,  “Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  today  and 
forever,”  and  Acts  1:11,  “This  same  Jesus  . . . will  come 
back....” 

The  first  Advent.  But  I would  like  you  to  explore 
further,  with  me,  the  meaning  of  these  conclusions.  First, 
some  observations  about  the  first  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  At  his  first  coming  into  the  world,  many— perhaps 
most— of  the  scholars  were  mistaken.  Most  of  them 
missed  him.  They  expected  someone  different.  They 
failed  to  recognize  him  as  the  one  in  their  “charts.”  They 
were  capable  scholars  who  knew  the  prophecies.  Yet  they 
were  somehow  able  to  overlook  Isaiah  53  and  6 1 and  Zech- 
ariah  9:9.  They  could  not  see  their  messiah  in  Psalm  22. 
Like  their  ancient  ancestors,  they  were  looking  for  a king, 
when  they  needed  a shepherd. 

We  should  pause  after  this  first  observation  to  ask, 
“How  can  we  avoid  making  the  same  mistake?  Is  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  be  so  mistaken  about  Jesus  that  we  would 
miss  him  at  his  second  coming?  I think  it  appropriate  to 


Edgar  D.  Miller,  Springs,  Pa.,  is  pastor  of  Meadow  Mountain  Men- 
nonite  Church  across  the  state  line  in  Maryland. 


cite  in  this  connection  the  words  of  Jesus  in  John  7:17. 1 
wish  this  verse  were  more  clear  at  first  reading.  Perhaps 
it  has  suffered  somewhat  in  translation.  But  read  it  again 
and  see  if  you  don’t  find  it  saying,  “There  must  be  a will 
(desire)  to  do  the  will  of  God,  if  we  are  to  know  the  will  of 
God.” 

The  search  for  truth  is  not  just  a search  for  knowledge; 
it  is  most  importantly  a search  for  obedience.  If  obedience 
is  not  our  ultimate  goal,  our  results  will  be  faulty.  The 


I remember  being  really 
“turned-off”  in  my  boyhood  by 
talk  of  the  “great  tribulation.” 


scholars  of  Jesus’  time  on  earth  must  have  been  blinded  to 
the  truth  by  their  own  hearts. 

2.  When  Jesus  came,  he  taught  with  authority  concern- 
ing blessings  for  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  merciful,  the  meek, 
the  peacemaker.  It  was  with  words  like  those  that  he 
proposed  to  destroy  the  powers  of  evil  in  this  world.  Non- 
violent words. 

3.  Jesus  did  not  come  to  be  served,  but  to  serve  (Matt. 
20:28).  He  served  the  blind,  the  brokenhearted,  the  sick, 
the  poor,  the  lame,  the  hungry,  the  demon-possessed,  the 
lepers,  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  It  was  with  deeds  like 
those  he  proposed  to  destroy  the  powers  of  evil  in  this 
world. 

4.  Jesus  came  to  give  his  life  as  a ransom  for  many 
(Matt.  20:28).  Ransom  is  the  price  of  liberty.  His  life  was 
the  price  of  all  the  liberties  he  had  brought  to  people;  it 
was  by  his  stripes  that  people  were  and  are  healed.  When 
he  said,  “Be  healed,”  it  was  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 
When  he  said,  “Come  out  of  him  and  go  into  that  herd  of 
pigs,”  it  was  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  When  he  said, 
“Your  sins  are  forgiven,”  it  was  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 

We  could  summarize  these  last  three  observations  by 
saying  that  Jesus  overcame  the  powers  of  evil,  sin,  and 
Satan  by  giving  himself  and  his  service,  and  teaching 
people  to  do  the  same.  The  principle  that  overcame  evil 
was  the  principle  of  suffering  servanthood. 

His  second  coming.  The  question  can  now  be  posed, 
“How  will  Jesus  continue  to  fulfill  that  principle  when  he 
comes  again?”  What  kind  of  differences  can  we  expect? 
How  will  he  be  the  same? 

We  safely  say  that  at  his  first  Ad  vent,  Jesus’  nature  was 
veiled.  We  sing  it  in  one  of  our  Christmas  songs,  “Veiled 
in  flesh  the  Godhead  see. ...”  But  veiled  behind  what? 
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Was  it  a false  front  of  humility?  Was  it  merely  a guise  of 
servanthood?  Was  his  compassion  after  all  not  real?  Do 
you  see  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  veil 
was  his  compassion  and  servanthood?  I believe  his  hum- 
ble, caring  acts  of  service  are  real  and  eternal  characteris- 
tics of  our  Lord.  Jesus  was  not  hiding  his  true  self  behind 
a compassionate  front.  He  was  not  just  getting  into  our 
good  graces  before  “lowering  the  boom.” 

Jesus’  nature  was  veiled  by  his  human  limitations. 


The  similarities  between 
Jesus’  first  and  second 
comings  far  outweigh  the 
differences. 


When  he  comes  again,  without  those  limitations,  he  will 
be  even  more  humble,  more  compassionate,  more  a 
servant  than  before.  The  glory  of  Jesus’  compassionate 
nature  will  be  seen  as  never  before.  His  caring  ministry 
will  blossom  forth  as  never  before.  He  will  wipe  out  pain, 
mourning,  and  death.  His  ministry  will  abolish  tears.  All 
broken  hearts  will  be  mended. 

But  some  will  object:  “When  he  comes  again,  he’s  com- 
ing in  power.  He’s  going  to  destroy  the  nations  with  his 
sword.” 

Let’s  talk  about  the  power  of  Jesus  at  his  first  coming. 
Did  he  come  in  power?  Wherein  lay  his  power  then?  Was 
it  not  in  the  authority  of  his  words?  Was  it  not  the  power 
of  the  truth  spoken  on  love?  Was  it  not  the  authority  of  a 
living  Word  from  God? 

Will  Jesus’  power  be  different  at  his  second  coming? 
Will  he  suddenly  take  upon  himself  the  nature  of  a ruler 
of  this  world?  Can  we  possibly  expect  him  to  make  such  a 
basic  shift  in  character? 

Let  me  appeal  briefly  to  the  book  of  Revelation.  In 
Revelation  1:16,  where  is  Jesus’  sword?  Is  it  in  his  hand? 
Is  it  in  a sheath  at  his  side?  No!  It  is  in  his  mouth.  In 
Revelation  2:16  it  is  “the  sword  of  my  mouth.”  Revelation 
19:15 — “out  of  his  mouth  comes  a sharp  sword.”  The 
sword  that  Jesus  will  wield  when  he  comes  again  is  not  a 
literal  sword,  but  the  sword  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  sword  of  Jesus’  mouth,  with  which  he  shall  destroy 
the  lawless  one  (2  Thess.  2:8)  will  be  “blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,”  “blessed  are  the  meek,”  “blessed  are  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness.”  The  sword  of  his 
mouth  will  be  “woe  unto  you  . . . hypocrites.”  The  sword 
of  his  mouth  will  be  “love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  gentle- 
ness, meekness,  self-control.”  By  these  words,  and 


obedience  to  those  words,  he  will  hold  sway  in  all  the 
universe. 

Need  for  obedience.  Our  conclusion,  then,  must  em- 
phasize the  need  for  obedience  to  the  words  of  Jesus. 

It  will  be  just  as  possible  to  be  lost  at  Jesus’  second  com 
ing  as  it  was  at  his  first.  But  the  key,  now  as  then,  is  the 
desire  to  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  nature  of 
saving  faith  to  have  that  desire.  We  must  search,  not  just 
for  knowledge,  but  for  obedience. 

When  Jesus  comes  again  he  will  be  looking  for 
obedience  (Luke  12:43);  not  proud  obedience,  not  even 
perfect  obedience.  In  fact  it  will  be  the  desire  to  be 
obedient  that  will  save  us.  But  more  than  that,  he  also 
will  be  obedient,  as  he  always  has  been.  And  by  that 
obedience  and  his  gentle,  compassionate  service  he  will 
conquer;  and  we  will  overcome  with  him. 

People  sometimes  say  that  faith  and  love,  gentleness 
and  kindness  are  not  for  the  “real  world.”  Obedience  to 
those  principles  just  doesn’t  “cut  it”  in  the  real  world. 
And  the  fact  is  that  sometimes  they  don’t.  Not  the  way 
we’d  like  to  see  them  succeed. 

But  Jesus  came  to  convince  us  that  these  principles  are 
worth  living  for  and  even  dying  for,  because  ultimately 
they  do  “cut  it”  in  the  “real  world.”  According  to  Luke 
21:33,  “Heaven  and  earth  will  pass  away,  but  my  words 
will  never  pass  away.” 


Advent  II:  Parousia 

You  have  come 

and  we  celebrate  that  coming 

over  and  over 

Now  we  wait 

Reveal  yourself  in  the  grace  of  another  year 
and 

when  years  cease 
as  you  stand 

at  the  threshold  of  all  that  is  new 
come,  Lord  Jesus 

— Linea  Reimer  Geiser 
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Deaf  ministries  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio 


A model  for  other  areas 

by  Celia  Lehman 


Five  years  ago  a family  with  three  deaf  children  at- 
tended Orrville  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church.  “We  need  to 
help  these  children,”  said  Paul  Kauffman,  a church  mem- 
ber. Kauffman  did  more  than  see  the  need;  he  did  some- 
thing about  it. 

He  approached  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  which 
sent  a team  of  Voluntary  Service  workers  into  the  area  to 
give  sign-language  lessons  to  the  children  and  interpret 
for  them  during  Sunday  school  classes. 

People  learned  of  the  program,  and  as  one  church  mem- 
ber described  it,  “Sixty  deaf  people  appeared.  We  were 
surprised  there  were  that  many  people  in  Wayne  County 
with  this  problem.” 

Flourishing  program.  The  church  saw  the  need  to 
conduct  an  adult  Sunday  school  class  as  well.  Then  a choir 
was  organized.  Today,  a flourishing  program  is  under 
way  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hearing  impaired. 

The  ordinary  term  for  VS  is  one  year.  As  one  group  of 
volunteers  leaves  another  group  takes  over.  Tom  Bishop, 
who  started  the  program  five  years  ago,  was  followed  by 
Jim  and  Rosalie  Schneck,  Lucy  Morris,  and  some  VSers. 
Then  Nancy  Marshall  appeared  on  the  scene.  She  is  cur- 
rently attending  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  and  hopes  in  the  future  to  start  a church  for 
the  deaf.  Carol  Ann  Workman  currently  directs  deaf 
ministries  at  the  church  as  part-time  intern. 

While  early  VSers  gave  their  time  to  the  church,  they 
also  became  involved  in  the  Wayne  County  public  schools. 
As  teacher  aides,  they  helped  in  classrooms  where  hear- 
ing-impaired students  attended.  They  signed  directions  to 
the  children,  gave  them  individual  attention,  and  helped 
with  general  classroom  duties. 

Their  service  to  the  deaf  soon  met  with  wide  acclaim. 

By  now,  the  teachers  declare  the  aides  are  indispensable. 

This  past  August  a fresh  team  of  VSers  arrived.  They 
include  Darla  Gingerich  from  Zurich,  Ontario;  Dean 
Miller  from  Centreville,  Michigan;  and  Darin  Julien  from 
Escanaba,  Michigan.  All  three  held  jobs  after  high  school 
graduation.  Gingerich  was  a nurse  aide  and  worked  in  a 
restaurant,  Julien  was  an  orderly  in  a nursing  home,  and 
Miller  worked  as  a cook  in  his  parents’  restaurant. 

Each  decided  to  venture  out  and  chose  to  enter  VS.  Now 
they  live  at  128  Cherry  Street  in  Orrville,  in  a house  pro- 


Celia  Lehman,  Dalton,  Ohio,  is  a retired  teacher  who  writes  regular 
features  for  Wooster  Daily  Record.  She  is  a member  of  Orrville  Men- 
nonite Church.  This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Record. 


vided  for  them.  They  find  community  living  a pleasure 
and  don’t  mind  taking  turns  cleaning  and  cooking.  They 
learn  to  get  along  with  one  another  and  do  things  to- 
gether, such  as  bowling.  But  whenever  school  is  in  session 
they  appear  on  their  jobs  assisting  teachers  and  students. 

The  “3-Ds” — as  Darla,  Dean,  and  Darin  are  called — are 
enthusiastic  about  what  they  are  doing.  “This  job  is  help- 
ing me  decide  what  I want  to  do  in  the  future,”  said 


‘ 4 Sixty  deaf  people  appeared. 
We  were  surprised  there  were 
that  many  in  our  county/  ’ 


Gingerich.  “I  like  working  with  the  deaf,  and  feel  con- 
fident I can  do  it.”  She  works  at  Marshallville  Elementary 
School,  helping  in  second  and  third  grades. 

Julien  works  at  Ida  Sue  School  and  Nick  Amster  Work- 
shop. He  is  an  assistant  coach  with  older  adults  and  helps 
with  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  who  are 
mute.  He  did  not  know  sign  language,  but  is  taking 
classes  to  learn  the  skill.  Last  summer  found  him  at 
Camp  Luz  as  a counselor  and  working  in  maintenance.  He 
hopes  to  return  there  next  summer. 

Miller  spent  last  year  in  VS  in  a low-income  neighbor- 
hood. This  year  he  is  helping  kindergartners  and  first 
graders  at  Marshallville. 

Love  and  patience.  The  three  agreed  that  it  takes  love 
and  patience  to  work  with  the  handicapped.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  communicate,  but  as  they  get  acquainted 
they  find  them  both  appreciative  and  affectionate.  “Even 
the  hearing  kids  want  to  learn  how  to  sign,”  said  one  of 
the  young  aides.  “They  take  an  interest  in  what  we  are  do- 
ing for  the  deaf  and  they  want  to  learn,  too.” 

This  may  be  the  last  year  for  the  Wayne  County  VS 
unit.  It  was  agreed  in  the  mission  statement  of  the  unit 
that  within  five  years  the  VS  unit  will  have  provided 
training  and  resources  to  the  area  congregations  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  disabled  to  the  extent  that  VS  in- 
volvement may  no  longer  be  needed.  If  this  is  true,  then 
deaf  ministries  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  may  well  serve  as 
a model  for  other  areas.  & 
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Gods  Managers  Supplement 

by  Ray  and  Lillian  Bair 

Once  you  have  used  God’s  Managers,  you  need 
only  the  record  keeping  charts  for  successive  years. 
The  supplement  gives  you  just  those  charts  so  that 
you  need  not  buy  the  entire  book  each  year. 

An  enthusiastic  user  of  God  ’s  Managers  from 
Indiana  writes,  “A  revolution  in  our  personal 
finances.  . . . I found  mg  grocery  list  changed . . . . 
Those  few  changes  brought  a $50  decrease  in 
grocery  expenditures  for  one  month  alone.” 

Paper  $2.50,  in  Canada  $3.50 

Add  Justice  to  Your  Shopping  List 

by  Marilyn  Helmuth  Voran 

Readers  go  on  a tour  of  the  supermarket  and  see 
how  such  a “simple  act  as  grocery  shopping 
connects  us  with  environmental  and  social  issues 
not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world.”  Suggests  some  appropriate  responses 
for  Christians  interested  in  justice  issues  related  to 
food  buying. 

Paper  $2.95,  in  Canada  $4.15 

Herald  Press  books  are  available  _ 

through  your  local  bookstore  or  write 
to  Herald  Press  (include  10%  for 
shipping — minimum  $1). 


God’s  Managers 

by  Ray  and  Lillian  Bair 

A popular  family  budget  guide  and  daily  record 
book  that  will  help  you  discover  where  your  money 
goes.  Ray  and  Lillian  Bair  show  how  you  can 
manage  your  spending,  saving,  and  giving  in  a 
healthier,  more  efficient  way.  Revised  in  1985. 

Paper  $4.00,  in  Canada  $5.60 


MANAGERS 


JUSTICE 


Marmn  Helmuth  > 


Living  More  with  Less 

by  Doris  Janzen  Longacre 

A pattern  for  living  with  less.  A wealth  of  practical 
suggestions  for  a simpler  lifestyle  in  the  areas  of 
money,  clothing,  homes,  celebrations, 
transportation,  recreation,  etc. 


Paper  $8.95,  in  Canada  $12.55 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Loretta  Fast,  the  official  observer  from  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  gives  her  im- 
pressions of  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  noting  that  it  has  strong  ties  to  the  22 
conferences.  Beside  her  is  board  member  Doris  Gascho  and  behind  her  are  General  Board  staff 
members  Joy  Lovett  (left)  and  Mildred  Schrock.  The  33-member  board  includes  22  conference 
leaders. 


General  Board  members  start  their  day  with 
worship.  Left  to  right  are  Melville  Nafziger, 
Dorothy  Shank,  Vernon  Schertz,  Emery 
Hochstetler,  Wally  Jantz,  Duane  Beck,  and 
Owen  Burkholder. 


General  Board  and  charismatic  Mennonites 
seek  better  relations  and  mutual  support 


“Repenting”  of  past  differences  and  mis- 
trust, Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
and  charismatic  Mennonites  have  agreed 
to  seek  better  relations  and  mutual  sup- 
port. That  action  came  during  the 
General  Board’s  quarterly  meeting,  Nov. 
13-15,  at  board  headquarters  in  Lombard, 
111. 

Charismatic  leaders  Mahlon  Miller  and 
Art  Good  told  General  Board  that  “spirit- 
renewed”  congregations  will  not  form 
their  own  conference— a move  which 
some  had  advocated.  But  they  want  some 
kind  of  structural  relationship  with  the 
Mennonite  Church— perhaps  as  an  “asso- 
ciate group,”  like  black  and  Hispanic 
Mennonites. 

Miller  and  Good,  who  are  pastors  of 
thriving  charismatic  congregations  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  respectively, 
brought  a message  from  Mennonite 
Renewal  Services— the  Goshen,  Ind.- 
based  group  that  represents  charismatic 
Mennonites.  The  message  acknowledged 
“with  gratitude”  a conciliatory  letter 
from  General  Board  earlier  in  the  year. 
“On  our  part,”  the  charismatic  group 
said,  “we  repent  of  judging  other  persons’ 
experiences  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit” 
and  of  failing  to  relate  well  at  times  with 
local  conferences. 

Mennonite  Church  moderator  James 
Lapp,  who  chairs  General  Board,  then 
asked  leaders  of  the  22  conferences — all 


of  whom  are  members  of  the  33-member 
board — how  their  conferences  are  getting 
along  with  charismatics.  The  responses 
were  positive  and  conciliatory,  leading 
one  board  member  to  observe  wryly  that 
this  discussion  wouldn’t  even  be  taking 
place  if  there  had  been  complete  harmony 
with  charismatic  congregations.  Others 
replied  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years. 

Mennonite  Renewal  Services,  in  its 
message,  proposed  that  it  jointly  sponsor 
with  General  Board  a “field  minister”  to 
help  nurture  charismatic  congregations 
and  serve  as  a link  between  those  con- 
gregations and  their  conferences.  “It  is 
urgent  that  we  move  together  to  resource 
spirit-renewed  congregations,”  said 
Mahlon  Miller.  “Otherwise  they  will  go 
elsewhere.”  Art  Good  noted  that  Men- 
nonite Renewal  Services  is  an  “umbilical 
cord”  to  the  Mennonite  Church  for  some 
charismatic  congregations. 

Harold  Bauman,  a Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  administrator 
who  recently  conducted  a survey  on  the 
subject,  told  General  Board  that  charis- 
matics are  a fast-growing  segment  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  probably  numbering 
more  than  10,000— or  10  percent  of  the 
membership.  He  estimated  that  one  out 
of  every  three  pastors  in  the  denomina- 
tion is  charismatic.  He  also  noted  that 
many  of  the  black  and  Hispanic  congrega- 


tions— and  many  of  the  new  congrega- 
tions in  general — are  charismatic. 

General  Board  members  agreed  to 
show  their  support  to  charismatic  Men- 
nonites in  a concrete  way  by  taking  action 
to  affirm  Mennonite  Renewal  Services’ 
proposals  for  a joint  field  minister  and 
structural  relations  of  some  kind.  They 
agreed  to  begin  discussing  the  proposals 
with  charismatic  leaders  right  away. 

Another  group  within  the  church  that 
got  General  Board  attention  was  women. 
The  denomination’s  Committee  on 
Women  in  Leadership  Ministries  asked 
the  board  to  clarify  its  role  as  an  advocate 
for  women.  The  board  agreed  to  do  so 
when  it  recommends  to  the  General 
Assembly  next  summer  that  the  commit- 
tee be  reappointed.  The  committee’s 
somewhat  vague  mandate  when  it  was 
formed  in  1981  was  “to  study  and  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  full  participation 
of  women  in  the  leadership  ministries  of 
the  church.” 

Last  spring,  General  Board  asked 
Harold  Bauman  to  find  out  if  conferences 
are  making  progress  in  accepting  women 
in  leadership  roles.  He  found  that  11  of 
the  22  conferences  now  permit  the  ordina- 
tion of  women  but  that  only  14  women 
are  “full”  pastors,  with  an  additional  37 
serving  on  pastoral  teams  (with  the  title 
of  “pastor”  or  “minister”).  Over  200 
women  are  elders  or  deacons  in  their  con- 
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gregations.  No  women  have  become 
overseers,  bishops,  or  conference  modera- 
tors, but  36  are  serving  as  conference  of- 
ficers or  administrators.  An  additional  15 
women  chair  conference  committees,  and 
a total  of  178  women  are  members  of 
those  committees. 

In  other  business,  the  General  Board: 

—Gave  permission  for  Goshen  College 
to  launch  an  eight-year  $38  million 
Comprehensive  Development  Plan. 

— Conducted  an  in-depth  review  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  (a  churchwide  board  is  re- 
viewed at  each  meeting),  noting  that  the 
small  conferences  need  the  services  of 
MBCM  more  than  the  larger  ones,  but 
that  the  big  conferences  should  also  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  costs. 

— Called  for  the  preparation  of  a “coor- 
dinated fund-raising  plan”  to  raise  money 
for  churchwide  agencies,  asking  that  it 
“fit  our  theology”  and  reduce  competi- 
tion. 

— Heard  Rick  Stiffney  of  the  Goals 
Coordinating  Group  say  that  discussion 
of  the  denomination’s  Ten-Year  Goals  is 
“percolating”  everywhere — among  con- 
ference leaders  and  in  congregations. 

— Agreed  to  pursue  discussions  with 
Hispanic  Mennonites,  who  are  proposing 
a restructuring  of  the  National  Council  of 
Hispanic  Mennonite  Churches  that  would 
incorporate  Hispanic-related  work  being 
done  by  various  church  agencies. 

— Declined  to  sponsor  any  more  Con- 
versations on  Faith,  but  encouraged 
continued  contacts  on  a smaller  scale 
with  conservative  groups  like  Fellowship 
of  Concerned  Mennonites. 

— Agreed  to  prepare  a statement  on 
militarism  for  presentation  at  General 
Assembly  next  summer. — Steve  Shenk 


Mennonites  are  serious 
about  planting  churches, 
consultation  shows 

Mennonites  are  serious  about  starting 
new  congregations,  if  a meeting  held  Oct. 
20-21  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and 
Seminary  is  any  indicator.  The  Consulta- 
tion on  Anabaptist  Vision  and  Church 
Planting  attracted  some  90  persons  from 
18  states  and  five  provinces.  They  came 
not  only  to  learn  effective  methods  for 
forming  churches  in  new  locations,  but 
also  how  to  carry  out  the  task  in  ways 
that  reflect  an  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
view  of  what  a New  Testament  church 
should  be. 

Participants  included  people  from  es- 
tablished churches  who  have  sensed  a call 
to  relocate  in  a new  area  to  share  a Men- 
nonite presence  and  witness.  Representa- 
tives of  Mennonite  and  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  mission  agencies  also 
attended. 


The  three  main  sessions  each  used  a 
similar  format.  Two  speakers  addressed  a 
basic  assumption  regarding  church  plant- 
ing— one  approaching  the  topic  from 
practical  experience  and  the  other  in  a 
more  theoretical,  reflective  way.  Each 
session  concluded  with  discussion  in 
small  groups. 

Recurring  themes  and  concerns  from 
the  small  groups  were  gathered  into  a 
report  that  was  presented  at  the  close  of 
the  consultation.  Among  the  affirmations 
was  the  need  for  church  planters  to  sense 
the  “lostness”  of  people  and  their  need  for 
a Savior.  A sense  of  urgency  should 
characterize  all  efforts  to  reach  persons 
and  to  invite  them  to  join  in  the  Christian 
walk,  the  group  agreed. 

A second  key  idea  was  the  importance 
of  church  planters  modeling  Christian 
discipleship — demonstrating  in  word  and 
deed  who  Jesus  is — and  having  a core 
group  of  supporters  to  advise  and  to  en- 
courage them  in  their  evangelistic  work. 

The  group  also  affirmed: 

— That  in  the  life  of  the  resurrected 
community  there  is  the  cross  and  that  the 
Christian  is  not  free  from  the  reality  of 
suffering. 

— That  prayer  and  the  leading  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  are  critical  to  all  church- 
planting efforts. 

— That  each  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is  gifted  with  many  special  ca- 
pabilities for  ministry  and  mission  and 
that  all  persons  must  be  seen  as  having 


Consultation  participants  Regan  and  Janice 
Savage  of  Pipersville,  Pa.,  talk  with  Franconia 
Conference  missions  secretary  Luke  Beidler. 
Savages  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  start- 
ing a church  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

worth  and  potential  in  the  kingdom. 

— That  peace  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
gospel,  and  this  message  should  not  be 
circumvented  in  bringing  new  Christians 
into  the  church. 

“Our  goal  was  to  invite  persons  who 
have  started  Mennonite  churches  in 
diverse  cultural  settings  to  share  their 
experiences,”  said  Lawrence  Yoder,  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Evangelism  and 
Church  Planting  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  which  sponsored  the  consulta- 
tion. “I  felt  that  we  were  able  to  move  be- 
yond the  theoretical  to  the  practical  in 
these  sessions.” 

A set  of  three  cassettes  with  the  six 
major  presentations  is  available  for  $15 
from  the  center  at  the  seminary,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

What  about  numbers? 

Five  hundred  new  churches.  Double  our  giving?  Aren’t  we  getting 
into  the  numbers  game?  Couldn’t  there  have  been  a different  way  to  state 
the  goals? 

Many  of  us  feel  uncomfortable  when  thinking  in  such  terms.  After 
all,  isn’t  it  up  to  God  how  many  people  come  into  the  kingdom?  And  how 
much  it  comes  out  to  when  we  all  give  liberally? 

I maintain  that  numbers  used  in  this  way  might  be  more  fitting  than 
we  sometimes  allow.  Shouldn’t  goals  be  measurable? 

Otherwise,  how  would  we  know  when  we  accomplished  them?  We 
have  many  kinds  of  goals  in  every  area  of  our  lives,  all  measurable;  how 
can  we  have  Ten-Year  Goals  that  are  not  measurable? 

Any  other  way  than  using  numbers  would  give  us  an  out.  With 
nothing  definite  to  aim  for,  our  efforts  would  dwindle,  and  we  would  end 
up  using  our  own  subjective  measurements  which  we  could  freely  adjust 
to  maintain  our  comfort  level.  No  straining. 

Does  it  seem  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  say  we  are  going  to  do  a 
work  that,  when  done,  we  will  be  able  to  gauge  our  success  or  failure?  Or 
is  this  presumptuous  only  in  the  Lord’s  work? 

In  the  book  of  Acts  we  read  of  120 — 3,000 — 5,000 — “myriads”  of 
persons  converted.  Maybe  they  didn’t  aim  for  those  numbers,  but  once 
won  to  Christ,  it  looks  as  if  someone  took  a count! 

Will  we  attain  our  goals  in  the  next  10  years?  With  God’s  help,  we  can 
count  on  it. — Sam  Hernandez 
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Visitor  Center  built 
barn-raising-style 
in  Shipshewana,  Ind. 

Construction  of  the  new  Mennonite- 
Amish  Visitor  Center  in  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  got  underway  barn-raising-style 
during  “Frolic  Days,”  Oct.  31-Nov.  1. 
Volunteers — 140  on  the  first  day  and  180 
on  the  next — put  up  a huge  barn-and- 
house  complex  in  the  style  of  traditional 
structures  in  rural  northeastern  Indiana. 

Under  pleasant  skies  and  the  glare  of 
media  coverage,  professional  and 
amateur  carpenters  alike  erected  three 
buildings  designed  by  LeRoy  Troyer  and 
Associates  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.  At  lunch- 
time, they  rode  in  three  flat  wagons 
pulled  by  a tractor  to  a meal  provided  by 
local  Mennonite  churches  in  the  Ship- 
shewana Auction  Barn. 


Built  in  the  traditional  manner,  950  hand- 
made wooden  pegs  hold  all  major  joints  in 
place.  Whole  trees  and  the  milling  of  the  lum- 
ber were  demoted  by  local  people. 


The  visitor  center,  called  “Menno- 
Hof,”  is  scheduled  to  open  next  fall.  It  will 
contain  exhibits  and  audiovisuals  which 
will  acquaint  visitors  with  the  history, 
life,  and  faith  of  Mennonites  and  Amish. 
The  expense  of  building  and  equipping 
the  center  is  being  paid  through  private 
contributions.  The  10-acre  site  for  the 
center  was  donated. 

Menno-Hof  is  an  effort  by  local  Men- 
nonites to  present  their  story  to  the 
tourists  who  flock  to  their  area.  “Over  one 
million  people  go  through  Shipshewana 
Auction  Barn,  and  they  have  thousands 
of  questions  about  the  Amish  and  Men- 
nonites,” said  S.  L.  Yoder,  a professor 
from  nearby  Goshen  College  who  is  in- 
volved in  the  project.  “The  center  will 
help  answer  some  of  those  questions.” 

Menno-Hof  is  directed  by  a board 
headed  by  local  Mennonite  pastor  Tim 
Lichti.  They  are  assisted  by  representa- 
tives from  Mennonite  agencies  and 
schools  in  the  nearby  Goshen-Elkhart 
area. 

Some  last-minute  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ject came  from  a few  former  Mennonites 
and  Amish  in  the  area.  They  portrayed 
Menno-Hof  as  a profitmaking,  exploitive 
venture,  and  wondered  why  the  money 
spent  on  it  couldn’t  go  to  missions.  The 
planners  countered  that  Menno-Hof  is 
mission,  and  that  it  is  strictly  nonprofit. 

With  much  of  the  construction  com- 
pleted, artist-historian  Jan  Gleysteen  and 
others  are  busy  preparing  the  interior  of 
the  center,  including  a major  section 
which  will  be  called  “Faith  in  Action.” 


1986  offerings  are  up! 

Our  1986  goal  is  to  receive  about  21  cents  daily  from  each  person  in  our  Men- 
nonite family  for  ministries  in  North  America  and  worldwide.  How  are  we  do- 
ing? With  one  quarter  remaining,  1986  offerings  exceed  1985  offerings  by  nearly 
10.5  percent.  (1986 — $4,553,229;  1985 — $4,119,393.)  Or  about  9 cents  daily  from 
each  of  us.  Spirit  breezes  freshen.  Dare  we  believe  this  1986  increased  offering  is 
one  evidence  of  renewal?  How  is  your  offering  being  spent? 


Offerings 

% of  the 

received 

total 

Congregational  growth 

$ 218,136 

4.8% 

Overseas  mission 

1,305,000 

28.7 

North  American  mission 

1,253,000 

27.5 

Education  oversight 

63,151 

1.4 

College  support 

936,876 

20.6 

Seminary  support 

429,849 

9.4 

Minority  pastoral  education 

171,495 

3.8 

General  Assembly  and  Board 

175,722 

3.8 

Associated  interest  groups 

-0- 

0.0 

$4,553,229 

100.0% 

Your  offerings  are  making  a difference  for  many  people.  For  real-life 
stories,  talk  with  your  pastor  or  write  to  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  at  528 
E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  IL  60148;  phone  312-620-7802. 

— Stanley  Kropf  churchwide  agency  finance  secretary 


David  and  Karen  Powell 


BACK  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

Powells  complete 
20  years  of  work 

“Your  faithful  stewardship  of  the  gospel 
and  of  your  gifts  of  teaching,  writing, 
editing,  music,  and  pastoral  care  are 
deeply  appreciated.”  These  are  the  words 
on  the  plaque  presented  to  David  and 
Karen  Powell  after  completing  20  years 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  service  in 
Puerto  Rico  recently. 

Powells  served  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Church  from  their  home  base  in  Aibonito. 
In  recent  years  they  spent  most  of  their 
time  training  leaders  and  developing 
study  curriculums.  Some  of  their  ma- 
terials have  been  used  throughout  Latin 
America  and  have  served  as  models  for 
adult  Christian  education. 

During  their  most  recent  three-year 
term,  David  taught  at  Mennonite  Bible 
Institute,  edited  a ministerial  manual, 
conducted  a church  growth  study  for 
Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Church,  served  as 
counseling  pastor  for  three  congrega- 
tions, and  edited  the  Puerto  Rican  church 
paper.  Karen  was  choir  director  at 
Bayamon  Mennonite  Church,  where 
Powells  attended.  She  was  also  involved 
in  church  music  and  gave  guitar  lessons 
in  several  congregations. 

Powells  were  the  last  of  67  MBM  mis- 
sionaries who  served  in  Puerto  Rico  since 
1945.  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Church, 
founded  by  missionaries,  now  has  900 
members  in  16  congregations.  MBM  will 
continue  to  maintain  fraternal  relations. 

Powells  live  in  Goshen,  Ind.  Karen  is 
health  services  coordinator  for  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Disabled  of  Elkhart 
County,  and  David  is  a computer  pro- 
grammer for  MBM.  They  have  two 
children,  Marcia  and  James,  who  are  both 
students  at  Goshen  College. 

David  is  a native  of  Riverside,  Calif., 
and  Karen  (Coolman)  was  born  in  Pekin, 
111.  They  met  at  Taylor  University  in 
Upland,  Ind.,  and  both  graduated  from 
Goshen  College.  They  both  joined  the 
Mennonite  Church  soon  after  that. 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Ralph  Witmer,  Salem,  Ohio 

Being  a farm  equipment  dealer,  I read 
with  interest  “A  Raw  Deal  for  the 
Farmers”  by  Art  Meyer  (Nov.  4).  I agree 
that  the  prices  of  many  farm  products 
need  to  increase.  However,  there  are 
other  things  to  consider  than  the  profits 
of  the  middleman  and  dependence  on 
government  support. 

The  Corn  Chex  people  will  only  pay 
what  the  market  demands  and  will  sell  at 
a price  people  are  willing  to  pay.  This 
simple  example  applies:  If  100  are  needed 
and  110  are  available,  the  buyer  will  wait 
for  a better  price.  But  if  only  90  are 
available,  the  seller  is  in  the  driver’s  seat! 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  government 
supports  have  given  false  security  so  that 
the  ambitious  farmer  buys  more  land, 
purchases  the  large  equipment  I sell,  and 
then  uses  modern  seeds,  fertilizer, 
chemicals,  and  borrowed  money  to  pro- 
duce huge  amounts  with  minimum  labor. 
Surpluses  and  low  prices  are  the  results. 

My  observation  is  that  those  who  pro- 
duce farm  products  with  government 
support  (corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  dairy 
products)  are  in  the  most  trouble.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  and  other  farmers 
producing  farm  products  not  supported 
by  the  government,  as  a whole,  are  more 
conservative  business  people,  avoiding 
too  much  debt  and  overexpansion. 

I want  to  be  kind  to  those  who  get 
caught  in  the  trap  of  too  much  debt  and 
low  prices.  Many  are  good,  sincere 
farmers  leveraging  their  assets  like  Dad 
and  Grandad  did.  The  past  generation  be- 
came well-to-do  with  the  help  of  land  in- 
flation and  low  interest  rates.  For  many 
in  the  present,  the  timing  was  wrong  due 
to  an  erosion  of  assets  caused  by  a decline 
in  land  values,  high  interest  rates,  and 
low  prices. 

A beautiful  solution  to  the  problem 
would  be  for  farmers  to  cooperate  in 
reducing  production  and  allowing  more 
families  to  stay  on  the  farm.  This  will  not 
happen. 

Another  solution  is  to  have  marketing 
boards  control  production  and  prices. 
This,  to  my  knowledge,  is  working  with 
some  success  in  Canada.  However,  with 
so  much  agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  require  a huge  bureaucracy  open 
to  unfairness  and  graft. 

It  is  traumatic  when  one  has  to  leave 
the  land  or  any  other  form  of  livelihood 
for  economic  reasons.  However,  we  as 
Christians  need  not  allow  depression  to 


hinder  us  from  seeking  God’s  will  in  other 
opportunities.  Just  maybe  being  a hum- 
ble servant  like  Merle  Stoltzfus  (“Hope 
for  the  Hopeless  at  Hopewell,”  Nov.  4)  is 
more  rewarding  than  being  a proud 
farmer  or  implement  dealer! 


Evelyn  Yoder  Miller,  Ages,  Ky. 

Thank  you  to  Jeff  Gundy  for  his  poem 
and  accompanying  essay  (Oct.  14).  Both 
pieces  pushed  us,  as  readers,  beyond  the 
common,  expected  world  of  words  into 
the  mysterious  and  unexpected  connec- 
tions that  poetry  shows  us  about  life. 

And  special  thanks  to  Gospel  Herald 
for  being  courageous  in  giving  this  kind  of 
space  and  attention  to  poetry.  It  is  gen- 
erally known  that  the  reading  public 
(maybe  especially  the  religious  reading 
public)  tends  to  shy  away  from  poems 
and  stories  that  are  not  “perfectly  clear” 
in  terms  of  their  meanings. 

The  prominence  of  this  three-page 
spread  should  encourage  readers  to  de- 
velop reading,  listening,  and  thinking 
skills  that  often  lie  dormant.  It  also  gives 
hope  to  all  of  us  poets  that  the  church 
might  yet  take  us  seriously,  might  yet 
value  and  need  our  gifts.  Even  Jesus  told 
parables. 


John  Shearer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

I thank  you  and  God  for  your  recent 
editorials  on  “The  Truth”  (Sept.  23  and 
Oct.  7).  I believe  with  you  and  Goethals 
that  the  news  broadcasters  are  speedily 
replacing  the  family,  church,  and  neigh- 
borhood as  our  moral  teachers. 

As  we  wait  and  pray  for  our  ability, 


especially  as  the  church,  to  reclaim  our 
call,  God  is  still  faithful  to  give  us  gifts: 
Bernard  Kalb’s  resignation  over  the  State 
Department  and  White  House  collusion 
to  disinform  regarding  Libya’s  Kadhafi, 
and  Hasenfus’  confession  regarding  more 
of  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency’s 
illegal  activity  in  Central  America — espe- 
cially Nicaragua.  One  commentator 
rightly  admitted  fear  that  once  the 
administration  lies  about  Libya  and 
Central  America  are  exposed  and 
rectified,  we  will  go  on  living  completely 
unaware  of  the  deeper  lies  firmly  embed- 
ded in  our  nations’  consciousness — i.e. 
that  we  are  God-ordained  to  be  number 
one,  that  we  are  much  more  noble  and 
honest  than  the  communists,  etc. 

I am  grateful  to  live  in  our  sweet  land 
of  potential  liberty.  I believe  our  demo- 
cratic ideals  are  to  be  cherished  and  are  a 
movement  toward  the  reign  of  God’s 
kingdom  begun  in  Christ’s  church.  But 
the  foundation  of  lies  are  slowly  eroding 
the  land  and  the  church. 

I do  not  believe  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  the  beast  of  Revelation  13:14.  But  I 
do  believe  that  many  of  their  acts  are  like 
it.  Many  view  their  economic  and  military 
policies  as  virtual  miracles,  being  deluded 
into  thinking  they  will  eventually  help 
those  it  now  adds  to  the  growing  number 
of  poor. 

Indeed  we  must  “be  wise  as  serpents” 
until  we  someday  realize  that  we  are 
“fully”  in  the  midst  of  that  city  that  we 
daily  pray  for,  made  ready  “as  a bride 
adorned  for  her  husband.”  Even  then 
wisdom,  not  lies,  will  order  us  under  God 
(Rev.  14:5).  I pray  with  John  the  Revela- 
tor,  “Amen.  Come,  Lord  Jesus!” 
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MENNOSCOPE 


Traveling  in  remote  Northern  Argentina  is  a muddy  business.  Albert  Buckwalter,  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Argentina,  shovels  a new  track  so  he  can  drive  his  four- 
wheel  Jeep  through  deep  ruts  in  what  was  a dirt  road.  Albert  and  his  wife,  Lois,  were  mak- 
ing their  monthly  trip  to  Las  Lomitas  for  Pilaga  Indian  Bible  translation  work  when  they 
encountered  50  meters  of  deep  ruts  “full  of  mushy  mud,  ” as  Lois  described  it. 

After  an  hour  of  very  little  forward  progress,  Lois  walked  to  the  highway  department 
headquarters  three  kilometers  away  to  ask  for  help.  Forty  minutes  later,  while  waiting  for 
the  employees  to  appear  after  their  break,  “Albert  came  driving  up  the  road  at  full  speed,  ” 
Lois  said,  “triumphantly  honking  the  horn!”  On  the  return  trip  10  days  later,  Buckwalters 
went  another  way — 300  kilometers  further. 

Buckwalters  have  served  various  Indian  groups  in  Northern  Argentina  for  35  years. 
They  have  helped  put  the  various  languages  into  written  form  for  the  first  time,  translated 
the  Bible  into  several  languages,  and  helped  establish  and  nurture  an  independent  Indian 
denomination. 


Former  mission  leader  Nelson  Litwiller,  88, 
died  of  cancer  on  Nov.  18  in  Goshen,  Ind.  He 
and  his  wife,  Ada,  who  survives,  were  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in  Ar- 
gentina, 1925-56,  and  in  Uruguay,  1956-67.  He 
was  MBM’s  field  secretary  for  Latin  America 
during  14  of  those  years  and  served  as  the  first 
president  of  Montevideo  Mennonite  Seminary 
in  Uruguay.  In  recent  years  Litwiller  was  ac- 
tive in  the  charismatic  renewal  movement  and 
was  in  demand  as  a speaker  in  a variety  of  ecu- 
menical settings. 

Los  Angeles  Mennonite  leader  Elias  Perez, 
52,  died  on  Nov.  2 of  a heart  attack  while  work- 
ing as  a volunteer  on  a church-repair  project  in 
Houston.  The  owner  of  a construction  busi- 
ness, he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Family 
Mennonite  Church.  He  also  played  a key  role  in 
bringing  Hector  Munoz  to  the  Los  Angeles  area 
to  start  three  Mennonite  churches.  Perez 
served  two  years  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hispanic  Mennonite  Churches. 

An  unexpectedly  large  turnout  of  over  120 
people  attended  the  West  Coast  Writers 
Workshop,  Oct.  17-19,  at  Western  Mennonite 
School  in  Salem,  Oreg.  The  inter-Mennonite 
event  offered  26  seminars  on  topics  ranging 
from  editing  a congregational  newsletter  to 
writing  a book.  The  keynote  speaker  was  Men- 
nonite writer  Katie  Funk  Wiebe.  From 
audience  reaction,  it  was  clear  that  she  is  a role 
model  for  aspiring  Mennonite  writers  at  the 
workshop — a majority  of  whom  were  women. 
The  event  ended  with  a panel  discussion  which 
workshop  coordinator  Bernie  Wiebe  called 
“editors  in  the  hot  seat.”  Also  participating  in 
the  workshop  were  the  editors  of  Mennonite 
Church  district  conference  publications,  who 
had  come  early  for  their  biennial  meeting. 

Contributions  this  year  to  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  totaled  $2.6  million  at  the  end  of 
October.  MBM  still  needs  $1.9  million  by  the 
end  of  January  to  reach  its  1986  contributions 
goal  of  $4.5  million.  MBM  development 
manager  Tim  Martin  said  he  hopes  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Mennonite  Church  will  consider 
making  a year-end  gift  to  missions. 

Nearly  400  congregations  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  received  over  $48,000  in  grants  from 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  this  year.  These 
Fraternal  Activities  grants,  which  are 
available  each  year  to  congregations  with 
MMA  medical  plan  members,  can  be  used  for 
local  benevolent  funds  or  mutual  aid  projects. 
Congregations  can  also  choose  to  have  their 
grants  go  to  MMA’s  Mutual  Aid  Sharing  Fund 
or  to  its  annual  interdenominational  project. 
This  year’s  project  is  Shalom  Ministries,  which 
serves  needy  members— many  of  them  recent 
immigrants — of  30  Anabaptist  churches  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  Over  90  congregations 
contributed  to  this  project,  and  MMA  was  able 
to  send  more  than  $25,000  to  Shalom  Minis- 
tries. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  has 
urged  that  “the  well-being  of  all”  be  made 
the  primary  goal  of  Canada’s  foreign  policy. 

In  a recent  appearance  before  a special  parlia- 
mentary committee  meeting  in  Winnipeg, 
MCC  Canada  leaders  presented  a paper  written 
by  William  Janzen.  It  expresses  support  for 
humanitarian  aid  and  arms  reduction.  The 
committee  members  listened  as  the  MCC  lead- 
ers discussed  some  of  their  agency's  concerns, 
programs,  and  approaches  regarding  the  needs 


of  the  third  world.  Then,  noting  that  the  com- 
mittee was  about  to  wind  up  its  cross-country 
tour  without  much  said  about  Southeast  Asia, 
the  MCC  leaders  concentrated  their  oral  com- 
ments on  the  work  being  done  among  the  poor 
of  Vietnam  and  Kampuchea.  MCC  is  one  of 
only  two  North  American  Christian  organiza- 
tions active  in  those  countries. 

Mennonite  astronomer  Owen  Gingerich  is 
expected  to  host  a planned  television  series 

on  the  universe.  The  series  is  intended  as  a 
Christian  response  to  the  popular  Cosmos  TV 
show  hosted  by  Carl  Sagan.  The  five  one-hour 
segments,  costing  about  $2  million,  is  being 
produced  by  American  Scientific  Affiliation — 
an  organization  of  Christian  science  teachers 
and  researchers.  Gingerich  is  an  astronomer  at 
Harvard  University  and  a former  adviser  for 
Cosmos. 

A children’s  library  devoted  to  peace  educa- 
tion is  part  of  the  ministry  of  Brussels  Men- 
nonite Center  in  Belgium.  Called  Anathoth  Li- 
brary, it  is  open  on  Wednesday  afternoons  for 
toddlers  through  adolescents.  “Anathoth”  is 
taken  from  Jeremiah  32  as  a symbol  of  hope 
for  the  future — a promise  given  by  God  for  a 
“happy  ending”  lying  beyond  present  disaster. 
The  library  is  operated  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  Jean  Gerber  Shank  and 
Sylvia  Shirk  Charles  with  the  help  of  a com- 
mittee made  up  of  a high  school  language 
teacher,  a member  of  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, and  two  mothers  whose  children  use  the 
library. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  helping  an 
African  tribal  group  “get  back  to  their 
roots.”  Much  development  work  today  tends 
to  help  people  in  underdeveloped  countries 
“modernize,”  say  Roxie  and  Randy  Ewert, 


MCCers  who  returned  recently  from  six  years 
of  service  in  Botswana.  Ewerts’  assignment, 
however,  was  to  assist  some  Basarwa  people  in 
establishing  a village  and  returning  to  their 
former  way  of  life.  In  the  early  1900s  the 
Basarwa,  also  known  as  Bushmen,  provided 
cheap  labor  for  white  settlers  who  had  carved 
out  large  farms  from  land  where  the  tribe  had 
gathered  and  hunted  for  centuries.  But  many 
Basarwa  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
“modern”  way  of  life  and  its  harmful  effects 
and  asked  the  Black  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
to  help  them  find  alternatives.  MCC  was  asked 
to  help  find  suitable  land  and  assist  the 
Basarwas  in  getting  set  up  for  farming,  graz- 
ing, hunting,  and  handicrafts. 

Two  Mennonite  “saints”  appear  in  a new 
book  by  Catholic  peace  activist  Daniel  Ber- 
rigan.  In  Steadfastness  of  the  Saints:  A 
Journal  of  Peace  and  War  in  Central  and  North 
America,  published  by  Orbis  Books,  the  former 
priest  tells  about  meeting  two  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  nurses  in  El  Salvador — 
Maureen  McKensie  and  Susan  Classen.  He 
says  they  “have  lived  here  for  several  years, 
working  and  coping  in  the  miserable  camps” 
and  that  they  are  able  to  continue  their 
ministry  despite  the  tragedies  of  civil  war 
around  them.  Berrigan  adds  that  the  MCCers 
have  “come  to  a single-minded,  dogged  sanity.” 

A ministry  to  unwed  teenage  mothers  has 
been  started  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  local  Men- 
nonites  with  the  help  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Called  Beth  Shalom,  it  of- 
fers housing,  moral  support,  and  assistance  to 
the  mother  in  caring  for  the  child  and  becom- 
ing self-supporting.  One  of  the  goals  is  to  help 
the  young  mothers  avoid  getting  pregnant 
again.  The  directors  of  the  ministry  are  Don 
and  Charlotte  Kulp. 
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Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  begun  pro- 
viding staff  for  Diakonia  in  Ocean  City,  Md. 
Begun  in  1973  by  Allegheny  Conference, 
Diakonia  is  a residential  ministry  for  people  in 
crisis.  MBM  has  agreed  to  send  up  to  four 
Voluntary  Service  workers  to  assist  with  the 
ministry.  The  first  one,  Robin  Kooker  of 
Altoona,  Pa.,  began  serving  as  assistant  direc- 
tor in  October. 

Harry  Wenger  has  retired  after  25  years  as 
treasurer  of  Iowa-Nebraska  Conference. 

During  the  annual  meeting  of  the  conference  in 
August,  he  was  honored  with  a plaque  and  a 
standing  ovation.  Wenger,  who  lives  in 
Wellman,  Iowa,  is  succeeded  by  Phil  Marner  of 
Kalona,  Iowa.  Both  Wenger  and  Marner  have 
been  representatives  for  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid. 

New  appointments: 

• Joan  Barkman,  Voluntary  Service  director, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada,  start- 
ing in  January.  This  is  a new  position.  She  is 
currently  Voluntary  Service  coordinator  for 
MCC  Manitoba.  She  has  also  served  in  other 
positions  at  MCC  offices  in  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  Akron,  Pa.  More  than  150  VSers  currently 
serve  in  all  but  one  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 
•Dave  Hubert,  Employment  Concerns 
Program  director,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee Canada.  This  is  a new  position,  and  is  based 
in  Edmonton,  Alta.  A former  educator  in  na- 
tive and  immigrant  communities,  Hubert 
served  most  recently  as  director  of  the  Men- 
nonite Centre  for  Newcomers  in  Edmonton. 
The  Employment  Concerns  Program  is  a 
response  to  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  a 
major  contributor  to  social  problems  and  de- 
spair among  many  of  the  people  whom  MCC 
serves  in  Canada. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•John  Davidhizar  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 


Martinsburg  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  5. 
He  was  licensed  last  year  in  Virginia  Con- 
ference and  installed  at  Martinsburg  in 
September. 

•Jason  Yoder  was  licensed  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  Community  Mennonite  Church, 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  on  Oct.  19.  Community  is  a 
new  congregation  associated  with  Ohio  Con- 
ference. 

•Laurence  Horst  became  pastor  of  Jubilee 
Mennonite  Church,  Meridian,  Miss.,  recently. 
He  is  a retired  pastor  and  missionary  who  has 
been  living  in  Goshen,  Ind. 

•Roy  Bucher  became  interim  pastor  of  Grove- 
land  Mennonite  Church,  Pipersville,  Pa.,  on 
Oct.  12.  He  will  serve  one  year. 

New  resources: 

•Film  on  Africa  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a 40-minute  production  com- 
pleted recently  by  MCC.  Entitled  African 
Voices,  it  features  four  Africans  who  talk 
about  their  communities  and  countries.  The  di- 
rector and  cinematographer  was  African  film- 
maker Joseph  Louw.  The  film  is  accompanied 
by  a fact  sheet  on  the  four  African  countries 
that  are  featured — Kenya,  Zaire,  Lesotho,  and 
Burkina  Faso — and  on  MCC  work  on  that 
continent.  African  Voices  is  available  for  free 
rental  as  a 16  mm  film  or  VHS  video  from  the 
Resource  Library  at  MCC,  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501,  or  from  any  other  MCC  office. 

•Giving  project  from  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. It  is  an  educational  tool  while  at  the 
same  time  raising  money  for  MCC’s  forestry 
programs  in  Nigeria,  Bangladesh,  Lebanon, 
and  Haiti.  Called  I Planted  a Tree,  the  project 
materials  include  stickers,  a bank  label,  and  an 
information  sheet.  They  are  available  from 
Meribeth  Sprunger  Kraybill  at  MCC,  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501. 

•Video  on  war-tax  resistance  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Entitled  War  Tax 
Resistance  Seminar,  it  includes  a lecture  and 


panel  discussion  presented  last  March  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  The  lecturer  is  Men- 
nonite theologian  Willard  Swartley,  and  the 
panelists  are  attorney  Kenneth  Covelens  and 
war  tax  resisters  Maynard  Shirk  and  Frank 
Albrecht.  The  video  and  accompanying  study 
guide  are  available  for  free  loan  from  MCC 
Resource  Library  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Teachers  for  China,  starting  in  August.  These 
are  two-year  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  ap- 
pointments through  China  Educational  Ex- 
change. The  teachers  are  placed  in  colleges, 
universities,  and  institutes.  They  should  have 
doctorates  or  degrees  in  the  teaching  of 
English  to  speakers  of  other  languages. 
Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 
•Communications  manager,  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid.  Responsibilities  include  managing 
the  Communications  Department  within  the 
Marketing  Division.  Requirements  include  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  communications, 
journalism,  or  English  and  experience  or  train- 
ing in  management  and  marketing  or  public 
relations.  Contact  Eunice  Culp  at  MMA,  Box 
483,  Goshen,  IN  46526;  phone  800-348-7468. 

Special  meetings:  Pete  King,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  at  Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship, 
Hesston,  Kans.,  Nov.  30— Dec.  5. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Salem,  Tofield,  Alta.:  Bruce  Boettger, 
Valerie  Boettger,  and  Dale  Lutz  by  baptism 
and  Don  Zook  by  confession  of  faith.  Pleasant 
View,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio:  Julie  Basinger, 
Tonya  Brubaker,  Beverly  Hilty,  Danelle  Kan- 
del,  Tonya  Ramer,  and  Theresa  Thompson. 
Maple  Grove,  Atglen,  Pa.:  Brett  Eby,  Michael 
Freed,  Missy  Hostetler,  Randy  Umble,  and 
Missy  Yoder. 

Change  of  address:  Laurence  Horst  from 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Pine  Lake  Fellowship  Camp, 
R.  14,  Box  272,  Meridian,  MS  39305. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Barnett,  James  and  Beverly  (Harrell),  Re- 
public of  Des  Comores,  first  child,  Cathrine 
Ruth,  Oct.  7. 

Beck,  Neal  and  Julie  (Nafziger),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  daughter,  Lindsey  Ann,  Oct.  15. 

Bontrager,  Don  and  Barb  (Beachy),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Chelsea  Alicia,  Nov.  2. 

Bucher,  Kenneth  and  Evelyn  (Brandt), 
Manheim,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Kenton 
Earl,  May  20. 

Christner,  David  and  JoEtta  (Miller), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Jen- 
nifer Nicole,  Oct.  16. 

Dennis,  Bill  and  Lori  (Oswald),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Tyler  William,  Nov.  5. 

Derstine,  L.  Michael  and  Beverly  Dawn 
(Frankenfield),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child, 
Emily  Rose,  Nov.  12. 

Egli,  David  and  Doris  (Ackerman),  Morton, 
111.,  third  son,  Caleb  Isaac,  Oct.  22. 

Esch,  Wilmer  and  Karla  (Miller),  Gap,  Pa., 
first  son,  Christopher  Jon,  July  18. 

Gerber,  Timothy  and  Michelle  (Lehman), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  first  child,  Nicholas  Jordan,  Oct. 
1. 

Gerig,  John  and  Joan,  Roanoke,  111.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Natasha  Mychal,  Nov.  1. 

Horst,  Lloyd  and  Carol  (Eshleman), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  second  son,  Jason  Michael,  Nov. 
3. 


Mennonites  help  Buddhist  monks  study  nonviolence.  Peacemaking  was  the  focus  of  a 
recent  visit  to  Thailand  by  four  Sinhalese  Buddhist  monks  from  strife-tom  Sri  Lanka. 
They  discussed  political  violence  and  peace  beliefs  with  Thai  monks. 

While  Thai  Buddhists  have  long  been  known  to  espouse  nonviolent  teachings,  a growing 
number  of  Sri  Lankan  monks  are  sympathizing  with  violent  means  to  settle  differences 
with  the  Tamils— a mostly  Hindu  minority  group  in  Sri  Lanka.  The  four  visiting  monks, 
however,  belong  to  a small  but  active  Sri  Lankan  group  called  Bhikku  Organization  for  Hu- 
manity, which  works  actively  against  racism  and  violence. 

The  visit  of  the  four  was  partially  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section.  Here  they  visit  with  Jake  Buhler,  MCC’s  country  representative  in  Thailand. 
Buhler  explained  how  he  receives  inspiration  for  his  life  from  Jesus  Christ  and  that  Men- 
nonites are  committed  to  the  nonviolence  taught  by  Jesus. 

“ Here  was  a group  who  cared  about  the  Hindus,  a minority  group  in  their  own  country,  ” 
Buhler  reflected  later.  “/  thought  of  Jesus,  also  a member  of  a dominant  religious  group, 
who  reached  out  to  the  lowly  Samaritan  woman  and  gave  her  dignity,  and  of  these  Bud- 
dhists reaching  out  to  Hindus  in  Sri  Lanka.  ” 
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Jenson,  Jim  and  Beth  (Yoder),  Everest, 
Kans.,  first  child,  Sarah  Esther,  Oct.  7. 

Kauffman,  Merle  and  Bonita  (Yoder),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jenna  Marie,  Sept.  13. 

Meiners,  Terry  and  Susan,  Sterling,  111., 
David  John,  Oct.  31. 

Nofziger,  David  and  Marjorie  (Weaver), 
Harman,  W.Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Audrey  Maria,  Oct.  23. 

Phillips,  Bob  and  Cheryl  (Forrer),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Hedy  Joy, 
Oct.  19. 

Rokey,  Ben  and  Shelley  (Hostetler),  Eureka, 
111.,  first  child,  Samuel  Joseph,  Nov.  6. 

Weber,  Bruce  and  Marjorie  (Horst),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Joshua  Horst,  Nov.  6. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Best-Reist.  Samuel  Best,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
Alliance  Church,  and  Shirley  Reist,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  by  Levi  Smoker,  June  14. 

Brumfield-Hickman.  Larry  R.  Brumfield, 
Jr.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  Patty  Louise 
Hickman,  Hampton,  Va.,  both  of  Providence 
cong.,  by  Ernest  M.  Godshall,  Oct.  25. 

Gehman-Wenger.  J.  Philip  Gehman,  Bech- 
telsville,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Carol 
Wenger,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by 
Andrew  Miller,  Sept.  27. 

Knudson-Roth.  Tim  Knudson,  Ryley,  Alta., 
Zion  cong.,  and  Verleen  Roth,  Tofield,  Alta., 
Salem  cong.,  by  Merlin  Stauffer,  June  21. 

Kuebler-Valentine.  Craig  Kuebler,  Eureka, 
111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Barbara  Valentine, 
Roanoke,  111.,  by  William  Harsin,  Sept.  27. 

Leaman-Miller.  Larry  Leaman,  Landis- 
ville,  Pa.,  Landisville  cong.,  and  Korla  Miller, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  by 
Hershey  Leaman,  Aug.  31. 

Martin-Hollinger.  Ronald  L.  Martin, 
Narvon,  Pa.,  and  Kathleen  J.  Hollinger,  Eph- 
rata,  Pa.,  both  of  Hopewell  cong.,  by  Merle 
Stoltzfus,  Nov.  8. 

Miller-Bender.  Stanley  Miller  and  Myrna 
Bender,  both  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Shalom  Men- 
nonite  Fellowship,  by  Vernon  Schertz  and 
Leon  Schrock,  Nov.  1. 

Reist-Cramton.  Allen  Reist,  Tofield,  Alta., 
Salem  cong.,  and  Jo-Ann  Cramton,  Camrose, 
Alta.,  Christian  Community  Center,  by  Terry 
Downie,  Apr.  27. 

Yoder-Goerzen.  David  J.  Yoder,  Tofield, 
Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Angie  Goerzen,  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  Foothills  cong.,  by  Bill  Bast,  Aug. 
9. 

Yoder-Stitt.  Willard  Yoder,  Jr.,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Betsy  A. 
Stitt,  Brethren  Church,  by  William  Snell,  Nov. 
1. 

Yoder-Swartzentruber.  Alvin  Ray  Yoder 
and  Rebecca  Swartzentruber,  both  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon 
E.  Bontreger,  Nov.  8. 


OBITUARIES 


Bechtel,  Norman  Huber,  son  of  Henry 
Good  and  Emma  (Huber)  Bechtel,  was  born  at 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  Mar.  5,  1911;  died  at  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1986;  aged  75  y.  On  Aug.  2, 
1932,  he  was  married  to  Irene  Souder,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  6 daughters 


(Geraldine,  Eleanor,  Lois,  Lorraine,  Doris,  and 
Dorothea),  one  son  (Wilmer),  and  2 sisters 
(Naomi  and  Grace).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Harold).  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  December  1953  and  served  the 
Pottstown  and  Lansdale  Mennonite  churches. 
He  was  a member  of  Lansdale  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Vincent 
Mennonite  Church,  Spring  City,  on  Nov.  13,  in 
charge  of  Jacob  Rittenhouse  and  Larry  Bergey; 
interment  in  Vincent  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Briskey,  Wilmer,  son  of  Joseph  and  Aman- 
nda  (Schwartz)  Briskey,  was  born  in  Defiance 
Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  16,  1921;  died  at  Fulton  Co. 
Health  Center,  Nov.  9, 1986;  aged  65  y.  On  Nov. 
28,  1946,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn  Nofziger, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Loyal 
and  George  Karagiorge),  3 daughters  (Barbara 
Hoylman,  Dianne  Wengerd,  and  Jo  Nofziger), 
4 brothers  (William,  Daniel,  Elmer,  and 
Raymond),  and  2 sisters  (Barbara  Beachey  and 
Esther  Gochenour).  He  was  a member  of 
Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  12,  in  charge  of  Charles 
Gautsche,  Roger  Steffy,  and  Robert  Wengerd. 

Diffenbach,  Naomi  M.,  daughter  of  Titus 
H.  and  Edna  (Sauder)  Martin,  was  born  at  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  July  10,  1951;  died  from  injuries 
received  when  struck  by  a car  while  walking 
near  her  home,  Sept.  19,  1986;  aged  35  y.  On 
Dec.  28,  1973,  she  was  married  to  Abram  Dif- 
fenbach, Jr.,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
her  parents,  5 sisters  (Elizabeth  S.,  Mary  Alice, 
Phoebe  M.,  Rhoda  S.,  and  Esther),  and  3 
brothers  (Mark  S.,  Benjamin  S.,  and  Isaac  J.). 
She  was  a member  of  First  Deaf  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Mell- 
inger  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  23,  in  charge 
of  Donald  Good  and  Paul  M.  Zehr;  interment  in 
Mellinger  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Driver,  Harold  Weaver,  son  of  Rhodes  and 
Anna  (Weaver)  Driver,  was  born  at  Hinton, 
Va.,  Jan.  7, 1916;  died  of  Alzheimer’s  disease  at 
Virginia  Mennonite  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Nov.  7,  1986;  aged  70  y.  On  Oct.  5, 1946,  he  was 
married  to  Athalyn  Howard,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Robert),  one 
daughter  (Nancy  Kisamore),  2 grandchildren, 
and  4 sisters.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Bruce).  He  was  a member  of  Har- 
risonburg Mennonite  Church,  where  memorial 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  10,  in  charge  of 
Herman  Ropp  and  Roy  D.  Roth;  interment  in 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Espigh,  Fenton  S.,  son  of  Paul  S.  and  Sarah 
(Harshbarger)  Espigh,  was  born  in  Bratton 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  14,  1900;  died  of  heart  failure 
at  his  home  on  Nov.  1,  1986;  aged  86  y.  In  1920, 
he  was  married  to  Ruth  T.  Renninger,  who 
died  in  1974.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Lorma 
Bishop,  Alice  Yoder,  Esther  Esh,  and  Jean  Au- 
rand),  2 sons  (Cecil  and  Clyde),  14  grand- 
children, 12  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Paul  Espigh),  and  one  sister  (Gladys  Kauff- 
man). He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Clair).  He  was  a member  of  Mattawana  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  4,  in  charge  of  Leon  Yoder  and 
Samuel  Kauffman;  interment  in  Pine  Glen 
Cemetery. 

Gross,  Charles  E.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Eliza- 
beth (Schiffler)  Gross,  was  born  at  Roseland, 
Nebr.,  May  25,  1909;  died  at  Good  Samaritan 
Village,  Hastings,  Nebr.,  Oct.  31,  1986;  aged  77 
y.  Survivors  are  Timna  Kindsfater,  Mary 
Stansbury,  Lois  Zoss,  and  Wayne.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 sisters  and  5 brothers.  He 
was  a member  of  Roseland  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Brand- 
Wilson  Memorial  Home,  in  charge  of  W.  C. 
Westman;  interment  in  Roseland  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Martin,  Rhoda  M.,  daughter  of  Joseph  H. 
and  Ida  (Strife)  Eshleman,  was  born  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  June  30, 1893;  died  at  Mosby 
Manor  Nursing  Home,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Nov.  2,  1986;  aged  93  y.  In  October  1915,  she 
was  married  to  Jacob  E.  Martin,  who  died  on 


June  9,  1973.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Jacob  E.,  J. 
Mark,  Paul  H.,  Joseph  B.  and  James  R.),  17 
grandchildren,  and  22  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Pike  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  5,  in 
charge  of  Charles  Heatwole,  John  Risser,  and 
Timothy  Korver;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Neuenschwander,  Carrie  Lehman, 

daughter  of  Silas  and  Bertha  (Nussbaum) 
Lehman,  was  born  at  Kidron,  Ohio,  Dec.  3, 
1921;  died  at  Brenn-Field  Nursing  Center,  Orr- 
ville, Ohio,  Nov.  6,  1986.  On  May  2,  1942,  she 
was  married  to  Paul  A.  Neuenschwander,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Kathleen  Zendt,  Norma  Burkholder,  Shirley 
Hochstetler,  and  Janet  Hostetler),  2 sons  (Ken- 
neth and  Arthur),  and  3 sisters  (Idella  Geiser, 
Bessie  Nussbaum,  and  Mary  Lehman).  She 
was  a member  of  Sonnenberg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  9,  in  charge  of  David  Garber  and  Delvin 
Nussbaum;  interment  in  the  Sonnenberg 
Cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Aaron  F.,  son  of  Stephen  and 
Sara  (Fisher)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  at 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  Apr.  3,  1895;  died  at  his 
home  in  Paradise,  Pa.,  Oct.,  15, 1986;  aged  91  y. 
On  Dec.  8,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Katie 
Stoltzfus,  who  died  on  Dec.  11, 1919.  On  Mar.  9, 
1929,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Lapp,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Fran 
Gehman),  one  son  (Melvin  R.),  5 grandchildren, 
6 great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Stephen), 
and  2 sisters  (Malinda  Lapp  and  Lizzie 
Stoltzfus).  In  1949,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  served  the  Media  Mennonite 
Church.  In  1952,  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  the 
Maple  Grove  district.  He  was  a member  of 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of  R. 
Clair  Umble,  Herman  Glick,  Richard  Umble, 
and  Phillip  Freed;  interment  in  Maple  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Millie  Stauffer,  daughter  of  John 
L.  and  Barbara  (Roth)  Stauffer,  was  born  at 
Milford,  Nebr.,  Feb.  4,  1900;  died  of  congestive 
heart  failure  at  Tofield  Hospital,  Tofield,  Alta., 
July  24,  1986;  aged  86  y.  In  1918,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Ezra  L.  Yoder,  who  died  on  Apr.  30, 
1963.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Gladys, 
Marge  Boettger,  and  Fern  Lehman),  one  son 
(Donald),  13  grandchildren,  9 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Ida  King).  She  was  a 
member  of  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  July  26,  in  charge 
of  Levi  Smoker;  interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided,  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111., 
Dec.  3-6 

Christian  Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  Dec.  16-18 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  23-24 

Congregational  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
23-25 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sa3k.,  Jan.  29 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Jan.  30-31 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12 
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Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Canadian  evangelicals  don’t  think 
nuclear  war  will  occur,  says  poll 

A majority  of  Canadian  evangelicals, 
responding  to  a magazine  poll,  indicated 
that  they  do  not  believe  a world-scale  nu- 
clear war  will  occur.  A recent  issue  of 
Faith  Today,  published  by  Evangelical 
Fellowship  of  Canada,  analyzes  the  poll’s 
responses. 

Some  television  evangelists  have  been 
criticized  for  hawkish  attitudes  and  their 
graphic  nuclear  Armageddon  predictions. 
But  44  percent  of  evangelicals  responding 
to  the  poll  rejected  the  suggestion  that 
the  Bible  predicts  a global,  nuclear  ho- 
locaust. Another  35  percent  responded 
that  they  don’t  know. 

Evangelicals  stress  that  the  second 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ  will  climax  his- 
tory. Critics  have  contended  that  this  em- 
phasis has  made  them  indifferent  to  suf- 
fering and  to  the  nuclear  threat.  The  poll 
revealed  otherwise.  Only  20  percent  felt 
that  their  belief  in  the  return  of  Jesus 
Christ  makes  the  nuclear  peril  irrelevant. 

An  increasing  number  indicated  in- 
volvement in  peace  initiatives  and  peace 
movements.  Nearly  20  percent  are  pac- 
ifists or  “nuclear  pacifists.”  For  most,  the 
stabilizing  factor  is  that  God  is  in  ulti- 
mate control  of  history. 

Interracial  Christian  fellowship  helps 
break  barriers  in  South  Africa 

At  a time  of  growing  racial  polarization 
and  conflict  in  South  Africa,  a multiracial 
fellowship  of  Christians  has  been  slowly 
and  quietly  making  inroads.  From  a 
handful  of  people  in  Pretoria  in  1984,  it 
has  grown  to  several  thousand  people  in 
11  cities.  It  is  called  Koinonia  and  was 
launched  with  the  aim  to  establish  rela- 
tionships and  friendships  across  the  color 
and  ethnic  barriers  to  prepare  for  the 
post-apartheid  era. 

The  driving  force  behind  this  new  in- 
formal movement  is  a white  dissident 
theologian,  Nico  Smith.  He  is  a former 
professor  at  the  pro-apartheid  white 
Dutch  Reformed  university  in  Stellen- 
bosch. For  a number  of  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  powerful  right-wing  Afri- 
kaner Broederbond. 

Four  years  ago,  he  abandoned  his 
professorship,  left  the  white  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
black  congregation  in  the  impoverished 
black  ghetto  of  Mamelodi  just  outside 
Pretoria. 

Smith,  who  grew  up  and  lived  his  entire 
life  in  a rigidly  structured  apartheid  so- 
ciety, said  he  was  troubled  by  the  es- 


trangement, ignorance,  and  suspicion 
that  characterized  the  relationship 
between  the  race  groups.  He  began  think- 
ing about  the  fellowship  group  when  he 
felt  that  “something  had  to  be  done  to 
counter  the  frightening  effects  of 
apartheid  in  having  totally  alienated 
blacks.” 


Canadian  bishop  says  church  cannot 
evade  issue  of  women  priests 

The  Catholic  women’s  movement 
showed  signs  of  renewed  vigor  as  nearly 
2,500  Catholic  women  attended  a recent 
major  conference  in  Washington  marked 
by  calls  for  change  in  church  policies.  The 
gathering  heard  appeals  from  leading 
theologians,  church  women’s  leaders,  and 
even  a Canadian  bishop  to  continue  press- 
ing their  causes  despite  resistance  by 
Vatican  leaders. 

The  participants,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  nuns,  examined  a wide  range 
of  theological  and  social  issues  relating  to 
women.  Speeches  often  gravitated  toward 
the  increasingly  volatile  issue  of  priestly 
ordination,  barred  to  women  under 
church  law. 

Bishop  Remi  De  Roo  of  Victoria,  B.C., 
declared  that  the  church  can  no  longer 
sidestep  the  question  of  women  priests 
and  that  to  continue  doing  so  will  cause 
serious  harm  to  the  church. 


Survey  latest  sign  of  disappearing 
mainline  churches  in  Europe 

Mainline  Christians  in  England  have 
shown,  by  their  lack  of  church  attendance 
and  by  their  answers  to  a recent  survey, 
that  they  are  finding  the  church  irrele- 
vant to  life  and  what  they  believe.  The 
survey  is  the  latest  indication  of  a decline 
in  religious  practice  throughout  Europe,  a 
development  that  increasingly  is  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  church  scholars  and 
historians.  Some  thinkers  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  speculate  that  the  “post-Chris- 
tian era  of  European  history”  has  already 
begun. 

The  new  edition  of  United  Kingdom 
Christian  Handbook  reports  that  since 
1980  the  number  of  active  Christians  in 
that  country  has  shrunk  from  7.5  million 
to  7 million  and  will  drop  another  half 
million  by  1992. 

Where  did  the  Christian  Church  in 
Europe  go  wrong?  Why  did  the  European 
churches  “lose  their  nerve” — even  their 
“soul” — in  the  20th  century?  Social 
scientists,  historians,  and  scholars  will 
undoubtedly  struggle  with  these  ques- 
tions far  into  the  future.  Today,  only  the 
result  is  clear:  just  a fraction  of  Europe’s 
400  million  people  consider  themselves 
Christian  believers,  and  a large  number 
of  them  are  in  communist  countries. 

Ironically,  it  is  in  some  of  the  officially 
atheist  Eastern  European  countries,  Po- 


land in  particular,  where  the  highest  per- 
centage of  the  population  regularly  goes 
to  church.  And  more  Soviet  than  French 
people  say  they  believe  in  God. 


Southern  Baptist  fundamentalists  close 
to  gaining  control  of  boards 

For  eight  years,  fundamentalists  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  have 
elected  one  of  their  own  as  the  conven- 
tion’s president.  Now  they  are  finally 
strong  enough  to  begin  removing 
liberalism  from  America’s  largest 
Protestant  denomination.  A recent  inde- 
pendent survey  shows  that  funda- 
mentalists— who  believe  the  Bible  is  the 
literal  word  of  God — are  on  the  verge  of 
gaining  absolute  control  over  the  conven- 
tion’s key  governing  boards. 

When  they  do  they  will  have  the  power 
to  put  a conservative  stamp  on  their  de- 
nomination because  they  will  control  its 
six  seminaries,  which  teach  12,000  minis- 
terial students  each  year;  its  7,000  mis- 
sionaries in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
and  the  thousands  of  books  and 
pamphlets  that  reach  millions  of 
Southern  Baptist  readers. 

Southern  Baptist  moderates  say  that 
fundamentalists  are  rejecting  a historic 
spirit  of  diversity  and  toleration  within 
the  14.5-million-member  denomination. 
In  response,  fundamentalists  argue  that 
they  represent  the  denomination’s  emerg- 
ing majority,  that  they  are  energizing 
Southern  Baptist  life  and  rescuing  it  from 
the  decline  experienced  by  religious 
groups  that  have  succumbed  to  the 
enfeebling  spirit  of  liberalism. 

Evangelical  guidelines  on  war/peace 
seek  to  avoid  extremes 

The  National  Association  of  Evangel- 
icals has  issued  a set  of  guidelines  de- 
signed to  help  evangelicals  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  political  right  and  left  in 
thinking  about  war  and  peace  isssues. 
The  47-page  pamphlet  is  part  of  its  new 
Peace,  Freedom,  and  Security  Studies 
Program  and  is  designed  to  help  the 
agency  and  its  more  than  10  million 
constituents  “challenge  both  ends  of  the 
political  spectrum,  charting  new  ground 
ahead  of  the  present  argument,”  accord- 
ing to  NAE  executive  director  Billy 
Melvin. 

A major  objective  of  the  NAE  program 
is  to  promote  non-violent  alternatives  to 
war  and  to  change  attitudes  in  both  the 
American  and  Soviet  governments.  The 
document  acknowledges  that  there  are 
several  perspectives  in  the  evangelical 
community  on  war  and  peace  issues.  It 
says  that  “the  Mennonites  and  the 
Brethren  are  among  the  proponents  of 
the  pacifist  position,  while  those  in  the 
Reformed  tradition  have  often  endorsed  a 
‘just  war’  perspective.” 
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Letter  to  President  Stoltzfus 


Respected  Colleague: 

I have  received  a copy  of  your  October  21  letter  regard- 
ing the  question  of  social  dancing  at  Goshen  College.  You 
state  that  for  25  years  dancing  has  been  an  issue  of 
contention  at  the  college  and  finally  you  have  decided,  ex- 
perimentally, to  permit  dancing  on  the  campus.  The  al- 
ternative, you  have  discovered,  is  that  some  students  will 
dance  off  campus  and  that  can  turn  out  badly,  with  even 
the  police  involved.  Clearly  this  is  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion for  a college  in  the  Anabaptist  tradition. 

So,  according  to  your  letter,  “we  are  convinced  that  we 
can  provide  a more  wholesome  environment  for  student 
activities  by  permitting  dancing  on  campus,”  and  so  you 
are  permitting  a temporary  exception  to  the  anti-dance 
policy.  You  point  out  also  that  the  pressure  on  the  college 
has  come  from  students  who  learned  dancing  in  their 
home  communities  and  who  consider  it  an  unfair  limita- 
tion on  their  liberties  to  have  the  college  forbid  what  the 
home  congregations  permitted — or  at  least  overlooked. 
Your  letter,  you  say,  “is  an  invitation  ...  to  give  us 
counsel.” 

I laid  your  letter  aside  as  an  issue  which  I instinctively 
prefer  not  to  face.  For  I am  a traditionalist  and  have  an 
increasing  respect  for  the  concerns  which  give  rise  to 
traditional  taboos.  I must  confess  that  I have  not  felt  de- 
prived by  the  dancing  prohibition.  As  somebody  once  ob- 
served about  the  Ten  Commandments,  there  is  a lot  of 
free  air  around  them.  Although  as  a sometime 
prooftexter  I cannot  find  any  prohibition  of  dancing  in  the 
Bible,  I am  confident  that  our  forebears  had  something 
important  in  mind  when  they  questioned  its  suitability. 

Yet  it  is  a new  day  and  a new  set  of  dynamics  and  we 
must  face  today’s  issues  on  their  own  terms.  Seeking  to 
reflect  on  the  issue  in  a responsible  manner,  I shared 
copies  of  your  letter  with  a group  of  my  peers.  They  de- 
clined to  discuss  it,  reasoning  that  they  had  higher 
priorities  for  their  time  and  that  we  do,  after  all,  have  a 
Board  of  Education.  I sensed  in  this  something  akin  to  my 
own  response— that  we  have  chosen  you  to  lead  the 
college  and  we  anticipate  that  you  with  the  faculty  and 
overseers  will  make  responsible  decisions  about  life  on  a 
Christian  college  campus. 

I was  interested  also  in  a few  other  bits  of  data  that 
came  to  my  attention.  I heard  several  constituents  discuss- 
ing the  matter  and  concluding  that  it  was  high  time  the 
college  permitted  dancing.  I heard  also  a report  that  in 
my  own  community  young  people  from  Mennonite  homes 
have  been  dancing  for  five  years  and  I didn’t  know  it.  So  it 
appears  that  if  anyone  has  let  anyone  down,  it  has  been 
we  who  have  not  faced  the  issue  at  home. 


Is  there  anything  more  to  say?  Yes,  I think  there  is.  I 
think  that  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  no-dancing 
policy  is  only  a temporary  solution.  We  all  must  think  be- 
yond this  to  the  kind  of  church  we  want  to  have. 

There  are  times  when  the  most  important  matter  on 
the  agenda  is  the  removal  of  old  taboos  which  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  I never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the 
freedom  with  which  the  Jerusalem  Conference,  reported 
in  Acts  15,  removed  circumcision  as  a requirement  for 
membership  in  the  Gentile  Christian  Church.  They 
seemed  to  recognize  that  the  practice  of  circumcision  was 
getting  in  the  way  of  the  mission.  But  they  also 
recognized  that  the  leaders  themselves  as  well  as  the  new 
people  needed  to  “be  saved  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus”  (Acts  15:11). 

An  apocryphal  anecdote  which  I heard  years  ago  tells  of 
an  old  lady  touring  Westminster  Abbey.  After  hearing 
the  history  and  gazing  at  the  statuary,  she  inquired  inno- 
cently, “Has  anyone  been  saved  here  lately?”  More  defini- 
tive are  the  words  of  Paul  who  wrestled  mightily  with  the 
issues  of  faith  and  works  and  concluded  that  “neither  cir- 
cumcision counts  for  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a 
new  creation”  (Gal.  6:15). 

My  question  to  you  is,  how  many  have  been  saved  in 
our  church  schools  lately?  By  this  I do  not  mean  a mass 
evangelism  prayer  room  necessarily,  although  I have  no 
objection  to  this.  I have  in  mind  what  William  H. 
Willimon  wrote  recently,  that  “the  church  must  again 
take  seriously  the  task  of  making  Christians — of  forming 
a peculiar  people. . . . Decisions  are  fine.  But  decisions 
that  are  not  reinforced  by  the  community  tend  to  be 
short-lived.  A Christianity  without  Christian  formation 
is  no  match  for  the  powerful  social  forces  at  work  within 
our  society”  (“Making  Christians  in  a Secular  World,”  The 
Christian  Century,  Oct.  22, 1986).  What  he  is  saying,  if  I 
understand  correctly,  is  something  our  church  has  known 
for  a long  time:  we  can’t  count  on  the  culture  to  sustain 
our  spiritual  lives.  We  ourselves  need  to  proclaim  the 
good  news  of  God’s  love  and  the  call  to  discipleship.  And 
we  need  to  practice  a manner  of  life  that  tells  all  we  are 
on  the  way  with  Jesus. 

The  early  church  was  formed  by  people  who  confessed 
loyalty  to  Jesus  first  of  all  and  then  set  out  to  find  what 
that  meant  in  their  ongoing  life.  We  have  called  you  and 
your  colleagues  to  represent  the  church  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a radical  tradition  which  we  ourselves  can  scarcely 
abide.  Who  really  wants  to  be  “crucified  with  Christ” 

(Gal.  2:20)?  Yet  numbers  of  us  are  convinced  that  it  is  the 
only  route  to  wholeness. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A drama  of  faith:  Act  2 

Mary  learns  about  the  choice  of  faith 


A drama  of  faith:  Act  2 


Mary  learns  about  the  choice  of  faith 


by  Wally  Fahrer 

Program  notes:  Unlike  Elizabeth,  Mary  was  a very 
“improper'’  actress  for  the  drama  about  to  unfold.  She 
was  obscure  and  of  no  consequence  to  the  aristocratic 
families  of  Jerusalem.  Galilee  was  considered  far  away 
from  the  main  stage  of  God’s  activity.  She  would  have 
been  declared  unfit  by  her  own  society  for  any  major  role 
in  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  Oh,  perhaps  she  could  have  a 
small  supportive  role.  It  would  be  all  right  for  her  to  be  a 
righteous  wife  to  Joseph  and  bear  him  children,  but  not 
much  more.  Certainly  not  becoming  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah!  How  puzzling,  then,  as  the  scene  unfolds  with 
the  angel’s  greeting. 

“Greetings,  Mary,  you  who  are  highly  favored!  The 
Lord  is  with  you.” 

(It’s  no  wonder  that  Mary  was  troubled  and  wondered 
what  this  greeting  was  supposed  to  mean.)  And  what 
news  the  angel  brought! 

“Do  not  be  afraid,  Mary,  you  have  found  favor  with 
God.  You  will  be  with  child  and  give  birth  to  a son,  and 
you  are  to  give  him  the  name  Jesus.  He  will  be  great  and 
will  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High.  The  Lord  God  will 
give  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  will  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever;  his  kingdom  will  never 
end.” 

(Now  we  might  be  tempted  to  respond  with  a “who, 
me?”  or  a “Come  on  now,”  but  Mary  responded  in  an 
entirely  different  way.)  Hers  was  a response  of  confi- 
dence, a response  of  faith  which  was  free  to  inquire. 

“How  will  this  be,  since  I am  a virgin?” 

Contrast  this  with  Zechariah’s  response,  “How  can  this 
be?”  The  angel’s  explanation  meant  that  Mary  was 
confronted  with  an  awesome  and  frightening  choice. 

“The  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon  you,  and  the  power  of 
the  Most  High  will  overshadow  you.  So  the  holy  one  to  be 
born  will  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  Even  Elizabeth  your 
relative  is  going  to  have  a child  in  her  old  age,  and  she 
who  was  said  to  be  barren  is  in  her  sixth  month.  For 

Wally  Fahrer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker 
in  England.  He  and  his  family  are  currently  on  a one-year  North 
American  assignment.  This  article  is  the  second  of  a four-part  Advent 
series  adapted  from  a series  presented  at  London  Mennonite  Fellowship 
two  years  ago  by  the  author  and  three  others— Dana  Mills-Powell,  June 
Osborne,  and  Marian  Landis. 


nothing  is  impossible  with  God.” 

Notes:  The  traditional  reasons  for  the  virgin  birth  have 
come  under  increasing  scrutiny.  The  idea  that  Mary  had 
to  be  a virgin  in  order  for  Jesus  to  be  born  free  of  sin — 
that  idea  does  not  find  support  in  the  Scriptures  because 
it  assumes  that  sin  is  imparted  in  intercourse.  Such  an 


Through  Mary’s  choice — free 
and  deliberate — she  let  God 
begin  his  plan  of  salvation. 


assumption  has  led  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  all 
sorts  of  distortions  like  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary, 
her  immaculate  conception,  and  even  her  assumption  into 
heaven  without  facing  death. 

Let’s  forget  the  theological  reasons  for  a minute,  and 
think  about  the  emotional  impact  of  such  a choice.  What 
Gabriel  was  asking  Mary  to  do  was  to  bear  God ’s  son  “ille- 
gitimately. ”His  birth  would  be  a scandal.  It  would,  above 
all  else,  put  her  beyond  the  limits  of  acceptability. 
Imagine  what  might  be  going  on  in  her  mind. 

“The  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon  me.  Then  I will  have 
no  husband.  And  the  child  I bear  will  have  no  father.  He 
will  bring  no  honor  to  Joseph.  And  he  will  bring  disgrace 
to  me.  Is  this  God’s  plan:  A king  born  without  a father 
and  a disgrace  to  his  mother?  A king  whose  father  is  God? 
Is  this  his  plan?  The  ‘Son  of  God,’  the  angel  said.  Not  the 
son  of  Joseph.  Not  the  son  of  David.  The  son  of  God!  What 
was  that  Scripture?  ‘He  was  despised  and  rejected  by 
men,  a man  of  sorrows  and  familiar  with  suffering.’  Am  I 
to  bear  disgrace  from  my  relatives  and  friends  that  this 
child  might  know  suffering?  Am  I to  exchange  the 
disgrace  of  my  family  for  the  honor  of  being  the  mother 
of  the  Son  of  God?  Is  this  God’s  plan?  Am  I to  carry 
within  me  the  Son  of  God?  To  be  pregnant  with  the  life  of 
God?  And  for  this  am  I to  risk  the  rejection  of  the  world? 
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Is  this  what  I am  being  asked  to  do?” 

“I  am  the  Lord’s  servant,  may  it  be  to  me  as  you  have 
said.” 

And  so  through  Mary’s  choice — free  and  deliberate  (not 
through  the  acquiescent  subservience  of  a “have  your  way 
with  me,”  in  which  she  would  lose  her  own  identity,  but  in 
a free  choice  of  a “yes”  to  God) — she  let  God  begin  his 
plan  of  salvation.  Through  her,  many  more  men  and 


women,  equally  “unfit”  and  of  no  consequence  to  the 
world,  would  be  pregnant  with  the  Son  of  God — not  in 
their  bodies,  but  in  their  spirits.  For  God  would  break 
with  the  place  of  power  in  the  world,  end  the  curse  with 
its  “lording  over,”  and  redefine  the  meaning  of  fa- 
therhood. Fatherhood:  not  the  power  of  status  and  privi- 
lege to  sanction  respectability,  but  love  which  surrenders 
power.  And  all  would  be  free  to  call  him  “Father.”  ^ 


HEAR,  HEAR! 


Misconceptions  about 
Holy  Spirit  renewal 

The  other  day  I got  an  urgent  call  from 
another  state  by  a pastor  who  desired 
counsel.  He  was  agitated  because  he  dis- 
covered that  many  persons  who  are  not 
“filled  with  the  Spirit”  believe  that  the 
only  difference  between  them  and  others 
is  the  expressiveness  in  worship  like  rais- 
ing their  hands  and  clapping. 

He  went  on  to  delineate  other  common 
misconceptions  they  have  about  renewed 
individuals,  such  as  arriving  at  their 
theology  only  from  their  experience  while 
the  rest  get  theirs  from  the  Bible.  He 
added  that  many  believe  that  all  these 
Spirit-filled  people  espouse  uncritically 
the  beliefs  of  popular  television  evan- 
gelists who  preach  a “prosperity”  doc- 
trine, take  a “say  it  and  claim  it”  stance, 
and  claim  “healing  without  fail”  and 
“tongues  for  everyone.” 

Without  denying  a measure  of  truth  in 
what  these  preachers  are  saying,  he 
avowed  emphatically  that  no  one  may  lay 
all  these  extreme  positions  on  the 
“renewed”  people  today  any  more  than  the 
extremists  among  the  early  Anabaptists 
were  characteristic  of  all  our  Mennonite 
forbears. 

In  his  own  mind  he  is  crystal  clear  that 
everyone  who  is  a Christian  has  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  he  claims  there  is  a deeper, 


usually  subsequent,  experience  called  the 
baptism  or  filling  of  the  Spirit  that  has  a 
dramatic  influence  on  persons  who  yield 
themselves  to  it. 

What  about  our  brother’s  concern?  Cer- 
tainly we  should  not  permit  conflicts  or 
suspicions  between  fellow  Christians  on 
so  important  an  issue  to  continue.  Let  me 
make  a few  observations  on  how  we  may 
defuse  these  points  of  tension. 

Let’s  listen  to  what  these  renewed 
people  are  really  saying  before  we  brand 
them  as  elitists  or  with  a “holier-than- 
thou”  attitude.  What  has  happened  to 
these  persons  that  changed  them  from 
staid,  traditional  Mennonites  to 
exhuberant  promoters  of  praise  in  wor- 
ship and  witnesses  for  Jesus? 

Is  there  actually  a “baptism  in  the 
Spirit”  subsequent  to  conversion?  Our 
brother  would  tell  us  that  millions  of 
Christians  will  answer  with  a resounding 
Yes!  If  this  claim  to  a Holy  Spirit  baptism 
is  true,  is  it  possible  that  even  I could 
experience  this  enthusiasm? 

Our  brother  would  be  quick  to  inform 
us  that  this  Holy  Spirit  renewal  has 
brought  new  life  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
Mennonite  Church  and  has  sparked  moti- 
vation for  church  planting  like  nothing 
else  on  our  current  Mennonite  horizon. 

Is  this  “Spirit-filling”  just  a flash  in  the 
pan,  a theological  fad  that  is  destined  to 
fade  away  rather  quickly?  Or  might  this 
turn  of  events  in  modern  Christendom 
actually  be  the  “wind  of  the  Spirit”  sent 
by  God  in  our  time  for  the  renewing  of 
the  church?  If  so,  God  forbid  that  I should 
be  among  those  that  withstand  it.  Let  me 
rather  step  into  this  renewing  stream  and 
experience  the  blessing  for  myself  and 


then  promote  it  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Our  brother’s  agitation  should  be 
answered.  His  mind  should  be  set  at  ease 
that  he  is  one  of  us  and  we  accept  him  and 
his  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
authentic. — Roy  S.  Koch,  executive 
secretary , Mennonite  Renewal  Services 


Good  tidings 

Immanuel— God  with  us— 
Good  tidings  of  great  joy! 

A light,  a hope,  a comfort 
that  nothing  can  destroy. 

Immanuel — God  with  us — 
who  never  shall  depart. 

The  God  of  all  the  ages 
is  God  within  the  heart. 

A baby  in  a manger, 
a monarch  on  a throne — 
but  as  a Savior  dying 
He  makes  himself  our  own. 

His  service  be  our  pleasure, 

His  praise  our  hearts’  employ— 
Immanuel — God  with  us — 
Good  tidings  of  great  joy! 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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The  Ten- Year  Goals  and  all  that 


Are  the  goals  realistic? 


by  Simon  Pellew 

I arrived  in  North  America  in  August  1985,  just  after 
the  General  Assembly  at  Ames  85  had  agreed  on  the  Men- 
nonite  Church’s  Ten-Year  Goals.  These  goals  have  stirred 
the  imaginations  and  pens  of  church  members.  I have 
read  articles  and  letters  both  in  favor  and  against  them, 
but  I have  been  struck  by  how  few  facts  people  have.  The 
arguments  seem  to  be  based  on  feelings  and  hunch. 

In  this  article  I will  discuss  the  results  of  some  research 
I did  for  Inter-Mennonite  Home  Ministries  Council  and 
give  some  data  which  will  provide  some  hard  information 
for  the  debate  about  the  goals. 

Very  ambitious.  At  first  sight  the  goals  appear  to  be 
unrealistic.  Table  1 compares  the  growth  rates  achieved 
by  some  of  the  most  successful  denominations  over  the 
last  two  decades.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ten-Year  Goals  are 
very  ambitious  and,  if  they  are  achieved,  they  will  make 
the  Mennonite  Church  the  denomination  with  the  highest 
growth  rate  since  World  War  II.  The  current  annual  net 
growth  rate  of  the  Mennonite  Church  is  estimated  to  be 
nine-tenths  of  one  percent. 


Table  1.  Comparison  of  growth  rates  of  several  of  the  fastest- 
growing  denominations  1965-1975.  * 

% increase  % annual 

1965-75  growth  rate 


Assemblies  of  God 

37 

3.2 

Seventh-Day  Adventist 

36 

3.2 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 

29 

2.6 

Southern  Baptist 

18 

1.7 

Mennonite  goals  1985-95 

50 

U-l 

Perhaps  the  question  which  needs  to  be  asked  first  is 
whether  Mennonites  want  to  achieve  the  goals.  Striving 
to  meet  the  goals  will  mean  changing  the  nature  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  as  new  people  join  the  church  and  as 
the  church  becomes  more  urban.  It  will  also  mean  that 
comfortable  fellowships  will  be  disturbed  as  adjustments 
are  made  to  welcome  and  incorporate  these  new  people. 
But  if  the  will  exists  then,  by  God’s  grace,  the  church  can 
grow. 

In  autumn  1985  a survey  was  sent  to  the  pastors  of  412 
Mennonite  or  Mennonite-related  congregations  in  the 
four  denominations  involved  in  Inter-Mennonite  Home 
Ministries  Council.  It  was  sent  to  congregations  located  in 
metropolitan  areas  with  populations  over  500,000  and  was 

*Source:  Dean  R.  Hoge  and  David  A.  Roozen,  Understanding  Church 
Growth  (Pilgrim,  1979),  p.  187. 
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conducted  research  and  wrote  this  article  while  studying  during  the 
1985-86  academic  year  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Church  of  England. 


designed  to  gather  information  on  the  strengths  and 
needs  of  current  urban  congregations. 

About  60  percent  (253)  of  the  congregations 
responded,  representing  a broad  cross-section  of  locations 
ranging  from  small  town  to  inner  city.  That’s  because 
many  congregations  surveyed  are  considered  part  of  a 
large  metropolitan  area  like  Philadelphia,  but  are  located 
in  surrounding  cities  and  towns  with  populations  of  less 


The  goals  reflect  the  mood  of 
the  churches.  I believe  they 
can  be  met. 


than  500,000.  (Eighty-five  of  the  253  congregations  are 
located  in  population  centers  of  less  than  25,000.) 

The  survey  findings  help  to  interpret  why  some  con- 
gregations grow  while  others  remain  static  or  decline. 
They  also  reveal  some  strengths  and  dreams  of  the 
surveyed  congregations. 

The  Mennonite  Church  was  found  to  have  more  declin- 
ing and  static  congregations  than  the  other  Mennonite 
and  related  denominations,  while  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
have  more  rapidly  growing  churches.  But,  unlike  most 
non-Mennonite  denominations,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  relationship  between  church  size  and  the  rate  of 
growth.  For  most  denominations  large  churches  have 
lower  growth  rates  than  small  churches,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  happen  with  Mennonite  churches. 

So  why  should  some  churches  grow  and  others  decline? 
This  study  gives  a few  clues.  Some  theories  of  church 
growth  say  that  churches  with  clearly  defined  goals  for 
growth  and  church  planting  tend  to  grow  faster.  Other 
theories  hold  that  a church  with  a clear  identity  and  ex- 
pectations of  membership  will  grow.  The  survey  allowed 
us  to  examine  this  question  of  strategy  and/or  a 
covenant.  Table  2 shows  how  these  are  related  to  how  the 
churches  grow. 


Table  2.  The  impact  of  having 

a strategy  and/or  a covenant 

on  church  growth. 

Has  Has 

Rapid 

Slight 

Static/ 

covenant  strategy 

growth 

growth 

declining 

Total 

yes  yes 

6% 

16% 

8% 

30% 

yes  no 

5 

11 

11 

27 

no  yes 

1 

8 

6 

15 

no  no 

1 

10 

17 

28 

13% 

b 5 % 

b2% 

100% 
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Table  2 shows  that  the  highest  proportion  of  churches 
with  low  growth  or  decline  have  neither  covenant  nor 
strategy.  It  also  seems  that  having  a covenant  is  more  im- 
portant than  having  a strategy;  churches  without  a 
covenant  are  not  likely  to  have  rapid  growth.  This  might 
explain  the  good  growth  rates  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ; 


If  the  goals  are  achieved,  they 
will  make  the  Mennonite 
Church  the  denomination  with 
the  highest  growth  rate  since 
World  War  II. 


they  insist  that  people  commit  themselves  to  a covenant 
to  become  members. 

Signs  of  growth.  Of  course  having  a strategy  and/or  a 
covenant  does  not  mean  a church  will  grow;  eight  percent 
of  the  churches  have  both  but  are  still  static  or  declining. 
But  if  having  a strategy  reflects  the  church’s  belief  in  the 
future  mission  and  growth  of  the  church  and  if  it  shows 
the  congregation  believes  in  the  future  of  the  church,  then 
it  is  a good  sign  of  the  potential  of  that  church  to  grow. 
Similarly,  if  the  covenant  reflects  the  congregation’s 
belief  that  joining  the  church  is  a significant  step  with 
responsibilities  and  duties  and  a commitment  to  live  a 
Christian  life  and  draw  other  people  into  the  fellowship, 
then  having  a covenant  is  a sign  of  a dynamic,  faithful 
congregation. 

Congregations  have  widely  different  growth  patterns 
and  these  probably  reflect  both  institutional  differences 
within  the  churches  and  differences  in  vitality  and  en- 
thusiasm about  the  Christian  life  and  mission.  But  what 
does  the  future  hold  for  the  Mennonite  Church?  Do  more 
churches  want  to  grow,  and  if  yes,  can  they? 

The  questionnaire  asked  pastors  to  list  the  strengths  of 
their  congregations  and  their  dreams  for  the  church  in 
the  next  three  years.  The  greatest  strength  in  the 
churches  was  fellowship,  followed  by  lay  involvement; 
evangelism  and  social  service  came  out  very  low.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  Mennonite  Church  is  in  a poor 
position  to  meet  the  Ten-Year  Goals.  But  the  dream  of  63 
percent  of  all  the  churches  was  to  improve  their  evange- 
lism. If  the  pastors  reflect  the  views  of  their  congrega- 
tions, then  the  vast  majority  of  Mennonite  churches  are 
dreaming  of  doing  more  evangelism.  Will  they  succeed? 

The  survey  results  refute  the  myth  that  congregations 
which  care  about  evangelism  and  recruitment  of  new 


members — church  growth — don’t  care  about  ministries  of 
peace,  justice,  and  compassion. 

For  example,  33  congregations  indicated  they  are 
experiencing  rapid  growth.  Those  congregations  have  a 
much  larger  than  average  involvement  in  ministries  such 
as  housing  assistance  for  the  poor,  one-to-one  visitation, 
peace/justice  work,  refugee  assistance,  and  new  visitor 
activities. 

Conversely,  105  congregations  indicated  they  were 
experiencing  static  or  declining  growth.  Compared  to  the 
rapidly  growing  congregations,  these  congregations  are 
less  involved  in  food  pantries,  housing  assistance,  public 
media,  one-to-one  visitation,  peace/justice  ministries, 
refugee  assistance,  new  visitor  activities,  and  prison 
work. 

Three  problems.  The  survey  highlighted  three  major 
problems  that  churches  face:  There  is  a lack  of  trained  lay 
leadership  (43  percent  of  churches),  pastors  want  help  in 
dreaming  and  planning  (47  percent),  and  they  want  help 
in  training  people  to  share  their  faith  (65  percent).  These 
results  apply  to  all  four  denominations. 

Mennonite  churches  are  eager  to  see  more  growth  and 
to  spread  the  good  news,  but  they  are  unsure  how  to  do  it. 
Given  help  from  the  mission  boards  and  conferences, 
especially  in  training  lay  leaders  to  train  others  in  faith 
sharing  and  other  aspects  of  church  leadership,  churches 
will  grow  as  they  reach  out  with  the  goal.  The  Ten-Year 
Goals  are  ambitious  but  reflect  the  mood  of  the  churches. 

I believe  they  can  be  met.  I will  make  sure  I am  at  the 
General  Assembly  in  1995  to  celebrate  the  way  God  has 
worked  through  the  churches  in  advancing  his  kingdom 
by  fulfilling  the  goals. 


Christmas  pageant 

We  try  directing 
the  Christmas  pageant 
but  the  script  is  calling 
for  us  to  be  onstage 
for  us  to  listen 
for  us  to  go  with  haste 
for  us  to  open  the  inn 
for  us  to  share  the  stable 
for  us  to  glimpse  the  star. 

All  the  parts 

have  not  been  taken  yet. 

—Thomas  John  Carlisle 
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When  Christmas  is  a pain 


by  Joyce  Bontrager  Troyer 

“Christmas  is  a pain!” 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  said  out  loud?  Maybe  you’ve  said 
it.  I know  I have,  at  least  to  myself. 

No,  I’m  no  Scrooge.  I’d  just  as  soon  forget  Thanksgiving 
and  start  Christmas  preparations  the  first  of  November.  I 
don’t  care  for  turkey,  and  I much  prefer  the  joyful  carols 
to  the  sedate  measures  of  “For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth.” 
My  husband  and  I even  had  “Joy  to  the  World”  sung  at 
our  May  wedding. 

Hurting  people.  But  Christmas  sometimes  is  a pain. 
For  many,  the  pain  that  Christmas  brings  is  deeper  than 
the  hassle  of  last-minute  shopping,  too  many  social  en- 
gagements, or  heartburn  from  overeating.  For  those  who 
grieve,  memories  of  Christmas  times  shared  with  a loved 
person  can  overwhelm  them  as  if  a sword  were  slashing 
open  a jagged  wound.  For  those  who  suffer  financially  be- 
cause of  unemployment,  low-paying  jobs,  or  cuts  in 
government  spending,  Christmas  advertising  is  a 
mockery  of  their  poverty. 

For  those  who  are  ill  or  shut-in,  Christmas  can  be 
extremely  lonely  as  others  are  too  busy  with  seasonal 
activities  to  visit.  And  for  those  who  wanted  to  marry  but 
didn’t,  or  wanted  to  have  children  but  couldn’t,  or  are  di- 
vorced or  separated  for  any  reason,  the  images  of  intact 
families  with  bright-eyed  children  is  a cruel  reminder  of 
that  which  isn’t  theirs. 

My  own  experience  with  the  deeper  pains  of  Christmas 
began  when  I was  working  on  a psychiatric  ward.  We 
inevitably  had  a number  of  patients  in  January  who  were 
so  depressed  that  they  required  hospitalization.  For  me 
personally,  the  Christmas  after  my  early  December  mis- 
carriage was  the  most  painful.  Enduring  the  family 
gatherings  with  my  two  pregnant  sisters  was  difficult;  I 
spent  almost  as  much  time  in  the  bathroom  crying  as  I 
did  with  my  family. 

Christians  talk  a lot  about  remembering  the  “real” 
meaning  of  Christmas.  We’re  referring,  of  course,  to 
Jesus’  birth.  Unfortunately,  our  understanding  of  the  real 
meaning  of  Christmas  rarely  extends  beyond  giving  us  a 
Christian  purpose  to  maintain  pagan  traditions.  I am  not 
opposed  to  these  traditions,  but  I hope  we’ll  remember 
that  Jesus’  birth  means  more  than  providing  an  alterna- 
tive Santa  Claus.  If  we  can  get  beyond  Christmas  as  it’s 
portrayed  by  advertisers  who  exploit  the  traditions  to 
their  advantage,  if  we  can  get  beyond  commercials  of 
happy  faces  and  expensive  gifts  in  lavish  wrappings,  we’ll 
find  that  the  “real”  meaning  of  Christmas  has  a great 


Joyce  Bontrager  Troyer,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  is  the  mother  of  Anne  and 
Julie  and  the  wife  of  Herb,  who  is  pastor  of  Michigan  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church. 


deal  to  do  with  pain. 

Let’s  consider  what  Jesus’  birth  was  like  then.  First  we 
have  a young  woman  engaged  to  her  beloved.  Mary  is 
rightly  revered  for  her  willingness  to  be  Jesus’  mother. 
We  know  less  of  Joseph,  but  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Matthew  show  that  he,  too,  “did  what  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  commanded  him”  (Matt.  1:24).  For  all  of  the 


The  real  meaning  of 
Christmas  has  a great  deal 
to  do  with  pain. 


honor  bestowed  on  Mary  and  Joseph  because  they  were 
chosen  to  be  the  earthly  parents  of  Jesus,  let  us  remember 
their  suffering,  too. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  parents  of  a “different”  child;  how 
they  must  have  pondered  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas. 
Jesus  was  their  12-year-old  son  when  he  stayed  behind 
the  crowds  to  converse  with  the  teachers  in  Jerusalem.  He 
was  their  son  when  he  went  his  solitary  way  instead  of 
marrying  and  producing  grandchildren  to  maintain  the 
family  line.  He  was  their  son  when  he  was  crucified. 

I wouldn’t  have  wanted  to  have  been  Jesus’  mother.  Or 
father. 

Did  God  cry?  God  our  Father  was  Jesus’  Father,  too. 
God  knew,  even  more  than  Mary  and  Joseph,  what  would 
happen  to  his  son  when  Jesus  was  born  a human  infant 
that  first  Christmas.  Did  God  cry  while  earth  rejoiced? 

And  what  about  Jesus?  Jesus — the  real  meaning  of 
Christmas.  I’m  sure  his  concerns  the  night  he  was  born 
were  the  same  needs  that  all  newborns  have:  warm  arms 
and  warm  milk.  Did  he  care  about  the  angels  or  the 
shepherds?  Probably  not.  Yet  this  human  infant,  who 
didn’t  know  the  words  to  “Away  in  a Manger”  and  who 
cried  and  wet  his  swaddling  clothes  just  like  any  other 
baby,  was  also  Immanuel,  “God  with  us”  (Matt.  1:23,  Isa. 
7;14). 

Jesus,  “God  with  us,”  experienced  life  as  we  do.  That 
Satan  tempted  Jesus  to  use  superhuman  power  early  in 
Jesus’  public  ministry  (Matt.  4:1-11,  Luke  4:1-13)  under- 
scores the  choice  Jesus  had.  He  could  have  avoided  human 
anguish,  but  he  didn’t.  Instead,  “he  was  despised  and  re- 
jected by  men,  a man  of  sorrows,  and  familiar  with  suf- 
fering. . . ” (Isa.  53:3). 

When  Christmas  is  a pain,  remember  Jesus.  He  knows 
what  you  mean.  ^ 
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“He  knew  more 
about  life  than 
: many  adults  do.’’ 

Before  he  became  ill,  three-ye*.  old 
Will  Voth  entertained  his  folks  with  a 
stream  of  toddler  lore.  He  loved  zoos, 
balloons,  Sesame  Street,  dandelions, 
r and  pinecones.  One  day  his  mother, 
Carolyn,  noticed  he  seemed  dizzy 
Suspecting  another  earache,  she  took 
him  to  the  doctor.  What  she  and  Tim 
learned  was,  as  she  says,  “a  parent’s 
’ worst  nightmare." 

Doctors  confirmed  their  fears:  Will  had 
a malignant  brain  tumor.  He  faced  the 
next  months’  surgery,  chemotherapy, 
and  radiation  with  good  humor  and 
, bravery  Says  Carolyn,  “Each  bad  day 
was  just  a bad  day — to  him,  the  future 
wasn’t  bad.  He  got  through  the  bad 
day  and  expected  a good  day  to  come.” 


Illustration  by  Nick  Antonakis 


Voths’  family  and  church  community 
helped  make  some  of  the  bad  days 
better.  “People  turned  their  love  into 
action,”  Carolyn  says.  During  Will’s 
illness,  the  Lorraine  Avenue  Menno- 
nite  Church  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  helped  pay 
the  family’s  medical  bills.  After  Will’s 
death,  MMA  gave  a Burial  Aid  grant. 


Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid 

Post  Office  Box  483 
Goshen,  IN  46526 


"In  his  simple  way  Will  showed  Chris- 
tian love  and  respect,”  Carolyn  says. 
“We  have  learned  from  him.”  As  you 
participate  with  MMA  you  join  the 
family  helping  the  Voths  and  others  . . . 
just  as  the  seeds  in  the  pinecone  pro- 
tect and  support  each  other. 
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Joy  and  optimism — in  contrast  to  last 
year’s  mood — mark  MBM  board  meeting 


A sense  of  joy  and  optimism  permeated 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1,  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  “It’s  a dif- 
ferent mood  than  in  Milford,  Nebr.,”  noted 
board  chairperson  Glen  Miller,  referring 
to  the  meeting  a year  ago  when  the  board 
grappled  with  a bleak  budget  situation. 
“We  could  have  been  meeting  this  time  to 
decide  how  and  when  to  close  up  shop.” 

The  pace  of  contributions  is  5.7  percent 
ahead  of  last  year,  the  board  members 
heard,  but  contributions  still  needed  by 
the  end  of  January  are  2.2  percent  more 
than  the  $1.9  million  received  during  the 
final  three  months  of  the  past  fiscal  year. 
MBM  staff  expressed  guarded  optimism 
that  the  Mennonite  Church  will  again 
respond  to  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  continued  strong  mission  outreach, 
and  reported  plans  for  year-end  fund- 
raising efforts. 

MBM  staff  also  reported  how  strong 
mission  giving  last  year  has  been  trans- 
lated into  increased  response  and 
creativity  to  opportunities  and  needs  this 
year.  A prime  example  is  how  the  Evan- 
gelism and  Church  Development  Depart- 
ment is  gearing  up  for  increased  work  re- 
lated to  the  Mennonite  Church  Ten-Year 
Goals.  Two  additional  staff  persons  have 


been  hired  for  consultation  work  with 
conferences. 

In  connection  with  the  1987  budget,  the 
board  approved  a contributions  goal  of 
$4.7  million— a 4.5  percent  increase  over 
the  current  year.  The  1987  budget  reflects 
significant  increases  for  the  Evangelism 
and  Church  Development  Department. 
Major  increases  in  the  Overseas  Minis- 
tries Division  are  due  to  plans  for  sending 
new  workers  to  seven  countries  and 
higher  personnel  costs  because  of  the 
weakened  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  board  approved  a proposal  for 
developing  the  overseas  part  of  the  Ten- 
Year  Goals,  which  call  for  increasing  the 
number  of  overseas  workers  from  about 
500  to  1,000.  The  proposal  includes  a 
study  by  MBM  and  other  Mennonite 
Church  agencies  with  overseas  ministries 
to  provide  direction  for  overseas  involve- 
ment in  the  next  decade. 

Elsewhere,  the  board  affirmed  the  di- 
rection it  set  in  1982  to  transfer  direct 
management  responsibilities  of  Men- 
nonite hospitals,  nursing  homes,  retire- 
ment centers,  and  other  institutions  to 
local  groups. 

What  followed  the  1982  action,  accord- 
ing to  MBM  Health  and  Welfare  director 
Kenneth  Schmidt,  was  the  establishment 


of  inter-Mennonite  approaches  to  man- 
agement and  support  services.  Mennonite 
Health  Association  and  Inter-Mennonite 
Council  on  Aging  are  two  strong  pro- 
grams that  benefited  from  this  effort. 

Meanwhile,  Mennonite  Health 
Resources  was  also  organized  as  a special 
hospital  management  service  for  seven 
facilities  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  and 
Oregon.  That  agency  is  finding  it  needs  to 
be  part  of  a larger  organization  to 
strengthen  its  effectiveness,  Schmidt 
said.  So  a task  force  is  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  a broad-based  inter-Anabaptist 
agency  that  would  provide  management 
services  to  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
health  and  welfare  programs.  The  MBM 
board  voted  to  support  the  formation  of 
such  an  organization. 

At  the  same  time,  the  board  em- 
phasized it  is  not  relegating  all  healing 
and  helping  ministries  to  such  an  agency, 
pointing  to  Deaf  Ministries  and  Volun- 
tary Service  as  some  current  examples. 
“We  continue  to  believe  that  many 
aspects  of  healing  and  service  ministry 
must  be  part  of  our  mission  vision,”  said 
James  Metzler,  chairperson  of  the  board’s 
Home  Ministries  Committee. 

The  board  also  expressed  concern  that 
MBM  continue  to  manage  appropriately 
its  commitment  and  liability  in  health 
and  welfare  programs  during  the  transi- 
tion period.  Special  attention  and  concern 
were  given  to  details  of  closing  out  MBM’s 
31  years  of  operating  Pioneers  Memorial 
Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  in  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo. — Phil  Richard 


Goshen  College  cuts 
seven  faculty  members 
in  consolidation  move 

The  Goshen  College  Board  of  Overseers 
approved  a consolidation  plan  of 
academic  program  and  administrative 
economies  on  Nov.  17  for  the  1987-88 
school  year  that  will  save  $277,500.  This 
represents  2.8  percent  of  the  school’s  cur- 
rent $9. 9-million  budget. 

The  Goshen  College  faculty,  which  cur- 
rently has  78  teachers  and  42  administra- 
tors, will  be  cut  by  5.8  percent.  Seven  full- 
time faculty  positions  will  be  cut;  of 
those,  four  will  be  vacated  by  early  retire- 
ment. The  three  persons  not  retiring 
whose  jobs  will  be  eliminated  have 
reached  agreement  with  the  college  on 
severance  packages. 

In  the  curriculum  four  majors  and  a 
concentration  area  will  be  dropped.  Ma- 
jors in  home  economics,  home  economics 


education,  French,  and  physical  educa- 
tion and  the  speech  concentration  in  the 
communication  major  will  be  eliminated. 

The  major  in  physical  education  being 
eliminated  is  one  designed  for  persons 
seeking  certification  to  teach  physical 
education  for  grades  1-12.  The  regular 
major  and  minor  in  physical  education 
will  be  maintained.  All  discontinuances 
of  majors  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 

There  are  currently  10  home-economics 
and  home-economics-education  majors, 
nine  French  majors,  and  no  students  in 
either  the  special  physical  education 
major  or  the  speech  concentration — out 
of  an  enrollment  of  948  full-time 
students.  The  college  will  help  junior  and 
senior  majors  in  those  fields  complete 
their  degrees  as  planned. 

The  rest  of  the  budget  reductions  will 
be  accomplished  through  such  measures 
as  offering  certain  courses  less  often, 
charging  fees  for  private  music  lessons, 
raising  fees  for  studio  art  courses,  closing 


Good  Library  between  trimesters,  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  pages  in  the  alumni 
magazine,  and  eliminating  the  phy- 
sician’s assistant  position  in  the  Health 
Center. 

Rising  costs  per  student  and  demo- 
graphic trends  made  it  necessary  to  plan 
for  a smaller  college  of  continued  high 
quality,  President  Victor  Stoltzfus  said. 
Enrollment  has  decreased  from  1,155  full- 
time students  in  1980-81  to  863  in  1985-86, 
although  it  went  up  to  948  this  year. 

The  strategic  plan  of  the  college, 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  last 
March,  provided  for  cost  containment  to 
make  Goshen’s  tuition,  room,  and  board 
affordable  to  more  students,  Stoltzfus 
said.  A tuition  freeze  for  1985-86  was  one 
factor  in  the  49  percent  increase  in  this 
year’s  freshman  class,  he  added.  The 
board  has  also  directed  college  adminis- 
trators to  bring  faculty  salaries  and  staff 
pay  rates  up  to  a level  close  to  the  average 
of  church-related  private  colleges  in  order 
to  continue  to  attract  a quality  faculty. 
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Waning  sympathy 
worries  Canadian 
refugee  workers 

“Although  some  people  may  be  tired, 
80,000  Mennonites  are  not.”  That  was  J. 
M.  Klassen’s  response  to  the  suggestion 
that  Canadian  churches  have  lost  en- 
thusiasm for  refugee  sponsorship  because 
of  burnout. 

Klassen,  former  executive  director  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada, 
made  the  comment  at  a recent  consulta- 
tion which  brought  together  refugee 
workers  from  across  Canada.  Par- 
ticipants reviewed  the  experience  of  the 
past  eight  years  and  discussed  ways  to 
refocus  Mennonite  refugee  settlement  ef- 
forts. 

Although  Mennonites  were  among  the 
first  to  respond  to  “boat  people”  and  other 
kinds  of  refugees,  interest  in  sponsorship 
has  dropped  significantly.  Participants 
noted  with  some  dismay  that  many 
people  still  equate  the  word  “refugee” 
with  Southeast  Asians,  a group  whose 
sponsorship  needs  have  decreased  dra- 
matically since  the  late  1970s.  However, 
there  are  still  other  refugee  groups  for 
whom  sponsorship  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death. 

Klassen  addressed  two  complaints 
about  refugee  sponsorship:  an  occasional 
lack  of  gratitude  and  apparent  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  some  refugees  who  were 
sponsored  by  churches.  Mennonites  them- 
selves have  a long  history  as  refugees,  he 
said,  and  not  all  who  came  to  Canada 
were  glad  to  be  helped;  some  also  had  to 
misrepresent  themselves  during  their 
flight  for  freedom. 

Refugee  workers  stressed  that  while 
the  need  for  resettlement  for  some 
refugee  groups  is  still  urgent,  the  speci- 
fics have  changed.  MCC  has  targeted 
three  groups  for  particular  attention,  for 
whom  the  only  hope  is  private  sponsor- 
ship. 

One  group  consists  of  Indochinese 
refugees  living  in  camps  in  Thailand, 
some  for  as  long  as  five  years,  who  have 
medical  problems  or  disabilities  that 
make  them  undesirable  for  government 
sponsorship.  A second  group  is  Central 
American  refugees  who  face  deportation 
from  the  United  States  back  to  countries 
where  their  safety  is  in  serious  doubt.  The 
third  group  is  Ethiopian  refugees  who 
have  fled  the  civil  war  raging  in  their 
country,  only  to  be  tortured  and  im- 
prisoned in  neighboring  Somalia  because 
of  religious  and  cultural  differences. 

MCC  plans  a drive  to  encourage 
churches  to  commit  themselves  to  an  on- 
going refugee  sponsorship  ministry  which 
focuses  primarily  on  those  most  in  need. 
This  would  mean  a slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  sponsorships,  but  also  a will- 
ingness to  take  on  more  difficult  and 
challenging  sponsorships.  An  updating  of 


the  old  sponsorship  manual  and  more 
current  refugee  information  will  be  pro- 
vided to  help  provincial  MCC  offices  and 
individual  congregations  better  under- 
stand the  problems  they  are  likely  to  face. 


Five  ex-pastors  help 
Philadelphia  church 
mark  40th  year 

Five  former  pastors  were  among  the 
more  than  100  guests  who  helped  Oxford 
Circle  Mennonite  Church  in  Philadelphia 
celebrate  its  40th  anniversary  recently. 
They  were  John  Winters,  Donald  Wenger, 
George  Weber,  Jacob  Frederick,  and  Ken- 
neth Bucher. 

Several  members  of  the  congregation 
told  how  people  in  the  church  influenced 
the  early  years  of  their  lives.  Deborah 
Dalagelis  spoke  of  how  Ruth  Graybill,  a 
longtime  mission  worker,  taught  her  to 
sew  and  encouraged  her  in  other  ways.  In 
recent  years,  she  joined  the  congregation 
with  her  husband,  George,  who  shared 
their  call  of  God  to  now  reach  out  to 
people  in  his  Greek  culture.  John  Kim, 
who  came  to  Sunday  school  as  a Korean 
lad  who  knew  little  English,  spoke  fondly 


of  the  influence  of  Glenn  Ranck,  a Sun- 
day school  teacher  and  youth  leader.  Now 
Kim  is  a dentist  in  the  community  and  an 
Oxford  Circle  member. 

These  testimonies  illustrated  the  words 
of  the  banner  made  for  the  occasion:  “To 
God  Be  the  Glory! — Planting,  Watering, 
Growing,  1946-1986.”  The  Oxford  Circle 
Singers  presented  an  original  piece  com- 
posed for  the  celebration  by  members 
Debra  Rempel  and  Timothy  Bentch. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  day  was  Arthur 
McPhee,  a Mennonite  author,  speaker, 
and  church  planter  currently  working  in 
the  Boston  area.  He  was  a former  mem- 
ber of  Norris  Square  Mennonite  Church — 
mother  congregation  of  Oxford  Circle. 
Norris  Square  members  Harry  and  Viva 
Reedel  moved  to  the  Oxford  Circle  com- 
munity and  opened  their  home  for  Sun- 
day School  in  August  1946.  The  present 
church  building  was  constructed  1949-51. 

A potential  new  area  of  outreach  envi- 
sioned by  current  pastor  James  Leaman 
is  a witness  to  Jewish  people.  That  vision 
connects  with  past  Jewish  ministry.  A 
practical  expression  of  this  interest  was 
the  afternoon  offering  for  the  Shalom 
Project  in  Boston,  in  which  Good 
Shepherd  Fellowship  led  by  Art  McPhee 
is  building  a joint  facility  with  Rauch  Is- 
rael, a messianic  Jewish  congregation. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Storage  in  Christ’s  name 

Virginians  Paul  and  Geneva  Bowman  live  a few  miles  west  of  Har- 
risonburg near  Weavers  Mennonite  Church.  Geneva  is  head  of  housekeep- 
ing at  nearby  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Paul  hauls  milk  for  Har- 
risonburg Motor  Express.  Together  they  believe  in  and  support  programs 
of  church  outreach. 

Several  years  ago  Paul  and  Geneva  had  converted  an  unused  poultry 
house  into  rental  storage  units.  With  several  colleges  nearby  and  a very 
mobile  area  population,  they  began  doing  a brisk  business. 

Ken  and  Kass  Seitz  spent  last  spring  preparing  to  leave  Harrisonburg 
to  study  and  serve  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Israel-West  Bank. 
Many  household  items  were  sold,  but  finally  a remnant  of  books  and 
houseware  needed  to  go  into  storage. 

Without  an  available  attic  or  shed,  they  thought  of  trucking  these 
miscellaneous  items  to  a friend’s  home  in  Pennsylvania.  While  discussing 
the  matter  with  a fellow  church  member  one  Sunday,  Kass  was  informed 
that  Bowmans  have  space  which  might  afford  storage  closer  at  hand. 

When  Seitzes  inquired  for  space,  they  were  told  that  there  was  no 
space  available  except  in  the  one  unit  which  Bowmans  have  reserved  for 
church  workers  free  of  charge.  Now  the  Seitz  belongings  are  safely  placed 
in  that  special  storage  unit  along  with  things  belonging  to  Jeff  and  Chris 
Kauffman  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Central  America. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  June,  Paul  and  Geneva  attended  Community 
Mennonite  Church’s  farewell  service  for  Ken  and  Kass.  Afterward  they 
said,  “We  are  glad  to  aid  the  cause  as  we  can.  We  cannot  go,  but  being  here 
this  morning  helps  us  feel  a part  of  what  the  church  is  doing  overseas.” 

Commitment  expressed  in  this  behind-the-scenes  fashion  is  an 
example  of  how  those  who  send  are  as  dedicated  as  those  who  are  sent. 

— Barbara  Reber 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed , 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Victor  Stoltzfus,  president,  Goshen 
College 

Your  Dec.  2 editorial  referred  to  my 
Oct.  21  letter  addressed  to  the  pastors  and 
parents  of  Goshen  College  students  with 
copies  to  our  faculty,  student  body,  the 
GC  Board  of  Overseers,  and  the  GC  Con- 
ference Advisory  Board.  You  correctly 
report  that  my  letter  informs  these 
audiences  that  the  GC  Board  of  Overseers 
has  approved  a temporary  exception  to 
the  college  dance  policy. 

It  also  invites  counsel  in  writing  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers  and  college  adminis- 
tration as  we  consider  what  our  future 
policy  should  be.  The  college  is  benefiting 
from  thoughtful  responses.  I’m  most 
pleased  when  youth  are  included  in  the 
search  for  God’s  will  in  this  matter,  and 
when  responses  come  from  congrega- 
tional process. 

In  the  several  dances  permitted  as  a 
temporary  exception  to  policy,  faculty 
were  present,  admission  was  controlled, 
music  was  approved,  and  there  was  no  al- 
cohol. Our  faculty  have  worked  with 
student  leaders  in  making  these  arrange- 
ments. Students  (who  requested  the 
dances)  report  to  me  that  they  are  more 
wholesome  than  the  unsupervised  off- 
campus  dances  which  have  caused  prob- 
lems in  the  past.  Is  dancing  under  these 
conditions  more  of  a moral  threat  than 
the  unchaperoned  use  of  the  automobile? 

Your  editorial  indicates  that,  regarding 
officially  recognized  dances,  Goshen 
College  lags  years  behind  the  dance 
practices  of  youth  in  your  home  com- 
munity. You  also  indicate  that  young 
folks  began  dancing  without  the  benefit 
of  church  discussion  about  whether  this 
change  was  ethically  responsible.  I com- 
mend you  on  becoming  informed  on  what 
is  happening  in  your  hometown  even  as 
you  help  us  discern  what  is  right  for 
Goshen  College. 

Our  student  body  of  nearly  1,000  comes 
from  many  states  and  nations.  We  live 
with  some  variety  of  conscience  on 
lifestyle  issues,  draft  registration,  and 
worship  forms.  On  dancing  as  well, 
parents  and  pastors  express  varied  posi- 
tions. But  I can  assure  you  that  we  will  be 
responsive  to  the  counsel  we  receive  from 
the  parents  and  pastors  of  our  students. 

You  ask  if  your  friends  in  the  church 
schools  are  proclaiming  “the  good  news  of 
God’s  love  and  the  call  to  discipleship” 
and  practicing  “a  manner  of  life  that  tells 


all  we  are  on  the  way  with  Jesus.”  That  is 
our  ideal.  At  times,  by  God’s  grace,  we 
achieve  it,  at  other  times  we  fall  short. 
The  Mennonite  Church  rightly  holds 
Goshen  College  to  that  purpose.  The  Ten- 
Year  Goals  are  moving  all  of  our  con- 
gregations and  institutions  to  greater  ac- 
countability on  these  questions. 

Dan,  I invite  you  and  Mary  to  come  to 
campus  for  a few  days  to  observe  for 
yourself  the  answer  to  that  question.  As  a 
journalist  you  value  firsthand  experience 
and  direct  conversations  with  students 
and  faculty.  You  would  see,  for  example, 
the  student-led  Tuesday-evening  worship 
service,  the  150  students  involved  in  com- 
munity voluntary  service,  the  bulletin- 
board  announcements  of  Peace  Society 
and  World  Christian  Fellowship.  You 
could  meet  with  one  of  the  14  small 
prayer  and  support  groups  on  campus,  or 
talk  with  those  responsible  for  our  corpo- 
rate discipline  process.  Be  our  guest. 


Ruth  Kortemeier,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I felt  Robert  Hartzler’s  remarks  in 
“Readers  Say”  (Nov.  4)  were  harsh  and 
unkind  to  fellow  Christians.  If  Fellowship 
of  Concerned  Mennonites  (FCM)  has 
concerns  it  has  a right  to  be  heard  just  as 
the  rest  of  us  do.  Must  we  resort  to  name 
calling  and  derision  which  do  not  promote 
Christian  unity? 

In  all  humility  we  must  remember  that 
not  one  of  us  is  infallible  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  or  in  living  out  its  pre- 
cepts. Also,  only  God  can  judge  motives. 

I agree  we  should  listen  to  what  God  is 
saying,  namely:  “A  new  commandment  I 
give  to  you,  that  you  love  one  another; 
even  as  I have  loved  you. ...  By  this  all 
men  will  know  that  you  are  my  disciples, 
if  you  have  love  for  one  another”  (John 
13:34-35). 

The  editorial  of  this  same  issue 
(“Disagreements  in  the  Church”)  was 
much  appreciated  and  right  to  the  point, 
especially  the  last  two  paragraphs. 


Eugene  E.  Neer,  West  Liberty,  Ohio 

After  reading  the  Sept.  23  report  of  the 
meeting  of  Fellowship  of  Concerned  Men- 
nonites and  learning  of  the  theme,  “The 
Power  of  the  Word,”  how  could  anyone 
who  is  a member  of  the  family  of  God  and 
have  a love  for  the  Word  of  God  elect  to 
discredit  anyone  who  is  emphasizing  the 
unchangeable  Word  of  God? 

Our  Gospel  Herald  editor  has  one  more 
time  (“Readers  Say,”  Nov.  4)  allowed  re- 
proach and  unfairness  to  be  printed 
against  FCM.  This  is  another  example  of 
what  agape  love  is  not\  We  have  various 
accounts  of  the  prophets  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  where  God,  through  his 
messengers,  warned  the  people  of  coming 
judgment  if  they  refused  to  repent  and 
give  up  their  gods  of  Baal  and  evil 
practices.  Because  of  their  refusal,  they 


were  carried  into  captivity  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time! 

An  amazing  fact  is  that  when  they  had 
godly  leaders  like  Moses  and  Samuel  and 
others  of  the  prophets,  they  prospered 
spiritually  and  when  they  had  leaders 
such  as  Ahab  and  Manasseh  they  went 
astray  from  God! 

I’m  sorry  for  the  expressed  attitude  of 
Hartzler,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  ac- 
ronym “FCM.”  We  continue  to  pray  for 
those  persons  whose  spiritual  eyes  are  af- 
fected by  this  blindness  and  its  effects  in 
our  Mennonite  brotherhood.  May  God  call 
each  of  us  to  a greater  spiritual  awaken- 
ing! 


Jacob  C.  Kulp,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 

Nancy  Sheeler’s  message  in  “Hear, 
Hear!”  (Nov.  4)  was  much  needed.  In 
Reformation  times  many  imprisoned 
fathers  would  write  to  the  mothers  at 
home  imploring  them  to  care  for  the 
“lambs.”  See  also  in  Matthew  25:32-33  for 
another  reason  why  we  should  not  dis- 
honor our  children  with  this  term  “kid.” 

My  dictionary  defines  the  word  as 
“slang,”  and  says  of  slang— -“abusive  lan- 
guage.” May  God  help  us  to  use  a lan- 
guage that  “ministers  grace  unto  the 
hearers.” 


Lee  M.  Yoder,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  article  “It’s  Time  for  a New  Look  at 
Our  Mennonite  Colleges”  (Oct.  21)  by 
Henry  D.  Weaver  is  well  stated.  The 
issues  he  identified  are  those  which  I have 
heard  discussed  in  my  last  11  years  of 
work  in  Mennonite  higher  education. 
However,  it  is  urgent  in  my  view,  that  the 
discussions  move  on  to  decision  and  ac- 
tion. 


Judith  Janzen  and  Bob  Nikkei,  Salem, 
Oreg. 

It  has  recently  come  to  our  attention 
through  an  article  in  our  local  newspaper 
that  Fisher-Price  Toys  is  now  marketing 
war  toys  for  young  children.  The  whim- 
sical “Little  People,”  for  which  Fisher- 
Price  is  famous,  are  now  dressed  in 
camouflage  combat  fatigues.  The 
weaponry  includes  a toy  arsenal  of 
components  for  tanks,  missiles,  planes, 
and  helicopters.  The  toy  sets  come  with 
cannons,  bombs,  camouflage-colored 
panels,  and  realistic  decals. 

For  50  years  Fisher-Price  has  been  a 
leader  in  producing  safe  and  educational 
toys  which  have  encouraged  imaginative 
play  among  preschoolers.  We  are 
therefore  shocked  and  outraged  that  such 
a company  as  Fisher-Price  would  create 
toys  that  encourage  violent  play  among 
our  children,  who  live  in  an  already  too 
violent  world. 

If  you  share  our  concern,  you  are  en- 
couraged to  join  us  in  writing  to  R.  Bruce 
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Sampsell,  president,  and  Dane  Fisher, 
vice-president  for  marketing,  Fisher- 
Price  Toys,  606  Girard  Ave.,  East  Aurora, 
NY  14052.  In  addition,  we  invite  you  to 
join  with  us  in  a boycott  of  all  Fisher- 
Price  products  until  such  time  as  the  com- 
pany discontinues  its  production  of  war 
toys. 


Rosa  Stone,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Where  is  the  Mennonite  Church  going? 
The  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  or- 
dains a “healer”  whose  ministry  appears 
to  be  the  abuse  of  sensitive  souls,  then  the 
Official  Organ  (Gospel  Herald)  allows 
and/or  promotes  this  with  a two-page 
spread  plus  picture  (“A  Lonely  Voice 
from  No-Man’s  Land,”  Sept.  30). 

Where  are  the  pious,  devout,  beloved, 
outstanding  “exorcisers”  in  Christian  his- 
tory? Where  is  our  concern  with  the 
“empty,  swept,  and  garnished”  house  that 
is  likely  to  be  inhabited  by  seven  worse 
spirits?  The  charismatic  movement 
brought  with  it  an  upsurge  of  practices  of 
deliverance  and  exorcisms.  My  Amish 
father,  too,  inherited  the  capability  of  be- 
coming a powwowing  healer  but  wisely 
chose  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
their  shady  “magical”  practices. 

Since  the  Mennonite  Church  em- 
phasizes the  outer  expression  more  than 
an  inner  richness  of  life,  will  it  continue 
simply  hacking  away  at  (exorcising) 
perceived  evil  entities?  The  description  of 
what  was  being  exorcised — deception, 
hatred,  lust,  bitterness,  envy,  pride — 
sounds  like  qualities  of  human  nature 
which  all  of  us  need  to  live  with  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  wholeness.  Jesus  taught 
the  way  of  redemption,  of  transforming 
love,  and  nonviolence— not  the  splitting 
off,  repressing,  or  denial  of  those 
perceived  negative  parts  of  ourselves. 

Dichotomizing,  doing  this  dividing  or 
splitting  of  the  not-yet  redeemed  parts  of 
ourselves  in  lieu  of  presenting  them  and 
allowing  Christ  to  transform  them, 
moves  us  in  the  direction  of  acting  out 
and  leaves  us  vulnerable  to  being  seduced 
by  inner  temptations.  Redemption  of  the 
inner  dark  side  does  not  mean  giving  the 
qualities  in  question  an  expression  in  life 
but  it  does  mean  keeping  an  eye  on  them 
so  that  the  unredeemed,  not-yet- 
transformed  parts  of  ourselves  do  not  get 
loose  and  work  havoc.  A metaphysical 
“spiritual  warfare”  without  a permeating 
love  is  hardly  a desirable  expression  of 
Christianity.  Christ’s  teaching  and 
example  is  a matter  of  growth  and 
development  of  love. 

What  protection  is  offered  for  people 
attending  these  rituals?  What  kind  of 
person  is  using  this  power?  What  inner 
work  has  he  done  with  his  own  inner 
springs-of-being  that  makes  him 
trustworthy?  When  and  where  was  his 
wilderness  experience  of  saying  “no”  to 


the  temptations  of  fame,  wealth,  and 
power?  Jesus  avoided  using  shortcuts  to 
earthly,  material,  attractive  objectives— 
no  simple,  easy  “exorcisms”  for  him! 
There  is  a great  deal  to  be  learned  in  a 
practical  way  about  this  “world  of 
demons  and  angels”  Baker  writes  about 
before  we  are  ready  to  present  this  kind 
of  “work”  safely  to  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Using  forms  of  magic  (which  the  article 
says  Dean  knows  how  to  do)  or  hypno- 
tism— any  person’s  use  of  power  over 
people  in  the  unconscious  whether  volun- 
tary or  involuntary— is  highly  addictive 
and  does  not  effortlessly  cease,  it  does  not 
freely  or  spontaneously  “go  away.”  The 


person  wants  more  and  more  power. 
Have  his  supporters  been  tampered  with? 
Could  these  normally  rational  men  have 
had  their  “demons  of  objection”  cast  out 
involuntarily?  Categorically,  the  use  of 
hypnotism  or  any  form  of  addressing  a 
person  on  an  unconscious  (other-than- 
ego)  basis  is  damaging  to  that  person.  It 
injures  their  soul. 

Further  dialogue  is  needed  in  these 
areas.  The  tools  and  techniques  that  are 
safe  and  wholesome  (journaling,  spiritual 
direction,  working  with  dreams)  are  not 
the  quick  and  easy  shortcuts.  Often  they 
are  hard  work.  But  they  are  tremen- 
dously rewarding. 


Renewal  in  the 
Community  of  Faith 

School  for  Leadership  Training 
(Ministers  Week) 

January  19-22,  1987 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary 

Featuring: 

Morning  and  evening  worship  by  Marvin  L.  Miller, 
director  of  music  and  Christian  education  at  Bahia 
Vista  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  and  A. 

Don  Augsburger,  professor  of  work  of  the  church 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary, 
and 

James  E.  Massey,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Asbury  Theological  Seminary  and  pastor- 
chaplain  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  who  will  give  three 
evening  presentations  on  the  theme  Renewed  in 
Love. 

This  year's  program  offers  10  classes  and  five 
seminars.  Participants  choose  two  each.  Seminary 
credit  is  available  for  two  courses:  Sources  of  the 
Abundant  Life  (Studies  in  the  Writings  of  John), 
taught  by  Paul  M.  Zehr,  and  Historical  Patterns  of 
Renewal,  taught  by  George  R.  Brunk  II. 

The  program  also  includes  a reception  for  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  alumni  and  a drama  on  the 
life  of  John  S.  Coffman. 

For  further  information  contact:  John  T.  Kreider, 

Seminary  Admissions,  toll  free  1-800-368-2665  (in 
Virginia  or  Canada  call  collect  703-433-8711). 


seminary 

horrlsonburg.  Virginia  22801 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  admits  students  of  any  sex,  race,  color,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin,  regardless  of  handicap. 


©astern  mennonite 


Massey 
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Southeast  Convention  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  changed  its  name  to  Southeast 
“Conference”  during  its  annual  meeting  on 
Oct.  25  at  Lakewood  Retreat  near  Brooksville, 
Fla.  The  name  Southeast  Convention  was  or- 
iginally adopted  when  the  organization  of  con- 
gregations in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina  was  a fellowship  with  few  adminis- 
trative functions  and  when  all  the  congrega- 
tions belonged  to  conferences  in  the  North. 
Changing  the  name  to  Conference  recognizes 
that  the  organization  has  taken  on  the  charac- 
teristics and  functions  of  the  other  conferences 
in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Southeast  currently 
has  2,000  members  in  25  congregations. 

Congregations  can  help  meet  the  emergency 
health  care  needs  of  their  members  through 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid’s  new  Agape  Partner 
Program.  Starting  on  Jan.  1,  the  program  will 
provide  immediate  coverage  for  church  mem- 
bers who  have  been  uninsured  and  face  a possi- 
ble future  of  high  medical  expenses.  To  obtain 
immediate  assistance  for  a member,  a con- 
gregation will  pay  an  Agape  Partner  contribu- 
tion based  on  its  membership  (or  active  atten- 
dance). If  some  members  are  already  enrolled 
in  MMA’s  plan,  the  fee  will  be  reduced.  For 
congregations  with  many  low-income  mem- 
bers, assistance  is  available  from  MMA’a  fra- 
ternal programs.  More  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  MM  A at  Box  483,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  phone  toll-free  800-348-7468  (outside  In- 
diana). 

The  number  of  books  sold  through  Choice 
Books  increased  18  percent  over  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year,  the  Choice  Books  Interna- 
tional Committee  learned  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing. Paul  Yoder,  who  directs  the  ministry  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  attributed  the 
increase  to  more  bookracks  and  better  loca- 
tions, to  a phase-out  of  slower-selling  racks, 
and  to  a reduction  of  inventories.  The  commit- 
tee examined  ways  to  encourage  distributors  in 
their  promotion  and  sales  work  and  made 
plans  to  encourage  the  publication  of  more 
books  with  a distinctive  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
content.  In  other  action,  the  committee  elected 
Paul  Schrock,  Herald  Press  book  editor  at 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  to  succeed  Abe 
Clymer  as  its  chairperson. 

Longtime  Indian  Mennonite  educator  J.  W. 
Samida,  83,  died  on  Oct.  22  in  Dhamtari, 
India,  of  complications  following  a hip-bone 
fracture  3'/2  years  ago.  He  was  headmaster  and 
then  principal  of  the  Mennonite  high  school  in 
Dhamtari,  1938-63.  He  was  a teacher  there 
before  that.  The  school  was  founded  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  then  turned  over 
to  the  Mennonite  Church  in  India.  Samida’s 
wife  died  in  1962. 

God  holds  the  center  of  the  world — even 
when  it  seems  as  though  the  center  of  the 
world  is  breaking  apart,  said  Duane  and 
Nancy  Sider  during  Goshen  College’s  recent 
weeklong  Festival  of  Love.  Through  song, 
Scripture  reading,  and  personal  testimony, 
they  showed  that  God  holds  the  center  not 
through  “power,  persuasion,  or  intimidation,” 
but  through  transforming  love.  Siders  led 
chapel  services,  talked  in  classes,  participated 
in  small-group  discussions,  and  even  took  part 
in  a campus  square  dance.  Siders  are  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  where  Nancy  is  director  of 
counseling  services  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 


lege, and  Duane  is  a member  of  the  pastoral 
team  at  Community  Mennonite  Church. 

The  women’s  volleyball  team  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  won  the  Old  Dominion 
Athletic  Conference  championship  for  the 

fifth  time  in  five  years  on  Nov.  8.  The  team’s 
1986  conference  record  of  11-0  (29-6  overall) 
gave  EMC  a 54-1  record  since  conference  play 
began  in  1981.  After  winning  the  champion- 
ship, however,  the  team  was  disappointed  in 
failing  to  receive  a bid  to  post-season  play  after 
having  been  ranked  10th  nationally  among  Di- 
vision III  schools  at  one  point  in  the  season. 

John  and  Sandra  Drescher-Lehman  were 
the  speakers  at  Bethany  Christian  High 
School’s  Spiritual  Life  Week  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
Nov.  17-21.  The  theme  was  “Conversations 
with  God.”  Until  recently  the  couple  directed 
the  Discipleship  Voluntary  Service  unit  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Richmond,  Va. 
In  March  they  will  join  the  staff  of  The  Her- 
mitage—a Mennonite  silent  retreat  center 
operated  by  Gene  and  Mary  Herr  in  Three 
Rivers,  Mich. 

Work  has  begun  on  a new  Mennonite  center 
in  the  Uruguayan  capital  of  Montevideo.  The 

building  will  include  a study  center  for  Uru- 
guayan Mennonites  and  a sanctuary  for 
Floresta  Mennonite  Church.  For  20  years, 
Uruguay  Mennonite  Church  activities  and 
leadership  training  have  taken  place  in  provi- 
sional facilities  behind  the  former  Mennonite 
seminary,  which  was  sold  in  1966.  The  Uru- 
guayan Mennonites  already  have  an  active  pas- 
toral training  program — with  weekly  classes 
and  occasional  seminars.  The  main  instructors 
are  John  Driver,  Washington  Brun,  and  Milka 
Rindzinski.  Mission  work  in  Uruguay— and 
construction  of  the  new  center — is  supported 
by  both  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Men- 
nonite Church)  and  Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission  (General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church). 


Is  Europe  a mission  field?  This  provocative 
question  was  the  focus  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
European  Mennonite  Evangelization  Commit- 
tee in  La  Chaux  d’Abel,  Switzerland.  If  one 
looks  at  the  reasons  that  drew  missionaries  to 
the  third  world,  the  answer  is  no,  the  par- 
ticipants agreed.  But  if  mission  is  defined  as 
bringing  the  gospel  to  those  who  have  not 
experienced  life  in  Christ,  then— in  the  words 
of  Swiss  Missions  Committee  leader  Jacques 
Baumann— “Europe  is  a horrendous  mis- 
sionary challenge.”  The  committee  members 
agreed  that  the  question  of  Europe  as  a mis- 
sion field  has  implications  for  the  relationships 
between  Mennonite  churches  in  Europe  and 
North  American  agencies  working  in  Europe. 

How  can  the  church  in  Europe  become  a 
peace  church?  Over  200  Christians  from  15 
countries  met  in  Braunfels,  West  Germany 
recently  to  consider  that  question.  Men- 
nonites represented  the  largest  denomina- 
tional group  at  the  conference,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Church  and  Peace.  Peace  for 
many  European  Christians  belongs  in  the  po- 
litical arena,  not  with  the  church  and  the 
message  of  the  Bible,  the  participants  agreed. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  often  seen  as  an 
ideal,  rather  than  a serious  goal.  A conference 
statement  affirmed  the  church’s  calling  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  through  lifestyle,  worship, 
cooperation,  and  love  for  enemies. 

Swiss  Mennonites  focused  on  the  urgency  of 
missions  at  home  during  a special  assembly  of 
the  Swiss  Mennonite  Church  recently  in  Bie- 
nenberg,  Switzerland.  For  many  years  the 
Swiss  Mennonites  had  concentrated  on  foreign 
missions.  “But  as  our  churches  open  them- 
selves toward  society  and  the  cities,  it  becomes 
clear  to  us  that  our  identity  is  to  be  a mis- 
sionary one,”  said  Hansulrich  Gerber,  one  of 
their  leaders.  The  Swiss  Mennonites,  whose 
Anabaptist  ancestors  founded  their  church 
over  460  years  ago,  have  a history  of  persecu- 
tion that  drove  the  survivors  into  the 


Taiwan  group  donates  carvings  to  relief  sale.  Wayne  Peters,  receiving  foreman  at 
SELFHELP  Crafts  Center  in  Ephrata,  Pa.,  admires  a solid  camphor  wood  mountain  goat 
after  unpacking  it.  The  carving  is  one  of  five,  each  exquisitely  detailed,  that  have  been 
donated  by  a SELFHELP  Crafts  producer  group  in  Taiwan  to  raise  money  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

Good  Shepherd  Enterprises,  a handicraft  marketing  group  founded  over  10  years  ago  by 
six  Mennonite  and  four  Presbyterian  businessmen,  shipped  the  carvings  to  North  America. 
The  carvings,  collectively  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars,  include  a mountain  goat,  dog, 
and  three  horses. 
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Laurelville  celebrates  debt  liquidation.  Five  past  presidents  of  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite  Church  Center  met  with  current  president  Abe  Clymer  of  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(second  from  left),  and  executive  director  Dana  Sommers  (left)  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  a drive  to  liquidate  $275,000  in  debts.  The  group  met  at  the  43rd  annual  Laurelville  Asso- 
ciation meeting  at  the  center,  Oct.  1 7-1 9. 

The  past  presidents  are  ( left  to  right)  Samuel  Wenger  of  Paradise,  Pa.;  Ralph  Hemley  of 
Scottdale,  Pa.;  Marlin  Thomas  of  Willow  Street,  Pa.;  Cleo  Weaver  of  College  Park,  Md.; 
and  A.  J.  Metzler  of  Goshen,  Ind. 

Laurelville,  founded  in  1 943,  is  a 1 70-acre  retreat  and  conference  center  in  the  mountains 
of  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  It  is  owned  by  a 300-member  association. 


countryside  and  into  a quiet  life.  But  they 
agreed  at  their  special  assembly  that  with- 
drawal and  self-sufficiency  are  counter-mis- 
sionary. 

On  Sundays  and  Buddhist  holidays,  thou- 
sands of  Christians  and  Buddhists  gather 
for  worship  in  Vietnam.  Religious  leaders  say 
the  number  of  believers  is  growing,  but  com- 
plain that  the  communist  government  strictly 
limits  the  training  of  new  clergy.  Government 
officials  admit  they  have  jailed  priests,  pas- 
tors, and  monks,  but  deny  charges  that  religion 
is  repressed.  These  are  some  of  the  findings  of 
a Canadian  church  delegation  which  visited 
Vietnam  recently.  It  included  two  Menno- 
nites — Bill  Janzen  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Canada  and  Reg  Reimer  of  World  Relief 
Canada. 

A California  congregation  honored  its  pas- 
tor and  his  wife  and  then  commissioned 
them  for  Voluntary  Service,  Nov.  1-2.  On  the 
first  day,  Faith  Mennonite  Church  of  Downey 
thanked  Donald  and  Barbara  King  for  14  years 
of  service  with  a dinner,  gifts,  and  words  of  ap- 
preciation. The  next  day  the  congregation  held 
a commissioning  service  for  the  couple,  who 
are  beginning  a VS  term  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Earl  Delp  has  retired  as  a bishop  in  Virginia 
Conference’s  Northern  District.  At  a special 
Nov.  2 meeting  in  his  honor,  he  was  given  a 
cast  bronze  sculpture  of  Esther  Augsburger’s 
“The  Sower”  to  symbolize  “the  many  years  he 
has  faithfully  sown  the  Word.”  His  wife, 
Emma,  was  given  a painting  for  her  supportive 
service.  Delp  became  co-bishop  of  the  district 
with  Linden  Wenger  in  1975.  John  Drescher 
became  overseer  of  the  district  last  year. 

A Bible  curriculum  is  being  written  for 
Rocky  Mountain  Mennonite  Camp  near  Di- 
vide, Colo.  A committee  is  writing  materials 
which  integrate  the  uniqueness  of  the  moun- 
tain setting  of  the  camp  with  the  good  news  of 
God’s  love.  Previously,  camp  pastors  have  been 
solely  responsible  for  the  theme  and  content  of 
the  spiritual  input.  A curriculum  will  provide 
greater  consistency  and  stability. 

Over  700  copies  of  “Family  Love”  by  artist 
Buckley  Moss  have  been  sold  to  benefit  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  relief  and  develop- 
ment work  in  Africa.  Moss  is  donating  pro- 
ceeds from  1,000  copies  of  the  print — each  of 
which  sells  for  $105.  They  can  be  ordered  from 
MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

The  People’s  Place,  a Mennonite- Amish  her- 
itage center,  has  announced  its  Winter 
Cultural  Series: 

•Storytelling  by  Wilma  Bailey  and  Henry  Ben- 
ner, Dec.  15-16.  Bailey  is  a former  teacher  and 
pastor  who  is  currently  a graduate  student, 
and  Benner  is  a longtime  teacher  and  his- 
torian. 

•‘'An  Evening  of  Robert  Frost  and  Music ” by 
Ned  and  Debbi  Wyse,  Jan.  12-13.  Ned  is  a 
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farmer  and  pastor  who  has  125  poetry  perfor- 
mances to  his  credit,  while  Debbi  is  a piano 
teacher  and  performer. 

•“The  Vision  of  Two  Artists”  by  Ted  and  Kathy 
Prescott,  Feb.  9-10.  Ted  is  a Messiah  College 
art  professor,  and  Kathy  is  a private  teacher  of 
piano. 

•“A  Night  of  Music"  by  Lorraine  and  Don 
Sheeler  and  family,  Mar.  9-10.  Lorraine,  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  and  Don,  a minister  of 
music,  are  soloists  and  opera  singers. 

More  information  from  The  People’s  Place  in 
Intercourse,  PA  17534;  phone  717-768-7171. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  host  and  sponsor 
participants  in  the  International  Visitor  Ex- 
change Program,  starting  in  February.  The 
93  young  people — formerly  called  “trainees” — 
are  currently  completing  the  first  half  of  their 
one-year  experience  in  North  America.  The 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  program  is  de- 
signed to  increase  international  understand- 
ing. Hosts  provide  a home  and  sponsors  pro- 
vide a job.  Interested  persons  should  contact 
MCC  by  Dec.  15  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501 
(phone  717-859-1151)  or  at  134  Plaza  Dr.,  Win- 
nipeg, MB  R3T  5K9  (phone  204-261-6381). 

Do  you  own  a computer  that  is  not  being 
used?  Would  you  be  willing  to  donate  it  to  a 
good  cause?  Church  planters  in  the  Nashville 
area  would  find  a computer/word  processor 
very  useful  in  their  work.  Contact  Wayne  and 
Sue  Graber  Detweiler  at  201  Palestine  Ave.,  E- 
28,  Madison,  TN  37115;  phone  615-868-5618. 

New  appointments: 

•John  Buckwalter,  Eastern  regional  repre- 
sentative, Mennonite  Foundation,  starting  in 
January.  He  succeeds  Luke  Bomberger,  who 
became  business  manager  of  Good  Enter- 
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prises.  For  the  past  four  years  Buckwalter  has 
worked  for  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  as  a Lan- 
caster, Pa. -based  area  representative  and  then 
as  a mutual  aid  counselor.  In  his  new  position 
with  the  foundation — a program  of  MMA — he 
will  serve  in  the  Lancaster  office  alongside 
John  Rudy,  the  foundation’s  Eastern  regional 
manager. 

•Jan  Stutzman,  youth  coordinator,  Rocky 
Mountain  Conference.  She  is  an  active  member 
of  Greeley  (Colo.)  Mennonite  Church,  where 
she  and  her  husband  have  been  youth 
sponsors.  She  worked  previously  at  Hesston 
College,  where  she  was  a resident  director, 
student  services  advocate,  and  director  of  ca- 
reer development  and  developmental  studies. 
•Miriam  Martin,  editor,  ACC  Currents,  start- 
ing in  March.  She  succeeds  Esther  Martin.  She 
will  work  out  of  her  home  in  Hagerstown,  Md., 
where  she  is  an  active  member  of  Cedar  Grove 
Mennonite  Church.  ACC  Currents  is  the  bi- 
monthly publication  of  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference. 

•Roger  Kurtz,  editor,  D.C.  MennoNews.  He 
succeeds  Jane  White.  A 1985  graduate  of  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  Kurtz  was  editor  of  the 
student  newspaper  there.  D.C.  MennoNews  is 
the  newsletter  for  Mennonites  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  Kurtz  will  edit  it  while  continuing 
his  job  as  an  editorial  assistant  for  the  Associ- 
ation of  Physical  Plant  Administrators. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Mark  Derstine  resigned  as  a pastoral  team 
member  at  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  effective  Mar.  1.  A pastor  there  for  the 
past  8>/2  years,  he  is  making  a vocational 
change. 

•Rod  and  Doris  Weber  became  interim  copas- 
tors of  Listowel  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  re- 
cently. Formerly  pastors  at  Avon  Mennonite 
Church  in  Stratford,  Ont.,  they  will  serve  at 
Listowel  until  next  July. 

Upcoming  events: 

•School  for  Leadership  Training,  Jan.  19-22,  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary.  The 
annual  event,  traditionally  called  Ministers 
Week,  will  offer  addresses,  seminars,  work- 
shops, and  small-group  interaction— all  under 
the  theme  “Renewal  in  the  Community  of 
Faith.”  The  main  speakers  are  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
pastor-chaplain  James  Massey  and  Eastern 
Mennonite  Seminary  dean  George  Brunk  III. 
More  information  from  John  Kreider  at 
EMC&S,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  toll- 
free  800-368-2665. 

•Interterm,  Jan.  5-23,  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries.  The  annual  event  attracts 
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pastors  and  others.  Paul  Peachey,  a Mennonite 
sociology  professor  at  Catholic  University  of 
America,  will  teach  a course  on  “Moderniza- 
tion, Community,  and  Church.”  Carlos 
Abesamis,  a Filipino  Catholic  priest  who 
teaches  at  Loyola  School  of  Theology  in  the 
Philippines,  will  lead  a course  on  “Biblical 
Theology.”  Other  courses  will  be  taught  by 
AMBS  professors  C.  J.  Dyck,  Millard  Lind, 
Willard  Swartley,  and  Daniel  Schipani.  More 
information  from  Jim  Metzler  at  AMBS,  3003 
Benham  Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46517;  phone  219- 
295-3726. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director,  Shalom  Maintenance  Associates, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  This  is  a two-year  Volun- 
tary Service  position  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Shalom  provides  job  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  jobless  people  in 
local  Mennonite  congregations.  The  director 
should  have  experience  in  supervision,  job 
training,  and  business  administration.  Contact 
Gwen  Preheim-Bartel  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46515;  phone  219-294-7523. 

•Learning  disabilities  teacher,  Lake  Center 
Christian  School.  Contact  Roger  Putnam  at  the 
school,  1360  Woodmont  St.  NE,  Hartville,  OH 
44632;  phone  216-877-2049. 

•Spanish  teacher.  Sarasota  Christian  School, 
starting  immediately.  The  person  would  teach 
elementary  Spanish  and  secondary  Spanish  I 
and  II.  Contact  Paul  Wenger  at  the  school,  5415 
Bahia  Vista  St.,  Sarasota,  FL  33582;  phone 
813-371-6481. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Bethel,  Warfordsburg,  Pa., 
Dec.  7-14. 

New  member  by  confession  of  faith:  First 
Mennonite,  Canton,  Ohio:  Deborah  McDowell. 

Change  of  address:  M.  Leon  Yoder  from  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  to  R.  2,  Box  133W,  Lewisburg,  PA 
17044. 

Correction:  Edgar  Miller,  author  of  “The 
Second  Advent  Will  Be  Like  the  First”  in  the 
Dec.  2 issue  is  not  pastor  of  Meadow  Mountain 
Mennonite  Church  anymore.  Dwaine  Swart- 
zentruber  succeeded  him  last  spring.  Miller  is 
currently  a student  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Gerber,  Charles  and  Mary  Ann  (Thompson), 
Stilwell,  Kans.,  third  son,  Abraham  Jonathan, 
Oct.  27. 

Hertzler,  Ronald  and  Laurel  (Schmidt), 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Bethany  Louise,  Nov.  13. 

Hochstetler,  Glenn  and  Debra  (Schlabach), 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Glenn, 
May  23. 

Lehman,  Lester  and  Tina  (Eby), 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  first  child,  John  Colby, 
Nov.  8. 

Liechty,  Brad  and  Barb  (Wing),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  first  child,  Brandon  Jay,  Nov.  9. 

Litwiller,  Joseph  and  Gail  (Child),  Delavan, 
111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Oct.  29. 

Magri,  Ralph  and  Maxine  (Zimmerman), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Katherine 
Elizabeth,  Nov.  11. 

Musselman,  Kendall  and  Jeanine  (Groff), 
Telford,  Pa.,  first  child,  Miles  Elliot,  Nov.  14. 

Todd,  Don  and  Jennie  (Martin),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Christopher 
Michael,  Nov.  2. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “ Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

James-Knepp.  Michael  James,  Washington, 
Ind.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Donna  Knepp, 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  Providence  cong.,  by  Oliver 
Yutzy  and  Phillip  Kreilein,  Nov.  15. 

Kaiser-Egli.  Fred  Kaiser,  Jr.,  and  Ann  Egli, 
both  of  Fisher,  111.,  Dewey  cong.,  by  Elmer 
Wyse  and  Glenn  H.  Egli,  father  of  the  bride, 
Oct.  4. 

Kratz-Benner.  Ronald  Dean  Kratz, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Laurel 
Ann  Benner,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  Allentown 
cong.,  by  Clyde  G.  Kratz  and  Curtis  Kratz, 
father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  16. 

Smith-Geib.  Dean  Smith,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Hernley  cong.,  and  Deb  Geib,  Manheim,  Pa., 
Neffsville  cong.,  by  Terry  Yoder,  Oct.  11. 

Wenger-Burkey.  Tim  Wenger,  Brownsville, 
Oreg.,  Family  Bible  Church,  and  Angie 
Burkey,  Siletz,  Oreg.,  Logsden  cong.,  by 
Richard  Wenger  and  A1  Burkey,  fathers  of  the 
groom  and  bride,  June  14. 

Correction:  In  the  Spiek-Miller  wedding  an- 
nouncement in  the  Nov.  11  issue,  the  officiat- 
ing minister  was  Rocky  Miller,  brother  of  the 
bride,  not  sister  as  printed. 


OBITUARIES 


Bergey,  Esther  B.  Souder,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Elizabeth  (Bergey)  Souder,  was 
born  in  Franconia  Twp.,  Pa.,  May  26,  1894; 
died  in  West  Rockhill  Twp.,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1986; 
aged  92  y.  On  June  20, 1912,  she  was  married  to 
Horace  L.  Bergey,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  4 daughters  (Anna  S.  Bergey,  Grace  S. 
Bergey,  Esther  Moyer,  and  Elizabeth  Cassel),  2 
sons  (Willard  and  Horace),  21  grandchildren, 
41  great-grandchildren,  4 great-great-grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Wilmer  B.  Souder). 
She  was  a member  of  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  15,  in  charge  of  Curtis  Bergey,  Floyd 
Hackman,  and  Earl  Anders;  interment  in 
Franconia  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kaufman, Richard  K.,  Sr.,  son  of  Allen  W. 
and  Annie  C.  (Spory)  Kaufman,  was  born  in 
Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  9,  1918;  died  at  his 
home  in  Somerset  Co.,  Nov.  8,  1986;  aged  68  y. 
On  Apr.  8,  1939,  he  was  married  to  Reda  P. 
Alwine,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Richard  R.,  Ellis,  and  Allen),  2 daughters 
(Verna  Horner  and  Rachel  Horner),  9 grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  one  brother 
(Leon),  and  2 sisters  (Edith  Geyer  and  Minnie 
Gindlesperger).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  (Lester  Ray).  He  was  a member  of 
Thomas  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  12,  in  charge  of 
Norman  Moyer,  Donald  Speigle,  and  Stanley 
Freed;  interment  in  Thomas  Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  Walter  H.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Julia 
Kurtz,  was  born  on  May  20,  1901;  died  at 
Upland,  Calif.,  Sept.  3, 1986;  aged  85  y.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Brenneman  Gross,  who  died 
on  Mar.  23, 1944.  On  Nov.  24, 1945,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Orpha  Horst,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Jean  Hauder),  one  son 
(Walter  J.),  5 grandchildren,  and  6 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an 
infant  daughter  (Julia).  He  was  a member  of 
Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Stone  Funeral  Home, 


Upland,  in  charge  of  John  Hinshaw;  interment 
in  Belleview  Mausoleum. 

Martin,  Enoch  B.,  son  of  Daniel  E.  and 
Blandina  (Bauman)  Martin,  was  born  at  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.,  Jan.  4, 1904;  died  at  the  K-W  Hos- 
pital, Nov.  4, 1986;  aged  82  y.  On  Aug.  28, 1928, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Brubacher,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Ruth 
Bauman  and  Lorraine  Bauman),  7 grand- 
children, and  2 great-grandsons.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter  (Arlene),  one 
brother  (Jesse  B.),  and  2 sisters  (Lucinda 
Wideman  and  Minerva).  He  was  a member  of 
St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  6,  in  charge  of 
Richard  Yordy  and  Walter  Brubacher;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Anna  Slabaugh,  daughter  of  Moses 
and  Lydia  (Yoder)  Slabaugh,  was  born  in 
Fairview,  Mich.,  Apr.  23,  1905;  died  of  cancer 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  25, 1986;  aged  81  y.  On 
Mar.  26,  1933,  she  was  married  to  Roman  W. 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Lois  Ann  Hartman  and  Carol 
Garber),  6 grandchildren,  one  great-grandson, 
3 sisters  (Clara  Sommers,  Sara  Swartz- 
endruber,  and  Lydia  Martin),  and  one  brother 
(Moses  Slabaugh).  She  was  a member  of 
Sharon  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  28,  in  charge  of  Elvin 
Sommers  and  Ken  Benner;  interment  in 
Sharon  Cemetery. 

Steinman,  Esther  Idella  Cressman, 

daughter  of  Ivan  and  Alda  (Snider)  Cressman, 
was  born  at  Breslau.  Ont.,  July  5,  1929;  died  of 
cancer  at  Woodstock,  Ont.,  Nov.  6,  1986;  aged 
57  y.  On  May  28,  1965,  she  was  married  to  Neil 
C.  Steinman,  who  survives.  She  was  a member 
of  Cassel  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  8,  in  charge  of 
Steven  Martin;  interment  in  East  Zorra  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Yancey,  Lester  C.,  son  of  Christopher  E. 
and  Veronica  (Zehr)  Yancey,  was  born  at 
Lowville,  N.Y.,  May  16,  1926;  died  at  Manatee 
Memorial  Hospital  on  Oct.  26,  1986;  aged  60  y. 
On  June  7,  1949,  he  was  married  to  Darla 
Kneer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Kathrine  Driggers,  Jean  Yancey, 
and  Susan  Comes),  2 sons  (David  and  Daniel), 
9 granddaughters,  2 sisters  (Arletha  Knechtel 
and  Beulah  Widrick),  and  one  brother  (Clyde). 
He  was  a member  of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  conducted 
on  Oct.  30,  in  charge  of  Sherm  Kauffman, 
LeRoy  Bechler,  and  Jim  Driggers;  interment  in 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Christian  Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  Dec.  16-18 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  23-24 

Congregational  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
23-25 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  29 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Jan.  30-31 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Feb.  6-7 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  12-14 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  13-14 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  19-21 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12 
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Churches  get  poor  marks  in 
dealing  with  domestic  violence 

Women  who  are  victims  of  violence  at 
home  often  are  reluctant  to  turn  to  a 
church  or  synagogue  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  they  shun  reporting  abuse 
to  civil  authorities,  according  to  a United 
Methodist  leader  who  spoke  to  an  in- 
terfaith conference  on  domestic  violence 
recently  in  Baltimore. 

Peggy  Halsey,  executive  secretary  for 
ministries  with  women  in  crisis  for  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Global  Minis- 
tries, told  the  gathering  that  “many 
women  are  reluctant  to  approach  their 
ministers  or  rabbis  because  they  fear  the 
familiar  ‘blame  the  victim’  response,  such 
as  ‘What  did  you  do  to  make  him  angry?’ 
or  ‘I  know  him  and  I can’t  imagine  him 
acting  like  that.’  ” 

Halsey  also  criticized  what  she  called  a 
“perversion  of  Scripture”  that  “stresses 
that  wives  are  to  submit  to  husbands  in 
all  things  and  that  failure  to  do  so  is  re- 
bellion not  only  against  the  man  but 
against  God.”  She  declared  that  “we  must 
never  identify  God’s  will  with  the  abuse 
of  any  human  being.” 

Catholic  bishops  buck  trends  in  society 
by  endorsing  statement  on  economics 

In  adopting  a pastoral  letter  on  the  U.S. 
economy,  the  nation’s  Catholic  bishops 
have  publicly  committed  themselves  to 
positions  at  odds  with  the  current 
political  leadership  and  mood  of  the 
country.  At  the  end  of  their  recent  annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  the  bishops  gave 
resounding  approval  to  a far-reaching 
and  controversial  document  which 
challenges  basic  features  of  American 
economic  life. 

The  115-page  document,  “Economic 
Justice  for  All:  Catholic  Social  Teaching 
and  the  U.S.  Economy,”  became  an  of- 
ficial teaching  of  the  American  Catholic 
hierarchy  after  six  years  of  deliberation 
by  a special  panel  of  bishops.  Guided  by 
Archbishop  Rembert  Weakland  of 
Milwaukee,  who  grew  up  on  welfare  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression,  the  letter  is 
marked  by  sharp  condemnations  of  the 
extent  of  unemployment,  poverty,  and 
economic  inequality  in  the  U.S.  The 
bishops  label  these  conditions  a national 
scandal. 

In  the  document,  the  bishops  support  a 
more  active  government  role  at  a time  of 
retrenchment  and  stress  the  need  for 
greater  public  and  community  involve- 
ment in  shaping  industrial  decisions  that 


affect  people’s  lives.  They  argue  that  the 
political  and  civil  rights  enjoyed  by 
Americans  should  also  extend  to  the  eco- 
nomic realm. 

Beyond  public  policies,  the  bishops 
challenge  the  values  and  priorities  of  indi- 
viduals who  live  in  what  they  describe  as 
“a  culture  that  emphasizes  material  dis- 
play and  self-gratification.”  They  ask 
Americans  to  consider  leading  simpler 
lifestyles  and  evoke  a biblical  theme  by 
warning  against  the  “idolatry”  of  amass- 
ing and  seeking  safety  in  possessions. 


U.S.  Jews  said  to  have  more  influence 
than  their  numbers 

American  Jews  have  greatly  increased 
their  political  influence  since  World  War 
II,  and  today  it  is  far  above  their  propor- 
tion in  the  population,  according  to  two 
noted  Jewish  political  activists.  Hyman 
Bookbinder  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee and  Stuart  Eizenstat  of  the  com- 
mittee’s Institute  on  American-Israeli 
Relations,  discussed  the  subject  at  the  an- 
nual Conference  on  Alternatives  in  Jew- 
ish Education  recently  in  College  Park, 
Md. 

During  the  past  40  years,  Bookbinder 
said,  “we  have  learned  to  build  coalitions 
so  that,  although  we  are  only  3 percent  of 
the  U.S.  population,  we  can  call  on  40  to 
70  percent  of  non-Jews  in  the  country  to 
join  with  us  in  promoting  what  we  believe 
is  in  America’s  interest.”  Eizenstat 
pointed  out  that  14  years  ago  there  were 
only  two  Jewish  senators  and  12  Jewish 
members  of  the  House,  and  today  there 
are  eight  Jewish  senators  and  30  Jewish 
representatives. 


Cardinal  Bernardin  goes  onstage 
with  Monkees  for  teen  event 

“Admit  it  now,  be  honest.  How  many  of 
you  upon  hearing  that  I was  going  to  be 
on  the  stage  with  the  Monkees  thought  I 
had  lost  my  mind?”  Those  words  were  ad- 
dressed by  Cardinal  Bernardin  of  Chicago 
to  some  15,000  teens  at  the  first  Catholic 
Youth  Organization  “Rock  Event”  held 
recently  in  that  city.  The  Monkees  are  a 
revived,  late  60s  rock  group  currently  on  a 
world  tour. 

The  young  people,  some  of  the  200,000 
Catholic  teens  in  the  Chicago  area, 
stomped  their  feet,  whistled,  and  threw 
paper  airplanes  as  the  cardinal  conducted 
a paraliturgy  service  before  the  Monkees 
came  on  the  stage.  “There  isn’t  enough  life  in 
our  faith,  and  not  enough  faith  in  our 
lives,”  he  said.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks Bernardin  brought  the  house  to  its 
feet  with  a quote  from  an  old  Monkees  hit 
song  “I’m  a Believer.”  The  kids  stood  on 
their  chairs,  waved  their  hands  in  unison, 
and  yelled,  “Cardinal,  cardinal,  cardinal!” 
in  appreciation. 

“Kids  are  noisy  when  they  are 


reverent,”  said  Father  John  Horan,  direc- 
tor of  the  organization  that  sponsored  the 
event.  Both  Bernardin  and  Horan  noted 
they  had  taken  a chance  with  the  first- 
ever  rock  worship  service  but  added  that 
the  event  was  an  effort  to  prove  to  the 
youth  of  the  archdiocese  that  “religion, 
the  Catholic  Church,  can  be  fun.” 


Zondervan  fights  takeover 
attempt  by  British  executive 

The  Zondervan  Corporation,  a major 
evangelical  publishing  company  based  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  fighting  a take- 
over attempt  from  a British  insurance 
executive.  Christopher  Moran  says  his 
group  now  owns  about  37  percent  of  Zon- 
dervan’s  4.1  million  shares  of  stock  and 
would  like  to  arrange  a sale  or  restructur- 
ing of  the  company. 

Zondervan  is  concerned  that  a Moran 
takeover  might  change  the  company’s 
evangelical  identity.  “Our  credibility  has 
taken  years  and  years  to  build  up,”  said 
Joseph  McCarthy,  Zondervan’s  director  of 
planning.  “We’ve  got  a consumer  fran- 
chise for  60  million  Christians.” 

A recent  report  in  Wall  Street  Journal 
described  Moran  as  an  Anglican  who 
“worships  sparingly.”  It  quoted  him  as 
saying,  “I  like  to  keep  my  business  and 
my  faith  separate.  It’s  anathema  to  me 
that  they  think  you  have  to  go  to  chapel 
five  times  a week  to  run  this  business,  or 
be  born  again.” 


Lay  group  launches  $2.5  billion  drive 
for  retired  nuns  and  priests 

Prominent  lay  Catholics  have  launched 
an  ambitious  campaign  to  help  raise  an 
estimated  $2.5  billion  needed  to  provide 
for  thousands  of  Catholic  nuns 
threatened  with  poverty  in  their  old  age. 
The  new  group,  called  Support  Our  Aging 
Religious  (SOAR),  announced  in  Wash- 
ington recently  that  it  would  supplement 
official  church  efforts  to  deal  with  a fi- 
nancial crisis  faced  by  America’s  Catholic 
religious  orders. 

The  campaign  comes  in  the  wake  of  a 
church-sponsored  study  which  showed 
that  both  men’s  and  women’s  religious 
orders  need  a total  of  $2.5  billion  to 
provide  for  the  retirement  needs  of  all 
members.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
money  is  needed  by  women’s  orders. 

Catholic  nuns  have  long  worked  for 
extremely  low  pay  in  schools,  hospitals, 
and  elsewhere,  and  had  little  to  put 
toward  retirement,  the  lay  leaders  said. 
In  the  past,  this  situation  did  not  create  a 
major  problem,  since  there  were  large 
numbers  of  new  members  to  care  for  the 
elderly.  But  with  a sharp  decline  in  new 
recruits  over  the  past  decade,  sources  of 
income  have  dried  up.  According  to 
church  officials,  the  median  age  of  all 
nuns  is  about  63. 
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A child  is  born 

Isaiah  9:6 


Each  Christmas  season  I get  uneasy  about  the  em- 
phasis on  Jesus  as  a baby.  If  I am  able  to  understand  this 
unease,  I think  it  is  because  I want  us  to  take  Jesus 
seriously.  I fear  that  making  a fuss  over  Jesus’  nativity 
becomes  a handy  way  to  ignore  the  adult  Jesus  who  is  a 
hard  person  to  take.  Even  the  powers-that-be  can  safely 
observe  Jesus’  birthday  without  committing  themselves 
to  his  teachings. 

It’s  not  that  I am  against  babies.  Although  not  as 
expressive  over  them  as  my  grandchildren’s  grand- 
mother, I do  consider  the  arrival  of  Alicia  Diane  and 
Bethany  Louise  important  events  in  our  extended  family 
during  the  last  six  months.  And  as  I write  I am  glad  to  be 
sharing  grandmother  with  Bethany’s  family  for  two 
weeks  to  help  get  the  new  baby  off  to  a good  start. 

The  birth  of  a child  is  a sign  of  hope,  an  arrival  of  possi- 
bilities. It  is  in  our  Mennonite  tradition  to  welcome  and  to 
cherish  babies  and  children.  And  indeed  the  emphasis  on 
Jesus  as  a baby  has  come  to  us  from  the  Bible.  Two  of  the 
four  Gospels  tell  of  his  birth.  And  they  themselves  draw 
on  Old  Testament  precedents. 

One  of  these  Old  Testament  texts  which  Christians  see 
as  ultimately  fulfilled  in  Jesus  is  Isaiah  9:2-7.  It  has 
entered  our  Mennonite  hymnody  through  John  Morison’s 
“To  Us  a Child  of  Hope  Is  Born”  (The  Mennonite  Hymnal, 
125).  While  we  reflect  on  the  message  of  this  hymn,  we 
may  with  profit  ask  ourselves  what  this  Scripture  was 
about  in  its  original  time  and  place.  Who  did  Isaiah  really 
have  in  mind? 

Some  consider  that  it  may  have  been  a poem  written 
for  the  coronation  of  Hezekiah.  We  recall  from  Isaiah  7:1- 
10  that  Isaiah  unsuccessfully  sought  to  challenge  the 
political  hack  Ahaz  to  practical  faith  in  the  Lord.  When 
Ahaz  refused,  Isaiah  predicted  the  birth  of  a baby  who 
would  be  a sign  that  the  worries  of  Ahaz  were  unfounded. 
The  coronation  poem  comes  two  chapters  later.  Page 
Kelley  suggests  that  the  term  “child”  need  not  limit  the 
occasion  to  the  actual  birth,  but  that  it  could  just  as  well 
have  related  to  the  actual  anointing  of  a king. 

Either  way  there  are  several  striking  elements  in  the 
poem.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  titles  attributed  to 
the  child.  About  the  only  places  we  hear  anything  this 
flowery  today  are  in  nominations  for  president.  What 
manner  of  king  was  this  expected  to  be?  Speaking  of  the 
king  as  God  was  fine  among  the  pagan  religions,  but  the 
Old  Testament  faith  held  firmly  that  God  alone  was  to  be 
worshiped. 

The  solution  that  most  appeals  to  me  comes  from 
William  L.  Holladay.  He  suggests  that  only  the  first  and 


last  titles  refer  to  the  king;  the  two  middle  ones  refer  to 
God.  He  would  translate  these  phrases  as:  “Planner  of 
wonders;  God  the  war  hero  (is)  Father  forever;  prince  of 
well-being”  (Isaiah:  Scroll  of  a Prophetic  Heritage,  p. 

109). 

Even  this  scaled-down  version  lays  a heavy  burden  on 
the  child.  For  all  the  good  things  said  about  Hezekiah,  it  is 
doubtful  he  could  have  lived  up  to  this  vision.  Indeed  no- 
body did  until  Jesus  came  along  and  the  early  Christians 
concluded  that  he  was  the  one.  But  not  everyone  agreed. 

Many  were  disappointed  with  Jesus  because  he  gave  up 
his  life  peaceably  and  accepted  death  on  a cross.  “For,”  as 
a frustrated  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  “Jews  demand 
signs  and  Greeks  seek  wisdom,  but  we  preach  Christ 
crucified,  a stumbling  block  to  Jews  and  folly  to  Gentiles” 
(1  Cor.  1:22-23). 

The  New  Testament  is  permeated  with  this  paradox 
about  Jesus.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  miss  it,  especially  during 
Advent  when  the  emphasis  is  on  easy  joy.  Not  that  the  joy 
is  missing  in  the  Scripture.  Confidence  also  pervades.  But 
the  record  is  clear  that  the  child  who  was  perceived  to  fill 
the  shoes  too  big  for  Hezekiah  was  a most  unlikely  king 
judged  by  standards  of  the  world.  Recognizing  that  these 
standards  intrude,  Paul  appealed  to  the  Romans  that 
they  should  “not  be  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be 
transformed  by  the  renewal  of  your  mind,  that  you  may 
prove  what  is  the  will  of  God,  what  is  good  and  acceptable 
and  perfect”  (Rom.  12:2). 

If  indeed  there  are  those  today  who  demonstrate  this 
transformed  mind  it  seems  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is 
being  fulfilled.  The  child,  said  Isaiah,  will  be  “Prince  of 
Peace,”  or  as  Holladay  translates  it,  “prince  of  well-be- 
ing.” This  is  the  Hebrew  word  “shalom,”  which  as  the  al- 
ternate translation  shows,  has  a broader  meaning  than  is 
commonly  accorded  to  the  word,  “peace.” 

But  whether  peace  or  well-being,  the  idea  envisioned  is 
that  people  are  enabled  to  live  together  positively  and  ob- 
tain what  they  need.  Whenever  we  stop  to  consider  this 
issue,  we  are  immediately  reminded  by  the  news  of  the 
world — and  even  sometimes  the  church— that  for  many 
this  is  not  so.  Do  we  conclude,  then,  that  the  prophecy  has 
failed? 

We  cannot  do  so,  for  we  ourselves  have  found  in  Jesus 
what  we  needed.  As  Paul  continued  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  “. . . but  to  those  who  are  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God” 
(1  Cor.  1:24).  And  it  is  our  understanding  that  this  is 
available  to  all  who  respond  to  the  holy  invitation. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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A drama  of  faith:  Act  3 

Mary  and 
Elizabeth 
encounter  the 
Holy  Spirit 

by  Wally  Fahrer 

Program  notes:  When  actors  and 
actresses  get  together  to  talk  about  their 
roles,  exciting  things  can  sometimes  hap- 
pen. The  meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
was  no  exception.  First  of  all,  they  were 
relatives.  Second,  they  were  both  pregnant 
women — and  both  pregnant  for  the  first 
time.  Those  things  were  enough  in 
themselves  for  deep  bonding  to  occur.  But 
these  two  women  had  one  more  thing  in 
common — an  experience  of  the  miraculous 
working  of  God.  The  sense  of  awe,  of 
anxious  expectation,  and  of  wonder  were  to 
be  a deep  bond  between  them. 

The  last  words  of  the  angel  were  still  in 
Mary’s  mind  as  she  approached  Elizabeth’s 
home  in  Judah: 

“Even  Elizabeth  your  relative  is  going  to 
have  a child  in  her  old  age,  and  she  who 
was  said  to  be  barren  is  in  her  sixth  month. 
For  nothing  is  impossible  with  God.” 

In  her  own  mind  she  pondered  it  again. 

“Surely  God  meant  for  me  to  go  and  visit 
her,  or  the  angel  would  never  have  men- 
tioned it.  But  why?” 

And  then  she  was  at  the  door.  She 
knocked  and  entered  as  the  servant  opened 
it  to  her. 

“Who  is  it?”  she  could  hear  Elizabeth  in- 
quire from  another  part  of  the  house. 

“It’s  Mary,  daughter  of  Heli,  son  of  Mat- 
that  of  Galilee,  your  relative.” 

Suddenly  the  presence  of  God  was  tangi- 
ble. Awe  and  joy,  holiness  and  mercy, 
power  and  gentleness— the  Holy  Spirit 
filled  the  room  as  the  two  women  caught 
each  other’s  eyes.  Elizabeth’s  hands  went 
to  her  large  tummy  and  a look- 
indescribable — spread  over  her  face. 
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“Such  love,  such  joy!”  Mary  thought. 

“Blessed  are  you,  Mary,  blessed  among  women,”  Eliza- 
beth’s voice  was  loud  and  strong.  It  was  almost  as  though 
she  were  saying  it  to  the  whole  world. 

“And  blessed  is  the  child  you  will  bear!  But  why  am  I so 
favored,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me?” 
“This  was  not  just  Elizabeth  speaking  to  her,”  Mary 
thought,  “it  was  God  as  well.  It  was  as  though  Elizabeth 
had  become  a prophetess,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  speaking 
to  me  at  the  same  time!” 


The  sense  of  awe,  of  anxious 
expectation,  and  of  wonder 
were  to  be  a deep  bond 
between  them. 


“As  soon  as  the  sound  of  your  greeting  reached  my 
ears,  the  baby  in  my  womb  leaped  for  joy.  Blessed  is  she 
who  has  believed  that  what  the  Lord  has  said  to  her  will 
be  accomplished,”  Elizabeth  continued. 

And  the  same  instant  the  Holy  Spirit  welled  up  from 
deep  within  her,  like  a river  overflowing  its  banks.  And 
joy  flooded  her  heart  and  soul  until  she  could  no  longer 
hold  it  back. 

My  soul  praises  the  Lord  and  my  spirit  rejoices  in  God  my 
Savior, 

for  he  has  been  mindful  of  the  humble  state  of  his 
servant... 

From  now  on  all  generations  will  call  me  blessed, 
for  the  Mighty  One  has  done  great  things  for  me — holy 
is  his  name. 

His  mercy  extends  to  those  who  fear  him, 
from  generation  to  generation. 

He  has  performed  mighty  deeds  with  his  arm; 

he  has  scattered  those  who  are  proud  in  their  inmost 
thoughts. 

He  has  brought  down  rulers  from  their  thrones 
but  has  lifted  up  the  humble. 

He  has  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things 
but  has  sent  the  rich  away  empty. 


Wally  Fahrer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker 
in  England.  He  and  his  family  are  currently  on  a one-year  North 
American  assignment.  This  article  is  the  third  of  a four-part  Advent 
series  adapted  from  a series  presented  at  London  Mennonite  Fellowship 
two  years  ago  by  the  author  and  three  others — Dana  Mills-Powell,  June 
Osborne,  and  Marian  Landis. 


He  has  helped  his  servant  Israel, 
remembering  to  be  merciful  to  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  forever, 
even  as  he  said  to  our  fathers. 

It  was  a song  of  the  upside-down  kingdom.  The  humble 
were  noticed,  but  the  proud  were  scattered;  the  rulers 
were  brought  down  and  the  servants  exalted;  the  hungry 
were  filled  with  good  things,  but  the  rich  were  sent  away 
empty.  Where  did  she  get  such  a theology?  Who  had 
taught  her  that  God  was  like  that?  She  would  not  have 
learned  it  in  the  synagogue.  It  was  the  song  of  her  own 
experience — a song  in  praise  of  God’s  mercy. 

“His  mercy  extends  to  those  who  fear  him  ...” 

“.  . . remembering  to  be  merciful. ...” 

“God  chooses  the  humble  and  unimportant  like  me  and 
exalts  them  above  the  powerful,”  Mary  said  to  herself.  “It 
is  the  humble  who  receive  his  Spirit.  And  all  of  this  is  be- 
cause of  his  great  mercy.” 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  embraced  in  the  wonder  of  their 
experience.  They  had  many  questions  to  ask,  much  to  talk 
about.  God  indeed  had  planned  this  meeting.  ^ 


Wise  Men  reminisce 

Part  of  the  joy  of  travel  is  return; 

And  much  of  its  pain  evolves  from  wish  to  share 
The  glorious  revelations  witnessed  there 
Among  a different  people.  Families  spurn,  and 
neighbors  ridicule  new  thoughts  or  ways. 

Each  foreign  dress  or  menu  tends  to  draw  scorn  on 
the  user  and  the  one  who  says 
The  variant.  Peacekeepers  learn  to  praise 
Only  the  known,  never  the  better  skill. 

Only  affirmative  observation  finds 
A welcome  in  the  heart  that  will  not  roam. 

We  follow  the  heavenly  invitation  still, 

Keeping  the  hope  and  vision  in  our  minds, 

With  patience  none  could  ever  learn  at  home. 

— Charles  A.  Waugaman 
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A long  trip  home  for  Christmas 


by  Kenton  J.  Beachy 

Plain  City,  Ohio,  seems  like  a long  way  from  Ocean 
City,  Maryland,  on  a cold,  snowy,  nighttime  trip  in  a ’66 
Dodge  Coronet.  What  should  have  taken  11  hours  took  18 
on  this  particular  Christmas  trip  home. 

My  wife,  Rhonda,  and  I wanted  to  drive  the  older  car 
home  for  her  father  to  work  on.  The  heater  and  defroster 
didn’t  work,  but  other  than  that  the  car  was  in  fine  run- 
ning condition.  We  kept  our  coats  and  gloves  on  and 
wrapped  in  blankets. 

First  sign  of  trouble.  At  Washington,  D.C.,  we  heard 
an  engine  noise  and  took  care  of  it  by  tightening  the  al- 
ternator belt.  We  kept  watching  the  alternator  gauge 
after  that  and  by  Breezewood,  Pennsylvania,  it  registered 
a discharge.  Fortunately  we  had  an  extra  belt  along,  so  we 
pulled  in  at  a gas  station  and  set  to  work  with  a ratchet 
set  changing  the  belt  outside  in  the  cold  and  snow. 

Finally  done,  we  started  the  car  and  saw  the  belt  start 
to  smoke  and  melt  on  the  pulley.  Now,  as  it  was,  we  took 
just  the  amount  of  money  along  necessary  for  planned 
expenses — about  $130.  So  buying  another  belt  at  the 
garage  saw  our  capital  depleted  by  $13.  We  set  to  work 
again  changing  the  belt.  By  this  time  we  were  chilled 
through  to  the  skin.  Once  again,  smoke  and  burning.  At 
closer  inspection  we  noticed  that  the  pulley  shaft  was 
bent  and  would  require  a new  alternator. 

Fortunately  the  Breezewood  gas  station  carried  our 
kind  of  alternator,  but  at  a cost  of  $70,  which  meant 
that— after  some  other  expenses— we  would  then  have 
only  $8  left  for  the  remaining  350  miles.  And  we  had  to  in- 
stall the  alternator  ourselves.  So,  we  set  to  work  again  in 
the  cold  and  snow  outside  under  the  gas  station  floodlight 
removing  the  old  alternator  and  installing  the  new. 
Rhonda  talked  the  mechanic  into  letting  us  write  a $15 
check  in  order  to  save  enough  cash  for  gas. 

So  off  we  went  after  a three-hour  stopover.  We 
wondered  why  we  were  experiencing  this  frustration  and 
pain  but  felt  united  in  our  cause  to  get  back  on  the  road. 
We  prayed  during  the  trouble  and  asked  God  to  help  us 
through. 

We  suffer  from  three  kinds  of  pain:  voluntary,  involun- 
tary, and  that  of  natural  origin.  We  hadn’t  made  fool- 
hardy decisions,  yet  our  pain  was  the  consequence 
traveling  at  night,  without  heat,  in  wintry  conditions,  in 
an  old  car  with  a higher  chance  of  mechanical  failure. 

About  2:30  a.m.  on  Interstate  70  near  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  I was  in  the  driver’s  seat.  The  roads  didn’t  seem 
to  be  slippery,  so  we  were  moving  at  55  miles-an-hour. 
Suddenly  the  car  started  sliding  right.  I turned  the  wheel 
to  ease  us  back,  but  the  back  end  started  to  come  around. 

I tried  to  readjust  but  couldn’t  avoid  fishtailing.  The  lane 
slipped  from  underneath  us  and  we  started  to  go  into  a 
spin.  I yelled  “Rhonda!”  with  plea  and  sorrow  and  a need 
to  be  together  in  my  voice.  Our  headlights  flashed  over 


Kenton  J.  Beachy,  Ocean  City,  Md.,  is  executive  director  of 
Diakonia — an  Allegheny  Conference-sponsored  residential  ministry  for 
persons  in  crisis. 


the  hillside  as  we  spin  once,  then  hit  almost  head-on  into 
the  guardrail.  “Lord,  stop  the  car,”  I heard  Rhonda  pray- 
ing. We  glanced  off  and  spun  around  again  until  we 
slowed  and  I was  able  to  steer  to  the  shoulder.  We 
thanked  God  for  our  lives. 

A car  stopped.  We  recouped  and  inspected  the  damage, 
bent  the  left  fender  out,  and  noticed  a hissing  tire.  We 
were  able  to  drive  away— at  40  miles-an-hour,  mind  you— 
without  changing  the  tire.  We  arrived  in  Plain  City  at 
7:30  a.m.  We  thought  and  talked  about  our  exhaustion, 


“Lord,  stop  the  car,”  I heard 
Rhonda  praying. 


fear,  and  causes — and  why  God  would  let  us  experience 
that  discomfort,  pain,  and  suffering. 

I felt  afraid  but  not  alone  in  our  pain  because  of  God’s 
presence  and  because  of  our  marriage.  I felt  as  if  God  was 
with  us — Emmanuel — as  we  spun  in  the  road  and  would 
have  hurtled  over  the  hill  had  it  not  been  for  the  guard- 
rail. I knew  our  lives  were  at  stake,  but  I also  felt  as  if 
whatever  happened  God  was  with  us  and  therefore  there 
was  no  fear  of  death. 

Romans  8:28  tells  us  that  in  all  things  God  works  for 
the  good  of  those  who  love  him,  who  are  called  according 
to  his  purpose.  We  were  not  tested  beyond  what  we  could 
endure:  financially,  emotionally,  physically,  spiritually. 
We  were  most  struck,  perhaps,  by  how  dramatically  God 
received  our  full  attention.  We  felt  convicted  that  we 
weren’t  working  harder  on  our  relationship  with  God. 

Not  used  to  discomfort.  We  talked  about  how  North 
Americans  aren’t  used  to  discomfort,  how  we  use  our 
resources  to  buffer  ourselves  from  pain  and  suffering. 
Often  our  national  comfort  arrives  at  the  cost  of  interna- 
tional oppression,  as  the  United  States  fights  to  protect 
its  comfortable  lifestyle.  Would  we  be  prepared  to  exist  as 
Christians  in  the  strife  of  Nicaragua  or  be  faithful  in  the 
economic  hardship  of  India? 

I feel  select  to  be  so  protected  in  North  America.  Some- 
times I feel  guilty,  sometimes  complacent,  sometimes 
selfish  and  greedy.  Rhonda  and  I feel  as  if  we  learned  and 
experienced  some  discomfort  to  be  better  prepared  for  life 
outside  our  comfortable  America.  But  we  marvel  at  the 
extreme  pain  and  suffering  Jesus  accepted  voluntarily  on 
the  cross.  Others  have  experienced  far  greater  hurt  than 
we  have.  Our  duty  as  Christians  is  to  walk  with  others  as 
they  hurt  and  to  realize  that  our  comfortable  position  is 
not  acceptable  at  the  cost  of  oppressing  others. 

We  thank  God  to  be  alive  and  to  be  warm  again.  We  can 
even  thank  him  for  the  experience.  But  most  of  all  we 
thank  him  for  Emmanuel,  God  being  with  us.  ^ 


DECEMBER  16, 1986 
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The  Mennonite  Church  marks  10  years  of  deaf  ministry 


God  is  deaf 

by  Merlin  Becker-Hoover 


The  1986  celebration  of  10  years  of  organized  deaf 
ministry  within  the  Mennonite  Church  was  not  the  most- 
noticed  church  event  of  the  year.  Nor  would  one  expect  it 
to  be,  as  most  of  us  who  hear  are  not  often  in  direct  com- 
munication with  deaf  people.  Only  around  5 percent  of 
North  Americans  are  deaf  or  have  profound  hearing  loss, 
and  their  inability  to  hear  is  not  always  obvious  to  others. 

Among  the  themes  celebrated  by  deaf  communities 
were  “Jesus  Means  Freedom”  (Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center  in  Pennsylvania  in  July)  and  “I  Can  Do  All 
Things  Through  Christ  Which  Strengthens  Me” 

(Frederick  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Maryland  in  Sep- 
tember). These  are  valuable  reminders  in  a year  when 
Mennonites  are  trying  to  capture  in  renewed  ways  the 
vision  of  mission  and  faithfulness. 

These  special  occasions  for  the  deaf  community  were 
times  of  celebration  and  thanksgiving  for  what  God  and 
the  church  have  done  in  the  past  10, 15,  or  more  years. 
Like  the  Hebrew  Feast  of  Booths,  they  were  times  for 
remembering  God’s  grace  and  for  renewing  commitments 
to  respond  faithfully. 

Among  the  most  interesting  comments  I heard  this 
year  was,  “God  is  deaf.”  The  deaf  speaker  said  he 
experiences  God  and  communicates  with  God  as  he  would 
with  anyone  else — in  sign  language.  God  hears  in  sign 
language,  which  means,  for  example,  that  deaf  people 
pray  by  signing  with  their  eyes  open. 

A minority  culture.  “Deaf”  is  a culture  or  subculture 
and  worldview  as  is  any  other— male,  female,  black, 
white,  American,  Chinese.  Its  members  probably  were 
born  deaf  or  deafened  at  an  early  age  and  placed  in 
residential  schools.  This  minority  culture  developed  its 
own  language— American  Sign  Language— and  other 
unique  social  tools.  (Older  people  who  have  loss  of  hear- 
ing, however,  are  usually  part  of  a hearing  culture.  Their 
needs  are  different  and  require  special  understanding  and 
awareness  by  hearing  people.) 

This  orientation  to  deaf  culture,  coupled  with  the  belief 
that  deaf  ministry  requires  all  the  sensitivities  of  other 
cross-cultural  missions,  has  not  changed  through  10  years 
of  churchwide  Deaf  Ministries.  Those  years  also  reflect 
growth  of  deaf  ministries  beyond  a small  group  of  family 
and  local  church  members.  The  community  now  includes 
people  who  were  exposed  to  the  challenges  of  deaf 
ministry  through  denominational  and  educational 
contacts. 

Among  those  who  helped  organize  deaf  ministries  out 
of  their  own  needs  as  families  with  deaf  members  were 
Raymond  Rohrer  (the  only  ordained  deaf  person  in  the 
Mennonite  Church)  and  others  in  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 


Merlin Becker-Hoover,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  editor  of  Signing— the  Deaf 
Ministries  newsletter  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions— and  is  part  of 
the  ministerial  team  at  College  Mennonite  Church. 


vania;  Pauline  Yoder  and  her  family  in  northern  Indiana; 
and  Paul  and  Feme  Savanick  of  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania. 

Eli  and  Reuben  Savanick,  sons  of  deaf  parents,  were 
the  first  two  directors  (1976-78  and  1978-80)  of  Deaf 
Ministries — a program  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
They  helped  give  visibility  to  their  work  by  initiating 
signed  interpretation  at  Mennonite  Church  General 
Assembly  in  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  in  1977.  Myron  Yoder, 
who  has  a deaf  sister,  received  training  in  sign  language 
and  began  teaching  sign  language  classes  for  Mennonite 
high  school  interterms  and  Goshen  College  continuing 
education  classes. 

Opportunities  continue.  Opportunities  for  deaf 
ministry  continue,  both  for  deaf  and  hearing  people.  Deaf 
Ministries  has  chosen  to  concentrate  on  (1)  helping  to 
train  10  deaf  leaders  in  the  next  three  years;  (2)  providing 
practical  resources  for  existing  deaf  ministries  efforts  in 
Lancaster  and  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Orrville,  Ohio;  (3) 
creating  a deaf  studies  curriculum  at  a Mennonite  college; 
(4)  helping  with  an  interdenominational  American  Sign 
Language  Bible  translation  project;  and  (5)  developing 
resources  to  promote  the  culture,  self-awareness,  and 


Tim  Mast  of  Smithville,  Ohio,  “talks”  during  small-group  dis- 
cussion at  the  annual  retreat  for  deaf  persons  and  their  families 
at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
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gifts  of  deaf  people. 

Mennonite  Church  Deaf  Ministries  hopes  to  continue 
sharing  resources  among  various  Mennonite  denomina- 
tions and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Based  at  MBM 
headquarters  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  it  has  a book  and 
videotape  library  that  supplements  the  services  of  its 
staff  members.  Materials  are  available  to  anyone. 

But  the  real  work  of  deaf  ministry  is  in  each  congrega- 
tion which  has  deaf  or  hard-of-hearing  members  or 
neighbors.  In  my  church  that  means  using  available  in- 
terpreters when  they  are  needed  (maybe  even  letting  deaf 
people  know  we  can  provide  that  service?)  Also,  with 
more  older  people  attending,  the  chance  that  some  will 
have  difficulty  hearing  in  church  increases.  Are  there 
more  who  are  waiting  for  someone  to  ask  and  encourage 
them  to  use  the  hearing-aide  equipment  in  the  sanctuary? 

For  God,  who  is  part  of  the  deaf  community,  being  deaf 
is  not  a liability  or  handicap.  For  us  it  does  not  need  to  be 
either.  Rather,  celebrations  in  the  deaf  community  this 
past  year  helped  all  of  us  to  experience  (hear?)  God’s 
graciousness  in  new  ways.  ^ 


Participating  in  one  of  the  Deaf  Ministries  retreats  are  Treva 
Baker  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  her  two-year-old  son,  Jesson,  who 
communicates  through  signing  with  his  parents,  who  are  deaf. 


Say  ‘ thanks ’ with  Christmas  Sharing  Fund 

contribution 


Your  gift  to  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board’s 
1986  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  will  work  two  ways — 
contributions  will  benefit  projects  listed  below,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  your  financial  support  will  say  “thanks” 
to  the  board  for  its  faithful  leadership  in  carrying  out 
the  work  of  the  church.  Write  your  thank-you  gift  to- 


day! 

1.  Family  Life  Ministry  Start-up  $5,000 

2.  Ten-Year  Goals  Video  Package  5,000 

3.  Black  Peace  Conference  5,000 

4.  Hispanic  Women’s  Conference  3,500 

5.  Purdue  ’87 Assembly  Grants 2,000 


$20,500 

Send  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  checks  to: 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board  at 
528  E.  Madison  St.  131  Erb  St.  W 

Lombard,  IL  60148  or  Waterloo,  ON  N2L  1T7 

Canada 

Make  checks  payable  to  Christmas  Sharing  Fund. 
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A story  of  caring 

by  Julie  Longenecker 


A1  and  Cathy  McReaken  moved  to  the  Phoenix  area  in 
1960  and  in  1973  joined  Trinity  Mennonite  Church.  Dur- 
ing the  next  10  years  A1  and  Cathy  hosted  Al’s  uncle  and 
his  son  Donnie  during  the  winter  months.  When  Al’s 
uncle  died,  he  and  Cathy  took  Donnie,  who  was  then  57 
years  old,  into  their  home,  promising  to  care  for  him  as 
long  as  they  lived. 

Donnie  had  an  injury  as  a small  child  which  left  him 
with  a developmental  disability  much  like  cerebral  palsy. 
At  the  time  Donnie  came  to  live  with  McReakens  he  was 
confined  to  a wheelchair  which  he  ambulated  freely  with 
his  feet.  Donnie  requires  assistance  with  personal  care 
such  as  bathing,  dressing,  eating,  and  transferring  in  and 
out  of  his  wheelchair.  He  is  friendly,  affectionate,  and 
quite  cognizant  of  what  is  going  on  around  him,  although 
he  cannot  verbalize  except  for  facial  and  guttural 
expressions. 

Help  needed.  My  involvement  with  McReakens  and 
Donnie  began  in  September  1985,  when  I became  aware 
that  Al’s  health  was  deteriorating  due  to  two  benign  brain 
tumors  diagnosed  in  late  1984.  Cathy  cared  for  A1  as  long 
as  she  could  in  their  apartment  at  Glencroft  retirement 
community  and  eventually  hired  a male  attendant  to 
assist  her  with  not  only  Al’s  care,  but  Donnie’s  as  well. 

As  Glencroft’s  human  services  coordinator  and  as  a 
Trinity  Church  member,  I began  in  earnest  to  research 
support  services  for  Donnie.  Cathy  indicated  by  Septem- 
ber 1985  that  she  could  no  longer  cope  in  caring  for  Don- 
nie as  A1  was  requiring  all  of  her  time  and  attention. 

A call  to  Maricopa  County  Long-Term  Care  indicated 
they  would  not  accept  Donnie  for  services  since  their 
contracts  would  not  cover  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities.  Other  local  programs  were  too  costly  and  due 
to  Donnie’s  limited  monthly  income  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  placed  without  supplemental  financial 
assistance. 

In  addition  to  local  programs,  I called  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  offices  in  Reedley,  California,  and 
North  Newton,  Kansas,  to  inquire  about  group  homes  for 
the  developmentally  disabled.  All  had  group  homes  in  the 
planning  stages,  but  none  currently  operating. 

After  four  months  of  constant  care  for  Al,  Cathy  placed 
him  in  a nearby  nursing  home.  While  he  was  there,  many 
Trinity  members  came  to  visit,  pray,  and  sing  with  him, 
even  performing  such  personal  care  services  as  shaving 
him.  After  suffering  for  six  weeks,  Al  passed  away  on 
November  11, 1985. 

After  the  funeral,  Cathy  took  Donnie  and  went  to 
Chicago  to  visit  her  daughter  over  the  Christmas  holi- 


Julie  Longenecker,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  is  human  services  coordinator  at 
Glencroft  retirement  community  and  a member  of  Trinity  Mennonite 
Church. 


days.  While  she  was  there,  Cathy  suffered  a heart  attack 
which  resulted  in  two  hospitalizations.  While  she 
recuperated  there  for  the  month  of  January,  her  doctor 
informed  her  that  she  could  no  longer  care  for  Donnie 
when  she  returned  to  Arizona. 

On  January  16, 1986, 1 received  a call  from  Trinity  Men- 
nonite Church’s  pastor,  Peter  Wiebe,  who  informed  me 


Donnie  had  an  injury  as  a 
child  which  left  him  with 
a disability  much  like 
cerebral  palsy. 


that  a small  group  home  was  available  across  the  street 
from  the  church.  I made  an  appointment  with  the  owner 
and  visited  the  home  to  see  whether  Donnie  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  placement  there. 

Because  of  Donnie’s  physical  care  needs,  the  charge  for 
care  at  the  group  home  was  $900  per  month.  I felt  pleased 
about  the  owner  of  the  home  and  with  the  care  I observed 
her  clients  receiving,  so  I called  Cathy  to  tell  her  what  we 
had  found.  The  challenge  remained  to  come  up  with  $450 
to  supplement  Donnie’s  income  to  meet  the  $900  fee. 

I presented  my  findings  to  Trinity  Church  elder  Harvey 
Hartzler  and  to  Pastor  Peter  Wiebe  to  discuss  what  role 
the  congregation  could  play  to  meet  this  financial  need. 
The  church  elders  agreed  to  supplement  the  $450  monthly 
from  the  Burden-Bearing  Fund.  The  Friendship  Founda- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  also  pledged  $100  per  month  for 
a two-year  commitment  toward  Donnie’s  financial  needs. 

A group  home.  On  February  7, 1986,  Donnie  was 
placed  at  the  group  home  following  a preplacement  visit 
and  discussion  with  him  about  the  move.  He  has  adjusted 
well  to  his  new  living  arrangement  and  many  positive  fea- 
tures include  the  close  proximinity  to  Trinity  Church. 
Trinity  members  see  that  he  gets  to  church  each  Sunday 
morning  and  is  brought  over  in  his  wheelchair  to  other 
church  functions  as  well. 

The  Trinity  congregation  and  friendship  Foundation 
have  reaffirmed  that  they  will  continue  to  supplement 
Donnie’s  income  in  order  for  him  to  remain  in  the  group 
home.  A state  agency  is  currently  assisting  with  doctor 
bills  and  clothing  expenses.  We  are  optimistic  that  within 
several  months  other  funding  will  be  approved. 

Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  Glencroft  retirement  com- 
munity, and  Friendship  Foundation  for  the  Handicapped 
have  joined  hands  to  play  significant  roles  in  assisting 
both  Donnie’s  care  needs  and  support  to  Cathy.  Q 
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Maybe  we  can’t  go 
overseas  to  work,  but  it’s 
a great  satisfaction  to 


know  that  here  I am  at 


Mary  Frances  Drudge 
Markham,  Ontario 


Down's  syndrome  hasn’t 
stopped  Carl  Drudge  from 
serving  others.  Carl 
weaves  rag  rugs  from 
unsaleable  clothes 
donated  to  the  Care  & 
Share  Shoppe  in 
Stouffville,  Ont.  His  sister 
Mary  Frances  washes  and 
cuts  the  fabric  and  ties  the 
finished  rugs.  The  rugs  are 
sold  at  the  shop  and 
proceeds  go  to  MCC.  Carl 
and  Mary  Frances  also 
worked  for  many  years 
selling  MCC  SELFHELP 
Crafts.  They  are  among  the 
thousands  who  volunteer 
for  MCC  at  home. 


Everyone  can  be  an  MCC 
volunteer. 


Mennonite 

Central 

Committee 


Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  MCC  U.S. 

21  South  12th  Street 
Box  M 

Akron,  PA  17501 

MCC  Canada 

134  Plaza  Drive 
Winnipeg,  MB  R3T  5K9 


CHURCH  NEWS 


Board  members  raise  questions 
about  MMA’s  role  in  the  church 


MMA’s  role  in  the  church  in  the  areas  of 
insurance,  mutual  aid,  investments,  and 
stewardship  surfaced  during  the  Board  of 
Directors  meeting  of  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  on  Nov.  14  in  Chicago. 

In  his  report  to  the  board,  MMA  presi- 
dent James  Kratz  told  of  a church  leader 
in  Oregon  who  in  1939  called  for  the 
church  to  help  the  widows  in  his  area. 
However,  in  1944  he  opposed  the  creation 
of  MMA,  fearing  it  would  become  a life 
insurance  company.  “He  wanted  a pure 
program  that  was  not  tainted  with  in- 
surance,” Kratz  explained,  “and  we  have 
been  struggling  with  this  ever  since.” 

Then  he  added,  “Mutual  aid  is  always 
being  redefined  contextually  because  we 
live  out  our  lives  in  a changing  world. 
Mutual  aid  is  always  becoming,  never 
completed.  But  if  we  stop  asking  the 
questions,  then  we  are  not  faithful  to  our 
mission.” 

Laban  Peachey,  MMA  vice-president 
for  marketing  services,  raised  similar 
questions  in  his  report.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  again  when  MMA  was  created, 
mutual  aid  emerged  from  the  people  as  a 
grass  roots  effort.  One  example  is  the 
request  by  some  conferences  to  name 
Mennonite  insurance  agents  as  repre- 
sentatives of  MMA’s  products  and  ser- 
vices. Peachey  explained  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  six  insurance  agents  as 
MMA  mutual  aid  counselors  in  Allegheny 


Conference  was  a local  vision.  Conference 
leaders  made  the  appointment  and  MMA 
is  training  them. 

Board  member  Willis  Sommer  of  Bluff- 
ton,  Ohio,  noted  that  when  this  possibility 
was  introduced  a year  ago,  he  was  op- 
posed to  it.  However,  with  more  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue  and  more  requests  for 
this  coming  from  Mennonite  communi- 
ties, he  agreed,  “We  can  work  with  agents 
in  a beneficial  way  for  both  MMA  and 
them.” 

In  addition  to  considering  this  trend, 
the  board  also  reviewed  the  plan  to  ap- 
point congregational  care  coordinators. 
These  persons  will  supervise  the  work  of 
the  volunteer  representatives  in  congre- 
gations and  carry  out  MMA’s  assignment 
to  foster  mutual  aid  at  the  local  level. 

Another  issue  in  the  board’s  discussion 
also  raised  the  question  of  what  MMA’s 
role  is.  Investments  in  companies  with 
business  in  South  Africa  had  been  a 
major  agenda  item  for  the  board’s  Stew- 
ardship Services  Committee  the  day 
before  the  board  meeting.  The  committee 
reported  on  its  discussion,  reflecting 
areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement. 
“The  situation  is  very  bad;  that  we  agree 
on,”  reported  Lester  Kropf  of  Albany, 
Oreg.  “But  we  disagree  on  how  we  should 
respond.  Some  believe  we  should  totally 
divest;  others  are  not  sure  that  would 
help  the  situation.” 


Not  wanting  to  make  a decision  with- 
out more  careful  study,  the  board  formed 
a subcommittee  to  develop  a position 
paper  by  the  May  meeting.  After  the  posi- 
tion paper  is  completed,  further  study 
will  be  done  to  interpret  MMA’s  response 
to  the  South  African  situation,  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Another  action  of  the  board  was  ap- 
proval of  a recommendation  that  MMA 
develop  plans  for  groups  to  share  medical 
expenses  and  life  insurance  needs.  Next 
steps  in  carrying  out  the  recommendation 
are  testing  the  need  to  establish  a new 
corporation  to  administer  the  plans  and 
further  market  testing  to  discover  the 
best  way  of  matching  plans  to  needs  in 
congregations. 

“Our  theological  emphasis  is  on  con- 
gregations and  group  life,  but  MMA’s 
products  don’t  tie  people  to  local  con- 
gregations,” said  Peachey.  “From  the 
marketplace  point  of  view,  these  new 
plans  will  be  welcome.” 

In  other  agenda,  the  board: 

— Approved  1987  goals  for  MMA  which 
reflect  much  more  emphasis  on  service 
than  in  previous  years,  as  noted  by  Karl 
Sommers,  vice-president  for  corporate 
planning. 

—Approved  1987  budgets  for  MMA  and 
its  constituent  corporations,  with  total  in- 
come projected  at  12  percent  over  1986 
and  total  administrative  expenses  at  13 
percent  over  1986. 

—Approved  1986  grants  of  fraternal 
funds  totaling  $138,000  for  denomina- 
tional and  inter-Mennonite  projects. 

— Mary  Klassen 


MC/GC  mission  leaders 
explore  ways 
to  work  together 

Mission  leaders  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  met  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct. 
21-22,  to  explore  ways  of  working  to- 
gether to  help  congregations  with  evange- 
lism and  church  planting. 

Charles  “Chip”  Arn  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Church  Growth  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  told  the  50  leaders  gathered  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  that  “Four  of 
five  congregations  in  North  America  have 
plateaued  or  are  declining,”  while  at  the 
same  time  the  population  in  general  “is 
more  receptive  to  the  gospel.” 

He  introduced  the  group  to  The  Great 
Commission  Church  Planting  Kit  pre- 
pared by  his  institute.  It  is  comprised  pri- 
marily of  two  videos  and  supplementary 
workbooks  which  “can  be  tailored  to  de- 
nominational interests  and  needs,”  Arn 
said. 


Arn  challenged  the  mission  leaders  to 
develop  a training  program  to  help  con- 
gregations and  individuals  with  outreach. 
Allan  Yoder,  Southwest  Conference’s  ex- 
tension and  evangelism  director,  said, 
“It’s  embarrassing  to  go  into  congrega- 
tions and  present  the  Ten-Year  Goals  and 
then  have  nothing  to  offer  them  to  get  on 
board.”  On  the  other  hand,  Franconia 
Conference  mission  secretary  Luke  Beid- 
ler  wondered  if  a tool  as  sophisticated  as 
the  church  planting  kit  is  needed. 

Rick  Stiffney,  vice-president  for  home 
ministries  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, took  a straw  vote  of  the  mission 
leaders  and  received  affirmation  for  some 
kind  of  church  planting  and  evangelism 
resource  for  congregations.  There  was  no 
consensus  to  necessarily  use  the  institute 
materials. 

Leonard  Wiebe  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church’s  Commission 
on  Home  Ministries  said,  “If  we  put  our 
own  people,  language,  and  concepts  into 
the  kit,  it  will  have  more  acceptance 
among  our  people.”  Northwest  Confer- 


ence executive  secretary  Tim  Burkholder 
cautioned  that  any  such  materials  should 
keep  Canadian  perspectives  in  mind. 

The  mission  leaders’  affirmation  means 
the  home  ministries  leaders  of  both  de- 
nominations will  be  testing  the  idea  fur- 
ther and  exploring  the  possibility  of 
further  inter-Mennonite  participation  in 
such  an  effort. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  evangelism  and 
church  development  staff  persons  for 
both  denominations  met  to  update  each 
other  on  their  programs  and  plans.  One 
project  that  got  attention  was  the  Friend- 
ship Evangelism  Seminars  offered  in 
both  churches.  The  number  of  seminars 
requested  by  congregations  declined  to 
only  nine  in  1986.  MBM  was  asked  to 
review  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be 
made  to  the  seminar.  Commission  on 
Home  Ministries  executive  secretary  Stan 
Bohn  repeated  an  earlier  proposal  from 
his  denomination  that  a joint  MC-GC 
evangelism  and  church  development  of- 
fice be  set  up  in  an  urban  location  some- 
where. 
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Ron  Sider  challenges  Illinois  Mennonites  to 
spread  peace  throughout  the  world. 


Sider  talks  peace 
at  MC-GC  conference 
in  Illinois 

Peace  activist  Ron  Sider  was  the  main 
speaker  at  a joint  fall  conference  attended 
by  over  500  members  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  Nov.  14-15,  in  Hopedale,  111. 
“Shalom:  Living  Christ’s  Peace”  was  the 
theme  for  the  weekend. 

The  event  was  sponsored  by  Illinois 
Conference  (MC)  and  the  western  part  of 
Central  District  (GC).  The  two  groups 
have  enjoyed  increased  cooperation  in 
recent  years,  including  the  hiring  of  a 
joint  conference  minister. 

Sider  is  a theology  professor  at  Eastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Phila- 
delphia and  serves  as  president  of  Evan- 
gelicals for  Social  Action.  An  address  he 
gave  at  the  1984  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference has  led  to  the  proposal  for  “Chris- 
tian peacemaker  teams”  to  serve  in  trou- 
bled areas  of  the  world.  Sider  is  a member 
of  both  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church. 

His  first  message  in  Illinois  was  en- 
titled “Evangelism,  Social  Action,  and 
Peacemaking:  Are  They  the  Same?”  Ac- 
cording to  Sider,  they  are  inseparably 
interrelated.  God  has  invited  people  to 
shalom,  he  said.  The  meaning  of  that  is 
wider  than  war  and  peace— it  includes  all 
relationships,  physical  health,  well-being 
in  society,  and  inner  peace  with  God. 

“Peacemaking,  Non-Resistance,  Non- 
Violence,  and  Political  Action”  was 
Sider’s  second  message.  Jesus  calls  people 
to  “repent  and  believe  the  good  news,”  he 
said,  and  evangelism  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  good  news.  Sider  also  said  that 
to  make  the  country  more  peaceful,  peo- 


ple can’t  just  change  the  social  systems; 
that  would  only  amount  to  a little  more 
justice.  However,  if  the  church  would  just 
be  the  church,  it  would  astonish  the 
world. 

Sider’s  final  message  was  “God’s  In- 
vitation to  Shalom.”  Christians  are  trapped 
by  materialism,  he  said,  but  making 
Jesus  Christ  the  center  of  their  lives 
would  make  things  happen.  He  closed 
with  a challenge  for  Illinois  Mennonites: 
let  Christ  be  your  ambassador  and  spread 
peace  in  the  world. 

“Learnshops”  were  a time  of  focusing 
on  certain  issues.  A total  of  22  were  of- 
fered, including  “Stress  That  Destroys 
and  Peace  That  Heals”  by  Ron  Ropp, 
“Violence  and  Non-Violence  in  the  Third 
World”  by  Melba  Maggay,  “What  About 
the  Russians?”  by  Dick  Blackburn,  and 
“Roots  of  Our  Farm  Crisis”  by  Norman 
Ewert. 

Activities  were  also  planned  for  the 
many  youth  and  children  who  attended 
the  conference. 

The  host  congregations  were  Boynton 
(GC)  and  Hopedale  (MC).  The  planning 
committee  began  preparations  last  Janu- 
ary, with  hopes  for  400  in  attendance  and 
were  pleasantly  surprised  when  nearly 
600  appeared  on  Friday.  While  there  was 
a problem  with  lack  of  space,  it  clearly 
conveyed  the  strong  interest  in  reaching 
world  peace.  Displayed  throughout  the 
church  were  peace  banners  made  by 
various  churches. 


Philadelphia  church 
dedicates  health  center, 
plans  more  renovation 

Diamond  Street  Mennonite  Church  and 
its  Community  Center  have  begun  using 
the  second  floor  of  the  large  building  they 
are  renovating  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Wholistic  Health  Center,  which  uses  part 
of  second  floor,  opened  its  doors  in 
August,  with  Nadine  Smith-Bulford  as  its 
director.  She  also  serves  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Community  Center. 

Several  hundred  people,  many  from  the 
community,  attended  the  Sept.  27  dedica- 
tion of  the  health  center.  Total  patient 
visits  at  the  center  thus  far  are  about  200. 
A volunteer  staff  of  three  doctors,  a 
nurse-practitioner,  two  nurses,  two 
secretaries,  and  a pastoral  intern  assist 
the  director. 

The  Diamond  Street  members  were 
surprised  on  Sept.  28  when,  after  Sunday 
school,  they  were  told  they  would  worship 
for  the  first  time  in  the  newly  renovated 
sanctuary,  also  on  the  second  floor. 

Leo  Gabriel,  Diamond  Street’s  church 
administrator,  said  the  congregation  is 
thankful  for  all  the  assistance  received 
from  individuals,  churches,  and  con- 
ferences which  have  made  possible  the 
renovation  and  use  of  the  new  facilities. 
The  first  and  third  floors,  yet  to  be  re- 
novated, will  be  used  for  pre-school, 
youth,  and  other  activities.  That  project 
is  expected  to  cost  about  $600,000. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

I love  to  tell  the  story 

As  the  Canadian  maples  were  changing  colors  on  the  first  day  of 
autumn,  I found  myself  in  the  worshiping  circle  of  the  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship of  Montreal  singing  a childhood  favorite,  “I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story.” 
(It  could  almost  be  a Christmas  carol.) 

Another  guest,  Leroy  Shantz  (representing  the  conference  steward- 
ship committee  which  has  set  out  to  visit  each  congregation),  noted  that 
one  common  mark  of  the  half-dozen  congregations  he  has  visited  so  far  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  is  singing  number  465  in  The  Mennonite  Hymnal. 

Evidently,  Leroy  suggested,  this  song  expresses  a sentiment  which  is 
close  to  the  heart  of  our  common  concern.  Perhaps  somewhat  uncon- 
sciously we  give  assent  to  our  Ten-Year  Goals  linking  stewardship  with 
witness. 

Leroy  likened  Mennonite  stewardship  to  a tree:  nourished  by  con- 
gregational roots,  sustained  by  the  conference  trunk,  extended  in  mission 
as  leaves  bear  the  fruit  of  shared  gifts.  Stewardship  is  an  important 
agenda  as  we  seek  renewed  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  manage 
God’s  resources  responsibly,  he  kept  emphasizing. 

In  an  earlier  meditation,  Harold  Reesor  reminded  the  50  or  so 
gathered  in  the  circle  with  him  that  we  live  in  a global  community  with 
varying  gifts  and  resources.  “If  our  tithes  would  come  in  faithfully, 
treasurer  Ervin  could  talk  to  us  about  surplus  rather  than  shortfall.” 

Co-pastor  Bob  Martin-Koop  pulled  it  all  together  in  the  closing 
prayer:  “Teach  us  to  be  increasingly  obedient  in  sharing  your  gifts  with 
those  near  at  hand  as  well  as  farther  away!” — Willard  E.  Roth 
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Trouble  on  Wall  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  a broad 
thoroughfare  in  Washington,  D.C.,  ex- 
tending from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  White 
House.  Wall  Street  is  a narrow  street  in 
lower  Manhattan  in  New  York  City  and  is 
the  address  for  the  headquarters  offices 
of  some  of  America’s  largest  banks  and 
investment  firms.  It  also  is  the  location  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Recent  weeks  have  witnessed  much 
trouble  on  both  of  these  streets.  Both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  have  suf- 
fered anguish — the  White  House  end  be- 
cause of  serious  errors  in  judgment  com- 
mitted by  the  president  and  Capitol  Hill 
Republicans  because  of  the  loss  of  their 
control  of  the  Senate.  In  Wall  Street  a 
broker  was  fined  $100  million  as  a penalty 
for  his  ill-gotten  gains  from  using  “in- 
sider” information  to  profit  from  sharp 
increases  in  the  price  of  stock  in  com- 
panies believed  to  be  subject  to  takeovers. 

President  Reagan  has  enjoyed  greater 
popular  support  than  any  U.S.  president 
in  this  century.  Indeed,  he  probably  has 
been  the  most  popular  president  since 
George  Washington.  He  was  re-elected 
for  a second  term  in  1984  by  carrying  the 
electoral  college  votes  of  every  state  ex- 
cept Mondale’s  Minnesota. 

Although  some  trouble  surfaced  early 
in  his  second  term,  Reagan’s  troubles 
seem  to  have  escalated  sharply  in  recent 
weeks  over  the  U.S. -Soviet  summit  in  Ice- 
land, “misinformation”  on  Libya,  and  loss 
of  the  Republican-controlled  Senate. 

Far  more  serious  trouble  resulted  from 
the  revelation  that  for  the  past  18  months 
the  United  States  (with  the  approval  of 
the  president)  has  been  secretly  selling 
arms  to  Iran.  It  is  too  early  to  assess  all  of 
the  reasons  for  this  amazing  fact  but 
several  aspects  of  it  seem  clear  and  deeply 
disturbing. 

First,  was  this  a case  of  trading  arms 
for  American  hostages  held  in  Lebanon? 
The  president  has  resisted  this  inter- 
pretation. “America  does  not  deal  with 
those  who  hold  our  hostages.”  But  in  his 
news  conference  the  president  said  that 
other  hostages  would  have  been  freed  if 
the  press  had  not  made  such  an  issue  of 
the  matter.  Was  it  a deal,  or  wasn’t  it? 

Second,  was  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  the 
result  of  a careful  decision  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  a whole  or  just  of  a part  of  the 
“inner  circle”?  Congressional  hearings 
may  soon  reveal  the  answer,  but  thus  far 
it  seems  that  it  was  approved  by  National 
Security  Council  head  John  Poindexter 
and  probably  White  House  chief  of  staff 
Donald  Regan  but  that  Secretary  of  State 
George  Schultz  knew  little,  if  anything, 
about  it.  Who  really  is  responsible  for 
American  foreign  policy? 


Third,  why  were  the  intelligence  com- 
mittees of  Congress  not  informed  as  the 
law  requires?  This  failure  may  result  in 
stricter  laws.  It  certainly  does  not  con- 
tribute to  good  relations  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  U.S.  government. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  the  center  of 
American  political  power.  Wall  Street  is 
the  focus  of  American  economic  power.  It 
is  reported  that  Ivan  Boesky  accumulated 
huge  profits  from  sales  of  stock  made  as  a 
result  of  insider  information.  For 
example,  when  Nabisco  Brands  merged 
with  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Boesky  made  a profit 
of  $4  million  from  his  sale  of  shares. 
When  Houston  Natural  Gas  merged  with 
InterNorth,  Boesky’s  profit  was  $4.1  mil- 
lion. There  were  other  cases  as  well.  How 
many  other  Wall  Street  brokers,  arbi- 
tragers, and  corporate  raiders  may  also 
have  gained  at  the  expense  of  other  stock- 
holders? 

The  tragedy  of  Wall  Street  is  that  its  fi- 
nanciers have  been  using  their  brilliant 
minds  and  their  expertise  in  corporate  fi- 
nance to  satisfy  their  personal  greed. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if 
they  had  used  their  intellect  and  their 


knowledge  to  make  American  business 
more  efficient  and  thus  to  benefit  con- 
sumers worldwide. 

The  tragedy  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
that  a popular  president  is  rapidly  losing 
his  influence  for  good  because  he  has  not 
learned  the  lesson  that  the  end  never  jus- 
tifies the  means.  We  may  fervently  hope 
for  improved  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran.  Similarly  we 
pray  for  the  release  of  American  hos- 
tages. But  the  clandestine  sale  of  military 
weapons  is  not  the  way  to  achieve  these 
goals. — Carl  Kreider 

This  article  was  written  and  sent  to  the 
editor  on  Nov.  21+.  Much  has  happened 
since  then,  and  would  appear  that  the 
arms  shipment  to  Iran  will  he  major  news 
for  many  months.  I regard  the  most  im- 
portant new  development  the  report  that 
Iranian  payments  for  the  arms  were  used 
to  help  the  military  efforts  of  the  “ contra  ” 
rebels  in  Nicaragua.  Did  President 
Reagan  know  of  this?  If  so,  when?  I fear  it 
is  another  example  of  “the  end  justifies 
the  means,  ” but  in  this  case  I think  that 
both  the  means  and  the  ends  were 
wrong. — CK 


Make  your 
investment  dollars 
work  for  the  church. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  offers  a 


Box  370 

Elkhart  IN  46515-0370 
219/294-7523 


MISSIOIN  INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 

for  the  purpose  of: 

• helping  new  congregations  with  facilities 

• financing  MBM’s  capital  needs 

• helping  mission-related  projects  with 
capital  needs 

5 year  maturity-6.5% 

3 year  maturity-6% 

1 year  maturity-5% 

Less  than  1 year-5% 

Minimum  investment: 

$500. 00 

This  offering  is  not  available  in  some 
states.  This  is  not  an  offer  to  buy  or 
sell  securities.  This  offer  is  made  only 
by  the  offering  circular.  For  an  offering 
circular,  contact: 


Aaron  Hoober 

Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Thelma  I.  White,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Thank  you,  Esther  Abee,  for  your  ar- 
ticle “The  Big  ‘D’  ” (Nov.  25).  It  has  been 
over  20  years  since  I also  acquired  that 
title.  Much  of  what  you  wrote  about  hurts 
and  feelings  voice  my  sentiments  exactly. 
But  in  my  case  the  Mennonite  Church  did 
not  reject  me  nor  cease  loving  and  caring 
for  me  and  my  family.  Praise  the  Lord! 

My  family  was  very  supportive  of  me, 
a^d  my  in-laws  were  just  wonderful.  To 
this  day  my  father-in-law  is  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite people.  He  loves  me  as  a person, 
regardless  of  what  has  happened.  To  me 
this  is  real  Christian  caring  all  around 
and  something  that  will  never  make  the 
front  page. 

To  all  of  you  that  in  some  way  or 
another  might  be  involved  with  a Big  “D,” 
please  love  them,  care  for  them,  treat 
them  no  different  than  before,  and — 
above  all — do  not  gossip  about  them.  I 
really  believe  divorce  is  more  heartbreak- 
ing than  death.  So  handle  gently! 


H.  Harold  Hartzler,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

I wish  to  second  the  idea  of  Bruce 
Bishop,  “The  World  is  Waiting  for  the 
Mennonites”  (“Hear,  Hear!”  Nov.  18). 
Though  I did  not  walk  across  America,  I 
was  with  him  in  spirit.  I,  too,  “am  angry 
that  we  have  done  so  little  in  addressing 
the  evil  inherent  in  nuclear  weapons.” 

I agree  with  Donald  Kraybill  in  Facing 
Nuclear  War,  when  he  says:  “The  buck 
starts  with  me.  Why  doesn’t  my  pastor  or 
priest  preach  about  it?  If  only  our  peace 
and  justice  committee  would  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Why  don’t  church  leaders 
speak  out  more  boldly?” 

My  suggestion  is  that  1,000  or  more 
Mennonites  write  to  our  congressmen  and 
and  our  president  as  I have  done.  I know 
that  our  ideas  are  appreciated.  I have  a 
letter  from  my  senator,  dated  Nov.  5,  in 
which  he  thanks  me  for  writing  and  says, 
“I  appreciate  knowing  your  views.” 

Many  of  us  should  also  work  on  the 
local  level.  Many  anti-  nuclear  organiza- 
tions are  involved.  I am  a member  of  the 
Arms  Control  Commission  of  the 
American  Scientific  Affiliation  and  of  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.  I also  sup- 
port the  Arizona  Center  to  Reverse  the 
Arms  Race.  A nuclear  war  is  too  horrible 


to  imagine.  Let  us  wake  up  and  attempt 
to  make  it  impossible. 


Helen  Lindhorst,  Cambridge,  Ont. 

I’d  like  to  reply  to  Mark  Vincent’s  “Why 
the  Tithe  May  Be  Too  Much”  (Nov.  4). 
Yes,  I agree  for  new  Christians  the  tithe 
may  be  too  much.  Yet  their  response 
might  surprise  some  of  us  “veteran”  Men- 
nonites. 

We  have  added  many  wants  to  our 
needs.  We  buy  many  not-needed  things— 
boats,  extra  houses  (cottages),  trailers, 
and  you  can  add  to  the  list.  We  eat  out 
more  than  is  needed.  We  spend  much  on 
recreation  for  pleasure  only— far  above 
our  Lord’s  example.  He  called  us  to  come 
apart  and  rest — to  replenish  our  souls. 

The  ones  who  have  so  much  more  could 
give  much  more  and  thus  the  tithe  could 
easily  be  reached.  No,  not  everyone  is  go- 
ing to  do  as  I do.  People  think  I’m  crazy 
because  I live  more  simply  and  now — 
since  retiring — have  never  given  less  than 
30  percent.  It  may  be  hard  at  first  but 
God’s  blessings  can  perhaps  be  seen  in  a 
new  and  more  beautiful  way.  Jesus 
praised  the  dear  widow  who  gave  all. 

What  a jubilee  we’d  have  if  more  of  us 
did  so.  Mission  boards  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  all  that  money.  And,  oh, 
the  more  souls  who  will  be  saved,  blessed, 
and  made  more  comfortable!  I dare  for 
this  to  happen.  It’s  all  God’s  in  the  first 
place,  and  we  are  only  stewards.  I have 
faith.  Please  join  me. 


Earl  B.  Groff,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I am  responding  to  Robert  Hartzler  in 
“Readers  Say”  (Nov.  4).  In  our  country  we 
certainly  have  the  freedom  to  think  and 
express  our  opinions.  But  I am  disap- 
pointed when  persons  within  the 
brotherhood  assail  others  by  using  sar- 
castic and  inflammatory  language. 
Robert  Hartzler’s  letter  fails  the  test  of 
Proverbs  15:1-2,  James  1:19,  and  Gala- 
tions  5:14-15.  My  suggested  counsel  to  our 
editor  is  to  acknowledge  such  letters  pri- 
vately and  to  not  debase  Gospel  Herald, 
which  should  remain  informative  and  in- 
spirational. 


Paul  Graybill,  Dakota,  111. 

According  to  “Readers  Say”  (Nov.  4), 
Robert  Hartzler  does  not  appreciate  the 
Fellowship  of  Concerned  Mennonites. 

I would  like  to  state  that  FCM  does  not 
gripe  about  the  Mennonites,  as  he  says. 
They  merely  point  out  the  sins  of  apos- 
tasy and  worldliness  in  the  Mennonite 
Church — something  Brother  Hartzler 
and  the  rest  of  us  should  be  doing,  espe- 
cially our  church  leaders.  So  many  of  our 
theologians  and  educators  have  watered 
down  the  Scriptures  so  much  that 
nothing  much  is  required  of  us  anymore. 
We  are  lulled  to  sleep,  like  the  children  of 


Israel  who  didn’t  like  the  prophets  to 
point  out  their  sins. 

In  point  five,  Hartzler  says  we  live  the 
Bible.  But  we  only  live  the  parts  that  suit 
us.  How  about  Romans  12:2,  1 John  2:15, 
1 Corinthians  11,  and  many  more?  It  is 
high  time  someone  blew  the  whistle. 

Thank  God  for  the  Fellowship  of  Con- 
cerned Mennonites.  While  I am  not  a 
member  of  their  organization,  I am  in 
agreement  with  them. 


Christopher  Melchert,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A caption  on  the  cover  of  your  Oct.  21 
issue  reads,  “Emperor  Constantine  made 
Christianity  the  official  religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  century  and 
tried  to  settle  controversies  about  the  na- 
ture of  Christ  by  calling  the  councils  of 
Nicea  and  Chalcedon.”  Inside,  J.  Denny 
Weaver  asserts  only  that  Constantine  le- 
galized Christianity:  it  was  not  made  the 
official  imperial  religion  until  Theodo- 
sius, near  the  end  of  the  century.  Of 
course,  Constantine  could  not  have  called 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  met  over 
a hundred  years  after  his  death. 

The  article  by  J.  Denny  Weaver  seems 
commendably  forthright  in  talking  back 
to  Constantine  and  especially  Bucer: 
Mennonites  often  identify  themselves  as 
Protestants  with  too  few  reservations 
nowadays.  The  idea  that  not  all  Chris- 
tians can  be  expected  to  bear  the  whole 
yoke  of  Christ  goes  back  much  further 
than  Constantine,  though:  if  Paul  does 
not  preach  something  less  than  perfec- 
tion, certainly  the  Didache  makes  room 
for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  some  the  deeds 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  remained  very 
much  the  norm,  namely  monastics  and  to 
a lesser  degree  all  religious.  A Catholic 
monk  or  priest  is  not  supposed  to  shed 
blood.  To  what  degree  may  we  char- 
acterize our  dissent,  I wonder,  simply  as 
the  limitation  of  perfect  obedience  to  only 
one  part  of  the  church? 


Maretta  Hershberger,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

It  is  strange  that  Dean  Hochstetler  (“A 
Lonely  Voice  from  No-Man’s-Land,”  Sept. 
30)  should  consider  such  things  as  anger 
and  lust,  for  which  God  has  graciously 
provided  redemption,  as  evil  spirits  which 
should  be  exorcised.  It  follows  that  any 
temptation  to  sin  can  be  exorcised  and, 
therefore,  by  a simple  magical  act,  we  can 
all  be  made  perfect. 

Ironically,  I have  experienced  Mr. 
Hochstetler’s  own  anger  when  he  did  not 
know  he  was  talking  to  someone  who 
knew  what  he  professes  to  be.  The 
hostility  and  fury  directed  at  me  because 
things  were  not  going  precisely  the  way 
he  wished  would,  I am  sure,  compete  ad- 
mirably with  some  of  the  “demons”  he 
claims  to  have  exorcised. 
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A 10th  series  of  “Choice”  radio  spots  has 
been  produced  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions to  help  listeners  find  strength  to  face 
tough  times.  In  the  65  one-minute  spots,  people 
who  have  had  to  make  difficult  choices  com- 
ment on  the  help  they  have  found  to  make 
those  choices.  Narrator  Debbie  Fairfield  Heat- 
wole  poses  questions  from  these  firsthand  ac- 
counts and  invites  a response  in  keeping  with 
Christian  faith.  Helping  MBM  produce  Choice 
X were  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  the 
Presbyterian  Media  Mission.  Congregations 
that  sponsor  the  series  can  offer  listeners  an 
opportunity  for  contact.  Congregations  in- 
terested in  using  the  series  in  their  commu- 
nities may  write  to  Lois  Hertzler  at  MBM 
Media  Ministries,  1251  Virginia  Ave.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 

The  first  issue  of  a Spanish-language  maga- 
zine on  Anabaptist  reflection  in  Central 
America  is  off  the  press.  Esperanza  en  Camino 
(Walking  in  Hope)  is  a joint  project  of  Hon- 
duras Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  It  will  be  published  four 
times  a year.  A “hurricane  wind”  is  invading 
and  convulsing  Central  America,  wrote  editor 
Juan  Angel  Ochoa  in  his  opening  editorial,  but 
“we  must  not  forget  that  the  wind  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  also  blows  in  the  opposite  direction, 
clarifying  and  strengthening  changes  taking 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  current  situation  of 
repression  and  injustice.”  The  magazine  is 
designed  to  promote  discussion  in  small  “re- 
flection groups.”  It  is  intended  for  people  at 
various  educational  levels,  while  serving  as  a 
future  resource  for  theological  education  pro- 
grams. Gerald  Schlabach,  who  directs  MCC 
peace  work  in  Central  America,  is  technical 
adviser  to  the  magazine. 

Relief  sales  in  10  Canadian  communities  this 
year  raised  some  $800,000  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  As  usual,  the  biggest  one 
was  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  which  has  also 
gained  a reputation  as  Canada’s  largest  quilt 
sale.  The  quilts  netted  a record  $112,000  this 
year,  with  some  sold  for  as  much  as  $4,000 
each.  Although  the  relief  sales  vary  in  nature 
across  Canada,  what  they  have  in  common  is 
the  involvement  of  thousands  of  volunteers 
and  donors,  including  a number  who  don’t  even 
belong  to  one  of  the  Mennonite  or  Brethren  in 
Christ  denominations  that  make  up  MCC. 

The  14  Provident  bookstores  are  projecting 
sales  of  more  than  $8  million  for  1986.  They 
also  expect  to  serve  over  a million  customers.  A 
division  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Provident  bookstores  aim  to  serve  as  com- 
munity resource  centers  and  to  offer  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  the  local  communities  the 
best  in  books,  music,  videos,  and  church  sup- 
plies. The  14  stores  have  a total  of  175  em- 
ployees. 

Congregational  support  for  students  attend- 
ing Mennonite  colleges  is  growing  rapidly,  if 

figures  released  by  Goshen  College’s  student 
finance  office  are  any  indication.  Nearly  twice 
as  many  Goshen  students  this  past  fall 
received  financial  aid  from  their  congregations 
(or  conferences)  to  attend  GC  than  received 
this  kind  of  aid  last  year.  And  the  total  dollar 
amount  has  increased  proportionately.  This 
year  356  students  from  106  congregations  (or 
conferences)  received  a total  of  nearly 
$362,000.  Student  finance  director  Walter 
Schmucker  attributes  part  of  the  increase  to 
incentives  like  Goshen’s  new  assured  matching 
program,  in  which  each  student  who  gets  help 
from  a church  gets  up  to  $500  from  the  college. 
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Jail  committee  helps  violators  of  Thai  immigration  laws.  The  S nan  Phlu  Detention 
Center  in  Bangkok , Thailand,  holds  some  600  men , women,  and  children  who  have  been  ar- 
rested for  immigration  violations  and  have  not  been  able  to  pay  their  fines.  Conditions  are 
harsh  and  space  limited. 

Most  of  them  have  overstayed  their  visas  or  have  no  passports  or  other  documents.  A 
number  have  escaped  from  Indochinese  refugee  camps,  while  others  come  with  15-day 
tourist  visas  and  then  claim  to  be  political  refugees. 

The  Suan  Phlu  Jail  Coordinating  Committee,  of  which  Mennonite  Ce7itral  Committee 
is  a member,  helps  detainees  get  out  of  jail  once  they  have  served  their  time.  Upoyi  complet- 
ing their  sentences  many  of  these  people  do  not  have  the  money  or  the  travel  documents  to 
leave  Thailand.  “They  usually  remain  in  jail  until  someone  can  get  transport  for  them  out 
of  the  country,  ” explains  Jake  Buhler,  MCC's  country  representative  in  Thailand.  Buhler 
has  chaired  the  committee  since  1983. 

The  jail  committee  intercedes  on  the  detainees’  behalf  with  government  officials, 
foreign  embassies,  and  voluntary  agencies.  It  provides  the  detainees  with  medicine,  soap, 
extra  food,  reading  materials — and  friendship.  The  committee  also  arranges  to  have  the 
children  released  a few  hours  each  week  for  games  and  exercise. 


Pastoral  transitions: 

•Dave  Brubacher  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
Poole  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  26.  He 
has  served  the  congregation  for  the  past  four 
years. 

•Sue  Steiner  will  become  associate  pastor  of 
St.  Jacobs  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church  in  the 
spring.  She  replaces  youth  minister  Gordon 
Martin  and  Christian  education  minister  Eva 
Martin,  both  of  whom  resigned  last  summer. 
•Dean  Gingrich  and  Jan  Jenner  became  the  lay 
leaders  of  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Mennonite  Fel- 
lowship recently.  They  succeeded  George  and 
Jewell  Brenneman. 

•Aquila  and  Mary  Stoltzfus  became  interim 
pastors  of  Concord  Mennonite  Church,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  recently.  Aquila  is  a retired  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference  pastor. 

Missionary  comings/goings: 

•Dan  and  Janet  Gerber  went  to  Kenya  in 
November  to  prepare  for  a three-year  assign- 
ment in  Somalia  under  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  They  will  be  nurse  educa- 
tors in  Kisimayu.  Starting  in  January,  their 
address  will  be  Box  819,  Mogadishu,  Somalia. 
•Dorothy  Grove  went  to  Kenya  in  November 
for  a three-month  special  assignment  under 
Eastern  Board.  She  is  hostess  at  Mennonite 
Guesthouse  in  Nairobi.  Her  address  is  Men- 
nonite Guesthouse,  Box  14646,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 
•Judy  Hostetler  returned  from  Tanzania  in 
October  following  a three-year  term  under 
Eastern  Board.  She  directed  physiotherapy 
and  an  orthopedic  workshop  for  leprosy  pa- 
tients at  Shirati  Hospital.  Her  address  is  630 
Groff  Ave.,  Elizabethtown,  PA  17022. 

•Ken  and  Judy  Nafziger  returned  from  Kenya 
in  November  following  a three-year  term 


under  Eastern  Board.  Their  address  is  R.  2, 
Box  2127,  Gap,  PA  17527. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Learning  Tour  of  the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land, June  13-July  2,  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  participants  will 
study  the  situation  in  those  countries  before 
going  and  will  commit  themselves  to  follow-up 
action  and  prayer  upon  their  return.  The  lead- 
er is  Gene  Stoltzfus,  who  served  with  MCC  in 
the  Philippines,  1977-79.  Priority  for  tour  par- 
ticipation will  be  given  to  pastors,  educators, 
and  others  who  have  the  support  of  their  con- 
gregation or  peace  and  justice  group.  More  in- 
formation from  MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA 
17501  (phone  717-859-1151),  or  from  any  other 
MCC  office. 

•Workshop  on  Helping  the  Church  Grow,  Feb. 
28,  at  Neffsville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  The 
resource  person  is  Dale  Shaw,  director  of  evan- 
gelism and  church  planting  for  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  At- 
lantic Coast  and  Lancaster  conferences.  More 
information  from  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Resources  at  Lancaster  Conference,  Salunga, 
PA  17538;  phone  717-898-6067. 

•Senior  Adult  Retreat,  Jan.  9-11,  at  Lakewood 
Retreat,  Brooksville,  Fla.  Sponsored  by  the 
Senior  Adult  Council  of  Southeast  Conference, 
the  theme  is  “Celebration  of  Life  III:  Purpose- 
ful Living  After  55.”  The  speakers  are  Florida 
pastor  Stanlee  Kauffman  and  retired  camping 
leaders  Jesse  and  Vi  Kauffman.  More  informa- 
tion from  the  conference  at  Box  7311,  Sarasota, 
FL  34278;  phone  813-365-3554. 

New  books: 

•The  Greek  New  Testament  Analyzed  by 
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Pierre  Guillemette.  This  is  the  first  major 
analysis  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  text  in 
125  years.  It  is  designed  for  people  who  speak 
English,  French,  Spanish,  German,  or  Italian. 
The  author  is  a Catholic  priest  who  teaches 
New  Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of 
Montreal.  Published  by  Herald  Press  of  Men- 
nonite  Publishing  House,  the  book  is  available 
for  $29.95  ($41.95  in  Canada). 

•Die  Taufer  um  Bern  (The  Anabaptists 
Around  Bern)  by  Isaac  Zuercher.  This  is  the 
story  of  the  early  Mennonite  forebears  in  the 
Bern  area  of  Switzerland,  particularly  during 
the  long  years  of  persecution  and  martyrdom. 
It  was  published  by  an  organization  of  Swiss 
Mennonites  interested  in  Anabaptist/Men- 
nonite  history.  It  can  be  ordered  for  10  SFr. 
from  the  author  at  Spelterinistr.  9,  Bern  3006, 
Switzerland. 

•One-Anothering  by  Simon  Schrock.  This  gives 
practical  advice  on  getting  along  and  helping 
each  other  at  home,  at  work,  and  at  worship. 
The  author  is  a Choice  Books  administrator 
and  a Beachy  Amish  minister.  The  book  was 
published  by  Calvary  Publications  of  Kalona, 
Iowa. 

New  resources: 

•Children’s  elective  on  peace  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  This  eight-lesson  elective 
for  Sunday  school  classes,  Bible  schools,  and 
midweek  study  settings  helps  children  take  a 
close-up  look  at  the  meaning  of  peace.  Entitled 
Prepare  for  Peace , it  is  available  for  three  dif- 
ferent age  levels — primary,  intermediate,  and 
junior.  The  elective  study  guide  can  be  ordered 
for  $6.25  each  (plus  10  percent  for  shipping/ 
handling)  from  MPH  at  616  Walnut  Ave., 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

•Learning  project  for  children  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  Focusing  on  a small  coun- 
try surrounded  by  South  Africa,  it  can  be  used 
in  schools,  Sunday  schools,  clubs,  or  families  to 
encourage  discussion  about  children  around 
the  world.  The  project,  entitled  Children  in 
Lesotho:  Things  We  Like,  includes  posters,  a 
map,  photos,  and  information  about  Lesotho 
and  MCC  work  there.  It  is  available  free  from 
MCC  at  Box  M,  Akron,  PA  17501,  or  from  any 
other  MCC  office. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Director  of  advancement,  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  Seminary,  starting  on  Jan.  5 or  as 
negotiated.  This  person  supervises  and  coor- 
dinates planning  for  alumni/church/parents 
relations,  development,  communications,  and 
athletics  and  relates  the  work  of  these  to  the 
total  program  of  EMC&S.  The  person  has 
direct  responsibility  for  church  relations  and 
supervision  of  other  advancement  department 
directors.  A master’s  degree  and  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  Mennonite  Church  is  desirable. 
Administrative  ability  is  essential.  Contact  the 
Personnel  Office  at  EMC&S,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801;  phone  703-433-2771. 

•Household  staff,  Diakonia,  Ocean  City,  Md. 
These  are  one-year  Voluntary  Service  positions 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Diakonia  is 
a residential  ministry  for  persons  in  crisis. 
Staff  members  work  closely  with  guests  and 
their  needs,  and  they  assist  in  follow-up  when 
the  guests  leave.  Other  rotated  duties  include 
meal  preparation,  laundry,  cleaning,  and 
maintenance.  Contact  Sandy  Miller  at  MBM, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515;  phone  219-294- 
7523. 

•Cook/housekeeper,  Camp  Friedenswald, 
starting  on  Jan.  1.  Friedenswald  is  a year- 
round  Mennonite  facility  in  southern 
Michigan.  Contact  Curt  Bechler  at  the  camp, 
15406  Watercress  Dr.,  Cassopolis,  MI  40931; 
phone  616-476-2426. 

•Male  child-care  worker,  Surmount  Youth 
Ranch,  starting  on  Jan.  1.  The  person  should 
have  a desire  to  serve  youth  in  Christ’s  name, 
an  energetic  teamwork  orientation,  strong  in- 
terpersonal and  recreational  skills,  and  some 


youth  work  experience.  Training  in  social 
work/psychology  is  an  asset.  Surmount  is  a 
rural  group  home  for  troubled  adolescents  in 
Alberta.  Contact  the  ranch  at  Box  5666,  Fort 
McMurray,  AB  T9H  3G6;  phone  403-334-2375. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Waynesboro,  Va.:  James  Ellinger  and 
Donna  Ellinger.  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.:  Henry  Et- 
tinger,  Steven  Hunter,  Ellen  Hunter,  Rhonda 
Kanagy,  Richard  Alan  Miller,  and  Steven 
Miller.  Springdale,  Waynesboro,  Va.:  Mary 
Hevener,  Kenton  Keller,  Norman  Kiser,  and 
Mary  Jane  Kiser.  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio:  Beth 
Ann  Miller,  Nancy  Miller,  Tamara  Miller, 
Renee  Schlabach,  Rachelle  Schlabach,  Leesa 
Schrock,  Eric  Miller,  Kevin  Mishler,  Nevin 
Mishler,  Jorge  Njoroge,  Dennis  Gingerich, 
Shane  Gray,  Marc  Hochstetler,  Travis  Oswald, 
Matthew  Hamsher,  Dwight  Shoup,  Michael 


Schrock,  Allen  Sommers,  Bruce  Troyer,  and 
Joe  Weaver.  Wayside  Chapel,  Pedro,  Ohio: 
Charles  Conley  and  Heather  Collins.  Forks, 
Middlebury,  Ind.:  David  and  Brenda  LeClair. 
Bahia  Vista,  Sarasota,  Fla.:  Esther  and  Rosie 
Yoder  by  confession  of  faith.  Paul  and  Heather 
Yoder,  Kim  Bontrager,  Mary  Peachey,  and 
Tracy  Flagg  by  baptism. 

Change  of  address:  Aquila  and  Mary  Stoltz- 
fus  from  Landisville,  Pa.,  to  Farragut  Park, 
Lot  #4,  912  Campbell  Station  RD,  Knoxville, 
TN  37932.  Darryl  and  Joyce  Henson  from  Har- 
risonburg,  Va.,  to  Box  36,  Bluesky,  AB 
T0H  0J0.  Claire  Osinkosky  from  Mount  Wolf, 
Pa.,  to  7201  Patterson  Dr.,  Grande  Prairie, 
AB  T8V5A2. 

New  “Gospel  Herald”  Every  Home  Plan: 

Edson  (Alta.)  Mennonite  Church. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoptioyi  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Ballard,  Mick  and  Bonnie  (Wolfer), 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  second  son,  Ross  Spencer, 
Nov.  5. 

Barge,  Nate  and  Elaine  (Zook),  El  Salvador, 
first  child,  Rebeca  Sue,  Nov.  2. 

Beachy,  Randy  and  Linda  (Beach),  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  first  child,  Steven  Michael,  May  1. 

Beare,  Ray  and  Danette  (Grove),  Pickering, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Derek  William,  Nov.  7. 

Benfield,  David  and  Rochelle  (Davis), 
Gomer,  Ohio,  first  child,  Summer  Nicole,  Oct. 
28. 

Brenneman,  Paul  and  Helen  (Schaefer), 
Powhatan,  Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Rachel  Janette,  Aug.  5. 

Burkholder,  Robert  and  Jill  (Piercy),  Am- 
man, Jordan,  fourth  son,  Jonathan  David, 
Aug.  6. 


Dunlap,  Robert  and  Ruby  (Wesselhoeft), 
Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn.,  first  child,  Amy  Kathryn, 
Nov.  25. 

Elliott,  Daniel  and  Charlotte  (Gingerich), 
Zurich,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Devon 
Lionel,  Nov.  20. 

Geiser,  Ronald  and  Bonnie  (Lehman),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  son,  Darren  Jay,  Nov.  19. 

Kenagy,  Wayne  and  Shelly  (Smith), 
Carlsbad,  N.Mex.,  first  child,  Kristy  Elaine, 
Nov.  19. 

Lehman,  Randy  and  Maryl  (Buckwalter), 
Massillon,  Ohio,  first  child,  Brandon  Daniel, 
Oct.  25. 

Martin,  Mike  and  Lydia  (Kempf),  Parnell, 
Iowa,  Kyle  John,  Nov.  18. 

Miller,  Craig  and  Lois  (Blauch),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Kelsey  Marie,  Nov. 
14. 

Miller-Peachey,  Dean  and  Melissa, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Daniel  Miller,  Aug. 
24. 

Miller,  Mel  and  Luann  (Erb),  Kalona,  Iowa, 
third  child,  second  daughter,  Kelsey  Lynn,  Oct. 
1. 


Deacon  couple  honored  by  congregation.  Simon  and  Mary  Jean  Kraybill  retired  recently 
after  20  years  of  service — without  any  remuneration — as  deacon  couple  at  Bossiers  Men- 
nonite Church  in  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Here  they  display  the  gifts  they  received  during  a spe- 
cial recognition  service — including  a certificate  for  a three-week  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
Heritage  Tour  of  Europe  next  summer  with  TourMagination. 

“Simon  was  always  dependable,  punctual,  loving,  and  trustworthy  in  searching  out  the 
needs— both  in  our  congregation  and  in  the  surrounding  community— and  seeing  that  they 
were  met,  ” said  Ruth  Longenecker,  a member  of  the  congregation.  “ Even  though  he  is  now 
retired,  each  day  he  calls  on  our  oldest  member,  who  lives  alone.  ” 
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Miller,  Phil  and  Karol,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Lindsay  Nicole, 
Oct.  13. 

Roth,  Dave  and  Dana  (Metz),  Salem,  Oreg., 
first  child,  Kaitlyn  Florentine,  Nov.  8. 

Roth,  Rick  and  Debra  (Erb),  Milford,  Nebr., 
first  child,  Kylie  Dawn,  Nov.  27. 

Ruth,  Thomas  and  Susan  (Glick),  Hershey, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Leah  Elizabeth,  Nov.  14. 

Schwabenbauer,  Frank  and  Patricia  (Witt- 
mer),  Corry,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Tiffany  Marie,  Oct.  26. 

Shaffer,  La  Mar  and  Pam  (Moon),  Hollsop- 
ple,  Pa.,  second  son,  Douglas  Brian,  Oct.  13. 

Shank,  Michael  and  Maria,  Collegeville, 
Minn.,  second  daughter,  Laura  Elizabeth,  Nov. 
7. 

Showalter,  Steven  and  Peggy  (Damme), 
Inman,  Kans.,  fifth  child,  third  daughter, 
Stephanie  Austin,  Oct.  30. 

Stewart,  Ron  and  Christine  (Yoder), 
Hazard,  Ky.,  second  son,  Shane  Christopher, 
Oct.  24. 

Troyer,  Rick  and  Dawn  (Stark),  West  Point, 
Nebr.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Alicia 
Dawn,  Nov.  16. 

Walters,  Richard  and  Marilyn  (Landis), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Nov.  6. 

Weber-Lehman,  David  and  Bonnie,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  first  child,  Timothy  David  Weber, 
Oct.  14. 

Unruh,  Doug  and  Patsy  (King),  Perryton, 
Tex.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Catherine 
Jade,  Sept.  15. 

Yoder,  Joe  and  Mim  (Miller),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  third  son,  Jonathan  Mark,  Nov.  10. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Garner-DeVoe.  Scott  Garner,  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  and  Carol  DeVoe,  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
Bethel  cong.,  by  Ed  Yoder,  Oct.  18. 

Lowery-Shantz.  Bruce  Lowery,  Guelph, 
Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Donna  Shantz, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Shantz  cong.,  by  Vernon  B. 
Zehr,  Oct.  4. 

Mease-Blood.  Donald  Mease  and  Lauren 
Blood,  both  of  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Swamp  cong., 
by  Noah  S.  Kolb,  Oct.  18. 

Painter-Shenk.  Jeff  Painter,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
and  Suzanne  Shenk,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Belmont 
cong.,  by  Duane  Beck,  Oct.  18. 

Schrock-Short.  Mervin  Schrock,  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  Salem  cong.,  and  Laura  Short, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by  Earl 
Stuckey  and  Walter  Stuckey,  Oct.  11. 

Umble-Gingrich.  Fred  S.  Umble,  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  and  Sharon  E. 
Gingrich,  Landisville,  Pa.,  Landisville  cong., 
by  James  M.  Gingrich,  uncle  of  the  bride,  Oct. 
18. 


OBITUARIES 


Brunk,  Debra  Jo,  daughter  of  Merle  S.  and 
Theda  (Ruppert)  Brunk,  was  born  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Feb.  29,  1968;  died  of  cancer  at 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md., 
Nov.  17,  1986;  aged  18  y.  Surviving  are  her 
parents,  3 brothers  (Don  R.,  Michael  S.,  and 
Joseph  E.),  and  paternal  grandparents  (Menno 
S.  and  Sebe  Brunk).  She  was  a member  of  Lin- 
dale  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Weavers  Mennonite  Church  on  Nov.  20, 
in  charge  of  Jim  Delp,  Harley  Good,  and  Lynn 


Miller;  interment  in  Weavers  Church 
Cemetery. 

Dedrick,  Roy  Elwood,  son  of  John  L.  and 
Virginia  (Thomas)  Dedrick,  was  born  in 
Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  July  31,  1915;  died  in 
Waynesboro  Community  Hospital,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  Nov.  16,  1986;  aged  71  y.  On  Mar.  2, 
1936,  he  was  married  to  Eula  Lloyd,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Freddie  and 
Johnny),  5 grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Genevieve  Farrar  and 
Martha  Hyden).  He  was  a member  of  Koinonia 
Fellowship,  Chandler,  Ariz.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Mountain  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Lyndhurst,  Va.,  on  Nov.  19,  in  charge 
of  Roy  D.  Kiser  and  Stan  Shirk;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Eichelberger,  Mildred  Stutzman,  daughter 
of  Harvey  J.  and  Pearl  (Miller)  Stutzman, 
was  born  at  Fairview,  Mich.,  Mar.  24,  1915; 
died  of  cancer  and  heart  failure  at  Methodist 
Medical  Center,  Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  13, 1986;  aged 
71  y.  On  July  23,  1944,  she  was  married  to 
Duane  Eichelberger,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (David,  Daniel,  and  Don),  one 
daughter  (Miriam),  one  brother  (Clem 
Stutzman),  and  4 sisters  (Velma  Delagrande, 
Esther  Grover,  Agnes  Wenger,  and  Doris 
Stutzman).  She  was  a member  of  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  17,  in  charge  of  H.  James 
Smith;  interment  in  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Garber,  Lloyd  H.,  son  of  Leonard  H.  and 
Sarah  (Grove)  Garber,  was  born  in  Jackson, 
Minn.,  June  30,  1902;  died  at  Good  Samaritan 
Center,  Jackson,  Minn.,  Nov.  14,  1986;  aged  84 
y.  On  Apr.  22,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Nettie 
Hartzler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Rosalie  Stoltzfus  and  Verna  Faye 
Greaser),  one  son  (Peter  H.),  16  grandchildren, 
14  great-grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Ernest, 
Edd,  and  John),  and  one  sister  (Irene  Gascho). 
He  was  a member  of  Hilltop  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  17,  in  charge  of  Norman  A.  Geissinger; 
interment  in  Riverside  Cemetery. 

Keller,  Ella  Reinford,  daughter  of  Reuben 
and  Susan  (Stauffer)  Reinford,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1891;  died  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes,  Souderton,  Pa., 
Nov.  16,  1986;  aged  95  y.  She  was  married  to 
Milton  F.  Keller,  who  died  in  June  1963.  Sur- 
viving are  one  stepdaughter  (Ada  Hunsberger), 
3 grandchildren,  and  6 great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Souderton  Mennonite  Homes  chapel  on  Nov. 
20,  in  charge  of  Curtis  D.  Godshall  and  Gerald 
A.  Clemmer;  interment  in  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Kreider,  Earl  D.,  son  of  Christian  and  Ella 
(Rohn)  Kreider,  was  born  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
Jan.  11,  1893;  died  at  Wadsworth-Rittman 
Hospital,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  Nov.  11,  1986; 
aged  93  y.  On  Feb.  12,  1916,  he  was  married  to 
Martha  Baker,  who  died  in  1955.  On  Aug.  18, 
1963,  he  was  married  to  Elma  Bixler,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  foster  daughter 
(Josine  Myers)  and  one  foster  son  (Walter 
Keiner).  He  was  a member  of  Bethel  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  14,  in  charge  of  Ed  Yoder;  inter- 
ment in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery. 

Lehman,  Twila  E.  Holsopple,  daughter  of 
Irvin  and  Elizabeth  (Eash)  Holsopple,  was 
born  at  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1917;  died  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Nov.  22, 1986; 
aged  69  y.  On  Aug.  14, 1937,  she  was  married  to 
Earl  R.  Lehman,  who  died  on  Oct.  8, 1986.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Ruth  Stevens),  5 sons 
(Lester,  Melvin,  David,  Delroy,  and  Dale),  13 
grandchildren,  one  great-granddaughter,  step- 
mother (Minnie  Good),  and  2 brothers  (Alvin 
and  Carl).  She  was  a member  of  Kaufman 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  25,  in  charge  of  Stanley  R. 
Freed;  interment  in  Thomas  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


Leichty,  Simon,  son  of  Jacob  R.  and  Emma 
(Wenger)  Leichty,  was  born  at  Noble,  Iowa, 
Mar.  10,  1910;  died  at  Henry  Co.  Health 
Center,  Nov.  12,  1986;  aged  76  y.  On  July  30, 
1931,  he  was  married  to  Lavina  Roth,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 daughters  (Esther 
Marner,  Rachel  Leichty,  Lorene  Leichty,  Anna 
Leichty,  and  Phyllis  Schlatter),  5 sons  (Orlin, 
Russel,  Roger,  Kenneth,  and  Wilbur),  22 
grandchildren,  and  6 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  15,  in  charge  of  Edmond  Miller  and  Glen 
Richard;  interment  in  Sugar  Creek  Cemeterv. 

Peters,  Trances  Caulkett,  daughter  of 
George  and  Bess  (Reed)  Caulkett,  was  born  in 
Elizabeth,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1901;  died  at  Liberty 
House  Nursing  Home,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Nov. 
22,  1986;  aged  84  y.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Frances  Peters),  one  granddaughter,  and  one 
great-grandson.  She  was  a member  of  Cottage 
City  (Md.)  Mennonite  Church.  A memorial  ser- 
vice was  held  at  McDow  Funeral  Home, 
Waynesboro,  on  Nov.  24,  in  charge  of  Roy  D. 
Kiser. 

Weaver,  Rhoda  Hartz,  daughter  of  Ira  B. 
and  Marian  (Good)  Hartz,  was  born  in 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  June  4,  1933;  died  of  lung 
cancer  at  her  home  in  Collegeville,  Pa.,  Nov.  15, 
1986;  aged  53  y.  On  Sept.  11,  1954,  she  was 
married  to  Gerald  E.  Weaver,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Dwane  L.,  Bryan  K., 
and  Craig  D.),  2 grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Paul  Hartz),  and  one  sister  (Elsie  Weaver). 
She  was  a member  of  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  19,  in  charge  of  Karl  Glick  and  John  Ruth; 
interment  in  Vincent  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Zuercher,  Noah  I.,  son  of  Christian  I.  and 
Rebecca  (Zimmerly)  Zuercher,  was  born  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  23,  1896;  died  at  his 
home  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  Oct.  3,  1986;  aged  89  y. 
On  Aug.  7,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Aldine 
Lehman,  who  died  on  Nov.  24, 1925.  On  Nov.  1, 
1928,  he  was  married  to  Malinda  Burkhalter, 
who  died  on  Apr.  27,  1961.  On  May  18, 1963,  he 
was  married  to  Bertha  Grieser,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Frances 
Moser,  Ethel  Miller,  Evelyn  Cross,  and 
Marilyn  Scotti),  2 sons  (Mahlon  and  Herman), 
19  grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Sarah  Lehman),  and  one  brother 
(Albert).  He  was  a member  of  Salem  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  6,  in  charge  of  Fred  Augsburger, 
Fremon  E.  Mast,  and  Glen  Martin;  interment 
in  Maple  Grove  Memorial  Park. 

Correction:  There  was  an  error  in  the  obituary 
of  Sarah  May  Vale  in  the  Oct.  28  issue.  It 
stated  that  2 brothers  survived.  Only  one 
brother  (Joseph)  survives.  Russell  is  deceased. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Christian  Peacemakers  Team  consultation,  Chicago,  Dec.  16-18 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  23-24 

Congregational  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
23-25 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  29 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Jan.  30-31 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12 
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Assemblies  of  God: 
on  the  fast  track 

Long  seen  by  many  as  the  denomina- 
tion of  churches  “on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks,”  the  Assemblies  of  God  has  re- 
cently become  better  known  as  the  one 
roaring  right  down  the  middle  of  the 
track— the  fast  track  of  membership 
growth.  Almost  annually,  Assemblies 
growth  has  been  proclaimed  the  fastest  of 
any  major  denomination  in  America. 

The  Assemblies  of  God,  with  about  2 
million  adherents,  clearly  is  establishing 
Pentecostalism  as  one  of  the  major 
strands  of  American  religion.  Each  year 
of  the  past  decade,  the  denomination’s 
membership  has  grown  at  a rate  three  to 
nine  times  that  of  the  U.S.  population’s 
growth  rate — a 45  percent  increase  in 
membership  over  the  past  10  years. 

What  has  fueled  the  phenomenal  per- 
formance of  the  Assemblies  of  God? 
Church  officials  suggest  that  the  answer 
lies  in  a never-ending  effort  to  start  new 
congregations,  a strong  commitment  to 
personal  evangelism,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Assemblies  have  been  more  open  than 
other  Pentecostal  denominations  to  wel- 
coming charismatics  from  mainline 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  back- 
grounds. 


Hesburgh’s  successor  at  Notre  Dame 
will  ‘go  where  the  people  are’ 

Father  Edward  Malloy  says  he  plans  to 
continue  living  in  the  same  student 
dormitory  that  has  been  his  home  for 
eight  years  when  he  assumes  the 
presidency  of  Notre  Dame  University— 
the  renowned  Catholic  school  in  South 
Bend,  Ind. — in  May.  His  two  simple 
rooms  at  Sorin  Hall  and  the  sign  on  his 
door  that  says  “Welcome”  symbolize  the 
accessibility  to  students  that  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  the  45-year-old  priest’s 
career  at  Notre  Dame. 

He  has  taught  at  Notre  Dame  since 
1974  and  is  currently  its  associate 
provost.  A former  basketball  player  for 
the  Fighting  Irish,  the  6-foot  4-inch  priest 
is  often  found  on  the  court  with  students 
during  the  day  and  chatting  with  them  in 
his  dormitory  room  at  night.  “I  want  to  be 
reaching  out,  to  be  going  where  the  people 
are,  to  be  out  walking  around,  being 
president,  and  not  waiting  for  people  to 
come  see  me,”  Malloy  says. 

As  president,  he  will  have  a very  tough 


act  to  follow.  When  Father  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh  retires,  he  will  end  the  longest 
tenure  among  active  presidents  of 
American  colleges  and  universities— 35 
years. 

Hesburgh’s  renown  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  worlds  of  academe  and  Catho- 
licism. He  has  held  14  presidential  ap- 
pointments, including  a charter 
membership  on  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights;  received  the  Medal  of 
Freedom,  the  nation’s  highest  civilian 
honor;  and  has  been  given  110  honorary 
degrees,  placing  him  in  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive in  a variety  of  peace  and  justice 
causes  for  many  years. 


Brethren  pension  board  votes  to 
divest  South  Africa  holdings 

The  Pension  Board  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  has  voted  to  divest  all  holdings 
in  companies  that  do  business  in  South 
Africa.  Currently  10  percent  of  the  $56 
million  investment  portfolio  is  in  com- 
panies which  are  connected  to  South 
Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  decision  about  invest- 
ments in  South  Africa,  the  pension  board 
has  given  guidelines  limiting  investments 
in  companies  doing  business  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and  in  com- 
panies deriving  income  from  the  sale  of  li- 
quor, tobacco,  and  gambling  devices. 


Friends  hail  Baptist  committee  in  D.C.; 
voice  hope  for  its  survival 

More  than  300  Baptists  of  all  stripes 
gathered  in  Washington  recently  to  lend 
support  to  a 50-year-old  church  agency 
under  attack  by  Southern  Baptist  leaders 
for  its  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  They  came  to- 
gether for  a three-day  conference  that 
celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
embattled  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs,  a Washington  lobbying 
agency  which  seeks  to  preserve  what  it 
describes  as  the  Baptist  heritage  of  com- 
mitment to  religious  liberty. 

The  Baptist  conferees,  who  turned  out 
in  numbers  at  least  three  times  those  of 
past  national  committee  meetings,  made 
it  clear  that  they  had  come  to  defend  the 
organization.  It  faces  increasingly  sharp 
attacks  from  fundamentalists  who  have 
gained  leadership  roles  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  which  provides  90 
percent  of  the  committee’s  funding. 

Critics  say  the  agency,  in  maintaining 
its  traditional  opposition  to  such  initia- 
tives as  legislation  providing  for  or- 
ganized vocal  prayer  in  public  schools, 
has  failed  to  represent  adequately  the 
changing  14.5-million-member  conven- 
tion. The  committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  said  its  positions  stem  from  its 
mandate  to  resist  excessive  entanglement 


of  church  and  state.  They  trace  this 
stance  to  the  colonial-era  Baptist 
dissenters  who  stood  up  for  religious 
liberty  and  fought  against  government 
incursions  into  religion. 

Catholic  bishops  take  moderate  path 
in  choosing  new  leaders 

The  two  new  elected  leaders  of 
America’s  Catholic  bishops  are  regarded 
as  moderate,  pragmatic,  and  likely  to 
stand  by  the  U.S.  hierarchy’s  recent 
initiatives  while  avoiding  any  dra- 
matically new  directions.  The  bishops 
followed  tradition  by  elevating  the  cur- 
rent vice-president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops,  John  May  of 
St.  Louis,  to  the  presidency  during  their 
recent  annual  meeting  in  Washington.  He 
will  succeed  James  Malone  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  vice-presidency 
went  to  Daniel  Pilarczyk  of  Cincinnati. 

The  pair  rose  to  leadership  at  a meeting 
marked  by  noticeable  tension  and  un- 
certainty following  recent  Vatican  steps 
against  liberal  church  practices  in  the 
United  States.  By  elevating  these  middle- 
of-the-road  prelates,  the  hierarchy  sig- 
naled a desire  by  the  approximately  300 
bishops  to  avoid  further  polarization 
within  their  ranks. 

Underscoring  their  intent  to  avoid  the 
extremes,  the  bishops  turned  aside 
leadership  bids  of  two  high-profile 
prelates  who  have  lined  up  on  opposite 
sides  of  a dispute  over  the  Vatican’s  ac- 
tions. Losing  out  were  conservative 
Bernard  Law  of  Boston,  an  unquestioning 
supporter  of  the  Vatican,  and  Rembert 
Weakland  of  Milwaukee,  a liberal  who 
recently  spoke  out  against  Rome’s  initia- 
tives and  urged  the  church  to  avoid 
“fanaticism  and  small-mindedness.” 


Judge  calls  U.S.  a ‘Christian  nation’ 
in  nativity  scene  case 

A federal  judge  has  described  the 
United  States  as  a “Christian  nation”  in 
upholding  the  right  of  Chicago  municipal 
officials  to  permit  the  display  of  a 
Christmas  nativity  scene  by  a private 
group  in  City  Hall.  In  his  ruling,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Frank  McGarr  said,  “The  truth 
is  that  America’s  origins  are  Christian  and 
that  our  founding  fathers  intended  and 
achieved  full  religious  freedom  for  all 
within  the  context  of  a Christian  nation  in 
the  First  Amendment  as  it  was  adopted 
rather  than  as  we  have  rewritten  it.” 

Although  the  nativity  scene  “may  have 
religious  meaning  to  some,”  McGarr  said, 
“its  inclusion  in  a larger  Christmas  dis- 
play does  not  constitute  advocacy  of  a 
particular  religious  message.”  Sylvia 
Neal,  an  attorney  for  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  which  had  filed  suit 
against  the  city,  called  the  judge’s  ruling 
“an  incredible  opinion.” 
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Taming  the  animals 

Isaiah  11:6-9 


Certain  Scriptures  get  stereotyped  by  certain  in- 
terpretations and  we  view  them  always  in  the  same  way. 
Who  of  us  has  not  seen  a print  of  Edward  Hicks’  “The 
Peaceable  Kingdom”  with  its  amalgam  of  wild  and 
domestic  animals  and  a little  child  to  lead  them?  Who  of 
us,  having  seen  the  Hicks  vision,  has  considered  any 
further  what  it  may  mean? 

The  image  I have  of  this  painting  is  of  a stylized  never- 
never  land.  It  is  as  if  a photographer  has  lined  up  all  the 
figures,  said  “cheese,”  and  pushed  the  button. 

I do  not  wish  to  criticize  Hicks  and  his  visionary  in- 
terpretation. But  I think  that  an  occasional  further  look 
at  Isaiah’s  message  is  useful.  Did  Hicks  catch  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  Scripture  or  is  there  more  to  be  found  there? 

I have  not  studied  Isaiah  11  intensively,  but  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  more  concerned  with 
current  faith  than  future  fancy.  Though  from  hindsight 
we  agree  that  his  exalted  vision  for  leadership  in  chapters 
7 and  9 was  not  really  fulfilled  until  Jesus,  we  still  may 
accept  that  he  had  a shorter  range  in  mind  than  this. 

So  what  could  Isaiah  have  meant  in  11:6-9?  I checked 
several  commentaries  and  they  seem  to  favor  the  back-to- 
Paradise  interpretation  and  a taming  of  literal  animals. 
“Of  course,  we  cannot  understand  a world  in  which  there 
will  be  no  killing  of  animals  for  meat  whatsoever,”  writes 
G.  Ernest  Wright  in  Layman’s  Bible  Commentary.  Then 
along  comes  William  L.  Holladay,  he  of  the  alternate  in- 
terpretation (see  last  week’s  editorial),  and  suggests  that 
Isaiah  used  predatory  animals  to  speak  of  predatory  na- 
tions. Holladay  supports  this  interpretation  by  showing 
that  Isaiah  referred  to  Assyria  as  lions  in  5:29;  that 
Jeremiah  5:6  uses  three  beasts  from  Isaiah  11:6  to  refer  to 
the  Babylonians;  that  Amos  in  3:12  spoke  of  rescuing 
body  parts  from  a lion. 

Such  an  interpretation  brings  this  prophecy  down  out 
of  the  sky  and  makes  it  applicable  to  present-day  life.  If 
indeed  this  is  what  Isaiah  had  in  mind  we  become  aware 
that  the  prophecy  is  both  readily  applicable  and  widely 
disregarded.  Although  with  certain  well-known  excep- 
tions the  nations  today  are  not  characterized  as  specific 
predatory  animals,  their  predatory  characteristics  are 
there  for  all  to  see. 

If  indeed  this  was  what  Isaiah  had  in  mind,  surely  his 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  For  the  peace  he  brought 
surpasses  all  national  boundaries— if  taken  seriously.  To 
take  Jesus  seriously  is  a truly  heavy  calling. 


For  one  thing,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  depend  on  the 
leaders  of  governments  to  foster  this  shalom.  Any  leader 
of  a principle  nation  who  really  sought  to  make  peace 
would  be  assassinated,  impeached,  or  voted  out  of  office. 
Leaders  must  represent  the  spirit  of  their  people  and 
most  want  peace  only  on  their  own  selfish  terms. 
(However,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  that  some  60  percent  in 
the  U.S.  have  disapproved  of  their  government’s  warlike 
Central  American  policy.) 

So  it  falls  back  on  those  of  Christ  who  care  about  the 
world  in  the  sense  that  God  did  (John  3:16)  to  foster  this 
vision.  At  its  base,  the  prophet  affirms,  is  “the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord”  and  we  recognize  that  this  is  true.  We  recog- 
nize also,  as  Christians  have  learned  in  generations  past, 
that  spreading  this  knowledge  and  using  it  effectively  is  a 
major  undertaking.  For  we  have  typically  turned  over  the 
peacemaking  task  to  leaders  of  governments. 

The  consultation  on  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams, 
scheduled  to  meet  this  week,  is  to  consider  whether  the 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  denominations  may  be 
called  to  a more  assertive  international  peacemaking  role 
than  we  have  ever  tried  before.  The  proposal,  outlined  in  a 
study  document  issued  earlier  this  year,  “would  place  a 
body  of  praying,  well-trained  Christians  in  the  midst  of 
warring  parties  or  groups  in  order  to  foster  shalom.  Such 
a witness  could  have  an  evangelistic  impact  and  foster 
church  renewal.” 

The  proposal  has  been  studied  throughout  the  churches 
during  the  year  and  what  is  brought  to  the  consultation 
this  week  may  well  be  different  from  what  first  appeared. 
But  whatever  becomes  of  this  proposal,  I think  it 
embodies  one  revolutionary  assumption.  That  is  that  the 
peacemakers  would  become,  in  effect,  voluntary  hostages. 

What  was  the  chief  concern  about  hostages  during  the 
last  six  months?  To  get  them  back.  Suppose  there  were 
hostages  who  went  willingly,  who  said,  “Here  we  are.  We 
come  in  the  name  of  peace.  Take  us  and  keep  us  as  long  as 
you  wish”?  Would  such  an  attitude  change  the  nature  of 
international  relations? 

One  doesn’t  know  because  it  has  been  so  seldom  tried. 
Yet  he  in  whom  we  see  the  vision  of  Isaiah  fulfilled  is 
reported  to  have  said,  “whoever  would  save  his  life  will 
lose  it;  and  whoever  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the 
gospel’s  will  save  it”  (Mark  8:35).  We  have  seen  plenty  of 
examples  of  the  former.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
more  of  the  latter. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A drama  of  faith:  Act  4 


Anna  finds  her  faith  rewarded 


A drama  of  faith:  Act  4 


Anna  finds  her  faith  rewarded 

by  Wally  Fahrer 


Program  notes:  The  two  characters  in  our  drama  so  far 
have  been  a childless  mother  and  an  unmarried  woman. 
Now  we  encounter  the  final  actress.  She  is  a widow.  Al- 
though at  first  she  seems  to  be  an  afterthought  to  the 
more  central  role  of  Simeon,  Luke  makes  a point  of  say- 
ing much  more  about  her  than  Simeon.  Anna  was  a 
prophetess.  She  was  the  daughter  ofPhanuel  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher.  She  had  been  married  seven  years.  Then  she  be- 
came a widow,  and  whether  she  was  81+  years  old  or  had 
been  a widow  81+  years,  she  was  “very  old.  ” She  was 
regularly  in  the  temple,  day  and  night,  fasting  and  pray- 
ing to  God. 

It  is  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  is  the 
time  of  the  traditional  circumcision,  the  time  of  the  nam- 
ing of  the  child.  Externally,  Mary  and  Joseph  would  have 
looked  no  different  from  the  other  parents  who  had 
brought  their  sons  to  the  temple.  But  there  were  no  rela- 
tives there,  no  joyful  celebration.  They  were  poor  people, 
offering  the  poorest  gifts,  and  yet  there  was  something 
unique  about  them — unique  in  all  of  history. 

Suddenly  there  is  Simeon,  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  come 
into  the  temple  courts  at  just  that  time.  And  there,  at  the 
same  time,  is  this  old  woman  called  Anna.  Imagine  what 
might  have  been  going  on  in  her  mind  that  very  morning 
as  she  was  worshiping  God. 

“Oh  my  God,  I am  old  but  you  never  age.  I can  give  lit- 
tle, but  you  give  much.  How  I praise  you!  Of  all  the  things 
that  you  delight  in,  the  thing  which  you  delight  in  most  is 
the  worship  and  praise  of  my  heart — and  that  I can 
continue  to  give  you  as  long  as  I have  breath.  I delight  in 
praising  you,  my  God.” 

Notes:  Growing  old  is  not  always  seen  as  a blessing. 

The  realities  of  old  age  are  those  of  diminishing  strength 
and  mobility,  senses  which  are  less  acute,  and  energy 
which  is  lessened.  Add  to  that  the  loss  of  friends  as  they 
die  before  you,  loss  of  interests  as  energy  limitations  take 
their  toll,  and  loss  of  horizons  as  opportunities  are  fewer. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  older  people  feel  like  there  is 
not  much  left  for  them  to  do. 


Wally  Fahrer,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker 
in  England.  He  and  his  family  are  currently  on  a one-year  North 
American  assignment.  This  article  is  the  last  of  a four-part  Advent 
series  adapted  from  a series  presented  at  London  Mennonite  Fellowship 
two  years  ago  by  the  author  and  three  others — Dana  Mills-Powell,  June 
Osborne,  and  Marian  Landis. 


One  definition  of  growing  old  is  the  time  when  you  stop 
looking  forward  and  start,  more  and  more,  to  look  back. 
But  Anna  was  different:  she  was  looking  forward.  She 
had  a purpose  for  living:  to  praise  and  worship  the  Lord. 
It  could  easily  have  been  more  than  50  years  of  such 
activity.  She  was  someone  who  faced  the  same  struggles 


Anna  had  discovered  the 
difference  between  waiting  for 
death  and  waiting  on  God. 


and  emptiness  as  others  who  are  growing  old,  but  she  had 
discovered  that  difference  between  waiting  for  death  and 
waiting  on  God. 

“How  I long  for  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem,  my  God. 
How  I yearn  for  the  coming  of  your  kingdom.  Then  there 
will  be  no  more  sadness  and  grief,  for  ‘sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  flee  away.’  How  long,  oh  Lord,  will  you  wait  to 
redeem  us?  How  long  will  we  continue  to  suffer  and  wait 
in  hope?  Send  your  promised  Messiah,  your  Redeemer  to 
us!  Let  your  salvation  be  known  to  the  whole  earth!” 

God  doesn’t  restrict  his  activity  to  the  healthy  and 
young  any  more  than  to  the  prominent  and  successful.  He 
uses  those  who  are  able  to  hear  his  voice.  And  the  only 
way  to  learn  to  hear  his  voice  is  to  wait  on  him.  Waiting 
on  God  is  not  like  waiting  in  resignation  or  passivity  (“all 
we  can  do  is  wait”)  but  a pregnant  expectant  waiting  (like 
a child  waiting  for  Christmas). 

“How  did  God  speak  to  me?  It  is  difficult  to  explain. 
How  can  you  explain  the  urging  of  love  and  the  drawing 
of  the  spirit.  A prophet  learns  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God, 
to  speak  what  God  says  within  her.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
knowing.  As  I was  worshiping,  I had  the  growing  sense  of 
excitement.  As  I poured  out  my  heart  before  God,  I had 
the  sense  that  God  was  acting  to  fulfill  his  promised  re- 
demption. Suddenly  I could  no  longer  remain  still.  I had 
to  get  up  and  go  into  the  courts.  As  I walked  among  the 
people  there,  I noticed  this  young  couple.  The  light  on  the 
face  of  the  mother  as  she  held  her  child  caught  me.  It  was 
the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  in  that  moment,  God 
spoke  to  me  that  this  was  the  child.  The  Scripture  came  to 
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my  mind:  ‘The  virgin  will  be  with  child  and  will  give  birth 
to  a son,  and  they  will  call  him  Immanuel . . . God  with 
us.’  As  I went  up  to  them,  I heard  Simeon  say,  ‘My  eyes 
have  seen  your  salvation,’  and  I knew  with  my  whole 
heart  that  it  was  so  for  me  as  well.” 


And  so  Anna  “gave  thanks  to  God  and  spoke  about  the 
child  to  all  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  redemption  of 
Jerusalem.”  For  Anna  had  learned  that  God  speaks  to 
those  who  are  eager  to  listen.  And  faith  is  living  in  the 
eager  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  ^ 


In  defense  of  December  25 

by  Robert  Roberg 


Each  year  some  fine  scholar  casts  a pall  over  Christmas 
by  publishing  an  article  condemning  Christians  for  cele- 
brating the  sun  god’s  birthday.  They  show  how  Jesus 
could  not  possibly  have  been  born  on  December  25,  for 
shepherds  do  not  keep  their  flocks  in  the  fields  at  this 
time  of  year.  Next,  they  establish  that  the  winter  solstice 
occurred  on  the  25th  of  December  around  the  years  3 B.C. 
to  A.D.  2. 

Gory  details.  Then  they  trot  out  their  dusty  old  books 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  Rome,  and  give  us  all  the  gory 
details  about  Mithra,  the  sun  god,  whose  festival  was 
celebrated  on  December  25.  They  tell  us  how  his  priests 
would  stand  beneath  a grate  upon  which  a bull  was 
sacrificed,  allowing  the  blood  to  run  down  and  baptize 
them. 

Some  connect  Mithra  with  Cybele,  the  moon  goddess, 
who  with  her  witches  would  chase  Mithra  through  the 
woods  at  night  and  devour  him  with  their  teeth.  They 
would  spread  his  blood  on  the  fields  to  fructify  the  crops, 
and  then  hang  his  emasculated  male  member  in  a fir  tree 
(Christmas  tree)  to  await  his  resurrection  in  the  spring. 

Usually  these  perennial  scholars  then  chide  us  about 
following  a pagan,  Roman  rite  borrowed  from  Catholi- 
cism, which  adopted  the  tradition  (they  say)  and  Chris- 
tianized it,  rather  than  offend  their  new  converts.  Each 
year  this  kind  of  reporting  makes  me  a little  more  queasy 
about  observing  the  25th.  In  fact  December  25  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  in  regards  to  an  ancient  Jewish  feast. 

In  all  Bibles,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  there  existed 
books  which  were  called  “apocryphal.”  In  one  of  these 
books,  Second  Maccabees,  it  says:  on  “the  twenty -fifth 
day  of  the  same  month,  Chislev  [December],  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  took  place. ...  By  public  edict  and 
decree  they  prescribed  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
should  celebrate  these  days  every  year”  (vv.  10:5,  8). 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  early  church  fathers  aligned 
Jesus’  birthday  to  coincide  with  the  great  feast  of  the 
temple  purification  without  any  regard  for  the  obscure 
sun-god  cult  of  Rome. 
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Even  though  we  cannot  establish  that  Jesus  was  born 
on  the  25th  (I  personally  favor  the  Pentecost  Day  theory), 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  25th  was  chosen  as  the  fitting 
day.  This  yearly  celebration  was  a time  of  liberation,  res- 
toration, and  purification.  Surely  Jesus  did  just  that 
when  he  was  incarnated  in  a human  temple. 

Guilt  feelings.  So  be  ye  liberated  from  any  guilt  you 
may  have  felt  in  celebrating  December  25!  Keep  your 
spirits  cheerful  and  your  temples  bright.  You  are  not 
observing  an  ancient  pagan  day  but  an  ancient  Jewish 
one. 

Incidentally,  the  Jews  still  celebrate  this  feast,  but  they 
base  it  on  the  solstice  and  therefore  it  falls  on  a different 
day  each  year.  They  call  it  Hanukah,  and  it  will  begin  on 
December  27  this  year.  So  if  you  meet  any  Jews,  greet 
them  kindly,  and  if  you  can,  talk  to  them  about  the  real 
temple,  and  the  real  purification,  and  the  real  Maccabee 
(hammer)  who  breaks  up  sin  in  our  lives  and  gives  us  the 
light  which  never  goes  out.  ^ 


Emmanuel 

A babe. 

Defenseless,  subject, 

Crying  in  a cattle  cave. 

Emmanuel:  God? with  us. 

Strange  name  for  a babe! 

God. 

Infinite,  holy, 

Spinning  out  galaxies. 

Emmanuel:  God  with  us? 

Stranger  name  for  a God! 

“And  the  Word  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us.  “—John  1:1k  ( RSV ) 

— Mary  W.  Gehman 
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The  Magnificat  (Luke  1:46-55) 


The  song  Mary  sang  to  Jesus 

by  Charles  D.  Cooper 


William  Temple,  former  Archbishop  of  Cantebury, 
warned  his  missionaries  in  India  never  to  read  the  Mag- 
nificat aloud  in  public  because  of  the  obvious  political 
overtones.  We  do  a grave  disservice,  then,  when  we  fall 
into  the  trap  of  spiritualizing  the  Magnificat,  patronizing 
Mary  as  simply  an  innocent  virgin,  or  building  our 
Christmas  expectations  around  the  manger  with  muted 
lighting  and  softly  lowing  cattle,  while  ignoring  this 
radical  and  revolutionary  message  by  one  of  God’s 
messengers. 

This  is  a passage  which  can  never  fully  be  grasped  and, 
consequently,  I can  do  little  except  to  point  toward  the 
meanings  and  let  you  confront  Mary’s  message  for  your- 
self. It  is  the  charger  for  all  who  wish  to  enter  into  the 
radical  and  revolutionary  kingdom  which  was  proclaimed 
to  us  by  Mary  and  lived  out  in  Jesus.  It  weds  the  elements 
of  both  thanksgiving  (worship)  and  defiance  (social  ac- 
tion). Once  we  have  declared  “Jesus  as  Lord”  we  have  put 
ourselves  at  odds  with  any  and  all  who  would  ask  our  alle- 
giance. 

Luke  prefaces  the  Magnificat  with  the  divine  en- 
counter: In  the  divine  encounter  (Luke  1:26-38)  Mary’s 
question  is  “how.”  The  angel’s  response  is  “nothing  is  im- 
possible with  God,”  and  Mary’s  response  is  belief.  She’s 
asked  to  renounce  biological,  cultural,  and  social  norms 
on  the  basis  of  nothing  else  but  the  Word  of  God. 

Powerful  expressions.  Mary’s  belief  is  particularly 
highlighted  by  Zechariah’s  disbelief,  just  as  at  the  end  of 
Luke’s  Gospel  the  women’s  belief  in  the  resurrection  is 
highlighted  by  the  disciples’  disbelief.  Luke  1:48  in- 
troduces us  to  the  Magnificat  and  its  far-reaching  im- 
plications. There  are  three  powerful  expressions  in  verse 
48,  and  they  may  seem  paradoxical,  if  not  absurd.  The 
three  are  “mindful,”  “humble  state,”  and  “servant.” 

1.  “He  has  been  mindful  of  me.”  The  change,  the  revolu- 
tionary idea  here  is  that  Mary  declares  God  paid  attention 
to  her.  Here  is  a Hebrew  girl  who  has  heard  the  morning 
prayer  of  Jewish  men  thanking  God  they  were  born 
neither  a Gentile  or  woman.  She  affirms  that  God  sees 
her  as  a person,  as  worthy  of  notice. 

2.  “Humble  state” is  literally  translated  “low  lying.” 

My  translation  would  be  “layin’  low.”  To  be  a radical  you 
must  infiltrate.  Who  would’ve  ever  suspected  Mary?  Who 
would  ever  suspect  you?  You  shop  the  same  places,  attend 
the  same  schools,  and  work  the  same  jobs  as  others  but  all 
the  while  you’re  “layin’  low,”  spreading  the  words  of  the 
gospel  which  are  packed  full  of  threatening  messages  to 
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the  Herods  of  this  world. 

3.  “Servant.  ’’Jesus  taught  us  much  about  servanthood 
by  his  example,  and  Paul  theologized  the  notion,  but  we 
see  here  Mary  announcing  it.  Once  you  become  a servant 
or  slave  you’re  dangerous,  because  when  you  are  God’s 
slave  no  one  else  can  own  you. 

William  Barclay  says  three  revolutions  are  involved  in 
the  Magnificat.  They  are  introduced  in  verses  51  to  53. 

The  moral  revolution.  “He  has  scattered  those  who  are 
proud  in  their  inmost  thoughts”  (v.  51).  The  first  words 
which  come  to  mind  are  “like  mother  like  Son!”  The  moral 
revolution  is  paved  by  a woman  who  has  displayed  radical 
faith  and  revolutionary  obedience.  It  is  radical  because  it 
goes  to  the  roots  (accepting  God’s  Word)  and  revolu- 


We  do  a great  disservice  when 
we  fall  into  the  trap  of 
spiritualizing  the  Magnificat. 


tionary  because  once  obeyed  it  totally  changed  Mary. 

The  woman  who  stands  out  in  my  mind  as  one  who 
speaks  to  the  moral  revolution  in  my  own  life  is  Florence 
Lockwood.  Now  let  me  preface  this  point  by  making  a 
policy  statement  of  sorts:  I come  from  a Bible-believing, 
Bible-preaching  denomination  that  is  out  of  the  Wesleyan 
movement  and  was  called  revolutionary  because  it  used 
women  to  lead  its  cell  groups. 

The  Church  of  the  Nazarene  was  founded  in  1908  and, 
much  to  the  horror  and  dismay  of  mainline  churches,  or- 
dained women  from  the  start.  So,  consequently,  the  dis- 
cussion of  women  in  leadership  is  foreign  to  me.  I believe 
that  we  place  ourselves  in  a dangerous  position  when  we 
stifle  the  messages  of  women,  for  we  potentially  stifle 
words  of  another  Magnificat.  We  also  implicitly  deny 
that,  though  God  has  in  times  past  spoken  directly 
through  women,  God  now  has  dispensed  with  that  model. 

What  I remember  most  about  Florence  Lockwood  is  her 
presence.  In  the  authority  with  which  she  spoke  I heard 
the  voice  of  God.  As  a youngster  it  came  to  me  as  a fresh 
breath  of  mercy  and  tenderness  which  called  me  to  moral 
uprightness  and  integrity. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Mary  saying:  I have  heard,  I have 
believed,  and  I have  announced.  It  was  the  announcement 
of  Mary  which  told  of  the  moral  revolution.  It  was 
Florence’s  voice  which  announced  it  for  me.  Men  and 
women,  let  us  open  our  ears  to  all  and  hear  the  call  of 
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“The  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Christ  Child”  by  Italian  artist  Guido 
Keni,  1575-161,2. 


transformation. 

The  social  revolution.  “He  has  brought  down  rulers 
from  their  thrones  but  has  lifted  up  the  humble”  (v.  52). 
These  words  are  terrifying  to  the  establishment  whoever 
and  wherever  they  are.  Who  are  they  afraid  of?  The  hum- 
ble slaves!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Herod  was  frightened  by 
this  child?  He  understood  perhaps  even  more  so  than  we 
the  implications  of  this  song. 

Mary  praises  this  coming  Lord,  the  coming  revolution, 
for  nothing  short  of  a social  revolution  will  change  her 
social  status.  The  revolution  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
free  her.  We  are  often  threatened  by  the  poor,  by 
minorities,  by  women,  and  by  the  handicapped  because 
we’re  afraid  they’re  going  to  read  this  as  good  news, 
believe  it,  and  then  will  not  be  silenced!  They  will  find 
their  voices  with  Miriam,  Hannah,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
We  are  invited  to  sing  the  song  with  them. 

Rachel  Bradley  is  another  one  of  my  heros.  She  was  a 
member  of  a church  in  Chicago  and  innocently  started  a 
revolution.  She  began  with  a sewing  circle,  then  children’s 
work.  Then  the  establishment  of  the  Olive  Branch 
Mission  in  1876.  For  84  years  it  was  completely  run  by 
women  based  on  the  radical,  simple,  yet  not  simplistic  no- 


tion that  you  need  to  minister  to  those  around  you.  Rachel 
took  this  song  of  revolution  past  the  citadels  of  religiosity 
to  the  poor,  humbled,  and  oppressed.  They  added  their 
own  melody  and  the  result  was  a song  of  hope  for  a hope- 
less people. 

When  you’re  humble  you’re  dangerous  to  all  except 
those  who  are  hungry,  ill-clothed  and  sick. 

The  economic  revolution.  “He  has  filled  the  hungry 
with  good  things  but  has  sent  the  rich  away  empty”  (v. 

53). 

The  Magnificat  is  entitled  “Mary’s  Song”  in  the  New 
International  Version.  If  so,  it  must  assuredly  catch  in 


It  was  a radical  Hebrew  girl 
who  rocked  her  baby  and 
sang  her  song. 


the  throat  of  those  who  are  not  bringing  justice  and 
mercy  to  all  of  God’s  people.  Now  given  the  premise  that 
this  is  gospel  and  gospel  is  “good  news,”  I ask  you,  “Who 
is  this  good  news  for?”  Mary  speaks  to  a redistribution 
which  is  change  and  is  labeled  as  negative  by  those  in 
power  who  say,  “The  pie  is  divided  just  right,  thank  you.” 

Audri  Thomas  is  a radical  revolutionary.  Coming  from 
a conservative  church  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  she  fell 
among  those  insurrectionists,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcil- 
iation. She  went  to  Northern  Ireland  to  make  a dif- 
ference. Audri  is  about  redistribution— sharing  her  life, 
her  finances,  and  her  God  with  others.  She’s  out  singing 
Mary’s  song  to  all  who  will  listen. 

Audri  is  a threat  to  many.  Not  because  she  wrote  or 
said  any  hostile  or  dangerous  things.  She  never  offered  a 
tirade  against  the  “establishment.”  Audri’s  song  was 
often  heard  as  dissonance  because  of  the  life  she  lived. 

She  did  not  continue  her  education.  She  put  on  hold  some 
personal  relationships,  and  she  leapt  headlong  into  the  fu- 
ture, being  led  only  by  the  faint  strains  of  a calling  me- 
lody. Audri  Thomas  set  my  decision  making,  based  on  the 
status  quo,  forevermore  on  end. 

God  thrusts  messages.  Mary  could  not  fit  the  social 
mold  of  her  time.  Elizabeth  couldn’t,  Miriam  couldn’t,  the 
women  at  the  tomb  couldn’t.  God  kept  thrusting 
messages  their  way  that  demanded  attention  and  declara- 
tion. God  continues  to  thrust  messages  to  women.  I would 
suggest  that  women  not  ignore  the  message  and  that  men 
not  ignore  the  women  with  the  message. 

It  was  a radical  Hebrew  girl  who  rocked  her  baby  and 
sang  her  song.  She  sang  the  song  and  the  baby  listened. 
Can  you  hear  the  song?  To  some  of  you  I would  say, 
“Beware!”  To  others  I would  say,  “Rejoice!”  It’s  God’s 
song.  It  was  sung  to  Mary,  and  Mary  sang  it  to  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  has  sung  to  us  that  age-old  song  that  the  daughters 
of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Miriam,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  have 
been  singing  throughout  the  ages.  Q 
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Miracle  at  the  dump 

by  Eleanor  Kreider 


Christmas  is  upon  us,  with  all  its  preparations.  We 
must  mix  those  Christmas  cakes  and  stockpile  the 
freezer.  Who  will  come  to  dinner  this  year?  Do  we  have  to 
invite  Aunt  Sue  again? 

Similar  thoughts  may  well  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  prayer  group  at  Our  Lady’s  Youth  Center  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  one  night  in  1972.  It  was  just  an  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  youthful  south  Texas  group.  Father  Thomas  read 
from  Luke’s  Gospel  and  then  they  started  to  pray.  The  ar- 
chaic words  from  Luke  14  had  droned  on:  “Call  not  thy 
friends  . . . lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a 
recompence  be  made. ...”  But  suddenly  Jesus’  voice 
burst  upon  them  in  everyday  American  language: 

Are  you  making  out  your  guest  list? Don ’t  invite  your 
friends  this  year.  Don ’t  invite  your  sister  or  your  rela- 
tives. Don ’t  invite  your  rich  neighbors.  When  you  are 
making  your  Christmas  plans,  invite  the  poor,  the  crip- 
pled, the  blind.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  blessing  that 
will  come  to  you. 

Squash  the  questions.  Natural  objections  leaped  into 
their  minds.  They  had  to  squash  the  questions:  What  will 
Aunt  Sue  think?  What  if  we  can’t  attend  our  traditional 
Christmas-morning  service?  What  about  opening 
Christmas  presents  with  the  kids? 

Looking  around  their  city  the  young  people  quickly  saw 
the  very  ones  that  must  fit  Jesus’  words  about  the  poor. 
They  were  the  trash  grubbers  who  lived  at  the  city  dump. 
Desperate,  miserable  folk,  they  were  angry  with  the  so- 
ciety that  made  no  place  for  them,  and  they  were 
violently  hostile  with  each  other.  They  fought  over  the 
trash,  for  the  right  to  salvage  and  sell  the  junk  for  money 
to  buy  basic  necessities  to  stay  alive.  These  people  were 
like  the  smelly  place  they  camped.  Grubbing  the  trash, 
they  had  become  trash  themselves. 

Imagine  the  astonishment  when  the  invitation  was 
posted:  “Free  Christmas  Dinner — Everybody  at  the 
Dump  Is  Invited.”  Was  this  a sour  joke?  Who  could 
possibly  think  of  carrying  free  food  out  here  to  the  dump? 
Surely  not  those  fancy  folk  whose  garbage  and  junk  were 
the  mainstay  of  life  at  the  dump!  The  food  sounded  good, 
but  there  was  no  way  that  rival  groups  at  the  dump  could 
do  anything  together.  Their  violent  history  made  it  im- 
possible. 

So  the  first  preparation  for  Christmas  dinner  was  to  ar- 
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range  an  agreement  between  the  hostile  camps.  Up  went 
the  sign:  “No  Fighting  on  Christmas  Day  Between  11:00 
and  4:30.” 

Christmas  Day  arrived.  The  trash  grubbers  stood 
around,  wary  smiles  on  their  faces  as  the  cars  from  Our 
Lady’s  Youth  Center  drove  onto  the  site.  They  were 
loaded  down  with  all  the  delicious  food  cooked  for  150 
people.  As  the  young  people  set  up  serving  tables  they 
realized  uneasily  that  quite  a large  crowd  had  gathered.  It 


“Free  Christmas  Dinner — 
Everybody  at  the  Dump  Is 
Invited.’’ 


looked  alarmingly  more  than  150— the  maximum  number 
they  had  anticipated. 

Father  Thomas  prayed  a blessing  and  the  servers  began 
to  serve.  They  portioned  out  platefuls,  featuring  large 
slices  of  the  best  ham.  Fifty  people,  95  people,  125  people 
came  past.  And  yet  a long  line  waited.  What  to  do?  The 
servers  kept  serving  and  the  people  kept  coming  past  the 
tables,  each  one  receiving  a full  plate  of  food.  When  all 
300  had  been  served  there  was  food  left  over— so  much,  in 
fact,  that  people  carried  it  away  to  share  with  others  not 
able  to  attend  the  dinner. 

No  explanation.  How  can  this  be  explained?  The  young 
people  from  the  youth  center  couldn’t  explain  it.  Father 
Thomas  couldn’t  explain  it.  They  knew  how  much  food 
they  had  cooked.  They  knew  how  many  people  had  been 
fed.  And  yet  there  had  been  food  left  over!  The  only 
response  was  to  thank  God  for  what  had  happened  and  to 
be  expectant  about  what  might  happen  next. 

Their  expectancy  was  well  rewarded.  The  famous 
Christmas  dinner  turned  out  to  have  been  only  the  first 
scene  in  a continuing  opera  of  God’s  kindness  and  provi- 
sion for  the  poor  and  desperate  people  at  the  dump.  The 
weeks,  months,  and  years  that  followed  have  seen  a revi- 
talization of  their  lives.  Their  physical  health,  their 
education,  reconciliation  of  hostile  groups,  their  economic 
conditions  have  all  been  brought  to  new  life. 

Personal  conversion  and  a vital  communal  life  have 
sprung  from  the  seed  which  sprouted  in  that  prayer  meet- 
ing of  late  1972.  What  a marvelous  result  when  a few 
Christians  dared  to  suggest  to  each  other  that  Jesus 
meant  what  he  said  in  his  advice  about  a guest  list  for 
Christmas  dinner!  ^ 
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^ COMMITMENT^ 


KEEP  THE 
CANDLE  BURNING 


If  we  don’t  pay  our  missions  bill,  a 
lot  of  people  all  over  the  world  are 
going  to  be 
sitting  in  the 
dark. 

— Lynn  Miller, 
pastor  South  Union  Mennonite  Church 


Keep  the  light  of  the  gospel  burning 
brightly.  Give  generously. 


Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 

Box  370  • Elkhart,  IN  46515-0370 
219/294-7523  (VoiceTTTY) 


CHURCH  NEWS 


The  joint  Home  Ministries  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  and  General  Conference  Mennonite 
churches  concludes  with  a song  and  prayer.  Left  to  right  are  James  Metzler  (MC),  Dorothy  Nickel 
Friesen  (GC),  Stan  Bohn  (GC),  Ivorie  Lowe  (GC),  Bob  Hull  (GC),  Lee  Lowery  (MC),  and  Joyce 
Hostetler  (MC). 


MC  and  GC  home  ministries  groups 
hold  first  joint  meeting 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Home  Ministries 
governing  groups  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  occurred  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
on  Oct.  31.  The  eight-member  Home  Min- 
istries Committee  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (MC)  and  the  16-member  Com- 
mission on  Home  Ministries  (GC) — along 
with  the  staff  persons  of  both  groups — 
met  for  six  hours  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  to  review  cur- 
rent forms  of  cooperation  and  to  project 
future  direction. 

The  first  part  of  the  meeting  consisted 
of  reports  on  cooperation  in  the  areas  of 
media,  short-term  service,  voluntary  ser- 
vice, health  and  welfare,  deaf  ministries, 
students  and  young  adults,  peace  and  jus- 
tice, and  ethnic  ministries.  Both  groups 
noted  great  similarities  in  denomination- 
al goals  and  priorities. 

“Nearly  everyone  present  feels  positive 
about  our  relations  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts,” summarized  James  Metzler,  chair- 
person of  the  MC  committee.  “Some  cau- 
tion was  shared,  however,  about  implica- 
tions and  complications  involved  in  fu- 
ture cooperation.  Some  people  noted  that 
our  broader  structures  don’t  mesh.  Oth- 
ers pointed  out  that  the  grassroots  move- 
ment toward  cooperation  is  moving  faster 


than  the  structures.”  But  Metzler  noted 
agreement  “that  we  should  work  together 
where  it’s  beneficial  and  increase 
cooperation  in  special  areas,  like  evange- 
lism and  church  development.” 

Dorothy  Nickel  Friesen,  chairperson  of 
the  GC  commission,  echoed  the  sense  of 
commitment  to  work  together.  “We  need 
to  strengthen  the  positive  aspects  of  coop- 
eration and  eliminate  or  reduce  the  con- 
flicts and  disagreements.” 

One  of  the  hurdles  for  the  merger  of 
MC-GC  programs — the  historic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups — was 
alluded  to  at  various  points  during  the 
meeting.  But  Lynn  Liechty  of  the  GC 
commission  noted  that  no  one  in  the 
group  was  present  when  the  original  split 
occurred  over  a century  ago.  “The  prob- 
lem today  is  that  we  are  perpetuating  it. 
It’s  up  to  us  to  destroy  the  barriers  and 
take  down  the  walls.”  Fellow  member 
Mark  Winslow  added  that  the  issues  that 
resulted  in  the  split  no  longer  exist. 

The  two  governing  groups  encouraged 
ongoing  cooperation  and  joint  meetings  at 
several  home  ministries  levels.  Some,  like 
MC  staff  person  Ray  Horst,  felt  a joint 
agenda  would  be  important.  “We’re  past 
the  flirting  stage,”  he  said.  “The  next 
meetings  need  to  address  the  real  issues.” 


Mennonites  represented 
at  peace  prayer  day 
called  by  pope 

“Peace  bears  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
said  Pope  John  Paul  II  at  the  closing  ser- 
vice of  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  held  on 
Oct.  27  in  the  medieval  Italian  city  of 
Assisi.  The  imposing  basilica  that  towers 
over  the  city,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  was  a fitting  setting 
for  this  unusual  day  of  prayer  for  peace. 
With  near  evangelical  fervor,  the  leader 
of  the  world’s  Roman  Catholics  spoke 
of  his  passion  for  peace. 

Thirty  Christian  denominations  and  or- 
ganizations— including  Mennonite  World 
Conference — were  represented  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  pope.  Leaders  of  other  reli- 
gions were  also  present — Jewish,  Islamic, 
and  others.  It  was  the  pope’s  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  religions  of  the  world  must 
show  that  they  can  come  together  to  give 
a sign  that  they  share  a common  concern 
for  world  peace. 

The  representatives  scattered  to  sev- 
eral places  for  prayer.  The  Christian 
group  traveled  by  bus  through  crowd- 
lined  streets  to  the  Church  of  San  Rufino 
for  a 21/2-hour  service.  There  we  read 
the  Bible  together,  sang  hymns,  medi- 
tated, and  prayed  individually  and  cor- 
porately. 

We  then  set  out  on  a mile-long  pro- 
cession to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Francis.  The 
narrow  streets  brought  the  procession 
close  to  the  vast  crowds  that  lined  the 
sidewalks  and  filled  every  window,  bal- 
cony, storefront,  and  street  corner. 

In  the  final  service,  representatives 
from  each  religion  prayed  in  their  own 
groups,  physically  separate  from  each 
other  religion.  The  pope  made  clear  his 
respect  for  other  religions  and  the  com- 
mon desire  for  peace.  But  he  also  declared 
for  all  the  world  to  hear  that  true  peace  is 
to  be  found  through  Jesus  Christ. 

For  Mennonites  to  be  represented 
among  the  Christians  of  the  world  and 
among  the  religions  of  the  world  was  an 
unusual  privilege.  It  was  also  a loud  voice 
to  us  that  we  who  profess  to  be  the  his- 
toric peace  churches,  we  who  speak  of 
tolerance  and  love  for  neighbor  and  ene- 
my, also  have  much  to  learn  and  far  to  go. 

Happily,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Mennonite  World  Conference  strongly 
supported  my  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
to  represent  Mennonites  in  this  day  of 
prayer. 

Assisi  was  a sign  to  the  world.  It  was 
also  a sign  to  us  that  we  are  not  alone, 
that  we  are  part  of  a vast  multitude  of 
Christians.  The  message  has  gone  out, 
and  as  a “peace  church”  we  are  a part  of 
that  message. — PaulKraybill 
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EMC&S  board  freezes 
tuition,  room  and  board 
for  next  year 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
will  not  increase  tuition  next  year.  The 
EMC&S  Board  of  Trustees,  meeting  in 
quarterly  session  on  Nov.  20,  acted  to 
freeze  tuition  and  room  and  board  at  cur- 
rent levels  for  the  1987-88  academic  year. 

Carl  Harman,  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
vancement and  Finance  Committee  of  the 
board,  called  the  proposal  “an  act  of 
faith,”  but  noted  that  taking  this  step 
“may  provide  additional  incentive  for 
prospective  students  to  apply.” 

College  tuition  and  fees  is  presently 
$5,830  and  room  and  board  is  $2,420 — for 
a total  of  $8,250  for  students  for  the  full 
year.  Seminary  tuition  and  fees  is  $2,462 
for  the  year. 

Also  at  their  meeting,  the  trustees  ap- 
proved the  final  1986-87  operating  budget 
of  $7.9  million.  This  is  a 3.4  percent 
increase  over  last  year  and  calls  for  a 
budgeted  amount  of  $1.3  million  in  an- 
nual fund  contributions  by  next  June  30. 

In  other  financial  reporting,  Harman 
said  that  the  new  Campus  Center  has 
been  completed  within  its  $4  million  bud- 
get and  that  it  is  fully  funded  by  cash  and 
pledges.  Work  is  nearing  completion  on 
the  central  campus  development  project 
of  landscaping,  walkways,  parking  lots, 
and  lighting  for  the  area  in  front  of  and 
surrounding  the  building,  Harman  noted. 
Development  director  David  Miller 
reported  that  $582,000  has  been  raised  to 
date  toward  the  $824,000  needed  for  the 
central  campus  work. 

The  12-member  board  heard  the  co- 
presidents of  the  college’s  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association,  Lynn  Shertzer  and 
Peter  Harnish,  describe  the  campus  mood 
this  school  year  as  “positive  and  en- 
thusiastic.” The  new  Campus  Center  with 
its  centralized  services  and  meeting 
places  is  playing  a major  role  in  an  upbeat 
mood  on  campus,  they  said.  “Students  are 
excited  about  EMC,”  Shertzer  said.  “The 
accessibility  of  the  president,  academic 
dean,  and  faculty  is  also  contributing  to 
positive  attitudes  among  students,” 
added  Harnish. 

In  his  quarterly  report  to  the  trustees, 
President  Richard  Detweiler  char- 
acterized this  school  year— his  last  in  of- 
fice— as  one  of  “positive  spirit,  a breath- 
taking succession  of  public  events,  excite- 
ment with  new  facilities,  and  wrestling 
with  strategic  long-range  planning.”  In 
spite  of  enrollment  drops  over  the  past 
several  years,  this  past  fall’s  admissions 
efforts  resulted  in  278  new  freshmen, 
transfers,  and  readmissions— the  first 
upturn  in  new  students  in  five  years,  Det- 
weiler reported.  With  more  new  students 
recruited  so  far  this  year  and  a 5 percent 
increase  in  freshman  applications  for 
1987-88,  “we  are  optimistic  that  EMC&S 


is  on  the  verge  of  an  enrollment  up- 
swing,” he  said. 

Detweiler  noted  that  three  key  admin- 
istrative positions  need  to  be  filled  due  to 
the  resignations  of  Lee  Yoder,  director  of 
advancement  and  church  relations;  Mary 
Jane  King,  director  of  communications; 
and  Dorothy  Logan,  administrative 
assistant  in  the  advancement  division. 
Yoder  and  Logan  have  served  11  years 
and  King  served  5V2  years.  All  three  are 
leaving  on  Dec.  31. 


Atlantic  Coast  event 
spotlights  growth 
in  new  urban  churches 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference  held  its  annual 
Fall  Festival  of  Missions  on  Nov.  1 at 
Neffsville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  The 
thrust  of  the  day  was  renewal  and  growth 
in  the  local  congregation  as  well  as  in  the 
conference-supported  “church  plantings” 
in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  the  Mary- 
land resort  town  of  Ocean  City. 

Henry  Schmidt,  a professor  from  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Biblical  Seminary  in 
Fresno,  Calif.,  spoke  three  times.  Growth 
within  the  congregation  is  important  to 
fortify  the  second  and  third  generation 
with  a calling  for  ministry,  he  said.  One 
of  the  effective  ways  to  evaluate  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church  body  is  through  the 
small  groups. 

Some  keys  for  congregational  renewal 


were  emphasized:  love  of  God,  compas- 
sion, and  a good  sense  of  humor.  These 
are  necessary  components  for  self-giving 
service.  Each  member  must  see  herself  or 
himself  as  a person  in  ministry.  When 
that  vision  is  caught  the  percentage  of 
mission  outreach  will  increase. 

“God’s  people  are  in  bondage,”  Schmidt 
said,  “because  of  mind-set-myths.”  Divi- 
sions between  clergy  and  laity,  Sunday 
and  weekdays,  were  named  as  some  of  the 
mind-set-myths  that  must  be  removed. 
Ridding  oneself  of  the  traditional  images 
of  the  past  gives  room  for  a new  key  of 
understanding.  Included  in  the  beginning 
of  understanding  comes  sensitivity  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  guide  in  the  ministry  of 
each  believer. 

Home  missions  was  emphasized  with 
personal  testimonies  and  the  children’s 
Nickels  for  Neighbors  project,  which 
raised  nearly  $5,000  for  the  new  Re- 
deemer Church  in  the  Flushing  area  of 
New  York  City  and  for  Menno  Housing  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  In  New  York  children’s 
books  will  be  purchased  for  a library  and 
in  Lancaster  shoes,  socks,  and  gloves  will 
be  provided  to  needy  children. 

The  James  and  Rowena  Lark  Award 
was  presented  to  Esther  and  Merle  Stoltz- 
fus  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  for 
their  outstanding  ministry  in  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference.  Stoltzfuses  were  in- 
strumental in  starting  at  least  10  con- 
gregations through  the  home  congrega- 
tion of  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church,  El- 
verson,  Pa. 

—E.s  ther  Martin,  A CC  Curren  ts 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

More  than  hay  bales 

As  a former  United  Methodist,  I’ve  been  a Mennonite  by  choice  now 
several  years.  Even  so  I still  get  jerked  out  of  my  socks  when  reminded  of 
the  way  the  Anabaptist  circle  responds  to  human  crisis. 

One  such  recent  time  came  during  the  September  meeting  of  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  in  Kansas  City.  My  ears  perked  like  a rabbit  as  I 
listened  to  story  after  story  of  how  Mennonites  from  across  Canada  and 
the  USA  have  given  hayloads  by  the  score  to  drought-stricken  farmers  in 
the  Southeast  “in  the  name  of  Christ.” 

Women  and  men  volunteered  thousands  of  hours  to  load  and  unload 
semitrucks  and  train  cars.  Dollars,  often  unsolicited,  poured  in  designated 
for  the  Great  Hay  Lift. 

Our  faith  family  gets  high  marks  for  effective  response  to  such 
needs — may  we  always  thank  the  good  Lord  for  grace  and  power.  But 
pardon  me  if  I ask  a naive  question.  Why  does  it  seem  we  have  only  half 
the  energy,  half  the  enthusiasm,  half  the  initiative  when  it  comes  to  shar- 
ing our  life  in  Jesus  Christ  more  directly? 

Our  neighbors  are  often  experiencing,  if  not  an  immediate  at  least  a 
slowly  eroding  and  long-term  crisis  of  the  spirit — an  inner  drought  far 
more  devastating  than  empty  haymows. 

How  about  making  that  extra  effort  to  reach  out  to  your  unchurched 
neighbors,  inviting  them  to  an  experience  in  Christian  fellowship  as  well 
as  a load  of  hay  bales?  And  Christmas  may  be  just  the  right  time! 

— Rick  Stiffney 
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READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief,  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Les  Gustafson-Zook,  Denver,  Colo. 

You  ask  in  your  “Letter  to  President 
Stoltzfus”  (Dec.  2)  the  question,  “...how 
many  have  been  saved  in  our  church 
schools  lately?”  I,  for  one,  must  respond. 

I was  raised  in  a Mennonite  home,  and 
have  attended  three  church  schools 
(Eastern  Mennonite  High  School, 
Hesston  College,  and  Goshen  College). 
Each  one  has  saved  me.  It  was  they  who, 
at  different  stages  of  my  life,  gave  me 
support,  allowed  me  to  question,  in- 
formed me  of  other  perspectives,  and 
allowed  me  to  make  informed  decisions  of 
my  own.  I needed  that  information  and 
environment,  because  without  that  nur- 
turing, the  Mennonite  Church  would  have 
lost  me. 

In  response  to  those  opinions,  I have 
served  in  Voluntary  Service  in  Columbus, 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in 
Atlanta,  and  am  currently  working  with 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  DOOR 
program  in  Denver. 

The  world  is  not  an  easy  place  to  find 
answers.  From  the  number  of  young 
people  leaving  the  church,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  church  in  helping  to  find 
answers  can  be  questioned  as  well.  Our 
church  schools  can  be  trusted  to  nurture 
those  who  are  seriously  asking  questions, 
but  the  process  begins  far  sooner  than 
that.  I consider  myself  lucky,  that  my 
home  gave  me  the  stability,  while  the 
schools  helped  me  see  the  vision. 

You  are  correct.  Dancing  is  not  the 
issue.  A far  more  serious  concern  is  for 
the  church  to  gain  and  live  out  a vision  of 
Christianity  that  is  meaningful  to  its 
young  people.  That  begins  before  they  get 
to  college.  It  begins  at  home. 


Raymond  Byler,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

The  grief  that  accompanies  divorce  was 
clearly  stated  by  the  suffering  ex-wife 
who  wrote  in  Gospel  Herald  (Nov.  25).  A 
suffering  child  could  have  added  more 
from  that  viewpoint.  God  has  planned  the 
covenant  relationship  of  marriage  to  be 
the  most  blessed  union  of  male  and  fe- 
male possible  in  human  life. 

Jesus  warned  about  every  sin  against 
this  lifelong  relationship,  of  which 
marital  unfaithfulness  is  the  most  dev- 
astating. Today  it  is  called  an  affair.  Or  in 


a case  of  sustained  sleeping  together 
without  a legal  covenant,  common-law 
marriage.  The  most  clear  statement  in 
Scripture  is,  “Marriage  should  be  honored 
by  all,  and  the  marriage  bed  kept  pure, 
for  God  will  judge  the  adulterer  and  all 
the  sexually  immoral”  (Heb.  13:4,  NIV). 

To  me,  as  a retired  Christian  minister, 
the  reported  record  that  among  profess- 
ing Christians  divorce  and  remarriage  is 
very  little  better  than  the  national 
average  is  humiliating.  What  a disgrace 
to  the  Christian  faith,  which  is  assumed 
to  be  better  than  the  old  covenant,  where 
Jesus  saw  the  need  for  the  divorce  laws  of 
Moses. 

I would  hope  that  another  report  is 
more  true.  This  one  holds  that  instead  of 
one  out  of  four  marriages  undergoing 
separation  (or  in  some  areas  one  out  of 
two),  for  the  family  that  attends  church 
regularly  it  is  one  out  of  40,  and  in 
families  with  daily  devotional  life,  it  is 
one  out  of  400. 

To  me,  the  practical  blueprint  for  suc- 
cessful living  in  the  family  and  in  the 
community  of  faith  is  found  in  the  last 
half  of  the  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians. 
When  the  father  sets  the  pace  with  an 
honest  devotional  life,  divorce  and  remar- 
riage is  never  an  option. 

Even  if  the  spouses  come  to  Christ  with 
a record  of  past  failures,  there  is  still 
hope.  The  Samaritan  woman  in  John  4 
probably  had  at  least  four  divorces  and 
was  not  married  to  her  present  partner. 
But  she  trusted  the  words  of  Jesus  and 
personally  claimed  him  as  her  Messiah 
and  Savior. 


Sue  Shenk,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I’d  like  to  thank  Esther  Abee  for  shar- 
ing openly  and  discreetly  her  painful 
experiences.  “The  Big  ‘D’  ” (Nov.  25)  made 
me  more  aware  of  how  important  our 
response  to  hurting  people  is  as  Chris- 
tians. We,  the  body  of  Christ,  need  the 
mind  of  Christ  to  show  the  love  of  Christ. 


Mervin  Swartzentruber,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

I would  like  to  respond  to  Keith  Hoff- 
man’s letter  (Nov.  25).  I agree  with 
Brother  Hoffman  that  from  a musical 
standpoint  the  pipe  organ  is  superior  to 
the  electronic  organ.  However,  from  a 
strictly  financial  viewpoint  the  electronic 
organ  is  way  ahead. 

Using  Brother  Hoffman’s  figures,  if  a 
congregation  has  $30,000  to  spend  for  a 
pipe  organ,  it  could  buy  an  electronic 
organ  for  $15,000  and  invest  the  addi- 
tional $15,000  in  the  work  of  the  church. 
For  example,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  debenture  notes.  These  are 
available  at  8 percent  compounded  an- 
nually. At  the  end  of  20  years  they  would 
have  approximately  $70,000.  The  con- 
gregation could  use  $27,000  of  that  to  buy 


another  electronic  organ,  and  reinvest  the 
remaining  $43,000  for  another  20  years 
and  end  up  with  approximately  $200,000. 
It  could  use  $50,000  to  buy  a new 
electronic  organ  and  have  $150,000  left 
for  other  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  advantage, 
the  congregation’s  money  would  have 
been  working  for  40  years  to  help  produce 
Christian  literature  to  spread  the  gospel 
around  the  world. 


Samuel  J.  Troyer,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Praise  God  for  Larry  Augsburger’s  ar- 
ticle, “The  Mennonite  Membership  Mud- 
dle” (Nov.  18).  In  23  years  of  pastoring 
I’ve  all  but  given  up  on  this  muddle. 

When  I pastored  in  the  Midwest  (1967- 
1982)  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  what  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  and  energy  I 
was  spending  trying  to  make  sense  of  who 
belongs  and  who  doesn’t.  In  that  process  I 
ran  into  all  the  paranoia  and  sensitivity 
Augsburger  describes. 

I even  had  one  elder  couple  reveal 
dismay  and  disappointment  when  I sug- 
gested one  young  man  whom  I had  never 
met,  who  went  to  Vietnam  with  the  army, 
be  taken  off  the  active  roll.  He  was  told  in 
a letter  why  he  was  no  longer  considered 
an  active  member  and  also  that  it  would 
be  up  to  him  whether  he  again  wanted  to 
be  “one  of  us”  when  he  returned.  As  it 
turned  out,  I feel  I had  a privileged  rela- 
tionship with  this  young  man  who  was 
somewhat  of  a loner  and  who  later  died  of 
cancer. 

I don’t  like  the  terms  “active”  and 
“inactive”  any  better  than  Larry,  but  let’s 
not  forget  every  one  of  these  numbers 
represents  a unique  history  and  a unique 
life  story.  Perhaps  in  all  our  talk  about 
evangelism  and  Ten-Year  Goals,  which 
I’m  in  favor  of,  we  need  to  talk  more 
about  an  “alumni  relations  committee”! 
Of  the  two  approaches  Augsburger  sug- 
gests, most  established  congregations  will 
find  the  first  approach  of  beefing  up  the 
present  system  to  increase  the  level  of  ac- 
countability the  most  workable. 

Thank  God,  in  my  present  congregation 
the  deacon  has  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing the  roll! 


Warren  R.  Kriebel,  Souderton,  Pa. 

I have  read  and  reread  the  letter  ap- 
pearing in  the  Nov.  4 issue  in  which  the 
writer  criticizes  the  Fellowship  of  Con- 
cerned Mennonites,  especially  their 
report  appearing  in  the  Sept.  23  issue. 

I have  checked  that  report  by  Brother 
Shetler  and  see  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
What  is  wrong  with  trying  to  conserve 
the  essential  biblical  beliefs  and  practices 
of  our  Mennonite  heritage?  Although  not 
an  organized  member  of  FCM,  I am  very 
thankful  for  such  church  leaders.  Also  I 
am  very  thankful  to  live  in  a nation  which 
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promises  religious  liberty  (although  that 
is  being  threatened  in  some  areas  pres- 
ently in  public  schools). 

I agree  with  Brother  Hartzler  in  his 
concerns  on  past  fragmentations  in  our 
Mennonite  Church,  some  of  which  were 
caused  by  very  trivial  causes.  But  to  ig- 
nore basic,  biblical  beliefs  for  the  sake  of 
apparent  unity  as  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  likewise  disastrous.  Both  of 
these  extremes  have  been  a part  of  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  its  history. 

Yes,  we  need  to  be  sincere  in  our 
searching  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God 
and  not  try  to  interpret  it  according  to 
our  own  preconceived  ideas  and  desires. 


Vernon  Leis,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

In  the  Oct.  21  issue  Robert  Baker  com- 
ments on  Joseph’s  statement,  “It  was  not 
you  who  sent  me  here,  but  God”  (Gen. 
45:8).  This  article  prompted  me  to  do 
some  reflection.  I feel  that  Baker’s  com- 
mentary on  a text  that  is  isolated  from  its 
context  in  a story  is  theologically  mis- 
leading. (As  one  who  does  some  preaching 
I confess  that  I have  been  guilty  of  the 
same  wrong  on  more  than  one  occasion.) 

For  example  Baker  says,  “Joseph  did 
not  blame  his  brothers  for  his  Egyptian 
sojourn.  Instead  he  dumped  the  whole 
thing  in  God’s  lap.”  While  a person  can 
come  to  such  a conclusion  from  Genesis 

— 


45:8,  the  story  of  Joseph  speaks  eloquent- 
ly about  a tragic  family  conflict  that 
brought  with  it  unbearable  suffering  for 
a number  of  family  members.  Also  the 
story  describes  the  confrontation  that  led 
to  the  moment  of  reconciliation  for  the 
family.  We  do  wrong  to  ignore  the 
responsibilities  of  the  family. 

In  addition,  some  of  Baker’s  word  pic- 
tures do  violence  to  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  to  the  God  of  Joseph.  Images  that 
refer  to  God  moving  people  on  the  chess- 
board of  life  or  God  asking  us  to  accept 
each  Egyptian  experience  as  a part  of  a 
master  plan  do  not  leave  much  room  for 
the  biblical  claim  that  people  are  re- 
sponsible beings  with  the  freedom  to 
make  some  choices. 

Portraying  God  as  one  who  has  ab- 
solute control  over  everything  that  hap- 
pens to  us  or  seeing  God  as  the  author  of 
all  the  bad  things  that  happen  to  human 
beings  gives  God  a bad  reputation.  Such  a 
view  tends  toward  fatalism  and  does  not 
seem  to  recognize  human  error  or  random 
circumstances.  If  I were  commenting  on 
the  text  I would  affirm  my  belief  in  the 
forgiveness  of  God  and  the  power  of  God 
in  helping  us  put  our  life  together  after 
we  experience  tragedy. 

Now  that  I have  added  a few  thoughts 
to  the  colorful  writing  of  Robert  Baker,  I 
realize  again  the  significance  of  the  con- 
fession, “Now  I know  in  part.” 


Nancy  Cooper  Hemley,  Luray,  Va. 

I would  like  to  thank  Lynn  Miller  for 
“How  I Experienced  the  Pain  of  Develop- 
mental Disabilities”  (Oct.  7).  It  has  helped 
me  to  befriend  a woman  who  has  a two- 
year-old  son  with  cerebral  palsy.  Now  I 
have  a better  idea  of  how  to  encourage 
and  assist  her. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  was  the 
statement,  “Giving  people  permission  to 
scream  and  shake  their  fists  at  the  God 
who  could  have  intervened  but  didn’t,  will 
do  far  more  for  them  than  any  cliche  we 
can  think  of.”  I agree  with  that  assertion. 
In  my  opinion,  our  God  is  a loving  God 
who  will  accept  us  where  we  are,  even  in 
our  anger  and  limited  view  of  his  grace. 

The  church  has  often  hurt  families 
with  disabled  children.  Let  us  offer  them 
our  support  instead  of  “answers.”  But 
there  are  also  other  areas  where  we  must 
not  remain  distant.  Think  about  single 
people,  those  who  have  been  through  a 
painful  divorce,  infertile  couples,  those 
who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a loved  one, 
people  struggling  with  homosexual 
tendencies,  the  terminally  ill,  or  those  in- 
stitutionalized due  to  age  or  mental  ill- 
ness. 

We  should  not  avoid  them  just  because 
we  don’t  know  what  to  say.  May  our  Lord 
help  us  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  needs 
and  feelings  of  others  as  we  seek  to  follow 
him. 

\ 


The  character  of  a college  is  reflected  in  the  ideals  of  its  faculty. 

Faculty  members  at  Goshen 
College  like  Norm  Kauffmann, 
dean  of  student  development,  are 
more  than  administrators:  They 
are  models  of  faith  and 
discipleship,  friends  that  students 
can  talk  to  about  careers  as  well 
as  courses  and  scholars  who  bring 
a Christian  perspective  to  their 
academic  disciplines  and  work  as 
administrators. 

That’s  the  Goshen  ideal:  faculty 
members  who  integrate 
Christian  faith  and  life. 
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If  Mennonites  want  their  children  to  change 
denominations,  their  best  bet  is  to  send  them 
to  a non-Mennonite  Christian  college.  That’s 
a better  bet  than  sending  them  to  a public 
college  or  university.  If  Mennonites  want  their 
children  to  stay  in  their  denomination,  their 
best  bet  is  to  send  them  to  a Mennonite  college. 
That’s  a better  bet  than  keeping  them  at  home. 
These  are  the  conclusions  of  a major  survey 
conducted  recently  in  Lancaster  Conference  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  The  survey  in- 
volved 60  congregations  and  included  nearly 
1,700  people  who  graduated  from  high  school 
between  1970  and  1980. 

The  U.S. -supported  “contra”  war  hurts 
Hondurans  as  well  as  Nicaraguans,  say 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  Gerald 
and  Joetta  Schlabach,  who  have  served  in  both 
countries.  “Many  Nicaraguans  are  tired  of 
shortages,  tired  of  death,  tired  of  needing  to 
leave  studies  and  work  for  military  service,” 
they  reported  recently.  Meanwhile  in  neighbor- 
ing Honduras,  whose  pro-U.S.  government 
gives  refuge  to  the  contras  fighting  the 
Nicaraguan  government,  the  contra  presence 
has  become  a “topic  of  heated  national  debate,” 
the  MCCers  said.  Many  Hondurans  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  contras  are  more  desta- 
bilizing to  their  country  than  any  threat  from 
leftist  Nicaragua.  Schlabachs  served  in 
Nicaragua  1982-85  and  now  work  in  Honduras, 
but  visit  Nicaragua  frequently.  Amidst  the 
strife,  however,  they  are  optimistic  about  the 
state  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

Should  Mennonite  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  seminaries  have  a common  curriculum 
for  Bible  teaching  and  faith  development? 

The  merits  and  limitations  of  developing  stan- 
dards of  learning  for  religious  education  at 
Mennonite  schools  were  discussed  at  the  first- 
ever  meeting  of  Bible  teachers  from  10  secon- 
dary schools  and  representatives  from  five 
colleges  and  seminaries.  The  recent  event,  held 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  was  chaired  by 
Orville  Yoder  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. “I  was  struck  by  the  degree  of  common- 
ality present  among  these  teachers,”  said 
Yoder  later.  “There  was  a strong  sense  of 
comradeship  and  a discovery  of  being  close 
together  theologically.” 

The  sixth  annual  Basic  Biblical  Beliefs  Con- 
ference attracted  100-125  to  each  of  its 
sessions,  Nov.  14-16,  at  Gingrichs  Mennonite 
Church  near  Lebanon,  Pa.  They  came  from 
nine  states  and  provinces,  including  18  from 
Oregon.  The  theme  this  year  was  “How  Then 
Shall  We  Live?”  and  the  speakers  were  Arland 
Schrock,  Marcus  Lind,  Paul  Kratz,  George 
Brunk  II,  and  Otis  Yoder.  Participants  were 
reminded  that  the  idea  for  the  conferences 
originated  with  former  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  president  John  Mumaw.  They  are 
sponsored  by  Sword  and  Trumpet,  an  inde- 
pendent conservative  Mennonite  magazine 
published  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

“What  has  been  liberating  or  saving  for  you 
as  you  have  gone  through  very  stressful  and 
difficult  situations?”  was  the  main  question 
at  a seminar  on  liberation  theology  in  a Ca- 
nadian context  on  Nov.  18  in  Kitchener,  Ont. 
Some  20  socially,  economically,  and  physically 
disadvantaged  people  told  what  it’s  like  to  live 
on  welfare  or  cope  with  a disability  or  feel  un- 
loved by  society  and  even  the  church.  The 
event,  sponsored  by  Inter-Mennonite  Mission 
and  Service  Board  of  Ontario,  was  an  attempt 
to  explore  how  church  ministries  can  be  better 


examples  of  God’s  love  and  liberation. 

La  Junta  (Colo.)  Medical  Center  has 
changed  its  name  to  Arkansas  Valley  Re- 
gional Medical  Center,  effective  Jan.  1.  The 
Mennonite  facility,  founded  in  1908,  currently 
includes  a 90-bed  hospital  and  a 145-bed  nurs- 
ing home.  The  new  name  reflects  the  re- 
gionally oriented  services  of  the  medical  center 
following  the  recent  closing  of  hospitals  in  Las 
Animas  and  Rocky  Ford  (a  Mennonite  facility). 

A Mennonite  retirement  community  in 
Michigan  has  received  a national  energy-in- 
novation  award  for  its  energy-saving  biomass 
heat  system.  AuSable  Valley  Home  in 
Fairview  was  one  of  128  institutions 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 
The  biomass  combustion  system  burns  wood  at 
1,800  degrees,  which  gassifies  the  wood,  result- 
ing in  a total  burn,  no  detectable  smoke,  and  no 
air  pollution.  AuSable  has  trimmed  its  fuel 
costs  by  more  than  two-thirds.  The  system  was 
developed  by  a local  firm,  Galer/Cordell. 
AuSable,  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  consists  of  a 62-bed  skilled-care  nurs- 
ing home  and  61  apartments  for  independent 
living. 

A Mennonite  congregation  was  started  in 
suburban  Cleveland  recently.  Called  Com- 
munity Mennonite  Church,  it  has  been  holding 
Sunday  morning  worship  services  since 
September  at  the  YMCA  in  Lakewood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city.  The  congregation  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a Bible  study  group  which  began 
meeting  in  homes  in  September  1985.  Jason 
Yoder  began  serving  as  full-time  pastor  of  the 
congregation  last  July.  The  church-planting  ef- 
fort is  sponsored  by  Ohio  Conference. 

A new  Mennonite  congregation  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Baltimore.  Called  North  Balti- 
more Mennonite  Church,  it  plans  to  begin  Sun- 
day morning  worship  services  on  Jan.  4,  in  a 
building  formerly  occupied  by  Trinity  Church 
of  the  Brethren.  The  Trinity  congregation  has 


disbanded  because  of  declining  membership. 
The  new  Mennonite  church  is  an  outgrowth  of 
a group  which  began  meeting  over  a year  ago 
in  the  home  of  Ruby  and  Bob  Lehman.  The 
church-planting  effort  is  sponsored  by  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  under  the  leadership  of 
Frank  Nice. 

Tom  and  Claire  Osinkosky  have  set  out  to 
establish  a Mennonite  congregation  in 
Grande  Prairie,  Alta.  They  were  commis- 
sioned for  that  task  by  Northwest  Conference 
on  Oct.  25  during  its  fall  meeting.  Tom  was  or- 
dained as  a pastor  in  1983  by  Lancaster  Con- 
ference. Osinkoskys  lived  previously  in  Mount 
Wolf,  Pa. 

Two  new  congregations  are  emerging  in  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex.  Both  have  been  started 
by  Gary  and  Ruth  Troyer  of  Rosedale  Men- 
nonite Missions.  One  is  located  in  the  West 
Mesa  area,  and  is  now  under  the  leadership  of 
RMM  workers  Ron  and  Wanda  Embleton.  The 
other  one  is  in  the  Adobe  Acres  area,  where 
Troyers  are  assisted  by  new  RMM  workers 
Maurice  and  Sarah  Miller. 

Peace  Community  Church  is  the  new  name 
of  the  emerging  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Indiana,  Pa.  This  comes  in  the  wake  of  two 
other  changes  for  the  two-year-old  church- 
planting project  in  1986:  the  welcoming  of  a 
new  pastor  (Jim  Keegan)  and  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  building  where  the  church  and  its 
SELFHELP  Crafts  shop  were  housed.  The  con- 
gregation now  meets  in  a local  YMCA  gymna- 
sium. 

A Mennonite  congregation  and  a Messianic 
Jewish  fellowship  have  jointly  purchased  a 
plot  of  land  in  a Boston  suburb  to  use  for 
building  a worship  center.  The  high  price  of 
land  in  the  Boston  area  was  a big  reason  that 
Good  Shepherd  Mennonite  Church  and  Ruach 
Israel  Messianic  Fellowship  decided  to 
cooperate.  The  two-acre  plot,  located  just  off 
the  Boston  beltway  in  Needham,  cost  $200,000. 


Hindi  New  Testament  now  on  tape.  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  Paul  and 
Esther  Kniss  have  cooperated  with  Indian  government  engineer  Stephen  Paul  in  recording 
the  Hindi  New  Testament  on  casette  tapes  in  India.  Paul  narrated  the  material  in  the  re- 
cording studio  of  Good  Books  Educational  Trust— which  Knisses  operate — in  Ranchi. 

This  Hindi  recording  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  being  broadcast  every  day,  five 
minutes  at  a time,  from  Sri  Lanka  by  Trans  World  Radio.  It  covers  most  of  India. 

Christian  Duplications  International  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  is  duplicating  the  series  and  pur- 
chasing air  time  for  its  release.  Copies  are  available  in  a 16-cassette  album  from  CDI  at 
1 710  Lee  Rd.,  Orlando,  FL  32810. 
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Nineteen  from  the  Mennonite  Church  join  MCC.  Among  the  J+1  who  began  serving  under 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  recently  are  19  from  the  Mennonite  Church.  Most  of  them 
participated  in  orientation,  Nov.  b-H,  at  MCC  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.  The  Mennonite 
Church  people  are: 

Front  row  (left  to  right) — Kurt  and  Angie  Neuenschwander,  Kidron,  Ohio,  agricultur- 
alist and  health  worker  in  Botswana;  Linda  and  Kent  Stucky  (and  sons  Jacob  and  Michala), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  MCC  country  representatives  in  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank;  Eleanor 
Buehler,  Elmira,  Ont.,  MCC  Benefit  Shop  manager  in  Kitchener,  Ont.;  Betty  Yantzi, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  SELFHELP  Crafts  secretary /receptionist  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont.;  and, 
Marlene  Letkeman-Holst,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Independent  Living  Center  attendant  care 
worker  in  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Back  row — Melanie  Zuercher,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Kentucky  Fair  Tax  Coalition  adult 
literacy  worker  in  Harlan,  Ky.;  Ray  and  Sonja  Gyori-Helmuth,  Goshen,  Ind.,  agricultural 
extensionist  and  health/nutrition  educator  in  Honduras;  Tim  Jantz,  Monument,  Colo., 
Mennonite  Mental  Health  Services  assistant  to  the  executive  director  in  Akron,  Pa.;  Mae 
and  Morgan  Baer,  Baden,  Ont.,  youth  orientation  unit  houseparents  in  Warburg,  Alta.; 
Betty  and  Mark  Moyer,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Lovedale  Press  assistants  in  the  South  African 
homeland  of  Ciskei;  Margaret  Shantz,  St.  Jacobs,  Ont,  MCC  Canada  headquarters 
secretary  in  Winnipeg,  Man.;  and  Rosanne  Kampden,  Lititz,  Pa.,  MCC  headquarters  recep- 
tionist in  Akron,  Pa. 

Mennonite  Church  people  who  did  not  participate  in  orientation  but  are  beginning 
MCC  assignments  are  Dale  and  Vieanna  Fielitz,  Archbold,  Ohio,  SELFHELP  Crafts 
workers  in  Ephrata,  Pa. 


Art  McPhee  is  pastor  of  the  two-year-old  Men- 
nonite congregation. 

Sam  Scaggs  has  resigned  as  youth  minister 
of  Virginia  Conference,  effective  May  31,  so 
that  he  can  attend  seminary  in  preparation  for 
future  church  service.  He  has  served  in  this 
half-time  position  for  three  years.  A search 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  find  a suc- 
cessor to  Scaggs. 

An  Oregon  artist  is  donating  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  her  paintings  to  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Judy  Hall  of  Woodburn  is 
selling  475  reproductions  of  a water  color  she 
did  on  MBM  missionary  Karen  Amstutz  of 
Bolivia.  It  is  the  first  in  a series  of  paintings  of 
Mennonite  women  in  service.  “Karen  in 
Bolivia”  can  be  obtained  for  a minimum  gift  of 
$30  plus  $3.50  for  postage/handling  from  Zion 
Mennonite  Church  at  6124  S.  Whiskey  Hill  Rd., 
Hubbard,  OR  97032. 

Applications  for  Clinical  Pastoral  Education 
are  now  being  taken  at  Philhaven  Hos- 
pital—a Mennonite  mental  health  facility  in 
Mount  Gretna,  Pa.  A full-time  program  is  of- 
fered June  8-Aug.  14  and  a half-time  one  from 
September  to  December.  CPE  trains  pastors  to 
serve  persons  in  crisis.  The  CPE  supervisor  at 
Philhaven  is  Paul  Miller,  a former  longtime 
professor  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries.  More  information  is  available 
from  Miller  at  Philhaven,  Box  550,  Mount 
Gretna,  PA  17064;  phone  717-273-8871. 

Want  to  make  new  friends,  learn  a new  lan- 
guage, and  live,  work,  and  worship  in  a dif- 
ferent culture?  Youth  in  North  America  have 
a chance  to  do  just  that  through  the  Inter- 
menno  Program.  Administered  by  European 
Mennonites,  it  enables  American  and  Ca- 
nadian young  people  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  27  to  spend  a year  in  Europe.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  helps  with  the  program. 
Application  forms  are  due  by  Jan.  15.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from  MCC  at  Box  M, 
Akron,  PA  17501  (phone  717-859-1151),  from 
MCC  Canada  at  134  Plaza  Dr.,  Winnipeg,  MB 
R3T  5K9  (phone  204-261-6381),  or  from  any 
other  MCC  office. 

Trinity  Mennonite  Church  in  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  is  planning  its  25th  anniversary  cele- 
bration for  Apr.  3-5.  People  who  have  attended 
the  congregation  in  the  past,  or  know  of  others 
who  have,  are  asked  to  send  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  Jean  Yoder  at  6309  W.  Desert  Cove, 
Glendale,  AZ  85304. 

Persons  interested  in  being  included  in  the 
updated  version  of  the  Fisher  genealogy  and 

who  are  related  to  Christian  Fisher  (1757-1838) 
should  submit  information  by  January.  More 
details  are  available  from  Katie  Beiler  at  2338 
Rockvale  Rd.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Herman  Myers  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Beaverdam  Mennonite  Church,  Corry,  Pa.,  on 
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Nov.  16.  He  served  previously  as  pastor  of 
Smithville  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  for  over 
11  years. 

•Keith  Zehr  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Harris 
Hill  Mennonite  Church,  Williamsville,  N.Y.,  on 
Sept.  21.  He  served  previously  on  the  staff  of 
Hesston  College. 

•Marvin  and  Donnita  Payne  Hostetler  were 
both  licensed  as  pastors  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  Oct.  12.  They  are 
both  recent  graduates  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries. 

•Philip  Clemens  was  ordained  as  an  associate 
pastor  for  College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  on  Nov.  22.  A member  of  the  pastoral 
team  since  1984,  he  is  responsible  for  worship, 
music,  and  gift  discernment. 

•Nathan  Zehr  was  ordained  as  assistant  pastor 
of  Pine  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Glenfield, 
N.Y.,  on  Oct.  19.  Chosen  from  within  the 
congregation,  he  serves  alongside  Pastor 
Vernon  Zehr. 

•Fred  Augsburger  became  interim  pastor  of 
Western  Mennonite  Church,  Salem,  Oreg., 
recently.  He  served  previously  as  pastor  of 
Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Executive  secretary,  Women’s  Missionary 


and  Service  Commission,  starting  next  Sep- 
tember. This  is  a four-fifths-time  position 
based  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  person  should  be 
able  to  relate  well  to  all  women  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  with  staff  persons  of 
General  Board  and  the  program  boards.  The 
person  should  also  have  some  experience  in 
administrative  work.  Contact  Fern  Massanari 
at  Box  597,  Fisher,  IL  61843;  phone  217-897- 
1587. 

• Youth  minister,  Virginia  Conference,  starting 
in  June.  This  is  a half-time  position  but  could 
be  expanded  to  full-time.  Contact  Samuel 
Weaver  at  the  conference,  901  Parkwood  Dr., 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  phone  703-434-9727. 
•Director,  Pine  Lake  Fellowship  Camp. 
Located  near  Meridian,  Miss.,  Pine  Lake  is  a 
year-round  program  sponsored  by  Gulf  States 
Fellowship  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  Send 
resume  to  Phil  Mininger  at  R.  4,  Box  40, 
Macon,  MS  39341. 

•Program  director,  Menno  Haven  Camp  and 
Retreat  Center,  starting  next  September.  This 
is  a full-time,  year-round  position.  Menno 
Haven  is  a Mennonite  facility  in  Illinois. 
Contact  Alton  Horst  at  Menno  Haven,  R.  1, 
Box  94,  Tiskilwa,  IL  61368;  phone  815-646- 
4363. 

•Accountant,  For  Love  of  Children,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  starting  in  May.  This  is  a Volun- 
tary Service  position  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  FLOC  serves  neglected,  dependent, 
abused,  and  abandoned  children.  The  ac- 
countant works  closely  with  the  executive  di- 
rector to  maintain  control  of  accounting  and  fi- 
nancial reporting  systems.  Contact  Sandy 
Miller  at  MBM,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46515; 
phone  219-294-7523. 

New  members  by  baptism  and  confession  of 
faith:  Stoner  Heights,  Louisville,  Ohio:  Allan, 
Rose  Marie,  Dawn,  and  Bobby  Bevere  by 
confession  of  faith.  San  Antonio  Mennonite 
Fellowship,  San  Antonio,  Tex.:  Dan  Williams 
and  Toni  Baker  by  baptism  and  Jeff  and  Amy 
McArtor  and  Mel  and  Alma  Gomez  by 
confession  of  faith.  West  Clinton,  Wauseon, 
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Ohio:  Linda  Nofziger,  Kristy  Short,  Melvin  and 
Marilyn  Lange,  Wes  Graber,  and  Terri 
Rufenacht. 

Change  of  address:  Herman  Myers  from 
Smithville,  Ohio,  to  17716  State  Rd.  89,  Corry, 
PA  16407.  Phone:  814-664-8020.  Fred  and 
Carolyn  Augsburger,  from  Apple  Creek,  Ohio, 
to  683  Taybin  Rd.  NW,  Salem,  OR  97304. 

Correction:  The  address  for  M.  Leon  Yoder 
listed  in  the  Dec.  9 issue  was  incorrect.  His  ad- 
dress is:  R.D.  2,  Box  133W,  Lewistown,  PA 
17044. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Beck,  J.  Mark  and  Karen  (Nofziger), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Maria  Suzanne,  Nov.  30. 

Blosser,  Randy  and  Gail  (Smith),  Carlsbad, 
N.  Mex.,  first  child,  Matthew  Ray,  Nov.  27. 

Burkholder,  Kenneth  and  Joan  (Frey), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  first  child,  Levi  Daniel,  Nov. 
15. 

Delp,  Jay  and  Elaine  (Hess),  Baltimore, 
Md.,  first  child,  Wayne  Hess,  Nov.  24. 

Gross,  Thomas  and  Angela  (Rolling),  Blue- 
sky,  Alta.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Darnell 
Warren,  Oct.  25. 

Harnish,  Rick  and  Annette  (Schumacher), 
Washington,  111.,  first  child,  Laura  Elizabeth, 
Nov.  18. 

Hartzler,  Keith  and  Glenda  (Halteman), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Aaron  Matthew, 
Nov.  26. 

Hooley,  Ron  and  Cristina  (Yoder),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  first  child,  Daniel  Lee,  Nov.  7. 

Hofheimer,  Craig  and  Alice  (Kauffman), 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Ruth  Margaret,  Nov.  20. 

Richarz,  Paul  and  Charlotte,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Nori  Jean, 
Sept.  18. 

Roth,  Jay  and  Anne  (Brubaker),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Jo,  Oct.  3. 

Roth,  Jay  and  Brenda  (Gray),  Washington, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Shaena  Marie,  Nov.  26. 

Schlather,  Steve  and  Nancy  (Flinchbaugh), 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  first  child,  Luke  James, 
Nov.  21. 

Yoder,  Myron  and  Sheila  (Stopher),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  second  son,  Justin  Ross,  Nov.  9. 

Yoder,  Phil  and  Shirley  (Yoder),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  second  daughter,  Erica  Ann,  Nov.  22. 

Young,  Honor  II  and  Irene  (Hofstetter), 
West  Salem,  Ohio,  first  child,  Ryan  Alan,  Nov. 
11. 


MARRIAGES 


Please  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald”  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Azer-Yoder.  Adel  Shafik  Azer,  Beni  Suef, 
Egypt,  Coptic  Church,  and  Cynthia  Yoder, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Bishop 
Athanasius,  June  21. 

Beachy-Blau.  Murry  Beachy,  Pigeon, 
Mich..  Michigan  Avenue  cong..  and  Robin 
Blau,  Bad  Axe,  Mich.,  by  Herb  Troyer,  June  21. 

Beary-Miller.  Mark  Anthony,  Albia,  Iowa, 
Catholic  Church,  and  Angela  Sue  Miller,  Ka- 
lona, Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  by 

Brotherson,  Sept.  27. 


Byler-Major.  Phil  Byler  and  Cathy  Major, 
both  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ashton  cong.,  by  Ken 
Nauman,  Nov.  22. 

Gundon-Poirier.  Troy  Gundon,  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Michigan  Avenue  cong.,  and  Shelly 
Poirier,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Catholic  Church,  by 
Herb  Troyer,  Nov.  1. 

Landes-Pettit.  Anthony  Joel  Landes  and 
Michelle  Marie  Pettit,  both  of  Doylestown,  Pa., 
Doylestown  cong.,  by  Ray  K.  Yoder,  Nov.  15. 

Miller-Hooley.  Randy  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Marsha  Hooley, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Sunnyside  cong.,  by  Clare 
Schumm,  Nov.  29. 

Miller-Stutzman.  Alvin  K.  Miller  and  Katie 
Stutzman,  both  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Forks 
cong.,  by  Eugene  Bontrager,  Nov.  8. 

Risser-Summers.  J.  Ronald  Risser,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Betti 
Lou  Summers,  Nottingham,  Pa.,  Media  cong., 
by  H.  Wesley  Boyer,  Nov.  29. 

Rosema-Binder.  Todd  Rosema,  Paw  Paw, 
Mich.,  and  Mischelle  Binder,  Pigeon,  Mich., 
Michigan  Avenue  cong.,  by  Herb  Troyer,  Nov. 
15. 

Wadel-Swailes.  Brian  L.  Wadel,  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.,  and  Susan  M.  Swailes,  Willow  Hill, 
Pa.,  both  of  Marion  cong.,  by  James  Beachy, 
Nov.  22. 

Yoder-Troyer.  Joe  W.  Yoder  and  Elmina 
Troyer,  both  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Locust  Grove 
cong.,  by  James  Carpenter,  Nov.  22. 

Zehr-Bustamante.  Doug  Zehr,  Fisher,  111., 
East  Bend  cong.,  and  Lidia  Bustamante,  Cata- 
marca,  Argentina,  Evangelica  Bautistade 
Catamarca,  by  Robert  Garrett,  Oct.  31. 


OBITUARIES 


Bontrager,  Samuel  D.,  son  of  Daniel  M. 
and  Polly  (Miller)  Bontrager,  was  born  at 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Aug.  16, 1916;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  Scott  Co.  Hospital,  Scott  City,  Kans., 
Nov.  7,  1986;  aged  70  y.  On  Mar.  28,  1943,  he 
was  married  to  Katie  Bontrager,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Dennis  and  Jerre), 
one  daughter  (Judy  Stoltzfus),  3 grandchil- 
dren, stepmother  (Barbara  Bontrager),  one 
brother  (Fred),  and  4 sisters  (Mary  Zink,  Lydia 
Kaufman,  Malinda  Miller,  and  Ida  Kaufman). 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of  Charles 
Durham;  interment  in  the  Scott  County 
Cemetery. 

Farver,  Mae  Mutschelknaus,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  (Armbrust)  Mutschelknaus, 
was  born  near  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  July  12, 
1905;  died  on  Nov.  27,  1986;  aged  81  y.  On  Aug. 
16,  1928,  she  was  married  to  Roy  Farver,  who 
died  on  Nov.  26,  1986.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(David),  one  daughter  (Mary  Ellen  Steiner),  5 
grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Ray  and  John),  and 
one  sister  (Anna  Schrock).  She  was  a member 
of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  joint 
funeral  services  were  held  for  her  and  her  hus- 
band on  Nov.  29,  in  charge  of  Jim  Schrag; 
interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Farver,  Roy,  son  of  Albert  and  Martha 
(Hostetler)  Farver,  was  born  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Ohio,  Aug.  16, 1902;  died  on  Nov.  26, 1986;  aged 
84  y.  On  Aug.  16,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Mae 
Mutschelknaus,  who  died  on  Nov.  27,  1986. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (David),  one  daughter 
(Mary  Ellen  Steiner),  and  5 grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  joint  funeral  services  were  held 
with  his  wife,  on  Nov.  29,  in  charge  of  Jim 
Schrag;  interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Fred  L.,  son  of  Levi  and  Maude 
(Yoder)  Hartzler,  was  born  in  Allensville,  Pa., 
Dec.  4,  1919;  died  of  a heart  attack  in  Center 
Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1986;  aged  66  y.  On  Dec.  22, 
1940,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy  Yocum,  who 


survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Julia 
Alleman  and  Audrey  Eby),  4 grandchildren,  2 
sisters  (Beatrice  Roth  and  Janet  Zook),  and  one 
brother  (George  W.).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 sons  and  one  brother.  He  was  a member  of 
Beth-El  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  21,  in  charge  of  Lloyd 
Eby  and  J.  Elrose  Hartzler;  interment  in  the 
Allensville  Cemetery. 

High,  Isaac  Leslie,  son  of  Alfred  L.  and 
Alda  (Culp)  High,  was  born  in  Louth  Twp., 
Ont.,  Apr.  18,  1910;  died  at  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  Nov.  10, 1986;  aged  76  y.  On  Apr.  30, 1949, 
he  was  married  to  Helen  Betzner,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  is  one  brother  (Alfred). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  (Nor- 
man and  Daniel).  He  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Vineland,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  13,  in  charge  of 
Harold  High;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Martin,  Mary  Wittrig,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth  (Sutter)  Wittrig,  was  born  in 
Boynton  Twp.,  111.,  Aug.  29,  1895;  died  at 
Morton  Healthcare  Center,  Morton,  111.,  Dec.  2, 
1986;  aged  91  y.  On  Sept.  4,  1913,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Aaron  Martin,  who  died  on  Mar.  12, 
1972.  Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Clarice  Don- 
elson,  Bessie  Mount,  Edith  Weaver,  and  Ruth 
Schilpp),  5 sons  (Letis,  David,  Lloyd,  Warren, 
and  Larry),  39  grandchildren,  68  great-grand- 
children, and  15  great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 daughters,  one 
son,  3 sisters,  and  one  brother.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  5,  in  charge 
of  H.  James  Smith  and  Howard  Wittrig;  inter- 
ment in  Hopedale  Church  Cemetery. 

Sanders,  Dorothy,  was  born  in  Louisville, 
Ohio,  Mar.  14,  1911;  died  at  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Nov.  27,  1986;  aged  75  y.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Hazel  Sanders)  and  one  son 
(Robert).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Stier-Israel  Funeral  Home  on  Dec.  1,  in  charge 
of  Joseph  Krabill  and  Gerry  J.  Vandeworp; 
interment  in  Union  Cemetery. 

Stutzman,  Roy  E.,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Nebr.,  Oct.  5,  1910;  died  at  Albany  General 
Hospital,  Albany,  Oreg.,  Sept.  16, 1986;  aged  75 
y.  On  June  13,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Ethel 
Rediger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
sons  (Elden,  William,  Ivan,  Duane,  and  Les), 
12  grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Art,  Percy,  and 
Morris),  and  3 sisters  (Mabel  Beckler,  Rose 
Stutzman,  and  Elda  Stutzman).  He  was  a 
member  of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  19,  in 
charge  of  Roy  Hostetler  and  Clarence  Gerig; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  23-24 

Congregational  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
23-25 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  29 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Jan.  30-31 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  board  of  directors,  Feb.  6-7 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Association  board  of  directors,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  12-14 

Mennonite  Publication  Board,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Feb.  13-14 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  board  of  directors,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Feb.  19-21 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


ITEMS  & COMMENTS 


Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 
other  sources. 


Religious  Right:  local  gains 
but  campaign  tactics  backfire 

Despite  the  defeats  of  some  of  its  most 
highly  visible  figures  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  religious  New  Right  made  impressive 
strides  during  the  1986  election  season, 
particularly  in  local  political  arenas.  At 
the  same  time,  voters  clearly  rejected 
certain  tactics  of  the  religious  right.  Can- 
didates who  engaged  in  religiously  divi- 
sive rhetoric,  such  as  appeals  based  on 
their  born-again  Christianity,  lost  deci- 
sively. 

These  observations  are  contained  in 
post-election  reports  by  Washington- 
based  liberal  and  conservative  watchdog 
groups.  The  analyses  show  there  often  is 
the  same  perception  among  both  critics 
and  supporters  of  the  conservative  evan- 
gelical political  movement,  which  is  seek- 
ing to  be  a major  force  in  the  1988  elec- 
tions. 

Those  outside  and  within  the  move- 
ment now  believe  that  the  religious  right 
has  made  significant  inroads  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Republican  Party  and  in 
local  politics.  Though  often  failing  to  win 
Congressional  elections,  religious-right 
candidates  made  impressive  showings  in 
Republican  primaries  by  toppling  party 
regulars. 


Baptist  seminary  heads’  statement 
called  fundamentalist  victory 

Southern  Baptist  seminary  presidents, 
by  signing  a document  upholding  biblical 
inerrancy  and  pleading  to  hold  faculty  to 
a stricter  interpretation  of  doctrine,  have 
“compromised  their  convictions”  in  order 
to  get  fundamentalists  on  the  denomina- 
tion’s Peace  Committee  “off  their  backs,” 
according  to  a leading  Baptist  moderate. 
The  heads  of  the  denomination’s  six  sem- 
inaries, who  issued  the  10-point  “Glorieta 
Statement”  recently,  “have  tried  to  ap- 
pease” the  fundamentalists  and  “used 
their  code  words,”  said  Bill  Sherman,  pas- 
tor of  Woodmont  Baptist  Church  in 
Nashville. 

Leading  moderates  in  the  14.5-million- 
member  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
which  has  been  rocked  by  political  and 
theological  strife  for  more  than  seven 
years,  have  reacted  to  the  seminary  presi- 
dents’ statement  in  expressions  ranging 
from  disappointment  to  outrage.  The 
statement  was  unveiled  at  a “prayer 
retreat”  in  Glorieta,  N.  Mex.,  attended  by 
the  six  seminary  presidents,  executives  of 
Southern  Baptist  agencies,  and  the  22- 
member  Peace  Committee  which  has 
been  seeking  to  resolve  the  continuing 


unrest  in  the  convention. 

Adrian  Rogers,  the  denomination’s  con- 
servative president,  hailed  the  agreement 
as  a “courageous  action  . . . around  which 
we  all  ought  to  rally.”  Both  moderates 
and  fundamentalists  have  viewed  the 
seminary  presidents’  statement  as  a vic- 
tory for  fundamentalist  forces. 


Cardinal  Sin  campaigns  for 
new  constitution  in  Philippines 

Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of  Manila  has 
launched  a personal  campaign  for  the  ra- 
tification of  the  Philippines’  proposed 
new  constitution  and  against  those  who 
would  destabilize  the  government  of 
President  Corazon  Aquino  before  the 
charter  is  ratified.  The  country’s  most 
prominent  and  influential  religious  lead- 
er has  denounced  plans  by  some  members 
of  the  military  to  destabilize  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Catholic  leader  described  Aquino’s 
enemies  as  ambitious  men  running  short 
of  time.  “The  moment  the  constitution  is 
ratified,  all  their  dreams  of  assuming 
power  by  means  of  a coup  become  moot 
and  academic,”  the  cardinal  said. 

Sin  was  instrumental  in  ousting  dicta- 
tor Ferdinand  Marcos  last  February  and 
installing  the  popularly  elected  Aquino. 


Religious  publications  in  Canada 
face  large  postal  increases 

In  a situation  similar  to  one  facing  the 
religious  press  in  the  United  States,  re- 
ligious and  other  second-class  periodicals 
in  Canada  are  facing  rate  increases  as  the 
nation’s  postal  service  tries  to  overcome  a 
deficit.  The  Canadian  religious  press  is 
facing  a unique  challenge,  however,  in 
that  Canada  Post,  the  national  postal  ser- 
vice, is  also  determining  whether  a peri- 
odical fits  its  definition  of  “religious”  in 
order  to  qualify  for  second-class  mailing 
privileges. 

Ron  Rempel,  editor  of  the  biweekly 
Mennonite  Reporter  in  Waterloo,  Ont., 
and  president  of  the  50-member  Canadian 
Church  Press,  said  the  Presbyterian 
Record  and  Canada  Lutheran  are  among 
the  Canadian  religious  periodicals  that 
recently  lost  their  second-class  mailing 
privileges. 


John  Paul  denounces  discrimination 
against  working  mothers 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  denounced  dis- 
crimination against  working  mothers, 
saying  society  should  respect  their  dual 
role  in  the  home  and  workplace.  The  com- 
ments by  the  leader  of  the  world’s  Roman 
Catholics  came  during  his  14-day  trip  to 
Asia,  during  which  he  also  called  Catho- 
lics who  had  lost  their  faith  back  into  the 
fold  and  addressed  the  issue  of 
ecumenism. 


The  speech  on  women’s  rights  in  the 
workplace  was  given  on  the  Australian  is- 
land of  Tasmania,  at  a training  center  for 
the  unemployed.  “Work  should  be  so 
structured,”  said  the  pope,  “that  women 
do  not  have  to  bargain  for  their  advance- 
ment at  the  expense  of  their  own  dignity 
or  at  the  expense  of  their  vital  role  inside 
the  family.” 

John  Paul  said,  “The  freedom  of  women 
as  mothers  must  be  clearly  protected,  so 
that  they  are  free  from  psychological  or 
any  other  form  of  discrimination,  espe- 
cially by  comparison  with  women  without 
family  obligations.” 


Conservative  Jewish  leaders  outline 
movement’s  internal  conflicts 

Conservative  Judaism,  the  faith’s 
centrist  strain  that  rode  the  move  from 
ghetto  to  suburbia  to  numerical  domi- 
nance on  the  American  Jewish  scene,  is 
struggling  to  overcome  internal  conflicts 
and  regain  its  vigor. 

A gulf  exists  between  the  movement’s 
traditionally  observant  rabbis  and  its 
generally  lax  members,  and  its  institu- 
tional leadership  admits  to  a lack  of  com- 
mon direction,  according  to  speakers 
gathered  recently  in  Los  Angeles  to  dis- 
cuss the  state  of  Conservatism.  Those  on 
the  movement’s  theological  left  are  drift- 
ing in  increasing  numbers  into  the 
Reform  camp,  while  its  traditionalist 
wing  looks  nostalgically  toward  Or- 
thodoxy. 

Conservative  Judaism  is  the  faith’s 
middle  way,  stemming  from  19th-century 
German  Jewish  desires  to  retain  tradition 
while  also  accommodating  change.  Con- 
servative and  Reform  Judaism,  its  more 
liberal  cousin,  each  claim  about  1.2 
million  members  in  the  United  States. 

COCU  no  longer  trying  to  be 
‘superchurch,’  says  strategy  director 

The  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
(COCU)  began  as  an  ecumenical  effort  to 
create  an  American  “superchurch”  but 
has  moved  completely  away  from  that 
concept  at  the  insistence  of  the  churches, 
says  the  consultation’s  new  director  of 
strategy  and  interpretation.  David  Taylor 
said  that  20  years  ago  COCU  was  seeking 
“organic  union”  of  nine  churches.  Now 
the  kind  of  larger  unity  that  is  sought 
may  take  a variety  of  forms,  he  said. 

What  COCU  has  in  mind  today,  he  said, 
is  a unity  that  will  let  both  the  churches 
and  the  world  “know  and  see  we  are  func- 
tioning as  one  church,  even  though  we 
continue  to  be  separate  denominations.” 
That  form  of  unity,  the  ordained  Presby- 
terian minister  said,  would  include 
several  elements:  mutually  recognizing 
the  validity  of  each  other’s  members, 
ministries,  and  churches;  and  doing 
mission  work  together. 
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The  Christmas  spirit 


I have  heard  of  something  called  the  Christmas  spirit. 
I’m  not  sure  that  I comprehend  fully  what  all  this  spirit 
includes.  But  I have  observed  some  tendencies  which 
illustrate  it.  The  Christmas  spirit  makes  it  seem  “right” 
to  carry  out  certain  activities  during  the  Christmas 
season. 

The  Christmas  spirit  includes  the  urge  to  celebrate. 
Celebration  is  an  important  human  characteristic.  There 
are  small  celebrations  and  large  celebrations.  We  mark 
our  accomplishments  and  even  the  passing  of  time  by 
celebration.  Something  as  routine  as  a family  meal  is  a 
celebration — the  tacit  recognition  that  family  members 
have  made  it  through  the  trials  of  the  day  and  are  to- 
gether again. 

Christmas  is  one  of  the  larger  celebrations.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  it  comes  just  after  the  winter  sol- 
stice, when  the  days  are  the  shortest  and  it  seems  time  for 
a celebration.  If  it  were  possible,  I would  like  to 
experience  Christmas  below  the  equator.  What  difference 
would  it  make  to  celebrate  Christmas  at  the  beginning  of 
summer  instead  of  the  beginning  of  winter? 

Celebration  is  typically  done  with  food.  Christmas  calls 
for  special  foods.  For  some  reason  the  special  foods  of 
Christmas  are  high  in  calories.  In  older  days  when  work 
was  often  strenuous  and  performed  out  in  the  cold,  the 
calories  were  welcome.  In  our  day  of  sedentary  activity, 
they  fit  less  into  our  style  of  life.  Yet  they  still  somehow 
seem  right  at  Christmas.  Because  they  are  available  we 
eat  them.  Dieting  can  come  in  with  the  new  year. 

Closely  related  to  the  urge  to  celebrate  is  the  urge  to 
decorate  at  Christmas.  Like  celebration,  Christmas 
decoration  has  its  own  specialties.  As  I observe  it,  two 
prominent  aspects  of  Christmas  decoration  are  greenery 
and  light. 

Like  high  calorie  foods,  greenery  and  light  serve  as  an- 
tidotes to  the  barrenness  of  deciduous  trees  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  longer  nights.  In  our  town,  the  display  of 
lights  has  gone  almost  beyond  the  limit  of 
reasonableness.  It  is  as  if  each  household  in  the  lighting 
race  would  seek  to  overwhelm  the  others. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Christmas  season  is  gen- 
erosity. This  too  is  not  a Christmas  exclusive,  but  it  be- 


comes institutionalized  at  this  season.  Considerable  moti- 
vation for  this  is  in  fulfillment  of  social  and  economic  ob- 
ligations. Yet  these  serve  as  a stimulus  for  commercial 
activities.  Some  stores  wouldn’t  make  it  without  the 
Christmas  trade.  And  the  generosity  goes  beyond  this. 

During  the  Christmas  season  there  is  a determined  ef- 
fort to  enable  the  less  affluent  to  celebrate  along  with  the 
rest  of  us.  As  a member  of  the  local  Salvation  Army  com- 
mittee, I sometimes  get  involved  in  enabling  the  applica- 
tions for  Christmas  food.  Five  years  ago  we  had  some  50 
applications.  This  year,  after  discarding  apparent  du- 
plications (some  of  the  poor  are  almost  as  clever  as  some 
of  the  rich)  we  came  up  with  177! 

“This  shouldn’t  happen  in  a land  like  ours,”  the  mayor 
said  repeatedly  as  we  studied  the  application  blanks.  But 
it  does  and  the  Salvation  Army  baskets  provide  a small 
symbol  of  community  generosity  generated  in  part  by  the 
contributions  to  the  bell  ringers  at  the  doors  of  the  stores. 

What  fuels  these  and  other  manifestations  of  the 
Christmas  spirit?  Some  of  these  impulses,  we  would  hope, 
are  signs  of  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  among  us. 

But  other  sources  are  harder  to  identify.  For  some,  one  is 
almost  ready  to  accept  the  validity  of  the  psychologist 
Jung’s  theory  of  archetypes:  ideas  passed  down  through 
the  history  of  our  race  and  present  in  the  unconscious. 

Whatever  the  source  of  these  impulses,  we  may  ac- 
knowledge that  they  add  color  to  the  Christmas  season.  If 
we  want  to  express  a concern,  perhaps  it  may  focus  on 
that  of  Jesus  in  Luke  14:12-14.  Jesus  observed  the 
tendency  for  people  who  gave  dinners  to  entertain  their 
family,  friends,  or  rich  neighbors.  “But  when  you  give  a 
feast,”  he  proposed,  “invite  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  and  you  will  be  blessed,  because  they  can- 
not repay  you.” 

Somewhere  I heard  that  emotional  depression  and  sui- 
cide are  more  prevalent  during  the  Christmas  season  than 
at  other  times  of  the  year.  If  this  is  so,  why  should  it  hap- 
pen? I suppose  the  intensity  of  the  activities  and  perhaps 
the  tendency  to  congregate  in  natural  groupings  increase 
the  unhappiness  of  deprived  and  lonely  people. 

Is  there  a way  in  which  the  Christmas  spirit  may  reach 
such  people  with  a saving  message? — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Give  tomorrow  to  God 


A New  Year’s  meditation  on  Matthew  6:25-34 


Give  tomorrow  to  God 


by  Harold  N.  Miller 

To  those  who  would  follow  Jesus:  take  your  worries  and 
place  them  in  God’s  hands.  “Here  Father,  you  worry 
about  these  for  me  in  1987.  For  my  part,  I will  focus  on 
obeying  you  today.” 

Some  of  you  don’t  consider  yourselves  worriers.  I hope 
you  are  right. 

The  common  picture  of  a worrier  is  someone  who 
imagines  things  first  will  be  this  way  then  that  way,  get- 
ting all  flustered  about  something  they  cannot  even  be 
sure  about,  let  alone  act  on.  In  Matthew  6:25-34 1 dis- 
covered Jesus  includes  a form  of  worrying  I didn’t  know 
existed.  And  it  is  a worrying  that  reaches  in  its  implica- 
tions right  into  the  middle  of  my  use  of  money.  Some- 
times what  I call  “planning  for  the  future”  is  actually 
worry. 

Look  to  God.  Jesus  says  don’t  take  thought  about  what 
you  are  going  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  and  he  seems  to  be 
saying,  don't  plan  about  those  things.  At  least,  the  birds 
and  the  flowers  don’t  make  provision  for  those  things. 

And  they  live  out  their  normal  lifespan  in  carefree  joy 
and  glorious  splendor.  Why  shouldn’t  we  trust  our 
heavenly  Father  to  do  the  same  for  us?  Seek  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and — as  the  carefree  birds 
and  flowers — look  to  God  for  your  daily  portion  of  food 
and  raiment. 

Jesus’  call  to  forego  our  concern  for  the  future  does  not 
sound  like  common  sense.  It  reminds  me  of  a description  I 
read  of  Amor  Viviente  (Living  Love),  a Mennonite  family 
of  churches  that  began  in  Honduras.  According  to  mis- 
sionary Ed  King  (. Missionary  Messenger,  November  1984, 
p.  24),  Amor  Viviente  often  takes  what  they  call  the 
sacrifice  offering.  Because  of  a special  need,  such  as  a hos- 
pital bill  for  a member,  the  congregation  might  be  asked 
to  empty  their  billfolds— give  their  bus  money  and  walk 
to  work,  give  their  grocery  money  and  eat  beans  for  a 
week. 

That  kind  of  giving  is  not  common  sense.  They 
shouldn’t  empty  their  wallets.  What  if  they  have  an 
emergency  on  the  way  home  from  the  service?  We  should 
always  keep  some  money  in  reserve  for  insurance.  So  do 
we  reject  Jesus,  who  says  don’t  seek  to  assure  future 
physical  security,  but  rather  says  seek  God’s  kingdom 


Harold  N.  Miller,  Corning,  N.Y.,  is  pastor  of  Community  Mennonite 
Fellowship. 


and  righteousness  (which  includes  concern  for  the  poor). 

If  Jesus’  words  do  not  make  sense  for  you  (and  I 
confess,  they  didn’t  a long  time  for  me),  that  shows  how 
much  the  world’s  system  is  part  of  your  thinking.  What  is 
ultimate  for  you — your  ultimate  concern?  If  the  things 
you  value  most  are  physical  and  material,  you  are  a fool  if 
you  don’t  plan  with  all  the  ability  you  can  muster  to 
assure  that  you  will  have  your  material  possessions  in  the 
future.  You  need  insurance  policies  to  the  maximum  to 


Jesus’  call  to  forego  our 
concern  for  the  future  does  not 
sound  like  common  sense. 


secure  yourself  against  possible  losses  and  disasters  in 
the  unknown  future. 

But  Jesus  went  beyond  this  world’s  common  values. 

His  ultimate  concern  was  God’s  kingdom  and  righteous- 
ness which  is  justice.  And  on  that  basis  what  he  said  and 
what  Amor  Viviente  did  makes  perfect  sense.  Why  should 
they  let  worry  for  material  things  of  the  future  keep  them 
from  obeying  God  today? 

The  kingdom  first.  If  you  want  God’s  kingdom  first  in 
your  life,  give  your  tomorrows  to  God.  Trust  your 
heavenly  Father  who  feeds  the  birds  and  clothes  the 
flowers.  Only  as  you  give  your  tomorrow  to  God  can  you 
give  today  to  God.  Often  we  are  not  obeying  God  because 
we  are  worrying — we  are  not  giving  today  because  we 
haven’t  given  him  tomorrow. 

That’s  the  dangerous  form  of  worry.  Worry  is  not  only 
fruitless  fretting:  Jesus  saw  worry  as  something  that  can 
cause  us  to  disobey  God.  God  says,  “Do  this,”  and  we  say, 
“Oh  no,  I want  to  plan  for  the  future  instead.”  God  says, 
“‘Do  this  righteous  act  even  though  there’s  a risk,”  and  we 
worry  instead. 

What  if  sometime  in  1987  your  church  took  a “sacrifice 
offering”  and  you  took  from  that  savings  account  set 
aside  for  a rainy  day  or  retirement?  Would  that  be 
foolishness?  Or  is  it  only  foolishness  from  the  standpoint 
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of  this  world’s  system  of  values?  Is  it  actually  seeking 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  (and  giv- 
ing your  tomorrow  to  God)? 

I’m  not  saying  100  percent  of  the  account;  maybe  one 
percent  or  20.  The  early  believers  in  Acts  gave  varying 
portions.  If  you  are  horrified  at  the  idea  of  touching  that 


Worry  is  not  only  fruitless 
fretting,  but  it  causes  us  to 
disobey  God. 


account,  thinking,  “I  should  save  this  money  so  that  if  I 
face  financial  hardship  later  on  I won’t  need  to  be  a 
burden  on  others,”  where  did  that  idea  come  from? 

Jesus  says  our  Father  feeds  the  birds  and  clothes  the 
flowers  and  will  do  the  same  for  us,  “0  ye  of  little  faith.” 
And,  you  know,  we  never  even  give  God  a chance.  We  take 
it  on  ourselves  to  guarantee  that  we  have  food  and 
clothing.  Instead  of  first  seeking  the  kingdom,  we  first 
stockpile  provisions  for  the  future.  If  God  asks  us  to  do 
something  that  might  put  us  in  a position  where  we  could 
no  longer  be  sure  of  our  ability  to  provide  but  have  to 
depend  on  his  ability,  we  refuse.  We  don’t  go  to  the  mis- 
sion field;  we  don’t  take  the  job  with  less  hours  so  there  is 
more  time  for  ministry;  we  don’t  give  sacrificially.  We 
worry  and  don’t  give  God  a chance.  And  we  miss  the 
miracles  of  God’s  provision  as  well  as  miss  out  on  the 
blessings  our  righteous  act  would  have  produced. 

Each  of  us  has  to  decide  if  Jesus’  promise  that  as  we 
seek  first  God’s  kingdom  “all  these  things”  shall  be  added 
is  true  or  not. 

Peter’s  struggle.  The  disciple  Peter  was  struggling 
with  this  one  day.  He  and  his  fellow  disciples  had  left 
everything  to  follow  Jesus.  What  was  to  happen  to 
them— were  their  needs  going  to  be  supplied?  Jesus 
responded,  “No  one  who  has  left  home  or  brothers  or 
sisters  or  mother  or  father  or  children  or  fields  for  me  and 
the  gospel  will  fail  to  receive  a hundred  times  as  much  in 
this  present  age  (homes,  brothers,  sisters,  mothers, 
children  and  fields — and  with  them,  persecutions)  and  in 
the  age  to  come,  eternal  life”  (Mk.  10:29-30). 

Jesus  anticipated  a community  of  people  living  to- 
gether as  a close  and  loving  family.  Peter’s  needs  would 
be  met  by  God  through  his  people.  And  indeed  the  early 
church  shared  homes  and  property  with  each  other  to 
such  an  extent  that  “there  were  no  needy  persons  among 
them”  (Acts  4:34).  Those  new  homes  Jesus  was  telling 
about  were  not  going  to  be  Peter’s  to  claim  on  his  personal 
financial  statement,  but  they  would  be  his  all  the  same. 
The  resources  of  the  entire  community  were  available 
anytime  Peter  was  in  need. 

Seek  first  God’s  kingdom  and  trust  him  for  tomorrow. 
I’m  sure  Jesus  is  not  saying  never  plan  ahead  for  your  fu- 
ture provisions.  But  he  is  saying  that  if  God  tells  you  to  do 
something,  never  refuse  to  do  it  because  you  are  planning 
for  the  future.  Give  your  tomorrow  to  God — so  you  can 
completely  give  him  your  today.  ^ 
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Don,t  stick  your  heads  in  the  sand! 


A faith  for  the  future 

by  J.  Nelson  Kraybill 


New  Year’s  arrival  reminds  us  of  the  passage  of  time, 
the  trickling  away  of  bits  of  eternity.  If  you  stand  back 
and  ponder  time  a bit,  you  quickly  get  engrossed  in 
mystery.  Where  did  time  and  the  universe  come  from, 
and  where  is  it  all  headed?  What  is  the  meaning  of  our 
brief  tango  with  time? 

Christians  answer  these  questions  quite  differently 
from  nonbelievers,  and  the  contrast  between  Christian 
and  secular  viewpoints  will  be  in  the  news  this  year.  On 
December  10  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  heard 
arguments  on  the  case  of  a Louisiana  state  law  requiring 
public  schools  to  teach  both  “creationism”  and  the  evolu- 
tionary explan tion  of  the  origin  of  the  universe. 

Controversy  will  follow.  Probably  the  high  court  will 
release  a decision  this  spring  on  the  Louisiana  case 
(“ Edwards  versus  Aguillard”),  and  controversy  is  sure  to 
follow.  While  debate  will  center  on  the  specific  question 
of  origins,  it  also  will  symbolize  the  contrast  between  a 
God-centered  worldview  and  a human-centered  under- 
standing. 

We  can  anticipate  noisy,  well-publicized  appeals  from 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  Evolutionists  will  plead  for  a ra- 
tional, scientific  approach.  Creationists  will  cling  hero- 
ically to  the  Bible,  defending  their  faith.  Participants  on 
one  side  will  hurl  charges  of  atheism  and  “secular  hu- 
manism.” Their  opponents  will  counter  with  charges  of 
naivete  and  dogmatism.  I fear  the  exchange  will  not  be 
edifying. 

How  we  Christians  approach  this  matter  is  important, 
since  it  may  affect  other  areas  of  how  we  present  our 
faith  to  a society  that  no  longer  believes.  We  are  headed 
toward  a future  that  almost  certainly  will  be  more  and 
more  dominated  by  science  and  rational  thought.  Do  we 
want  to  be  part  of  a movement  that  seems  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  science  and  faith?  Even  on  a matter  so  im- 
portant as  human  origins,  must  we  choose  between  be- 
lieving either  science  or  the  Bible?  I think  not. 

Perhaps  we  can  make  our  way  through  these  dis- 
cussions by  looking  at  the  purpose  of  Christian  faith  and 
the  purpose  of  science.  Science  asks  questions  of  “how” 
and  “why.”  Biblical  faith  is  largely  uninterested  in  these 
matters.  When  the  Bible  was  written,  scientific  inquiry 
was  almost  nonexistent.  Most  ancient  people  were  not 
concerned  with  how  a bird  flew  or  the  physical  mechanics 
of  why  the  sun  rose  and  set.  To  the  extent  that  ancient 
people  considered  natural  phenomena,  they  interpreted 
them  from  the  viewpoint  of  who  made  them  happen.  Most 
cultures  pointed  to  the  gods.  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  pointed  to  Yahweh,  the  one  true  and  living 
God. 

The  first  verse  of  our  Bible  reflects  this  preoccupation 
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with  who  rather  than  how  or  why : “In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  This  verse  alone  is  the 
“bottom  line”  of  what  people  of  faith  need  to  know  about 
creation.  The  rest  of  the  Genesis  creation  story  is  wor- 
shipful celebration  of  the  fact  that  God  has  been  in  charge 


Persons  who  go  to  Genesis  for 
scientific  knowledge  are 
probably  asking  the  wrong 
questions  of  our  faith  heritage. 


from  the  start.  Even  the  day-by-day  account  of  creation 
does  not  tell  how  God  did  it.  Rather,  it  is  a hymn  of  praise 
that  reminds  us  systematically  that  God  is  the  author  of 
every  good  thing  in  the  universe. 

Persons  who  go  to  Genesis  for  scientific  knowledge  are 
probably  asking  the  wrong  questions  of  our  faith  heri- 
tage. Of  course  God  could  have  created  the  world  in  six 
24-hour  days— as  a traditional  reading  of  the  text  would 
suggest.  But  to  accept  that  means  we  must  also  believe 
God  tried  his  best  to  fool  us,  creating  millions  of  fossils 
and  geological  evidence  that  someday  would  mislead 
scientists  into  believing  the  world  was  formed  gradually 
over  eons.  Such  an  approach  seems  dishonest,  an  at- 
tribute I cannot  ascribe  to  God. 

A scientific  statement?  If  Christians  insist  that 
Genesis  1 be  read  as  a scientific  statement,  then  we 
should  read  the  whole  Bible  the  same  way.  How  will  we 
interpret  Psalm  139:13,  where  the  writer  refers  to  his  own 
conception  as  the  time  when  God  “knit  me  together  in  my 
mother’s  womb”?  Nobody  I know  insists  that  God  knits  in 
the  womb.  When  it  comes  to  our  individual  origins,  we  ac- 
cept the  scientific  observations  of  sperm  meeting  egg.  It  is 
no  less  a miracle  just  because  we  understand  a bit  more  of 
how  it  happens.  The  person  of  faith  still  rejoices  in  a won- 
derful God  who  makes  such  intricacy  possible:  “I  praise 
you  because  I am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.” 

If  we  can  blend  science  and  faith  in  our  understanding 
of  human  conception,  might  we  find  a way  to  do  that  in 
how  we  view  the  beginnings  of  the  universe?  Is  the  ap- 
proaching debate  over  creationism  really  one  we  should 
join?  Much  of  the  bugle  call  from  creationists  centers  in 
the  belief  that  science  is  wrong  and  faith  is  right.  Is  it 
possible  that  both  are  right? 

For  example,  scientists  might  be  exactly  correct  that 
life  on  earth  unfolded  gradually  over  many  years.  It  is 
scarcely  a credit  to  the  Christian  faith  to  have  believers 
demand  that  modern  people  dismiss  mountains  of  scien- 
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tific  evidence.  Here  science  can  help  us  answer  how  ques- 
tions, matters  the  Bible  does  not  emphasize. 

But  few  scientists  can  help  us  with  questions  of  deeper 
meaning.  Who  had  the  vision  for  making  this  world  in  the 
first  place?  What  should  be  the  human  respone  to  the 
Person  who  so  painstakingly  shaped  our  complex  world? 
Is  it  possible  to  know  the  God  who  conceived  the  cosmos? 
These  are  questions  of  faith,  where  we  embrace  under- 
standings revealed  in  God’s  written  Word. 

Faith  and  science.  If  we  are  able  to  integrate  faith  and 
science  in  our  view  of  creation,  we  may  be  more  apt  to  do 
the  same  in  other  areas  of  modern  life.  We  can  rejoice 
that  divine  healing  does  not  need  to  be  the  opposite  of 
medical  care  God  himself  may  be  working  through  the 
skill  of  a surgeon.  For  addressing  personal  problems,  we 
do  not  need  to  choose  between  prayer  and  counseling;  God 
may  use  both  channels  to  bring  inner  renewal. 

This  approach  to  faith  is  a way  of  living  in  the  modern 
world  without  sticking  our  heads  into  the  sand.  The  task 
of  Christians  in  1987  is  not  to  reject  scientific  insight,  but 
to  integrate  our  faith  in  a way  that  fits  the  times.  We  can 
learn  from  science  without  treating  it  as  ultimate  truth. 
M.  Scott  Peck  noted  in  People  of  the  Lie  that  “what  is 
paraded  as  scientific  fact  is  simply  the  current  belief  of 
some  scientists  . . . the  best  available  approximation  of 
truth.” 

Most  scientists  agree  there  are  vast  areas  of  under- 
standing still  beyond  human  grasp.  In  this  area  of 
mystery  Christians  have  the  best  chance  for  effective  wit- 
ness. Not  only  are  large  portions  of  the  physical  universe 
unexplained,  but  whole  regions  of  the  human  spirit  and 
personality  escape  scientific  analysis.  Christians  can  ap- 
propriately speak  of  the  soul,  the  Holy  Spirit,  sin,  forgive- 
ness, rebirth,  and  eternal  life. 

The  modern  world  may  be  moving  toward  more  and 
more  science,  but  there  also  is  a growing  awareness  that 
mere  rational  thought  will  not  answer  deep  questions  of 
meaning  and  destiny.  Cults  and  new  philosophies  pro- 
liferate as  people  grasp  at  any  system  of  thought  that 
promises  to  give  meaning. 

Here  again  is  an  open  door  for  Christian  witness,  and 
we  have  something  to  offer.  We  will  not  draw  many 
people  to  faith  by  trying  to  push  out  science  and  putting 
the  Bible  in  its  place.  But  we  may  convince  others  if  we 
proclaim  that  while  science  answers  some  questions,  the 
Word  of  God  addresses  even  more  profound  matters. 
Specifically,  our  faith  answers  the  who  question.  We  are 
not  so  much  interested  in  pointing  others  to  a new  set  of 
facts;  our  passion  is  to  introduce  neighbors  and  friends  to 
a Person — the  living  God,  and  his  revelation  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

So  what  do  we  do  when  public  schools  teach  evolution 
and  omit  reference  to  creation  by  God?  First  of  all,  we 
shouldn’t  be  surprised.  That  sort  of  unspiritual  approach 
is  how  modern  people  discuss  almost  every  other  issue. 

Nor  should  we  get  on  to  the  bandwagon  trying  to  force 
public  schools  to  teach  divine  creation  as  an  alternative 
viewpoint.  Historians  remind  us  that  in  1925  conservative 
Christians  led  in  prosecuting  a Tennessee  biology  teacher 
for  teaching  evolution  (at  that  time  prohibited  under 
state  law).  Conservative  Christians  “won”  the  famous 
Scopes  trial,  but  in  the  process  the  Bible  got  so  much 
public  ridicule  that  the  case  almost  certainly  harmed  the 


gospel.  Paul  Conkin  and  David  Burner  write  that  “the 
trial  fueled  religious  passions  on  both  sides  without  a 
single  redeeming  feature”  (A  History  of  Recent  America). 

My  daughter.  Personally,  I have  no  stomach  for  trying 
to  force  someone  to  hear  a faith  perspective.  Nor  do  I 
want  my  daughter  to  be  taught  about  God  by  someone 
who  doesn’t  even  believe  he  exists.  I’m  satisfied  to  have 
public  schools  teach  from  a purely  scientific  point  of  view. 
Then  it  is  my  responsibility,  as  Christian  parent  and  pas- 
tor, to  let  my  daughter  know  that  science  merely 
scratches  the  surface. 

“You  can  learn  a lot  from  your  science  teachers,”  I will 
tell  her  someday.  “But  the  Big  Bang  theory  is  just  that— a 


The  task  of  Christians  in  1987 
is  to  integrate  our  faith  in  a 
way  that  fits  the  times. 


theory  that  helps  us  make  sense  of  scientific  data.  What 
really  matters  is  that  you  come  to  know  the  Person  Who 
Made  It  All  Happen.  The  God  to  whom  we  pray  was 
around  a long  time  before  any  Big  Bang.  In  fact,  in  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. ...”  ^ 


Winter  wind 

Come,  winter  wind,  with  shining  cold, 
truth-seeking  wind  that  strips  the  earth 
of  all  the  useless  and  outworn, 
preparing  for  another  birth. 

Blow  through  my  mind,  cold  winter  wind, 
and  as  you  drive  each  withered  leaf 
from  sapless  twig,  so  purge  my  thought 
of  dead  opinion  and  belief. 

Scourge  from  their  jungled  hiding-place 
mistaken  thoughts.  Oh  wind,  be  strong! 
Tear  loose  the  clinging  tendrils  of 
anger  and  bitterness  and  wrong. 

Clean  wind,  bold  winter  wind,  take  all. 

But  leave  me  hope  and  love  and  faith 
as  trees  are  left  with  trunk  and  bough 
undaunted  by  your  icy  breath. 

Come,  winter  wind,  as  to  a wood. 

Sweep  all  before,  but  leave  the  root, 
that  from  it  there  may  spring  again 
new  leaf,  new  flower,  perhaps  new  fruit. 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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The  new  exodus 

by  Jacob  W.  Elias 


One  of  the  more  memorable  experiences  for  me  during 
a sabbatical  year  in  the  Middle  East  occurred  on  a hill 
overlooking  the  city  of  Jericho.  We  had  traveled  by  bus 
along  the  ancient  narrow  winding  road  toward  Jericho. 
Beside  us  were  the  spectacular  canyons  of  Wadi  Qelt.  All 
around  us  we  saw  the  Judean  hills  with  their  stark 
beauty. 

We  came  to  a cliff,  from  the  top  of  which  we  could  see 
the  Jordan  River  Valley,  the  city  of  Jericho,  and  the 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  River.  Here  our 
tour  guide  switched  on  his  battery-driven  loudspeaker 
and  his  small  cassette  recorder,  and  we  were  treated  to  a 
piece  from  Handel’s  Messiah. 

The  ruins  of  King  Herod’s  fortress  Kypros  towered 
above  us  on  a hill  to  our  right.  Israeli  army  bunkers  were 
immediately  behind  us.  In  front  of  us  we  had  a view  of  a 
Palestinian  refugee  camp  in  Jericho.  Here  we  heard  the 
rousing  chords  of  the  tenor  recitative:  The  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  straight  in  the  desert  a highway  for  our  God.” 

Musically  this  was  nothing  special.  A taped  rendition  of 
this  solo  played  on  a small  cassette  recorder  and  am- 
plified on  a portable  speaker  is  not  like  hearing  a live 
performance  in  a concert  hall.  Yet  for  me  emotionally 
and  spiritually  this  was  a powerful  performance.  During 
my  later  walks  along  that  ancient  path  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  I always  heard  that  rousing  refrain  in  my  soul. 

Wandering  in  the  wilderness.  In  Luke’s  Gospel  these 
words  from  Isaiah  40:3-5  are  quoted  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  John  also  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judea.  He  baptized  in  the  Jordan  River. 
Here  John  also  spoke  critically  about  a later  Herod  and 
his  domestic  affairs.  John’s  prophetic  activity  was  the 
fulfillment  of  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  His  was 
the  voice  crying  out  in  the  wilderness,  “Make  straight  in 
the  desert  a highway  for  our  God.” 

According  to  Luke  the  outcome  of  that  event  an- 
nounced by  John  would  be  that  “every  valley  shall  be 
filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low; 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
ways  shall  be  made  smooth;  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  sal- 
vation of  God”  (3:4-6). 

In  their  original  context  in  Isaiah  40,  these  words  likely 
constitute  the  call  of  the  prophet.  Having  been  summoned 
into  the  heavenly  court,  as  it  were,  to  receive  God’s 
instructions,  the  prophet  hears  the  command  to  preach  a 
message  of  comfort  to  the  Jewish  people  in  their  exile. 
They  had  suffered  long  enough.  Now  God  was  about  to  de- 
liver them  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon. 

The  original  fulfillment  of  this  prophetic  vision  of  de- 
liverance came  in  538  B.C.  Following  the  victory  of  the 
Persian  King  Cyrus  over  the  Babylonian  kingdom  came 
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the  edict  which  allowed  the  exiled  Jewish  people  to  return 
to  their  homeland.  As  in  Egypt  in  centuries  past  when 
God  acted  to  set  the  enslaved  Hebrew  people  free,  so  now 
God  had  again  been  at  work  in  the  affairs  of  the  nations 
preparing  the  way  for  their  exiled  descendants  to  be 
released  and  returned. 

Back  to  Jerusalem.  One  does  not  have  to  travel  very 
long  in  the  Holy  Land  to  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another,  especially  in  the  hill  country. 

In  the  prophet’s  vision  of  this  new  exodus  from  Babylon 
back  to  the  Promised  Land  a road  or  highway  is  prepared 
for  the  people.  The  valleys  are  lifted  up,  and  the  moun- 


Isaiah  and  Mary  called  for  a 
new  exodus  that  would  deliver 
the  enslaved  and  free  the 
captive. 


tains  are  brought  low,  so  that  the  people  of  God  might 
flock  back  into  the  land.  With  God  as  their  shepherd 
tenderly  carrying  the  lambs  and  gently  leading  those  that 
are  with  young,  the  people  of  God  made  their  way 
through  the  deserts,  across  the  valleys,  and  over  the  hills 
back  into  Jerusalem. 

This  picture  of  God’s  renewed  saving  activity  in  a new 
exodus  is  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  evangelist  Luke  when 
writing  his  Gospel.  It  is  clear  that  the  songs  of  Mary  and 
Zechariah  in  Luke  1 utilize  the  vocabulary  and  themes  of 
Scripture,  especially  the  exodus  tradition. 

Mary  exults  in  God  the  Savior,  the  one  who  rescues: 

“My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord,  and  my  Spirit  rejoices  in 
God  my  Savior”  (Luke  1:47).  Mary’s  vision  of  salvation  of 
the  Magnificat  is  reminiscent  of  the  prophet’s  picture  in 
Isaiah  40:  “God  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
thrones  [does  this  remind  us  of  the  lowering  of  the  moun- 
tains?] and  exalted  those  of  low  degree  [is  this  not  like  the 
lifting  up  of  the  valleys?]  “ (Luke  1:52).  The  raising  of  the 
valleys  and  the  humbling  of  the  mountains  in  Isaiah’s  vi- 
sion of  a new  exodus  symbolically  correspond  to  yet 
another  exodus  experience,  the  one  accomplished  by 
Jesus. 

On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  Jesus  met  with  Moses 
and  Elijah,  who  talked  with  him  (Luke  9:31).  Their  topic 
of  conversation  was  the  exodus  (Luke  9:31).  (The  word 
“exodus”  in  the  original  is  unfortunately  often  translated 
“departure,”  which  does  not  do  justice  to  the  rich  meaning 
of  the  word.)  This  was  not  the  exodus  led  by  Moses, 
through  whom  God  set  the  Hebrew  slaves  free  from  their 
oppression  in  Egypt.  This  was  the  exodus  which  Jesus 
was  about  to  accomplish  through  his  death  on  the  cross 
and  his  resurrection  and  exaltation. 
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Palestinian  refugee  children:  As  those  who  have  experienced  in  Christ  a new  exodus,  are  we  giving  expression  to  the  kingdom  vision 
in  the  way  in  which  we  relate  to  each  other  and  reach  out  to  the  world? 


Mary’s  Song,  as  recorded  by  Luke,  uses  scriptural  lan- 
guage to  praise  the  God  who  had  repeatedly  in  the  past 
and  now  again  in  Jesus  acted  to  deliver  the  enslaved  and 
to  free  the  captives.  So  real  and  so  dramatic  was  this  vi- 
sion of  the  new  exodus  accomplished  in  Jesus  that  the 
verbs  are  in  the  past  tense.  In  other  words  the  salvation 
was  already  seen  as  an  accomplished  fact,  even  though 


The  new  exodus  accomplished 
by  Christ  leads  to  a new 
community. 


Jesus  through  whom  God  was  about  to  save  the  people 
was  yet  to  be  born. 

For  a year  I lived  among  a people  under  occupaton;  for 
them  the  liberation  about  which  Mary  sang  is  still  often 
just  a dream  or  at  best  only  partially  realized.  Military 
checkpoints  are  constant  reminders  to  the  Palestinians  of 
their  plight  under  occupation. 

But  I also  lived  among  people  whose  relatives  died  at 
Auschwitz.  The  opportunity  to  come  to  this  land  in  1948 
to  establish  the  state  of  Israel  must  seem  like  another 
exodus  miracle.  The  exiles  from  lands  of  the  dispersion 
have  been  settled  once  again  in  that  land  which  many 
Jewish  people  see  as  God’s  unfailing  promise  to  them. 
What  do  the  visions  of  the  new  exodus  in  the  call  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  and  the  Song  of  Mary  say  to  us  living  as 
we  do  in  a world  where  so  often  the  liberation  of  one 
people  leads  to  the  oppression  of  another? 

There  are  those  who  read  the  Magnificat  as  an  invita- 


tion to  join  in  a revolution  which  will  overthrow  the  party 
in  power  and  bring  about  justice  for  the  oppressed  and 
provide  food  for  the  hungry.  Unfortunately,  however, 
revolutionary  regimes  which  succeed  in  taking  over 
power  are  often  as  repressive  and  corrupt  as  the  regime 
which  they  toppled. 

There  are  others  who  read  the  Song  of  Mary  in  a meta- 
phorical sense.  The  poor  and  the  hungry  are  spiritually 
poor  or  hungry,  who  are  spiritually  nourished  through 
Christ,  even  when  their  outer  circumstances  do  not  change. 

But  I read  in  Luke  and  the  New  Testament  as  a whole 
an  invitation  to  see  yet  another  way.  In  Jesus,  the  one 
crucified  and  raised,  God  shows  how  the  humble  are 
exalted  and  the  proud  are  dethroned.  God  in  Christ  sets 
both  to  save  and  to  judge.  It  is  in  the  community  of  believ- 
ers, who  have  themselves  been  freed  from  their  cap- 
tivities, that  the  vision  of  the  new  kingdom  is  lived  out. 
The  new  exodus  accomplished  by  Christ  leads  to  a new 
community. 

A hopeful  direction.  Toward  the  end  of  our  year  in  the 
Middle  East  we  visited  an  intentional  community  in 
which  Jews  and  Palestinians  live  and  work  together.  Neve 
Shalom  seeks  to  build  bridges  of  understanding  and  peace 
between  two  peoples  who  have  historically  been  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  Seeing  Jewish  and  Palestinian  school- 
children  studying  and  playing  together  pointed  in  a hope- 
ful direction.  Those  who  humble  themselves  and  relate  to 
each  other  like  little  children  can  point  the  way  to  peace. 
We  might  ask  ourselves  to  what  extent  our  congregations 
embody  this  vision.  As  those  who  have  experienced  in 
Christ  a new  exodus  are  we  giving  expression  to  the 
kingdom  vision  in  the  way  in  which  we  relate  to  each 
other  and  reach  out  to  the  world?  ^ 
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A letter  to  a lawyer  about 
divorce  and  remarriage 

by  Josiah  Matthews 


Dear  Uncle  Jim, 

Happy  birthday.  Your  stationery  used  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  day  starting  out  nice,  but  then  someone 
always  comes  along  to  spoil  it.  This  letter  may  spoil  your 
birthday,  so  I’ll  send  it  a day  or  two  late.  For  the  past 
month  you  have  been  heavy  on  my  mind,  and  so  at  the 
risk  of  offending  you,  I have  something  hard  to  share 
with  you. 

You  have  devoted  your  life  to  the  study  of  man’s  laws, 
and  I have  devoted  my  life  to  the  study  of  God’s  laws.  As 
you  know,  when  I was  younger  I made  a study  of  the 
world’s  many  religions  and  journeyed  to  Israel  and  India 


At  the  risk  of  offending  you,  I 
have  something  hard  to  share. 


to  confirm  my  findings.  I have  studied  the  Bible 
passionately,  I spent  a year  in  a seminary,  and  just 
recently  I received  an  appointment  to  begin  work  as  a 
church  planter.  (I  say  this  as  a way  of  establishing  my 
expertise  in  this  case.) 

The  case  regards  the  issue  of  divorce  and  remarriage. 
According  to  God’s  law,  the  man  or  woman  who  divorces 
their  first  spouse  and  remarries  while  the  first  spouse  is 
still  alive,  is  living  in  a state  of  adultery — and  no  adul- 
terer can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  is  the  law 
which  I shall  now  demonstrate. 

I do  not  say  this  to  throw  stones,  or  pass  judgment,  or 
condemn  you.  You  have  always  shown  love  and  kindness 
to  me,  and  I know  that  if  you  saw  me  committing  a crime, 
and  you  sensed  that  I wasn’t  fully  aware  of  the  law  or  the 
consequences,  you  would  warn  me.  I am  not  claiming  to 
be  holier  than  thou  or  better  in  any  way.  I am  merely 
stating  that  as  one  who  knows  God’s  laws,  you  are  in  open 
violation  and  therefore  in  imminent  danger.  I offer  the 
following  exhibits  as  proof  of  what  I say: 

Exhibit  A.  “Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and 
marry  another,  committeth  adultery  against  her.  And  if  a 
woman  shall  put  away  her  husband,  and  be  married  to 
another,  she  committeth  adultery.” — from  the  law  book 
of  Mark  (10:11-12) 

Exhibit  B.  “The  woman  which  hath  an  husband  [or  the 
man  which  has  a wife]  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband 
so  long  as  he  liveth;  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is 


Josiah  Matthews  is  a pen  name. 


loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  So  then  if,  while  her 
husband  liveth,  she  be  married  to  another  man,  she  shall 
be  called  an  adulteress.” — from  the  law  book  of  Romans 
(7:2-3) 

King  Herod  married  a woman  who  had  been  previously 
married  to  his  own  brother.  She  divorced  his  brother  and 
married  Herod.  John  the  Baptist  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  telling  Herod,  “It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her” 
(Matt.  14:4). 

With  all  due  respect  to  your  age,  and  the  fact  that  you 
are  my  uncle,  whom  I have  always  admired,  I must  echo 
John  and  say  that  your  current  marriage  is  not  “lawful.” 
John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  for  his  saying,  and  I hope 
you  will  not  feel  any  resentment  toward  me  for  speaking 
so  boldly.  It  is  not  my  desire  that  this  truth  hurts  you  in 
any  way.  My  only  desire  is  that  you  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God  (even  if  that  means  losing  your  friendship  here  on 
this  earth). 

Exhibit  C.  Nine  times  in  God’s  law  books  it  says,  “Thou 
shall  not  commit  adultery”  (Exod.  20:14,  Deut.  5:18,  Matt. 
5:27,  Matt.  19:18,  Mark  10:19,  Luke  18:20,  Rom.  2:22,  and 
James  2:11). 

Exhibit  D.  It  is  written:  “Whoremongers  and  adul- 
terers God  will  judge  [punish].” — from  the  law  book  of 
Hebrews 

God’s  laws,  unlike  man’s  laws,  are  eternal  and  un- 
changing, and  everyone  of  us  has  a court  date  set  from 
which  there  will  be  no  escape.  There  will  be  no  plea 
bargaining  and  no  higher  court  of  appeal.  Now  is  the  time 
to  straighten  out  our  legal  problems.  When  we  stand 
before  the  Great  Judge,  it  will  be  too  late. 

Exhibit  E.  “Be  not  deceived:  neither  fornicators,  nor 
idolaters,  nor  adulterers  . . . shall  inherit  the  kindgom  of 
God.” — from  the  law  book  of  1 Corinthians  (6:9-10) 

Exhibit  F.  “The  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which 
are  these:  Adultery,  fornication  ...  of  the  which  I tell  you 
before,  as  I have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they 
which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.” — from  Galatians  (5:19-21) 

When  I was  a little  boy,  you  stopped  going  to  church 
and  I prayed  for  you  every  day  that  you  would  return.  I 
hear  that  now  in  the  last  few  years  you  have  been  going 
occasionally.  I am  happy  for  that,  for  I guess  that  means 
you  still  believe  in  Jesus.  Jesus  said  whoever  “keeps  my 
word  . . . will  never  see  death”  (John  8:51).  So  I beg  you  to 
please  keep  his  words  regarding  divorce  and  remarriage. 
You  must  end  your  adulterous  relationship  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

Love,  your  nephew 
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HEAR,  HEAR! 


Farm  and  eat 
organically 

Pesticides  can  cause  headaches,  allergies, 
birth  defects,  learning  disabilities,  sup- 
pression of  the  immune  system,  and 
cancer.  Residues  concentrate  in  animal 
meat  and  milk.  Many  insecticides  kill  not 
just  the  bugs  that  eat  the  plants,  but  also 
the  beneficial  bugs  and  birds  that  eat  the 
bugs  that  eat  the  plants. 

Spray  washed  off  by  the  rain  runs  into 
the  soil  and  is  absorbed  along  with  water 
and  nutrients  through  the  roots  and 
enters  the  fruit.  Only  six  of  the  600  active 
ingredients  in  commonly  used  pesticides 
have  passed  safety  tests  mandated  by 
Congress.  An  independent  study  found 
unsafe  pesticide  residues  in  44  percent  of 
the  foods  tested.  A survey  concluded  that 
80  percent  of  Iowa’s  groundwater 
contamination  comes  from  farm-related 
use  of  poisonous  chemicals. 

One  does  not  need  a college  degree  to 
see  that  inadequately  tested,  powerful, 
insect-killing  chemicals  pose  enormous 
hazards  to  consumers  and  farm  workers. 
One  of  the  many  reasons  that  most 
Amish  family  farmers  are  prospering  is 


that  they  spend  relatively  little  for  agri- 
cultural chemicals. 

We  have  over  50  fruit  trees  on  our 
farm.  For  20  years  plus,  I have  never  used 
chemical  sprays  on  our  trees  or  garden.  I 
use  organic  fertilizer  and  beneficial 
insects.  Each  spring  I inform  the  county 
not  to  spray  along  our  road. 

If  possible,  grow  your  own  chemical- 
free  foods.  Otherwise,  buy  from  local  or- 
ganic growers  or  community  co-ops.  Read 
the  magazines  Organic  Gardening  and 
Acres,  USA  to  learn  how  many  people 
garden  and  farm  successfully  the  natural 
way. — Don  Schrader,  Dakota,  III. 


Let’s  help  refugees 
from  Central  America 

The  following  news  item  appeared  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Texas  Conference  of 
Churches  Newsletter: 

In  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  84  per- 
cent of  all  aliens  apprehended,  other  than 
Mexican,  are  restricted  geographically  to 
the  Texas  Valley  communities  while  their 
arrest  cases  are  pending.  The  impact 
upon  already  troubled  communities 
(unemployment,  pesos  problems,  etc.)  is 
severe.  Director  Sewell  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  regional 


office  in  Harlingen  has  admitted  to  re- 
ligious leaders  protesting  his  policy  that 
no  other  district  has  such  a demand. 
Those  wishing  to  communicate  may  write 
Mr.  Sewell  directly  at  2102  Teege,  Harl- 
ingen, TX  78550. 

This  item  suggests  a type  of  problem 
confronting  many  of  our  Mennonite 
brothers  and  sisters  which  some  of  us 
have  too  conveniently  been  ignoring. 
Regardless  of  our  political  views  toward 
Central  America,  as  Mennonites  we  have 
a historical  and  theological  imperative  to 
educate  ourselves  and  respond  to  the 
tremendous  number  of  refugees  at  our 
doorstep.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  strug- 
gling under  crippling  unemployment,  and 
now  INS  is  suggesting  that  this  area  also 
ought  to  assume  the  burden  for  thou- 
sands of  refugees. 

As  Americans  we  have  fought  our  wars 
in  other  countries.  Now,  it  seems,  we  also 
intend  to  allow  someone  else  to  take  care 
of  the  refugees  from  those  wars.  As  Men- 
nonites, are  we  going  to  ask  only  a few  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters,  often  in  areas 
with  the  least  ability,  to  take  care  of  this 
problem?  I am  aware  of  Mennonite 
sponsorship  of  some  refugees,  but  that 
doesn’t  begin  to  compare  to  the  hundreds 
who  cross  the  border  each  day.  It  is  time 
that  Central  American  refugees  become  a 
national  Mennonite  agenda. 

— Don  Rheinheimer,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Goshen  College  Nursing^ 


‘Cheryl  Henze  exemplified  the  type  of  nursing 
we  like  to  see.  Her  skills  and  behavior  during 
hit?  were  of  a level  many  graduates  do  not 
for  two  years.  I hope  we  will  have  the 
of  working  with  more  of  your  students.  ” 


Dawnetta  Collins,  R.N.C.,  Nurse  Manager, 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  III. 


• Health  care  interwoven  with  Christian  faith 
• Culture  study  through  the  Study-Service  Trimester  and  other 

international  study  options 
• Advanced  placement  for  RNs  and  other 
undergraduate  degree-holders 
• Financial  aid  for  nine  out  of  10  Goshen  students 


rite  to:  Office  of  Admissions,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526 

Phone:  (800)  348-7422  toll  free 
(219)  533-3161  collect  from  Indiana  and  Canada 
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A call  for  Christian  peacemakers 


by  Edwin  G.  Moyer 

My  earliest  memories  of  preparation  for  war  go  back  to 
the  1940s.  I can  remember  well  how  we  practiced  civil 
defense  for  protection  against  possible  attacks  from 
German  bombers — how  we  would  have  black-out 
exercises  so  the  bombers  wouldn’t  be  able  to  see  any 
targets  at  night. 

But  wars  did  not  end  with  World  War  II.  Since  then, 
we’ve  had  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  as  well  as  other 
skirmishes  around  the  world.  Today,  while  America  is  not 
involved  in  any  major  wars,  American  soldiers  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world,  and  American  weapons  are 
poised  to  strike  anywhere  at  a moment’s  notice. 

We  hear  reports  of  civil  unrest  and  revolution  in  many 
countries,  as  well  as  violation  of  human  rights,  torture, 
and  murders.  The  threat  of  world  domination  by  the  com- 
munists is  feared  by  many,  and  terrorism  abroad  and 
possibly  at  home  is  a very  real  danger. 

A great  need.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  peace  and  for  peacemakers.  Where,  then, 
can  we  find  this  peace  and  how  can  we  become  peace- 
makers? We  have  been  taught  that  peace  can  only  come 
when  God’s  Spirit  richly  dwells  in  our  hearts  through 
Christ. 

We  know  also  from  psychology  that  our  childhood 
experiences  tend  to  shape  our  personalities  as  adults.  If 
we  have  had  happy  childhood  experiences  and  good  rela- 
tionships with  our  parents,  we  are  more  likely  to  be 
happy  and  secure  adults  who  are  at  peace  with  ourselves. 
And  I think  we  would  all  agree  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
peace  with  ourselves  before  we  can  bring  peace  to  others. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  good  emotional  health, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  how  our  theological  and  religious 
views  affect  our  ability  as  peacemakers.  Today,  on  TV 
and  many  other  places,  we  hear  many  persons  who  claim 
to  be  speaking  for  God.  Instead  of  the  biblical  gospel  of 
peace,  compassion,  and  good  news  to  the  poor,  however, 
many  are  preaching  a gospel  of  American  military  might 
and  material  prosperity.  If  our  theology  is  anything  like 
what  you  see  on  some  car  bumpers — “God,  Guts,  and 
Guns  made  our  country  great” — we  can  be  sure  that  we 
will  not  be  effective  as  peacemakers. 

Another  area  in  our  theology  where  I think  we  can  get 
confused  is  our  basic  concept  of  God.  We  are  told  that  God 
is  love,  and  we  sing  the  song,  “Jesus  loves  me,  this  I know; 
for  the  Bible  tells  me  so.”  But  along  with  this  concept  of 
infinite  love,  we  sometimes  portray  God  as  a person  who 
is  1,000  times  more  cruel  and  barbaric  than  a 1,000 
Hitlers  or  Stalins.  I am  referring  to  the  theological 
viewpoint  in  which  hell  is  portrayed  as  a place  of  eternal 
torment,  where  souls  never  die,  but  are  tortured  end- 
lessly. 


Edwin  G.  Moyer,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  is  a transportation  manager  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a talk  he  gave 
last  summer  at  a meeting  on  peacemaking  at  Swamp  Mennonite 
Church,  where  he  is  a member. 


We  believe  that  Christians  are  called  to  a personal  love 
relationship  with  a divine  being.  It  is  beyond  all  logic  for 
me  to  think  that  anyone  can  love  a person  or  God  who 
would  inflict  such  misery  on  another  person.  I ask  you, 
how  can  we  be  effective  peacemakers  in  our  communities 
and  in  the  world  if  we  hold  to  the  concept  of  a God  who  is 


Many  people  are  preaching  a 
gospel  of  American  military 
might  and  material  prosperity. 


the  most  horrible  tormentor  of  human  souls  who  ever 
lived? 

The  third  area  which  I feel  is  important  to  peacemaking 
is  our  political  and  social  viewpoints.  We  as  Mennonites 
traditionally  have  not  mixed  religion  and  politics  much, 
although  there  have  been  exceptions  such  as  when  John 
Kennedy,  a Catholic,  ran  for  president.  (Many  Men- 
nonites opposed  him  because  of  his  religion.)  Probably 
many  of  us  have  acquired  our  political  and  social 
viewpoints  from  our  parents  and  relatives,  and  this  is 
natural.  But  what  I see  as  important  to  peacemaking  is  to 
work  hard  at  understanding  the  political  and  social  issues 
of  the  world  as  clearly  as  possible  so  we  can  use  our  in- 
fluence for  good  with  the  politicians. 

We  live  in  a democracy  where  we  have  some  influence 
on  our  leaders — we  have  the  privilege  of  voting  and  writ- 
ing to  our  politicians.  I believe  this  is  one  way  God  can  use 
us  to  help  bring  peace  to  the  world — by  voting  for  and  en- 
couraging leaders  who  are  inclined  toward  peace  and 
goodwill,  rather  than  leaders  who  are  strongly 
militaristic  and  are  little  concerned  about  human  rights 
and  justice. 

What  can  we  do?  As  you  know,  there  is  much  suf- 
fering and  violence  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  while  we 
in  America  have  relative  peace  and  prosperity.  When  we 
hear  of  reports  of  violence  in  South  Africa,  Afghanistan, 
Central  America,  and  other  places,  we  ask  over  and  over, 
“What  can  we  do?”  When  we  see  the  hostilities  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  hear  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  nu- 
clear missiles  and  other  military  buildups,  we  ask  our- 
selves, “What  can  we  do?”  I don’t  pretend  to  know  the 
answers.  I must  confess  I feel  I am  doing  very  little.  But  I 
think  what  we  are  as  persons  is  very  important — our 
emotional  health,  our  theology,  and  our  political/social 
views. 

What  we  are  as  persons  is  determined  not  only  by  past 
experiences  but  also  by  whatever  information  we  take  in 
each  day.  Therefore,  I think  the  next  most  important 
thing  as  peacemakers  is  to  be  informed — to  take  the  time 
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to  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  us. 
This  is  what  Mennonite  missionary  Henry  Paul  Yoder 
recently  said  was  the  message  the  Christians  in 
Nicaragua  sent  back  to  America  with  him — to  be  in- 
formed about  the  oppression  and  suffering  the  U.S. 
government  is  causing  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Gospel  Herald  is  giving  us  quite  a lot  of  information  on 
the  situation  in  Central  America,  for  which  I’m  grateful, 
since  much  that  we’re  getting  from  the  news  media  and 
the  Reagan  administration  appears  so  distorted.  I hear 
also  that  a study  team  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  church  leaders  toured  Central  America  last  sum- 
mer. (Gospel  Herald  editor  Daniel  Hertzler  was  among 
them.)  I understand  the  participants  are  available  to 
speak  about  their  trip  in  local  congregations. 

Perhaps  some  may  wonder,  why  get  so  stirred  up  about 
what  is  going  on  in  these  little  countries  in  Central 
America.  In  response,  I would  say  it  is  because  we  as 
Americans  are  responsible  for  much  of  their  suffering. 
Our  tax  money  is  buying  weapons  and  paying  to  support 
the  fighting  there.  Numerous  accounts  by  Mennonites 
and  other  Christians  who  spent  considerable  time  in 
Nicaragua  document  the  many  acts  of  torture  and  suffer- 
ing inflicted  by  the  U.S.-supported  “contra”  rebels  upon 
innocent  Nicaraguan  people.  Are  we  any  less  guilty  than 
the  German  people  were  during  Hitler’s  persecution  of 
the  Jews  if  we  remain  indifferent  to  such  atrocities? 

A new  idea.  Again  comes  the  question,  “What  can  we 
do  about  the  violence?”  One  response  which  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  is  to  form  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams, 
as  described  in  the  June  3 Gospel  Herald  editorial,  “Is 


Role  model 

Luke  18:2-5 

This  persistent 
and  aggressive 
and  determined 
woman 

is  an  apt  role  model 
for  all  those 
who  hunger  for  justice 
in  today’s  society. 

The  unjust  judges, 

the  sharks, 

the  exploiters, 

the  vultures, 

and  the  victimizers 

get  their  comeuppance 

when  they  come  up  against 

a stance  like  hers. 

— Thomas  John  Carlisle 


This  an  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Come?”  Ron  Sider,  the 
originator  of  this  proposal,  compares  it  somewhat  to  the 
Civilian  Public  Service  program  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors during  World  War  II.  The  Christian  Peacemaker 
Team  approach  would  be  to  stand  between  hostile  groups 
(such  as  the  warring  parties  in  Central  America),  docu- 
menting and  reporting  atrocities  and  human  rights  viola- 
tions, and  challenging  evil  by  the  physical  presence  of 
praying  Christians.  Is  this  an  idea  whose  time  has  come 
for  the  Mennonite  Church? 

Another  area  of  grave  concern  to  many  peace-loving 
Christians  is  the  tremendous  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons. 


As  Christians,  we  have  a part 
in  helping  bring  peace, 
and  that  part  may  not 
always  be  easy. 


The  combined  arsenals  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
include  a total  of  more  than  50,000  nuclear  weapons  and 
many  more  nations  intend  to  develop  them.  We  all  know 
the  horrible  effcts  of  a nuclear  war,  yet  the  mad  race  for 
more  bombs  and  missiles  goes  on.  One  does  not  need  pro- 
phetic vision  to  realize  the  consequences  of  the  arms  race. 
Simple  logic  dictates  that  a horrible  disaster  for  the 
human  race  is  growing  more  probable  every  day. 

Again  the  question  comes,  “What  can  we  do?”  In  addi- 
tion to  being  well-informed  about  the  subject,  I think  we 
need  to  speak  out  against  this  evil.  To  remain  silent  in  the 
face  of  an  issue  this  serious  seems  too  much  like  saying,  “I 
don’t  care,”  or  even,  “I  approve.”  Aside  from  the  potential 
destruction  of  a nuclear  holocaust,  there  is  also  the 
wasted  billions  of  dollars  which  the  arms  race  is  eating 
up.  The  U.S.  alone  is  spending  almost  $300  billion  for 
defense  this  fiscal  year.  That’s  over  $500  per  minute.  Just 
think  how  many  starving  Africans  that  could  feed! 

The  spirit  of  peace.  When  God  finished  his  creation,  he 
looked  it  over  and  saw  that  it  was  good.  Everything  was 
harmonious  and  peaceful — there  was  shalom,  as  the  Jews 
would  probably  say.  I believe  God  wants  that  spirit  of 
peace  for  our  world  today.  As  Christians,  we  have  a part 
in  helping  to  bring  that  peace,  and  that  part  may  not  al- 
ways be  easy.  We  may  have  to  suffer  and  absorb  violence 
rather  than  to  defend  ourselves.  This  goes  against  human 
nature  and,  frankly,  it  scares  me. 

I like  the  security  we  have  in  America  and  I do  not  like 
to  think  of  suffering.  But  I know  there  are  many  people 
suffering  in  the  world,  and  Jesus  suffered.  If  I have 
enough  of  God’s  love  in  my  heart,  perhaps  the  suffering 
will  be  outweighed  by  the  joy  of  walking  in  harmony  with 
a loving  heavenly  Father  and  sharing  in  the  creative 
works  which  he  is  pursuing  here  on  earth. 

“He  who  finds  his  life  will  lose  it,  and  he  who  loses  his 
life  for  [Christ’s]  sake  will  find  it.”  ^ 
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We  need  artists  in  the  church 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


As  I listened  to  poet  Jean  Janzen  of  Fresno,  California, 
read  her  poems  at  the  Mennonite  Writers  Conference  in 
Salem,  Oregon,  in  October,  one  thing  bothered  me:  Why  is 
poetry  so  seldom  read  in  a church  setting? 

Why  has  the  church  rejected  poetry,  in  fact,  seemingly 
rejected  the  arts  except  for  music?  Surely  God  intended 
all  of  us  to  enjoy  the  beauty  produced  by  the  human 
imagination? 

We  have  a characteristic  in  common  with  God — the 
desire  and  the  ability  to  make  things  because  we  are  made 
in  the  image  of  a creating  God.  Not  all  will  compose 
poetry,  but  we  create  ourselves,  others,  systems,  and  wor- 
ship (praise  always  has  creativity  behind  it).  We  create 
loving  relationships  where  there  were  none. 

Deeper  revelation.  Art  is  one  method  of  presenting 
truth — not  propositional  truth,  but  a deeper  revelation 
using  imagery  and  story  as  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
do  not  think  art  can  save  a soul,  yet  it  can  make  us  con- 
scious of  our  feelings,  and  in  Gerald  Baron’s  words  “by 
the  intensity  of  its  vision  or  beauty  can  shock  us”  into 
pondering  where  we  are  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Who 
hasn’t  experienced  such  feelings  when  listening  to  a 
rendition  of  The  Messiah  or  other  great  work? 

Yet  art  is  different  from  crafts,  from  decoration.  And 
this  is  precisely  one  reason  we  find  poetry  difficult.  The 
church  world  is  uncomfortable  with  the  nonfunctional. 
Art  is  not  cognitive  enough.  We  prefer  everything  to  be 
clear,  concise,  and  to  teach  a message. 

The  artist’s  goal  in  producing  a work  is  not  to  teach  ex- 
plicitly, not  to  gain  power  and  control,  but  to  present  a vi- 
sion of  the  glory  that  can  be,  so  that  all  will  praise  the 
Lord  together.  Creativity,  however,  ends  when  the  work 
is  forced  to  have  three  alliterative  points  and  a conclu- 
sion. 

Little  destroys  art  as  quickly  as  the  pressure  to  turn 
the  art  form,  which  works  by  indirection  rather  than 
directly,  into  a piece  of  propaganda  for  the  church.  Art  at- 
tempts to  share  an  experience,  whereas  propaganda  and 
sometimes  sermons  (which  should  actually  be  works  of 
art)  attempt  to  direct  the  thinking  of  the  reader  or 
listener. 

The  person  with  creative  imagination  may  never 
experience  the  kind  of  security  which  comes  from 
“belonging”  or  from  bringing  home  a regular  paycheck. 
Instead  this  person  brings  home  a poem,  a canvas,  a 
story,  a song,  a praise,  and  knows  God  also  pronounces  it 
“good.”  That  is  the  artist’s  reward. 

But  why  don’t  more  in  the  Christian  community  also 
declare  it  “good”?  Partly  because  we  don’t  understand  art, 
especially  the  strange  kind  that  seems  to  have  jumped  all 
boundaries  of  sanity.  Partly  because  we  still  think  the  Bi- 
ble forbids  graven  images. 

Yet  we  brag  when  artists  from  our  midst  succeed  in  the 
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secular  world,  but  make  it  hard  for  them  to  achieve  in  the 
Christian  community.  If  God  has  given  the  gift  of  the 
imagination  to  one  of  his  children,  God  wants  him  or  her, 
as  well  as  preachers  and  teachers,  to  use  it  to  build  his 
kingdom. 

We  have  highly  endorsed  music  as  a spiritual  gift,  we 
have  given  a lesser  blessing  to  certain  kinds  of  writing, 
but  are  reluctant  to  let  other  art  forms  in.  When  the 
church  becomes  creative,  it  will  welcome  those  who  offer 
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a poem,  a story,  an  anthem  of  praise,  a painting,  a dif- 
ferent form  of  worship.  How  can  we  start  this  welcoming 
process? 

I think  we  should  commission  poets,  painters, 
musicians,  and  playwrights  to  produce  works  for  special 
occasions — and  pay  them  as  much  as  we  do  other  church 
ministries.  And  maybe  more— because  creating  takes 
times.  That  means,  of  course,  that  we  need  patrons  for 
Christian  artists  the  way  such  people  were  supported  in 
Renaissance  times. 

We  should  give  gifts  of  such  specially  commissioned 
works  as  gifts  for  weddings,  birthdays,  and  Christmas, 
and  pay  the  artist  as  much  as  we  would  for  a toaster  or 
clock-radio.  These  pieces  could  be  labelled  the  “Penner  So- 
nata” or  something  similar.  In  an  affluent  age,  to  give  a 
loved  one  a unique  part  of  ourselves  may  draw  us  closer 
together  than  the  needless  stockpiling  of  consumer  goods 
that  usually  occurs  on  such  occasions. 

I think  each  local  congregation  needs  to  call  out  its  own 
poets  and  storytellers.  We  should  not  borrow  all  our 
stories  from  others.  Stories  and  poems  should  be  part  of 
regular  worship  and  seen  as  a gift  from  God  that 
heightens  the  worship  service. 

Beyond  the  “nice.”  The  entire  church  should  be  in- 
troduced to  art  forms,  particularly  poetry  to  begin  with, 
that  goes  beyond  the  “pretty”  and  “nice.”  I find  that  even 
totally  uninitiated  persons,  who  have  shied  away  from 
anything  that  hinted  at  art,  find  themselves  moved  by  the 
truth  of  a good  poem  written  for  a special  event  that  in- 
volves them. 

Because  creativity  has  therapeutic  qualities,  retire- 
ment will  become  less  dull  and  deadening  if  older  men 
and  women  are  encouraged  to  find  their  creative  element 
(which  everyone  possesses)  and  use  it  to  make  the  end 
years  more  fulfilling.  To  live  long  and  happily  the  elderly 
need  to  move  from  crafts  into  creative  projects  that 
challenge  the  imagination. 

So  why  not  a poetry  reading  soon?  There  are  more  poets 
around  than  you  think.  ^ 
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Young  people  make  kits, 
gather  soap  and  blankets, 
work  at  relief  sales, 
walk  to  fight  world  hunger, 
raise  money  mowing  lawns 
and  swing  a hammer 
with  MDS. 

All  are  doing  their  part 
to  help  the  poor 
'In  the  name  of  Christ.” 


“We  pack 
school  kits  to 
help  people 
and  to  learn 
why  people 
are  so  poor.” 

— Beth  Douple,  Ephrata,  Pa. 
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CHURCH  NEWS 


Hymnal  workers  examine  a display  of  various  page  layouts  for  the  same  hymn  from  about  a 
dozen  hymnals.  They  are  comparing  them  for  such  things  as  style,  heaviness  of  ink,  and  informa- 
tion included.  At  the  left  is  Shirley  Martin,  a Mennonite  Church  representative  from  Atwood, 
Ont.,  and  at  right  is  outgoing  executive  director  Bob  Bowman. 

Hymnal  Council  grapples  with  language, 
tests  hymns  and  worship  resources 


Language  was  the  issue  of  major  focus 
when  the  Hymnal  Council  working  on  a 
joint  Brethren-Mennonite  hymnal  met 
Nov.  18-22  in  Elgin,  111. 

The  hymnal  project  is  a cooperative  ef- 
fort of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the 
Mennonite  Church,  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  and  the 
Churches  of  God  (General  Conference). 
The  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  is  par- 
ticipating as  an  observer.  The  joint 
hymnal  is  expected  in  January  1992. 

The  hymnal  workers  have  wrestled 
with  language  issues  for  some  time,  deal- 
ing not  only  with  the  diversity  of  the 
churches  they  represent  but  also  with  the 
diversity  among  themselves.  This  meet- 
ing served  as  a time  to  crystallize 
opinions  and  to  begin  formulating  an  of- 
ficial policy  statement  for  the  council. 

All  council  members  had  earlier  been 
invited  to  submit  individual  papers  on  the 
topic.  Nancy  Faus,  who  chairs  the 
Hymnal  Council,  summarized  the 
viewpoints  expressed  in  the  14  papers 
submitted: 

— In  general,  people  favor  keeping 
some  archaic  language  (such  as  “thee” 
and  “thou”)  or  at  least  are  not  opposed  to 
its  inclusion.  Some,  however,  prefer 
“you”  to  “thee.” 

— In  general,  people  favor  keeping  such 
metaphors  for  God  as  King,  Lord,  and 
Sovereign. 

— Most  people  favor  eliminating 
masculine  language  only  in  reference  to 


people.  Rather  than  eliminate  masculine 
language  for  God,  people  prefer  to 
broaden  with  other  images  for  God. 

— Most  if  not  all  were  uncomfortable 
with  addressing  God  as  mother  or  sister, 
though  many  favored  including  both  male 
and  female  imagery  for  God  that  is  found 
in  the  Bible.  (An  example  of  female 
imagery  is  found  in  the  Mennonite  hymn 
“Sing  Praise  to  God,”  written  in  1675, 
which  says,  “As  with  a mother’s  tender 
hand,  he  leads  his  own. ...” 

— Much  concern  was  expressed  that 
textual  changes  be  done  sensitively, 
respecting  the  poet,  the  poetic  language, 
and  the  style  of  the  hymn.  If  changes  can- 
not be  done  well,  the  changes  should  not 
be  made,  people  said. 

— Some  expressed  a desire  to  omit 
black/white  references,  which  can  carry 
negative  racial  overtones,  but  favored 
keeping  references  to  “night”  and  “dark.” 
They  also  favored  finding  texts  that  view 
night  positively. 

— In  general,  people  believe  modem 
hymn  texts  should  be  inclusive  and 
should  reflect  broader  imagery  for  God. 

The  overriding  sentiment  expressed 
was  strong  concern  about  the  need  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  constituency.  While  no 
concrete  action  was  taken  at  this  meeting, 
clearly  there  was  movement  away  from 
extreme  positions  on  the  language  issues. 

The  majority  of  papers  came  out  on  a 
middle  ground,  noted  members  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  met 


after  the  Hymnal  Council  adjourned.  “We 
aren’t  finished  with  language  issues  yet, 
but  there’s  a clearer  feeling  that  we  are 
moving  to  a ‘center’  position,”  said  one 
person. 

A committee  is  preparing  a policy 
paper  on  language  issues,  to  be  presented 
for  adoption  in  June.  The  paper,  which 
will  incorporate  input  such  as  that  in  the 
summary  above,  will  serve  as  a guide  for 
the  Text  Committee  and  will  also  be 
available  for  church  members  who  have 
expressed  interest  in  or  concern  about  the 
Hymnal  Council’s  work  on  hymn  texts. 

Most  of  the  November  meeting  time 
was  spent  in  committee  work.  The  Music 
and  Text  committees  engaged  in  parallel 
tasks,  each  group  examining  lists  of 
hymns  that  appear  only  in  the  current 
Mennonite  Hymnal  (used  by  the  Men- 
nonites  and  General  Conference  Men- 
nonites)  or  only  in  the  current  Brethren 
Hymnal  (used  by  the  Brethren  and 
Churches  of  God). 

The  Music  Committee  rated  the  tunes 
involved,  deciding  which  musical  ar- 
rangements did  not  merit  inclusion  in  the 
new  hymnal  and  which  ones  definitely 
should  be  included.  The  group  also 
compiled  a list  of  those  that  need  to  be 
tested  to  determine  grass  roots  usage. 

Working  from  the  same  lists,  the  Text 
Committee  examined  the  words  of  each 
hymn,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
theology  expressed. 

The  Worship  Committee  continues  to 
evaluate  the  idea  of  organizing  the 
hymnal  a new  way — according  to  the 
order  of  a worship  service,  rather  than 
topically.  The  committee  has  already 
tested  the  idea  by  way  of  a sample  wor- 
ship book,  which  has  been  used  in  several 
settings.  Over  the  next  nine  months  the 
book  will  be  evaluated  in  10  to  15  test  con- 
gregations. 

At  the  November  meeting,  the  Hymnal 
Council  also  discussed  a major  staff 
change.  Bob  Bowman,  who  has  served 
part  time  as  executive  director  of  the 
hymnal  project,  has  been  terminated 
from  the  staff  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  General  Board  because  of 
budget  problems.  The  council  asked  him 
to  continue  on  a free-lance  basis  through 
June. 

Mary  Oyer  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
has  been  invited  to  succeed  Bowman  as 
executive  director.  She  is  a former 
longtime  Goshen  College  music  professor 
currently  working  in  Kenya.  She  served 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  group  that 
produced — in  1969— the  current  hymnal 
for  Mennonites  and  General  Conference 
MennoniteS;  Oyer  is  an  active  participant 
in  the  1992  hymnal  project. 

— Wendy  Chamberlain  McFadden 
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Lederachs  talk  to  a church  group— and  the 
video  camera — about  the  Christian  family. 


MBCM  produces 
videos  on  family  life 
by  Lederachs 

John  and  Naomi  Lederach,  much  in  de- 
mand for  marriage  enrichment  retreats, 
are  now  available  in  a five-part  video 
series.  Filmed  during  a weekend  work- 
shop at  Washington  (D.C.)  Community 
Fellowship  last  February,  the  videos 
represent  the  teaching  which  Lederachs 
have  been  doing  in  many  congregations 
and  in  a variety  of  denominations. 

In  the  five  parts,  each  about  30  minutes 
long,  the  couple  discuss,  with  many  per- 
sonal illustrations,  (1)  “Taking  a Look  at 
Myself,”  (2)  “Your  At-Home  Feelings,”  (3) 
“Living  Together  with  Satisfaction,”  (4) 
“Values  of  Family  Living,”  and  (5)  “Mar- 
riage and  Sex.”  The  video  series  comes 
with  a leader’s  guide  prepared  by  Patricia 
Lehman  McFarlane. 

“A  personal  goal  for  us  as  we  prepared 
this  series  was  to  be  honest  and  authentic 
about  ourselves  and  our  relationship,” 
say  Lederachs.  “We  depend  heavily  on  the 
use  of  story— our  own  and  those  from  the 
Bible — to  reinforce  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples about  which  we  talk.” 

The  videos,  called  At  Home  with  the 
Family,  was  produced  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  with 
the  technical  guidance  of  Ron  Byler. 
Funds  were  contributed  for  the  project  by 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Com- 
mission, Philhaven  Hospital  (where 
Lederachs  work),  and  individuals  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana. 

Lederachs’  work  with  marriage  enrich- 
ment goes  back  some  years  to  when  both 
were  on  the  faculty  at  Hesston  College.  In 
1984  they  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
Naomi  became  education  director  at 
Philhaven  Hospital  and  John  became 
community  education  coordinator. 


Philhaven  is  a Mennonite  mental  health 
facility  in  Mount  Gretna. 

The  video  series  may  be  rented  for  $15 
per  session  from  Sisters  and  Brothers  at 
125  E.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Goshen,  IN  46526; 
phone  219-533-4167.  If  the  entire  series  is 
booked  at  the  same  time,  the  rate  for  the 
five  videos  is  $60,  regardless  of  when  the 
individual  programs  are  scheduled. 


Two  boards  of  AMBS, 
in  joint  meeting, 
appoint  new  faculty 

The  boards  of  the  two  schools  that  make 
up  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries appointed  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative faculty  during  their  annual  joint 
meeting,  Oct.  16-18,  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The 
two  schools  are  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church. 

New  appointments  were: 

— Dennis  Hollinger,  associate  professor 


of  preaching  and  of  church  and  society, 
starting  next  July.  He  is  currently  associ- 
ate professor  of  church  and  society  at 
Alliance  Theology  Seminary,  Nyack,  N.Y. 

—Ben  Ollenhurger,  associate  professor 
of  Old  Testament,  starting  next  July.  He 
currently  holds  the  same  position  at 
Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological  Seminary. 

— David  Habegger,  coordinator  of  the 
Newton,  Kans. -based  Great  Plains  Sem- 
inary Education  Program,  starting  this 
past  fall.  He  also  continues  as  an 
administrator  with  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church. 

Faculty  member  Roelf  Kuitse  was 
named  director  of  the  Mission  Training 
Center,  starting  next  July.  He  will  replace 
Robert  Ramseyer,  who  is  returning  to 
Japan  as  a missionary. 

The  boards  also  approved  the  recom- 
mendation for  an  annual  appointment  of 
a Canadian  professor  for  at  least  one 
term. 

The  recipient  of  the  Women’s  Stipend 
Lectureship  for  the  1987-88  school  year 
will  be  Mary  Schertz,  who  is  currently 
working  on  a Ph.D.  in  New  Testament  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville. 


GROWING  AS  STEWARDS  AND  WITNESSES 

Dare  we  truly  care? 

What  it’s  really  all  about  is  justice.  This  fuss  about  the  Ten-Year 
Goals,  I mean.  The  issues  are  not  witness  or  stewardship— worthy  as 
these  endeavors  are.  At  the  heart  of  the  Mennonite  Church’s  concern  for 
goals  is  a vision  of  God’s  justice  in  the  world. 

What  do  I mean  by  God’s  justice?  At  root,  justice  cares  about  restor- 
ing and  maintaining  relationships.  It  desires  a fullness  of  life  in  which  all 
live  together  in  peace  and  righteousness.  Not  surprisingly,  the  biblical 
story  reveals  a God  who  wants  relationship.  From  the  very  beginning, 
God  walks  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  and  calls  out  for  companion- 
ship with  the  created  ones. 

The  entire  biblical  story  goes  on  to  recount  God’s  initiative  in  inviting 
people  to  a relationship  of  love  and  commitment.  In  the  person  of  Jesus, 
God  comes  close  and  dwells  among  the  created  ones.  And  the  Spirit  of  the 
risen  Christ  continues  to  move  in  the  world  and  woo  us  all  to  intimate 
friendship  with  the  one  whose  faithful  love  never  ends. 

As  we  revel  in  God’s  love,  we  will  also  begin  to  catch  the  vision  of 
God’s  creative,  transforming  love  at  work  in  the  whole  creation  “reconcil- 
ing all  things”  (Col.  1:20).  Brian  Wren,  the  contemporary  hymn  writer, 
describes  this  vision  of  a reconciled  world  as  a “commonwealth  of  love.” 

What  would  the  Mennonite  Church  look  like  if  it  truly  joined  with 
God’s  work  of  justice  in  the  world  to  bring  about  a commonwealth  of  love? 
Just  for  starters,  it  could  mean  becoming  a place  where  the  wealth  of  love 
so  freely  shared  with  us  in  Jesus  Christ  would  be  joyfully  and — dare  I say 
it? — recklessly  shared  with  all.  Our  hearts  would  be  filled  with  tenderness 
for  all  who  suffer.  Our  families  would  nurture  children  in  a living  faith. 
Our  small  groups  would  care  for  the  broken  and  bring  healing.  Our 
pocketbooks  would  be  opened  generously  to  make  possible  many  minis- 
tries of  proclamation  and  liberation.  Our  worship  would  celebrate  the 
reign  of  God. 

Dare  we  open  our  eyes  to  such  a vision  as  we  enter  1987?  Dare  we  risk 
becoming  passionate  lovers  of  God  and  God’s  world?  Dare  we  truly  care 
about  justice  as  God  does  Marlene  Kropf 
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Mennonites  ponder 
‘restorative  justice’ 
for  tough  cases 

Spouse  battering,  sexual  abuse,  incest, 
armed  robbery,  murder,  homicide  by  an 
impaired  driver.  Should  these  and  other 
violent  crimes  be  left  to  the  courts  and 
prisons?  Or  is  there  also  a place  for  “rec- 
onciliation” or  “mediation”  approaches? 
Further,  are  these  alternate  ap- 
proaches— by  whatever  name — up  to  the 
challenge  of  the  so-called  tough  cases? 

These  questions  occupied  20  Men- 
nonites and  others  for  a unique  gather- 
ing, Oct.  29-Nov.  2,  in  Guelph,  Ont.  They 
were  part  of  a Task  Force  on  Restorative 
Justice.  The  event  brought  together 
workers  from  selected  mediation,  concil- 
iation, victim-offender,  and  victim  advo- 
cate programs. 

They  each  wrote  papers  ahead  of  time 
and  mailed  them  to  the  others.  They 
swapped  case  material.  They  pushed  each 
other  on  practice.  They  bared  their  souls 
to  each  other.  They  grappled  with  theory. 
They  worshiped  together.  They  strained 
to  find  a common  vision  and  a common 
language  for  their  experiments  in  dealing 
with  major  violent  crimes. 

The  issues  surfaced  quickly,  especially 
on  the  topic  of  violence  in  the  home.  One 
agency,  for  example,  reported  the  case  of 
a woman  raped  by  her  landlord.  She 
agreed  to  meet  her  assailant  face  to  face 
in  a “mediation”  session.  He  showed  re- 
morse; he  agreed  never  again  to  come  to 
her  apartment  unaccompanied;  he  paid 
some  restitution.  She,  in  turn,  found  the 
mediation  helpful — at  least  more  satisfy- 
ing than  going  through  the  courts. 

“Where  is  justice  for  her?  Where  is  pro- 
tection of  the  community?”  asked  Marie 
Marshall  Fortune  of  the  Seattle  Center 
for  Prevention  of  Sexual  Abuse.  When 
pushed  to  give  her  remedy,  she  said  the 
rapist  should  have  been  imprisoned. 
Criminalizing  sexual  assault  is  a step  for- 
ward, she  insisted. 

Others  wondered:  are  there  other  ways 
to  say  “this  is  serious”  besides  criminal 
procedures  or  imprisonment?  Are  there 
other  ways  to  protect  the  public  besides 
the  adversarial  court  system — for 
example,  warning  other  tenants  about  the 
landlord,  requiring  him  to  sell  the  build- 
ing and  to  find  other  kind  of  work? 

The  participants  agreed  that  crime  is  a 
violation  of  people  by  people  and  that  jus- 
tice should  ultimately  restore  both  indi- 
vidual and  community  relationships.  In 
the  first  rounds  of  discussion,  however, 
there  seemed  to  be  a stand-off  between 
victim  advocates  and  conciliation  advo- 
cates. 

Mark  Yantzi  from  Waterloo,  Ont.,  for 
example,  stressed  the  importance  of  em- 
pathy for  both  victims  and  offenders.  He 
directs  self-help  and  support  groups  for 
both  victims  and  offenders.  Walter  Bera, 


a psychologist  from  Minneapolis,  runs 
victim-sensitive  offender  therapy  pro- 
grams for  teenage  sex  offenders.  He  ques- 
tioned the  value  of  criminalizing  sexual 
abuse. 

The  two  sides  found  common  cause  as 
they  agreed  that  the  victim  must  be 
protected  and  empowered  to  break  the 
silence  and  to  tell  the  truth  about  what 
happened  and  the  offender  must  repent, 
showing  remorse  as  well  as  changed  be- 
havior. Only  then  is  it  possible  to  start 
working  at  restoring  relationships.  Cathy 
Stoltzfus  Fairfield,  an  attorney  from 
Bridgewater,  Va.,  described  the  session  as 
a “breakthrough.”  “I  have  been  opposed 
to  mediation  in  family  violence,”  she  said. 
“I  am  now  open  to  mediation— if  all  the 
prior  stuff  is  done.” 

Woven  into  the  search  for  how  to 
handle  the  tough  cases  were  reflections 
on  the  criminal  justice  system.  “We’re  in 
a crisis,”  declared  Howard  Zehr  from  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Criminal  Justice.  “The  retributive 
system  is  not  working!”  He  called  for  not 
only  minor  adjustments  or  novel  pro- 
grams that  are  eventually  co-opted,  but 
for  a new  way  of  thinking — a new  para- 
digm. 

He  contrasted  the  old  paradigm  of 
“retributive  justice”  with  a new  one  called 
“restorative  justice.”  The  former  defines 
crime  as  a violation  against  the  state;  the 
method  of  dealing  with  criminals  is  to 
punish  and  deter  by  imposing  pain.  The 
new  paradigm  defines  crime  as  a viola- 
tion of  one  person  by  another;  justice  is 
seen  as  the  restoration  of  right  rela- 
tionships. 

One  purpose  of  the  weekend  meeting 
was  to  find  a language  to  describe  the  so- 
called  new  paradigm.  Reconciliation? 
Restoration?  Justice-making?  New  crea- 
tion? Peacemaking?  There  was  no 
agreement  on  terms.  There  was 
agreement,  however,  that  the  experi- 
ments should  continue,  that  some 
changes  are  needed — without  writing  off 
the  entire  criminal  justice  system. 

Due  process,  confidentiality,  presump- 
tion of  innocence.  These  long-standing 
principles  of  criminal  justice  were 
developed  for  good  reasons,  agreed  task 
force  participants.  The  present  system 
limits  vengefulness  and  protects  the 
public  by  removing  offenders.  They  also 
agreed,  however,  that  the  system  is 
“inadequate  at  best. ...  You  can’t  rely  on 
it,  but  you  can’t  do  without  it!” 

The  Guelph  meeting  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  MCC  U.S.  Office  of 
Criminal  Justice,  MCC  Canada  Victim-Of- 
fender Ministries,  Offender-Victim  Minis- 
tries of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  the  Network  for  Com- 
munity Justice  and  Conflict  Resolution. 
The  event  was  the  first  step  in  a two-  or 
three-year  project  funded  by  Schowalter 
Foundation. 

— Ron  Rempelfor  Meetinghouse 


Daniel  and  Christine  Diener 


BACK  FROM  URUGUAY 

Dieners  help  church 
mature  and  grow 

Helping  a young  Mennonite  congregation 
in  Uruguay  mature  and  grow  has  been 
the  task  of  Daniel  and  Christine  Diener 
during  the  past  five  years.  Workers  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  they  began 
a six-month  North  American  assignment 
recently.  They  will  not  be  returning  to 
Uruguay  at  this  time. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  Dieners 
arrived  in  1981,  they  worked  with  Alvaro 
Fernandez,  pastor  of  Las  Piedras  Men- 
nonite Church  and  director  of  a Men- 
nonite children’s  home.  Dan  had  become 
acquainted  with  Fernandez  earlier  when 
the  two  were  attending  Hesston  College. 

In  1983  the  congregation  bought  a 
church  building  closer  to  the  center  of  the 
city.  About  this  time,  Fernandez  left  for 
the  U.S.  to  continue  his  studies.  Dan  then 
formed  a five-member  pastoral  team  for 
the  congregation. 

Church  attendance  averages  about  80 
per  Sunday,  with  as  many  as  120  people 
attending  semi-regularly.  About  70  peo- 
ple have  been  baptized  in  the  past  three 
years.  Dieners  attribute  the  congrega- 
tion’s growth  to  sharing  by  members  with 
others  how  Christ  and  the  church  have 
met  their  needs. 

Dan  and  Christine  feel  their  two-year- 
old  daughter  Katrina  has  been  a real 
asset  to  their  ministry.  “She’s  very  outgo- 
ing and  opens  a lot  of  doors  for  us,”  said 
Christine.  They  also  felt  the  support  of 
the  church  last  winter  when  Katrina  was 
recovering  from  a bone  infection  in  her 
right  leg. 

Dieners  request  prayer  for  Christians 
in  Uruguay  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
labor  union  movement,  speak  out  about 
injustices,  and  relate  to  the  ongoing  tran- 
sition from  a military  to  a democratic 
government  that  began  in  March  1985. 
Dieners  note  there’s  much  agnosticism, 
indifference,  and  spiritism  in  the  country. 

Christine  grew  up  in  McPherson, 
Kans.,  and  Meadows,  111.  Dan  is  a native 
of  Canton,  Kans.  They  are  members  of 
Zion  Chapel  in  Goshen,  Ind. 
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GOSPEL  HERALD 


READERS  SAY 


Letters  from  readers  are  welcome. 
Please  keep  your  letters  brief  pointed, 
and  kind.  One  to  three  paragraphs  is 
enough  to  make  one  sharp  point.  Long 
letters  may  need  to  be  shortened. 


Jeffrey  S.  Peachey,  Goshen  College 

I appreciated  Daniel  Hertzler’s  edi- 
torial on  dancing  (Dec.  2),  but  as  a Goshen 
College  student  I have  several  questions 
about  it.  Dan’s  main  question  was,  “How 
many  have  been  saved  in  our  church 
schools  lately?”  I don’t  know  the  answer, 
but  I also  don’t  see  how  dancing  is  an  im- 
pediment to  becoming  saved. 

A church  school  is  what  its  name  im- 
plies, a combination  of  sacred  and  sec- 
ular. Church  schools  cannot  save  people, 
but  they  can  affirm  religious  choices. 
Goshen  College  does  an  excellent  job  of 
providing  strong  Christian  role  models 
and  a solid  education,  and  I don’t  see  how 
dancing  on  campus  will  possibly  detract 
from  this. 


Marilyn  Schweitzer,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

To  “Esther  Abee,”  author  of  “The  Big 
’D’  ” (Nov.  25):  may  I simply  say  “Amen”? 


Dennis  Martin,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

A reader  of  Gospel  Herald  recently 
wrote  questioning  the  wisdom  of  using 
the  word  “exorcism”  to  describe  the  cast- 
ing out  of  evil  spirits  (“Readers  Say,” 
Nov.  18).  She  noted  that  she  had  never 
heard  the  word  until  the  Hollywood 
movie  by  that  name  and  recommended 
that  only  the  term  “deliverance  ministry” 
be  used. 

“Deliverance  ministry”  is  a fine  term  to 
use.  Yet  “exorcism”  and  “exorcist”  are 
words  with  a venerable  history  in  the 
Christian  church  and  before  that  among 
Greek-speaking  Jews.  Like  the  word  bap- 
tism, they  are  simply  Greek  words  that 
entered  Latin,  German,  English,  and 
other  languages  directly  because  they 
were  used  in  the  church  to  describe  the 
act  of  “adjuring”  or  commanding,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  the  evil  spirit  to  leave. 

In  the  second  century  and  following,  in 
the  churches  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch, and  other  large  cities,  ministers 
called  exorcists  were  members  of  the 
clergy.  In  preparation  for  baptism,  people 
were  exorcised  repeatedly  and  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony  included  a deliberate  re- 
nunciation of  Satan  and  all  his  works,  a 
deliberate  pledging  of  oneself  to  Christ, 
and  several  acts  of  exorcism  by  the  bishop 


acting  in  the  power  of  the  name  of  Christ. 

It  would  be  a shame  to  lose  words  that 
have  more  than  2,000  years  of  history  be- 
hind them  simply  because  Hollywood 
perverted  them.  Too  often  we  have  given 
up  on  words  rather  than  teaching  each 
other  their  historic  meanings.  In  a way, 
the  same  rationale  is  often  used  when  ad- 
vocating changes  in  “sexist”  language.  In 
all  of  these  instances,  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  reconsider  the  historic  meaning  of 
words  rather  than  abandoning  them  be- 
cause people  in  the  recent  past  have 
twisted  them? 


JohnM.  Gingrich,  Richfield,  Pa. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  unsympathetic 
to  fellow  farmers,  I would  like  to 
challenge  some  popular  assumptions 
about  the  farm  crisis  that  are  quoted  in 
“A  Raw  Deal  for  the  Farmers”  (Nov.  4)  by 
Art  Meyer. 

1.  “It  is  obvious  that  the  farmer- 
producer  is  not  realizing  an  adequate 
return  on  his  produce.”  False.  Hard  work, 
creativity,  and  good  business  decisions 
have  enabled  many  farmers  to  make  ade- 
quate returns  even  in  the  recent  tough 
years.  Farms  that  are  efficient  and 
diversified  (both  livestock  and  crops) 
have  been  best  able  to  meet  the  challenge. 

2.  “The  cheap  food  policy  . . . en- 
courages farmers  to  farm  . . . fencerow  to 
fencerow.”  False.  The  explosion  of 
fencerow  farming  took  place  in  the  late  to 
mid  1970s  during  high  grain  prices.  When 
grain  prices  are  low,  the  marginal  land 
does  not  get  planted  because  the  farmer 
cannot  expect  a profit.  We  farmers  can- 
not afford  to  reclaim  poor  land  for  culti- 
vation unless  grain  is  priced  high. 

3.  “Food  processors,  grain  merchants, 
and  handlers  in  our  food  systems  can  be 
better  monitored  and  regulated  in  their 
profiteering.”  False.  The  best  regulation 
is  already  in  the  system.  It  is  called  com- 
petition. If  profits  are  excessive,  Mr. 
Meyers  or  anyone  else  is  free  to  buy  the 
corn,  make  their  version  of  Corn  Chex, 
and  sell  them  for  less.  Ralston  Purina  will 
be  forced  to  lower  its  price. 

4.  “Another  way  to  give  farmers  ade- 
quate compensation  is  through  appro- 
priate government  commodity  price  sup- 
ports.” False.  Commodity  price  supports 
have  many  harmful  consequences.  They 
benefit  one  area  of  agriculture  at  the 
expense  of  another.  When  the  price  of 
corn  is  held  artificially  high,  the  farmer 
who  buys  corn  in  the  form  of  animal  feed 
has  his  prices  raised  and  his  profits 
lowered.  Also,  the  production  of  surplus 
commodities  is  not  reduced  because  the 
price  support  does  not  allow  the  price  to 
go  low  enough  to  force  production 
cutbacks.  Also,  marginal  land  is  kept  in 
production  to  remain  eligible  for  govern- 
ment support  payments. 

This  situation  is  complex,  and  my  short 


responses  only  touch  the  surface.  I feel 
the  same  frustrations  that  all  farmers 
feel,  but  we  must  carefully  analyze  our 
assumptions.  False  assumptions  lead  to 
unwise  decisions  by  farmers,  consumers, 
and  politicians. 


Carolyn  K.  Augsburger,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Regarding  Henry  D.  Weaver’s  options 
in  “It’s  Time  for  a New  Look  at  Our  Men- 
nonite  Colleges”  (Oct.  21):  Option  1 is  dan- 
gerous due  to  the  increasing  government 
regulations  against  Christian  expressions 
in  education  financed  with  governmental 
money.  Maybe  Conrad  Grebel  College  in 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  has  religious  freedom 
while  using  government  funds  (if  they 
do).  That  would  not  be  true  in  the  United 
States. 

If  Eastern  Mennonite  College  merged 
with  James  Madison  University  so  that 
the  professors  could  receive  increased 
salaries,  the  students  and  teachers  would 
lose  all  spiritual  freedom  and  many  other 
features  that  have  been  the  reason  for 
Christian  colleges.  It  would  close  out  the 
centrality  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God 
for  all  aspects  of  life  in  every  discipline  of 
education.  The  state-financed  Mennonite 
college  could  not  stress  Christian  salva- 
tion beliefs,  servanthood,  or  mission. 
There  could  no  longer  be  prayers  nor 
teaching  of  biblical  Christian  ethics  in  the 
classrooms.  God  as  Creator  of  all  things 
could  not  be  stressed.  Spiritual 
Anabaptist-oriented  chapels,  or  required 
attendance,  would  have  to  cease.  There 
could  not  be  any  more  Christian  pro- 
grams— not  even  singing  of  Christmas 
carols.  And  much  more  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed.  Or,  are  these  no  longer  values 
of  our  Mennonite  colleges? 

As  a graduate  of  both  EMC  (1942)  and 
Youngstown  State  University  (1968),  and 
as  a former  teacher  in  state  and  church 
schools  I have  experienced  both  worlds  in 
education.  I urge  that  we  consider  an  op- 
tion 5:  becoming  more  spiritually  Chris- 
tian and  strict  in  requirements  in  all  dis- 
ciplines of  our  Mennonite  colleges.  Have  a 
spiritual  revival  in  them.  The  Christian 
colleges  which  are  doing  this  have  much 
higher  enrollments  instead  of  declining 
enrollments  experienced  by  our  Men- 
nonite colleges.  Many  stricter  Christian 
colleges  have  entrance  waiting  lists. 
When  intellectualism  takes  priority  over 
simple  biblical  faith  and  over  obedience  to 
God’s  Word,  colleges  become  secular. 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  many  other 
universities  started  as  church  institu- 
tions. 

Beware  that  we  do  not  capitulate  our 
Mennonite  colleges  to  Caesar  for  seeming 
survival  whereas  it  would  be  suicide  to 
Christian  education.  Rather  let  us  repent 
of  humanistic  intellectualism  and  return 
to  being  truly  Christian  spiritual  institu- 
tions. 


DECEMBER  30, 1986 
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Virginia  Conference  commissions  cassette  album.  Calvary  Inspirational  Choir,  with  the 
Voices  of  Love— both  of  Newport  News,  Va.—  record  for  a cassette  tape  of  music  released 
in  late  November.  The  singers  used  the  Alive  Recordings  studio  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.  Among  the  nine  numbers  on  the  album  are  a band  medley  of 
‘Amazing  Grace/Precious  Lord/When  the  Saints,  ” and  hymns  with  special  arrangements, 
such  as  “Jesus  Loves  Me,  ” “Lift  Him  Up,  ” and  “I  Can  Go  to  God  in  Prayer.  ” 

The  album  was  commissioned  by  Virginia  Conference.  Wanda  Teague,  minister  of  music 
at  Cornerstone  Mennonite  Fellowship  in  Broadway,  Va.,  served  as  producer.  MBM  studio 
manager  Abe  Rittenhouse  was  the  engineer. 

The  cassette  is  available  from  Virginia  Conference  at  901  Parkwood  Dr.,  Harrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 


Galen  Johns  retired  as  executive  secretary 
of  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  on  Nov.  30 
after  26  years  of  service.  His  father,  Ira  Johns, 
served  in  a similar  capacity  for  29  years  before 
that.  Johns  continues  his  work  as  convention 
coordinator  for  Purdue  87,  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Mennonite  Church  which  Indiana- 
Michigan  Conference  is  hosting  this  time.  A 
native  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Johns  was  ordained  in 
1948  and  served  as  a pastor  for  27  years  in  four 
congregations.  He  became  executive  secretary 
of  his  conference  in  1953  and  served 
continuously  except  for  a break  (1970-77)  to  be- 
come pastor  of  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church 
in  Waterloo,  Ont.  Johns  served  much  of  his 
time  as  executive  secretary  and  pastor  on  a 
part-time  basis,  supplementing  his  income 
through  a variety  of  work— plumbing,  heating, 
and  electrical  work;  selling  encyclopedias;  and 
teaching.  Johns  is  succeeded  as  executive 
secretary  by  Sherman  Kauffman,  former  pas- 
tor of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

A Canadian  Mennonite  music  group 
received  a warm  and  enthusiastic  welcome 
in  the  Soviet  Union  recently  during  a six-city 
tour.  Organized  by  the  East- West  Program  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada,  the 
three-week  tour  was  intended  to  be  an  en- 
couragement to  Mennonites  and  other  Chris- 
tians in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  also  a chance 
for  Canadians  to  learn  more  about  the  church 
in  that  country.  The  seven-member  music 
group  was  composed  of  music  teachers  and 
pastors  from  Manitoba.  MCC  Canada  has 
invited  Soviet  Christians  to  send  a group  to 
Canada  in  1987. 

Washington  Community  of  Artists  is  the 
name  of  a support  group  for  Mennonites  and 
others  in  the  nation’s  capital.  It  was  started  by 
sculptor  Esther  Augsburger,  who  had  been 
commissioned  for  an  art  ministry  by  Wash- 
ington Community  Fellowship — a Mennonite 
congregation  whose  pastor  is  her  husband, 
Myron.  Ten  artists  currently  meet  each  week 
in  Augsburger’s  studio  for  encouragement,  ac- 
countability, study,  and  evaluation  of  each 
other’s  work.  The  group  has  also  started  a 
neighborhood  art  program  that  offers  classes 
to  local  children  and  provides  space  for  artists 
who  need  studios.  The  goal  of  the  group  is  to 
integrate  faith  and  art. 

A Mennonite  mental  health  facility  in 
Kansas  is  the  site  of  the  state’s  new  Farmer- 
Creditor  Mediation  Service.  The  program, 
announced  recently  by  Gov.  John  Carlin,  is 
based  at  Prairie  View  Mental  Health  Center  in 
Newton.  It  is  designed  to  help  people  who  have 
been  hurt  by  the  current  farm  crisis.  Prairie 
View  has  been  active  in  helping  troubled 
farmers  for  a number  of  years  already. 

Penn  View  Christian  School  enrolled  a rec- 
ord 733  students  this  past  fall.  This  is  the 
second  time  in  the  school’s  42-year  history  that 
enrollment  topped  700.  Located  in  Souderton, 
Pa.,  Penn  View  offers  nursery  school  through 
grade  eight.  The  Franconia  Conference-owned 
school  is  larger  than  any  other  elementary  or 
secondary  school  in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School  has 
launched  a major  five-year  fundraising  cam- 
paign to  increase  its  endowment  fund,  reduce 
capital  debt,  complete  needed  renovations,  and 
improve  the  quality  of  its  program.  The  goal  of 
the  “Jubilee  Campaign”  is  $6  million  by  June 
1992.  An  important  part  of  the  effort  is  to 
increase  the  endowment  fund  to  $5.7  million  so 


that  the  school  can  keep  its  tuition  affordable, 
provide  student  aid,  and  offer  programs  for 
students  with  special  needs. 

Students  at  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School 
are  in  the  midst  of  their  annual  Christmas 
Work/Fund  Drive  to  raise  money  for  the  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  school’s  operations.  Since  the 
drive  began  in  1960,  more  than  $1.7  million  has 
been  raised.  This  year’s  goal  is  $145,486.  If  it  is 
reached  by  Jan.  19,  students  will  receive  two 
extra  vacation  days  at  Easter  and  the  Student 
Council  will  be  given  $1,000  to  use  as  it  sees  fit. 
The  students,  who  raised  an  average  of  $509 
per  person  last  year,  solicit  contributions 
through  letters  and  personal  contacts  and  do- 
nate their  wages  from  two  days  of  work. 

Leading  liberation  theologian  Jose  Miguez 
Bonino  visited  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries  recently.  “We  are  called  to 
do  theology  at  the  point  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal conflict,”  he  said  in  a chapel  address. 
“Don’t  let  anything  displace  Christ  from  the 
center  of  your  life  and  commitment.”  He  said 
the  best  definition  of  theology  he  can  think  of 
is  contained  in  the  phrase  from  1 Peter:  “To 
give  account  of  the  hope  within  you.”  Miguez  is 
a professor,  writer,  speaker,  and  Methodist 
minister  from  Argentina. 

Hesston  College  has  received  $250,000  for  its 
new  student  center  from  the  Mabee  Founda- 
tion of  Tulsa,  Okla.  The  gift  was  presented  to 
the  college  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  drive 
that  raised  the  first  $1.25  million  for  the 
project.  Construction  is  expected  to  begin  next 
fall.  Since  1973,  the  Mabee  Foundation  has 
contributed  a total  of  $550,000  to  Hesston  for 


four  different  renovation  and  construction  pro- 
jects. 

Yvonne  Dilling,  a Witness  for  Peace  leader 
and  Herald  Press  author,  talked  about  Cen- 
tral America  at  Conrad  Grebel  College  and 

the  surrounding  Waterloo,  Ont.,  community 
recently.  She  reported  on  her  experiences  with' 
refugees  in  that  troubled  area  and  expressed 
frustration  at  trying  to  work  for  change  while 
feeling  so  much  a part  of  the  problem  because 
of  her  U.S.  citizenship.  Dilling’s  1984  In  Search 
of  Refuge  was  an  award-winning  book  for 
Herald  Press  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 
Her  visit  to  Conrad  Grebel  was  sponsored  by 
the  college’s  Institute  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Studies. 

Every  congregation  has  its  own  screening 
method  for  new  people.  Consciously  or 
subconsciously,  members  decide  who  will  be 
“in”  and  who  will  be  “out,”  and  then  respond  to 
people  accordingly.  Understanding  these 
screening  methods  and  the  process  by  which 
people  drop  out  of  church  was  the  focus  of  the 
Calling  and  Caring  Ministries  Lab  held  at  Sun- 
nyside  Mennonite  Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
recently.  Nearly  150  representatives  from  27 
congregations  in  Indiana-Michigan  Conference 
spent  two  weekends  in  intensive  learning  and 
training.  The  materials  for  the  lab  were 
developed  by  John  Savage  of  LEAD  Associ- 
ates. 

A five-year-old  Iowa  congregation 
purchased  an  old  church  building  and  began 
holding  services  there  on  Nov.  23.  Cedar  Com- 
munity Mennonite  Church  in  Cedar  Falls  pre- 
viously occupied  a storefront  along  with  its 
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SELFHELP  Crafts  shop  called  “World’s 
Window.”  The  new  location  is  at  810  Byron 
Ave.  in  Cedar  Fall’s  twin  city  of  Waterloo.  The 
congregation  had  been  looking  for  a larger, 
more  visible  building.  The  craft  shop  remains 
in  the  old  location. 


Looking  for  a service  project,  alternative  va- 
cation, or  challenging  group  activity?  The 

SWAP— Sharing  with  Appalachian  People — 
program  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
enables  families  and  church  groups  to  live  and 
work  in  eastern  Kentucky  for  a week.  More  in- 
formation is  available  from  SWAP  coordinator 
Bill  Braun  at  Box  1507,  Harlan,  KY  40831; 
phone  606-573-9853. 

Pastoral  transitions: 

•Millard  Osborne  has  resigned  as  pastor  of 
Valleyview  Mennonite  Church,  London,  Ont., 
effective  on  Mar.  31.  He  has  served  the  con- 
gregation for  five  years. 

•Dak  Shenk  was  licensed  and  installed  as  a 
pastoral  team  member  at  Olive  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Oct.  12.  He  is  a 
student  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries. 

Upcoming  events: 

•Mennonite-Presbyterian  Shalom  Conference, 
Jan.  9-11,  at  Laurelville  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  The  second  annual  event, 
focusing  on  the  theme  “Reconciling  Peace  and 
Justice,”  is  sponsored  by  a variety  of  organiza- 
tions. Presenting  peace  and  justice  case  studies 
will  be  former  Westinghouse  chief  executive 
officer  Donald  Burnham,  South  African  poet 
Dennis  Brutus,  Honduran  Mennonite  leader 
Juan  Angel  Ochoa,  and  American  business  cul- 
ture dropouts  Carol  and  Warren  Siemens. 
Mennonite  theologian  LeRoy  Friesen  and 
Presbyterian  theologian  Richard  Shaull  will 
analyze  the  case  studies.  More  information 
from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 

•Builders  Convention , Jan.  28-30,  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.  The  second  annual  event  is  sponsored  by 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  and 
Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates. 
The  participants  will  talk  about  providing  good 
low-cost  housing  and  being  peacemakers  in 
labor-management  relations.  The  speakers  are 
Ted  Swisher  of  Habitat  for  Humanity,  Marlin 
Miller  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Chet  Raber  of  Greenfield  Associ- 
ates, and  Ron  Haarer  of  Estes  Homes.  More  in- 
formation from  Laurelville  at  R.  5,  Box  145, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666;  phone  412-423-2056. 
•Farm  Crisis  Meeting,  Jan.  17,  at  Fairview 
(Okla.)  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 
Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee’s 
Farm  Crisis  Committee  in  Oklahoma,  the 
event  is  entitled  “Christian  Approach  to  the 
Agricultural  Crisis.”  It  is  intended  for  farmers, 
pastors,  church  leaders,  and  other  concerned 
persons.  The  speakers  are  Oklahoma  Con- 
ference of  Churches  executive  director  Max 
Glenn  and  MCC  U.S.  farm  community  issues 
co-coordinator  Lester  Ewy.  More  information 
from  John  Voth  at  Box  166,  Meno,  OK  73760; 
phone  405-776-2256. 

Church-related  job  openings: 

•Alumni  relations  director,  Goshen  College, 
starting  on  Mar.  1.  Responsibilities  include 
administering  the  alumni  office,  organizing 
several  fund-raising  efforts,  writing  for 
Bulletin,  and  organizing  alumni  weekends  and 
alumni  area  meetings.  Qualifications  include 
speaking  and  writing  skills  and  the  ability  to 
build  an  organization,  handle  details,  work 
with  volunteers  and  staff,  and  work  within  a 
schedule.  Send  r6sum6  by  Feb.  7 to  Ron 
Gunden  at  the  college,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
•Director,  Mennonite  Disability  Committee  for 
Indiana  and  Michigan.  This  is  a half-time  posi- 
tion requiring  skills  in  management  and  com- 


munication and  experience  with  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons.  Send  r6sum6  to 
Maxine  Kauffman  at  MDC,  1712  W.  Clinton 
St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


BIRTHS 


Please  send  birth  or  adoption  announcements 
no  later  than  six  months  after  the  event. 

Baker,  Clarence,  Jr.,  and  Alice  (De  Voe), 
Rittman,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Amanda  Christine,  Nov.  20. 

Bender,  Mike  and  Ruth  (Wesselhoeft), 
Logan,  Ohio,  third  daughter,  Charity  Noel, 
Nov.  30. 

Boese,  Gary  and  Marlene  (Diener),  Hesston, 
Kans.,  first  child,  Jared  Harris,  Dec.  4. 

Blair,  John  and  Karen  (Oswald),  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  first  child,  Joshua  Steven,  Dec.  4. 

Brunner,  Mark  and  Jane  (Waidelich),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sarah 
Marie  Oct  20 

Dyck,  Peter  H.  and  Sheryl  J.  (Short),  Ur- 
bana,  111.,  third  daughter,  Alyson  Renee,  Dec. 
1. 

Egli,  Kurt  and  Judy  (McMannis),  Hutch- 
inson, Kans.,  third  child,  second  son,  Andrew 
Jacob,  Dec.  3. 

Erdel,  Timothy  and  Sally  (Birky),  Urbana, 
111.,  third  child,  first  son,  Matthew  Robert, 
Nov.  1. 

Graber,  Samuel  Jay  and  Grace  (Nice),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Samuel 
Alexander,  Sept.  13. 

Hoffman,  Larry  and  Wendy  (Parr),  Breslau, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jordon 
Alexandria  Lynn,  Oct.  1. 

Howell,  William,  Jr.,  and  Velda  (Nofziger), 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second 
daughter,  Amber  Joy,  Nov.  24. 

Irelan,  John  and  Kathleen  (Wenger), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  first  child,  Christopher  John, 
Sept.  19. 

Keens,  J.  Edwin  and  Judith  Ann  (Rutt), 
Leola,  Pa.,  second  son,  William  Garrison,  Nov. 
29. 

Leyden,  Jeff  and  Marketta  (Boshart),  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Holly  Marie,  Dec.  5. 

Martin,  John  S.  and  Emma  Jane  (King), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  second  son,  Keith  Ryan,  Nov.  22. 

Miller,  John  and  Anita  (Hoover),  Bra- 
denton, Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Nicholas 
John,  Nov.  30. 

Mock,  Greg  and  Marcia  (Middleton),  Bos- 
well, Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Emma 
Ruth,  Dec.  9. 

Parrish,  Timothy  and  Donna  (Kraus),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Aaron  Joseph,  Oct. 
17. 

Rittenhouse,  Robert  L.  and  Jodie  (Hal- 
teman),  Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Ashley  Jo, 
Nov.  29. 

Roth,  Tom  and  Crystal  (Goertzen),  Wood 
River,  Nebr.,  first  child,  Daniel  Eugene,  Oct.  9. 

Sauder,  John  D.  and  Bonita  (Heirshman), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Megan  Suzanne  Noel,  Dec.  8. 

Shank,  Walter  Allen  and  Gina  (Guen- 
gerich),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  son, 
Kevin  Allen,  Nov.  14. 

Troyer,  Sondra,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  a daughter, 
Courtney  Marie,  Oct.  2. 

Troyer,  Todd  and  Deb  (Keaough),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Zachary  Todd,  Dec.  2. 

Unruh,  Doug  and  Patsy  (King),  Perryton, 
Tex.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Catherine 
Jade,  Sept.  15. 

Waidelich,  Mike  and  Eileen  (Moyer),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jonathan 
David,  Sept.  26. 

Walker,  David  and  Carrie  (Engel),  Hutch- 
inson, Kans.,  first  child,  Amanda  Lee,  Dec.  2. 


Wenger,  David  and  Ruth  (Yoder),  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Marin 
Ruth,  Aug.  4. 

Zimmerman,  Keith  and  Cindy, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  third  child,  second 
daughter,  Tesska  Larae,  Dec.  11. 


MARRIAGES 


Pkase  send  marriage  announcements  no  more 
than  six  months  after  the  wedding.  A six- 
month  free  subscription  is  given  to  those  not 
now  receiving  “Gospel  Herald"  if  the  address  is 
supplied. 

Frey-Burkholder.  Larry  Frey,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  DeAnna  Burk- 
holder, Wauseon,  Ohio,  First  Christian 
Church,  by  Rocky  Miller,  Sept.  27. 

Garner-DeVoe.  Scott  B.  Garner,  Wads- 
worth, Ohio,  and  Carol  DeVoe,  Wadsworth, 
Ohio,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Ed  Yoder,  Oct.  18. 

Graber-Smith.  Wendell  Graber  and  Lisa 
Smith,  both  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sunnyslope 
cong.,  by  David  Mann,  Nov.  8. 

Groh-Quick.  Mark  Groh,  New  York,  N.Y., 
Millersburg  cong.,  and  Diana  Quick,  Stroud, 
England,  Friends  Meeting,  by  David  Groh, 
father  of  the  groom,  Dec.  6. 

Javorsky-Slagell.  Keith  Javorsky,  Bessie, 
Okla.,  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  and  Ge- 
neva Slagell,  Hydro,  Okla.,  Pleasant  View 
cong.,  by  Don  Roberts  and  Chester  Slagell, 
Sept.  27. 

Lerma-Schrock.  Javier  Lerma  and  Joy 
Schrock,  both  of  Wauseon,  Ohio,  West  Clinton 
cong.,  by  Rocky  Miller,  June  28. 

Mark-Van  Meter.  Wayne  Mark,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Jane  Van  Meter, 
Williamsport,  Ind.,  Christian  Church,  by 
James  Boudouris,  Sept.  20. 

Masters-Mann.  Rodney  Masters,  Topeka, 
Ind.,  and  Terri  Mann,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Prairie 
Street  cong.,  by  Russell  Krabill,  Sept.  20. 

Miller-Plank.  Leonard  Miller  and  Sharon 
Plank,  both  of  Arthur,  111.,  Arthur  cong.,  by 
Willard  Conrad  and  Joe  Diener,  Nov.  29. 

Nofziger-Bunke.  Lyndon  Nofziger, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Barb 
Bunke,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Rocky  Miller,  Nov.  1. 

Omtvedt-Jantzi.  Mark  Omtvedt,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Tamara 
Jantzi,  Cairo,  Nebr.,  Wood  River  cong.,  by 
Marlin  Wysmer,  Oct.  25. 

Raines-Mann.  Tony  Raines,  Laport,  Ind., 
and  Susan  Mann,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Prairie  Street 
cong.,  by  Charles  D.  Cooper,  Sept.  20. 

Sheats-Sampsell.  Jay  LeRoy  Sheats, 
Florida  City,  Fla.,  Southmost  cong.,  and  Lee 
Anne  Sampsell,  Liberty,  Pa.,  Liberty  House  of 
the  Lord,  by  Bob  Miller,  Nov.  29. 

Showalter-Good.  Ronald  Showalter  and 
Sherry  Good,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Zion 
Hill  cong.,  by  Roy  Good  and  John  Petersheim, 
Oct.  11. 

Waidelich-Adams.  Steve  Waidelich  and 
Lisa  Adams,  both  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  West 
Clinton  cong.,  by  Rocky  Miller,  Aug.  2. 


OBITUARIES 


Blodgett,  Edwin  P.,  son  of  Jesse  and  Lulu 
Flossie  (Ostrum)  Blodgett,  was  born  in  How- 
ard, 111.,  July  6,  1916;  died  of  cancer  at 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Nov.  14,  1986;  aged  70  y.  On 
May  17,  1947,  he  was  married  to  Ella  Mae 
Beck,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Judy  Holcomb)  and  one  grandson. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Ashton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  18,  in  charge  of  Ken  Nauman;  interment 
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in  Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Cressman,  Norman  M.,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1906;  died  at  the 
North  Penn  Convalescent  Residence,  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1986;  aged  79  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1924, 
he  was  married  to  Blanche  Hillegas,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Norman  H.), 
8 grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Ray  Cressman),  and  one  sister 
(Marian  M.  Nyce).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter  (Doris  Mae  Nase),  one  brother 
(Laaden),  and  an  infant  brother  and  sister. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Towamencin 
Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  3,  in  charge  of 
Harold  M.  Fly;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Diller,  Beulah  F.  Brenner,  daughter  of 
Herman  and  Erma  (Brenneman)  Brenner,  was 
born  at  Smithville,  Ohio,  Feb.  19,  1914;  died  of 
cancer  at  Dalton,  Ohio,  Nov.  29,  1986;  aged  72 
y.  On  Aug.  5,  1934,  she  was  married  to  Ira 
Diller,  who  died  on  Dec.  11, 1982.  Surviving  are 
3 sons  (Wilmer,  Irvin,  and  Frederick),  2 daugh- 
ters (Mae  Lehman  and  Shirley  Summerfeld), 
her  father,  stepmother  (Fannie  Brenner),  5 
sisters  (Miriam  Jeanneret,  Bernice  Nussbaum, 
Eileen  Horst,  Donna  Gable,  and  Ellen  Steiner), 
and  one  brother  (William).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  her  mother  and  one  son  (Ira,  Jr.). 
She  was  a member  of  Crown  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  2,  in  charge  of  Richard  F.  Ross  and  Keith 
Merriman;  interment  in  the  Crown  Hill  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Greer,  Leota  F.  Kauffman,  daughter  of 
Oliver  A.  and  Gertrude  (Bontrager)  Kauffman, 
was  born  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  June  14, 
1905;  died  at  Mary  Rutan  Hospital,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio,  Dec.  3, 1986;  aged  81  y.  On  Apr. 
21,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Ernest  R.  Greer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(James  M.),  2 daughters  (Valeda  Wentz  and 
Bonnie  Faber),  one  grandson,  and  2 brothers 
(Adrian  J.  and  H.  Leroy  Kauffman).  Two 
sisters  died  in  infancy.  She  was  a member  of 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Kauffman  Funeral  Home  on  Dec. 
5,  in  charge  of  Weldon  Schloneger;  interment 
in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Knoll,  Ida  Gingrich,  daughter  of  Abram 
and  Lydia  Gingrich,  was  born  in  North  Wool- 
wich, Ont.,  Oct.  21,  1891;  died  at  Elmira  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Elmira,  Ont.,  Nov.  25, 1986;  aged  95 
y.  On  Dec.  15,  1926,  she  was  married  to  Henry 
Knoll,  who  died  on  Aug.  9,  1963.  Surviving  are 
3 sons  (John  Henry,  Melvin  Laverne,  and 
Edgar  Eugene)  and  one  daughter  (Ruby 
Eileen).  She  was  a member  of  Elmira  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge  of  Mary  Schiedel  and 
Gary  Knarr;  interment  in  Elmira  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Kurtz,  James  N.,  son  of  David  H.  and 
Amelia  (Moseman)  Kurtz,  was  born  at  South 
Boston,  Va.,  Mar.  17, 1917;  died  of  cancer  at  his 
home  in  Chesapeake,  Va.,  Dec.  7, 1986;  aged  69 
y.  On  Dec.  25,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Ann  R. 


Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Phyllis  Jordan,  Carol  Wenger, 
Sharon  Nusbaum,  and  Betty  Kurtz),  one  son 
(J.  Ronald),  5 grandsons,  2 sisters  (Amelia 
Detwiler  and  Sarah  Detwiler),  and  one  brother 
(John  M.).  He  was  a member  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of 
Amos  Wenger,  Philip  E.  Miller,  Robert  Mast, 
and  James  Bergey;  interment  in  the  Mt.  Plea- 
sant Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Litwiller,  Nelson,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel 
(Jantzi)  Litwiller,  was  born  in  St.  Agatha, 
Ont.,  Feb.  16,  1898;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Nov.  18, 1986;  aged  88  y.  On  Apr.  12, 1919, 
he  was  married  to  Ada  Ramseyer,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Lois 
Buckwalter,  Beulah  Gonzales,  Eunice  Miller, 
and  Esther  Schertz),  16  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Orie),  and 
one  sister  (Eleanor  Litwiller).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (John  Timothy  Nelson),  2 
sisters  (Edna  Swartzentruber  and  Ella 
Snyder),  and  3 brothers  (Milton,  Reuben,  and 
Delton).  In  1925  he  and  his  wife  were  appointed 
as  missionaries  to  Argentina,  and  also  served 
in  Uruguay.  He  was  a member  of  College  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  20,  in  charge  of  James  Waltner; 
interment  in  St.  Agatha  , Ont. 

Mellinger,  Gladys  Eschliman,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Anna  (Ober)  Eschliman,  was  born 
at  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  June  1,  1905;  died  of 
a heart  attack  at  her  home  at  North  Lawrence, 
Ohio,  Nov.  27,  1986;  aged  81  y.  In  1946  she  was 
married  to  Virgil  Mellinger,  who  survives.  She 
was  a member  of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  30,  in  charge  of  Elno  Steiner  and  John 
Ressler;  interment  in  Pleasant  View  Church 
Cemetery. 

Miller,  Carrie  M.  Beachy,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Beitzel)  Beachy,  was  born 
at  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio,  Dec.  20,  1898;  died  of 
congestive  heart  failure  on  Dec.  6,  1986;  aged 
87  y.  On  Mar.  4, 1916,  he  was  married  to  Carrie 
Beachy,  who  died  on  Aug.  7,  1966.  Surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Edna  Gascho,  Mildred  Neff, 
and  Ruth  Miller),  5 sons  (Richard  L.,  Otis, 
Lotis,  Willard,  and  Jim),  and  2 sisters  (Mabel 
Handrich  and  Mary  Miller).  She  was  a member 
of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  Virgil 
Hershberger;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Esther  M.  Neuhauser,  daughter 
of  Amos  and  Katherine  (Householder)  Neu- 
hauser, was  born  in  Eureka,  111.,  Feb.  1,  1913; 
died  at  Roanoke,  111.,  Nov.  20,  1986;  aged  73  y. 
On  July  9,  1939,  she  was  married  to  Harold  J. 
Schrock,  who  died  on  Oct.  13,  1984.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Stanley  and  Steve),  5 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Tilman),  and  3 sisters 
(Ruth  Stalter,  Ann  Smucker,  and  Martha  Pap- 
pas). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grand- 
child. She  was  a member  of  Metamora  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  22,  in  charge  of  Paul  Sieber;  inter- 


ment in  Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Smucker,  Esther  Meek,  daughter  of  Aaron 
J.  and  Emma  (Shoemaker)  Meek,  was  born  in 
Freeport,  111.,  Jan.  19,  1904;  died  of  cancer  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  5,  1986;  aged  82  y.  On  Sept. 
4,  1935,  she  was  married  to  Silas  J.  Smucker, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons 
(George  and  Glenn),  2 grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Titus  Meek).  She  was  a member  of 
College  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  James 
H.  Waltner;  interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie 
Cemetery. 

Sommer,  Elma  L.  Bachman,  daughter  of 
Peter  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Ulrich)  Bachman,  was 
born  at  Metamora,  111.,  Jan.  10,  1896;  died  at 
Methodist  Medical  Center,  Peoria,  111.,  Nov.  18, 
1986;  aged  90  y.  On  July  29, 1926,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Albert  J.  Sommer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Wilbur),  2 grand- 
children, 4 stepgrandchildren,  6 great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Correna  Bachman  and 
Freda  Smith),  and  2 brothers  (Raymond  and 
Milton).  One  brother  preceded  her  in  death  She 
was  a member  of  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  20,  in  charge  of  Paul  Sieber;  interment  in 
Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Marion  L.,  son  of  Peter  S.  and  Sarah 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
Apr.  16,  1893;  died  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Dec.  8, 
1986;  aged  93  y.  On  Nov.  16,  1919,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Bertha  Mae  Swartzendruber,  who  died 
on  Nov.  26,  1968.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Marjorie  Yoder  and  Mable  Miller)  and  3 sons 
(Max,  Stanley,  and  Robert).  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  10,  in 
charge  of  Ron  Kennel;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 


CALENDAR 


Provided  by  General  Board  of  Mennonite  Church 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  school  for  leadership 
training  (ministers  week),  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  23-24 

Congregational  Education  Conference,  Laurelville,  Pa.,  Jan. 
23-25 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S.  annual  meeting,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  Jan.  29 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  annual  meeting,  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  Jan.  30-31 

Afro-American  Mennonite  Peace  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  21-23 

Purdue  87,  Mennonite  Church  biennial  convention,  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  July  7-12 
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Sunday  morning  wedding,  A,  166 
Wiebe,  Katie  Funk 
Can  faith  and  economics  mix?  664 
Family  rituals,  151 
Mennonite  identity  crisis,  The,  465 
On  being  a lady,  274 
Power  of  a promise,  The,  786 
Quo  vadis,  church  college?  384 
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SUBJECTS 

Advent 

Anna  finds  her  faith  rewarded  (Act  IV), 
870 

Elizabeth  learns  about  the  life  of  faith 
(Act  I),  821 

Mary  and  Elizabeth  encounter  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Act  III),  853 
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II),  838 
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The,  309 
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Silence  at  Cabrini,  A (ed),  283 
Mennonite  education 
College  choice,  The,  243 
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The,  638 
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Nonresistance 

Nonresistance  and  pacifism  (ed),  340 
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Little  Libyan  children  (ed),  308 
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Danny  did  not  die  in  vain,  4 
Summer  Bible  school 
Parable  of  the  sower,  A.,  575 
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ITEMS  & COMMENTS 

Compiled  from  Religious  News  Service  and 

other  sources. 

Religion  in  1986: 

in-house  bickering  and  debate 

For  much  of  the  religious  world,  1986 
was  a year  of  family  squabbles.  While 
much  of  the  bickering  and  feuding 
remained  in-house,  there  were  implica- 
tions beyond  individual  denominations. 
The  most  divisive  controversies  are  the 
internal  issues  within  each  denomination, 
said  the  leader  of  the  world’s  Anglicans 
recently.  This  was  not  only  true  in  his 
own  denomination  during  the  year,  but 
also  applied  to  family  arguments  between 
the  Vatican  and  American  Catholics,  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  United  States 
and  Israel,  and  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

The  stripping  of  a U.S.  Catholic 
archbishop  of  most  of  his  authority,  vio- 
lence committed  by  Jews  against  an  Is- 
raeli synagogue,  criticism  of  one  of  the 
Church  of  England’s  leading  bishops  by 
his  peers  at  home  and  in  the  United 
States — any  one  of  these  things  would 
have  made  the  year  a memorable  one  for 
the  world  of  religion.  The  fact  that  they 
all  occurred  in  the  same  12-month  period 
demonstrated  that  the  churches  faced 
more  serious  problems  getting  their  own 
houses  in  order  than  they  did  in 
strengthening  ecumenical  and  interfaith 
relations. 

Amid  all  the  strife  that  marked  the 
year,  there  were  signs  of  unity.  Three  Lu- 
theran denominations  agreed  to  merge 
into  the  5.3-million-member  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  The  An- 
glican-Roman Catholic  International 
Commission  reached  an  agreement  on 
issues  of  salvation  and  justification, 
which  have  divided  the  two  groups  since 
the  16th  century.  Pope  John  Paul  II  paid  a 
historic  visit  to  Rome’s  main  Jewish 
synagogue,  where  he  embraced  the  chief 
rabbi  of  Rome  and  described  the  Jewish 
people  as  Christianity’s  “elder  brothers.” 

But  there  was  more  dissonance  than 
harmony — even  when  it  came  to  what 
hymns  denominations  would  sing.  There 
was  an  outpouring  of  grass-roots  opposi- 
tion when  the  United  Methodist  Church 
announced  plans  to  drop  some  favorites 
because  of  their  warlike  imagery  and  to 
consider  hymns  that  might  use  feminine 
pronouns  to  describe  God. 

While  in-house  debate  dominated  the 
year,  the  churches  continued  battling 
with  the  government  on  several  fronts. 
The  two  church-state  cases  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  drew  the  most 
interest  this  year  were  both  decided  on 
procedural  grounds.  In  a 5-4  ruling  the 
high  court  let  stand  a lower-court  ruling 
that  sided  with  a group  of  evangelical 


students  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  who  had 
sought  permission  to  meet  in  a public 
school  during  a regularly  scheduled  ex- 
tracurricular activities  period.  In  a unani- 
mous decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  a teacher  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  lost 
her  job  at  a private  Christian  academy 
may  challenge  her  dismissal  before  a 
state  civil  rights  commission  without  vio- 
lating the  school’s  First  Amendment 
rights. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  church-state 
stories  in  the  international  arena  was  the 
Philippine  Catholic  Church’s  role  in  the 
downfall  of  dictator  Ferdinand  Marcos. 
Despite  the  Vatican’s  condemnation  of 
church  involvement  in  politics  elsewhere, 
Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of  Manila  was  a lead- 
ing force  in  the  non-violent  opposition  to 
Marcos.  The  cardinal  hailed  the  accession 
to  power  of  Corazon  Aquino,  a devout 
Catholic. 


Governor  commutes  all  death  sentences 
in  New  Mexico  for  religious  reasons 

“The  death  penalty  is  inhumane,  im- 
moral, and  anti-God,”  said  New  Mexico 
Governor  Tony  Anaya  in  commuting  the 
death  sentences  for  all  five  people  on  his 
state’s  death  row  before  he  left  office  at 
the  end  of  December.  Public  response  to 
the  action  was  mostly  positive,  much  to 
Anaya’s  surprise.  “I  expected  a lot  of  op- 
position and  condemnation,”  he  said. 

The  Democratic  governor,  a Catholic, 
often  cited  religious  reasons  for  refusing 
to  permit  executions  while  he  was  in  of- 
fice. “As  a Christian  I believe  that  only 
God  can  give  life  and  only  he  can  take  it 
away,”  he  said.  “For  the  state  to  presume 
to  kill  is  barbarous — as  murderous  as  the 
common  criminal  on  the  street.” 

Howard  Zehr,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  Against  the  Death 
Penalty,  called  Anaya’s  action  “a  real 
boost  because  we  don’t  have  very  many 
victories  these  days.”  Zehr  is  also  director 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice. 


Laity  in  U.S.  Catholic  seminaries 
criticized  in  first  Vatican  report 

In  a long-awaited  report  on  American 
Catholic  seminaries,  the  Vatican  has 
criticized  the  rapidly  growing  presence  of 
lay  men  and  women  in  programs  tradi- 
tionally designed  for  the  training  of  fu- 
ture priests. 

The  Vatican  voiced  concern  over  liberal 
trends  in  a report  on  the  first  phase  of  a 
study  of  American  seminaries,  which 
have  undergone  vast  changes  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
concerned  about  innovations  in 
theological  schools,  ordered  the  study  in 
1981. 

The  report  comes  as  the  pope  is  seeking 
to  bring  the  American  church  into  line 
with  his  orthodox  views.  And,  according 


to  experts  on  seminaries,  it  could  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  these  institutions, 
where  lay  men  and  women  and  nuns  now 
often  outnumber  those  bound  for  priestly 
ordination. 

Although  describing  the  theological 
schools  as  “basically  good,”  the  Holy  See’s 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education  cited 
what  it  viewed  as  problems  ranging  from 
“confusion”  over  official  church  teachings 
to  the  practice  of  giving  lay  people 
spiritual  leadership  roles. 


South  Korean  church  leaders 
openly  criticize  Reagan  policy 

In  a strongly  worded  and  risky  open 
letter,  more  than  300  Christian  leaders  in 
South  Korea  have  called  on  the  Reagan 
administration  to  “repent”  and  abandon 
its  support  for  the  ruling  dictatorship  in 
their  country.  “We  are  terribly  distressed 
that  the  American  government,  while 
claiming  to  stand  for  freedom,  justice, 
and  humanity,  ignores  the  people’s 
opinions  and  seeks  its  own  interests  in 
collaboration  with  dictators,”  declared 
the  clergy  and  lay  leaders. 

Under  South  Korean  law,  it  is  a 
criminal  offense  to  voice  criticism  of  the 
government  to  foreigners.  In  addition,  the 
government  there  regards  attacks  on  the 
United  States  as  a form  of  sedition  and 
has  prosecuted  church  critics. 

Pastors  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  in  South  Korea  were  among  the 
signers  of  a letter  that  condemned  U.S. 
backing  of  the  rightist  regime  of  Chun 
Doo  Hwan.  In  a further  act  of  defiance, 
the  letter  also  carried  the  addresses, 
telephone  numbers,  and  thumbprints  of 
its  311  signers. 


Roman  Catholics  have  largest  number 
in  100th  U.S.  Congress 

Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  and 
Episcopalians  continue  to  make  up  the 
three  most  heavily  represented  religious 
groups  in  the  United  States  Congress 
following  the  1986  elections. 

A biennial  survey  conducted  by  Ameri- 
cans United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
State  found  that  Roman  Catholics  will  be 
the  most  numerous  in  the  100th  Congress 
with  141  members  (down  one),  followed 
by  Methodist  with  74  (down  two),  and 
Episcopalians  with  60  (down  seven). 
There  will  be  57  Presbyterians  (up  one), 
54  Baptists  (up  five),  37  Jews  (down  one), 
and  23  Lutherans  (no  change). 

Floyd  Flake,  pastor  of  an  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  congregation, 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  New  York’s  sixth  con- 
gressional district,  making  him  the  first 
member  of  the  clergy  elected  to  Congress 
since  1976.  He  joins  Rep.  Bill  Gray,  a 
Baptist  minister  from  Philadelphia,  and 
Sen.  John  Danforth,  an  Episcopal  priest 
from  Missouri. 
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In  the  year  ot  tne  surplus 


The  year  just  past  might  be  assigned  various  labels.  It 
has  certainly  been  a year  of  violence.  Violence  by  man- 
kind and  violence  by  weather.  But  every  year  is  a year  of 
violence.  For  many,  it  has  been  a year  of  pain,  but  for 
others  there  has  been  peace  and  joy. 

As  I reflect  on  the  year  now  being  rolled  up,  I am  in- 
clined to  call  it  the  year  of  the  surplus.  I think,  for 
example,  of  the  surplus  of  food,  the  mountains  of  corn  pil- 
ing up  in  central  United  States.  I think  of  the  news  that 
the  U.S.  now  imports  more  food  than  it  exports.  There  is 
extra  food  in  other  places  also. 

I think  of  my  conversation  with  a man  who  sells  coal 
mining  machinery.  The  market  is  bad,  he  said.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  coal.  I think  of  the  news  of  a worldwide  oil  glut. 
I see  new  cars  on  the  dealers’  lots  and  hear  them  promot- 
ing special  year-end  sales.  There  must  be  a surplus  of 
cars.  Indeed  I read  an  interview  with  a successful 
entrepreneur  who  said  the  question  in  business  is  not 
whether  you  can  make  it,  but  whether  you  can  sell  it.  The 
facilities  are  available  to  produce  more  of  anything  than 
we  can  use. 

One  of  the  most  ironic  surpluses  is  a surplus  of  arma- 
ments. Our  industrialized  societies  keep  some  of  their 
people  busy  making  guns.  Guns  are  of  no  value  unless 
there  is  someone  to  threaten  or  to  kill.  Selling  surplus 
arms  is  one  way  they  work  at  their  balance  of  payments 
problems. 

Surplus  is  just  one  step  beyond  plenty.  Plenty  is  a good 
word  and  occurs  a dozen  times  in  the  King  James  Bible. 
Joel  2:24-26  predicts  a time  of  spiritual  and  material  pros- 
perity when  “the  floors  shall  be  full  of  wheat,  and  the  vats 
shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil. . . . And  ye  shall  eat  in 
plenty,  and  be  satisfied,  and  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord 
your  God.” 

I can  imagine  that  the  biblical  writers  would  have  had  a 
hard  time  understanding  our  surpluses.  They  lacked  the 
technological  and  financial  muscle  to  pile  things  up  as  we 
do  today.  Yet  they  had  their  equivalents  of  insider  trad- 
ing and  manipulation  of  markets.  The  excesses  of 
Solomon  are  described  in  1 Kings  4,  but  it  is  added  in 
verse  25  that  “Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree  . . . all  the  days  of 
Solomon.”  Evidently  they  had  what  it  was  perceived  that 
they  needed. 

Today  we  have  more  because  technology  has  provided 
the  means  of  production.  I will  never  understand  eco- 
nomics, but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  sources  of 
wealth  are  mining  and  agriculture.  All  economic  activity 
rests  on  an  exchange  of  goods  and  services  with  these  two 
as  a base.  (Commercial  fishing  would  be  an  exception.  It 
is  one  remaining  example  of  food  gathering  as  a major 
enterprise.) 

Surpluses  in  the  products  of  mining  and  agriculture  oc- 
cur when  the  ability  to  extract  minerals  and  to  grow  crops 


exceeds  the  ability  to  consume  them.  Surpluses  build  up 
along  the  production  line  when  the  same  thing  happens 
with  finished  products.  The  biblical  idea  of  plenty  would 
suggest  that  surpluses  are  good.  At  least  we  have  enough. 
But  in  the  modern  system,  surpluses  are  a problem.  They 
can  bankrupt  the  producers. 

What  does  it  mean  to  us  to  be  living  in  a time  and  place 
of  surpluses,  when  just  about  anything  you  can  think  of  is 
oversupplied?  The  following  come  to  mind. 

Surpluses  may  be  caused  by  poor  distribution  as  much 
as  by  overproduction.  Nathan  Hege  wrote  in  Missionary 
Messenger  (December  1986)  of  a visit  to  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania,  where  Pastor  Daniel  Sigira  served  warm  Pepsi 
while  commenting  that  a refrigerator  would  cost  $5,000. 
He  and  his  wife  have  also  lived  in  their  apartment  since 
1982  without  curtains,  since  curtain  material  costs  $30  a 
yard. 

A worse  problem  is  hunger.  There  are  more  than  700 
million  hungry  people  in  the  world,  reports  Frances 
Moore  Lappe  in  the  Dec.  10  Christian  Century.  (It  occurs 
to  me  that  this  is  roughly  a thousand  times  the  worldwide 
Mennonite  population.)  This  hunger  is  happening  even 
though,  as  Lappe  observes,  “The  world  is  awash  with 
grain,  and  ...  a mere  2 percent  of  the  world’s  grain 
output  would  eliminate  the  food  deficit.” 

If  people  are  hungry  in  a world  awash  with  grain 
something  is  missing.  The  missing  ingredient  is  access  to 
resources  for  production  and  exchange.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  billion  rural  people  are  denied  access  to  land. 

Carl  Kreider  once  told  a story  of  two  brigands  who 
made  their  living  by  robbing  wagon  trains.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  them  to  take  over  a spring  and  sell  water.  So  to- 
day, there  are  shortages  and  surpluses  in  part  because  of 
control  and  manipulation  of  resources  by  greedy  people. 

Biblical  writers  emphasized  that  the  resources  of  the 
earth  belong  to  God.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  particu- 
larly concerned  lest  people  become  arrogant  about  the 
ability  to  accumulate.  “Beware  lest  you  say  in  your  heart, 
‘My  power  and  the  might  of  my  hand  have  gotten  me  this 
wealth.’  You  shall  remember  the  Lord  your  God,  for  it  is 
he  who  gives  you  power  to  get  wealth”  (Deut.  8:17-18a). 

The  ultimate  surplus,  the  one  most  to  be  decried,  is  a 
surplus  of  people.  In  work  these  are  the  unemployed,  the 
people  whose  skills  are  not  seen  to  be  needed.  Surpluses  of 
goods  and  services  are  used  as  an  excuse  to  marginalize 
people.  A high  level  of  unemployment  in  any  culture  sug- 
gests that  several  factors  are  at  play.  For  one,  there  is 
restriction  on  resources  such  as  land  so  that  people  are 
not  able  to  use  these  resources  to  meet  their  needs.  For 
another,  skills  of  coping  have  been  lost  or  are  not  being 
practiced. 

In  the  economy  of  God,  there  are  no  surplus  people. 
Where  this  occurs,  someone  with  responsibility  is  nPt  ac- 
cepting it. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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November  12,  2014 


Colleen  McFarland, 

Director  of  Archives  and  Records  Management 
Mennonite  Church  USA 
1700  S Main  St 
Goshen,  IN  46526 

Dear  Colleen, 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Mennonite  Church  USA  has  received  a grant  to  digitize  the  print 
files  of  Gospel  Herald  and  The  Mennonite.  As  you  know,  Gospel  Herald  was  a publication  of 
the  organization  then  known  as  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  later  as  Mennonite  Publishing 
Network,  and  now  as  MennoMedia. 

You  have  our  full  permission  to  digitize  all  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  and  make  them  available 
for  free,  with  full-text  access. 


Best  wishes  in  this  important  endeavor!  This  work  is  licensed  under  a Creative  Commons 

Attribution-Noncommercial  4.0  International 


Warmly, 


License. 

The  Anabaptist  Mennonite  Digital  Collaborative, 
coordinated  by  staff  at  Mennonite  Church  USA, 
Goshen  College,  and  Anabaptist  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminary,  is  working  with  Internet 
Archive  to  provide  digital  copies  of  this  title. 
Please  seek  permission  from  the  copyright  owner 
if  your  use  of  this  item  is  not  permitted  under  the 
license. 


Amy  Gingerich 

Editorial  Director,  MennoMedia 


MennoMedia  seeks  to  engage  and  shape  church  and  society  with  resources  for  living  Christian  faith  from  an  Anabaptist  perspective. 
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